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UtUOl R OF THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT GROSVENOR, EARL GROSVENOR. 

NobUitatu, virtue, non stemma , character. 

IN this brief Memoir we have the the 23rd day of February, 1621-2. His 
satisfaction of presenting our Readers son. Sir Richard Grosvenor, the second 
with some account of a British Noble- Baronet, was a faithful adherent of King 
roan, no less distinguished by his ami- Charles I., and suffered the sequeatra- 
able, virtuous, and liberal character, tion of his estate for his fidelity to the 
than 6y his priucely possessions and il- royal cause. On Ecdeston-hul, near 
lustrious descent. Eaton, a seat was lately remaining, on 

The noble family, of which he is the which, according to tradition, he used 
bead, is descended in the male line from to indulge in the melancholy pleasure of 
a long train of famous ancestors, who gazing on the fair possessions of which 
flourished in Normandy with great dig- he had been unjustly deprived. The 
nity and grandeur, from the time of its fourth Baronet, Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
first erection into a sovereign Dukedom, officiated as Grand Cup-bearer of Eng- 
A. D. 012, to the conquest of England land at the Coronation of George II. ; 
. in 1066. They possessed the honourable as did Sir Richard,; the seventh Baronet, 
and powerful office of Groveneur ;* at that of George III., as lords of the 
and from that place of high trust they manor of Great Wymondley in Herts, 
took their surname. The family is tra- The last-named Sir Richard was created 
ced to an uncle of Rollo, the ancestor Lord Grosvenor, Baron Grosvenor of 
of William duke of Normandy, under Eaton, by letters patent dated April 8, 
whose standard Gilbert Le Grosvenor 1761. He married Henrietta, daughter 
served in his victorious expedition- into of Henry Vernon of Hilton in the coun- 
England. The earldom and county of ty of Stafford, esq. by wjiQm he had 
Chester being granted to the Norman issue the present Earl, and three other 
Earl Hugh of Avranches, nephew to children. On the 5th day of July, 1784, 
King W llliam and uncle to Gilbert he was advanced to the dignities of Vis- 
Le Grosvenor, the latter obtained the count Belgrave and Earl Grosvenor. 
moiety of the lordship of Lostock, The late Earl Grosvenor, although 
called Over Lostock, in that county, calumniated by some scurrilous writers 
The pedigree of this ancient family has whose venal pen9 he disdained to bribe, 
been preserved with peculiar clearness, was one of the most honourable, bene- 
. from the circumstance of a celebrated he- volent, and accomplished, gentlemen of 
raldic suit, which was contested before his time. But his passion for the sports 
the High Constable and High Marshal of of the turf was indulged to excess, 
England and other commissioners in the and was rendered, perhaps, the more 
12tn year of Richard II., between Sir injurious to his fortune, by the unble- 
Robert Le Grosvenor and Sir Richard mished honour and integrity which 
Le Scrope, on the subject of a coat of he preserved in the transactions to 
arms, viz. Azure , one Bend, Or; the re- which it gave rise. His public conduc t 
suit of which wa9 a decree that the was no less irreproachable. In early 
Grosvenors should in future bear, in- life he was attached to the politics of 
stead of the Bend, a Garb , Or; which Lord North; but when that Statesman 
arms have ever since been borne by this proved obstinate in his determination of 
family. continuing the American War, with 

Richard Grosvenor of Eaton was ere- little reasonable prospect of success, 
ated the first Baronet of this family on Lord Grosvenor ceased to support his 

measures. He did not, however, join 

• £e Groveneur was the Grand Huntsman, the opposite party, but retired wholly 
afaoffice of great dignity in the forest system from public afiairs. Toward the end 
ariose times. of his fife, the immense resources which 
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he possessed Were < taj£dlv dfcdtirig Ihe resjVecV tp llic Influence wh^cltpajtwiwl 
restoration "of his finances, which had anrfety expected him to passers, i i- 

Lord Befo rave enj-er^d early into puhr 
life, Under the auspsces^pf Mr.^Pift* 


suffered from the enormous expense of 
his racing-establishments: ' Upon' his 
Lordship^ death oil August lR02,‘ 
his only son. the present Earl, then 
discount BeJgrave, succeeded to his 
tide. 

This nobletnan was bom' on the 9Sd 
day of March, 1767. Though early de- 
prived of the advantages of o mother's 
care, he was reared with an affection not 
inferior to maternal bv the virtuous and 
venerable Lady Jane GrosVenor, his pa^ 
ternal grandmother, and her daughter. 


Kc 1 . . . J> .. v „ M> v 

who was wejl acquainted ^’ith t^r 
lents, and desirous to ayail, hiulself 9(h)* 
parliamentary support. He, sat ^ 
membef for East Looe, and auerwardp 
for the city of Chester, ‘1 When he f^rst 
spoke in the House of Comn>oqs,an AIM 
effectual and unfair attempt was mpde t^ 
disconcert him, bv ridiculing a Greek 
quotation which he iutrod^oed wjtf* 
great propriety. But his Lordship was 
not then aware that, in that grave assem*i 


To them he is Indebted for the early in- bly, an English jest or sarcasm is always 


fusion Of serious and religious principles 
which have been through life the un- 
erring guides of his conduct j arid their 
memory is cherished by his Lordship 
sUnongnis dearest attachments. 

He commenced his public education 
at Harrow School, and completed It at 
Trinity College, Cambridge , where, un- 
der the instructions of the learned Pro- 
fessor Hailstone, he became proficient 
m the numerous attainments requisite 
for a brilliant career in the elevated re- 

S ’on in which he was destined to move. 

n his leaving college, it became the 
anxious wish or his father that he should 
add to the knowledge derived from lite- 
rary sources, a faqftili&r acquaintance 
with foreign manners and institutions. 
He was v^ell fcware of the dangers' and 


ah overmatch for a Greek sentiment. 

In l78<) his Lordship became one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, which office 
he held . till June 1791. Two years 
afterwards he was made one of the 
Commissioners for India affairs. The 
only public situation which . he now 
holds is that of Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire. 

When the French revolutionary go- 
vernment, intoxicated with Continental 
victories, threatened the invasion of this 
countiy. Lord Belgrave was oUe of the 
foremost of those patriots who displayed 
SO gallantly the formidable power with 
which an invading enemy would have 
had to contend. A strong and well-dis- 
ciplined regiment was raised, chiefly by 
his active exertions, in the united pa- 


temptotions to which the morals of rishes of St. Margaret and St. John the 

.l. . ** t _ 1 * . n *• . xwr . • l. LI- 


youth must necessarily be exposed in 
making the tour of Europe, whether en- 
tirely free from restraint, or under the 
nominal controul of a hireling, whose 
principal care is usually to gratify every 
wish of his charge. His Lordship knew 
the inefficafey of 'such arrangements, and 


Evangelist, Westminster, in which his 
Lordsnip then resided. This corps he 
commanded for several years, during 
which its discipline, attention, and 
strength were conspicuous 5 but from 
ill health. he at length determined to 
abstain from active exertion, and the 


ni^ lu^uu/aujr ui ouui aiiau^ui^iu^. auu aUSia ill iiuui avui^ giuu) ui«w »»»v 

preferred entrusting the conduct or his bustle of public life. He therefore re- 


son to his own discretion, aided by the 
legitimate influence of an elder friend 
of eminent talents, experience, and inde- 
pendent principles. Mr. Gifford, who 
had lour enjoyed the Eari’s friendship 
and confidence, was selected for this de- 
licate charge, which his regard for the 
ihther, and his knowledge of the amiable 
and unsophisticated character of the son, 
induced him to accept with pleasure. 
Accordingly Lord Belgrave and Mr. 


signed the command of this corps, to 
the great regret of the members; and 
for several years indulged in domestic 
retirement. 

His Lor(]ship*s political sentiments 
induced Him originally, to support the 
measures ' of Mr. Pitt 5 and although he 
has at a subsequent period been found 
among those who oppose the policy 
founded on that great statesman^ prin- 
ciples, the manner and spirit of opposi- 


Gifford visited together every part of tion is in him conciliating and becom- 

v j : ; i i i . • «. . 


Europe, during a peregrination of seve- 
ral yean; in which his Lordship was 
everywhere caressed and admired ; while 
the regularity and propriety of his con- 
duct, amidst all the temptations of Con- 
tinental dissipation, exempted his elder 


ing — it bears the character of disinterest- 
edness and sincerity. Although we 
cannot ascribe to his political views the 
comprehensiveness which the circum- 
stances of this country have required, 
and still demand, we admire his steady 


companion from every solicitude with and consistent regard for public 
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my, as well as the motives of his zealqua 
ehrieaVotiri to secure the performaxice 
of religious duties, add the due observ- 
ance Or the sabbath. His Lordship ia 
one bf the few Who are entitled to insist 
oti these points; since not only is his 
own piety exemplary, but it is evinced 
by acts Of benevolence which prove it 
the genuine o&prfng bf Christianity. 

In 179$ his Lordship was married to 
Eleanor Egerton, only child, of Sir That 
mas Egerton, afterwards Lord Grey 
de Wilton , descended from the an- 
cient and honourable house of Malpas, 
one of the baronies of the palatinate of 
Chester founded at the Conquest, which 
produced the Karls of Cholmbndeiey, 
and the Dukes and Earls of Bridge- 
water. Perhaps there never was an^ 
union in the higher circles which was 
more generally approved than that of the 
Earl and Countess; nor one in which 
the' universal anticipation of conjugal 
happiness, founded on the excellent and 
congenial dispositions of the parties, has 
been more completely justified by the 
result.’ The assiduous cafe of the Coun- 
tess in educating her children, in instill- 
ing virtuous and pious sentiments into 
their tender minds, and preserving them 
from every tincture ofpride and bigotry, 
has been a source of pure and rational 
delight to herself, and entitles her to the 
praise of a most exemplary mother. 

Those tender cares have found their in- 
estimable reward in the excellent cha- 
apters of her Ladyship’s children . The 
eldest son, Richard Viscount Belgrave, 
the heir apparent of his father’s title, 
was bom tn 1795, and was niarried in 
18 19 to' the Right Honourable Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Stafford* •* . 

The Honourable Thomas Grosvehor, 
the second son , who lately succeeded, on 
the death of his maternal grandfather, to 
the earldom of Wilton, is now on his 
travels in Italy. The Honourable Ro- 
bert Grosvenor, the third son, is a pro- 
mising young man, now (we believe) at 
college. The illustrious parents expe- 

* ♦The following lines on this auspicious 
marriage, are extracted from a beautiful ode, 
tmpubitShed, by the firir authoress of The 
Veils, or the Triumphs of Constancy. 

•* Yet can the mute of Heaven intreat 

For yon, Mcvt pair, one ble&sing more t 
OfVotih, of love, of wealth or State, 

Has Heaven one richer gene raatofe ? 

On yon onchequer'd pleasures wait. 

Your cup of joy is brimming 0*cr ; 

**. Oh! may its sweets for ever flow 
brightly as they spjuftk itow !” 

Digitized by 


riepced a severe. shock of domestic mis- 
fortune iu the loss of theironly daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary, who had attained the age 
of twelve years, and whose amiable and. 
affectionate disposition had greatly en- 
deared her to all who knew her. 

Eaton Hall, the recently erected and 
beautiful family mansion of his Lord- 
ship, is situated about three miles to 
the south, of Chester, on the edge of an. 
extensive park, abounding with huge 
and venerable timbejr. It is of the ca- 
thedral Gothic style of archi lecture of the* 
time of Edward IU^ and stands on the 
site of the old mansion, a square brick 
fabric, erected by Sir Thomas Grosve- 
nor in the feign of King William III.' 
In this magnificent building, of whichr 
the interior^ and even the turniture, ate 
executed ih a corresponding style, Mr. 
Porden the architect has been eminently, 
successful in adapting the rich variety of 
our ancient ecclesiastical architecture to 
modern domestic convenience. Undet* 
his directions 

u the mansion row 

In ancient English grandeur; turrets, spires, > 
And windows, climbing high from base to root _ 

In wide and radiant-rows, bespoke Its birth 
Coeval with those rich cathedral flutes 
(feothic »U-uamed) where harmony result* 

. From disunited parts, and shapes minute. 

At once distinct and blended, boktty form 
One Vast majestic whole.* 

J*ino#i BngU$h Cardtm, , 

The arms of no less than seventeen* 
heiresses, who in the course of its long 
descent of ancestry have intermarried 
into this noble house, are introduced 
with great propriety in various parts of 
the edifice, combined with those of 
Grosvenor and Wilton. 

■ His Lordship’s magnificent gallery of 
pictures at. Grosvenor House is one of 
the most valuable, pure, and diversified 
collections in the possession of any indi- 
vidual, and exhibits exquisite specimens 
of the works of the greatest old and mo- 
dern mastejs of the foreign and British 
Schools. The basis of this collection 
was laid. by the late Earl Grosvenor, 
Who with great judgment selected some 
of the best pictures formerly in the pos- 
session of Xord Waldegrave and Sir 
Luke Schaub : to which he added some 
very fine works, purchased for him in 
Italy, by Mr. Dalton, then keeper of 
his Majesty’s pictures. It is, however* 
still more creditable to his Lordship’s 
liberality and discrimination, that he 
discovered and patronized the rising ta- 
lent of the English School; and se- 
lected some of the best productions 
of ipsborough, Wilson, and 
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W«te»u 


Siobbs, which #o»fte<ackht*m*l spbm- 
dour on this coHectUu*.) tftitithfrjtastb 
and judgment of thepiwe&t EwA bavtl 
added the mrot, valuable ipit4ts tothe 
Groevewr gallery, paiiieuWrtai l by: the- 
purchase* ^ few years a#>> of the pier? 
tures of the late -Mr* Agar, which con* 
tained, among other inestimable trea- 
sures, eleven fine pictures by Claude*: 
After the death of Mr. Agar, it was de- 
termined to bring , the .whole of his col- 
lection to public sale : and the disposal 
of it was confided to an agent, not less 
distinguished for his fine .taste: and judg- 
ment, than foe his honourable real in 
promoting the interests of throe, who 
consign property to his cnae*, A cousin 
derable sensation was produced by , the 
announcement of the sale. The pictures 
had already been removed to Pall Mall^ 
and notices of the in tended auction hav* 
ing been transmitted to every part of the 
Continent, many persons willing to < be- 
come purchasers had arrived, hut only 
in time to learn that, the entire collect ; 
tion was destined to add to the magnifi- 
cence of Grasveaor House. This gai- . 

' — — — 1 


1*7 is, ljbtiaUy! opened itorftbQc : vi#rrof 
thmpfofessors and adjoined , of p*Mrti«gfn 

k evinces ihoexahedi taste ofi the ilMif* 
tnourpSopmetor, to wbou*, »«d ; tt>r f¥H 
ttfena like him, British. r artiste look 
up confidently t. for; .that • discriminating 
encouragement which ghmc ,om wafilfc 
them, to emulate the glory of tapeientart*^ 
The vast revenue of E«rl<5r^0nrodft 
chiefly derived from his .extensive land?: 
in Cheshire,, his mines in fllintehireapd 
Denbighshire, and, a large estate in one; 
of the most valuable parts of the, world,, 
the western division, of , the. English, 
trapolis. ; Formerly the lessee* < of thq 
London property easily obtained renewals' 
of the . Wes granted to the teuildw 
upon payment of small finest Bgt the! 
present Earl, while he pejroUs ihe.reN 
newal of the leases, is careful to reserve: 
a due increase of rent; Abus adding -to i 
his income and that of his successors. 
Wealth in such hands is a blessing to 
the community, as it will ever be re- 
garded as a trust for the reward of virtue,, 
merit, and itdu&try, , and; the support of 
religion, and . social order. 


THE CORONATION. 


THE general interest with which this 
important national solemnity is antici- 
pated, will probably ensure the favour- 
able reception of a few remarks on the 
origin and nature of its constituent 
ceremonies, and the most remarkable 
customs observed in its celebration. , 

As to the Recognition , it will be 
recollected, that among the Anglo- 
Saxons the principle of lineal hereditary 
descent was not always adhered to, 
but was regulated by popular election. 

At a great natiomu assembly or gene- 
ral council held at Calcuith in the year 
785, it was declared that kings are law- 
fully to be elected by the clergy and 
elders of the nations. 

The following testimony is from the 
venerable Bede, and it receives additional 
weight from having been translated into 
English by the greatest of our kings — 
by Alfred. u jS emoseipsum potent re- 
gem constitute ; quin populus libertatem 
eligendi regem f quem voluerit, soriitur : sed 
postquam sn regem inaugurate Jiterit, tunc 
im&erium in populum rex habel.” In the 
Will of king JElfred is a clause which 
shows that he did not consider his 
crown as conferred either by inheritance 


from his royaL forefathers or by th<r > 
pope’s consecration, but. that .he, h*Jd, 
it as a gift which, tp quote his own 
words, " Deuset prindpes cuni seviorilfis 
populi misericarditcr ac benigne dedrrunt * 

It sufficiently appears, as well from 
the mode in which the crown was con- 
ferred on William J. apd his confirma- 
tion of the Confessor’s laws, as from 
the testimonies about to be cited; 
that at the coming in of the Normans 
the right of national election was nei- 
ther lost nor discontinued. ; and we are , 
surprised at finding a too common, error, 
repeated by Mr. Turner ip his learned 
History of the. Anglo-Saxons, that “ the 
Norman conquest terminated the power 
of the Witenagemote, apd changed the 
crown from an, elective tp an hereditary 
succession.” Such an assertion can only 
be reconciled with historical fact by. 
giving it a very limited interpretation. 
That the pretension? of hereditary de- 
scent were not, aftjqr the Conquest, sq 
frequently past by in the exercise of the, 
elective right, we must readily admit ; . > 
but that any so great and general change 
was then effected, we shall not be dis- 
posed to acknowledge. 


* A catalogue with etchings of the whole collection has lately been published by Mr. 
Young, keeper of the British Institution, by permission of the noble proprietor, accom- 
panied by historical notices of the principal works. 
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n^ihA^ri>o# king *u c*t8# 

t^l4te bfoth«*4‘thit>i*e <s> remarkably irt 

of eariiar 

4bt». ^‘1% is^welt' knmvri toi youaM 
AMim^UrltttllliHriil Of kucdesrion to 
by 1 unanimous 
c&fefetit Of thc'kmgddftii with invocW- 
ribW Of> the Holy Ghout* he be elected 
fori*fc own dfc^erts^ |, • 

1( Eveti >the law bock* of our Nortaun 
jurists*, 1 whifch have nearly the reverence 
of ttradea amongst ns, proclaim the cus- 
tom df the nation ; m electing its king* 
The Mbrour says of (he eany English, 
** etfiereiti deeuv un roy & reigner sir 
ettaf f * 9 and that being elected, they did 
Ih&it him by oaths and laws. “ If 
Bractdh or if Fleta may be judges of 
this question, they will tell us that in 
thfeir rimes our king was elective } 4 Nan 
a regnermh dicifur, zed a bene regendo , et 
ad hoc eleCtuS, est: 9 and^ again, 4 nd hcc 
avtem crealrus reJp et electus, ut justitiam 
facial nniversis 9 99 

The present form of the Recognition 
is as follows ; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury addressing the assembly on the 
four sides of the theatre successively, 
says, 44 Sire, — I here present, unto you 

King the rightful inheritor of the 

Crown of this realm : wherefore, aH 
ye that are come this day to do your 
homage, service, and bounden duty, are 
yc willing to do the Same ? M 

This term of address does not occur 
in any of the rituals or accounts of 
Coronations prior to that of Charles II 
by Ashmole; nor was the term recog- 
nition ever before applied to this part 
of the ceremony. It appears singularly 
inapplicable. But the various addresses 
of the Archhishops on the several 
Coronations of Henry I, Richard II, 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Henries, 
and Edward VI, all' require the assent 
of the people to the Coronation of the 
monarch.* 

The following was the prescribed form 
in the reigns ofnENRY VUE. and Henry 
VIII. “ This done, the cardynall as 
archbishop of Caunterbury, shewing the 
king to the people at the iiij. parties of 
the seid pulpyt, shall seye in tnis wyse. 
Sirs [IT here present Henry rightfull and 
undoubted enhetitour by the lawes of 
God and man to the coroune and rqyall 
dignitfe of Englande, with all things 
therunto annexed and apperteynyng ; 


• See Mr. Taylor’s learned work, 44 The 

Glory of Regality,” from which tills article 
is chiefly selected. 


elodu* chosen and 'requited by all the 
thra esUHca^f tbi* laarfe to tako uppon 
byati theisdtt^ovoufte and myarf dig. 
mice; Whunrihxm ye shall* under, 
staade thgt thia daye is prefixed and p- 
poynted by all the pyere of this lands 
tor the consecration, etmnction, and 
coronation of the seid mooste excellent 
prince Henry. Well ye serve at this 
tymeand geve your wills and assents te 
tiie «ame consecmckm, emraction, and 
ooronacion ? Wherunto the people shall 
say with a grete voyee Ye, ye, ye \ so’ be 
it : Kyng Henry, Kvng Henry." 

The Coronation Oath has uudeigone 
many changes. The first on record is 
that of JEthelred II, who was crowned 
in the year 9?8: this curio** reiiqoe is 
preserved in the Latin ritual used at the 
time, and in a contemporary English 
version : the latter also contains an 
adtnifabfo exhortation to the sovereign 
on the duties of htr ofldee, add on his 
reeponribiltty as the pastor of his people. 
From Edward II to Hemy VIII, the 
sovereign swore to- grant and keep the 
laws, customs, and liberties, granted 
to the clergy and people by Edward 
the Confessor. In tne Coronation 
oatbs of the Stuarts, several important 
innovations were made, which gave 
rise to much controversy. At the Re- 
volution a new form was settled by 
Parliament, in which some changes 
have since been made by the same 
authority, agreeably to alterations m the 
state of the Kingdom. As this oath is 
a necessary and most important consti- 
tutional act ; it might be interesting to 
inquire into the- actual relation between 
the King and his subjects, previously 
to his Coronation. 

The ceremonies of unction and coro* 
nation are of Jewish origin, and were 
introduced by Christianity into the 
different European nations. Charlew 
magne was the first of the Western 
kings, and A£thelstan the first English 
monarch crowned. The use of the 
sceptre is much more antient. In 
Homer we read of trxijTroC^oij&xo^A.Jjif, 
sceptered kings, but none are men- 
tioned A crowned. 

The Chair on which our kings sit to 
receive the crown is principally remark-, 
able for its marble seat, which hath ac- 
quired no trivial fame from the pens of 
old historians. Their legends inform us 
that this is the very stone on which the 
patriarch Jacob laid his head in theplarn 
of Luz ' y that it was brought from ifilgypt 
into Spain by Gathelus the supposed 
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founder of the Scottish nation ; that it 
was thence trai^petted Into Ireland 
“ amongst ofther prineelie iewreUs.an 
regall monuments” by Simon Breob, 
who was crooned upon , it about 700 
years before thebirih of Christ, and that 
it was thepce carried to Scotland by 
king Fergus 330 years, before the «ans 
sera. After such adventures it will not 
he summing that the stone. should <once 
more be removed, and find its way to the 
abbey of Westminster. 

Such are the legends relating to the 
Fatal Stone* But its, probable history 
is so remarkably and is carried hack to 
a period so remote, that the aid of fie? 
tion was scarcely wanting toprocurerit 
reverence and regard* . Mr. Toland justly 
styles this “ the antienfeeat respected 
monument in the world, for though 
some others may be more ancient as to 
duration, yet thus superstitious!/ re* 
garded they are not.” 

The object of our inquiries may un* 
doubtedly be traced to Ireland. It was 
roost probably one of those scenes 
which the druids or priests, of the oetm# 
try were used to consecrate for particu* 
lar sacred or political purposes : iu place 
was the hill of Tara, and upon it she 
kings of Ireland for many ages, received 
their authority. In the lnsh language 
the names given to this stone, signified 
the fatal stone, or the stone of fortune; 
these it probably obtained from, a power 
which it was said to possess of showing 
the legitimacy of royal descent, which 
it acknowledged by an oracular sound 
when a prince of the true line was 
placed bn ite under a pretender it was 
silent. The Irish have an antient 
prophecy respecting the stone, implying 
that the possesskm of it was necesaar 
to the preservation of the regal power. • 

In later times this prophecy assumed 
the following form s 

•* NisfaUat Fatuntf ScttHtyuKvnque locntum 
Imcnmmt lupiden, regntrre tenemrn ibidem.” 

or in the Lowland Scotch cf Wyntownis 
Cronykil, , 

“ Butgyf wetdys falyhand be, 

Quhare evyr J?at stane yhe srgyt sc v 
pare sail be Scott’19 be regnand. 

And lorddjs hale owe all /at laqd.” 

In either way the prediction continues 
to be fulfilled in that branch of the 
family of James I. which now fills the 
British throne ! 

From Ireland the Fatal Stone was 
conveyed to the. settlement which the 
people of that country had made on the 


. . ' .. \ * -■ 1 

north-western part of our island, from 
th e m e&Usd SoodantL > Whfthet-were- 
aeive oc tqett thb ilndkioothati it' Was 
btoughtover by< Fergus, there is 'W 
doubt that the atone Was rembvedvo 
Scotland aft a very -early period, and that 
it was always regarded^ avacred 
monument by the pebpteof thartcoun- 
try. This opinion appears to butrottn* 1 
teoanoedby the late ingenious Mr. King; 
who says ^ it is clear enough that before 
the rime of Kennkh* that is, bbfore tho 
year 834, it feadbeen placed pimply and 
plainly as a stone of great import and 
of great notoriety in Argylcshiro, and; 
on account of the reverence paid to it) 
was removed by Kennith*” This king; 
having taken it from the castle of Dun- 
suffrage, its antient station, placed it in 
the abbey-church of Scone, in the year 
850: he also inclosed it in a chair of 
wood, on which he caused to be en* 
graven the Leonine distioh which we 
have already quoted. Hare aH the Scot- 
tish kings were crowned upon k till the 
year tagG, when the victorious Kdwutd L‘ 
brought it to England and -leftitos an 
offering of conquest at the shrine of the 
Confessor, where it is still preserved. 

By the treaty of Northampton in 
13&8v which was 000 firmed- by Parihi- 
ment, it was agreed that the stone 
should- be re turned to Scotland: and for 
this end/ writs were issued by Edward 
111., which however wove never exe- 
cuted. After its arrival in England, 
Edward I. caused it to be placed in a 
new chair with a «tep, richly painted 
and adorned with gilding. In the wank 
robe account of that king -under the 
year 1300 arc the sums which were than 
laid out uponit, amounting to 1 L 
— *a considerable expense m thosd days. 
In order to illustrate the dignity of tne 
relique, and to celebrate “ the crestad 
pride of the First Edward,” a tablet 
was suspended near . the chair with, the 
following inscription, 

Si (pHd hdbent vtri r rt eftrunica Cava Jtdeeve 
' ClamBitw 1 hoc nobrtis er&tnpii* ' 

Id cmpwt etimim Jacob ^noudampatfiairka ’ 
Qmm pomtU qwftau nuMiaamirmpM 
Qnem tuHt cm Sc*tti qfolmn* qmrteicMor honoris 
Edmardm Prim * «, Altn vebd arampotens 
Scoton tm domUor , motter voiUlimnt** /fedor, 
Anglorum deevs, et gloria mjliti*.* 

But this has long since sha fed the fete 
of many other written memorials with 
which the abbey abounded. - 

The coronation chair is of oak, of au 
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architectural 44 rignJ arid omanriiricd oik 
the/backatvl sukawith romof pointed 
arches, th© forge- of Which cwifirmsttie 
repdrted Age of thisfiraerable'rdKqufe.* ! 
MSdme i^toaioo are yet ta be seen of 
tkoi pnUiUn^>anil griding with which it 
wft*, oncci f ddoched. Jfc is ' hr height 
about*!*! feet seven inohepi m depth 
twertfy-fcMr -i inches, and the width of 
toe adat.'i wfahmside is twentyreightr 
inchetv At pins inches from the ground 
is *r firtune tdsuripait the stone, upon 
the surface; of which is the seat. The 
bfock appeal to he of a* reddish sand- 
stotie^ Amk ht' each end a short iron 
cb*Mi! ia ftstenod in it!; but these are 
noartyfeoncfccded by the wood-worki The 
lover of aatient art mmt regret that so 
beautiful a fabric should be exposed to A 
external injury as- well as decay, and 1 
must wish, it possible, that the chair’ 
of kii^ Edward might rather be restored 
inits-origittal style of decoration, than 
concealed era the custom hath been at 
the time of coronation!) by a covering 
even of the richest material. 

In Strutt’s Hopba Angel-cynnan (voh 
iii. pi. 47 .) is a representation of Ed- 
ward LI. in a chair of state, which is 
probably intended for that which now 
contains the stone.' 

Another chair, m imitatioirof that 
above described, was made for the 1 
queen of William 111 . and kept in the 
satneplacfe. 

With respect to the unction, the fol- 
lowing curious history is recorded by* 
some anftient writers, "and certainly de- 
senes as much credit as the French 
tradition of the holy rial brought from 
heaven for the consecration of king* 
Clovis*. While St. Thomas h Becket 

•The legend of the Sainte ampoulle, used , 
in the consecration of the kings of Prance 
is Aus recorded in Hiftcrtiar*s Life of St. * 
Amy, ch. 21. “ And behcikl a dove, fairer 
than snow, suddenly brought down a vial in 
his mouth, full of holy 01L AU that were 
present were delighted with the fragraney of 
it* and whan the archbishop had received it 
the dove ‘Vanished** Another historian is 
Esther more particular ■ in his relation. 
** When he that bore the' chrism was absent, 
and kept off by the people, !o! suddenly no 
other, 4 oub 4 e?s, than the Holy Spirit ap- 
peared iq the visible form of a, dove, who 
carrying the holy oil in his shining bill, laid 
•t down between the hands of the minister.” 
See Men in, p. 15. The same oil which was 
thus received is said to have remained ever 
since undiminished, as that consecrated by 
Moses is reported to have lasted till the cap- 
tivity, or about 900 years. 


Was Hi banishment at Sen* in draftee, as 
he was praying In a eh rifCh by night to 
thfe blissed Virgin, she ftfodenYy ap- 
peared to him with a golden eagle and 
a sutaH rial of stone or glass, which she 
delivered to the archbishop, assuring 
him of the happiest effects upon those 
kings who should be anointed with the 
tmetkm it contained 5 and desiring him 
to give it to a 1 monk df Fattier*, who 
would hide it under at large stone in the 
chtiTeh of St. Gregory. In this place 
the ampulla, with tne eagle, which was 
probhbly made to contain it, and an ac- 
count of the vision written by St. 
Thomas, were preserved, till in the 
reign of Edward III. they were diseo- 
vHed by Tevdadon to a certain holy 
mhn, wW brought the sacred vessel to 
the duke of Lancaster, arid by him it 
was delivered to the Rfaek Prince, who 
sent it to the Tower, to be safely kept 
in a strong ehest. Here it was found 
by his’ son RiehUrd II., Who wished to 
be anointed with it : but he Was told by 
the archbishop that it was enough for 
him to hdve once received the sacred 
unction, and* that it ought not to be ire- ‘ 
pealed ; nor was it used till the acces- 
sion of Henry IV., who was honoured 
with it at his coronation. 

The vessel which is nowiised to hold 
the consecrated oil retains the form of 
air eagle whh the wings expanded, and 
standing' on a pedestal. The height of 
thfe Whole is near seven tnfehes, and its 
Weight about ten ounces. There is also 
a spoon,- into which the oil is poured 
from the beak of the ‘ eigle by the offi- 
ciating prelate. The spoon, as well as 
the eagre, is of gold, cHpsed ; and the 
former has four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle. 

Of the Coronation of Queens, it is to 
be observed, that although the royal 
consort of our kings have generally 
been graced with “ all the royal mak- 
ings of a queen,** there is the widest 
difference possible between the corona- 
tion of kings and queens. The former 
is a political and nation*! act ; the latter 
only an honourable Ceremony, originat- 
ing whh the Kfog. The following 
considerations Will elucidate (his doc- 
trine: 1st, that the observance or omis- 
sion of this coronation never was dr 
could be held to influence the right of 
inheritance of the legitimate issue of a 
royal marriage. 2dly, the coronation of 
the ‘King is essential inasmuch as it is 
a political act ; in that of the Queen, 
however, no such character can be 
discovered: no consent is askt from 
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the people as to the person to be 
crowned; no conditions are required 
from her ; no oath is administered ; no 
homage or allegiance is offered. The 
Queen’s Coronation, though performed 
at the same place, and usually on the 
same day with that of the sovereign, 
is a subsequent and distinct solemnity ; 
it proceeds from the King, and is 
granted to his consort for the honour 
of the kingly office. 

The customary appearance of the Lord 
of the Manor of Scrivelsby, as the King’s 
Champion at each coronation is mention- 
ed in an Inquisitio post mortem bearing date 
in the 7th of Edw. Ill* which speaks of 
the tenure as follows : That the man our 
of Scrivelsby is holden by grand ser- 
geanty, to wit by the service of finding, 
on the day of Coronation, an armed 
knight, who shall prove by his body, 
if need be, that the King is true and 
rightful heir to the kingdom. No men- 
tion is made in it of any thing in the 
nature of an hereditary office ; and the 
condition of the tenure is stated in 
terms which are common to many of 
our ancient sergeanties, the possessors 
of which had the care of finding a 
knight — irweniendi militem — to perform 
some particular service. In its first 
institution, then, the duty of the lord of 
Scrivelsby had this extent, no more: 
the performance of such a duty, how- 
ever, had too much of honour attached 
to it to allow of its devolving on a de- 
puty; «nd the obligation of providing 
a champion for the royal title, in case 
of need, became a right of appearing 
as its personal assertor on every new 
succession. 

Nor is this the only ground for such 
an understanding of the tenure before 
us. From other records we find that 
the horse and armour, which are the 
customary perquisites of the service, 
were only to be claimed as of right in 
case a combat ensued ; when this did 
not take place it was at the King’s 
pleasure . whether they became the 
claimant’s property. 

The above particulars are stated with 
a view to account for the existence of 
the noble service of the King’s cham- 
pion as we now find it — certainly with 
no intention of detracting from the 
honour and respect which are so justly 
its due ; and before we leave the records 
above referred to, it is necessary to 
mention, for its further illustration, a 


difference between the ancient and the 
modem mode of performing it. The 
champion was anciently used to ride 
in the procession as well as in the hall, 
and to proclaim his challenge ** dmxnU 
tout le monde ” in both places: the 
former ceremony hath long been dis- 
continued. This may also remind us of 
a remarkable circumstance which oc- 
curred at thfe Coronation of Richard il. 
recorded by Walsingham. Sir John 
Diminock, being armed according to 
usual custom, came with his attendants 
to the door, of the church when the 
service was concluding; but the lord 
Marshal came to him and said that he 
should not have appeared so soon, 
" sed qubd usque act prandium regis 
differ ret adventum suum: quapropter 
monuit ut rediret , et, depoHto tanto onere 
armorum, quiescent ad illud tempus .” 
The champion complied with this ad- 
monition, and retired ; — the cause of 
his seeming irregularity is explained by 
the circumstances above described. 

The form of the challenge is as fol- 
lows : — 

If any person, of what degree soever, 
high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 

sovereign lord — ; , king of Great 

Britain and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, &c. son and next heir to our so- 
vereign lord — , the last king de- 

ceased, to be right heir to the imperial 
crown of this realm of Great Britain, (Jr 
that he ought not to enjoy «he same ; 
here is his Champion, who saith that 
he lieth, and is a false traitor, being 
ready in person to combat with him ; 
and in this quarrel will adventure his 
life against him, on what day soever he 
shall b e appointed. 

But some events have lately oc- 
curred which appear to involve the very ' 
existence of this ancient service, and to 
preclude the possibility of its being 
again repeated. The reader need not 
be informed that an act hath passed the 
legislature for the abolition of trial by 
battle in all cases criminal or civil : 
now without inquiring whether the 
procedure before us partakes more of 
the quality of an appeal of treason or 
of a writ of right, yet as the mode of 
conducting it is undoubtedly a wager 
of battle, must we not, however re- 
luctantly, conclude that the service of 
the King’s champion is become extinct^ 
no exception of any kind having been 
made in the recent enactment ? 
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^COF 'ibct^liiA iftitaMstmg eouotiy 
dMngtn^4fc?&M oaastorf Basil, bo- 
.K^ekithe Wtfamd'Sad degree* of South 
tMmte, Ew*j**n s hare long been des- 
'dtut^of any returalte knowledge. Until 
the anfeiatioti Of the Portuguese court, 
it wae tfre narrow' policy of the Brasilian 
govetnm^ttorittipade, byevery possible 
obttach/the researches of travellers in 
these regions. 1 A more liberal system is 
now adopted, which not only permits, 
but encourages and assists the investiga- 
tions of adventurous and scientific indi- 
viduals* To this enlightened policy we 
owe the important discoveries of Prince 
Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied, who in 
the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, explored 
the eastern coast of Brazil, and much 
of the interior of the country, which, 
until the recent publication of his travels, 
was wholly unknown, or at least not 


A SAVAGE TRIBE OF BRAZIL. 

un the Doca, fft.tha spot where the 
jPoettoseo of Lmhareab now built ; and 
this post was provided with one piece of 
cannon to .Cover the intended new road 
to Minas. At first the savages were 
frightened away by it, but when they 
had gradually beoome better acquainted 
with the Europeans and their weapons, 
their fear* subsided. They once made a 
sudden attack on the station, killed one 
of the soldiery and would have overtaken 
and massacred the other*, who fled, had 
they not sought their safety in the river, 
ana escaped in the boat, which happened 
to be just than coming with the relief. 
As the savages could not reach them, 
they filled the cannon with stones, and 
then retired into their woods. 

•After this event, the late minister of 
state. Count de Linhares, formally de- 
clared war against them, in a well- 


described. Among the most valuable known proclamation : by his orders, the 
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•and curious additions which the Prince 
has made to our knowledge of natural 
history, geography, manners, and cus- 
toms, may be reckoned his communica- 
tions relating to the various uncivilized 
tribes wbieh inhabit the extensive forests 
that separate the East coast from the 
lofty and naked ridge of Middle Brazil 
in the provinces of Minas GeraSs, 
Goyaz, and Pernambuco. These abori- 

f inal savages have hitherto scarcely been 
nown in Europe evert by name ; but 
rude and barbarous as they are, they are 
* not destitute of vigour, courage, or sa- 
gacity, and may therefore, in the course 
of events, become enlightened and power- 
fill. The following account of tne Bo- 
tocudos, one of the most powerful and 
Warlike of these tribes, is taken from 
these interesting travels.* 

The Botocudos rove about in the 
forests ort the banks of the Rio Doce, 
up to its source in the Capitania of 
Minas Geraes. 

These savages are distinguished by 
their custom of eating human flesh, ana 


military stations already established on 
the Rio Doce' were reinforced and in- 
creased in number, to secure the settle- 
ments of the Europeans, and the com- 
munication with Minas up the river. 
Since that time no mercy has been 
shewn to the Botocudos : they have 
been extirpated, wherever they have been 
found, without* respect to age or sex; 
and only now and then, on particular 
occasions, some very young children 
have been spared and brought up. This 
war of extermination was prosecuted 
with the more inveteracy and cruelty, as 
it was firmly believed that they killed all 
their enemies who fell into their hands, 
and devoured them. When it was farther 
known that in some places, on the Rio 
Doce, they had expressed pacific dispose 
tions in uieir manner by clapping their 
hands, and had then treacherously killed 
with their formidable arrows, tne Por- 
tuguese who had crossed over to them, 
confiding in these amicable demonstra- 
tions, eveiy hope of finding sentiments 
of humanity among these savages was 


by their warlike spirit : they have hitherto "totally extinguished. But that this opi- 
tnade an obstinate resistance to the Por- ilion, derogatory to the dignity of human 
tuguese. If they sometimes appeared at nature, was carried too far, and that the 
one place with all the demonstrations 6f incorrigibility of these people proceeds as 
friendly sentiments, they committed hos- much from the mi 


ti lilies and excesses at another; and 
hence there has never been a lasting 
good understanding with them. Many 
- years ago, a military post of seven sol- 
diers was stationed eight or ten leagues 


• Travels in Brazil, by Prince Mauri&llian 
of Wied-Neuwied. London, 1820 . 
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manner in which they 
have been treated, as from their native 
rudeness, is strikingly evinced in the 
beneficial effects which the moderate 
and humane conduct of the governor, 
Conde dos Arc os, has produced in the 
capitania of Bahia, among the Botocudos 
residing on the Rio Grande de Belmonte. 
The traveller who has just quitted the 
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theatre of this inhuman petty warfare on 
the Rio Doce, is particularly struck, and 
furnished with occasion for the most 
important reflections, when after the 
lapse of a few weeks he arrives in the 
district on the Rio Grande, and there 
sees the inhabitants, in consequence of a 
peace concluded three or four years ago, 
living with these very savages on the 
most friendly footing, which ensures to 
the latter the desired repose, and to the 
former security and the greatest advan- 
tages. 

The Rio Doce runs through a consi- 
derable extent of country ; its banks are 
covered with thick forests, which are the 


above the surface of the water; they 
are covered with ancient trees of the 
most luxuriant verdure. Each has its 
particular name, and their number is 
said to increase the farther you ascend. 
The water of the Rio Doce, when at its 
height, is turbid and yellowish, and is 
universally asserted by the inhabitants 
to generate fevers. It abounds in fish : 
even the saw-fish ( pristis terra ) comes 
up far above Linhares, and into the 
lagoaof Juparanan, where it is frequently 
caught. 

From the forests they heard the cries 
of numerous monkeys, particularly the 
barbados , the sa&assus, ore. Here it 


haunt of a great number of different ani- was that they first saw in their wild 
mals. Here are frequently found the onto state the magnificent maccaws (psittacus 
or American tapir, two kinds of wild macao , Linn.) which are among the 
swine, ( dicotyles , Cuvier,) the peccary or chief ornaments of the Brazilian forests ; 
caytctu, and the porco a quechada branca they heard their loud screaming voices, 
(taytetu and tagnicati Of Azara), two and saw these splendid birds soaring 
species of deer (tne guazupila andguazu- above the crowns of the lofty sapucaya 
btra of Azara), and above seven varieties trees. They recognised them at a cfis- 
of the cat kind, among which the spotted tance by their long tails, and their glow- 
ounce ( yaguartti , Azara) and the black ing red plumage shone with dazzling 
tiger ( yaguarhc noir , Azara) are the splendour in the beams of the unclouded 
largest and most dangerous. But the sun. Pcrroquets, maracanas, maitac- 
rude savage Botocudo, the aboriginal in- cas, tiribas, curicas, camutangas, nan- 
habitant of this country, is far more for- dayas, and other species of parrots, flew, 
midable than all those beasts of prey, loudly screaming, in numerous flocks 
and the terror of these impenetrable from bank to bank ; and the large and 
forests. stately Muscovy duck ( ana* moschata , 

The Prince’s party proceeded up this Linn.) alighted on the branch of a ce- 
river in a long canoe which was rowed cropia, in the margin of the forest on 
by six soldiers. The party consisted of the bank of the river. The black skim- 
mne persons, all well armed. In order mer ( rynchops nigra, Linn.) sat motion- 
to ascend the Rio Doce, when it is at lesa and with contracted neck upon the 
its height, four men at least are neces- sand-banks : toucans and the curucuas 
saiy, wno propel the canoe with long ( jtrogon viridis, Linn.) uttered their loud 
poles (varas). As there are every where cries. These wild animals, and the 
shallow places, which in the dry season savage Botocudos, who are now how- 
anpear as sand-banks, the poles can ever more rare, are the sole inhabitants 
always reach them, even when the of the banks of this river. There are 
water is high ; and with the most fa- scarcely any settlers : in two places only 
vourable combination of circumstances a few persons, sufficiently provided witn 
it is possible to reach Linhares in one arms for their defence, have fixed them- 
day, but not till late in the evening. selves. They always carry their guns 
The weather was very fine, and when with them, when they go to their plan- 
they had become accustomed to the tations; and those who have no fire- 
rocking of die narrow canoe, caused by arms have at least one of the bows called 
the soldiers walking backwards and for- bodoc, to discharge balls and stones. It 
wards to push it along, they found the is but occasionally, and in their roving 
excursion very agreeable. When it was excursions, that the Botocudos appear 
quite day-light they saw the broad sur- in these parts so far down the river, 
face of the rapid stream glistening in Towards noon they reached the little 
the morning sun; the distant banks were island called from its shape Carapuqa 
so thickly covered with gloomy forests, (Cap.) Here the weary people took 
that in the whole of the long tract some rest, and they found it absolutely 
which they passed, there was not a single impossible to reach Linhares this day. 
open spot which would have afforaed To secure their vessel from the rapid 
room even for a house. Numerous curafent of the river, they ran up be- 
islands of various sizes and forms rise tween the maiu and an island, into a 
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narrow channel, where a number of 
beautiful birds, especially parrots, were 
flying about, and the fine red maccaws 
produced a singularly striking effect as 
the setting sun illumined their scarlet 
plumage. The banks of these islands 
and of the channel were for the most 
part thickly overgrown with the high 
fan-like reed, the sneath of whose flower 
is used by the fiotocudos for their ar- 
rows. When evening approached, the 
soldiers deliberated wnetner it would be 
better to pass the night on the Ilha 
Comprida (long island), or on one of the 
others. The nrst was rejected, because 
it is divided from the shore by only a 
narrow and shallow channel, and tney 
would not have been secure against a 
visit from the savages. They therefore 
proceeded to the Ilha de Gambin, where 
the governors used formerly to pass the 
night when they visited the colony on 
the Rio Doce. The present governor 
has not continued these visits, and the 
bushes on the shore were found so 
thickly grown together, that one of the 
hunters was obliged to clear a plaee 
with bis wood-knife, before they could 
set foot on shore. A large and cheerful 
fire was soon blazing in an open spot, 
whence a large owl (« citruja ) and a Mus- 
covy-duck flew away, affrighted at the 
unexpected guests. They suffered some 
inconvenience from the swarms of mos- 
quitoes, but slept quietly till the morning. 

They left the island very early, pro- 
ceeded up the river past several other 
tafauads, and into a channel between the 
Ilha Comprida and the north bank of 
the river. The current was by no means 
no strong here, but then they met with 
many fallen trunks of trees and laige 
branches, which they had to clear away, 
before they could advance* farther. The 
bushes and lofty ancient trees, which 
border this channel, present the most 
diversified and magnificent spectacle. 
Various kinds of cocoas, especially the 
elegant palmitto, (in other parts called 
jissara,) with its tall slender stem, and 
the small bright green, beautiful feathery 
crown, adorn these dark forests, from 
the recesses of which the calls of un- 
known birds strike the ear. Below, 
close to the water, were some splendid 
flowers, still new to the Europeans; 
among which were a convolvulus (or a 

E lant of that genus) with a remarkably 
irge white flower, and a plant resem- 
bling a bean, of the class diadelphia , with 
a large deep yellow flower, which twined 
about the bushes in thick close wreaths. 
A jacarl , (the alligator of this country), 


a Savage Tribe of Brazil. 

which was quietly basking in the sun, 
fled at the sound of the oars. They soon 
came to several islands, upon which the 
people of Linhares had made planta- 
tions; for it is only on these island* 
that they are quite safe from the savages, 
who have no canoes, and therefore can- 
not cross, except where the breadth and 
depth of the river are inconsiderable. 
Tne officer, called Guarda Mor, resides 
in the Ilha do Boi (Ox Island), and the 
riest of Linhares on the Ilha do Bom 
esus. Towards noon they came in 
sight of Linhares, and landed on the 
north bank, after having with great ex- 
ertion made their way against tne rapid 
current. 

Nearly opposite to the inconsiderable 
settlement of Linhares on the banks of 
this river, is the fazenda and sugar-house 
ofBomjardin, belonging to Lieutenant 
Joao Felippe Calm on. When he was 
going to settle here opposite to Linhares, 
he took thirty or forty armed men, antf 
attacked the Botocudos, who were as- 
sembled in a body, resolved to dispute 
the ground with him. One of these 
savages was killed ; but it soQn appeared 
that this horde, which numbered 150 
bows, could not be driven away by 
force alone; another mode was therefore 
adopted; they were threatened in the 
rear, and by this stratagem induced to 
retreat. Since that time they have given 
him no farther molestation during the 
three years that he has resided here. If 
this place had any trade, the various 
valuable kinds of wood, which these 
forests produce in abundance, might be 
turned to as good an account as the fer- 
tile soil of his fazenda. Peroha , an ex- 
cellent timber for ship building, is in- 
deed considered* as crown property, but 
Mr. Calmon obtained permission to 
build, of this timber, some large hand- 
some sea-canoes, which he sends to 
Capitania and other places laden with 
the produce of his jazenda, and many 
other valuable kinds of wood. 

In order to protect this settlement in 
general from the attacks and cruelties of 
the Botocudos, eight stations have been 
established, whicn are pushed forward 
in different directions into the great 
forests : they are also at the same time 
especially destined to protect the com- 
mercial intercourse, which it has of late 
been attempted to open up the river 
with Minas Geraes. In fact, soldiers 
have already come down from that pro- 
vince, who were in sufficient numbers, 
well armed, and provifled with the de- 
fensive coat called gibao d’armas. These 
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coats, 9ome of which are kept at all the It was at Villa Vi$osa that the author 
stations, are an indispensable covering first saw these savages, of whom he 
against the arrows which the savages says, “ The sight of the Botocudos asto- 
dischaige with great force. They are nished us beyond all expression; we 
wide, made of cotton, and thickly lined had never before seen such strange and 
with several layers of cotton wadding, singularly ugly beings. Their original 
have a high stiff collar, which covers countenances were farther disfigured by 
the neck, and short sleeves that protect large pieces of wood which they wore 
the upper part of the arm ; they come in their lower lips and in their ears : the 
down to the knee, but are very incon- lip is thus made to project very much, 
venient on account of thtfir weight, es- and the ears of some of them hang like 
pecially in hot weather. The strongest large wings down to their shoulders : 
arrow, even when discharged near at their brown bodies were covered with 
hand, does not easily penetrate such a dirt. They were already very familiar 
coat, and it never has force enough to with the ouvidar, who had them always 
inflict any serious wound. The people in the room with him, in order to gam 
indeed place too much confidence in their confidence more and more. He 
these coats, for they assured -us that had some persons who spoke the Boto* 
even a ball would not pierce them* cudo language, and let us hear some 

In the woods on tne banks of the specimens of their singing, which re- 
river St. Matthew, the uncivilised In- sembles an inarticulate howling. Most 
dians are very numerous, and they all of these young Indians had lately had 
live in constant warfare with the whites the smalf-pox : they were still covered 
in this part of the country. In the all over with marks and scars, which, as 
course 01 the last year seventeen persons their bodies were emaciated by the dis- 
were killed by tnem. The northern ease, considerably increased their natu- 
bank is haunted by the Patachos, Cu- ral ugliness. 4 ’ 

manachos, Machacalis (called by the During his stay on the Rio Grande 
Portuguese Machacaris, they themselves de Belmonte, he became more inti- 
cannot pronounce the r well), and other mately acquainted with this tribe. On 
tribes, as far as Porto Seguro. The Bo- his wav to explore a grave for the pur- 
tocudos also are numerous, and said to pose of getting one of their skulls, he 
be chiefly in possession of the south was surprised by the savages, 
bank ; they are feared by the other tribes, “ It was our intention to complete our 

and are considered as enemies by the examination as speedily as possible, but 
rest, who on account of their inferior in the narrow serpentine path, between 
numbers make common cause against the lofty trees, appeared many interest- 
them. The plantations belonging to a ing birds, which detained us : we shot 
fazenda higher up the river were fire- some of them, and I was just about to 
quently robbed by the savages, till the pick one up, when 1 was suddenly sur- 
proprietor devised a singular expedient prised by the short but harsh tone of a 
to get rid of these hostile visitors. He rough voice. I instantly turned round, 
loaded an iron cannon, which was at and lo! close behind me were several 
the fazenda, with pieces of old lead and Bptocudos ! naked, and brown like the 
iron, fastened the lock of a musket to it, beasts of the forest, they stood with 
placed it in the narrow path, by which their great plugs of white wood in their 
the savages always used to come in a ears and lower lips, and their bows and 
column, and laid a piece of wood across arrows in their hands. My surprise, I 
the path which was connected with the confess, was not small : had they been 
trigger by means of a string. The sa- inimically disposed, I should have been 
vages appeared in the dusk of the even- pierced by their arrows before I could 
ing, ana trod on the piece of wood, as nave suspected they were near. As it 
had been intended. When, the people was, I advanced boldly towards them, 
of the fazenda hastened to the spot to and repeated what words I knew of 
see the result, they found the cannon their language: they pressed me, after 
burst, and thirty Indians killed and the manner of the Portuguese, to their 
mutilated, some still on the spot and bosoms ; clapped me on the shoulder, 
others scattered in the woods. The cries and pronounced in a loud tone some 
of the fugitives are said to have been harsh words ; but particularly on seeing 
heard far around. Since this terrible my double-barrellea gun, they repeatedly 
destruction the fazenda is said not to exclaimed with astonishment, punuruhu, 
have been again disturbed by the savages, (several guns) . 
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Some women laden with heavy sacks 
now came up one after another, sur- 
veyed me with equal curiosity, and com- 
municated their remarks to each other. 
Both men and women were entirely 
destitute of clothing : the former were of 
the middle size, strong, muscular, and 
well made, yet in general rather slender, 
but the great plugs of wood in their ears 
and lips disfigured them much : they* 
carried bundles of boWs and arrows 
under their arms, and some had also 
water-vessels made of taquarussu. They 
wore their hair cropped close, except a 
round tuft on the crown of the head ; 
this was the case even with the young 
children, a considerable number of whom 
the mothers carried on their shoulders, 
or led by the hand. 

One of my people, named George, 
who understood something of the lan- 
guage of these savages, had come up in 
the mean time and entered into conver- 
sation with them, on which they im- 
mediately became extremely familiar. 
They inquired after their countrymen, 
whom the ouvidor had sent to Rio, and 
expressed great joy on hearing that they 
would fina them at the post ( destaca- 
mente). Their impatience was now so 
great, that they hurried quickly away. 

I was heartily glad that we had loitered 
on the way ; for if the savages, who had 
to pass dose by the grave, had surprised 
us when engaged in our intended exa- 
mination* their resentment might have 
involved us in great danger.* 

I now resolved to defer my purpose 
till some more favourable opportunity ; 
and had gone but a few steps, when tne 
leader of the party. Captain June, an 
old man of rough appearance, but of a 
good disposition, suddenly met me. He 
saluted us in the same manner as his 
countrymen ; but his appearance was 
still more extraordinary tnan that of the 
others, for he wore plugs in his ears and 
lip four inches and four lines English, in 
diameter; he was likewise strong and 
muscular, but already wrinkled with 
age. As he had left his wife behind, 
he carried on his back two heavy sacks, 
and a great bundle of arrows, and reeds 

* According to the accounts since re- 
ceived from Mr. Freyreiss from Brazil, my 
apprehensions of the consequences of being 
surprised by the savages, in the act of open- 
ing their grave, were ill founded ; for he has 
since opened several graves, in which opera- 
tion the Botocudos themselves assisted him. 
—Note of the Author. 


for arrows. He panted under his load, 
and ran quickly away with his body 
much inclining forwards. His first 
question likewise was, whether his 
countrymen had returned from Rio de 
Janeiro ; and the most lively joy was ex- 
pressed in his whole appearance, when 
we answered him m the affirmative. 

When I soon afterwards returned to 
the Quartet, I found a great number of 
Botocudos^ lying at their ease, in all the 
rooms of the house. Some were sitting 
at the fire, and roasting unripe mainmao 
fruit; others were eating flour which 
they had received from tne command- 
ant ; and a great part of them were conr 
tem plating with astonishment, my people, 
whose appearance was very singular to 
them. They were not a little surprised 
at their white skin, light hair, and blue 
eyes. They crept through every comer 
of the house, in quest of provisions, and 
their appetite was always keen: they 
climbea up all the mammao trees, ana 
where their fruit shewed by its yellowish 
green colour that it was beginning to 
ripen, it was immediately plucked ; nay, 
many ate it quite unripe, either roasted 
on tne hot coals, or boiled. 

I immediately began to barter with 
these savages, giving them knives, red 
handkerchiefs, glass beads, and other 
trifles, for their arms, sacks, and other 
utensils. They manifested a decided 
preference for every thing that was made 
of iron ; and, like all the Tapoyas on the 
east coast, immediately fastened the 
knives they had obtained, to a string 
tied round their necks. A very inte- 
resting scene was afforded us, by the re- 
ception which they gave to their coun- 
trymen and relations, the young Ro tocu- 
dos, who had been with the ouvidor to 
Rio, and now came in successively. 
They were welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality ; old Captain J une sung a joy- 
ful song, and some even affirmed, that 
they saw him shed tears of joy. It has 
been asserted that the Botocudos are 
accustomed, by way of welcome, to 
smell each others* wrists ; Mr. Sellow 
among others says, he has observed this 
practice; but though I was long and 
often among these savages, ana fre- 
quently witnessed their interviews with 
new comers, I never observed, or heard 
of any thing of the kind. 

The old Captain and his chief friends 
had taken up their quarters in a shed, 
open on all sides, and merely covered 
with a thatched roof, which was de- 
signed for the preparation of mandiocca 
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flour ; here they had kindled a great fire, 
near the mandiocca wheel and the great 
stove for drying the flour, and lay 
around it involved in thick smoke, on 
the ashes, which gave to their brown 
skin a grey appearance. The Captain 
himself frequently rose, roughly de- 
manded an axe, and went to fetch fuel ; 
from time to time too, he ventured an 
attack upon us or the Portuguese to ob- 
tain flour, or shook the melon trees to 
get their fruit. 

These Botocudos, who manifest such 
irreconcileable hostility on the Rio Doce, 
are so little feared here on the Belmonte, 
that people have even ventured to go 
several days* journey with them into the 
great woods to hunt, and to sleep with 
them there in their huts $ such experi- 
ments however are not yet very fre- 
quent, as the distrust entertained of 
them cannot easily be quite overcome. 
This mistrust ana the fear of putting 
themselves wholly in their power, are 
not the only circumstances which make 
the Europeans averse to such excur- 
sions in the woods in company with the 
savages ; to these must be added their 
great muscular strength, and ability to 
endure fatigue, ; for our people always 
returned quite exhausted from every ex- 
cursion with the Botocudos. Their 
muscular strength enables them to go 
very swiftly in the hottest weather, both 
up and down hill ; they penetrate the 
thickest and most entangled forests ; 
they wade and 9wim through every 
river, if it be not too rapid j perfectly 
naked, therefore not incommoded by 
clothing, never getting into perspiration, 
carrying only their bow and arrows in 
their hand, they stoop with facility ; 
and with their hardened skin, which 
fears neither thorns nor other injury, 
they creep through the smallest gap in 
the bushes, and can thus pass over a 
great extent of ground in a day. My 
hunters had experience of this their 
bodily superiority, among others, from 
a young ootocudo, named Jukeracke: 
he had learned to be a very good marks- 
man with his gun, and was at the same 
time uncommonly skilful in the use of 
the bow. 1 sometimes sent him with 
other Botocudos into the wood to kill 


tocudos were too swift of foot, and let 
them hunt alone.” 

A combat between two parties of 
this savage horde is thus described ; — 
“ One Sunday morning, when the wea- 
ther was most beautifully serene, we 
saw all the Botocudos of the Quartel, 
some with their faces painted black, and 
others red, suddenly break up, and wade 
through the river to the north bank, all 
with bundles of poles on their shoulders. 
Soon afterwards Captain June, with his 
people, came out oi the wood, where a 
number of women and children had 
sought refuge in some large huts. 
Scarcely had the news of the approach- 
ing combat become known in the Quar- 
tel, when a crowd of spectators, among 
whom were the soldiers, an ecclesiastic 
from Minas, and several strangers, whom 
I also joined, hastened over to the field 
of battle. Each took for his security a 
pistol or a knife under his coat, in case 
the combat should be turned against 
us. 

When we landed on the opposite 
bank, we found all the savages standing 
close together, and formed a half circle 
about them. The combat was just be- 
ginning. First, the warriors of both 
parties uttered short rough tones of de- 
fiance to each other, walked sullenly 
round one another like angry dogs, at 
the same time making ready their poles. 
Captain Jeparack then came forward, 
walked about between the men, looked 
gloomily and directly before him, with 
wide staring eyes, and sung, with a tre- 
mulous voice, a long song, which pro- 
bably described the affront that he had 
received. In this manner the adverse 
parties became more and more inflamed ; 
suddenly two of them advanced, and 
ushed one another with the arm on the 
reast, so that they staggered back, and 
then began to ply their poles. One first 
struck with all his might at the other* 
regardless where the blow fell : his an- 
tagonist bore the first attack seriously 
and calmly, without changing counte- 
nance ; he then took his turn, and thus 
they belaboured each other with severe 
blows, the marks of which long remain- 
ed visible in the large wheals on their 
naked bodies. As there were on the 


animals ; for a little flour and brandy 
they willingly hunted a whole day. 
Jukeracke in particular was very sen' ice- 
able, as he was agile and shewed much 
aptness to all boaily exercises. At first 
my hunters accompanied these people ; 
but they soon complained that the Bo- 


polcs many sharp stumps of branches 
which had been cut off, the effect of the 
blows was not always confined to bruises, 
but the blood flowed from the heads of 
many of the combatants. When two 
of them had thus thrashed ^each other 
handsomely, two more came forward ; 
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and several pair were often 9een en- 
gaged at once : but they never laid 
nands on one another. When these 
combats had continued for some time, 
they again walked about with a serious 
look, uttering tones of defiance, till he- 
roic enthusiasm again seized them, and 
aet their poles in motion. 

Meanwhile, the women also fought 
valiantly ; amidst continual weeping 
and howling, they seized each other by 
the hair, struck with their fists, scratch- 
ed with their nails, tore the plugs of 
wood out of each other’s ears and lips, 
and scattered them on the field of battle 
as trophies. I f one threw her adversary 
down, a third, who stood behind, seized 
her hy the legs, and threw her down 
likewise, and then they pulled each 
other about on the ground. The men 
did not degrade themselves so far as to 
strike the women of the opp6site party, 
but only pushed them with the ends of 
their poles, or kicked them on the side, 
so that they rolled over and over. The 
lamentations and howlings of the women 
and children likewise resounded from 
the neighbouring huts, and heightened 
the effect of this most singular scene. 

In this manner the combat continued 
for about an hour ; when all appeared 
weary, some of the savages showed their 
courage and perseverance, by walking 
about among the others, uttering their 
tones of defiance. Captain Jeparack, 
as the principal person of the offended 
party, held out to the last ; all seemed 
fatigued and exhausted, when he, not 
yet disposed to make peace, continued 
to sing his tremulous song, and encou- 
raged his people to renew the combat, 
till we went up to him, clapped him on 
the shoulder, and told him tnat he was 
a valiant warrior, but that it was now 
time to make peace ; upon which he 
at length suddenly quitted the field, and 
went over to the Quartel. Captain June 
had not shown so much eneigy ; being 
an old man, he had taken no part in the 
combat, but constantly remained in the 
back-ground. 

All of us then left the field of battle, 
which was covered with ear-plugs and 
broken poles, and returned to the Quar- 


tel ; where we found our old acquaint- 
ance Jukeracke, Medcann, Aho, and 
others, sadly covered with braises ; but 
they showed to what a degree man can 
harden himself, for none of them paid 
any regard to his swollen limbs; but 
they sat or lay down on their open 
wounds, and ate with a hearty appetite 
the flour which the commandant gave 
them. The bows and arrows of all these 
savages had stood, during the whole 
combat, leaning against the neighbour- 
ing trees, without their touching them ; 
but it is said sometimes to have nappen- 
ed, on similar occasions, that they nave 
thrown aside the poles, and taken to 
their arms, for which reason the Portu- 
guese do not much like to have such 
combats in their neighbourhood. It 
was not till some time afterwards that I 
heard the cause of the combat, of which 
we had been spectators. Captain June, 
with his people, had been hunting on 
the south bank of the river, in the 
grounds of Jeparack, and killed some 
wild swine. This wis considered by 
the latter as a great insult ; for the Bo- 
tocudos always observe, more or less 
strictly, the boundaries of a certain 
hunting-district, beyond which they are 
in general carefiil not to trespass : such 
offences are the usual occasions of their 
quarrels and wars.” 

The Botocudos, and all the other 
tribes of Tapuyas, have some religious 
notions without being idolators. They 
believe in several mighty supernatural 
beings, of whom the most potent is the 
God of Thunder, called by them Tupa, 
or Tupan. The attempts which have 
hitherto been made to reclaim these 
people from their wild and wandering 
nabits have constantly failed, because 
slavery was proposed to them as the 
price of civilization. We hope that a 
more liberal and humane policy will 
be pursued in future, and have no 
doubt that if settled independently and 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, a 
friendly intercourse with them would be 
far more profitable to the Portuguese 
Brazilians, than the labour which might 
be extorted from them by an unjustif\- 
able invasion of their natural liberty. 
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OK AVGLIKG. BT AN AMATEUR. 

[Being lately on a visit to a worthy old friend in the country, our conversation turned on the 
pleasures of angling, and thus touched a string which vibrated on his mind with peculiar 
force. He told us this sport had been his favourite pastime for many years, and that he had 
been induced to pursue it with the greater ardour by a scries of Letters, which he had re- 
ceived from an experienced brother of the art, written with so much spirit and accurate 
knowledge of the subject, as not only to instruct but to delight him. Wishing to com- 
municate the same gratification to others, which he had felt himself, he yielded to our 
persuasion to allow them to appear in the New Monthly Magazine. We shall, ther efore , 
give them a place in our successive Numbers ; and as they contain many anecdotes and 
descriptions of beautiful scenery in England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as instructions 
for angling, and various particulars of natural history connected with that amusement, 
we flatter ourselves they will prove very entertaining to our readers in general.] 


LETTER I. 

Angling. 

I AM prompted by our long-conti- 
nued friendship to assure you, that as 1 
set a great value upon your health and 
comfort, I rqjoice to hear that you have 
resolved to quit your sedentary employ- 
ment in town, and intend to retire into 
the country. The smoky atmosphere 
of London will be happily exchanged 
for the pure air of the Wiltshire downs, 
and when you are once settled there, a 
person of your excellent flow of spirits, 
and activity of mind, is not likely to be- 
come a prey to ennui , or to want re- 
sources. You will seldom, if ever, I 
trust, cast “ a longing lingering look 
behind/* and sigh for your deserted oc- 
cupation, like the retired tallowrchandler 
who wished to return to the old shop 
on dipping days. Your paternal acres 
will afford you sufficient scope to em- 
ploy yourself profitably as an agricul- 
turist ; and your wish to serve your coun- 
try both usefully and honourably, will 
induce you to act as a magistrate. You 
have in your power 

Retirement, friendship, books, 
as our favourite poet Thomson observes ; 
and I trust, from what I presume will 
be the tenour of your conduct, that you 
will be rewarded with the blessings con- 
tained in the remaining part of that 
poet’s delightful description : 

Applauding conscience, and approving Heav*n. 

When you communicate to me your 
fears, that you shall have too much lei- 
sure upon your hands, and are desirous 
to pass your vacant hours in angling, 
permit me to suggest that neither that 
nor any other amusement ought to oc- 
cupy too much time. Excess is an evil 
in all things ; in nothing more than in 
our recreations, especially as their too 
frequent repetition destroys our relish 
for them, and makes a toil of what 
would otherwise be a pleasure. Per- 
drix, toujours perdrix, is the complaint 
of the surfeited epicure. Avoid a super- 


fluity of sweets, and escape the fate of 
those who 

Die of a roae in aromatic pain. 

Moderate your desires then, and mind- 
ful of my hints, be content with giving 
a day to angling now and then ; and re- 
collect a truism, which although obvi- 
ous may be repeated to advantage, till 
all mankind have reached the summit 
of improvement — that human life is too 
short, and our duties are too numerous 
and urgent, to allow us to sacrifice great 
portions of it to recreations and sports. 

After having said so much in order to 
damp your ardour a little, and keep your 
ursuit of this new amusement within 
ue bounds, 1 shall now proceed to as- 
sure you, that as you pay me the com- 
pliment of applying to me for informa- 
tion, 1 will comply with your wishes in 
the best manner I can. I have prac- 
tised the art of angling for many years ; 
its pursuit has been the solace of my 
cares, and the occupation of many a 
vacant hour, and it has answered the 
delightful purposes of increasing my 
fondness for the charms of nature, and 
the solitude of the country. 

But as my skill and knowledge in 
angling are not equal to my hoe of it, 
you must excuse me for not attempting 
to communicate to you any thing like a 
regular treatise on angling : for such a 
work you must apply to those accom- 
plished adepts in the art, whose works 
are deservedly popular. 

In order to please yon, 1 shall adopt 
the following plan : 1 am just going to 
set out upon & piscatory tour, and I pro- 
mise to correspond with you in the 
course of it. From my desultory let- 
ters, and excursive way of writing, you 
may pick up many a useful hint, that 
may make you cheaply wise at the ex- 
pense of the dearly-bought experience 
of myself and others. I may at least 
amuse, if I do not instruct you ; and if 
I do not display any great ability, or 
talents, you will, I flatter myself, give 
dbyVjCH ^IC 
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rne credit for my best eodeavours to 
make my letters, as far as 1 am able, 
• ** Magazines of knowledge and plea- 
sure.” 

My letters will contain descriptions of 
mil <mr rioer fishes, their haunts and basis, 
the best risers and waters in which they 
may be found, and the proper seasons 
for angling. I shall endeavour to en- 
liven these subjects with descriptions 
of places, and anecdotes of persons con- 
nected with the subject of the work, 
that 1 think may entertain you. That 
such digression may be properly intro- 
duced into such a work as this, which 
modestly aspires to be called didactic , 1 
may plead tne authority of your favourite 
poet Viigil in his Geoigics. And, by 
the bye, perhaps the readers of the Man- 
tiian Bard in general are more pleased 
with his description of the Scythian 
winter, and the story of Orpheus and 
£uTydice, than with nis explanation of 
the construction of a plough, or his di- 
rection for the management of bees. 

That reader can be neither “ courte- 
ous nor gentle” who does opt relish the 
work of Isaac Walton the more, for in- 
troducing the praises of Hawking and 
Hunting, the Milkmaid’s song, and her 
Mothers answer, into his incomparable 
work. My subjects will be miscella- 
neous, in order to render the Letters more 
pleasing. 

1 hope you will not like me the less 
because I have sometimes quitted the 
turnpike-road line of travelling through 
my subject, but occasionally 

■ ■ - hare stray'd. 

Wild as the mountain bee, and cull’d a sweet 
From every flower that bcautify’d my way. 

With respect to my statement of 
matters . qf fact , I shall confine myself 
to such as have occurred to my own ob- 
servation, or are confirmed by respect- 
able authority. Whatever new facts 
are brought forward are to be consider- 
ed as so many additions to the science 
.of ichthyology— which you will find, the 
more you take pains to investigate, to 
be a very curious and interesting branch 
A of natural -history. 

The ardour with which the love of 
angling can inspire its votary, is, I 
think, as great as that produced by any 
Other recreation whatever. A fot- 
hunter or a shot cannot be more en- 
thusiastic than a young angler. The 
school-bcy gladly expends all the money 
he can save upon a fishing-rod and 
tackle, and the hope of sport enables 
him to bear, without repining, the pri- 
%'&lion of tarts and fruits, "when I was 
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a school-boy, on the arrival of the long 
wisbed-for holiday, tho enjoyment of tt 
consisted in going a-fishing with some 
companions who glowed with the same 
ardour. What pleasure we felt in pre- 
paring our tackle! What eagerness in 
searching for baits! What haste in 
running, regardless of the scorching 
sun, or the drizzling rain, to some bank 
near the favourite hole ! What compe- 
tition of dexterity and alertness in pre- 
paring the tackle ! What desire to be 
the foremost to dip a line into the water, 
and catch the first fish ! We were so 
absorbed by all the circumstances that 
attended the sport, that we brought 
baits for the fish in plenty but no sus- 
tenance for ourselves. 

. — Far from horns 

We fed on scarlet hips, and stony hsnrs. 

Or blushing crabs or berries, that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare ! but such as boyish appetite 
Disdains not— -nor the palate undepraved 
By culinary arts unsavory deems.* 

If we failed of success, disappoint- 
ment might damp, but could not ex- 
tinguish our desire, for at the next op- 
portunity we pursued the same amuse- 
ment with the same keen relish, and 
the same unabated activity; and the 
same ardour inspires the more mature 
angler. He endures heat and cold, wet 
and wind, in the pursuit of his favourite 
sport, even to the danger of hi9 health ; 
a run, a rise, or a bite rouses his spirits, 
and makes him forget the hours he has 
waited for it. And if he catches a few 
fish, although their real value bear no 
proportion to his loss of time, and his 
expense, yet they make him ample 
amends for all his toil, and with a plea- 
sure only known to anglers, he triumphs 
in the possession of his prizes. 

As a philosopher, you may ask me 
what is the motive or incentive to this 
species of recreation? I shall tell you 
plainly, without any flourish or attempt 
at an elaborate disquisition— that in my 
humble opinion, the motive is com- 
pounded of the pleasure of pursuit 
which keeps hope and expectation 
alive, and the pleasure of acquisition 
which rewards tnem. 

There is sometimes a state of uncer- 
tainty in angling which is found to be 
a source of great pleasure. Suppose you 
hook a good fish — he feels heavy and 
he plunges into the deep water. He 
strikes towards the banlc, your line 
slackens, and you fear he is gone. Then 
you feel him drawing the line tight 

* Cowpei’s Soli. 
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again — he struggles, but with diminish- 
ed isfrangth, h? makes a few desperate 
efforts, he displays himself, expanding 
his gills, and you at length draw him 
breathless ana exhausted upon his 
broadside. At length you land him, 
and survey with admiring eyes your 
scaly victim stretched lifeless on the 
bank. 

The next step in your pleasure is to 
exhibit him, when you reach home, to 
your friends ; and your triumph reaches 
its elimax when your fish is brought to 
table well dressed and accompanied 


44 after his study, angling was a rest 
to his mind, a cheerer oT his spirits, 
a diverter of sadness, a calmer of un- 
quiet thoughts, a moderator \of passion, 
a procurer of contentedness > and t it 


begets habits of peace and patience 
those that profess and practise it.” 

LETTER II. 

On Fish in general 

I trust you are not grown so com- 
plete a rustic, and so ignorant of what 
is passing in the world, as not to know 


with good sauces, and all the company that every person of the least respectabi- 

unite in exclaiming , 44 Fine size ! nign lity aspires to the character of beiiut 
i • a I U L _ ' A m. - ' • • • 


season ! delicious ^flavour 1 He who 
caught such a grand fish must be a 
second Walton .” 

The great degree of patience requisite 
in angling is sometimes thrown out as 
a reproach, as much as to say, that the 
patient angler is a kind ofaJeriy Sneak, 
a tame and spiritless animal. * Bui does 
not patience, in the estimation of phi- 
losophers as well as Christians, rank 
high among the. virtues? And is not its 
exercise necessary in almost every pur- 
suit in life? In winter must we not 
wait for the zephyrs of spring ; in spring 
for the flowers of summer; and in sum- 
mer for the fruits of autumn ; for they 
will none of them come at our call. 
How long is the lover content to wait 
for his mistress, the miser to gain some 
additional bags of money, and the cour- 
tier to dance attendance for a blue rib- 
bon, or a gold stick? 

But the imputation of patience in a 
degrading sense to an angler, comes, let 
me be flee to say, with a very ill grace 
from other sportsmen* . What patience 
must those exercise who are fond of 
coursing, before they can find a hare! 
In shooting, how many fields must the 
best shot sometimes beat, before his dogs 
find a covey, or he gets a single point ! 
And in bunting, how many covers must 
be sometimes drawn, before a fox can 
be found! And many are the blank 
days every modem Nimrod must reckon 
even in a favourable season. Let these 
gentlemen — the couraer, the shot, and 
the hunter, prescribe patience to each 
other, for, believe me, the fisherman 
does not want a larger dose of it than 
they do themselves. 

I conclude this Letter with the praise 
given to our darling pursuit by Sir Henry 
Wolton, one of the most accomplished 
men of an accomplished age, and a 
most worthy, right skilful, ana renowned 
brother of the angle. He said, that 


Digitized by * 


scientific. To be a botanist is, to be 
sure, rather out of date, although a fqw 
years ago no lady or gentleman could 
appear in company without being able 
to talk of the genera and species of the 
vegetable tribes, and like King Solomon, 
they discoursed on plants from 44 the hys- 
sop on the wall to the cedar of the 
forest.” Now we are all grown che- 
mists, mineralogists, entomologists, geo- 
logists, or horticulturists, ana exert all 
possible interest to be elected members 
of some renowned societies. It is my 
kmbition to make you scientific in my 
own way, and therefore I shall en- 
deavour to qualify you to assume the 
style, title, and dignity of an Ichthyolo- 
gist. Start not at the strange-looking 
word, as such compound Greek terms 
are at present much in vogue. The 
Kaleidoscope, it is true, happily for our 
eye-sight, is gone out of fashion ; the Te- 
legraph is changing for the Semaphore ; 
but you must not be so old-fashioned as 
to talk of an Orrery, for the superior 
name is the Diastrodoxon ; if you want a 
footman, you are directed to the Therapo- 
legia in Soho Square, where no doubt you 
will meet with a capital one, unless he 
has been in the employ of the Greeks in 
a gambling-house, ana they, you may be 
assured, speak a very different dialect to 
that wbicn will assist us in the explana- 
tion of the above-mentioned titles. 

But to be serious, and come to the 
point. The branch of natural history 
which I am desirous to make you ac- 

S uainted with, is called Ichthyology ; 

ris compound word is derived from 
ivfof, a fish, and x®yof, an account, or 
description. 

Fish form the fourth class of animals 
in the system of Linnseus. There are 
about 400 species of which we have 
some knowledge ; but those that are 
unknown, and live in the great deep 
unmolested by man, and unassailable by 
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hi» methods of destruction, ere sup* 
posed to be much mom numerous. 

The Orders qf Fish . 

Linnaeus divides fish into six orders, 
ilie principal marks of distinction are 
derived from the peculiar formation at- 
tending the gills and fins. The first 
four orders include all those fish that 
have osseous or bony gills, and this 
fact must be understood as applicable to 
the Other characters, whicn Linnaeus 
employs to distinguish these orders. 

Order 1. Apodes , or fish which have 
no ventral or belly fins. This order in- 
cludes all the eel tribes, whether they 
inhabit seas, lakes, or rivers. 2. Jugu- 
lates, or fish with the ventral placed 
before the pectoral fins, as in the had- 
dock, whiting, ling, &c. 3. Thoracici, 
or fish with the ventral situated under 
the_ pectoral fins, as in the holibutj 
plaice, &c. 4. Abdomnales, or fish with 
the ventral situated behind the pectoral 
fins, as the pike, mullet, herring, &c. 
5, Branchiostegt, or fish whose gills are 
destitute of osseous matter, as the sun- 
fish, pike-fish, frog-fish, &c. 6. Ckondro- 
pierugii, or fish with cartilaginous gills, 
as the sungeon, dog-fish, &c. 

From this full, and I think clear, dis- 
play of scientific arrangement, I proceed 
to general observations ; and I acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Dr. Skrimshire 
for many of them. They are taken from 
his “ Series of Essays introductory to 
the Study of Natural History,” a work 
deserving your attentive perusal, as it is 
written with philosophical precision, 
and accurate knowledge of the subject. 

The curious shapes, forms, and struc- 
tures of fish are admirably adapted to 
their situations ; for to innabil an ele- 
ment so much heavier than air, they 
Want not the expansive wings of birds 
to buoy them up, but being themselves 
nearly of the same specific gravity as the 
water which they inhabit, their fins are 
all that is requisite to enable them to 
move with ease, and steer their course 
at pleasure. The exact use of their 
fins, and how accurately their position 
and number are adjusted, will appear 
by the following quotation from Pafey*s 
Natural Theology : 

“ In most fish, besides the great fin, the 
ttil* we find uyo pair of fins upon the sides, 
two single fins upon the back, and one upon 
the belly, or rather between the belly and 
the taiL The balancing use of these organs 
is proved in this manner. Of the large 
headed fish, if you cut off the pectoral fins, 
that is the. pair which lies close behind the 
gills, the head falls prone to the bottom : if 


the right pectoral fin only he cut off, the fish 
leans to that tide ; if the ventral fin on the 
same side be cut away, then it loses its cqui-> 
librium entirely : if the dorsal and ventral % 
be cut off, the fish reels to the right and 
left. 

“ When the fish dies, that is when the 
fins ceaje to play, the belly turns upward. 
The use of the same parts for motion is seen 
in the following observation upon them 
when put in action. The pectoral and more 
particularly the ventral fins serve to raise 
and depress the fish. When the fish desires 
to have a retrograde motion, a stroke for- 
ward with the pectoral fin effectually pro- 
duces it ; if the fish desires to turn either 
way, a single blow with the tail the opposite 
way sends it round at once : if the tail 
strikes both ways, the motion produced by 
the double lash is progressive, and enables 
the fish to dart forwards with astonishing 
velocity. When the tail is cut off, the fish 
loses all motion, and gives itself up to where 
the water impels it.” 

Fish in general are supposed not to 
possess the senses in the same degree of 
perfection as most other animals. Their 
sense of feeling appears, not to be acute. 
Whether they can smell at all is doubt- 
ful 5 and that they do not possess the 
sense of taste, or have it in an imperfect 
degree is probable, because the palate of 
most fish is hard and bony, ana conse- 
quently they are incapable of relishing 
different substances, and they swallow 
their food without mastication. Whe- 
ther fish possess the sense of hearing is 
a disputed point I am rather inclined 
to think they do not. Monroe, Hunter, 
and Cuvier, have claimed the merit of 
discovering the organs of hearing in 
some fishes, but observation seems to 
oppose their theories with respect to 
fishes in general. Mr. Gowan, who 
kept some gold fishes in a vase, informs 
us, that whatever noise he made he 
could not disturb them. He hallooed 
as loud as he could, putting a piece of 
paper between his mouth and the water 
to prevent the vibrations from affecting 
the surface, and the fishes still seemed 
insensible ; but when the paper was re- 
moved, and the sound had its full play 
upon the water, the fishes seemed in- 
stantly to feel the change, and shrinked 
to the bottom. From this we may 
learn, that fishes are as deaf as they are 
mute, and that when they seem to hear 
the call of a whistle or bell at the edge 
of a pond, it is rather the vibration that 
affects the water, by which they are ex- 
cited, than any sounds that they hear*. 

* Elegant Extracts of Natural History, by 
' :; 'BP. d Hwon. Vol. ii. p. 107. 
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The sijht is the most perfect of *heir 
senses, and this seems to supply theit 
wa$t of Otheri. They leap out of the 
water to catch the sinaNest flies inasurri- 
met evening, When it is so dark that we 
cannot discern them. The angler need 
not employ half his ingenuity either 
with respect to tackle, or baits; or of 
caution in fishing, if he had not their 
very quick eyes to contend with. Yet 
it is probable^ fish can see objects only 
at a short distance, as the crystalline 
humour of their eyes is quite round, like 
that of persons who are near-sighted. 
You must have observed this humour; 
it is like a pea ; it is hard when boiled, 
but in the natural state, it is transparent 
and soft as a jeHy. 

Thus fish appear to fall short of ter- 
restrial animats in their faculties, sensa- 
tions, and consequently in their enjoy- 
ments. They form a sort of middle 
link in the chain of beings between 
quadrupeds and vegetables. Their senses 
are incapable of making any accurate 
distinctions, and they are impelled for- 
ward by a blind instinct in pursuit of 
whatever they can mak$ their prey. 
From the smallest to the greatest — from 
the minnow to the whale, their exist- 
ence is one continued scene of hostility 
and invasion ; and thtf seem to suggest 
to man, by their own actions of con- 
tinually preying upon each other, the 
desire to prey upon them. 

Many nsh live only on the vegetable 
productions of the water, but in general 
they devour their own species, other 
animals, or insects, or the spawn of 
other fishes. Crabs and other shell-fish 
are often found in the maw of a cod, and 
rats and even ducks have been found 
in the stomach of a pike. The long ap- 
arent abstinence that some fish have 
een known to undeigo, or rather the 
small quantity or the peculiar nature of 
the food they hare had to support them, 
have induced some persons to believe, 
that they can derive nourishment from 
water only; no kind of food is found in 
the stomach of a salmon, and no bait 
will tempt a herring or a char. But 
they may all derive considerable support 
from tlie myriads of minute insects, 
which we know to abound in fresh and 
salt water, and which taken in con- 
tinually, and digested almost as soon as 
taken, would discover little or nothing 
in their stomachs, when examined with 
the greatest care. 

You may remember the gold and sil- 
ver fish which we saw at Mrs. R.’s con- 


fibed a globklar vowel ufghusii 
assured os thattheyha* * ktew car ufotty 
supplied with fresh water every-day for 
two months, btitno food whatever fend 
been given to them. Y et they wereutot 
only alive, but very 1 actively sporting 
about, and seemed to erojfoy thew eqiat* 
ence as much as if they weref at perfect 
liberty. They, no doubt, derive Sumeienrt 
nutriment from the rateroscopic itieectt* 
with which all water abounds, and every 
fresh supply of water affords them an 
additional feast. ' •* * 

Although the duration of ibe life bf 
fish is not accurately ascertained, .iyet 
some are known to reach a great age. 
Gesner asserts, that a pike was cakdn^gt 
Hailbrun in Swabia, in 1497, with k 
brass ring affixed to it, proving k to be 
20 7 years old ; and a carp nas been 
known to live above a hundred years. 

If the scale of a fish be examined 
through a microscope, it will be found 
to consist of a number of circles, one 
circle within another, in some measure 
resembling those that appear upon the 
transverse section of a tree. You must 
reckon one circle for eveiy year of a 
fish’s life. By this method Bufibn 
computed a carp, the scales of which he 
examined, to be a hundred years old. 

You must not let the astonishing fe- 
cundity of fishes escape your observation. 
M. Petit, of Paris, found that the roe 
of a carp eighteen inches long, weigh- 
ed 8 oz. 2 drains, which make 4752 
grains, and that it required 72 eggs of 
this roe to make up the weight of one 
grain, which gives a produce 342,144 
eggs contained in this one fitih. The 
tench is more prolific than the carp, 
and many other fish are remarkable for 
their fecundity. 

Statement, qf the comparative Fecundity 
Fish; 

Fisb. Spawqs. 

Perch - - - 2 8,323 

Pike t 49,304 

Roach . - - 81,586 

Tench . - - 383,252 

Your astobtehment will be increased 
when you extend youf observation to 
sea-fish. Take the following climax of 
increase as calculated by Lewenhoeck, 
a very accurate naturalist. The maeka- 
rel produces above 500,00p, the fleundtr 
more than One million, and the cod 
more than nine millions of eggs. 

The design of the great Creator in 
such an amazing increase is* certainly to 
furnish food for many of the feathered* 
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m Well an foe fumy, tribes j mid yet to 
allow enough of each. Species to remain 
for its preservation, and for the annual 
fonfewalof the same beneficent purposes. 
That mankind have their full share of 
the abundance produced by this vast 
propagation, the following facts may 
prone :— A vessel catches upon the great 
bank , of Newfoundland from 30 to 
4&J0QQ cod-fish in one voyage. Some- 
times. 00 barrels of herrings, each con- 
taming! from to 800 fish, are taken by 
the boats of a single vessel near the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 

But this number will appear small, if 
oompaced with the following account of 
pilchards caught upon the coasts of 
Cornwall. Mr. Pennant says. Dr. Bor- 
lose assured him that on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1767 , there were at one time in- 
closed in. St. Ives’s Bay 7,000 hogsheads 
of pilchards, each hogshead containing 
26y00G fish, in all 245 millions 1 ! 

.Who does not see evident marks of 
the wisdom and goodness of divine Pro- 
vidence. in bringing these abundant 
tribes of fish that are. nutritious and 
wholesome food for mankind dose to 
the shores, and keeping, the more noxi- 
ous, Mteh as sharks, at a distance in the 
great deep? 

When you observe such migrating 
fish at herrings, mackerel. See. resort to 
certain coasts at stated seasons of the 
year, and afford the fishermen the op- 
portunities of catching them in great 
quantities, and with no peat difficulty, 
you may ask what is their inducement 
tomtit their native haunts? They cer- 
tainly change their places fox the sake 
of food} ana this is the great impulse to 
migration. There is an insect palled the 


and August. It is said to cover the sur- 
face of the sea like a scum ; this is the 
season when the herrings arrive iu pro- 
digious shoals, and this is their food. 
Tne fishermen complain much of these 
insects, as they disturb their occupation, 
but they do not consider that such a 
wise provision of nature is necessary for 
their sport. The mackarel have a simi- 
lar inducement to migrate, for they re- 
pfii to foe coasts to feed upon a sea- 
ffout* outied the narrow-leaved purple 
.pftlmated sea-wrack > it .abounds upon 
foe coasts of Kogland, and many other 
jBfoc$s,aod is in *t* full growth m the 
Beginning. of foe summer. 


Fish may remind you of foe same 
migratory law of nature, which induces 
wild geese, woodcocks, and other tribes 
of birds fopt quit the colder for the 
warmer remans at stated periods, and 
seem as if conducted by an invisible 
guide to places best adapted to their sub- 
sistence. 

If foe taste I have given you of this 
subject should not allay your thirst for 
it, and you wish to drink deeper of this 
spring of natural knowledge, I shall re- 
fer you to Rees’s Cyclopaedia, vol. xiv., 
where you will fina the detailed obser- 
vations of Cuvier and other distinguish- 
ed writers upon the construction of the 
organs of fisn, their anatomy, vital tem- 
perature, respiration, integuments, mus- 
cles, & c. And as I know you are con- 
versant with the French language, I 
venture to recommend that part of foe 
Dictionnaire Methodique wnich treats 
upon the sutyect of Ichthyology. It 
forms a copious volume, which does 
great credit to foe diligence, and accu- 
rate researches of the Abbd Bonnaterre. 
He has considered fish with regard to 
their anatomy, and they are described 
under the heads of their respective ge- 
nera and species, and the subjects are 
illustrated by a series of excellent 
plates*. 

I shall conclude my letter with this 
remark, that whether we obtain foe 
knowledge of fish, or any other animals 
through the medium of books or our 
own observation, we shall find abundant 
reasons to admire the general economy 
of the creation. We cannot fail to ob- 
serve design and order impressed in the 
roost conspicuous characters upon every 
individual of every class of beings, whe- 
ther small or great, from foe gnat to the 
elephant, from the minnow to the 
whale. Do you mot observe the fitness 
of means to ends, the construction of 
every part of their frames, the relation 
of animated bodies to inanimate nature, 
their abodes, and their provisions, all 
perfectly adapted to their increase, nutri- 
ment, and preservation ? And have we 
not abundant reasons to admire the 
wonderful display of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Almighty? and 
ought we not to regard his works, not 
merely as subjects of curious specula- 
tion and entertaining enquiry, but as in- 
centives to that adoration, gratitude, 
and praise, which do honour to foe 
character of rational' beings, and foe 
researches of true philosophers i 


* See likewise La Cepede, Pennant, Sec. 
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OK TUB ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OP FICTITIOUS HISTORV. 
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Cosi a l'egro fanciul porgkuno aspetsi, 

Di aoave licor gli orli del too, 

Succhi amari, ingannato, in tanto el bene, 

B da Pinganno tuo, vita riceve. — Tasso- 

[During Lady Morgan v s residence in Italy, the following Essay* with Mrik Ottenson f i 
name affixed to it, was sent to us by a friend ; We did not however venture to publlstr 
it Without communicating the circumstance to that lady, who has acknowledged the 
sketch on literary fiction to be a copy of a litde composition written by her At an early 
period of her life, at the request of that celebrated philosopher the late Richard Kinjwn, 
Esq. Mr. Kirwan was so much pleased With this first attempt at serious writing of the 
. young and fanciful novelist, who was then almost “ unknown to fame,'* except by her 
“ Novice of St. Dominick/* that he afterwards proposed the subject of Fictitious Narra- 
tion as a theme for a premium offered, we believe, by the College of Dublin, for literary 
compositions.] 


TO trace back to its source the stream 
of fictitious story, to ascertain the region 
through which it first Rowed, ana to 
pursue its progress from nation to na- 
tion, and from age to age, has already 
given play to the ingenuity of some, 
awakened the research of others, and 
afforded to literary speculation a subject 
no less important in a moral, than 
curious in an historic, point of view. 

While the legitimate, but meagre 
chronicle, presents to the eye of posteri- 
ty a dry and crude outline “ of times gone 
with the years beyond the flood/' ficti- 
tious stoiy fills up the sketch with lights 
and shades, with tints and touches. 


still governed by the instinct of seeking, 
in every thing within the sphere of hn 
perception, a part qf himeff. He seeks 
his faculty of suffering, his capability of 
enjoyment; he seeks perpetually for 
something that corresponds to the tone 
of his peculiar inherent feeling $ and the 
sympathetic impulse which leads him* 
even in fiction, to expect the reflection 
of himself, exists equally beneath the 
Line and at the Pole. In the most bar- 
barous, as in the most polished, epochs 
of society, the same passions that is* 
spire the war-song of the Esquimaus 
chief, awaked the immortal strains of 
Homer ; the same tender feeling which 


copied with fidelity from the originals 
of the remote day ; and with a magic 
peculiar to its genius, places us at once 
m the oratory of the saint, or the cabi- 
net of the king— now leads us to the 
tapestry-room of the fair liege lady, and 


warms the love-tale of the Lapland 
bard, glows in the impassioned strains 
of the Grecian Sappho. It was beneath 
the tyranny of the Eastern Sultans that 
Lockman and JEsop composed their in- 
imitable fables. It was among the wan* 


now to the tilt and tournament of the dering Arabs of the Desert that the 

S ll&nt knight ; thus at once replying to most poetic fictions sprang into being— 
e enquiry of the historian, ana assist- for man, who no where invents* evety 


the enquiry of the historian, and assist- 
iugthe researches of the antiquary. 

The origin of fictitious story, con- 
sidered in its most ir posing aspect as 
vested in epic dignity, has been assigned 
to Homer. Considered in a less elevated 
view* it has been traced to the Saracens, 
Who spread their arms and fables over 
Spain ; or to the Crusaders, whose ex- 
traordinary adventures gave to Europe 
the materials of those brilliant fictions 
with which it was at that period over- 
whelmed. But a less arduous exertion 
of human ingenuity, and a more inti- 


for man, who no where invents* cvwy 
where combines and imitates and sla- 
very and freedom, and superstition Und 
philosophy, though they may vary by 
their influence, cannot annihilate those 
passions incident to the nature of man> 
and which, every where essentially the 
same, produce, though in an unequal 
degree, and under various modifications, 
every where the same general effects. 
Literary fiction may be deemed the fan- 
ciful combination of moral or of physi- 
cal possibilities— the amusive theory of 
facts established by experience, or the 


ot Iranian ingenuity, and a more inti- tacts established by experience, or the 
mate study of human nature, would depicted effects of the passions under 
perhaps be found equally favourable to the pressure of peculiar, but possible 
the subject of enquiry, though probably events. While to draw a line of demas- 
less interesting to the imagination of the cation between the various forms under 

n rarer. which it has appeared, whether it has 

lan, in all his progressive stages of dazzled in the splendour of ancient 
intellectual improvement, from the hut poetry, or charmed in the elegance of 
of the savage to the closet of the sage, is modem story, is to confound a differ- 
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enee of kind with difference of degree, some faint beam will scatter its smray 
and wholly toapstake the germs fo» the tartre on the gathering clouds, and 
speciet. brighten the brief interval of suspended 

The history of fictitious narration destruction ; and over the gloom of the 
begins with the history of the world ; darkest ages fictitious story is still found 
and those beautiful parabolical stories shedding a transient light. In the de- 
which are to be found in the apocry- cline of the Roman empire, Parthonius 
phal pages of the Old Testament, evince Nicenus wrote his amusive fables, 
that even; the Jewish mind, illumined Achilles Tatijus his “Leucippe and 
aa.it then was “with light from' Hea- Clitophon ;” and Heliodorus, the vene- 
ven,” disdained not the moral precept rable Bishop of Tricca, composed that 
which stole beneath the familiar detail interesting romance, for which he for- 
of human action and of human feeling, feited his mitre, and which is still read 
But if beyond the chronology of the and still admired under the title of 
Mosaic dates, the imagination be per- “ Theagenes and Chariclea.” 
mitted to plunge into tne remote aeras From the 5th to the 12th century 
of the Braminical records, it finds that Europe exhibited a scene of barbarous 
the visible appearances of the deities of ignorance and ceaseless warfare. The 
the Indian mythology, present a series moral and political state of society were, 
of animated fictions which, sometimes during that period, alike unfavourable 
poetical, as the religious fables of the to the cultivation of the fancy and of 
Greeks, and sometimes profound, as the the mind. And the rude genius of 
sacred traditions of the Egyptians, still Charlemagne in France (who endeavour- 
u smell of mortality,” ana betray in ed to collect some historical ballads So 
their arrangement the passions and the illustrate the history of hi9 day), and of 
feelings, tne changes and vicissitudes Alfred in England (who was himself not 
which mortal Kfe invariably presents. more a king than a philosopher), were 
Among the savages of America, their still unequal to dispel the darkness of 
' system of good and evil spirits, enriched the aeras in whicn they flourished, 
with no feeble decorations of fkney, has, Safety and leisure may be deemed the 
according to their, own assertions, ex- guaraian and the nurse of literary ge- 
istad time immemorial ; and it was nius ; and the fancy which is cradled in 
from the national tales and religious fic- the shield and reared in the camp, can 
tions'of Peru, that Garcilasso di Vega receive but few images, and those few 
composed those admirable commentaries too rude to give pleasure in detail, and 
which are deemed the pillars of Peruvi- too wild to submit to the curb Of me- 
an history. Thus in tne remotest ages, thod or arrangement, 
and in the most opposite extremities of Previous to the 11th centpry, the 
the earth, the source of fictitious narra- saintly legend alone cheated the pious, or 
tion has existed ; a source which can seduced tne credulous, into the perusal 
only be exhausted when the heart even of a holy fiction, in which the 
ceases 4o feel, the memory to record, struggles between a demon and a saint 
and the imagination to combine, to formed the ground-work of the piece, 
modify and to adorn. and Nature and common sense were no 

When, however, the mightiest em- longer discernible amidst the confused 
sires of the earth were shaken to their tissue of unmeaning allegories ; but a 
inundation ; when the luxury and cor- new source of inspiration at that period 
raption which ever distinguishes a cer- offered itself to the genius of fiction, by 
tain stage of decline in society, accele- the birth of an order in Europe, whien 
rated the general destruction ; and when hecame the honour of kings, the law of 
a horde of victorious Barbarians rushed, nations, and which the divine and the 
like the whirlwind of their native legislator, the warrior and the bard, alike 
deserts. Over the most polished states of acknowledged and alike obeyed. 
Europe^-then fictitious story shared the In the infancy of political (Economy, 
Oomtnon destiny of all the highest pro- when laws but crudely formed, are iU- 
dufctions of the human mind, and su£- digested, and partially administered, bu- 
ffered a long and dark suspension. The nevolence is sometimes seen to rise 
Mttoe of Greece sunk into oblivion even from the bosom of violence; and 
Midst the ruins of her ancient temples, a boundless play is given to the valour 
snd the Genius of Rome no longer of the brave and the feelings of the 
affhsed her “ light of song” over the generous, from the venality of the un- 
fit ti e waves of tne Tiber. just, and the outrages of the lawless. 

Itt the pauses of the storm, however, The spirit of chivalry sprang from the 

1 Digitized by ^ ^.ooQle 
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wakft w add the strength, like virtues 
and the crimes uf men, in a certain stage 
of his progress towards ei r i haa tkm, and 
formed an intermediate class in society 
between the oppressor and the oppressed ; 
while the bold adventures it gave rise to, 
of “ hair-breadth 'scapes and moving acci- 
dents by flood and field* 9 afforded exhaust- 
less materials for those military fables — 
for those tales of love and war, of gal- 
lantry and religion, whose birth formed 
so striking an epocha in the history of 
fictitious narration. 

It was not amidst the refinement of 
polished Greece, or the prowess of con- 
quering Rome, that this romantic order 
received the principle of its establish- 
ment — it was amidst the colder regions 
of the North ; and long before the spirit 
of chivalry had resolved itself into a cast, 
the primitive idea of its institution may 
be traced in the historic songs and heroic 
ballads of the Celtic Scalds and Gothic 
bards ; and long ere Arthur of England 
assumed the golden spur of knighthood, 
had the harp of Erin symphonijed that 
warlike strain which sung forth the feats 
of her gallant knights qf the valley ! The 
marvellous soon reached the acme of its 
influence — the monkish chronicle was 
wholly superseded by tales of faery — the 
feats of saints and demons gave way to 
the more interesting adventures which 
knight-errantry every where furnished, 
and the influence of fictitious story 
spread like enchantment over Europe. 
In Spain, it assumed the Moorish cna- 
racter, and all the hyperbole of oriental 
diction was to be traced in the romances 
of Bemaido del Carpio, and that of 
The Roncesvalles.” In France, the 
feats of Charlemagne and his twelve 
Paladins; and in Normandy the deeds 
of Hollo, or “ Roldan el Encantador,” 
were celebrated in heroic strains, min- 
gled with all the powers of necromancy 
and spells of magic. In England and 
in Wales the wad taste of the times 
was abundantly supplied by the adven- 
tures of “ King Arthur and his Knights,” 
by “ Guy of Warwick,” and “ Be vis of 
Southampton while Ireland, free and 
uninvaded, was deemed the palladium 
of classic learning iu Europe, and trea- 
sured in the songs of her Senachies 
many of those beautiful Milesian tales 
which had once given the tone to the 
popular fictions of Ionia. But it was 
from , the metrical romances of the Trou- 
badours in Provence, that the prose 
compositions of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies borrowed many of their most po- 
lished pieces: this celebrated society, 


its Brtwh^y bhdT hi i i im rtt iiw pw am 
of modern literates* in fittepe, mid Iw 
materially assisted irt the os ttti aa tten of 
the votea*oe-toftg«e / (a mktu r» «e fte terir- 
iah Latinity, and the lieunrious fangtegg 
of the Franks,) which bad swooeeded m 
France to the pure Latin*; acmd m the 
songs of chivalry and other poyrilt 
works were composed in that language, 
they were thence caikti 44 Romauate.*’ 
Of these compositions, in English, the 
oldest extant is u Sir LauneeloSt de 
Lake;” in French, “ Ltfitetofce d* 
quatre fils IFAymon and hi Spa- 
nish, the romance of 44 Amadis de 
Gaul;” — to those succeeded « Pah 
merin D’Qliva,” and the * Roman de 
la Rose,” by WilHam de Lorris, with a 
multitude of others, which it would sen- 
ceed the limits, as well as the intention, 
of this sketch to enumerate. 

In the 14th century the character of 
romance had assumed something of the 
dignity of epic prose ; and the effects 
which it produced on society strength- 
ened ana ' extended the cause from 
whence it derived its most splendid ma- 
terials. From the universal infatuation 
it produced, neither sex nor age, nor 
piety nor wisdom, nor rank nor profes- 
sion, was exempted ; then prolate* wrote 
romances, and princes read them ; and 
even the infant poetry of the day, cradled 
as it was in the bosom of unpolished 
genius, eagerly imbibed nutrition from 
mis exhaustless source. And we find that 
it was from the Provencal romances 
that Dante and Petrarch borrowed many 
of their brightest images : as in on after- 
day it was from the Feats of Charlemagne 
that Ariosto stole many of the most 
striking incidents of his “ Orlando 
and from The legends of old Geofrey of 
Monmouth that Tasso received the ru- 
diments of his “ Jerusalem/* Even 
in a later and a more polished period 
we perceive that the allegorical page 
of “ Spenser” is iHumiuated with Go- 
thic imagery that Shakspeare some- 
times reposed the eagle wing of his 
high-wrought fancy upon the* finfy- 
ground of Gothic story , a n d that the 
classic genius of Milton disdained not 
to resort to the wild and frequently 
magnificent fictions of the middle ages, 
or to sing of — 

" Fairy damsels met in forest wide, 

“ By knights of Logrfc, or ofLyonese, 

" Umncelott, or Pelias, or PnlUnore.** 

But while fictitious story in prose, 
continued during a succession of ages, 
to bear the title of “ Romance,” sosnq 

ed by CjOCK^Ic 
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4ie n slw r* j n ii t i a ii iwi by the maaveL 
law/ fam dfefctaguiahodlty the imw, 
wodfemn fee navcfe y .of itastyfeeaUed 
*f rMwr»B%r on Nivel,” appeared in 
* Itevaa after the dreadful plague 
«f *34?y which desolated all Europe* 
h«t farttaoladyltaly and the southof 
ftonoQj tfaaiahe novels of Boccacio and 
Qnfeia.Giatakit were composed and re- 
torted ta^aa a cheering resource against 
the zactril aftkd; physical evil* which had 
amen ta society from the ravages of a 
mortal disease: it was then a period 
fetal to all parity of manners, when 
rforpos r gave birth to tksutiousness , and 
impending death urged to the imme- 
feajfeeqjoyment of a precarious life. The 
Xtooamerone of Boccacio wa9 followed 

the Tales of Bandello, and at a more 
distant period by the “ Novelets’* of 
Cervantes ; and the tale, moral or po- 
pular*. domestic or national, has still 
continued a fertile source of instruction 
and amusement*. 

. The improvement which took place 
in the Italian language in the 14th 
century, owing to the successive and 
illustrious labours of Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccacio, to reduce into form* and 
to . regulate aud polish their native 
tongue, gave a decided superiority to 
the modem literature of Italy over that 
of. the other states of Europe j and the 
transitory fame acquired by the two lat- 
ter writers in their own day for their 
voluminous Latin .productions* was 
soon obscured by the lustre of that bril- 
liant reputation acquired by their fanci- 
ed compositions w that harmonious 
Uagmy to whose perfection they had 
so eminently contributed ; “ and they 
sue indebted ” (says the elegant historian 
of the Medici family) " for their present 
celebrity to works which they almost 
blushed to own, and were ashamed to 
communicate to each other.” Of this 
prejudice, which belonged to the day in 
winch it was cherished, when the re- 
vival of the ancient languages and of 
classical literature was pursued with 
avidity* Petrarca gives a striking proof 

* We believe that Miss Owen son had just 
at this period become herself the foundress 
of the National Tale, by the publication of 

her ** Wild Irish Girl.** That she was sols 


in the wamritr hstagrifees aMhc auyceti 
of his Laban writhes >— 

** Sfe wrana peMWuchrsi swt 

FoMia le voci di Mtpir wei la riat, 

Fatte l’avrei, dal toapirar mio prima 
In namero piu spesse, in «tll pin rare.** 

Son. as. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of cir- 
culation which must have attended all 
literary compositions, at a period when 
the art of printing was yet unknown, 
the novels of Boccacio were generally 
diffused through Italy, and read with an 
applause that almost bordered on adora- 
tion for the genius of their author : like 
the inspirations of Dante, and the love- 
breathings of Petrarca, they were read 
in public assemblies, and listened to with 
unqualified delight by the most learned 
ana enlightened characters in Italy. 

But tne rapid improvement which 
took place in tne Italian language in the 
14th century was succeeded by an equal- 
ly rapid decline ; it was to the taste and 
munificence of the house of Medici that 
it owed its restoration in the 15th and 
l6th centuries, a period rendered me- 
morable in European literature by the 
arrival of those learned Greeks in Italy, 
who gave a new and a finer tone to the 
literary taste of the day. Even the fe- 
male mind, restrained and limited as 
it had hitherto been in its pursuits and 
acquirements, expanded to the reception 
of that literary enthusiasm and love of 
classic learning which distinguished the 
age ; and in that delicious country in 
wnich the languages of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome were revived, woman 
first began to add to the charm of 
beauty, the spell of mind : and lovely as 
were the persons of the fair Florentine 
Alessandra Scala, 'and her Milanese 
rival Cassandra Fidelis, they still drew 
more homage from contemporary admi- 
ration by tne elegance of their literary 
roductions, than by that extraordinary 
eauty which the poets of the day in- 
voked as their inspiration, and which 
even the firm mind of philosophy was 
unable to resist*. The examples of these 
illustrious and fair Italians soon excited 
the emulation of the distinguished wo- 
men of France, Spain, England, and 
Germany : but it was in France parti- 
cularly that the Muses found altars 


the opinion of the “ Revue Encyclop6d iqae” * It was to Alessandra Scala that the 

of France* which* in some observations on learned and philosophic Florentine PoHtiano 
the novel-writers of the presentday, says— addresses his amatory verses: unhappy, 
“ Lady Morgan est peut-etre la Ortatrice however* in his love* he gave himself up to 
d'un autze game de Romans : le Roman na- the delighA of a friendship scarcely less ten- 
tiaaal qu’il jte but pas coufondfe avec le der for the celebrated Cassandra* with whom 
Roman Historique” he corresponded. 
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raised to their divinity by the fairest 
dames, and that the Genius of Jictitious 
narration again raised her drooping head, 
and replied to the caresses lavished on 
her by the bewitching Queen of Na- 
varre. Successful in her pastoral dra- 
mas, esteemed for her poetic talents, it 
was still by her Heptameron, or “ Les 
cents Nouvelles,” that she acquired her 
singular reputation. It is curious to 
observe, that these novels were written 
while travelling in her litter ; and under 
all the impediments of a tedious jour- 
ney, they were more esteemed by con- 
temporary critics than the Tales of Boc- 
caccio. Fasquier asserts her work to 
be “ un iivre fait a, V imitation du De- 
cameron de Boccace t et non moiru plaisant , 
mais beaucoup plus sage — composition ho - 
norfe par la plus grande par lie des beaux 
espiits de noire terns.” 

The influence of the ancient romance 
had now reached its meridian, which it 
was soon destined to pass — to rise no 
more ! It was not the inimitable satire 
of Cervantes that broke the long power- 
ful spell exercised over the mind and the 
imagination by the romantic fictions of 
darker ages ; for it is rational to believe 
that no individual effort of the human 
mind could effect so powerful and so 
universal a revolution in human opi- 
nion : it was rather the natural and evi- 
dent progress of society in knowledge 
and civilization, which slowly effected 
this striking change in the popular and 
literary taste of Europe ; and the bold- 
ness with which Cervantes ventured to 
ridicule its obvious folly, is a presumptive 
proof that that folly no longer existed in 
its primary and original force: while even 
the admirable satirist, tinctured by the 
lingering error, whose redemption he 
laboured to effect, evidently betrayed 
that above all his other and his abler 
works he gave the decided preference to 
his own romance of “ Sigismonde,” and 
thus unconsciously evinced that his 
warm imagination and early habits of 
feeling still remained true to a cause 
from which his cooler judgment had 
long deserted. Gay, brave, and gallant, 
he was himself the hero of a sad ro- 
mance ; and the smile which so fre- 
quently beams upon the work of the 
author, is involuntarily dimmed by the 
tear which the heart gives to the fate of 
the man : for who ever yet enjoyed 
the exquisite humour of his knight andi 
his squire, and sighed not to remember 
that tne page on which their hiimitable 
characters were traced was only illu- 


mined by the scanty light which the 
bars of a prison-window admitted.” 

With feudal times and chivalrous 
days expired the true character of the 
old Gothic romance, which had so long 
preserved its influence and sway over 
the manners of society in Europe ; and 
the latter end of the 10th and beginning 
of the 17th century, were periods equally 
unfavourable to tne cultivation of litera- 
ture, or to the birth of any new class in 
the genus of fictitious history. 

Tne discord and misery which pre- 
vailed in France during the minority of 
Louis the Fourteenth, a series of civil 
wars, and the cold severity of the repub- 
lican manners under Cromwell in Eng- 
land, the social and political insignifi- 
cance to which the Italian states were 
reduced, and the religious disputations 
and polemic controversies which en- 
gaged the attention of the German lite- 
rati, stood alike hostile to the cultiva- 
tion of fictitious history ; when, after a 
long interregnum, the Genius of literary 
fiction again made her irresistible claims 
to public notice and popular admiration. 
The agent of her revived influence was 
still destined to be a woman ; and Ma- 
demoiselle de Scuderi, while she guid- 
ed the public taste, contributed to the 
enjoyments of private society in the 
most polished circle of France. The 
romances of this lady became the fa- 
vourites of a whole generation, and the 
tthfounded praises of many of her illus- 
trious contemporaries give her an in- 
terest with posterity, which her works 
alone would never have obtained for 
her. Manage calls her the invemress of 
“ V amour de tendresse, ” and infinitely 
extols her works above those of her 
friends Voiture and Balzac ; while more 
than one illustrious character of that day 
of false taste spoke, wrote, and acted 
throughout their whole lives, like the 
heroes of her unnatural romances of 
this, the most striking and distinguish- 
ed example is given in the romantic 
character of the interesting Due de 
Guise, the lover of the beautiful Du 
Ponts, the favourite maid of honour to 
Anne of Austria, and the hero of his 
day and country. Spanish gallantry 
and Spanish romances were about this 
period introduced together into the first 
circles of French society, which assem- 
bled at the Hotel de Sable and the Hotel 
de Bambouillet, names now consecrated 
to immortal ridicule in the inimitable 
“ Precieuses” of Moliere. This influ- 
ence was naturallyincreased by the dia- 
led by GOO^C 
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racter and manners of the then reigning soon shed a new light on fictitious his- 
queen, who brought with her to Paris tory : it was no longer confined to inci- 
M te same notions of gallantry and lite- dent and adventure ; it became the me- 
rature as distinguished the Court of Ma- dium of more abstract subjects, and 
drid. Speaking of the leading societies Marivaux, Crebillon, Monhy, Prevot, 
of Paris, Madame de Motteville observes, and Riccoboni, mingled with their in- 
that at that period — " On trouvoit une genious fictions, discussions of senti- 
si grande d&icatesse dans les comedies, ment, and observations upon men and 
nouvel(es, et tous les autres ouvrages, manners, which presented to the reader 
en vers et en prose, qui venoient de Ma- a cheap experience of the world without 
drid, qu’ils avoient con^u une haute paying the tax of a purchase too often 
idee de la galantric que les Espagnols so dearly made. But this state of ficti- 
avoieut appris des Mores.” With the tious history now detailed, is solely ap- 
ton of the society of the Hotel de Ram- plicable to France. In England the 
bouillet and its gallantry died away the progress of novel-writing was less rapid 
solemn love and much of the celebrity as well as less interesting, and the lew 
of the romances of the Demoiselle de works of that nature which appeared 
Scuderi, even during the reign of Louis were tinctured with the bad taste and 
the Fourteenth ; but her success had corrupt morals that prevailed in the 
been too brilliant to leave her destitute Court of Charles II. and which long 
of a crowd of imitators, and the Durfos, left its noxious taint behind it. It is in 
the Calprenedes, the Orrerys, and the unfolding the stronger operations of the 
Barclays, endeavoured to perpetuate a mind — it is in scientific research or phi- 
style of composition which had scarcely losophic disquisition, that the English 
any other merit than its originality ; for language best displays its energetic and 
these long-winded but shorulived ro- copious powers. Rich in the expres- 
mances, almost as wild as their Gothic sions adapted to the lofty boldness of 
predecessors, were still more incongru- epic poetry, it affords a less appropriate 
ous and infinitely less natural. And it medium for the developement of refined 
seemed the unaccountable ambition of sentiment, for the minute analysis of 
their authors to blend the heroic charac- tender emotion, for those varieties of 
ters of antiquity, with the barbarous manner, those shades of character, which 
customs of the middle ages, and the are exhibited in the intimate intercourse 
manners of the existing day. Thus in of social life, and to which the delicate 
the romance of “ Cassandra,” Alexan- nuance of the French, the most artificial 
der is at once the hero of Macedon, a of European languages, is so exquisitely 
knight of the round table, and a petit adapted. The gemu9 of the English 
xnaltre of the formal French court of the language was stamped by the character of 
. day in which its ponderous tomes were the nation, and peculiarly adapted to 
composed. the bold, free epic energy of the old 

To these voluminous but ephemeral Gothic romance. Long therefore did 
productions succeeded another species English readers resist the influence of 
of fictitious histoiy of a very different that sentimental sorcery to whose ex- 
character: coarse, humorous, and na- pression their language was so inade- 
tuial, it formed a striking contrast to quate, and which rendered the pages of 
the false refinement and high-wrought the French Novelists always so interest- 
sentiment of the “ Clelias,” the “ Polex- mg, and, frequently, so dangerous, 
anders,” and “ Cleopatras” which had The national taste of the English, 

n sded it, and from its imitation of the more alive to details of humour than of 
and fitmiliar stUe of Boccacio, and passion, more anxious to be amused 
Genddo, it borrowed the title affixed to than to be touched , produced a class of 
their works, and was called “Novel” novel-writers peculiany their own. Pos- 
by its authors. terity, from whose iudgmeut there is no 

Cervantes boasted that he was the appeal, has placed the immortal Fielding 
first who wrote Novels in the Spanish at their head, and “ Tom Jones ” be- 
language ; and Scarron may be deem- longs as much to England as the lan- 
ed the founder of novel-writing in guage in which it is composed *. The 
France. Segraisand Le Sage improved, dignity of novel-writing seemed now to 
while they adopted, the tone of his com- have reached its summit, and the his- 
poaition ; and Madame La Fayette added torian, the poet, and the philosopher, 

to it all the delicate refinement in which — — 

her predecessors were so deficient. The * Fielding received j £700 for “ Tom 
progress of poLUe literature in Europe Jones,” an immense sum for that day. 
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aUke enlisted benefcth the brilliant ban- a( the shrine of a ‘tutelar t saint, u*d 
ners of fictitious history. In France, shading that brow with a coWl* which 
Voltaire and Rousseau — in England, the laurels of conquest, and’ tbi dikdern 
Smollett, Johnson, and Goldsmith, con- of power, had so recently encircled, 
secrated the order of novelists by enroll- But when the sources of information are 
ing their names On its lists ; and blush- alike open to all— when the cultivation 
ed not to devote their genius to that of the mind extends the prospect of self- 
style of composition, which Bacon had interest, and leads at once to fame and 
immortalized by his commendations, to emolument— when the lovfe of in- 
and which Du Cange, St. Palaye, and quirv, natural to human intellect, is ex- 
others no less distinguished, have ac- cited by the exertions of contemporaty 
knowledged, with gratitude and respect, genius — and when natural and moral 
as the sources of that historic informa- philosophy form an indispensable branch 
tion, with which they have enlightened of study m popular education, then the 
and improved mankind. Such has been influence or fictitious narration must 
the origin, and such the progress of fic- inevitably decline in proportion to the 
ritious history, from the earliest to the universal promulgation of science and 
present day. The mirror of nature and knowledge ; and tnose who would onte 
Of life,* it creates no image of its own, have been governed by its dictates, are 
but faithfally reflects the Outlines of then only amused by its inventions, or 
such as are presented to ks surface *, charmed by its sentiments v yet it is srill 
sometimes, indeed, colouring the sketch too true to human nature ever wholly to 
With tints of fancy’s hue, and perhaps forfeit Hs influence over the human • 
too frequently bestowing a strength of heart ; and the higher order of genius 
re&evo beyond' that to oe found in the will still borrow its attractive veil to 
original. The influence which it Has shroud and soften those bold truths, 
produced, or can effect on existing man- which opposing the petty interests of the 
ners, must ever depend upon the state of illiberal few, or the prejudiced opinions 
the society in which it is composed, or of the bigotted many, must be shaded 
to which it is addressed. In ages when ere they can be with safety offered to 
the light of knowledge is partially dif- the mass of society:— with such a feeling 
fused, when the principles of moral did Swift write his “ Laputa," and F£ 
science are neither understood in ndlon compose his Tfldmaque.” 
their cause, Uor applied in their effects. With respect to the influence of ficti- 
and when the pursuits of science and tious history on modem manners* it 
philosophy are too bounded to dispel may be asserted from inference, for it 
the errors of the mind, or the illusions would be next to impossible to establish 
of the imagination : in such ages the in- it by fact , that never was that influence 
fluence of fictitious story will be found less dangerous than ait the present mo- 
most powerful and decisive. Then igno- ment : the political state of Europe, the 
ranee Knows no limit to improbability ; most awful and most extraordinary in 
and, by a wild imagination, that which the annals of time ; the general and pub- 
is not even known to be possible, will lie anxiety which it excites; the uni- 
frequently be admitted as true. Thus versal diffusion of knowledge ; the high 
in the middle ages, when the monks cultivation of moral taste, the dear ex- 
buried in their convents the little leam- position of moral duties, (both to be 
ing possessed in Europe, the people and found even in those works adapted to 
the nobility, if they read at all, read the tender capacity of childhood,) the 
solely with a view to their amusement subjection of tne imagination to expand- 
or to their religion, and found their pro- ed reason — in a word, the present refined 
pensity to the marvellous equally grati- and enlightened state of society, becomes 
tied in the legend of the saint, or the the guide of public taste, the guardian 
adventures of the hero ; and so deeply of public manners ; and were such fic- 
were their imaginations imbued, and tions now to appear as disgraced the age 
their minds governed by the romantic of Charles II. and Louis XIV. they 
fabling of the day, that tne king and the would be hunted down by the corn- 
subject alike sought to pjws their youth mon consent of society ; and their au- 
in the field — their age in the cloister, thors, covered with ittfiimy, would ex- 
Thus, even so late as the day of Charles cite only abhorrence for those effusions 
the Fifth, we find the hero of his age, which once promised them immortality, 
and the emperor of nations, retiring from Whoever now writes to please the public 
the pomp of a throne to the privacy of taste, should at least bring to the ardu- 
a cell, hanging up the sceptre of royalty ous task an educated mind, and a polish- 
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toil style* if he hope* toberaad, 90 exr 
peeGs*obe tolerated. And with respect 
to t he higher attainments that beaoi^g 
silone to nativeecnius, public judgment 
is n& less fastidious than public taste; 
and no splendour of diction, or magnifi- 
etmeepf. imagery, can sanction the cha- 
racter which is unnatural, or the inci- 
dent which is improbable. But though 
the tendency of fictitious history has, 
from the nature and state of things, lost 
much of its force and power, enough of 
its influence still remains to give the 
novelist a higher motive to excellence 
than what the mere gratification of a 
public literary appetite awakens. 

One would willingly hope, for the 
honour of human nature, that there is 
no abstract wickedness upon earth ; and 
that i no one ever wrote for the mere pur- 
pose of corrupting society, or deceived 
othert, without being at the moment de- 
emed himself. But it must be admitted 
that tt is not’ enough the intention 
should be pure, and the object laudable ; 
the means also by which both are to 
be effected should be cautiously consi- 
dered, and arranged with a view to the 
general Und probable effect ; and perhaps . 
it is in this particular instance that ficti- 
tious history may be deemed to produce 
the strongest irmueoce on modern man- 
ners. Satisfito4 with the purity of the, 
moral inculcated, the incautious and 
youthful reader may give up an ardent 
imagination to scenes seductive in their 
arrangement and dangerous in their con- 
templation. Vice may appear to smile 
with the loveliness of virtue, even on 
her road to retribution; the passions 
may become awakened, ere the mind 
has been convinced, and the eye may 
have dwelt upon the unveiled images of 
human frailty, until the once cnaste 
mind is at last familiarized with their 
deformity, the sensitive delicacy of in- 
nocence blunted, even in its pursuit of 
virtue, and the principles have lost their 
stability, even while the. heart is yet 
pure, and the life still sinless. 

Nor is this the only evil to be appre- 
hended from the influence of fictitious 
history on modem manners. The se- 
dentary education of youth of both 
sextos, 4o different from the activity of re- 
moter agtos, the indolence and luxury of 
existing modes, may give peculiar force 
to a style of composition which ad- 
dresses itself so seaucingly to the fancy 
nod to* the heart. Fictitious history 
may indeed no longer form a hero or a 
aairit, or impose the belief of a flying 
dragon or a powerful necromancer; it 


may aud can no fongeV produce that 
powerful and general effect which once 
extended its influence over society at 
large ; but it may in an individual in- 
stance, and perhaps too frequently does, 
produce a false refinement, but little 
adapted to the state of humanity; and 
an intense application to its pages may 
at a certain period of life so assimilate 
the moral haoits and perceptions to the 
dreams of poetic incident, and the illu- 
sions of romantic sentiment, as wholly 
to disqualify the visionary actor for that 
scene in which he is destined to perform : 
while natural sensibility, excited by a 
perpetual recurrence of fictitious distress, 
may finally terminate in an imaginary 
and morbid sympathy ; and the feelings 
accustomed to receive a series of passive 
impressions, may eventually become 
rattier exquisite than useful, and con- 
tribute to a refined and selfish luxury 
rather than to the performance of a po- 
sitive and active duty- 
Gothic fictions* like Gothic manners, 
were rtide, but active in their tendency ; 
and if they misled the imagination, they 
did not endanger the heart ; if they dis- 
ordered the fancy, they did not enervate 
the character. But miodem fictions too 
faithfully accommodate themselves to 
the softness and indolence of modem 
habits ; and may therefore contribute to 
the indulgence of passive impressions, 
and to an excessive refinement in taste 
and feeling, until their votary, oppressed 
by this mental disease, reaches the last 
degree of human misery, and finding 
that he has to live among the selfish and 
the prejudiced, the illiberal or the vul- 
gar, will become the prey of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Dragged into the 
common occurrences of daily life, he 
will submit with gloomy reluctance to 
“ the flat reality and if necessitated to 
mingle in the business and bustle of an 
uninteresting world, the conduct he will 
adopt will frequently have less reference 
to nis own peculiar situation, than to 
some fancied state of which he has read, 
and in which he actually supposes him- 
self to be placed. So long as fictitious 
history shall have its origin in the ele- 
mentary principles of human nature, it 
may be considered like the source from 
whence it springs, a “ mingled web of 
good and ill together/’ alike capable of 
producing effects beneficial or injurious 
to manners, according to the exist- 
ing state of society, and to the moral 
feeling, the principles, and genius, of 
those who present themselves to- pub- 
lic notice as the authors of cotn- 
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position* so popular in all ages and 
in all countries. The historian may 
mislead as to facts in which we have no 
longer either interest or concern ; but the 
novelist holds the key of the human 
heart, and governs the spring of the hu- 
man passions ; his spell reaches the pri- 
vacy of domestic retirement, insinuates 
its magic into the most secret incidents 
of life, mingles its influence with our 
feelings and our thoughts, and freauent- 
ly becomes a standard by which we 
measure our own characters, and appre- 
ciate our own situations. Thus many 
an amiable woman has claimed a fatal 
feeling as her own, which she borrowed 
unconsciously from the impassioned ten- 
derness of Heloise ; and many an ines- 
timable youth has become the victim of 
a morbid sensibility which perhaps he 
had never known, had he never read 
“ Werter.” But, opposed to these in- 
dividual instances, it may be justly 
answered, that a great proportion of 
the liberality, benevolence, and virtue, 
to be found in the modem world, may 
have been added to the sum of human 
excellence by the influence of those 
popular compositions, which, though 
sometimes defective in their execution, 
or erroneous in their means, are almost 
universally intended in their object to 
promote the cause of virtue and morali- 
ty, to add at once to the harmless stock 
of public amusement, and to extend the 
source of social happiness. As long, 
therefore, as the promotion of human 


goodness and human felicity is (he great 
and primary object of those who seek to 
instruct by endeavouring to pleasq, to 
infuse the precepts of wisdpui through 
the medium of imagination, apd to give 
to the dryness of truth the persuasive 
accents of pleasure, the inflnqnce of fic- 
titious history on modern manners must 
be as beneficial to the morals of society 
as. conducive to its amusement. It may 
delight the fancy by poetic description, 
it may cultivate the mental taste by re- 
fined sentiment, it may excite our dis- 
gust for all that is low or illiberal ; it 
may elevate our views of moral excel- 
lence, and give to the mind a tone of 
dignified elegance impracticable to the 
influence of sordid meanness; it may 
soothe the feelings which the world 
may have ruffled, and meet the heart 
which the world may have disappointed ; 
it may assume the noble character of 
patriotism, and awaken the pure and 
latent love of country ; it may give a 
safer experience of the world than an 
actual intercourse with its scenes could 
bestow; and it may inculcate by pre- 
cept, by illustration, and by example, 
that nothing so effectually promotes the 
moral improvement and moral happiness 
of our nature, as a strict performance of 
those active aud indispensable duties 
connected with our various stations in 
this life, and on the cultivation or neg- 
lect of which, it may rationally be in- 
ferred, our hopes must be founded of 
that life which is to come. 


THE BOOK OF FOUR COLOURS. BY MONSIEUR BON TON. 
t Ridendo dicere verum quid vetat ? 

At the Four Elements. From the Press of the Four Seasons. 4444. 


“ NO ! it is in vain I struggle against 
it : the demon of ennui wiu kill me at 
last,” I exclaimed, as I threw down the 
second volume of The Monastery. “You 
see I cannot get through with it — stuck 
<juite fast in the middle.” “ Is it the 
laziness of the author, or yourself, that 
is in fault here?” answered my friend, 
■who seemed maliciously to enjoy my 
perplexity. “ Of both, I believe, for 
they say he was as confoundedly tired 
with writing before he had done as . .. .” 
(here I yawned) — “ As you are of read- 
ing, I suppose.” “Just my meaning, 
but rather more politely expressed ; for, 
seriously, though * I oped the wide and 
ponderous jaws * of weariness, I am by 
no means tired of your company ; you 
must attribute it to the White Lady and 


her bodkin, I believe.” “Come, come, 
no railing against the superstitions of 
the Highlands,” he replied; “ these are 
very serious things in Scotland, I assure 
you, where second-sight has been proved 
to exist by ocular demonstration. The 
author, I am told, piques himself upon 
these jeux d? imagination, and has half 
imbibed the principle upon which they 
are founded.” “ why, to be sure, he 
set off in a dcuccd hurry back again to 
the North before London had half ex- 
hausted her admiration of ” (here I 

yawned and stretched myself again.) 
— “Of his wonderful genius, I suppose 
you mean.” “ Just so ; and explain my 
other meaning, my dear friend, too. 
“Well, then, you mean to insinuate 
that Mr. Cleishbotham of Gaodcr- 
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cleugh 19 a little superstitious or so j and 
set off to give hi9 daughter away m 
April, as none but bad wives are mar- 
ried tn May amongst the Scotch, you 
know." “ I don't know, indeed $ only 
I do wish we had something new. 

“ Have you read Barry Cornwall ?” “ I 
can’t.'* M Why so ?” “ Because I 've 
read Shakespeare, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher too, and Massinger and Shirley, 

and I don't love translations ” — “ Of* 

what ?” “ Of old wine into new 

bottles.” “ Well, then, there's Mill- 
man just published, can you read him ?” 
“ I can read his poetry , if pou mean that ; 
but he 's a devilish poor dramatist.” 
“ How so ?” “ Because I can never 
tell John from Simon , or Simon from 
Eleazar. Now you may understand 
Shakespeare, though you should have 
no names to the separate speeches in 
the piece.” “ Well, this is the longest 
speech I have heard you make this morn- 
ing. Don’t despair. The sun 's coming 
out, and the vapours and blue devils 
wiH disappear. Will you take a ride ?” 
“What does Horace say ? — * atrox cum 

' something — Oh dear!” (yawning) 

— “ That Care mounts behind the horse- 
man ?” “ Just so, but infinitely better 
expressed. Oh, apropos , have you got 
through Maria Edgeworth's Ennui?” 
“No.” “Do you ever read books 
through I exclaimed, and absolutely 
started from my chair. “ That depends 
upon the authors more than myself, I 
believe.” “Yes, to be sure,” I re- 
plied ; “ but I do wish we had some- 
thing new. I would give as great a re- 
ward to the inventor as that monarch of 
old — but you know the story.” “ Yes, 
yes,” replied my friend, “don't put 
yourself to any unnecessary exertion of 
lungs on my account.” “ I wish,” I 
replied, “I could behave as disinter- 
estedly towards you ; but if you would 
just nave the charity to 9tep to our 
friend'9 in Conduit-street, tell him the 
distressed condition we are in, and im- 
plore him, as he values his literaiy ex- 
istence, to send us something more cheer- 
ing and reviving to the spirit than what 
his brother Bibttopoles have lately afford- 
ed us —the * weary, stale, flat and un- 

S ofitable ' lucubrations of brains thrice 
tered ; imitations imitated, in the mo- 
dem playwright fashion, until the 
* perilous stufF weighs upon the soul 
hke the atmosphere of a foggy day. Tell 
him, the despair of two hungry-minded 
Dilettantes is not to be trifled with ; that 
we must be fed with materials less Jri- 
and vexatious than our provision- 


magazines have of late months supplied 
us with, otherwise we cannot stana the 
summer's campaign, and by any exer- 
tions hold on till the Coronation ; — we 
must literally fly for it, and Bury our- 
selves in the country.” At this serioiis 
representation of grievances, instead of 
sympathizing with my situation, my 
friend assumed an ironical gravity <jf 
countenance, and begged to know 
whether he should return with the Old 
Monthly Magazine in his pocket. The 
look of horror with which I answered 
him, was a sufficient test of the good- 
ness of his joke, and he seemed to enjoy 
it. “Then you would perhaps prefer 
the dramatic beauties of Gold and 
Northhouse.” “ You are pleased to 
be merry, sir,” I replied, drawing up, 
and half turning aside ; “ I should by no 
means prefer them.” “ You win be 
satisfied with nothing less than The 
London Magazine , I presume, then.” 
“That is as hereafter may appear. I 
don’t like to trust to a flash in the pan — 
when it blows up the Gun-powder 
Magazine in the North (of which by the 
bye there is no danger), I shall begin to read 
it.” “ Aye, there you have hit it ; you 
shall have at Blackwood without delay,” 
— and my friend was suddenly sheering 
off. “ 1 beg your pardon,” I replied^ 
laying hands on him, “do no such un- 
advised thing. So far from giving any 
exclusive preference, suppose I were to 
begin in Blackwood's own style to pro- 
nounce it an inflammable composition 
of malice and ribaldry, and to prefer 
your returning with the last twopenny 
'Indicator' of the Cockney Monarcn 
himself, the redoubted enemy of Scotch 
supremacy and tories, who evidently 
fear while they pretend to despise him. 
Then give me no more of this new 
Scotch haggis, this olla podrtdo, m 
which the thistle and nettle are too 
lavishly scattered for the milder and 
more legitimate taste of English man- 
ners anagood feeling. If animal spirits 
were an excuse for running riot at all 
you meet, if scurrility were comparable 
to wit, these blustering Juvenals, the 
progeny of St. Andrew, would speedily 
become fashionable ; but the very caustic 
on which they fed is consumed, and the 
fear which they now indulge is, that 
they shall die for want of strong aliment. 

“A plague upon your Magazines 1 I 
say. Can't they fly through the country 
without falling foul of one another, ana 
gratifying the pugilistic propensity of 
the nation by an exhibition of nsty- 
cuffs, at which the newsmen, and the 
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much/ I exclaimed, (though I had not 
half done my daily task) ' it would make 
a Scythian weep, or thaw the eves of the 
great Russian Czar, to see a hack, in- 
finitely lower than a slave, pulling thus 
at hi9 brains, that, with the tenacity of 
bird-lime, only seem to stick together 
faster and faster. W ould I had fortu- 
nately been made a Welsh curate, with 
a family of twelve children, and a salary 
of 60l . per annum, or turned out, as my 
father advised me, on Salirirary-plain, 
with a spade on my shoulders, to shape 
my way through the world, so I had 
never been attacked with this hereditary 
disease, which ha9 done infinitely more 
mischief in families than that more un- 
justly termed the evil. To the cacoethes 
scribendi which seized me when I was 
at school, in consequence of the honour 
of being promoted to the head of ray 
class, do I attribute the misfortunes of 
my after-life. It came on me with a 
strange craving after something I could 
not define, but of which I have since 
experienced the hollow nature, in the 
successive disappointments which have 
attended my youth in attempting to in- 
dulge it. O, Goldsmith! how often 
have I envied the happiness of thy poor 
Ned Burton from misery freed, 

* Who long was a bookseller*! hack ; 

Who led such a damnable life here below 
That 1 don*t think he*M wish to come back.*** 

There here occurred an “ hiatus valde 
deftendus ,” as if the writer had suddenly 


printer’s devils themselves, are seen to 
blush? One, forsooth,challenges the pub- 
lic to examine whether he has not more 
in him than all the rest put together. 

Another accuses his brother of plagiary, 
in running away with his name, and 
maintains that it is not his — that Lon- 
don is a proper name , and not common 

to all men, or Magazines. B d, 

in a timorous shy way, reflects up- 
on B n, and thinks, like tne 

great serpent, to stifle the young Her- 
cules quickly in his cradle ; while B — 

— — n , perceiving his drift, boldly gripes 
him by the neck till, we presume, in 
the next number he will nowl again. 

The more wary Scotchman squares and 
makes mouths, and is fonder of sparring 
in gloves with his Boxiana and the 
Fancy , than coming to plain and close 
English fighting ; or like his fellow- 
countryman in robbing a gentleman’s 
garden — the first object he beheld on 
putting his head over the wal(, was the 
master, who demanding of Sawney 
where he was going, ‘ Back again, an’t 
please your honour.’ 

“ But whichever proves the most 
ugly customer to the other, and shews 
the most wind and science in the end, 
is none of our affair j so a truce, my 
dear friend, to your confounded Maga- 
zines, and let us have something more 
fashionable, more lady-like and new . 

While you are away, I ’ll try to turn 
over this Portfolio of a Man of Letters, 
and practise Mrs. Hamilton’s theory of fallen into slumber or despair, and whicb 
* attention whether you like it or no* I could not but regret, as I already began 


tracing the progress of genius from the 
garret down to the saloon, where you 
perceive the work now lies ; and if you 
promise to make haste. I’ll acquaint you 
with the result of my researches when 
you return.” My friend proceeded, as 
he said, on his foraging expedition, 
but, as I took it, on a forlorn hope ; 
while I very magnanimously began at 
the beginning of the Memoirs of the 


celebrated 

thetically describes the first pains of 
authorship as more keen and intolerable 
than any thing “ that war or women 
have,” and thus continues : 

“ With a half unfinished sheet before 
me, of which my remorseless editor had 
in fact exacted the completion before 1 
had commenced it, I sat in that hopeless 
and desponding attitude which distre9t 
authors know so well how to assume, 
(half ludicrous, and half affecting,) with 
an exhausted brain, and a weary hand 
slowly scraping my way to the con- 
cluding sentence. * No, this is too 


to feel interested in ascertaining the pro- 
cess by which he had raised himself 
from such a humiliating and ludicrous 
condition to the distinguished eminence 
which he now enjoys. If such is the 
complaint of our celebrated historian, I 
exclaimed, how carefully should the 
candidates for literary fame weigh the 
consequences of crossing the lettered Ru- 
bicon , and declaring war against the 


in which he pa- bibliopolitan powers, who hold the des- 


tinies of authors in their grasp, and like 
a neat shopman, with a twist of the 
finger, can send the scale of their cus- 
tomers bump to the ground. Unfortunate 
race ! dependant upon that very dubious 
possession of brains for the chance of 
prolonged existence ! O, ye unfledged 
brood of contributors, winas of the fly- 
ing Monthly Mercuries, that bear tne 
ricnes of knowledge and amusement 
pfoudly through the land, to you I ap- 
peal — now, in the name of twenty (prin- 
ters’) devils, do you plume your feathers 
on a thick gloomy morning of Novem- 
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bogfumkkm'mmi *rforthingc*adle, and 
oetfgktogAt that envelope you 

alialit, AM*n» wits* bounds and 

fW^sadk^g.ati the delay of inditing 
s*madh^*n*ait dod ■'pitbytsb ? In ihe 
Nw l k tl»8j(nim be dreadful indeed ; and 
we thus 4xoq Heady sit those fine animal 
sfkfeta thftfcffose in /he summer solstice, 
gmdtially (felling urith the quicksilver of 
the barometer in *he stormy and lower* 
ing days. From my soul l pity you ; 
for with all its boners of vacancy, and 
laterals of uncertainly, and even despair 
of- Occupation between visit and visit, 
this fashionable but weary life of mine 1 
must be tolerable to yours. Yet, after 
all, I should half like to try it, ifitciw/d 
be any relief to long hours / Heavens, it 
must be such a fillip to nature, such a 
rouserl absolutely to write for one's 
bread. Lord, how a man wopld lay it 
on, and toil up the hill of feme. Rats, 
in similar circumstances, eat through 
stone walls ; and what might not he 
achieve ? if it were not for a certain 
vacancy of ideas, and an unaccountable 
horror of scribbling, I think I ’d try it ; 
but then, zounds, 1 must train for it like 
the Fancy; and starve perhaps, to bring 
me to a proper writing temperature/ 

There 's the rub : — 
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M To starve or not to starve I that is the question : 
M Whether His nobler in the body to Buffer 
M The stings and spasms of outrageous hunger *» 

I had here almost worked myself up 
to a sensation f and springing from my 
settee, stamped my foot upon the floor, 
and trod upon a great tom-cat sleeping 
before the fire, who, giving a dreadful 
yell, bounced out of the room, mad with 
pain and anger, in the very face of my 
friends who was that moment returning 
hem his expedition. “ Zounds !” he 
exclaimed, turning quick round: “ I 
hope you are not bitten, my dear friend?” 
1 cried, “ the cat is not mad, except 
with pain, and a little frightened or so.” 
I gradually soothed him, and finding he 
waa not hurt, began, with an unusual 
degree of animation, to. inquire into the 
success of his perambulation. “ Con- 
found the oatr’ be replied; “ such a 
meeting's as shocking as a bailiff opening 
your own bouse door to you. What 
the deuce did you quarrel with the cat 
fori— were you so very far gone that you 
had no other amusement to take to i I 
wish you were a bookseller's hack ; they 
would soon find other employment for 
^ou.” “ Do you?” I replied. “ Done. 

'll sell myself, and get rid qf all my time, 
if they '11 promise to keep me constantly 
New Monthly Mao. — N o. 78. 
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employed, for (don't repeat it) I 'm get. 
ting confounded sick oJf Bfooket'e a nd 
the theatres. Only I should like to cn« 
gage in something piquant and cockney* 
safe, * beyond the dtdl monotony of penj * 
that of late besets us.” “ What say 
you to an article on sticks, or shops f 
or rats and mice, and such small deer?” 
answered my friend : ** any thing will 
do, if you *11 only cram it nard enough 
down our gentle public's throat, with* 
out giving it time to consider. Eureka 
then, just imported fresh, and smelling 
of the sea, the. most novel and delightful 
thing imaginable, the most rgre and' 
exquisite essence of polite scandal, full 
of variety, ‘ that sips of all, but feeds 
on nothing long? — the only copy in 
England, more valuable than a court 
dress to the ladies, and teaching the 
most minute elegantice, elegantiarum of 
life, from the last step in a new quadrille, 
to the supreme art of flirting a fen, 
or fanning a flirt, if you had rather — Le 
Litrre de Qjuatre CouIcuts < — a literary 
Godsend, I assure you. Le voila. How 
deuced envibus Baldwin or Blackwood 
would be if they knew of it.” “ Coiqe, 
let me clutch thee then,” I cried, “ thou 
hast a lively and entertaining physio- 
gnomy of a title-page, and I think 1 shall 
love thee. Settle yourself in that easy- 
chair, my dear friend, and seize the pen, 
* the pen that Julia gave me,' and I will 
dictate the contents to you like another 
Csesar, though it should be in four dif- 
ferent tongues, and in a cameleon-co- 
loured type. Let us begin with the 
preface, i'll translate.” “ Go on then, 
I scorn to yield $ so translate away, and 
garb Gallicisms and stops, and 
warn the reader to leave off when he 
sleeps, and close our variegated book." 

THE PRBFACB. 

Party-colour is so much the favourite 
one of the day, that our book shall make 
no apology for taking its place in the 
boudoir of the belles and blue stockings 
of a refined age. It will not interfere 
with the sale of Rees's Encyclopedia, 
but it will more easily be carried in your 
pocket. The minds of politicians, that 
vary like the weather-glass, need not be 
startled at the sight of a picture which 
represents them to the life ; and the most 
delicate spirits, that shrink like a sensi- 
tive plant at a touch, will not be offend- 
ed with the moral of it. The lover 
may behold himself in the various me- 
tamorphoses which he assumes ; and 
the friend, in the disguise of truth, see 
Vol. XIV. t a F 
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here the emblem of his duplicity. Why lishers take the hint, and give us a dou- 
should not our humours be a9 variable geur for the information. When the 
as our climate? Oyr different tastes are chambennaid is ready to lace his stays 
as arbitrarily imposed upon us as our for a blow-out or a scrouge in the evenings 
feces, and there is room enough for he declares he must first take a turn tn 
them both in the world. Does not the other world — a little horizontal re- 
every thing inspire us with a love of freshment — and goes to bed. If he has 
change ? The sun in eclipse, the moon to sit down to write, he is immediately 
in her phases, the heavens in varying seized with a peripatetic fit, and proceero 
olouds ; then the year in its various sea- to measure his chamber with a full cloth- 
sons 4 the sea in tides 5 the earth with yard stride. Then, like our friend B— , 
flowers ; the birds in song and plumage ; he ’ll twitch and laugh with one aide of 
even our philosophers by their systems, his face, and look grave with the other, 
our ministers by projects, and our au- Between staring and frowning, he cari- 
thor9 by their paradoxes, support it-— catures his own physiognomy exceed- 
besides coquettes with their frivolity, ingly well, and leaves you in doubt whe- 
lovers in folly, all men in their charac- ther he he more like a cameleon, a 
ter, and every woman in her humour, monkey, or Proteus himself. But it ia 
Shall we here be unjust enough to omit in other fashionable modes, that the art 
the new-cut Dandy. Certainly not ; or if ofnovelty is more conspicuously shewn, 
■we do, it is only that we may give him What a reformation have ten years made 
an article to himself. The very pink of in our style of dress and writing, dancing 
finical variety, he carries it spick and and eating! There is always a heavy 
span new, just plucked from the garden tax laid upon the true dilettanti of 
of fashion, upon his doublet. In his fashion : every individual attitude and 
in his attitudes, in his strut, as in motion is un tribut it la mode ,* and they 
his sentiments and language, all is equally have run the polite gauntlet through 
superlative, exquisite, and even girlish ; hunch-backs and high shoulders, suff 
but the worst of him is, that ne can necks and stooping ones, from a bow to 
never sit long enough for you to take his the ground to the familiar nod, until 
picture. At one moment he flings him- all the changes of the fashionable bells 
seif sulkily into a soft arm-chair, the were rung, and they had recourse, both 
next he i9 cutting a quadrille. You may in dressing and writing, to the plainness 
hear him now railing against the fair, and simplicity of nature again, out of 
just before he prepares to offer up the sheer despair of something novel and 
incense of his flattery. He is thrown into piquant .- This is observable in our ne,w 
an extacy at the sight of a new strait- style of adorning our bodies and our 
laced and padded coat ; but hardly is it books ; in our poetry, sermons, and mo- 
on, when ne quarrels with the collar, dem lectures, which possess the singu- 
and orders a false one of double the size, lar merit of placing nature in a fresh 
He tries the newest style of every fashion- point of view, ana conjuring up old 
able trimmer of the sconce, and has fashions in a new dress of their own. — 
even the vanity to suggest to him some We next come to other objects which 
extraordinary fresh touch of the scissors, are no less variable and interesting— our 
He rings a peal of bells to bring his people venerable modern Philosophers, who are 
about nhn, and when they run to at- weary of following up the discoveries of 
tend, he can’t for the soul of him tell their ancestors, and strike out new paths 
exactly what he wants. He drives 20 for themselves — becoming amorous of 
miles an hour in his tilbury to reach his chemical affinities and galvanic anima- 
country-house, merely in order to give tion, and finding more attractions and 
orders to have his bay9 at the door by repulsions than nature ever dreamed of 
five o'clock, to run against time for in her most prolific moments of anti- 
a dinner in town. He sports a scented pathy or love : now, like Joshua, stop- 
white cambric handkerchief, and pre- ping the sun, and whirling the earth 
tends to grow sick of the perfume. If round its axis; now impugning the sys- 
you speak to him, he very leisurely as- tem of Sir Isaac Newton, with some 
sumes his ogle-glass, to reconnoitre before famous hypothesis , and next flattering us 
he answers you. He gives order to his with the doctrine of innate ideas, which 
bookseller peremptorily , to forward him are soon to become acquired : when these 
the Magazines the day before they are too are argued away, and mankind run 
out, in order to anticipate the follies of great risk of being reasoned out of their 
the month, and for this he is charged souls and wit9 together, 
five shillings a number. Let other pub- So much for Scotch metaphysics. 
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I harf hitherto proceeded with that 
rapidity of diction which sets a common 
pen at defiance $ and frequently extorted 
from my friend exclamations of wonder, 
highly gratifying to my new character of 
contributor to the periodical press. — 
“ Stop,” he exclaimed, " if you are not 
quite destitute of humanity, and let us 
take breath. . My fingers are literally 
growipg together, ana ache as if they 
woulfl come off. 1 will just go submit 
our article to editorial inspection, learn 
the newest short-hand in practice, and 
then, like an accomplished bruiser after 
the last lesson of his science, challenge 


you to the combat once more. Our 
next set-to will be more easy and enter* 
taining, and discover infinite variety of 
play, to the polite edification of the spec- 
tators. To the fairest portion we pro- 
mise an exhibition of the various and 
true properties and uses of that refresh- 
ing and ingenious article called a fan, 
and we trust the Book of Four Colours 
will unfold more fashionable mysteries 
than are dreamed of in four ball-nights 
running. My friend departed, and I 
am now fast dropping into a fine obli- 
vious sleep. B. T. 


EL LBN FITXARTHUR, A METRICAL TALE. 


IT is long since we have discarded 
the petulant prejudice which, when our 
“ mind was alias youthful as our blood,” 
influenced us to turn from every anony- 
mous publication with cold disdain, 
gratuitously attributing to its modest 
author a lurking consciousness of insig- 
nificance, the justice of which we were 
as little solicitous to examine as to doubt. 
Anonymous poetry , more especially, ex- 
perienced our most unqualified repfoba- 
tion ; and we fear, that though correct- 
ed from this illiberality of judgment our- 
selves, it is still too generally prevalent 
in the reading world. We trace to the 
dreaded fastidiousness which renders a 
name so essential to the reception of a 
new work, the harmless expedient of 
assuming a fictitious designation, to 
which many self-distrusting young au- 
thors have had recourse, in order, whilst 
virtually preserving their incognito, to 
satisfy the unmeaning squeamishness of 
the public, and to relieve their mental 
offspring from that portion, at least, of 
the danger of neglect, which would re- 
sult from the failure of ostensible pa- 
rentage. To us, we must own, the 
chance of being pleased by a first pro- 
duction appears nearly equal, whether 
it be primed anonymously, or with a 
name, either real or suppositious, of 
which we never heard before. “ What’s 
in a name,” untried, unknown, ^un- 
dreamed-of, till beheld for the first time 
in the title-page of a new work ? Ex- 
perience of bis talents can alone render 
Mr. A. superior in estimation to Mr. B. 
or Mr. C. And when we meet an un- 
practised novice, perfectly ready to blazon 
forth, with neither fear nor wit, his full 
designation in front of a dashing covp- 
(Pessat, we rather shrink from, than are 
attracted to, the perusal of his perform- 
ance i and feel, that instead of having 


gained upon our respect by his courage, 
he has lost upon our good-will by his 
selfsufficiency, and considerably dimi- 
nished the interest which we are always 
disposed to take in behalf of unpretend- 
ingdiffidence. 

The poem before us, unowned, un- 
patronized, and stealing as it were, 
bashfully into the world, with scarcely 
the assistance of due newspaper an- 
nouncement to make it known, must 
plead our excuse for these reflections, 
the very natural result of fear, that a 
production so every way calculated to 
touch the heart, and gratify the taste, 
should sink into oblivion without even 
experiencing the common justice of ob- 
taining a nearing, and of being con- 
demned upon proof. To obviate this, 
as far as our weak endeavours will ex- 
tend, we are anxious to disseminate an 
acquaintance with its purity of senti- 
ments, its chaste simplicity, and aileet- 
ing tenderness, amongst our readers. 
We shall, for this purpose, give a sum- 
mary of its fable, and draw, somewhat 
largely, upon its pages for illustration of 
the merits which we have ascribed to it. 

The Tale, a completely domestic one, 
opens in Malwood Vale, an imaginary 
spot, we believe, where 

“ the shades of night 

Were peacefully descending ; 

And closing with the dosing light. 

The peasant's boil was ending." 

A husbandman’s return to his family 
is cheerfully described j his wife’s ala- 
crity to welcome him, his children’s ca- 
resses, his homely comforts, are briefly, 
but animatedly, set before us : — 

" One climbs into his arms— -another 

Clings smiling round his knee i 
A third is lifted by its mother 

Its father's face to see: 

The cradled innocent, his youngest treasure. 

Holds out its dimpled aims, and crows for pleasure 
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« Were all in Malw^od Vale so blest i 
Were such light hearts, and tranquil rest, 

As filled that night the peasant’s cot, 

6f all In Malwood Vale the lot f 

lie there was one, for whom the Sun 

Went down In clouds and sadness. 

For whom no heart, when day was done. 

Looked out with smiles of gladness : 

For whose return no eye was gazing, 

For whom no cheerful hearth was blazing. 

Whose dreary and forsaken home 
Was dark and silent as the tomb.” 

This desolate and moumhil being is 
the venerable Pastor of the Valley, whose 
only child, Ellen, the heroine of the 
tale, has forsaken him : — ' 

« She whose young life’s first clouded ray 
Beamed on a dark and troubled day. 

The guiltless messenger of death. 

Bequeathed with love’s expiring breath— 

She who in smiling infancy 
Had clasped his neck, and climbed h!» knee, 
Whose first imperfect words, dispelling 
The silence of his widowed dwelling. 

Had wakened in his heart the tone, 

That vibrates to that sound alone. 

Oh, moment of parental pride 1 
When first those lisping accents tried 
The purest hymn which earth can raise. 

An intent’s, to its Maker's praise.” 

We pass over the details of Ellen’s in- 
fency and early youth, though beauti- 
fully touched, and select the following 
passage, descriptive of the blameless en- 
joyments of domestic life : — 

« When rain without is pelting test. 

And bitter blows the Northern blast. 

When puss i f th’ chimney nook is dozing. 
Calmly her humdrum song composing ; 

When Carlo on the hearth is dreaming 

Disturbed perciiance by ruthless thought 
Of prowling rat, pursued and caught ; 

Or, if a gust of rushing wind 
Boars, In the chimney’s shaft confin’d. 

He starts— th» imagined danger eyes 
. With ears erect in keen surprise} 

Half rises, from the sound to fly; 

But as its fitful murmurs die. 

Lulled as they lull, his terrors cease, 

And down he sinks, outstretched in peace. 

« When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 

’ The tether on his child was gazing. 

While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 

(Notes to that partial ear excelling 
The loftiest strains from science swelling,) 

Or light of heart, in youthful glee 
With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of holy writ, or learning sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream. 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 
Sparkled reflected from the lyre — 

Oh I then, whilst gazing on her face. 

He watched each wildly varying grace, 

Till silent rapture’s tender tear 
Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear ; 

With gratefUl love, his heart o’erflowmg, 

To Heav’n with pious transport glowing, 


Poured out Its speechless tribute there. 

In praise no language could declare. 

« If there is happiness below, 

In such a home she *s shrined — 

The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined. 

Than where that sacred bartd is twined 
Of filial and parental ties. 

That tender union, all combined 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies t 

- «Hs friendship in its loveliest dress ! 

•Tis love’s most perfect tenderness 1 
All other friendships may decay, 

All other loves may tede away } 

Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly trust. 

Or selfish views may intervene. 

From us his changeful heart to wean ; 

Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 

Or ling*ring pain, or pining care. 

At length may Weary friendship’s ear. 

And love may gaze with altered eye. 

When beauty’s young attractions fly. 

But in that union, firm and mild. 

That binds a parent to his child. 

Such jarring chords can never sound. 

Such painful doubts can never wound. 

Tho’ health and fortune may decay, 

And fleeting beauty pass away — 

Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infkmy and shame. 

And public scorn, our blasted name — 

Tho’ all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 

When love rejects, and friends forsake, 

A parent, tho* his heart may break. 

Prom that food-heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there 1 
Oh union, purest, most sublime l 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever ; 

His hand who rent, shall bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain. 

To be complete for ever !** 

Nothing can be more happily de- 
scribed than the effect upon the doc of 
the roaring gust in the chimney. It is 
a picture which must bring back the 
reality to every reader’s mind ; and of 
which it may most justly be 9aid, that 
it has * oft been seen, though ne’er so 
well expressed.’ 

One rough and stormy night, when 

i ■■ -«« The sun had set 
In many a wintry cloud. 

And round their dwelling, cold and wet. 

The wintry wind blew loud, 

- , a sound 

Of voices in the blast half drowned. 

Approached ; and, nearer as it came. 

Called loudly on Fitsarthui's name $ 

Distress and haste were in the tones 
Of that loud cry ; and feeble moans. 

As the old Pastor turned to hear, 

Struck indirectly on his ear, 

ConfWdly mingled with the wail 
That sobbed tn the subsiding gale. 

And soon th* unclosing door displayed 
A rugged group, whose vent’rous trade 
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Daily with boat and net «m plied 
On the near ocean** foaming tide. 

One in their sinewy arm* they bore, 

Whoae eyes seemed closed to wake no more. 
But for his low and feeble plaint. 

That murmured faintly, and more faint.** 


nothing delays the marriage but the ne- 
cessity of waiting till, by suing for it in 
person, the lover is able to obtain the 
consent of a 

“ Grasping uncle, cold and proud,** 


The stranger thus committed to the 
hospitality of the good Pastor, has been 
wrecked that night on the adjacent 
coast. He only, of all the “ hapless 
band ” sailing in the “ gallant vessel/’ 
has escaped destruction : — 

“ Close round a floating spar he clung. 

Till the returning billows flung 
Their liring burthen on the beach.** 

Some friendly fishermen were near, who 
rescued him from the surge, 

•• Ere the next fast retreating wave 
Should sweep him to a wat*ry grave; ** 

and, after “ short debate,” agreed to 
convey him to their Pastor’s, 

** Where entrance and relief was free 
To every child of misery.** 

Here, by “ days and weeks of tender 
care,” he was restored to health and 
strength. He had been a soldier, one 
■ Whose harassed frame 

From foreign fields of conflict came.** 

The consequence, as might be antici- 
pated, of De Morton’s introduction at 
the parsonage, is his falling in love with 
Ellen, and Ellen with him. He Ungers 
around her throughout the whole en- 
duing spring and summer; gains upon 
the good Pastor’s heart, 

“ Adapting to the spirit there, 

Words, looks, and taste with cautious care. 
Companion of the old man’s walk. 

Or studious hours, in serious talk. 

Oft would he pour, with seeming truth, 

The feelings of ingenuous youth ; 

Oft would he speak, with seeming awe. 

Of truths divine, and moral law. 

With such a sense of heav*nly grace. 

As beamed reflected in his lace ; 

Till tears of wonder and delight 
Obscured the good old Pastor's sight. 

And then he thought, * Heaven’s will be done ! 
Yet, were I bless’d with such a son I* — 

** His simple and ingenuous mind, 

Deep read in books, in taste refin’d. 

Had studied ill that painful art, 

Discernment of the human heart; 

Had never its dark labyrinths traced, 

By woridly intercourse debased ; 

That baneful influence, coldly stealing 
O’er every warm and noble feeling. 

That with torpedo touch benumbs 
Where’er its withering contact come*. 

Cast in a purer mould had been 
Those hearts the rustic sire had seen : 

Such was his own, and by its light 
He deemed to read De Morton’s right. 

And saw, unchecked, the towel's art. 

That sought and won his Ellen’s heart. 1 * 

Giving, therefore, his sanction to the 
mutual attachment of the young pair. 


on whom, as he asserts, “ his fortunes 
hang but, ere long, he acknowledges 
to Ellen a thousand doubts and fears 
respecting this meditated application to 
his unfeeling kinsman ; ana succeeds in 
persuading her, at least, that it would be 
folly to defer a union which might be 
privately solemnized, and kept concealed 

** Till happier times should clear away 
The clouds of caution and delay. 

And to the world he might proclaim 
The sharer of his heart and name.” 

Fitzarthur, however, is not so easily to 
be influenced. He rejects with finn- 
ness the proposal of a clandestine mar- 
riage ; and, though with reluctance and 
pain, bids the young man depart, and 
prohibits his re-appearance till the ob- 
stacle is removed which opposes itself 
to the public disposal of his hand. The 
venerable monitor is obeyed ; the long- 
cherished guest ouits Malwood ; and 
Ellen, sad, yet submissive— clinging to 
hope, and lingering in every spot, “ now 
dearer by remembrance made,” in which 
she haa heretofore wandered with her 
lover, sees the winter elapse— 

“ When overhead, the lark no more 
Was heard her summer song to pour. 

But in her stead, the red-breast nigh. 

Hopped noiseless, with enquiring eye,” 

without forfeiting her dependence on 
his honour. 

The return of summer, however, 
brings with it the keenest apprehensions, 
caused by De Morton’s protracted and 
unexplained delay. Poor Ellen’s health 
becomes affected ; her spirits and acti- 
vity wholly give way, except when in 
the presence of her father, to avert from 
whose observation the full amount of 
her anguish she exerts herself with a 
sweetness, which, at so trying a season, 
renders her peculiarly interesting. The 
beautiful eulogium, which follows, of 
the female character when adorned with 
its appropriate virtues, u Long-suffering, 
mild, meek tenderness,” we have not 
space to insert entire : but we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers its admirable concluding 
lines : 

“ Behold her tears in secret flow. 

While by the careless world is seen 
An aspect cheerftil and serene. 

To words unkind, and taunting eye, 

Mark ye, her soothing, meek reply : 

The gentle look, whose timid ray 
Imploring soft, turns wrath away ; 
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For those the loves, how fbnd her cares ! 

From those she lores,' how much she bears 1 
Not wrongs, unkindness, scorn, or hate, * 

Her heart can change, or alienate : 

Hen is ** the love that knows no chill,** 

Thro* want and woe, surviving still, 

That ev*ry ill of Kfe partakes. 

Still cleaving, when the world forsakes. 

For guilty man, to Heaven she pleads ; — 
Repentant man, to Heaven she leads ; 

Spies out the moment. In his heart 
To waken virtue's latent seed, 

And fosters it with patient art, 

Till flower s of sweet perfume succeed.** 

De Morton, too soon, alas! for the 
weal of the guileless inhabitants of the 
valley, does return : but not with the 
honourable openness of an authorized 
suitor ; he comes with the stealthy cau- 
tion of a premeditated betrayer; sur- 
prises Ellen at night-fall in the garden ; 
and unmoved by the innocent persua- 
sion she is under, and fondly expresses, 
that his long absence had been involun- 
tary, and had cost him as much sorrow 
as she had* herself endured— he delibe- 
rately tells her, that she must take flight 
with him that very hour, or resign her- 
self to parting from him for everl — His 
uncle, ne avers, has been deaf to his 
most impassioned pleadings ; — her fa- 
ther, she knows, will, from henceforth, 
be inexorably adverse to his suit ; — they 
have no alternative : they must either 
become fugitives together, or separate, 
never more to meet. Ellen refuses to 
pursue so desperate a course : he terri- 
fies her by throwing out dark menaces 
against his own life : she sees, in the 
moon-beam, his face pale as death, and 


* De Morton* fcmvtU tt - 

The veil vu rent — the Awn m ofev J 

De Morton would return no more I 
A dream, Indeed 1 a mockery, 

All he had said, and teemed to be— 

A dream, indeed I hi* very name 
No wedded right had abe to claim— 

Assumed t* elude the holy rite 

That he had seemed with hats 'to plight. 

* *Twas vain,* he said, * with vows to bind 
The roving heart, the free-born mind }*• 

And then he spoka of lev* * that ftsea 

Far off at sight of human tienf ' 

All arts, all hope, all effort vain 
(Once fled) to lure him back again ; 

And when 'turns so, *twaa best to part. 

To seek some more congenial heart? 

Hers was too pure, too saintly cold. 

To match with one of mortal mould 
So earthly, so unlike her own — 

And she might seek, when he was gone. 

The home her peevish fancy yet 
Haunted with lingering fbnd regret : 

Question of him would be in vain. 

She ne*er would see his face again.** 

A dreadful species of calm, though 
intense despair, assails her on the perusal 
of this infamous scroll, from which it is 
weeks, nay months, ere she recovers. 
Her slender store of money begins to 
fail ; her health declines ; she remains 
utterly bereft of friends, of reputation, 
of means to exist, except such as she 
obtains by mechanically plying “ the 
needle’s skill,” to provide a scanty sus- 
tenance for her infant. She believes 
that her father has irrevocably renounced 
her : De Morton had suppressed every 
letter which she had addressed to him 
since her flight; and dead to hope — 
stunned by the tremendous penalty 


nearly convulsed witlh agony: a brief 'T hlch !*« had brought upon her 

interval (he allows her no time for deli- she " e,t ** er dared , to . “ er 

beration) then decides her fate : sunpl.cat.ons, nor had sufficient energy 

left to retain even a wish that they might 
be heard. The progressive and touch- 
ing manner in which her conversion 
from this state of unnatural and moody 
apathy is effected, cannot be too highly 
commended. We shall select, for the 
conclusion of this article, the passage, 
though somewhat long, to which we 
allude, persuaded that it must excite in 
every reader of sensibility, an anxious 
The developement of De Morton’s desire to know how the sorrows of poor 
character, and the consequent punish- Ellen terminate, 
ment of the remorseful Ellen, now ra- 


“ In agony she gazed around ; 

No foot approached, no blessed sound— 
Unheard, alas ! her fatber*s name 
Dies on her lips — no succour came — 
Oh 1 for a moment* pause to think — 
To breathe— to gasp on ruin*s brink ! — 
Oh 1 for some saving hand ! — too late— 
Behind her swung the closing gate : 

Cold on her heart, as *twere the knell 
Of peace and hope, its echo fell.** 


pidly succeed. He deserts her ere the 
first twelvemonth has elapsed after their 
elopement; — she is a mother, and be- 
lieves herself to be a wife ; — a longer 
period, however, than usual, of neglect 
and avoidance on his part, had rendered 
her a prey to dejection and wretched- 
ness, when a letter arrives that nearly 
annihilates her : 


“ The Sabbath day, the day of peace. 
Still bade her weekly labours cease ; 
Still, by instinctive reverence swayed. 
And long observance, she obeyed 
The ordinance of rest — in vain — 

Her rest was weariness and pain ; 

For o’er her soul, devotion’s balm. 
Diffused no more its holy calm. 

And. never since that fatal day 
When feeling fled with hope away. 
Had Ellen's hands been raised to pray, 
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Nor ever fcaMttr fottsteps trod 
The pwoKM of rite home of God. 

Yet when the Mlnth hells around 
Rung out their sweet i writing sound. 

Almost with thoughts of other times. 

She started at the weH-known chimes. 

And hastened, as in other days, 

To seek the house of prayer and praise. 

But tho* its portals opened wide 
To entering crowds, they seemed denied 
To her, as if a barrier rose 
Unseen, her entrance to oppose — 

Unseen, but felt -- fo r care half-crazed 
Th* appalling interdiction raised. 

And fancy’s wildly-roving eye. 

From the gay crowds that passed her by. 
Caught many a glance of insult proud ; 

And many a taunt more deep than load. 
Breathed scoifingly In fhncy*s ear, 

* Presumptuous ! dost thou venture here P 
The timid wanderer shrank dismayed. 

Yet, round the holy walls she strayed. 

Like restless spirit, lingering long 
To catch the swell of sacred song : 

Then far, far on ward would she roam. 

Till long fatigue recalled her home. 

“ A Sabbath’s summer-noon was o’er. 

And tempered was the fervid ray. 

When Ellen from her humble door 

With head declined came forth to stray. 
Reckless, regardless of her way. 

Soon had she passed the noisy town. 

And soon attained the upland down, 

And soon beyond its' open plain 
She roved in sheltered glades again. 

It was an evening calm and mild. 

As the first evening nature smiled ; 
Beauteous, as If the guilt of man 
Had ne’er defaced his Makers plan ; 

And pain, the penalty of sin. 

And death, had never entered in. 

No living sound, no motion stirred 
In earth or air, save song of bird. 

Or hum of insect on the wing. 

Or trickling flow of pebbly spring. 

Athwart the hollow lane^s deep glade 
Tall elm-trees flung their dark broad shade. 
And sun-beams glancing bright between. 
Touched the /oft turf with emerald green. 

44 E’en Ellen’s heart half felt the power. 
The influence of that tranquil hour. 

So deep, so soothing, so serene 
The lovely stillness of the scene. 

Or memory’s long-benighted waste, 

A ray of former feelings past, 

A feeble light, like morning grey. 

Thro* clouds just struggling into day — 
The babe slept sweetly in her arms ; 

She gazed upon its peaceful charms : 

Yes, peace was there, as calm, profound. 
As that all nature breathed around. 

But whence that drop that glistens bright 
On its soft cheek with liquid light 1 
Oh precious tear ! for many a day 
The first, ‘from Ellen’s eyes to stray ; 

It fell, as on the burning plain 
Fall tbe large drops of summer-rain; 
Heavy and slow at first, they break 
The surface smooth of pool or lake. 

Till thicker, smaller drops descend, 

And circles into circles blend. 

And the low clouds, their, garnered store < 
In one long plenteous deluge pour. 


44 Loitering and musing as she past, 

EUpn approached the end at last 
Of that deep glade; when on hei ear 
A chime of bells came pealing clear. 

Borne sweetly on the swelling breeze; 

And soon between the parting trees, 

A lovely vale disclosed to sight 
Its hamlet group of dwellings white. 

And its grey steeple’s iviad fiuie, 

Where the long window’s latticed pane 

Reflected in effulgence bright 

The warm red beams of evening light. 

From that grey spire, the sacred sowed 
Of Sabbath bells was ringing round. 

And many a group, vrith hen glad. 

In pride of Sunday raiment clad. 

Stood clustering round the church-ywd gate, 
Their pastor’s near approach to wait. 

44 He came, a man with silver hair. 

And eyes that beamed paternal care. 

When on his little flock they cast 
Their silent blessing — as he past, 

A word, a look, a smile to gain. 

All pressed around, and none in vain. 

HU hand to many an aged hand 

Was stretched with cordial greeting bland. 

And question kind, and words addrest 
In tones of soothing interest : 

And young and old, alike partook 
His more than kind, his tender look. 

So gentle, children round him prest 
To be encouraged and carest. 

As Ellen gazed, her heart beat quick ; 

Tears to her eyes came fast and thick— 

Those reverend locks ! that mild blue eye 
Beaming in kind complacency ; 

Those village groups ! the place ! the time ! 

The ivied steeple’s silver chime ! 

All sights and sounds combined so true. 

At once on memory’s rapid view, 

(From her long trance awakening first,) 

All former scenes, and feelings burst. 

With such a rush of tender pain, 

"As fainting nature to sustain 
Tasked all her strength — and scarce could bide 
Th* impetuous, long-imprisoned tide. 

44 The bell had ceased; the rustic throng 
With silent reverence moved along, 

And some, as close they passed her by. 
Lingered with kind enquiring eye, 

And proffered low, with courteous look. 
Welcome within to seat and book : — 

The voice of welcome, kind and new. 

Fell on her heart like balmy dew. 

It seemed to say, * Poor wanderer ! come, 

A father’s house invites thee home ; 

Approach ; his promised rest is sweet; 

Cast down thy burtlien at his feet.” 

She entered, and the closing door 
Shut out the troublous world once more. 

And all its cares — a fearful host f 
Were soon in holier feelings lost. 


44 But when the reverend preacher rose. 
How touching was the text he chose ! 

How did her heart within her burn ! 

It was the prodigal's return — 

Upon that mild persuasive tongue. 

In breathless eagerness she hung; 

To her ! to her ! each precious word 
Seemed strongly, feelingly referred : 

The Lord had promised to forgive 
The sinner who would turn and live; 

i by GoOglc 
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And o'er^her hcsrt * liearenty fcalto ' ’ * 

E'en now diffu»ed ft* httiling bahli. V ' 

But *hcn the-agcd pMtor 4»*U i ' t 
On all that eoWrht iF f ifate rfck, • , - , 
When y«t far qff, and bowed witfa shame. 

His fother.to the meeting came. 

And ran and fell upon his neck. 

And lrisse^ him, and hade them deck 
The poor degraded weary one 
With costly robe#; and cried, * My son 
Is found, whom I had fought in vain ; 

Was dead, but is alive again 1* 

Scarce qould the feeling be represt 
That rose to transport in her breast : 

Almost with warm resistless gkwr. 

She cried aloud, “ 1 too will go 
Unto my father, and confess 
My wanderings and my wretchedness ; 

And he— oh blessed thought ! — may greet 
His child, with pardoning love as sweet.*' 

Solemn as dying saintfs farewell. 

Hie old man’s parting blessing fell. 


And as tie spofc£, ’"Ml 

And lifted ajrei/Aredadfeieiifel m 

A beam of weg fet d glmydeight • ■ ' 

Played like a c*o«*}»f Living {igW 1 . ^ ^ > 1 

It would be unfair both to otir A%*’ 
thor, and to those who, we trust, w?f! 1 
become desirous of reading this poem,* 
to proceed any further either in our ex-' 
position of the story, or out extracts. 
All we shall add is, that a very Megan t 
and modest introduction in verse \i ' 
fixed to the Volume, whicfij We think^ 1 
will go far towards awakening a favour- 5 
able disposition in behalf of the writer : 
and that the catastrophe of the tale is 
one of the best imagined, and the most 
impressive, that we nave ever met with. 


CONJECTURES ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE TUJUtS, IN 
GRBSCB AND EGYPT. 


OUR readers will have observed in 
our pages lately, many notices relating 
to endeavours of several of the better in- 
formed and more public-spirited Greeks 
to diffuse the actuating impulse of know- 
ledge among their countrymen ; nor 
have we been backward to consider this 
as the fijst power of a series, intended 
to issue in important consequences. 
Greece, undoubtedly, for ages, was 
singularly illustrious in arts and arms. 
Science and literature were honoured, 
both in, public and in private, among 
her communities ; and so much of our 
own science and literature is to this day 
derived fromGrecian sources, that scarce^ 
ly any country on earth is allowed claims 
to superior interest. We study the 
language, as well as the arts, of our 
ancient masters ; and it may safely be 
said, that Britain never saw a period at 
which an acquaintance with it was 
more honourable, or more general--— a 
period when so extensive a subscription 
For a costly work of the kind could have 
been obtained, as that which now dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Valpy’s edition of Ste- 
phens’s Greek Thesaurus. 

Greece has long suffered under the 
most barbarous despotism ; but Greece 
has supported the misfortune with a 
certain hind of sullen perseverance ; and 
nearly four centuries have seen her sons, 
for the most part, retain their national 
characteristics, notwithstanding the al- 
lurements held out by their oppressors 
to effect a substitution of their own ; 
and the indignities perpetrated towards 
those who sternly refuse compliance. 
We may say, that the language, the 
manners, the local usages, differ little 


from those found by the Turks when 
first they took possession of the country. 
We know of nations Which have 
coalesced with their conquerors, and 
even have taken their name ; but a 
Greek cannot be more injuriously or 
more dishonourably aspersed, than by 
being called a Turk or a Mahometan. 
A Greek may be supple from policy, he 
may cringe under the pressure of neces- 
sity ; but at libertyto shew himself, he 
is another man. This observation, it 
must be understood, applies rfctber, in 
its favourable sense, to the itthatftatltst 
of the country, thah to Greeks resident 
in towns ; and hence if is that traveHert, 
who mostly see the citizen Greeks; 
form very inadequate conceptions of the 
body of the people, with Whom they 
have no intercourse but in passing. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, during which the Ottoman 
banner has waved triumphant over the . 
country, there were till very lately many 
parts, and some of them of considerable 
extent, which retained their liberty, 
where no Turk dared to shew himsefif, 
and where a slight acknowledgment of 
the Sultan’s supremacy was all the obe- 
dience he coula exact from them. This 
was remarkable in the Mainiotes, the 
Spahiotes, the inhabitants of the town 
and fastnesses of Sulli, who long and 
valiantly defended their liberty $ and if 
they ultimately fell victims to corrup- 
tion and treachery, not a few of them 
still preserve a strong recollection of 
their former state. Even the Albanians, 
undoubtedly the best soldiers in the 
Turkish service, are no lodge* loyal 
than while engaged in that service ; and 
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thwf hk pMQti wfaidi, even while in 
tmplojraneDt, they never icruple to coo- 
tcat with their masters. Report has late- 
ly announced, not without surprise and 
mmpatby, in the conduct and temper of 
the population of Parga, a specimen of 
what Greeks can resolve on when re- 
duced to extremity ; a firmness of mind, 
strongly marked, and not the mere im- 
pulse of the moment, but evidently in- 
herent. And yet Parga was far from 
bearing the best of characters. Mr. 
Hobhouse describes it in these words : — 
“ The character of the Parguinotes is 
among the worst of the Albanians ; their 
connexion with the Christian states has 
taught them only the vices of civiliza- 
tion, and they are not less ferocious, 
but are become more refined in their 
cruelty and violence. Their town is 
the refuse of many of the robbers whom 
Ali Pacha has driven from the moun- 
tains.” Elsewhere the same traveller 
informs us of various songs sung round 
a roasting fire by night, narrating ex- 
ploits of robbery. — “ One of them began 
thus—* When we set out from Parga, 
there were sixty of us/ Then came 
the burden of the verse, 

4 KXi^riff sort Tlecpya l 
KXtfrtif mi Tlapym ! 

* Robbers all at toga I 
Bobbesa all at toga P" 

It U natural to deduce an inference 
from the inflexibility of the Pkiguinotes, 
Of earned* stated) as to what might be 
eupactcid worn those of their country- 
men who should be raised to a superiori- 
ty, by the effect of enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the duties of enlightened 
patriotism, and the energy of a more 
liberal and generous public spirit. If 
these rude and unlettered people were 
thus jealous of their freedom, and thus 
determined in their resistance to tyran- 
ny, what may not be looked for from 
real patriots, actuated by the higher mo- 
tive of devotion to the cause of their 
country and countrymen ? If these 
roughPhiguinotea forsook all, rather than 
become the property of a tyrant, what 
may not Greece yet produce among her 
nobler sons, the descendants of heroes, 
and of deliverers raised by their grateful 
country to the rank of demi-gods ? 

Even now, we are told that it is no- 
thing uncommon for whole families and 
tribes of Greeks to quit the plains for 
the mountains, in order to withdraw 
themselves from Turkish severity. Nor 
has. the spirit of forming more general 
enterprises been wanting among these 
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people. In 1770* the inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus revolted against their 
masters, in reliance on assistance ex- 
pected from the Russian fleet, then in 
those seas : this, it was found impracti- 
cable to afford diem ; but the conduct 
of the Greeks was such, that M. Pey- 
ronnel, in his Remarks on Baron <ra 
Tott, informs us it was debated on this 
occasion, in the Turkish divan, whether 
the whole of this turbulent nation 
should not be exterminated, as a punish- 
ment for defection. Notwithstanding 
this narrow escape— for it was chiefly, 
if not wholly, the vote of HassauP^cha, 
the admiral, which preserved the Greeks 
from destruction— they attempted, in 
1808, a still more perilous enterprise. 
The Greeks of Thessaly and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, tired of the vexations 
they suffered from Ali Pacha, rose in 
arms against him : and the P&cha, who 
had extended his dominion over almost 
the whole of what was the ancient 
Greece, found himself reduced t6 the 
single province of Epirus. The Turks, 
who are little less ill-treated by this des- 
pot of Albania — for such he is, notwith- 
standing his professions of humble sub- 
mission to the orders of the Sublime 
Porte — saw, with much satisfaction, but 
not without more than equal astonish- 
ment, this insurrection; which they 
themselves had not vigour sufficient to 
attempt.— South of Macedonia to the 
frontier of Attica, almost the whole of 
the country was under the confront of 
the Greeks during twenty-two days. 
But, by a fatality which not infre- 
quently attends unfortunate nations, the 
spring rains of this year were uncom- 
monly violent and long continued, inso- 
much that the river Peneus swelled 
into an inundation, in consequence of 
which, considerable bodies of troops 
expected from the Agraphes could not 
reach the head quarters of the collecting 
forces, as had been agreed on. At this 
moment, one of the leaders, whether 
from fear, or from any other motive, 
surrendered the passes which had been 
entrusted to his cnarge between Epirus 
and Thessaly ; and the issue was fatal 
to the attempt. Three hundred of these 
Greek* were met by the son of Alt 
Pacha, who had effected a passage, by 
night, over the mountains ofTPindus, at 
the head of a chosen band of Albanian 
soldiers. The whole of these three 
hundred warriors were found dead, 
around the body of their general, after a 
most obstinate combat, m which half 
the army of their enemy fell also. The 
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reader will perhaps think these moderns action, will be found neither, trivial nor 
deserve the honours of a monument immaterial to the result, 
equally with those ancients who defend- We may say of such important up* 
ed die pass of Thermopylae against the dertakings, as has been said of others; 
Persians ; nor less the epitaph, “ Go, thought to be equally impossible, “ Dam 
traveller, and report, that here we lie, tellcs affaires Nestle premier pas qui coute.” 
in obedience to the sacred laws, and to The Greeks think, or affect to think, 
the call of our country.’* that the impulse is already, and efTectu- 

We the rather direct the attention of ally given. It would be rash in any one 
>our readers to this subject, because the who knows them, on such slender au- 
Greeks have at length perceived the ne- thority, to predict too positively what 
eessity of spreading knowledge among shall follow. Habits are powerful con- 
their compatriots, previous to any ge- straints. Every Greek can talk ; it is 
neral or national endeavour to throw off the character of his nation ; but talking 
the yoke under which they groan. For may not only contribute to the evapora- 
this purpose they have sent a number of tion of energy, but, if indiscreet, it may 
youths to complete their education in give a hint to Ottoman jealousy, and 
the principal universities of Europe, awaken that Mahommedan fury, which 
At Paris, where five of six years ago if prompt enough — and it is sometimes 
there were not more than eignt, there prompt — may disappoint the best-laid 
are now more than sixty Greeks. In plans. The nation at large has no com- 
the German establishments the number mon centre. The grandees are divided 
is considerable ; and there are some in by their family and personal rivalships, 
England. The university of Pisa, in by their mutual jealousies, by their con- 
Tuscany, has about sixty ; drawn thither temptible ambition : each wishes to be 
by the presence of the archbishop Igna- greatest, and thereby degrades himself 
tius, a prelate of the most respectable below the least. As heads of their peo- 
manners, both religious and political, pie they are a rope of sand : they neither 
At Paris the labours and reputation of know nor feel the power of combina- 
M. Coray ensure the Greeks a favour- tion. The districts, also, where liberty 
able reception ; while those youths con- still maintains a rugged refuge, are se- 
tem plate in this respectable old man, parated by distant intervals ; and the 
their countryman, the prime mover of inhabitants of the plains dread the in- 
that restoration toward which they direct cursions of the mountaineers, no less 
their wishes. They have commissioned than the avantas of their masters. They 
a statue of him, to be executed at Rome, cannot place unreserved confidence in 
During twenty-five years has he been those whom they have been used to 
engaged in promoting that well-directed dread as banditti, not to welcome as 
information, which he regards, and friends ; from those who stripped them 
justly, as the basis of all legitimate or of their property, they wjll hardly re- 
well-founded hope. We need not say, ceive liberty itself as a boon : they will 
that France has very assiduously culti- suspect the glfk, from the too notorious 
vated this favourable opinion of the character of the giver. 

Greeks : the causes were notorious un- Should some fortunate leader indeed 
der Buonaparte, and probably have not arise, who, like Scanderbeg, shall forip 
ceased to operate, or at least to. pcist, a powerful reputation, ana be acknow- 
under the present government.— But, ledged as a chief on whom dependance 
every medal has its reverse : every may be placed, there can be no doubt 

J iicture has its shades as well as its but that multitudes would dock wkh- 
igbts $ and the spectator, if he wishes out delay to his standard. So far as 
to judge truly on the piece, will not fail personal bravery is m question, the 
to examine these also, as well as the Greeks may supply that quality : but 
other. While therefore, we desire to thei r national, and habitual perseverance, 
record our foresight of what may happen, docility, moderation, self-possession, and 
and what we deem even probable, and magnanimity, are questionable. They 
what we have watched the preparations are, as a people, rather cunning than 
for, during several years, yet we deem it wise, rather sudden than sedate, rather 
equally proper to insert proofs that our feverish than firm. They may begin, 
confidence is not blinded by appear- but if the end be not speedy, they will 
ances; that we are not unacquainted be disgusted at the interval, however 
with what may be urged on tne other necessary, that elapses between their 
side of the question, nor insensible to wishes and their object. They win 
those oppositions which, % when called into never forbear that enlargement of 
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language which preserves an immense 
distance from sitpple tnjth : the coose- 

S uence will always prove a deception of 
leiusfelves* atid of others who might be 
dispO&d Jo assist them. Nor will they 
fp&fear tb delight in calumny; a modem 
Socrates would find no greater favour 
than did the ancient. A single feult in 
a general, however eminent, formerly , 
w6uld obliterate all his previous services : 
and the character given. of them by M. 
Fauvel, the French consul at Athens, 
who has resided among them many 
years, would be found extremely just — 
“Believe me, my dear sir, they -are the 
same canaille as they were in the days of 
Mihiades. ,, 

Nor 19 the character of their adversa- 
ries to be overlooked ; the habit of com- 
manding not seldom gives the power to 
command. The voice of authority is 
obeyed from the mere force of custom. 
Their masters will not easily resign the 
mastery : they will be influenced by re- 
venge, by the recollection of advantages 
hitherto enjoyed* inflamed also by cu- 
pidity; but most of all by fanaticism. 
The delusion of fanaticism is irresist- 
ible : it actuates the rude more power- 
fully than the refined, no doubt; but 
the mass of all nations is rude, and 
especially the mass of the Turks. They 
are strangers to that discipline by whicn 
the mind is opened: they neither ac- 
knowledge nor respect good qualities in 
others : they are accustomed to despo- 
tism, and in despotism they delight : 
they are frugal, obstinate, prejudiced, 
ana they estimate human life at no- 
thing. 

If we turn our eyes to Egypt, we are 
struck by the spectacle of a Turkish 
governor who conducts his proceedings 
with all the policy of the most consum- 
mate European statesman, Mahommed 
Ali, the present Pacha of Egypt, is by 
hirth an Albanian, and, like thousands of 
his countrymen, was enrolled among the 
military of his masters, the Turks. The 
Albanians are, unquestionably, the best 
soldieft of the Ottoman army, so far as 
courage and endurance are in question ; 
but tney are insolent, rude, and over- 
bearing; with difficulty controuled, even 
by the Pachas into whose service they 
enter. They are from tfieir infancy accus- 
tomed to tne exploits of military robbe- 
ries, and maraudings, and they entertain 
high notions of personal ana national 
independence. Such, no doubt, is Ma- 
hummed Ali ; but, by whatever means he 
has acquired it, he possesses a degree of 
knowledge altogether extraordinary in a 
chief of nis description ; and probably. 


rather originating with the remains of 
the French invaders of Egypt, than 
with himself. 

We have already recorded his atten- 
tion to the procuring of intelligence, 
both philosophical and political, by 
means of young Arabs, sent to various 
academical institutions of Europe, to 
complete their studies ; and he has ob- 
tained from the best schools and the 
best sources, as well the personnel as the 
materiel of military power. He has 
furnished his arsenals with ordnance 
from the founderics of Sweden ; he has in 
his armoury 5,000 English firelocks ; and 
from the dock-yards of Russia and Eng- 
land, he has procured naval stores of the 
best qualities, and most serviceable na- 
ture ; he has commissioned ships from 
the docks of India, and has purchased 
others, so that his navy on the Red Sea 
is rising into respectability ; and he has 
from 30 to 40 vessels constantly trading 
in the Mediterranean. He is, more- 
over, intent on deriving from his own 
country whatever materials it can pro- 
duce ; he has established manufactories 
of sail-cloth, and other hempen articles ; 
and his manufacture of gunpowder de- 
serves special distinction. 

That wood is at present scarce in, 
Egypt is well known ; and coal is not 
the produce of the country ; but an 
Italian chemist, Sig. Giovanni Bassi, 
finding his labours in the service of the 
Pacha impeded by a want of fuel, has 
taken advantage of the heat of the cli- 
mate to effect evaporation by a slower, 
a more economical, and a more effectual 
process. In the course of the last 
summer (1819) he prepared upwards of 
30,000 pounds of saltpetre, from which 
gunpowder has been made, of a quality 
decidedly superior to any which has been 
seen in that country. This is an inva- 
luable acquisition to the Pacha ; whose 
vigilance m preventing this indispensa- 
ble article of war from reaching his 
enemies, the Mamelukes, in Southern 
Egypt, has greatly enfeebled their ope- 
rations, and, in fact, has defeated their 
plans : while the possession of this 
power at home renders him indepen- 
dent of supplies from abroad ; and will 
mainly contribute to establish his inde- 
pendence as a Prince, whenever he 
thinks proper to manifest his real inten- 
tions. Moreover, to consolidate and 
connect his resources, he has lately 
cleaned and deepened the canal leading 
from Alexandria to the Nile, in order to 
avoid the delay and dangers attending 
the sands at the mouth of the Nile, or 
vyha! is commonly called the Boghaz of 
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Rosetta ; which yearly gets worse. Tins' 
not only facilitates the traffic of the 
country, and accommodates the city of 
Alexandria with a necessary article of 
life, but it will certainly be used as the 
means of communication between the 
north and the south. The stoics al- 
ready mentioned, received by the way of 
the Mediterranean, will reach the inte- 
rior of Egypt; and should the Pacha 
succeed in opening the ancient canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, it is within 
the compass of probability that vessels 
direct from India may float in the port 
of Alexandria, and vessels from the Bal- 
tic, or from the Thames, may proudly 
overlook the sands of Egypt, while pro- 
ceeding by means of a towage by cattle 
from the north to the south : a singular 
spectacle ! and absolutely incredible, to 
the descendants of Sultan Selim and his 
Mameluke despots. 

Aa a commander, Mahommed Ali 
has already proved victorious over the 
Wahabi, ana has destroyed their power. 

a his son, Ibrahim Ptaieha, he has also 
en their chief town, Deriah, and has 
razed it to the ground. * It is 'fair to 
conjecture that Ibrahim may enter into 
his father's pfanb, and f bis supposed, he 
cannot but nave his eyr turned to his 
succession in the* Egyptian government ; 
if so, it sdems nothing more than na- 
tural that the establishments of Ma- 
homet ed should be patronised and cod- 
rinoeiL It is possible, also, that he 
may eventually possess sufficient influ- 
ence over the soldiery to establish the 
European discipline, which is the only 
thing wanting to the consolidation of 
the governor’s power, to a degree that 
may bid defiance to all enemies. In 
this, Mahommed has hitherto failed; 
and time is necessaiy for the purpose, as 
well as personal authority, example, and 
able instruction. Meanwhile, the import- 
antaflaiT proceedsin others ofits branches, 
and perhaps not the less certainly, be- 
cause in some respects the more slowly, 
and retarded by prejudices, which might 
be thought invincible* Mahommed 
has also sent ambassadors, with pre- 


sents; toSdnaaar, uni Seven Inte A b ysr 
sinia ; what these attempts may* pro^ 
dace time only tin shew; but theydisu 
olose in extent of thought altogether 
singular in -a Turkish governor of Egypt* 
He has taken possession of Masruwt; 
on the Red Sea, the portef Abyssinia, 
certainly not without On object^ to be 
realized at a convenient opportunity. 
Hitherto the wild tribes on the coast 
and along Eastern Africa 'have with- 
stood or suspected bis efforts: they 
equally dread and hate th# very name 
of a Turk* There is yet another pro- 
bable muse of disappointment to the 
Pacha’s schemes ; he is an entire stran- 
ger to that feeling which is known 
among the superior class of profes- 
sional artists of every description m 
Europe, by the name of H&eruMy. M. 
Belzoni was engaged by the Pacha as an 
hydraulic engineer and mechanician . 
but after serving several months he 
found himself disregarded, and his ser- 
vices unrewatded. whether this* were 
the fault of Mahommed himself, or of 
his officers, by their Intrigues, we do not 
determine; bu t wmftar instances cannot 
but operate as raprilses to wikientwie- 
rit ; and such the^Pichi’s necessities’ re- 
quire; not mere pretenders to tokwee 
only, of which he titty httf e oriough, 
ana reason enoUgh to lenberil hhsvlismv- 
ponwmerrts from 1 their feihttCs,^ v' i nu 
1 NathiugeouW be mdre^ co n for mable 
widi tlradesi^ofMahonMKed, than Site 
lately reported insUnueifonof Ah Paeba 
agfemst the divan of ConSfeittfeople. 
This is likely, tosa^ die least; to eng ag e . 
the attention, if not to baffle the power 
of the Crescent ; find should any other 
defection occur —for the opportunity is 
favourable— the energy 1 of the Turkish 
empire will not long delay its file; 
whatever its wisdom may do. At this 
moment, the whole skill of that go- 
vernment consists in raising taxes; — 
money, tribute, presents* are the sum- 
mit of Hs interior skill.— -However, we 
have hot forgotten the Arabic proverb 
— * u The ChmahMs catch hares with 
waggons the tost time will sheW. < ’ 


MpZIO, A TALE. BY COUKT LOEBEN. 


A YOUNG gentleman, named Ma- 
rio, came one day with a new sword 
out of the shop 01 one of those manu- 
facturers of Ferrara, whose works raised 
that city into high repute both far and 
near. Proceeding towards an adjacent 
grove, he was met by some of lus ac- 


quaintance, who, on his shewing them 
the weapon, immediately began to tty it 
with him in all the movements of the 
art of fencing, in which die inhabitants 
of Ferrara were remarkably expert* It 
so happened that the fkvburite* of she 
Duke passed that way, and joined hi the 
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.lagaitbtdhim m 
bttqseotik eauny^stnoehhfi boas; ena* 
mtttxfedijof* iw (ifmdtti^tvrvboai 
b*drtMri*i*tnasesseri, but without the 
approbation ^of/ her* ^ for 

tmny^Mokn preferred the, wealthy add 
powerful 'courtier for a sort-in-law, and 
who, though they would not compel 
their child to airc ntm expectations that 
hi* love would be returned, explicitly 
declared to the. beauteous Fiordiligi, that 
a passion 1 st Mazio would be utterly 
hqpelea*. When Ergasto, the favourite 
-M»ha could not but be aware that it 
wfcs owing to Muaio that his addresses 
produced no> effect on Fiordiligv— pe»- 
oeived his rival and his associates en- 
raged in trying the sword, which, as it 
bnghlly glistened in the sun, approach- 
ed too near to a cypress branch, and be- 
came entangled among , its twigs, he 
alto drew his weapon, and having bent 
it first one way, then the other, to shew 
its temper, he made a Cut at a myrtle, 
the detached blossoms of which fell 
upon the point of Mucio^s blade- He 
then called the others to witness whe- 
ther that sword with which victory and 
glory, had . already bom acquired* waft 
not Jet heifer than his rural'*. With 
spa ihlin gieyes; and ap apparent deaiceto 
tte ns C ot ^ the split of Wa jeatonay into 
JWf^aMQborMgasto hegsn^ to .^strike 
sharply a^4hM hf MuMO« lwho« uucer< 
risha iwfcMht ii tihiwas inttmdcd in, jest or 

shoov fo^ from 

weapy o , atfength kindled similar feel- 
mgs inShe breast of : compelled 

, to defend' fcimtelf, he began by degrees 
to return the attack ; both grew wanner 
and feanoer, though neither uttered a 
single wofdi As little did Muzio’s as- 
tonished friends know what to think of 
the aoene before them : the whole trans- 
action was so quiet and so rapid, that 
they had scarcely time to consider, whe- 
ther they ought to interfere, or only to 
serve as wines ses for Muzio, while he 
look satisfaction for the sudden affront 
which he had received. The blood of 
the two adversaries was soon inflamed 
to the highest degree ; they plied their 
flashing weapons with increased rapidity, 
till a purple torrent burst from the heart 
of Eraasse, and the fatal blade dropped 
from tne ice-oold hand of the petrified 
Mario* 

As die first moment, fortune seemed 
to have favoured Muzio in this event, 
since he had ondesigoedly, and on die 
coumry^hy pom pulton, ridded himself 
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for dver of a hostile .rival, and had no- 
thing moos to fear from that quarter. 
This flattering prospect soon vanished, 
and R became equally obvious that this 
circumstance was likely to Tob him of 
that happiness which it had just before 
appeared to secure. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the Duke of Ferrara could be 
persuaded of Muzio’s innocence 1 — 
Would he not, on the other hand, ex- 
ert all bis power to avenge the death of 
his favourite f A dungeon evidently 
threatened to separate him from his be- 
loved Fiordiligi. 44 Ha!” exclaimed 
Muzio, with anguish, 44 1 now perceive 
that the cypress branch, in which my 
sword was entangled, denounced death 
to my passion, and the detached myrtle 
blossom, which trembled on this steel, 
indicated this inevitable parting. Per- 
haps I shall never behold Fiordiligi 
more ; perhaps she is already lost to me 
for ever l It is not Eigasto’s friends 
alone that will lament bis death 5 keenly 
do I already feel that 1 shall have equal 
reason to deplore it!’* 

Muzio’s friends besought him to 
oeaae lhk lamentations, ami to turn bos 
thoughts to the means! of safety. They 
advised him to flee without delay, whale 
they * Would ; report that he had been 
. aaoirtailyweiuKtod by.Eigasto* that, tor- 
tured with burning, thirst* he had de- 
flfotd them , to conduct him to the neigh- 
bouring bank of the Po; tk 4 t,,whife at- 
tempting to drink* he had feUen into 
the ; river, just then swollen by heavy 
tains and been carried away by the 
impetuosity of the current. All of them 
agreed that this would be the best me- 
thod of screening Muzio from persecu- 
tion, and that, in case the Duke should 
be unexpectedly disposed to clemency, 
it would be easy to devise some roman- 
tic story to account for his preservation 
and re-appearance, and to open to him 
again, under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, the gates of Ferrara, and the 
house of his mistress. There was no 
time for consideration ; the hour ap- 
proached at which the inhabitants of 
Ferrara were accustomed to walk abroad 
into this grove: the moon already ap- 
peared; and a gentle breeze waved the 
dark foliage of tne trees, tinted with the 
roseate hues of evening. Muzio took 
but a moment for reflection. He was 
undecided whether to leave Fiordiligi in 
uncertainty respecting his life or death. 
44 Is not hopelessness of itself, thought 
he, a species of death ? 1 am now dead, 
as it were, for Fiordiligi. But .true love 
knows no death— true love stands the 

oo< 
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test of the most agonizing trials. If 
Fiordiligi shall find consolation for my- 
reported death before I can apprise her 
that 1 yet live, and live for ner, then 
will her love be unworthy of mine, and 
the eyes of both will be opened to our 
mutual delusion. O, that Fortune had 
put me to the same test as 1 shall her ! 
then, indeed, things would have turned 
out better than they , are now likely to 
do !” So saying, Muzio bade adieu to 
his friends, who promised secrecy and 
assistance. He picked up the sword, 
which he. had thrown from him. “ I 
ought rather to shun thee/ 4 said he to 
the weapon, “ but let us continue to be 
companions m misfortune, and should 
thy thirst again become too vehement, 
I may quench it in my bosom.” 

The news of the catastrophe was soon 
spread throughout the city. Fiordiligi, 
one moment blooming as the rose, in 
the next lay like a lily in her mother's 
arms. Her parents, by whom she was 
tenderly beloved, strove by all possible 
means to tranquillize and console her; 
but all the comfort which they endea- 
voured to pour into her wounded heart 
rather increased than relieved the an- 
guish of her feelings. They told her 
she ought to rejoice that £rgasto, whom 
she disliked, would ho more torment 
her ; and as- to Muzio, added they, “ he 
was too poor for us to think ot giving 

I rou to him, and therefore with so nope- 
ess a passion, it is better for him to be 
dead than living.” They then alternately 
embraced and caressed their daughter, 
and began to relate how poor and dis- 
tressed they had themselves been in the 
days of their youthful love, to prove 
that it was out of pure affection they 
had refused to sanction an alliance with 
Musio, lest she should be reduced to a 
similar situation. “ All that we pos- 
sess, 4 ’ said they, " whatever gives us the 
appearance of wealth and consequence, 
is not our own : it belongs to a creditor, 
after whose death or ours, it will be re- 
united to the treasures whieh he, an 
alchymist of Salerno, secretly opened for 
us at the solicitation of a friend, when 
we were about to marry, and your mo- 
ther’s covetous uncle would not give 
her to any suitor who expected a dowiy 
with her during his life-time : so that it 
was necessary to make a show of wealth 
m order to obtain her hand. Her uncle 
was deceived, but he deceived us in his 
turn. We hoped that he would leave 
us sufficient to discharge our debt ; he 
disinherited us, having- doubtless dis- 


But for the compassion of out creditor 
we should then nave been iftvofred in 
the utmost einbattossment : all Ferrara 
had witnessed our apparent opulence, 
and it would have been extremely pain- 
ful to our feelings to have been suddenly 
tom, before the eyes of all, from this 
sphere of splendour, add plunged into 
tne obscurity of indigence. The alchy- 
mist allowed us to retain the fruit of his 
economy; it was agreed that things 
should remain in this situation till his 
decease or mine ; and 1 subscribed the 
contract with my blood, to convince 
him that I was anxious to satisfy him of 
my integrity and gratitude. Our cares 
were thus removed, and our joy dn the 
occasion led us into some extravagance. 
We ought to have retrenched, and to 
have husbanded many gifts that fortune 
subsequently bestowed upon us, as if 
for the extinction of the debt that has 
burdened us during our whole lives ; but 
we would not overcast the dawn of your 
youth, my dear, by any parsimony, and 
now the sense of this folly and short- 
sightedness fills us with the deepest coik- 
cem and regret; for the longer we live, 
the more embarrassed we become, and 
we have nothing to bequeath to you 
after our death. How then could we 
have sanctioned your attachment to Mu- 
zio, and suffered matrimony to plunge 
you into 1 a state equally distressing ? We 
intreat you then, aggravate not our sor- 
rows by your tears!” 

Her parents, perceiving that all their 
arguments were ineffectual, determined 
to make a last effort to cheer Fiordiligi 
by presents; elegant trinkets, parties of 
pleasure, dancing and music, in hopes of 
dispelling that melancholy which preyed 
upon her charming person and her ami- 
able soul. Her heart was racked, while 
she outwardly smiled in order to please 
her parents. The oratory became her 
favourite retreat ; and thitncr she often 
repaired to pour forth her fcorrowd, 
which religion alone had power to alle- 
viate. 

Meanwhile Muzio was concealed by 
the dark shade which a cliff of one of 
the woody mountains of the Apennines 
threw over him. The road wound 
along at his feet among craggy precipices* 
Seated upon a fragment ofrock on the 
desolate eminence, he indulged in 
gloomy reveries, which were encouraged 
by the dark tints of the wild scenery 
around him. He was now convinced 
that the anxiety of the eventful moment* 
which banished him from Ferrara had 


covered the trick we 


played him. misled him and his friends; and that he 
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could not havetakcn a more unfortunate 
course thgn flight under the pretext of 
his death; and he bitterly lamented the 
pain he must have given Fiordiligi by 
the intelligence. “Alas 1” exclaimed he, 
“ had not fine been already sufficiently 
severe, but that I mutt complete the 
death-blow and aggravate the cruelty of 
that catastrophe 1 How blind is man, 
when most wise in bis own conceit !*’ 
'At this moment he heard the sound of 
mule-beUs, and very soon afterwards, 
the clashing of weapons and an anxious 
ciy for help. Two robbers had attacked 
an aged traveller, and as he and his at* 
tendant strove to defend their baggage, 
they had disarmed the faithful servant 
and bound him to a tree, while the ex- 
hausted master, mustering all his remain- 
ing strength to ward off the assailants, 
seemed ready to fall beneath their dag- 
gers. Muzio having, like the savage in 
his wilderness, little to fear, as he had 
little to lose, hastened down the hill, his 
sword glistening like the silvery moun- 
tain-stream tumbling from cliff to cliff. 
He was fortunate enough to rescue the 
old man, who had received several 
woands, from the bands of the robbers. 
One of them lost his life, and the other, 
pursued by Muzio and the released at- 
tendant, saved his by plunging into the 
dark recesses of the forest. The tra- 
veller, leaning weak with his wounds on 
the arm of his deliverer, raised his eyes 
ro gratitude towards Heaven, while nis 
tears mingled with the blood that 
trickled from his hoary head t the de- 
parting sun threw his la9t rays over the 
wild scene, and tinged the solitary cross 
erected upon one of the crags that over- 
looked the abyss. A spring descended 
from its aide ; and while the servant 
fa Mwi *from it to refresh his faint- 
fl% mat^E^Muzio was engaged in 
wounds, and rendering 
fat otheHfi|fltance. It was as though 
at this moment em- 
bellished tHp ml aspect of nature, had 
dispelled infafa measure the gloom 
that pervaded his fad, and diffused over 
it a new dawn of love and hope ; as 
though he had saved himself from de- 
struction, as weU as the stranger; and 
he paused some time to survey the soli- 
tude, which was again involved in shade, 
tad where the cross alone still reflected 
therays of the defacing luminary. 

The old man, whose name was Bona- 
vttttura, having escaped the dangers 
which await the traveller in these moun- 
tain passes, and hadhis wounds dressed 
A the fat inhibited place, was ex- 


tremely solicitous to learn something 
more concerning his deliverer, whose 
residence in so dreary a wilderness he 
could not account for. Muzio indeed 
felt some reluctance to disclose his situa* 
tion to a stranger, hut he dropped many 
expressions from which the principal 
circumstances of his story might be W 
ferred. When Bonaventuia found that 
Muzio’s seclusion from the world was 
involuntary/ and that an unfortunate ac- 
cident had compelled him to quit his 
country and the object of his warmest 
attachment, he rejoiced in the Opportu- 
nity thus afforded him to evince ms gra- 
titude. He insisted that Muzio should 
accompany him to Salerno, where he re- 
sided. “ The hand of Heaven,” said he, 
“ is visible in all that has happened. I 
was going to Ferrara, where I have a 
debtor, with the intention of making 
myself acquainted with him, his wife 
and daughter ; and if 1 should And the 
latter such a9 she has been described to 
me, to demand her as a nurse for my de- 
clining age, while I, in return, would 
cancel his bond, and thus relieve him 
from heavy embarrassments. After 
spending a long life in exploring alone 
the silent recesses of nature, 1 was de- 
sirous of dying in the arms of a frithful 
friend; and as my end is not for distant, 
it Was my wish that the beauteous. 
Fiordiligi should inherit my property 
a9 my widow, and in thefull bloom of 
youthful charms, be' rendered so much 
the happier after my death. But I am 
now convinced that this was a silly plan, 
and it is better for me, wounded and re- 
duced as 1 am, to return without ac- 
complish ingmy purpose, face I cannot 
think of again attempting to cross those 
wild and dangerous mountains. Heaved 
has sent me what l wanted, if you will 
but come and abide with me. Call me 
father, and be my beloved son and heir.” 

It was not without extreme difficulty 
that Muzio repressed his astonishment 
at all that he heard. By this extraordi- 
nary adventure he saw nis love delivered 
from a new and unexpected danger, and 
could not help recognizing in the whole 
chain of events a higher dispensation, to 
which he bowed with gratitude and re- 
viving hope. On their arrival in Salerno, 
Bonaventura strove, by every means in 
his power, to make him comfortable; 
and if Muzio could have been happy 
without Fiordiligi, he must have been 
so in fits new abode. When the old 
man had at length communicated all 
that had passed between himself and 
Fiord iligPs parents, from which it ap- 
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pet red that, in hit readiness to serve ceive others, he felt within hit bosom 
them, he had been actuated by the all the glowing hnasttepoe of yo wth f bl 

S urest feelings of benevolence ; when love, when the s pj fendi d structures of 
e stated that, at the time, he knew Ferrara, interspersed with gudens toad 
nothing of the artifice which they had groves, first met his view, at was dark 
practised upon the uncle, but that he when Muzio reached the city $ the notes 
nad never repented of what he had done, of the nightingales from the. balconies 
since a generous action is often destined covered with flowers, were mingled 
to produce results which we never con* with the sounds of many a song and 
iemplated, Muzio could no longer keep many a guitar. 

silence, nay, he would have deemed At the sequestered inn to which 
himself ungrateful, could he have longer Muzio repaired, he began to write to has 
concealed his secret. Bonaventura Its- beloved r iordiligi, but he soon tore the 
tened to him with manifest delight, unfinished letter, and resolved to curb 
“ As the hand of Nature,'* said he, his impatience for another day, that he 
“ covers the most rugged rock with might convince himself how Fiordiligi 
blooming plants, so Providence enables mourned his supposed death, and ascer- 
us to derive fresh courage from our very tain whether it was possible that even 
misfortunes and distresses : what man the grave could produce any change in 
entangles, God alone can unravel, and her love. Her parents were not a little sur- 
he will do it too, if we but place our prised at the appearance of the pretended 
confidence in him." Bonaventura ; nut the anxiety which 

When Muzio the next morning en- they at first felt soon subsided, when he 
tered Bonaventura's chamber, it appear- himself came, treated them very courie- 
ed to him to be transformed into the ously, brought with him the bond sign- 
shop of a goldsmith and jeweller, ed with blood, and informed them of 
Diamonds, rubies, pearls, elegant chains the terms on which he was ready to can- 
of the purest gold, were spread out be* cel it. They were perfectly satisfied 
fore him on a table of black marble, and with the conditions, and promised to 
the old man was surveying them with speak to their daughter on the subject* 
evident pleasure. At the foot of the Muzio had the greatest difficulty to 
table were bags of money, and letters suppress his agitation, when Fioidiligi, 
just written lay around. “All this," obedient to the summons of her mother, 
said Bonaventura to Muzio, “ is for you entered the apartment, and with her 
and Fiord iligi, to whom you shall carry own hand presented him with iees awl 
it, if you accede to my proposal. It is lemonade, hsiiag previously sainted him 
this — you shall go disguised as an old with her accustomed gsntlwa, and 
man and bearing my name, winch 1 apparently without the slightest ani* 
have already given to you, to aoliek of cion of nis errand. He thought an 
Fiord iligi's parents the him d of their paler than usual, but in Arthur m s peef 
daughter, as 1 had intended to do : you p er ceiv e d no alteration. Musio paused 
may thus venture to return undiscovered tor a moment to consider whether that 
to Ferrara, and gain the consent of the were to be attributed to constraint in* 
father and mother. Reveal not yourself posed upon herself in the p r e se nc e of 
to your mistress ; let her be united to ner parents, or to indifference. He her 
you ; bring her hither, and then we cied that when he was so near to her, 
shall each of us he assured of the pos- the glowing breath of love could not 
session of what we love dearest — 1 of fail to reach her and tell her who he 
you, Muzio, and you of Fiordiligi ; was. But when tha goblet trembled in 
while her parents," added he, “ will re- his hand, and his pallid lip seemed to 
tain my money, for which 1 now begin quiver, these tokens of advanced age, as 
to feel a real esteem, since it is so ser- sne considered them, excited her sym* 
viceable to us all." Muzio acquiesced pathy, and she placed an arm-chair for 
with gratitude and joy in the proposal nun in which he might conveniently ro- 
of Bonaventura, and soon afterwards set pose. Muzio soon retired, that he might 
out with the strongest hopes of success not betray himself, and sacrifice at the 
and of a speedy return to his grateful same time the happiness of his life. No 
benefactor. He disguised his graceful sooner was he gone than Fiordiligi was 
person in wide garments of extraordU apprised by her parents what good for- 
nary make, contrived to change his tune awaited them, in case of her acqui* 
speech ; and a white flowing beard gave escence- in the proposal of the stranger, 
him completely the appearance of an All the caresses of parental affection 
aged sorcerer. However he might de- were lavished on the beloved child, but 
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MbM *a 'sbrnmotfumewcdthe «f*i^ 
h^nB0idT4Mr ph&ii&jfco report ft o com*- 1 
boteioii?itt welfc;» itkekriapprehonuoa^ 
lmi»h(fc^shfoukb tefittC fcK'cvmply with 
there atdeQtr’wirita. " Our fote, M said 
they, ^ c4iPf^eaor, 4uTfahnre happiness, 
are in tj cm <haoid» j decide then whe- 
ther yomt jparenis ahaH die under the 
pressure of indigence, or owe to you and 
yo»* affection freedom from care during 
the remaining years of their lives. Do 
what'yovr ow» heart tells you to be 
right. You have ever been’a dutiful 
giri-^cheer then the last days of Bona- 
ventum- our benefactor, who will not 
himself grudge you a more suitable 
match after his death, for he is a good 
and pious man, who will be to you all 
that we have been.” Her father then 
told her that they would leave her alone 
to consider of tne matter ; but her mo- 
ther, before she followed him into the 
adjoining apartment, fell upon her knees 
before her daughter, who raised her 
weeping aloud, and was near hunting in 
her arms. Fiordiligi, after a conflict 
with herself of many hours, during 
which she deplored Muzio’i fate ana 
her own with torrents of tears, at length 
promised, compliance with the wishes 
of her parents ; and it was only while 
they clasped her to their bosoms in the 
lint moments of their joy that her sor- 
row btxasrfbnh with vehemence. From 
thatf jperihrl Jnr countenance wore its 
tbs presence of her pew 
' behaviour was. just the 
re^ll . 

eeted intelligence of Fior- 
St was like a dagger to the 
t jnTMuzia. He had. not doubted 
that she would refuse the offer, and pur- 
posed' in thir case to make himself 
Knowh to her. He now. resolved to 
leave his faithless, mistress to her error, 
avoided all familiar conversation with 
her ; and so miserable was he rendered 

S the manifest indifference with which 
e received his presents, that he began 
to suspect that some other object pos- 
sessed her heart, and that she reckoned 
upon Bonaventura’s relinquishment of 
his claim. Her apparent tranquillity, 
her uninterrupted serenity, afflicted him 
rleephr. He sought to accelerate the 
ttipfiog-day, for till then he was re- 
amed hot to make himself known to 
her. ISjhen she is once mine, thought 
^ ^ can then separate us; and 
_ h rtvealed myself to her and 
niter; perfidy, one death shall 
_ _This sword, which has already 
Kyw Monthly Mag.— No. 78. 




served «nc mr two occasions, shall ne*-- 
foim the fchitd and fast f setvice, and find 
ks grave in her bosom and mine; that it 
may inflict no more such wounds as lbve 
has inflicted on my heart. 

The bloody bond was exchanged for 
the marriage contract, and the cere- 
mony performed. The entertainment 
given on the occasion was over; the 
musicians had retired, and Muzio was 
left alone with Fiordiligi. While he 
directed her with tremulous voice to 
extinguish the tapers and leave but a 
single lamp burning, he seized his sword 
and leaned against the table on which 
Fiordiligi had placed her wedding jewels, 
which glistened by the light of the ta- 
pers like dew-drops in tne sun. He 
trembled to such a degree that he could 
scarcely prevent the rattling of the sword 
in his hand from betraying nis agitation. 
At this moment Fiorailigi approached 
him ; bursting into tears, ana throwing 
loose her hair, covered with a white 
veil, she sunk at his feet, and thus ad- 
dressed him : “ Gladly will I be a daugh- 
ter to you, Bonaventura, and pay you 
obedience. My heart would have bro- 
ken when I stood with you at the altar, 
had not heaven inspired me with an in- 
expressible, a filial confidence in you. 
Do not betray it ; or if you will not be a 
benefactor to me as you have been to 
my parents, plunge the sword which 
you bold into my heart. Know then, 
Bonaventura, that I am indissolubly at- 
tached to a youth for whom alone i9 re- 
served the flower o£ hiy love. Preserve 
it, like a celestial guardian inviolate for 
him ; be a tutelar angel to us all, and T 
-*-I will love you, as angels love !” 

Muzio dropped his sword, and raised 
Fiordiligi, exclaiming : “ But are you 
certain that Muzio is dead “ Mu- 
zio !” repeated Fiordiligi, throwing both 
her arms around him ; “ how came you 
to know his name V 9 — “ I know stilF* 
more,” replied Muzio ; “ I know that 
he lives, that you will see him again, 
and that I shall be the person who will ■ 
bring you together .'/ — “ He lives V 9 ex- • 
claimed Fiordiligi, and clasping her 
hands again fell upon her knees. Muzio 
threw himself beside her, and raising' 
his eyes towards heaven, ejaculated : 

“ Bles9 us, and be thou blest, O eternal 
God I^O infinite love !” — He then rose, 
re-lighted the tapers, threw oft’ the beard 
and strange garb, wiped the ashy co- 
lour from his cheeks, and Fiordiligi 
clasped her own Muzio, glowing in man- 
ly beauty, to her heaving bosom. What* 
language can express their mutual fed- . 
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ings, or who can conceive them, but 
those who have loved with equal 
warmth ? Fiqrdiligi imagined that ner 
heart had been broken by her sorrow; 
and that Heaven had once more united 
her to Muzio that she might share his 
happiness. Muzio, however, soon re- 
called her to herself, by acknowledging 
to his beloved all the doubts by. which 
he had been tormented : he confessed 
the wrong he had done her, and yielded 
the prize to her piety and virtue. 

When Fiordiligi’s parents were ap- 
prised of the whole tram of events, they 
were transported with joy, and recog- 
nized in this dispensation of Providence 


the reward of filial affection and con- 
stancy. Muzio and Fiordiligi repaired 
to the benevolent Bonaventura, and re- 
mained with him till he died. Mean- 
while the Duke of Ferrara, being in- 
formed of what had happened, was 
pleased to signify, that, as the hand of 
Heaven was so manifestly displayed in 
favour of Muzio, he should dismiss from 
his mind the animosity he, had borne 
him; upon which he returned with 
Fiordiligi to his dear native city, where 
they were received with extraordinary 
rejoicing by her parents and the friend* 
of both parties. 


ROME ACCOUNT OF THE COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE DURING 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM ; PARTICULARLY WITH 
RESPECT TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


THE efforts of Buonaparte to effect 
the ruin of British commerce are still 
fresh in our memory, and will form an 
important part of the histoiy of Europe ; 
but the nature of those exemptions, 
under which the produce of the British 
Colonies was admitted into every part of 
the Continent, notwithstanding tne ge- 
neral prohibitory system, is known com- 
paratively to few ; although the licenses 
under which this partial and restricted 
commerce yas conducted, from the ex- 
travagant absurdity of the principles on 
which they were framed, and the unpre- 
cedented effects which they produced 
on trade, deserve a minute and elabo- 
rate history. By the artificial and ano- 
malous transactions which arose out of 
these arbitrary violations of every com- 
mercial principle, the trade earned on 
by the French booksellers and pub- 
lishers was particularly affected. The 
followmg authentic details on this sub- 
ject will, we think, be found particu- 
larly interesting, not only as valuable 
illustrations of some leading principles 
of political economy, but because tney 
exhibit the attainments of the Ex-empe- 
ror in that difficult science, as well as 
his natural capacity, in a point of view 
which his admirers on this side of the 
British channel may perhaps consider 
not the most satisfactory. 

Buonaparte having abandoned the pro- 
ject, or discontinued the threat, or in- 
vading this country, resolved to attempt 
the ruin of our commerce ; in tire de- 
struction of which, he thought, our na- 
tional existence would be involved. 
As his navy was by no means able to 


blockade , or Continental system. He 
flattered himself that this famous mea- 
sure would exclude from the markets of 
the Continent all British mejehandize, 
particularly Colonial produce. 

This was an idea particularly seduc- 
tive in theory, and very congenial with 
the character of a man who always shut 
his eyes against all obstacles. He en- 
tertained the sanguine hope that all 
Europe would, at his command, consent 
to take succory for coffee, beet-root for 
sugar-cane, and woad for indigo; he 
imagined that the burning fever would 
enter into his views, ana suffer its fury 
to be assuaged by gentian instead of 
quinquina. But he soon found that al- 
though decrees may constrain, they do 
not persuade ; and that Colonial produce, 
which had become an article of absolute 
necessity, would continue to find its 
way into the Continental nations of Eu- 
rope — into France — into his own palace 
— m spite of his revenue-courts, and 
their oppressive decrees. He therefore 
relaxed the rigour of his Continental 
blockade, or rather permitted it to be 
partially infringed, by special licenses 
for the importation of the prohibited 
articles ; which permission he imagined 
he could narrow or extend, continue or 
suppress, at his pleasure. Compelled to 
acknowledge that Europe would not 
submit to be deprived or these articles, 
he endeavoured to monopolize the pro- 
fits of tfieir importation, not only in 
Fiance, but wherever his formidable in- 
fluence extended. According to his 
plans, Italy, Germany, and even the 
most Northern nations, were either to 


contend with ours, he invented what is dispense altogether with the productions 
generally known in history as the of the New World, or to consume only 
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those which he should permit them to 
import : and this chimerical project was 
perhaps one of the first causes of his 
disasters. The distant countries which 
had retained the rank of powers, could 
not endure this new degradation ; and 
princes who had patiently submitted to 
see provinces tom from their dominion, 
rose indignantly to oppose this unheard- 
of monopoly. Buonaparte granted li- 
censes of importation; Russia likewise 
granted them, but under different regu- 
lations: from that time the blockade 
was virtually abandoned: the English 
merchandize was no longer excluded 
from the Continent. Hie resentment 
of the despot induced him to invade 
Russia, to compel her to observe rigor- 
ously the very blockade which he had 
himself violated. We all know the im- 
portant events which resulted from that 
unjust aggression. 

At first the licenses were not numer- 
ous ; they were solicited as favours pro- 
ductive of great profit, even after pay- 
ment of the enormous import duties, 
amounting to nearly two francs upon 
every pound of sugar or coffee, ten francs 
for every pound of quinquina, and so in 
proportion for the other articles im- 
ported. But these imports were sub- 
jected to another condition of a peculiar 
nature, namely, that of exporting pre- 
viously, in the same vessel, and to the 
same amount as the imports, French 
merchandizes enumerated in the li- 
censes; particularly silk manufactures, 
which tne exporters were under the 
necessity of throwing into the sea, dur- 
ing the voyage. Buonaparte believed, or 
rather pretended to believe, that these 
manufactues, which could not ap- 
pear in the English ports without 
being seized, and subjecting the ship 
and cargo to forfeiture, would pur- 
chase in those ports the Colonial produce 
required, upon advantageous terms. 
To # destroy goods by way of increasing 
their consumption was rather an extra- 
ordinary expedient*; but it was the 

* In some of the last voyages, the English 
also compelled the adventurers to receive, 
with the Colonial produce, a certain quantity 
of their manufactures prohibited in like 
manner tn France* Thus the merchant 
who had been compelled to buy and throw 
Hr* the sea silks, wines, and other French 
m er c han dizes, was obliged, on his return, 
to purchase and destroy English pottery, 
hardware, &c. The French and English 
merchandize was thus equally destroyed, 
but the French merchant had to pay for 
both. 
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anxious wish off Buonaparte, by a forced 
employment of national merchandize, 
to impart some encouragement to in* 
terior commerce and manufactures, then 
languishing m a state of inactivity, which 
he viewed with considerable alarm. 7e 
have given this artificial excitement to 
inert capital and industry would have 
been the most able of all his adminis- 
trative measures; but his injudicious 
attempts were only calculated to pro- 
duce ruin and destruction. It is trae 
that some warehouses were speedily 
emptied, that internal commerce and 
some particular manufactures resumed 
a partial and precarious activity ; but the 
English were not made to contribute to 
the attainment of this object. They 
disdained and rejected fhe merchandize 
which was brought to their ports against 
their will, and m a quantity infinitely 
exceeding their possible occasions or 
desires. Several French speculators en*- 
deavoured to sell this dead stock at sea. 
Some American ships bought, for the 
merest trifles, bales of silk, embroidered 
goods, and other articles. But the 
greater part of those who congratulated 
themselves on these sales, as on a soil 
of bonus, found in them their ruin. 
Betrayed either by the crews of thek 
vessels or by some unforeseen accident, 
they were punished for selling at sea 
merchandize which was excluded from 
all ports ; and on their return their ships 
were seized, with the whole of the im- 
ported cargoes. Such was the oppres- 
sive treatment of men who deserved a 
premium, for having saved to thek 
country property of which the total 
destruction seemed inevitable. 

As each of the licensed vessels had 
paid at its return about a million of 
francs in import duties newly imposed, 
Buonaparte thought that if one vessel* 
produced one million, an hundred ships 
would bring in an hundred millions; 
and that, if tne forced purchase of a few 
ship-loads of French produce had given 
a certain movement to commerce and 
manufactures, the simultaneous freight- 
ing of an hundred ships would empty 
the warehouses, and restore abundance 
and animation to French manufactures 
of every description. He therefore dis- 
tributed licenses in great numbers ; and 
in January 1813 onetiundred and eleven 
were delivered. Here his usual acute- 
ness deserted him, and his political arith- 
metic was wretchedly erroneous; for 
these hundred voyages from France to 
England could neither be successfully 
performed, no^ performed at all m the 
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short space of a few months. To facili- 
tate these adventures, he found himself 
compelled to extend the list of the goods 
decreed to be exported as counter-value ; 
and many articles were now introduced, 
which, if not likely to be eagerly bought 
up, were at least certain of not being 
confiscated the instant they arrived in 
an English port. Porcelains, furniture, 
gilt bronzes, and books, of which some 
invoices of 1812 had been very profitable, 
constituted the principal part of these 
new and far more considerable exporta- 
tions. A reasonable quantity of these 
goods might perhaps have been advan- 
tageously sold in England; but the 
enormous quantities exported were out 
of all proportion to the demand. The 
fact is, that the sale of them was scarcely 
thought of in freighting the vessels. 
The whole of the hundred and eleven 
licenses were not, however, carried into 
effect : but an irregular and unexpected 
sensation was nevertheless produced, and 
existed for some months in the com- 
merce of Paris, and of some maritime 
towns. Let us suppose that the pro- 
prietor of a licence wished to import 
ootton or coffee to the value of a million 
francs ; he was consequently obliged to 
export to the same amount merchan- 
dizes conformable to the French douane. 
tie .would have incurred a great and 
certain loss if he had actually disbursed 
such a sum to provide the exportable 
articles. He therefore endeavoured to 
buy the necessary commodities at very 
reduced prices, or even to borrow them 
of merchants who were willing to suffer 
them to be shipped in the name of the 
proprietor of tne license, but at their 
own risk and for their own account ; 
for which service a commission was 
paid, which varied materially. Five per 
cent, was at first paid to persons wno 
had real freights to furnish ; and these, 
as the most natural operations, were 
the most successful. The premium 
rose afterwards to ten, fifteen, and twenty 
per cent. ; it was for two days at 
twenty-five, then suddenly fell again, 
and produced only six per cent, to the 
last who furnished exportable merchan- 
dize. The quality of* this merchandize 
was partly inferior, and was little regard- 
ed in contracts of this nature, in which 
the articles exported were considered as 
lost. 

The chief object of the parties acting 
under licenses, . was to obtain from the 
revenue commissioners the certificate of 
value of the articles proposed for expor- 
tation ; little or notning was expected 


from their sale. The books thus ex- 
ported were said to be not “in umm 
Delpkini bat “ in usttm delphmonuoS* 
In many of these transactions neither 
buyer nor seller considered it of any con- 
sequence to which of them the property 
of the articles exported should be re- 
served ; nevertheless those who made 
proper stipulations on this subject acted 
most prudently, as appears by what 
happened in 1816 and 1817. 

In the negotiations occasioned by 
these extraordinary sales, it was almost 
universally customary to quote the real 
value of goods in hundreds of thousands, 
and the value for which certificates were 
to be procured in millions. Books, an 
article with which all the dealers in 
Europe were excessively overstocked, 
had accumulated in a frightful manner 
in the warehouses of the French pub- 
lishers, in consequence of a long and 
fatal inactivity : books, therefore, were 
particularly suited to this sort of traffic. 
The publisher was glad to obtain even a 
very low price for heaps of editions 
which were to him merely so much 
paper. The merchant could conscien- 
tiously, and without fraud, present these 
books to the French officers of customs 
at their legitimate and known prices. 
Thus the extensive operation of these 
licenses, although originating in absur- 
dity and madness, tended to produce a 
partial good, in diminishing and remov- 
ing that state of languor which had long 
debilitated French manufactures, and 
particularly the book-trade. But, as it 
often happens in complicated and irregu- 
lar transactions, the chief and original 
object was forgotten in the progress of 
the business. When these operations 
became subject to official routine, 
they were managed by those who did 
not understand tne principles on which 
alone they could be beneficially con- 
ducted. The intention of Buonaparte 
had been to occupy the public mind by 
an extraordinary movement; to absorb 
a great quantity of French produce; 
ana, above all, to secure the receipt of 
an hundred millions of francs. To 
encourage and facilitate the licensed 
voyages was, therefore, the duty of those 
whom he had appointed to direct and 
superintend them : instead of which, 
they did every thing in their power to 
em harass and restrain them It is true 
that a variety of frauds were practised 
and attempted. Coloured water was ex- 
ported for wine; instead of ribbons, 
the cases were filled with wooden rol- 
lers covered with ends of ribbon ; 
9d byCjOOglC 
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gowne* Of whtclv only the bottom wee 
embroidered, and many other singular 
expedients, were used to elude the law. 
In valuing the merchandize, much de- 
ception was also practicable, in the 
doubtful worth of embroidery, bronzes, 
porcelains, &c. But because frauds 
might be, and in some instances had 
been practised, the commissioners would 
see nothing but fraud ; because they had 
discovered that some declarations of 
value had been exaggerated, they re- 
solved to reduce all. The narrow, petty 
conscientiousness of some of them, in- 
capable of comprehending the idea of 
merchandize devoted to destruction, 
seemed disposed to require that the ex- 
ports should consist of the most valuable 
property in the warehouses. They did 
not 6ee that these absurd proceedings 
were calculated to inflict a senous wound 
on the commerce of France. The book- 
trade was treated the worst of all. The 
notoriety of its prices exposed it de- 
fenceless to all the injuries of the sys- 
tem of arbitrary reduction, and ac- 
cordingly it suffered severely. 

French industry, however, soon dis- 
covered a way of suddenly creating ex- 
portation values; a measure which ex- 
cess and abuse only could render repre- 
hensible. New editions, and even new 
works, were quickly fabricated expressly 
for exportation under the licenses ; en- 
graved plates which had long been use- 
less, were reprinted, and produced cus- 
tom-house values, in property which 
might, as soon as the certificates were 
obtained, he thrown into the sea without 
impoverishing the country. In short, the 
most industnous were most successful ; 
and those who thu9 exported the printed 
hades taken out of their warehouses, ob- 
tained for them little more than the 
value of the paper. These proceedings 
were attended with mapy examinations 
and reports of the commissioners, who 
would have thought themselves guilty 
of a dereliction of their duty if they had 
not reduced the greater part of the fac - 
lures or declarations of value*. The 

• One speculator conceived the ingenious 
idea of printing an immense number of por- 
traits of the Imperial Family, accompanied 
by a text purporting to be historical, written 
expressly for the purpose, and in the most 
emphatic terms. He thought that the young 
auditors of the Council of State would not 
dare to touch the holy ark, or risk incurring 
the charge of disaffection. He j udged rightly : 
his declaration was received with respect, 
and admitted without any reduction. 


sellers were, therefore, all more or less 
injured, and some of them even nearly 
ruined by these reductions, many of 
which were made at random, and upon 
the most vague and uncertain grounds. 
In the sale of the import? the proprie- 
tors of the licenses suffered a loss of a dif- 
ferent nature. The twofold effect of 
the increased importation of Colonial 
produce into France, was to render it 
dearer in England, where it was to be 
purchased, ana cheaper in France, where 
it was to be sold. The expenses of the 
voyage, the purchase of merchandize or 
freight for exportation, and the extrava- 
gant import duties, formed the most 
conspicuous articles in their accounts, 
and the net produce was truly deplor- 
able. Thus this notable system of li- 
censes, which, notwithstanding its ex- 
travagant absurdity, might have proved 
in some degree beneficial, produced to 
the government less than half of what 
wa9 expected from it, and disappointed 
the hopes of the greater part of the spe- 
culators. 

It seemed to be all over with the 
licenses, when they were unexpectedly 
revived to a certain extent. The English 
became tired of seeing their docks in- 
cumbered with innumerable cases and 
packages of hooks, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantities which had actually 
been thrown into the sea during the 
voyage. A warehouse-duty had been 
imposed of one shilling per month for 
every bale ; but who was to be com- 
pelled to pay it ? The real proprietors ? 
— Where were they to be found ? and 
when found, it might have been very 
difficult to enforce tne payment. They 
resorted to the merchandize itself, and 
endeavoured to sell it by auction. It 
produced scarcely any thing, and these 
sales alarmed the London book-trade. 
In order, therefore, to get rid of the in- 
numerable masses of books without 
losing the warehouse-duty, they per- 
mitted them to be re-exported exempt 
from import duty, but after payment of 
all other charges, which amounted to 
no less than forty or fifty shillings for 
every bale, containing, one with an- 
other, from eight to ten reams of printed 
paper. By these means a great quantity 
of French hooks thu9 redeemed, left 
the English docks in 1816 and 1817* 
and either returned to France, or were 
consigned to different destinations more 
or less remote; but more than half of 
these goods had been so damaged either 
by lying so long in damp warehouses, 
had packing, or the inevitable injuries of 
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two voyages, that the greater part of the 
books returned might be consider- 
ed as destroyed. Porcelains and gilt 
bronzes, it is said, were in the same 
manner restored to their old warehouses. 

A complete inauiry into the history 
of these licenses, (which forms a singu- 
lar episode in that of the political rela- 
tions between France and England,) 


comprehending all the effects of this 
system on the destinies of Europe, 
would prove a most fertile subject of 
investigation. We have here only en- 
deavoured to describe their nature, 
origin, and immediate effects, on com* 
merce, and particularly on ihe book 

TRADE. 


OH THE LIVING NOVELISTS. — NO. III. 
GODWIN. 


Mr. Godwin is the most original — 
not only of living novelists — but of living 
writers in prose. There are, indeed, 
very few authors of auy age who are so 
clearly entitled to the praise of having 
produced works, the first perusal of 
which is a signal event in man’s inter- 
nal history. His genius is by far the 
most extraordinary, which the great 
shaking of nations and of principles— 
the French revolution — impelled and di- 
rected in its progress. English litera- 
ture, at the period of that marvellous 
change, had become sterile; the rich 
luxuriance which once overspread its 
surface, had gradually declined into thin 
and scattered productions of feeble 
growth and transient duration. The 
tearful convulsion which agitated the 
world of politics and of morals, tore up 
this shallow and exhausted surface — dis- 
closed vast treasures which had been 
concealed for centuries — burst open the 
secret springs of imagination and of 
thought — and left, instead of the smooth 
and weary plain, a region of deep valleys 
and of shapeless hills, of new cataracts 
and of awful abysses, of spots blasted 
into everlasting barrenness, and regions 
of deepest and richest soil. Our author 
partoolt in the first enthusiasm of the 
spirit-stirring season — in “ its pleasant 
exercise of hope and joy 99 — in much of 
its speculative extravagance, but in none 
of its practical excesses. He was roused 
not into action but into thought ; and 
the high and undying energies of his 
soul, unwasted on vain efforts for the 
actual regeneration of man, gathered 
strength in those pure fields of medita- 
tion to which they were limited. The 
power which might have ruled the dis- 
turbed nations with the wildest, direct- 
ed only to the creation of high theories 
and of marvellous tales, imparted to 
its works a stern reality, and a move- 
less grandeur which never could spring 
from mere fantasy. His works are 
not like those which a man, who is 


endued with a deep sense of beauty, or 
a rare faculty of observation, or a spor- 
tive wit, or a breathing eloquence, may 
fabricate as the u idle business ” of his 
life, as the means of profit or of fame. 
They have more in them of acts than 
of writings. They are the living and 
the immortal deeds of a man who must 
have been a great political adventurer 
had he not been an author. There is in 
“ Caleb Williams 99 alone the material— 
the real burning energy — which might 
have animated a hunared schemes fofr 
the weal or woe of the species. 

No writer of fictions has ever succeed- 
ed so strikingly as Mr. Godwin, with so 
little adventitious aid. His works are 
neither gay creatures of the element, nor 
pictures of external life— they derive 
not their charm from the delusions of 
fancy, or the familiarities of daily habi- 
tude— and are as destitute of the fhsci- 
nations of light satire and felicitous de- 
lineation of society, as they are of the 
magic of the Arabian Tales. His style 
has “ no figures and no fantasies,” but 
is simple and austere. Yet his novels 
have a power which so enthralls us, that 
we hafr doubt, when we read them in 
youth, whether all our experience is 
not a dream, and these the only realities. 
He lays bare to us the innate might and 
majesty of man. He takes the simplest 
and most ordinary emotions of our na- 
ture, and makes us feel the springs of 
delight or of agony which they contain, 
the stupendous force which lies hid 
within tnem, and the sublime mysteries 
with which they are connected. He 
exhibits the naked wrestle of the pas- 
sions in a vast solitude, where no object 
of material beauty disturbs our attention 
ffofti the august spectacle, and where 
the least beating ot the heart is audible 
in the depth of the stillness. His works 
endow the abstractions of life with more 
of real presence, and make us more in- 
tensely conscious of existence, than any 
others with which we are acquainted. 
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They give us a new feeling of the capa- but how dissimilar are the impressions 
city of onr nature for action or for suf- which they leave on the spirit ! Lord 

Byron strangely blends the moral degra- 
dation with the intellectual majesty; 
so that goodness appears tame, and 
crime only is honoured and exalted. 
Godwin, on the other hand, only teaches 



fenng, make the currents of our blood 
mantle within us, and our bosoms heave 
with indistinct desires for the keenest 
excitements and the strangest perils. 
We feel as though we could live years 


in moments of energetic life, while we us bitterly to mourn the. evil which has 
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sympathize with his breathing cha- 
racters. In things which before ap- 
peared indifferent, we discern sources 
of the fullest delight or of the most 
intense anguish. The healthful breath- 
ings of the common air seem in- 
stinct with an unspeakable rapture. 
The most ordinary habits which link 
one season of life to another become 
the awakeners of thoughts and of re- 
membrances ** which do often lie too 
deep for tears." The nicest disturban- 
ces of the imagination make the inmost 
fibres of the being quiver with the most 
penetrating agonies. Passions which 
nave not usually been thought worthy 
to agitate the soul, now first seem to 
have their own anient beatings, and 
their swelling and tumultuous joys* 
We seem capable of a more vivid life 
than we have ever before felt or dreamed 
of, and scarcely wonder that he who 
could thus give us a new sense of our 
own vitality, should have imagined that 
mind mignt become omnipotent over 
matter, and that he was able, by an 
effort of the will, to become corporeally 
immortal ! 

The intensity of passion which is 
manifested in the novels of Godwin is 
of a very different kind from that which 
hums m the poems of a noble bard, 
whom he has oeen sometimes errone- 
ously supposed to resemble. The former 
sets Wore us mightiest realities in dear 
vision ; the latter embodies the phantoms 


been cast on a noble nature, and to 
regard the energy of the character not 
as inseparably linked with vice, but as 
destined ultimately to subdue it. He 
makes us every wnere feel that crime 
is not the native heritage, but the acci- 
dent, of the species of which we are 
members. He impresses us with the 
immortality of virtue; and while he 
leaves us painfully to regret the stains 
which the most gifted and energetic 
characters contract amidst the pollutions 
of time, he inspires us with hope that 
these shall pass away for ever. We 
drink in unshaken 'confidence in the 
good and the true, which is ever of 
more value than hatred or contempt for 
the evil ! 

Caleb Williams,” the earliest, is also 
the most popular of our author’s ro- 
mances, not because his latter works 
have been less rich in sentiment and 
passion, but because they are, for the 
most part, confined to the develope- 
ment of single characters ; while in this 
there is the opposition and death-grapple 
of two beings, each endowed with 
poignant sensibilities and quenchless 
energy. There is no work of fiction 
which more rivets the soul — no tragedy 
which exhibits a struggle more sublime, 
or sufferings more intense, than this; 
yet to produce the effect, no complicated 
machinery is employed, but the springs 
of action are few and simple. The mo- 
tives are at once common and elevated. 


of a feverish dream. The strength of and are purely intellectual, without ap- 


Godwin is the pure energy of unsophisti- 
cated nature ; tn&t of Lora Byron is the 
fury of disease. The grandeur of the 
last is derived from its transitoriness; 
that of the first from its eternal es- 
sence. The emotion in the poet re- 
ceives no inconsiderable part of its 
force from its rebound from the dark 
rocks and giant harriers which seem to 
confine its rage within narrow bounda- 
ries ; the feeling in the novelist is in its 
own natural current deep and resistless. 

The persons of the band feel intensely, 
because they soon shall feel no more ; 
those of the novelist glow, and kindle, 

*nd agonize, because they shall never 
perish. In the works of both, guilt is 
often associated with sublime energy ; 
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pearing for an instant inadequate to 
their mighty issues. Curiosity, for in- 
stance, which generally seems a low 
and ignoble motive for scrutinizing the 
secrets of a man’s life, here seizes with 
strange fascination on a gentle and in- 
genuous spirit, and supplies it with ex- 
citement as fervid, ana snatches of de- 
light as precious and as fearful, as those 
feelings create which we are accustomed 
to regard as alone worthy to enrapture 
or to agitate. The involuntary recur- 
rence by Williams to the string of 
frenzy m the soul of one whom he 
would die to serve— the workings of 
his tortures on the heart of Falkland till 
they wring confidence from him— and 
the net thenceforth spread over the path 
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» ' the youth like an invisible spell by 
s agonized master, surprising as Aey 
are, arise from causes so natural and so 
adequate, that the imagination at once 
owns them as authentic. The mild 
beauty of Falkland’s natural character^ 
contrasted with the guilt he has incur- 
red, and his severe purpose to lead a long 
life of agony and crime, that his fame 
may be preserved spotless, is affecting 
almost without example. There is a rude 
grandeur even in the gigantic oppressor 
Tyrel, which all his disgusting enor- 
mities cannot destroy. Independently 
of the master-spring of interest, there 
are in this novel individual passages 
which can never be foigotten. Such 
are the fearful flight of Emily with her 
ravisher — the escape of Caleb Williams 
from prison, and nis enthusiastic sensa- 
tions on the recovery of his freedom, 
though wounded and almost dying 
without help — and the scenes of hts 
peril among the robbers. Perhaps this 
work is the grandest ever constructed 
out of the simple elements of humanity; 
without any extrinsic aid from imagi- 
gination, wit, or memory. 

In “ St. Leon,” Mr.Godwin has sought 
the stores of the supernatural ; — but the 
“ metaphysical aid” which he has con- 
descended to accept is not' adapted to 
carry him farther from nature, but to 
ensure a more intimate and wide com- 
munion with its mysteries. His hero 
does not acquire the philosopher’s stone' 
and the elixir of immortality to furnish 
out for himself a dainty solitude, where 
he may dwell soothed with the music 
of his own undying thoughts, and re- 
joicing in his severance from his frail 
and transitory fellows. Apart from those 
among whom he moves, his yearnings 
for sympathy become more intense as 
it eludes him, and his perceptions of the 
mortal lot of his species become more 
vivid and more fond, as he looks on it 
from an intellectual eminence which is 
alike unassailable to death and to joy. 
Even in this work, where the author 
has to conduct a perpetual miracle, his 
exceeding earnestness makes it difficult 
to believe him a fabulist. Listen to his 
hero, as he expatiates in the first con- 
sciousness of his high prerogatives : 

“ I surveyed my limbs, all the joints and 
articulations of my frame, with curiosity and 
astonishment. “ What!” exclaimed I, 
“ these limbs, this complicated but brittle 
frame shall last for ever ! No disease shall 
attack it ; no pain shall seize it ; death shall 
withhold from it for ever his abhorred grasp! 
Perpetual vigour, perpetual activity, perpe- 


tual youth, shall take up thek abode <mnth 
me ! Time shim generate in me no decay* 
start! not add a wrinkle to my brow, or con- 
vert a hair of my head to grey ! This body 
was 'formed to die ; this edifice to crumble 
into dost; the pnrinciptesof* corruption and 
mortality joe mixed «p itf evefy mom of my 
frame, flue for roe the taw* of nature are 
suspended, the 'eternal wheels of the uni- 
verse roll backwa«d;^i am destined to be 
triumphant over Fate and Time! Mcmths, 
years, cycles, centuries ! To roe these -are 
but £s indivisible moments. I 6haU swer 
become old ; I shall always be, as it were, 
in the porch and infancy of existence; no 
lapse of years shall subtract any thing from 
my. future duration. I was bora under 
Louis the Twelfth; the life of Francis the 
First now threatens a speedy termination ; he 
will be gathered to his fathers, and Henry his 
son will succeed him. But what are princes, 
and kings, and generations of men to me ? 

I shall become familiar ^ith the rise and fall 
of empires ; in a little while the very same 
of France, my country, will perish from off 
the face of the earth, and men will dispute 
about the situation of Paris, as they dispute 
about the site of ancient Nineveh, and Ba- 
bylon, and Troy. Yet I shall still be young! 

I shall take my most distant posterity by the 
hand.; I shall accompany them in thtir 
career ;anri, when - they are worn out and 
exhausted, shall shut up the tomb* over 
them, and set forward.” 

This, is a strangetale, but it teHs like 
a true one! When we first read it, it 
seemed as though it had itself the power 
of alchemy to steal into our veins, and 
render us capable of resisting death and 
age. For a short— too short ! cL space, 
all time seemed opened to our personal 1 
view — we felt no longer as of yesterday ; 
but the grandest parts of our knowledge 
of the past seemed mightiest recollec- 
tions of a fan-off childhood : 

44 The wart we too remembered of King Nine, 

And old Assamcus, and lbycus divine. 4 * 

This was the happy extravagance of 
an hour ; but it is ever the peculiar 
power of Mr. Godwin to make us feci 
that there is something within us which 
cannot perish 1 • 

“ Fleetwood” has less of our author’s 
characteristic energy than any other of 
his works. The earlier parts of it, 
indeed, where the formation of the 
hero’s character, in free rovings amidst 
the wildest of nature’s scenery, is traced, 
have a deep beauty which reminds us of 
some of the holiest imaginations of 
Wordsworth. But when the author 
would follow him into the world — 
through the frolics of college, the dissipa- 
tions of Paris, and the petty disquietudes 
of matrimonial life — we feel that he has 
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tom fin*. He is no graoe- 
W vriferf he cannot work in time 
fttfaedlow Materials. There is, how- 
ever, one scene in this novel most wild 
and fearful. This is where Fleetwood, 
who bee long b ro od ed in nguibh over 
the idea of fits wife's fekcfeeod, keeps 
strange foefcml on- hi* w ed d ing-day— 
vdino, boring p ro cu re d a waxen image 
afber wbeoa iie believes perfidious, and 
rlmotid a fi ri gfrtftii figure in a uniform to 
rafaefteot her imagined paramour, he 
lodes himself in an apartment with 
these horrid counterfeits, a sapper 
of cold meats, and a barrel-organ, on 
which he plays the tune6 often heard 
from the pair be believe? guilty, tiH his 
silent agoay rives place to delirium, he 
gazes around with glassy eyes, sees 
strange sights and dalnes with frightful 
mockeries, and at fast tears the dreadful 
spectacle to atoms, and is seized with 
rations madness. We do not remember, 
even in die woiks of oar old dramatists, 
any thing of its kind comparable to 
dut voluptuous fantasy of despair. 

" Mandeville” has all the power of its 
author’s earliest writings ; but its main 
subject*— the devdopement of an engross- 
ing and maddening hatred— *4s not one 
which can excite human sympathy. 
There is, however, a bright relief to the 
gloom of the pactum, in the sweet and 
angelic disposition of Clifford, and the 
sparkling loveliness of Henrietta, who 
appears “ frill of life, and splendomr and 
joy.” All Mr- Godwin's chief female 
characters have a certain airiness arid 
vadiance— a light, visionary gr ac e, pe- 
culiar to them, which may at first sur- 
prise by their contrast to the robustness 
of his masculine oiearioiks. But it wilt 
perhaps be (bund that the more deeply 
man is conversant with the energies 
and the stem grandeur of his own hurt, 
the more wul he seek for opposite 
qualities in woman. 

Of all Mr. Godwin’s writings the 
choicest in point of style is a little essay 


a on Sepulchres.” Hare his philosophic 
thought, subdued and sweetened by 
the contemplation of mortality, is breath- 
ed forth in the gentlest tone. His “ Po- 
litical Justice,” with all the extravagance 
of its first edition, or with all the incon- 
sistencies of its last, is a noble work, re- 
plete with lofty principle and thought, 
and often leading to the most striking 
results by a process of the severest 
reasoning. Man, indeed, cannot and 
ought not to act universally on its lead- 
ing doctrine — that we should in all 
things seek only the greatest amount of 
good without favour or affection $ but it 
is at least better than the low selfishness 
of the world. It breathes also a mild 
and cheerful faith in the progressive ad- 
vances and the final perfection of the 
species. It was not this good hope for 
humanity which excited Mr. Maltnus to 
affirm, that there is in the constitution 
of man’s nature a perpetual barrier to 
any grand or extensive improvement in 
his earthly condition. After kmg in- 
terval, Mr. Godwin has announced a 
redly to this popular system-^a system 
which reduces man to an annual, go- 
verned by blind instinct, and destitute of 
reason, sentiment, imagination and hope, 
whose most mysterious instincts are 
matter of calculation to be estimated by 
rules of geometrical aeries ! — Most 
earnestly do we desire to witness his 
success. To our minds, indeed, he 
sufficiently proves the falsehood of his 
adversary’s doctrines by hie own intellec- 
tual character. His works are, in them- 
selves, evidences that there is power and 
energy in man which have never yet 
been fully brought into action, and 
which were not given to the species in 
vain. He has lived himself in the soft 
and mild light of those pure and un- 
stained years, which he believes shall 
hereafter bleSs the world, when force 
and selfishness shall disappear, and 
love and joy shall be the unerring 
lights of the species. T. D. 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 

BY DR. MEISSNER. 

Admiring Nature in her wildest grace, 

* These Northern scenes with weary feet I trace; 

0*er many a winding date and painful steep, 

Tit* abodes of coeey’d grouse and timid sheep, 

My sarage journey, curious I pursue.— Burns. 

1 SET out on mry journey at the most Atlantic Ocean, air, during the greater 
favourable season for visiting the High- portion of the year, visited by continual 
lands of Scotland, namely, the latter rains and fogs, and it is only in the sum- 
end of July.. The Highlands, particu- mer season that a traveller can truly 
■laxly those parts which border on the enjoylthe sublime scenery of the north 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 78. Vol. XIV. I 
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of , Spotlaud. * DuHhg ' tile 'firic #&!k$ 
'which I spent on tins ihtcr^tintt'tour, 
I had the £*ood fortune to be^nanled to 
journpy at the rate of between’ twenty- 
five and thirty-four miles every day. But 
even in this favourable season, a visit to 
the Highlands i^ attended by some lob 
CQnveniences 5 for instance, ’ft travelleir 
may expept to be enveloped In what is 
called a $co(ch mist at least twenty times 
a-day, to be frequently obliged to wade 
through bogs and rivulets, or to travel 
upwards of fifteen miles without the 

1 possibility of procuring any better re- 
ireshment than a glaSs of whiskeiy and a 
piece of oat-cake. During the last twenty 
years, however, many excellent roads 
nave been made in various parts of Scot- 
land, and the English, who were com- 
pelled by the war to limit their excur- 
sions to the boundaries of their own 
island, have done so much for the secti- 
rity of contfbrt, even in these northern 
regions, that the difficulties now atten- 
dant on a visit to the Highlands arc 
trifling in comparison with what they 
were at a former period. But these im- 
provements, of course, tend, m some mea- 
sure, to banish the poetic associations 
naturally excited by such a journey:- 1 — 
good inns are now to be met witn in 
abundance, and the traveller has seldom 
occasion to trust to the hospitality of the 
Highlander in his hut, where light and 
air are admitted through the same aper- 
ture which serves for a chimney. The 
English language is almost universally 
understood, and the period is probably 
not very distant when the Scottish High- 
landers will lose those peculiar charac- 
teristics which their language and na- 
tional pride have enabled them to pre- 
serve longer than any other European 
people. The task which M&cpherson 
executed forty-five years ago, in compil- 
ing Ossian from detached and chiefly 
incorrect fragments, would not be easily 
effected at the present day, so rapidly is 
the Gaelic language failing into disuse, 
and the English gaining ground. 

I very much wished to have travelled 
on foot through England ; but in my 
little excursions fromX»ondon to Wind- 
sor, Richmond, Epsom, & c., I had ex- 
perienced so much rude staring and de- 
risive laughter from the people, and 
such insolence on the part of the tavern- 
keepers, that nothing could have tempt- 
ed me to endure such treatment for the 
space of several weeks. Add to this, a 
pedestrian traveller incurs a greater risk 
of being robbed or murdered m England 
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engaged a passage ou/bowd 
boats, to. proceed to Alloa* tin pifigapqe 
and convenience, this boat was vp^Iy 
superior to thode which L had seen on 
the Thames. Besides the general qauiri, 
there was an apartment, for the, ladies, 
and another for the gentleman j {fie 
table was covered with the latest news- 
papers, and the passengers were allowed 
the usd of a small library. There was 
a huge party on board, and from the 
number of portmanteaus I could per- 
ceive that many besides myself were 
prepared for the Highland tour. In 
about four hours we reached Alloa, the 
favourable state of the tide having con- 
' tributed to the swiftness of our passage. 
To sail along the Firth of Forth is the 
most interesting thing imaginable ; the 
shore on either side presents an end- 
less variety of beautiful and luxuriant 
scenery f, while the majestic chain pf 
the Grampian Hills, forming, as it were, 
the bulwark of the Highlands, gradu- 
ally appears in view. 1 proceeded from 
Alloa to Stirling, a fortress celebrated 
in Scottish histoiy. The situation of 
the town, with the castle overlooking 
it, presents, in some measure, a minia- 
ture of Edinburgh. According to po- 
pular opidion, the real Scottish thistle 
grows wild only on the three fortresses 
of Edinbiugh, Stirling, and Dumbar- 
ton ; and it is presumed, to be as impos- 
sible to root it.ouit.from its favourite soil 


as to destroy the laurel on Vimil’s tomb. 
I should imagine this to be a rare 
species of thistle, for I sought for it in 
vain among the basalt rocks op my way 
to the Highland town of Callander. 
During the first day of my journey I 
had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with tbe peculiar changeable 
climate of the Highlands. Immense 


• Among the other cruelties* which the 
Doctor suffered from the English savages, it 
is plain that he underwent ifie operation 
called a. hoax. Ed. 

f A sovereign has compared the coast of 
Fife to a mantle edged wi|b gold fringe. 
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WUfjy is as jppcpliar £o the country as 
the language and manners of its inha- 
bitants.. Jn Scotland, the peculiarities 
of nature consist not only in the singu- 
lar* contours of the hills, whose naked 
aupunits are hidden amidst the descend- 
ing clouds, or in the contracted glens, 

interspersed with lakes, but also m the 

th^^f t the , Veari therendezvou* of nopUnugl variation of the atmosphere, 
(>ifiknd& ,7 rif 'traveller^ who thraneto and the sudden transitions from sun- 
fi^oak of Sc#fctt& to visitLochKa- shine to rain. This is not, I believe, 
t8W, Whlfcfi' Walter Scott's poem, the case in any other country, and con- 
^*lAdy of rite 1 Lake,” has given recently it is only in Scotland that the 
M e^tfedrdihaiy celebrity. In the spirit of the Ossianic poetry can be truly 
Ktt^kftm ii Callander I found copies of understood: for nowhere else do the 
kfttfcotfcV poems, maps of those dis- clouds produce such phamtom-like ap- 
trfetk Which the bard has rendered clas- pearances, or the penetrating rays of tne 
kiC gWrtind, and a little description of sun such magical effects. When Ossian 
the a^fetiCiy about Loch Katrine, pre- compares a beautiful virgin to a sun- 


jfafrfetf lj by tne landlord of the inn, and 
Which consisted of Quotations from the 
u Lady of the Lake.** 1 soon made ac- 
craaintance with a young student from 
Edinburgh, m company with whom I 
Promised to visit the Lake on the fol- 
lowing day. When I informed him how 
far I had walked in the course of one 
afternoon, he remarked that I did not 


beam, his real meaning can only be un- 
derstood in the native country of the 
hard ; and such is the case with nearly all 
his comparisons. 

The distance from Callander to the 
Troasach# if about 10 miles, and the 
road runs in the direction of two beauti- 
ful lakes. The Trossachs arc a cluster 
of low conical hills, covered with heath 
travel after the fashion of the Students of and thickets — they present a most cu- 
Oxford and Cambridge . As w« were nous picture to tne eye of the geolo- 
about to sit down to supper, we were gist. Behind them lies Loch Katrine, 
much amused by the entrance of two which in a great measure owes its celc- 
‘ Oxford men, who had just returned from brity to W liter Scott’s poem, the “ Lady 
die Lake. The distance they had walk- of the Lake.” Never has any poetic pro- 
ed could not exceed twenty miles, yet 
the signs of extreme fatigue which they 
\ evinced Were truly Judicious. On enter- 
ing the room, the fiwt thing they did 
Wak to thtow off their shoes, which, as 
we afterwards discovered, were stuffed 
’#ith wool. 

Ui T1idre lire days in human life in which 
the aburtdahee of novel intellectual plea- 
sures produces the same exhaustion on 
the ntmd as‘ physical enjoyments occa- 
sion to "the body. During the moment, 
the’ dpe ration of the one as well as of 
the othCt almost perishes ; but through- 
out life/ the fancy retains the happy 
nOwUr of reproducing their images, at 
leak! W otmelves, though perhaps not 
satisfactorily to others by the aid of 
mere words. All who have visited Na- 
ples must 'have experienced such days ; 
and thfe vertigo of the frTst day spent in 
die Gulf of Basse, or of the morning 
when a traveller first ascends Vesuvius, 
or visits Pompeii, cannot fail to create 
lasting impressions. For my own part, 

I shall ever number among these happy 
days the first which l spent in the High- 
lands of Scotland, wliere the natural 


duction, in modern times, excited such 
enthusiasm in the inhabitants of the 
country in which it was written. Tra- 
vellers are seen wandering about Loch 
Katrine and referring to tne poem, as it 
is customary to visit Lake Avemo in 
company with Virgil : whenever a per- 
son is seen strolling up and down with 
a book in his hand, one may be pretty 
certain that he is perusing the “ Lady of 
the Lake as a king of Spain observed, 
on seeing a man walking about with 
his eyes fixed on a book and laughing 
heartily, that he must either be mad, or 
reading Don Quixote. Boats are kept 
in reacuness to row visitors across to the 
little island which Scott has made the 
refuge of his Ellen. Those events which 
had no reality, save in the imagination 
of the Poet, are here almost regarded as 
historical facts, for the people point out 
the spot in the valley where James V. 
lost his gallant grey, the point at which 
he approached tne lake, tne old oak be- 
neath which Ellen concealed her boat, 
and the point where she landed to con- 
duct the stray hunter to the island. 
Werner says, “ what is in the mind. 
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has been and the people of Scotland/ 
have converted into* reality that which is 
merely poetic. This Hole island,, which- 
is ’scarcely 200 feet from, the shore, was 
once, however, the scene of an extraoe*. 
dinary act of female, heroism. . The* 
country people had placed their wives* 
aod children. on this island for security,, 
at the time, when CcomwellY troops, 
were pouring in upon this part of Scot- 
land. A party of soldiers resolved to 
plunder the island, to carry off the wo*, 
men, and murder the children. They 
had no boats with them, and the bola- 
est of the party swam across the little 
lake to secure a wherry which was lying, 
in an inlet of the island. The soldier 
had already reached some shelvy rocks 
adjoining the island, when one of the 
women, who had concealed herself for 
ihe purpose, suddenly sprang up behind 
him, and with one stroke of a sword, 
severed his head from hia body, in the 
view of his companions, on the opposite 
shore. The rest of the party imxoe- 
diately relinquished their design, and. 
retreated ; the great grandson of this 
heroic woman still resides in the neigh*, 
bourhood of the lake. 

I spent the whole of the day on this 
romantic spot, and at sunset ascended 
the mountain called Benvenue. How*- 
ever, after all the trouble and fatigue. 
I had endured in wading over bogs, I 
was disappointed of the prospect 1 ex* 
pected to enjoy on reaching the sum* 
mit, for every object around me was 
obscured by fog. 

. I wished on the following morning, 
to have had a view of Loch Katrine in its 
full extent, by taking the most interest- 
ing, though certainly not the easiest 
road to Loch Lomond This is a course 
not generally pursued by travellers, for 
besides the necessity of wading through 
rivulets and bogs, there is not any thing 
like an inn for the space of 25 miles, 
and consequently one must be content 
with a breakfast at the Trossachs, and 
a supper in Ro warden nam. The distance 
to the western extremity of the lake is 
about 10 miles, and the district has the 
appearance of a perfect derert, with the 
exception of a lew stone huts. The 
boatman who rowed me over to Port- 
nellen on the opposite side, at my re- 
quest sang me a Gaelic song, which was 
tne first 1 had heard. The road from 
hence to Loch Lomond leads over a 
lofty hill covered merely with hea- 
ther. The first view of Loch Lomond 
is uncommonly grand and imposing ; it 
is the largest of the Scottish lakes, and 


tfep*e,Tw)tf> dpfUQt.p ntim Abe yiiM*** oC 
Loefr Katrine will probably n©oiteider> in. 
the .most bemtfduL- .My joumyafoog 
the eastern ( bank was extremely fatigu- 
ing; for the distaneerfif MX mifos >1 tm 
obliged to leap from one sUmei 'to atao*. 
tW, or to wade through irivufoaa* 
swollen by, heavy h rains. Bufc for thfoo 
I was amply reooeapensed hy the nbUe. 
prospect presented the like and iter 
islands ; of the latter there are thirty, 
and the largest is about two miles, isl 
circumference. It is. a well .known, 
fact that Loch Lomond was violently 
agitated during the earthquake at Lis-, 
boo. 

1 passed the nightat Rowardeanam* at 
little town at tire foot of Ben Lomond-* 
This mountain, like a king, overlooks 
the surrounding country, and though 
in height it is inferior U> some hills 
of the Highlands, yet the prospect from 
its summit is universally acknowledged 
to be finer than any other. Ben Nevis 
is the loftiest hill in Great Britain and 
Ireland \ it is, said to bo 4283 feet, but 
according to other calculations 4370- 
feet above the level of the sea; the 
height of Ben Lomond is calculated at 
3240 feet. I know of nothing in SwiU 
zerland or Tyrol at all comparable to 
the grandeur of the prospect from die 
top of Ben Lomond : while a countless 
number of lakes glisten like mirrors on 
every side, the view is bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and I could 
plainly discern the hills on die islands 
of Bute and Arran* But still more im- 
posing i» the prospect on the north, 
where lofty clusters of hiUa tower one 
above another in the most astonishing 
way, partly in light, and partly shaded by 
huge clouds, and in tne background 
Ben-Nevis rears his head above the 
whole. 1 sat for a whole hour on the 
top of Ben Lomond admiring the sur- 
rounding scene, .when at letlgth I was 
joined by four : yodng then, residents of 
the neighbouring country* who hod 
been induced, by the unusual fineness 
of the morning, to . take their breakfast 
on the hilL Even before the bosket of 
provisions and the whiskey bottle had 
arrived, 1 was invited with hearty met* 
ings to partake of their meal. They 
tokl me tne names of the principal hills ; 
and where the ocean mingled with the 
horizon, pointed out as the coast of 
Ireland what » I had previously mistaken 
for a line of mist. We descended the 


* Ben is the Gaelic word for Mountain, as 
Loch is for Lake. 
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hifttttttNtyf fa *rt 

obfiqa&dwectibhy and separated ui die 
beaimb](ktMKi of- Lum* ■ From thence 
I fw ete dbd tn lnohitfvenncth (nr die 
island if tfrutWo Women), which com* 
maids •'fine View 1 of the lake 1 iiselfiits 
she* da and th*> surtouwdmg hills. The 
greater dumber of these Islands are 
nittely shtep-pisfcurea, and it rs only on 
tbe liifcesf that homes ate to be seen* 

1 entered i into ebavetBation with the 
boatman, who was a very pleasant old 
men? he taught me several Gaelic words, 
and readily gave me information on 
every^ subject <od which i questioned 
him. 1 expressed my surprises the 
numerous docks of sheep which 1 saw 
fehJtt^g among the hills without any 
one to take care of them. He answered 
that these Sheep were seldom known to 
stray, and that it was no uncommon 
thong for. those who happened to be 
sold, to wander to the distance of 40 
miles , and return to the hock to which; 
thiey had originally belonged. I asked 
him whether he thought it passible that 
a sort of friendship could arise between 
animals who had been long accustomed 
to each other’s society $ and he emphatic 
eally answered : O Sir, there can be 
no dodbt of that.” 

The son had nearly set when I quit- 
ted the island of Incmaveanech ; and I 
was about 9 miles distant from Tarbat, 
wfere I proposed to pass the night. 1 
proceeded along a beautiful road on the 
western side of the lake. The recoHec- 
tioa of this evening, which I shall ever 
consider as one of the most delightful 
q£ my life, is still strongly engraven in 
reminds in proportion as the con- 
tours of the hills became more and 
more undefined, the roaring of the sea 
tactone the mow audible ; and from one 
of tfhe distant glens, the tones of the 
bagpipe resounded in a peculiarly plain- 
tive /style It was now quite dark, and 
1 began, to fear that the inn of Tarbat 
had escaped my observation, and that I 
bad gone past the town, i entered a 
house oa the >road side, where 1 saw a 
hght, and in one of the rooms 1 found 
a mm in- bed reading the bible. He 
informed me that 1 was not more than 
200 oaces from the inn ; but he would 
not allow m* to quit the house until 1 
had tasted of a bottle of whiskey which 
he drew from under the bed. 

Punning my course to Inverary on 
the following da y, 1 passed through the 
and most romantic part of the 
Highlands. Two miles from Tarbat I 
amved at Loch Long, a great inlet of 


thfe Atlantic; the brooks had been 
swbfren during the night by heavy rains ; 
arid proceeding past a range of water- 
faHs, partly descending in foam from the 
rocks, and partly appearing like threads 
of silver twisted among the heather of 
the hills, I reached the dismal vale of 
Glencoe. Here the hills arihnere naked 
masses of 'stone; not a single thicket is 
to be seen, and along an extent of ten 
miles there is no human habitation. 
But for the numerous brooks which 
flow over the hills, uninterrupted still- 
ness would prevail throughout this dis- 
trict ; and the brooks can never dry up, 
owing to the proximity of the ocean, 
which envelopes the hills in continual 
mist and clouos. 1 spent the whole day 
in wandering about this wilderness, and 
in the evening I joined a numerous party 
at Inverary, where, owing to the arrival 
of the steam-boat from Glasgow, up- 
wards of fifty persons had collected in 
the inn. The neat little town of In- 
verary, which belongs to the Duke of 
Argyle, is situated at Loch Fyne, an in- 
let of die Atlantic, well known to epi- 
cures, as the herrings caught there are 
accounted the best in the world. Now 
that the use of steam-boats has become 
general throughout Scotland, Inverary 
is three or four times a week the rendez- 
vous of the inhabitants of Glasgow, who 
escape from the bustle of trade and 
manufactures, and throng hither to en- 
joy the beaudeB of nature. The boat 
leaves Glasgow in the morning, and 
arrives at Inverary, a distance of seventy 
miles, in the evening : the price of the 
passage is ten shillings, and the boat 
afforas the best accommodation. 

With respect to vegetation, the coun- 
try about Inverary forms a singular ex- 
ception to other parts of the western 
coast of Scotland. Of the woods cele- 
brated by Ossian, scarcely any trace re- 
mains, and trees no longer flourish on 
those 9 pots which were formerly covered 
by them. This change of climate is 
particularly apparent in the Hebrides, 
where, in the course of excavations, the 
roots of ancient oaks have been dis- 
covered, below a soil, on which, at die 
present day, trees never grow higher 
than the walls erected to protect* them 
against the west winds. The hills of 
Inverary are, however, still covered with 
the remains of these ancient woods. 
But the castle of the Duke of Argyle is 
the chief object of attraction to tne cu- 
rious, and it 19 reckoned one of the 
wonders of the Highlands. It is built 
in the Gothic style, on a most costly 
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stale; and the sum which is a&nualjp witbjn the district of Amdh r 
devoted to keeping k m repair, namely, the scene of many eyerfts' in the life of 
3600 /. may afford :some idea of its mag- Fingal, and the hills of Mon-en^ ca<^ 
nitnde. The plan of the p edificeb that hrated by Qssian* are on the oppOsihi. 
of ad oM fbitressv and it is built oft* coast of the inlet into which 1, saii eq. 
light grey k’md of stone, produced in l wouW fain have crossed tpe smal^tti 
this part of the country, I spent the of $he ocean, audfonteted thekmgarim lor 
morning v&j agreeably in viewing tile Fingal,. but there happened, to be iid 
delightful park? m i which the castle is convenient place at which I coula pUsi 
situated, and then set out on my way the night, Moxvca is an island about 
to Oban. Faujas St. Fond has given a twenty miles long and ten brpaci it is 
minute description of the mineralogical almost uninhabited ; the hills and ndt- 
curioslties of the district, in which are row glens produce no vegetation but 
situated the village of Oban and its con- heath, on which thousands of sheep ate 
venient harbour. Its proximity to the fed. It belongs exclusively to twp 
ocean, and the view it commands of the wealthy landholders ; for here, as is uni- 
islands Kerrera and Lismore, together versally the case in the Highlands, it 
with the blue hills of Mull, one of the is found more profitable to let land to 
largest of the Hebrides, render it truly one or two rich farmers, than to parcel 
romantic. Oban is usually visited merely it out among poor families. ~ This cruel 
for the sake of procuring a passage to system is the main cause of the depo- 
Staffa, the celebrated basalt inland, pulation of the Highlands ; for the pro- 
This was also my intention, though I prictor by letting his land to one or two 
was obliged to relinquish it, partly on rich farmers, compels the poorer ones, 
account of the adverse state of the wind, who formerly occupied it, to wander to 
and partly through the exorbitant do- .distant parts of the country in auest of 
mands of the boatmen : i|t certainly a subsistence. The name of Morven 
vexed me not a little to observe that now belongs only to this little piece of 
these men, whom I generally found rd- land ; but the Morven of Qssian ex- 
markably honest artd civil, should at- tended over the greater part of the 
tempt imposition om account of the western coast of the Highlands. I 
great influx of visitors. To be disap- passed the. whole afternoon m this place 
pointed of visiting Stofla, was to me a without meeting a single person; and on 
great sacrifice ; for I have been inform- arriving near Balichulish, where Lin- 
ed that all the wonderful descriptions tended to pass the night, I saw a piece 
which travellers have given of that island, of stone, about nine or ten feet high, 
arc fin short of the impression it creates, fixed in the earth : it was in the fonp 
At a short distance from Oban are of an obelisk, and proved to be a piece 
the ruins of Dunolly, a castle which of gneiss. This was the first monu- 
bejonged to the House of Lora, famed ment .of the kind that 1 had met will; ; 
in Scottish history. Near the shore of erected in sight of . the hills of Morven, 
Loch Etive there is a piece of rock ©f it was probably the funeral monument 

f )udding-stone, which is interesting of some hero of Fingal. 
rom the popular tradition connected I had proposed, on the following day, 
with it. It is called in the Gaelic not to take the direct r<^ to fort Wii- 
languagc clachma-caw, or the dog's pillar; liam, but to proceed through Glencoe 
ana the common people assert that Fin- and across . the hills, distinguished by 
gal has often tied his dog Bran to this the singular name of the DtwilU staircase. 
piece of rock. On the first day of my My host doubted whether I. could fijul 
journey from Oban, I proceeded through my way across the hills ; he .shook bis 
a tract of country celebrated in the cany head, andgave me a direction in broken 
history of Scotland. In the vicinity of English, and also a letter to a man who 
Dunstaflhage I passed the ruins of an could conduct me over Lpch Levels 
old royal castle ; and on crossing Lodi Head, where the bridge was broken. A 
Etive I reached the site on which Here- fine road leads through Glencoe, the 
gonium, the ancient Scottish capital, most celebrated, but at the same time 
once stood. According to tradition, the dreariest valley in the Highland*, 
this place was destroyed by subterrane- Glencoe wast the f birthplace of Qssian, 
ous fire ; and a young man of the noigh- and the little rivulet which runs through 
bourhood informed me, that stone was it and forms a lake in the centre, is the 
found here that would swim on the Cona, in allusion to which,, the bard 
water, probably a kind- of pumice-stone, frequently styles himself the Voice of 
I crossed Loch Ereran, and arrived Cona. The hills which surround this 
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vptypj flfld giljfc i Mic ap|x\arancc of an 
imiMQhsq basin, arc incrcly masses of 
naked stone of the most various forms, 
intersected T^y water-frills in every direc- 
tion. lipides the recollection of Ossian, 
this valley obtained in the last century, 
a melancholy kind of celebrity through 
the massacre of the Macdonalds. The 
house of Macdonald of A chric litany is 
now the only habitation which the 
valley contains. I proceeded slowly 
through Glehcoe, not much heeding 
the penetrating mists which drenched 
me to the very skin. A continual 
motion of the mists is daily apparent 
here, and is a peculiarity of this region 
of imaginary phantoms. 1 unexpectedly 
j*assed tli rough this valley twice instead 
of once ; for by taking a wrong course 
across the DcviCs staircase , I arrived at 


a miserable public-house, and not being 
mcHnext to pass the night; there, I was 
obliged to gu back, to the diataaoe of 17 
miles, in order to return to the place 
whence 1 had set out, it* tha morning. 
Here 1 cannot forbear mentioning a 
trait which reflects honour on the Scot- 
tish character. Night bad set in, and 1 
was chilled with cold and rain, when I 
arrived at the ion from which 1 had 
originally set out : the landlord express- 
ed much concern on finding that his 
directions had proved useless; the best 
refreshment which the place afforded 
was instantly set before me, and next 
morning when 1 demanded my bill, 1 
could neither induce the man to give it 
me, nor prevail on any one in the house to 
accent tne smallest recompense for their 
trouble. (To be concluded in our next.) 


THE HERMIT’S SKETCHES*. 


THESIS deliditful sketches of English 
manner^' have a mystery about them 
which wc cannot penetrate even by 
guesses. The most cursory reader vuu. 
enquire with eager curiosity by wtfwi 
they are written. He must have been a 
votary at once of gaiety and of letters— 
conversant with all the varieties of so- 
ciety, from its lowest to the most ex- 
alted ranks— a trifier and a philosopher 
^a man of fashion, and a lover of the 
romantic. He is at home alike in town 
&hd' in country — at Edinburgh and at 
London— Kind nits off with equal felicity 
the enticements of a hackney coachman 
essaying to procure passengers, and the 
matrimonial schemes of an accomplish- 
ed doWager. No one can doubt for a 
moment that he has long been familiar 
with the highest and 'most glittering 
Circles, which he describes with an case 
graceful, and' Satirizes with a humour 
so genial and free from gall. Vet it is 
equally evident that his study of the 
gayest ranks has not injured his sympa- 
thies for those sorrows which are the 
domfitibrt lot of his species, or for those 
1 ptors which destroy the happjpess which 
^fure offers. Light and airy, os most 
df Kis 'delineations are, there is more of 
^real 'heart in them than in many works 
professedly Sentimental ; and he often 
makes us feel seriously and intensely, 
while he is captivating us by the pris- 
matic hues, in which he sets many- 
* coloured life before us. 


But we are not only puzzled fo ima- 
gine who could have written these 
works, but surprised at the variety of 
agreeable pictures which they contain of 
a class of society, who^e peculiarities 
have long been gradually vanishing. VV e 
scarcely imagined that, in this degene- 
rate age, the world of fashion had 
enough of promineut characteristics left 
to furnish one volume without carica- 
ture or scandal. Time was when it had 
a romance of its own > when its heights 
required no moan ambjtion*to reach 
them ; and when its glittering honours 
were bright enough almost to Reward a 
life of assiduity and toil.. ^60 infinite 
airs and graces were rjeauisite to retain a 
supremacy of fashion > then courtesy had 
something in ii of the ideal ; then airy 
wit and delicate raillery were native to 
the drawing-room as to the stage ; then 
the art of dress was really oqe of the fine 
arts, and excellence in it was almost a 
proof of genius. Then a masquerade 
was a temporary revival of the age of 
chivalry. What a magnificent scene 
was exhibited at every ball — what rich 
biAades, what high sparkling stoma- 
chers, what grand circumference of 
hoop, what looks of young beauty, 
heightened by the antique richness of 
the draperies, what stately pyramids of 
head-dress, what generous restraints of 
curl ! Then the gracious unbendings of 
the lofty dowager, and the rarely be- 
stowed sindc 01 the toast of all the wits 


j* The Hermit in London, or Sfc&ches of English Manners, 5 vds* lttfuo. 
The Hermit in the Country, 3 vols. 13 mo. 
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— were they not worth dressing or fight- play?. WJiat tavern supper? — what 
itrgfot? ( Thc w £tyrdrtc& df a voting Wdy donvrviaUt i< ;> — what romantic ad> cu- 
re to the Wtriyd, wa9 in event tnen which 
eXciiteda^ ppich flutter of expectation 
as tn^ appearance of a novel by the au- 
thor of f' Waverksy,” « a -poem of 
Lord Byron, does iu these Ikemry times j 
— and deserved il .es well. Then taste 
was not/bawished 4» circulating libra- 
ries* nos -had elegance tefeeri refuge hi 
books, aOd becMne «a* dead letter. Now; 
alas! ‘the iiWifferehce is the 

hreteht bf farimrti *, Hie art of dress af- 
{bfds no sfCofife , for high fantasy ; cour- 
tesy is out of date ; and the refinements 
oF gallantry are talcs of old ! The de- 
mocratic spirit of the times may, in some 
degree* be attributed to the change, 

When the people, aft their public places 
of resort*«ftjoyedthe spectacle otrank 
and beauty; fitly apparelled in visible 
splendours, they were proof against ar- 
guments on the natural eqiialrty Of the 
species. The divinity that dia hedge 
tne aristocracy of the higher Orders, was 
too palpable to be disputed. The eye 
Wis fed with high pageantry in repay- 
ment for the taxes. Now the higher 
oitferi have not only resigned the dis- 
tinctions of dress* hut have ceased to 
visit the. scenes where they formerly 
condescended to receive and to eomnvu-* 
nicate pleasure, Theyl ong ago deserted* 

Randaeh-^they helve almost cut the opfc- 
ra^-and they havie quite cut the theatre,' 

‘•‘Which is the “utrkhidest ciit of af!:'* 

It Was a glorious '6p6ctacle t6 see the 
boxes waving with leathers, and glitter- 
ing with gems ; to perceive sympathy, 
making its way through the rich folds of 
the stomacher ; to see the fairest eyes suf- 
fused in tears “ which sacred pity had 
engendered there to feel at once all 
the distinctions of rank and all the com- 
munity of nature* the high privileges of 
station, which Were a treasure to the 1 
imagination, and the higher rights of 
bUhianity, Which Were set mantling in 
me heart. Stlrdy this 'was better than 
mbviigg ip c6ltf private circles without 
th^ joy’ of Jbeing admired pr excitetL- 
tjian lounging at a French play, or gomg 
to sleep at a concert of Italian music ! 

There is another class too, who of 
yore gave life and animation to the 
town^now alien fh*m their once happy 
distinctions — the students of the InnV 
of Court. What enemy had they once 
in their pleasures, wnat influence ofi 
the tastes of the age ! They were 
among the gayest in the Parks, were 
wittiest among the wits, critical amidst 
the poets, and arbiters of the fate of 


hires at masquerades chequered their 

K ireer ! In j roportion u> the study 
e law v.as diificuU, their enjoy*- 
menis we r inte i-.\ and their recrea- 
tions ttsiefui. T hey whetted their wks 
cm “Coke upon Littleton^* uwFehogttt 
»kocn ap] dmuircs in t hi* 

erions Ot black letter learning. Notv 
Bwlfr prerogatives of criticism are trans- 
ferred to the newspapers, their poetry to 
the Magazine \ tneir direction of the 
theatres t > the apprentices — ami their 
wit — Heaven knows whither! They 
care nothing for new plays-; lounge into 
the boxes at half-price to pass 
time; admire Miss Foote, like all the 
world, and encore M iss Steph. n-. 
cause nobody can help it. Some of 
them read and work hard* with a view 
to the setih; hut the gay ambition of 
striking for the night, and mingling in- 

S ldct with enjoyment, and ret.ning the 
teS of the ago — is, ^ are afraid, re- 
tained by comparatively few of the once 
celebrated Templars. 

* such a state of society the produc- 
of these volumes required no 
length of observation, and no low degree 
ofingenuity and of skill. For though* 
as we have already hinted, they are m-t 
confined to that elevated class of which 
fhe author is evidently a member, t In- 
fer larger portion of them is devoted tn 
its solenoid circles : all the varieties 
which it presents — it- airiest 
and minutest charms — are seized by the 
author, and pourt rayed in their most de- 
licate shades. The Hermit “ in tin* 
Country,” indeed, catches as he might 
more of sentiment than in London, and 
extends hi views of humanity with his 
horizon. He is meditative on the $ca- 
doast; jovial in Scotland, and poetical in 
BritSiny. The good nature of his re- 
marks every w here is as conspicuous as 
his good sense ; and his Sketches will, 
we think, be almost as instructive as 
they are amusing. We shall give two 
extracts from the “ Hermit in the 
Country, ’fevkich has only just issued 
from the press ; one of them Will afford 
a 'Specimen of the author’s craved, and 
the lather ot his more serious style. 

aw xxQtrrsi+fe’s the cou'wTfctv 

“ The solitude of a>oe«atry life is. fitted 
only for the. saint* the aagcv’onthe philost*’ 
pher. To any other man it loses. its charm*, 
when he cannot enjoy them in pcMttpfeDjr 
with friends and fellow men. To Ice a fine 
prospect* an enchanting wood, a limpid' 
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- rtiW, h* 4ei%Kt^ waterfall, without betrfg turned into cash, their com arid hay at the 
kWe.lb ay to some one, “ What a lovely market, instead of m their fields, is their 
acetic {* saddens Vhe heart of min. Society sole delight ; that their tenants are only the 
in as nftunry for the Cbuntty as the town ; tributaries to their pleasures, and their flocks 
b*t thereon whd tran^xstts town habits food for their tkbW ; and that they car* 
and fiemdi isto the bosom of nature, neither -for fimily pedigree, nor family estate^ 
Maas ahefoomab* and the grove, the ver- except as they can make them conducive to 
thafeJstnh ihd; the dtlhaws retirement their consequence and luxuries. 
w d ri s fc v n eh n wy e n a rtrr y said « -osuntry life “There is a depravity in all this which 
gapt ... absolutely dsnaturaliaas the heart $ but, as 

. ~ 5?o f aegurie*ua upon the upland lawn,’ this is the object we bare at pmssnt in view, 
h watch hia f ynajcstic rising from the gilded let us peruse the life of a certain noblemen 
East, to contemplate the rosy-fingered mom- at his family castle, surrounded by raises tic 
iagLopenrag the day upon man, to view the woods, lakes, and forests, peopled for bis 
pnamatfc^colpi? ts reflected in the drops of use ; s numerous and faithful tenantry, and 
dew, to^Rflh that dew with early foot from the most romantic scenery which the eye 
the sh r db ari d floweret in our heahhful walk, can possibly view. 

lOdchoM the glories of the setting suh, or ° Engaged m London until July, and at 
tfeewbery moon-beam playing* On thesur- Brighton until December, he gets down to 
face of chcqtxieaoent lake, so admire the ex* this ancient edifice, the pride of his ances- 
pundad sore-bud, and to watch the progress tors, about die first week in January, and 
of- nature in its spring, are amongst* the leaves it in March, just as the daps are 
loveliest and sublimest enjoyments, and an lengthening, and increasing the ennui which 
unknown in the busy haunts of vicious and the contemplation of rural objects ocomIods 
populous cafes* The country, retirement, him. 

hc*lt£ oriML sobriety, and morality, can “ Surrounded by foreign cooks, confection- 
alone furpis^xhem. ers, and fiddlers, be travels all night, and 

- M There are fashionables, however; who arrives day-break. His effeminate form 
expect to make nature subservient to tbejr sinks for a few how* on down ; and he rises 
habits and caprice, every where, andJjM^y in the afternoon. The bteakfast-table is 
thing? and who, not comerit with cringing covered with delicacies, and with the. pro- 
summer in January, into their printed and vocatives necessary to excite a sated appe- 
* gilded kafaons, by raw shrubs, flowers, rite. Gamblers and demireps, dandies and 
plants; and the expensive contents of their adventurers, oorapose his numerous party, 
conservatories, added to the forced fruits and w The weather is odious,” says he 1 “ what 
other articles of ruinous luxury with which a bore the country 1” He comes there only 
their boards abound, madly expect to trans- for fashion's .sake, and in order to raise his 
mit town enjoyments, and dissipation, into rents. His spirits are low; brandy alone 
the country, in order to lead the same un- can save him from, the blue devils ; he 
varied Course of voluptuousness and riot all swallows the liquid fire. The billiard- table 
the year round. In contradistinction to occupies five hours, his toilette takes two 
what we hear of “rus in vrbe ,” it is with more. 

them^orfo tn it/re; and not satisfied with *‘The second dinner-bell has rung; it is 
turning day into 1 night, and night into day. past eight, and he depends to his banquet- 
KLtowny they convert summer- into winter, ting room. All here is pomp and pageantry : 
byj pate i ng h in London,* or at some water- nothing is rational. Foreign whies and 
ingrfJnCN whew they only go as an adjourn- cookery compote the fare. Excess reigns 
ment of the Lpndqa spring, and then travel over every thing. - Intemperance plies the 
down to country, to view leafless trees, frequent cup, and vocal and instrumental 
fields clad in snow, and to be either cou- music breathe therr most voluptuous sounds, 
fined to the house, or to brave bad weather “ Now comes the hour of gambling. Hi* 
for a short time for form’s sake. woods, his lands, hi* moveables, are till 

“ Wedded to the London system of rising hazarded again and again : ten times in the 
in fhe evening, riding at dtfsk, and dressing night they are lost and won. A castle tot- 
bytaper light; they carry the same unnatu- ters on a single card: the comfort of his 
ml kml unwholesome arrangements to scenes tenantry depends on one throw: agitation 
wbiofe would haw fcmistied a retreat full of and ill humour ebb and flow : avarice and 
charms* if visited' in thevspring, or in the ruin stive each other in the face. The 
summer. For them the feathered choir game is over. He has lost oiriy two or three 
chaunts in vain ; for them the flower cx- thousand : and the grinding of a few farmers 
panels not; all. is haze, fog, and darkness, will rub off his score. He goes to bed. 
unless perchance the rising sun blushes at Conscience has nothing to do with him ; 
their orgies, or reminds them thft the day for these are only considered as the pecca- 
has opened ere they retire to a feverish bed. dillos of fashion. 

..** There are rakes and debauchees who un- “ Occasionally he sallies forth in the even- 

btrehingly tell you that they Only w4»h to ing with a legion of liveried attendants, 
see sbeir family mansion in’ order to collect The woods are surrounded; the birds axe 
thew rents *, aud that to behold their woods circumvented; the cover is beaten. Aonsil 
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with a double-barrelled gun, and followed 
by menials, who take from him even the 
trouble of loading his piece, he and his 
party fire a thousand shots, and spread 
death and desolation around them. This is 
called glorious sport, a noble day, rare 
country amusement! and the great man 
returns as proud as ever Alexander was after 
his greatest victory. Brandy recruits the 
fatigues N of this memorable morning, and 
the tongue of flattery tickles the nobleman’s 
ear, and elevates him in his own esteem. 

“ At dressing time he gives audience to the 
steward, who is ordered to pay his gaming 
and intriguing debts, by the sale of timber, 
mortgage, anticipation, or annuities. 

“ Such is the Exquisite’s country life ! Such 
the delights in which he indulges, in the 
midst of family estates and picturesque 
scenery, to which he is as blind as he is to 
his own vices and failings. 

« What a pity that a habitation and scenes 
like these should be bestowed on such a pos- 
sessor! The very detail is offensive to rea- 
son and feeling ; but its colouring is not too 
high, nor is it a solitary example. Let our 
self exiled, our ruined, our ruining nobility 
and rich men, look to themselves %nd this 
picture. How many will behold their own 
likeness, thus slightly sketched as it is, by 
the hand of 

“The Hermit in the Country.” 

" LEAVING HOME. 

“T had just completed my eighteenth 
year, when l received orders to join my regi- 
ment for the first time. The sash and gor- 
get, the maiden sword, scarlet cloth and 
gold lace, had all their weight and attrac- 
tions for me. I contemplated the empire 
which I should have over hearts, and 'the 
preference, which I had so often felt morti- 
fied at wanting, at a ball, or in a country 
•cnrclc ; I expected to live with the best fel- 
lows in the world, to see a great variety of 
scenes, to be ever amused, ever changing 
quarters, — to dance as it were through life, 
to the tune of the merry fife and drum, and 
to leave care and gloomy reflection always a 
day’s march behiYid me; but above all I 
longed to sec the world, to be free, to be an 
uncontrolled agent, — in a word, to be my 
own master. 

“ 1 had gone through the classics with 
some degree of attention, was a pretty good 
dancer, could play a little on the flute, rode 
boldly, had read history, was a good shot, 
and considered myself, upon the whole, a 
decent sort of fellow, particularly as the 
maid-servants called me handsome, and the 
village surgeon’s daughter had eyed me with 
some degree of interest. 

“ I had now been looking/or myself in the 
gazette for six weeks ; and not a little proud 
was I to see myself in print for the first 
time. My next impatience was to be or- 
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dered to head-quarters ; and, when the ortlcr 
came, I was in the highest possible spirits. 
The night before 1 set out on my journey, i 
scarcely slept a wink. Young Pliacton, when 
importuning his father for the reins of that 
chariot which was fatal to his existence, 
was not more anxious than 1 was, on this 
occasion ; nor, when he askvd that sire to 
grant his boon, as a ple'dge of the love which 
he bore to his mother — “ Pignnra <la Gem- 
tor , ftfe.” could he seek it in a more eager 
rone than I enquired “ if to-morrow was the 
day on which 1 was to set out ?” 

“ And yet I tenderly loved my parents. I 
was an only child, their prop and stay ; I 
could nof love them more than th^lcscrved. 
The whole village too shared my affections : 
I felt the relative ties of humanity and good 
will ; of brotherhood and connexion with 
all my neighbours,— domestics and all. I 
had even a tenderish feeling for the fire-side 
animals of the paternal roof, — the poor old 
pointer, the dowager-spaniel, Duchess, the 
invalid cat, and my mother’s pet bullfinch. 
Yes, I had rather not had to feci the ff good 
by to ye.” The shooting I Recom- 

mended to Robert’s care ; and my setter, — 
poorTrusty ! accompanied me through many 
3 varied and uneven path. Night came, and 
rifetqf^tlc sat uneasily on me. I felt almost 
a woman’s weakness as I sunk upon that 
mother’s breasr, where I dreW my first love, 
mingled with the stream of life ; but 1 tried* 
to be the soldier; and, after one dewy kiss, I 
resolved not to sec her in the morning. My 
father was to accompany me a part of the 
road : and the thought of this was a relief 
to me. 

u As I drew on my regimental boots, the 
only article of military uniform which F 
wore on my journey, 1 felt an elevation of 
mind, and seemed as if I were already fit to 
command a company. But my satisfaction 
was not without alloy : I hac^ the Dulce 
Domum to quit ; I had the village to look 
on, perhaps, for the last time ; I had to 
shake hands with the poor servants, some of 
whom had borne my helpless infant form m 
their arms. Hiis was trying. 1 whistled a 
jnarch ; but it was more like a diige ; I tried 
a country-dance : it was out of tunc. 

u I sent the cook to knock at my fathci’s 
door, an hour earlier than agreed upon ; for 
time now seemed loaded with a weight of 
care ; and I resolved, albeit I was proud of 
my appearance, not to be seen by my kind 
neighbours. I therefore gave keepsakes to 
all the servants, and wrote a letter for the 
surgeon's daughter. 

“ My dear father appeared : it was a great 
ease to my state of mind. I shook him 
heartily by the hand, tried to look gay, and 
brushed over the threshold of the door. The 
old nurse insisted upon kissing me : she was 
aged and ugly, but a good woman, tad 
somehow she had a right to this embrace. 
I gave it her heartily, looking, however, 
jealously around: nobody saw me but the 
d by 
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family, else should I have blushed. “ The 
Captain to kiss an ugly old woman 1 fie for 
shame.’* 

“ We were now at the end of the village. 

I dreaded the sight of my mother at the 
window ; so I never looked back until out of 
sight of the house. I was now to take a last 
loo>. at this rustic assemblage of houses. 
They danced tremulously in a tear, in my 
eye j but I cleared up with such a hoarse 
and monstrous hem that the echo of the 
church-yard, which returned it to me, ter- 
rified me with ttie sonpd. — All this time my 
father and I had not exchanged a word ; 
he looked thoughtful, and as if he had bad 
a sleepless night. i 

“ The morning was beautiful, and 1 never 
saw my native scene in such glowing colours 
before. There seemed to be a peculiar grace 
in the antique belfry of the church ; and the 
stiff sepulchral yews were gilded with the 
sun-beam. Obituary sculpture might have 
caused me some serious reflection. But my 
mind dwelt not on the past ; nor were any 
doubts and fears as to the future, unfolded 
to my view. — How many a departed bliss 
now leaves but its monumental memento in 
my heart! how many prospects have va- 
nished like the days of my ancestors ! how 
many a brave comrade in arms now li^in 
his narrow bed, and upon his earthly pil- 
low ! — but let us return to my father. 

“ ‘ We had better dismount and walk a 
little/ said he to me, in a kind affectionate 
tone. * The weather is beautifully fine ; 
we have a long day before us ; and I can re- 
turn In the cool of the evening. I should 
like to have as much of your company as I 
can ; and you will not always have your old 
father for your companion/ We alighted 
accordingly, and gave our horses to the ser- 
vant who bad charge of my luggage. I was 
to proceed in the mail from the first stage. 

“ We now turned off the high road, and 
skirted a beautiful wood, crossed some ad- 
jacent fields, and pursued the course of the 
river, by the foot-path for some miles. — My 
father folded his arm in mine with a peculiar 
degree of friendship, familiarity, and tender- 
ness ; and l never hung on the discourse of 
any one with so much attention either before 
or since. He evidently tried to amuse my 
mind, and to cheat the way and beguile the 
time by his conversation ; and he succeeded 
to a charm. Wc 6aw the vertical sun ere 
we thought morning midway gone ; and 
his declining ray surprised Us ere we thought 
it two hours after. 

<f *Lct Os dine together, my dear boy/ 
said he, with so much of the good fellow in 
his air and accent, that* I regretted that he 
was not more my own age, and going to join 
the army with roe. I assented with delight. 
‘ TheTe is scarcely any night/ said he, 
* now ; arid 1 must ride home the harder 
for it/ 


“ rhrice had he essayed to part with me, 
before this proposal : 1 saw the motion pass 
in his mind ; but his heart failed him ; his 
steps hung on mine, and his affections lin- 
gered with me, and were loth to part. He 
looked at his watch on alighting front his 
pony, as much as to say, “ a short walk, and 
then.” Next, when fatigued, he sat down 
on a bank, and seemed determined to shake 
hands and to bid adieu ; — but he could not. 
He then remounted, and proposed riding on 
to dinner, in the cool of the evening. My 
heart placed all these debts of gratitude to 
his account. 

“ He bad another object, however, in 
this confidential walk ; in thi9 protracted 
journey together. He wished to give me a 
great deal of good advice, and that advice 
was offered and delivered to me more like a 
brother and a comrade, a companion and a 
friend, than a parent, or one set in authority 
over me, — more like the man prone to error 
and failing like myself, than one to whom 
age and experience had given so decided a 
superiority. 

“ On how many useful subjects did he 
give me his cool and unpresuming counsel ! 
How fraught with honour, sentiment, and 
delicacy were his paternal admonitions ! In 
how many instances of life have his pre.- 
cepts and warnings upheld and pievenu/ 
me from evil ! How often has a retrospect 
of that happy hour been a benefit to me in 
my passage through life ! 

“ We parted, precipitately at last ; for 
the mail-coach horn relieved us from those 
achings of the bosom which a first separa- 
tion from those who are dear to us naturally 
produces. 

“ That parent, alas ! is now no more ! 1 
have been the support of his sad relict ; but 
1 have no longer that brotherly father to 
hang upon my arm, to pledge me in the con- 
vivial cup, to interest himself in every cir- 
cumstance concerning my welfare in this 
checkered scene of life, nor to recur to, for 
advice, in difficulty or distress. 

“ Often have I, in different climates, and 
novel scenes, in distant and in doubtful 
circumstance, pondered upon this opening 
scene of life, with a melancholy sensibility, 
which has mingled sweets and bitterness so 
intimately together, that not to have been 
sad, would be double wretchedness, since 
sadly sweet was the very essence of reflec- 
tion. 

“ Even at the moment that I am writing 
these lines, it 6eems as if ray father’s shade 
hovered near me — as if 1 were wtapt and 
covered all over in affection’s mantle. Fare- 
well, dear scenes ! I shall never behold ye 
more ! yet must memory itself perish, ere 
ye fade from the heart of 
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SINGULARLY' a* ,the present! lyse the hearts vf uwrvAhe.idftfcpf faie/} 
age is ih poetical geniu&j in his/ppoddced i f as influencing) tragedy -oepsc^ ttfocesshy, p 
vdry* few works' cast in irtblc anouMa, - in out gp m a n)^ philt>§^4*vwl ^rl 
ana finished vfiih a view- to perfection* trinfej which, 

We haw fragments; of diversified /and of nevter fitly be represented in tfae 
stwpftsang beauty, many of which,. ofthe^m^ashurtyinj^umanfftgeptehfci; 
doubtless, will be long and well re- a particular careeiViSUH iles^ ad 
nihmberedy but scarcely any imaginative to their will. The infinite^ clteAHiffffi / 
cedatiooa Which have been framed with causes , may be reguUtqddP! its fNrftgiya%( t 
alfmaaifest hope that they woold never s ion by immutable laws, bfctj th^ j^lid 
parish. ' In our tragic poeow, where not ack in OpuosUig»i4o ptotive^ or p^W > 
pefiterrtyvrrH look lev the stateliest mu' sions, but will inspire and guide, tfi t?n 1 . 1 , 
moThih of the age, we halve done hot Tragedy flaav indeed shew the granule / 
little.:* 'As the noble fitting up of this mind with fortune ; the limitless desire;) 
vast chasm in* ourtifteraatre is a subject opposed to the narrow hounds of mpf- 
of our .fohdwt and most earnest desire, taltty ; love and hope, of psa res 4 9 Sth 
we ihall endeavour to sketch out our sencc, contending vainly with toe powers } 
ideaiof the peculiar requisites of modem of fortune or oi tne pave. But, the. ^ 
tragedy before wo examine thd beautiful t triumph of the poet wilhbo greater — 
juece immediately before us. .* We shall hold on our sympathies . firmer — if ho;i 
not how discuss exploded unities, or can elicit his interest, not from tho mere n 
mere ^tedhokal tales, but tdy a for opposition of mind to circumstance, , \ 
words on the acrieo>— thepootfy—end ,i but from the collision of mind with .. 
the sentiment tot which a txagio poet its * mind— if he can animate the whole * 
these times should aspire. ■ 9cqi» with breathing life — ami endow 

K The ootidn of a tragedy, which 1 is with sensibility and passion every por-/ 
ita essence, should be altogether *di&< tion of the higfi picture which he exbi- 
ferent in these times from that whioh it bits. With action, at all events, the 
appears in the grandest of the antique piece should be tilled^ because nothing , 
dramas. . Setting aside- the ingenious else, except mere suffering, eau be made I 
analogy which Schlegel has discovered, palpable to the. senses j and unless hir 
in the ancient drama to the act bf stain-, suffering there be something awful, w~ 
ary r ar.d in the modem to that of pic* redeeming, the soul will be only bar- 
tore, we must feel that the materials of rowed and tortured by the spectacle, 
the latter arc very dissimilar to those of live mind, indeed, in the high state of 
which thefotmerwas compacted/ There* excitement, will necessary kindle — pa&- 
ra, indeed, in the best works of the sion will grow bright as well as fervid— 
Gteok poets «© intricacy of plot, no ex- and*he sparks of fancy will fly quickly 
citenlent for curiosity, and little of hu- off from the soul in its rapid career. The; 
man pass kto. The whole is scarcely plot should have enough of variety to 
more than one high sacrifice to the keep alive on intense interest in the. 
power of the gods or of fate. Dignity spectators, yet no mere surprises, n<, 
of rank, and elevation of virtue, are but fantastic turns in * which the general, 
the ornaments which render the hero feeling is broken, none of the equivoke 
more tit to become the victim. All is or intrigue which belong to comedy, 
pervaded by a sublime composure, a The unity of time is nothing— the con- 
gende spirit of resignation to the powers timmnee of place is* nothing— butthe 
which are visibly fulfilling their irrevo- oneness of the interest js of the highest . 
cable purposes. But in modem tragedy importance to the sucres* -of a . tragic , 
man regains his freedom— the struggle poet. As fhr *a possible, the i caused 
is not a» contest with destiny, but with should not only be sufficient' naturally* t 
circumstance or with passion— and the to produce .the trends, /b* t , should- be u 
fullest scope is given for the energetic similar to them m dignity sod nnghtw 
contest of the finest elements of our The sad events, ai least, should- fprirign 
being. We cannot agree with the great not from triflks, or , mistakes, hut*; 
critic to whom we have alluded, that from real circumstances wortby to eaiuse n 
the idea of fate is essential to tragedy, straugeand wild distresses. . VVhtn je^ t. 
When superior exiatences are no longer lousy is groundless, or haired i arises! q 
supposed visibly and immediately to. from mistake, or fatal cajUatfophcs ochif 
direct the fortunes ‘and inspire or pan» cur front a few minutes’ddUy dfjwpfufit 
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nation or of suooOur, there is a dissatis- those who require a strong stimulant to 
faction in our.igrtB^JifealmgiofiiatWssti ^hwhitiieiEiiethar^ef^wdMftrence, can 
vexation, which is never felt when ef- never endure. Even on the stage the 
fctfei] bbW^Vcf^Awftd, 1 hrisg“frdm>‘Ude^ I tragic poetjhevcr' attains/ 'rid' pnbe’ii tri- 
iasdperafldc 1 Causes f Fhe urnot? as vhim I ks crnovfet this ^wdiooct; . 
ck^aiet^shouM; in general* have witii sftnangh iddight iby>tb« areweaHrlgxjf 
th^de^iidriofeiaieftialniatfesty^ itvonier some deep spring -of sympathy in ibcr. 
that * ‘tftore of sensible dignity may be b mrt— when be itodubits to them some / 
' giVirt J 'to^the 'fifeebe r ‘Utj1eesUhG passions affecting instance of , the -alelfaierHip® 
aife J of'jSbch' depth and grandeur as to of a geoerdua spirit, and mak^es them 
vfodiCaftd to fnettiselves a regality of shavers in rome-dbinterwtfcd'att which 
thefr'bW'ti. 1 The pfoee, in short, should hie a tearful beauty ku itsgrarwlexj. It . 
bi l vlvidhi a^rfdn, majestic in character, is not, indeed, necessary spat he shodkl j 
dent; and rapid in ^progntss, adequate in t exhibit goodness xewaoded, but it & 
its'eali^eS; atkl'leavea solemn and undi- essential that he shcndd niake us fed its 
vkJed tuaOtion oft the soul of the speo-i loveliness and its power* It is not bis 
- business to make ni hs ham with for- 

fi. THe poetical oast of thd language, tune, ’ but withuatarev to inspire, a r 
in w tfegody, fe of fat les* importance ’ pride in our apeeire/ abdc euahJeua; in - 
tlidn its action. ' All, indeed, of oold imagination at loait;-ti> exert iJbs best- 
corideitu'-fell of mere metaphor, which; and dweetfest pierogati vadu T^) awaked 
heWever beautiful and ingenious, draw© * latent teddcttieaseaMbnropoi^ >dsv by a 
ua frOtn the character to the author-Uisi cabalistic word, the fiou|^oeafedrapruigs. 
necessarily injurious to the general efc *? ofehamy^dsbod through thedehcata 
feet of the pieces Yet the difference 0 fiWefe of the lotil a IteenTawd aimering 
of-a composition of mere probe fromtoAe : rapture by tfie diseioewre ofHa fresh! <m 
of easy and natural verso will be appa- ceuodoein man— h* the fidc&t of a trugic 
retit even in the theatre. Rission is id-» poet’s successes. 

ways; to a certain degree poetical 1 ; and ' Thetragic poets >of England t have 
naturally takes the language of images;' * never, we think, made so nob lea use of 
rattier than of mere words, for tho more : active passion, which they have been set' 
vivid communication of its sensations, free to depict, as the Greeks did oftbosq 
Tiro things should be attempted by the stem and awfel materials to which they 
t ragedian in the use of figurative language were- limited by the religion and the 
— itnat the images should never be soj taste of Athena, The oontemporariofl of 
ostentatious as to divert the mind from Slmkeipear^abour>diug as they do with 
its sympathy to a cold admiration; and the richest stofesoffency, sentiment, and 
thtrt »thfey should be deeply tinged: and pirthos^canr scarccljrbe regarded as* bav- * 
imbued with the passion, which, if it mg left us tragedies. There is randy one 
be genuine; must draw all things into general design to which all tends— one 
its Hket)cs$, and impart to them one central point of interest Tonnd which alP 
harmonious colouring. The tide of revolves— or one reconciling atmosphere 
emotion, as it rashes impetuously oh- of feeling diffused over tbeir pieces, 
ward, may, in the midst of its roam- We never think of them a* harmonious 
ing eddies, have some little pieces of structures — but remember individual 
smooth water on which the sun-beams characters, detached scenes, or crqui- 
play, or some piece of delicate branch or 1 site passages. Even Shakespear* him*' . 
of goWeo cloud is tenderly reflected. self, except in hra Lear, ' Macbeth; ; 

3. The sentiment of a tragedy-*— by Othello/ and Roinoo and Jnllet, is ra- 
which we mean, not the mere moral Ik ther a romantic dramatist than a trac- 
ing of ids persons* but its 1 general influ- gedian. In most of his plays, notwith- 
enee oti the • noble and sweet affection* standing their higher cplial idea as pqetdd, 
of eu»' naturo-^ls happily of high itn- there is a want of tbefce -definite boun-* 
pittance toite sheets. Some writers dairies, that striking 'and * massive fore- . 
m otif own - day. have ; fallen into the ground, and that subservience of the > 
strange error of dopiemg the most hor- whole to one majestic purpose, 'whfeh-t 
rihte anohiiditis of vita/ and attempting are calculated to produce the stately and 
to redeem^ them by the mere power of adamantine creation which will have 
intetteei ^with which atrocious thoughts ’ the grandest effect ih the theatre. < There 
aro >eraitadlcd and uwful crimes com- is too much perspective of the imagina. i 
phrtedt> Bttc tbisowado touching' on* no tion in his works— ^too inftnit© a variety^ 
urdoetra^ohofd >of* the heart/ thouuh: of : event, situation; and charadtei^to 
thtfcjJttata tta Wmired iforv a 1 while aHow, of daqt * ^nglenew of feekug,: 
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which the tragedian should leave on 
the soul. Tlie scene of a tragedy 
should appear to the imagination like 
a narrow, but awful spot, bounded by 
dark and gigantic barrieri, within whicn 
the characters are shut for their high 
struggle and majestic suffering. Since 
the best days of English genius, until 
our own, tnere has been no genuine 
and native production of this class 
worthy of particular criticism, except 
“Venice Preserved,” a short examination 
of which will seive to illustrate some 
of the positions which we have taken. 

This piece appears to us to possess 
all the grandest externals of tragedy. 
Its plot, involving the fate of an ancient 
republic, has an importance which fills 
the imagination, and its action is conti- 
nued almost without pause, in a succes- 
sion of closely-woven incidents to its 
dreadful conclusion. The distress arises 
from no fantastical source ; — but the si- 
tuation of Jatfier, which becomes more 
desperate at every step he takes, is at 
once striking and probable. With 
these merits, in which perhaps it is 
unequalled, this tragedy would be one 
of the most sublime ever written if the 
filling up were at all comparable to the 
outline. Hut unhappily tne sentiments 
and the characters arc as low and worth- 
less as the plan is grand, and the situ- 
ations appalling. There is scarcely any 
touch of oeauty or of nobleness to refresh 
the soul, and to relieve it of its weight 
of anguish. The conspirators are a band 
of the lowest ruffians, whose motives 
are as base as their designs are bloody 
and remorseless. Pierre himself, who 
meanly practises on his friend's neces- 
sity to hire him as an assassin, is hardly a 
step above his poor, weak, luxurious, 
and trembling victim. Belvidera, who 
might sweeten the whole by- a native 
purity which no circumstances could 
injure, is unworthy of her sex, and 
suited only to the husband whom She 
cajoles and betrays. She is a pitiful 
contriver, with nothing but a selfish 
and cloying fondness towards Jaffier 
to redeem her from contemptuous pity. 
The language, with a few exceptions 
of luxurious softness, is poor, tnough 
high sounding, often quite beside the 
purpose, and sometimes polluted by 
low and disgusting allusions. Except- 
ing in the passage where Jaffier asks 
his wife, “ How long is’t since the 
miserable day we wedded first,” there 
is no genuine pathos in the play, not- 
withstanding tne distressful nature of 
its events. HenCe we perceive how 


much the mere excellence of outline, 
and the rapidity of action, will effect , 
and how lamentable a deficiency may 
yet remain, when truth of sentiment 
and stability of principle are wanting. 

The spirit of tragedy has not been 
proportionally awakened In the great 
revival of genius in our time, because 
the speculative and meditative cast of 
the prevailing imagination is altogether 
alien to its essence. The “ Remorse,” 
with its glory-tinted clouds of metaphy- 
sical thought, has not enough of intense 
human passion, or present interest, to 
fill the mind with any vast image of 
massive greatness. “ Fazio” has a beauti- 
ful simplicity of plot, and singular rich- 
ness of diction; but the characters, as in 
Venice Preserved, are low and selfish, 
and there is nothing in the piece very 
exquisitely to move our symj>athies, or 
elevate our conceptions. “ Evadne,” on 
the other hand, sets before us sonic of 
the loveliest traits of humanity, aiul 
gives sweet impulse to the purest anil 
most disinterested affections ; but it 
wants coherence, and is too much oc- 
cupied by lover’s quarrels arising only 
from paltry mistakes. “Bertram,” thougn 
sprinkled with some of 'he fairest and 
tne saddest flowers of poetry, is desti- 
tute of nearly all the requisites of genu- 
ine tragedy ; — it has little action, no 
majesty, and no power of touching any 
sympathy but such as the exhibition of 
mere Satanic force may awaken. The 
piece before us has more of genuine 
tragic spirit than any of these ; and if it 
does not, in all respects, realize our idea 
of tragedy, it is rather the deficiency 
of the subject, than of the author. 

The story of Virginias, notwithstand- 
ing its pure and mournful beauty, pre- 
sents one great difficulty to a modem 
tragedian, that, in its dramatic form, 
there can be no struggle. The mains 
interest must necessarily be crowded in 
a single scene. The design of Appius 
on Virginia scarcely assumes the high 
and tragic form, until the dreadful mo- 
ment when all hope is gone, and the 
father resolves and completes the sacri- 
fice. If this scene be made the last, 
there must be four acts, almost without 
business, or filled with action which 
can neither tend to produce the cata- 
strophe, nor harmonize with the emo- 
tions which it should enkindle^ With 
these obstacles to his success, Mr. 
Knowles has produced a piece of the 
deepest and purest interest, and of the 
most delicate beauty. He has placed 
the great scene in the fourth act 
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filled tty: three first with a series of 
domestic pictures, so touching in their 
loveliness, that they almost supply the 
place of crowded incident and energetic 
action; and has contrived, with equal 
feeling and skill, to spften our sorrows 
in the last, and leave us gentle medita- 
tions to repose on. The chief wonder 
in his piece is, that he should hold his 
anidicnce ? during at least two acts, in 
the sweetest delight by the mere exhi- 
bition of natural tendernesses ; hut so it 
is ; and we are inclined to attribute his 
singular felicity in this as much to the 
straight-forwardness and simplicity of hh 
moral feeling, as to his dramatic skill. 
The scene in which Virginius tenderly 
questions his child in order to discover 
the secret of her heart, and that in 
which he betroths her to lcilius, his 
heart running over with fondness, are 
pieces of the purest natural beauty ever 
embodied on the scene. Who that has 
ever seen it can forget the grouping of 
the persons in the last of these ; or the 
feeling, almost painful from its sweet- 
ness, with which he dwelt on their 
words ? Virginius has been, in the ex- 
cess of his affectionate joy, half jesting 
with lcilius, 'as if he meant only to 
invite him to a feast ; and having left 
him to procure a witness to a deed he 
has shewn him, returns with his blush- 
ing daughter, and addresses her enrap- 
tured lover — 

“ You are my witnesses 
That this young creature I present to you, 

1 do pronounce — my profitably cherish'd 
And most deservedly beloved child; 

My daughter, truly filial — both in word 
And act— yet even more in act titan word : 
And— for the man who seeks to win her love, 

A virgin from *Iiobc lips a sold as pure 
Exhales, as e'er responded to the blessing 
Breath'd in a parent’s kiss, (kissing her.) 

lcilius, 

(leilius rushes towards Firginius , and kneels.) 

Since 

You are upon your knee, young man, look up ; 
And lift your hands to heaven — you will be all 
Her father has been— added unto all 
A lover would be ! 

‘fciiiuM. All that man should be 

To woman, I will be to her ! 

ITrginims. The oath 

l« register'd 1 Didst tliau but know, young man. 
How fondly I have watch’d her since the day 
Her mother died, and left me to a charge 
Of double duty bound — how she hath been 
lly /ponder'd thought by day — my dream by 
night I 

My prayer, my vow, my offering, my praise, 
lly sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child. 

Thou wouldst not wonder, that my drowning 
eye, 

And chunking utterance, upbraid my tongue 
Which tells thee, she is thine." 


Methinks we sec even now the trem- 
bling delighted fair one — the lcilius in 
silent and serious rapture on his knees, 
beautiful as the most exquisitely fash- 
ioned statue, with his hands gently up- 
raised and extended — and the V irginius, 
with his faltering tongue, blessing the 
household solemnity, and calling to 
mind all his daughter’s filial sweetnesses 
as he is about to resign her. The charac- 
ter of Virginia is one of the freshest and 
daintiest loveliness ever drawn. This is 
the description given of her by Ap- 
pius— - 

44 I know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Or womanhood to call her — *Twixtthe two 
She stands, as tliat were loth to lose her, this 
To win her most impatient — the young year, 
Trembling and blushing midst the striving kisses 
' Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel." 

The marvel is that this should have 
been actually embodied on the stage, 
and felt as deeply in the theatre as in 
the closet. Much of this effect is to be 
attributed to the forbearance of the au- 
thor — his having done just enough, and 
never having overstepped the dramatic 
into the descriptive ; hut much is also 
to be ascribed to the actress — hardly 
actress! — who performs it. Her natu- 
ral grace, modest beauty, and exquisite 
delicacy of feeling, make this perform- 
ance one of the sweetest and most per- 
fect within our memory. 

The scene in the forum where lcilius 
rescues Virginia — that in the camp 
where Virginius is informed of the in- 
famous plot against his daughter’s inno- 
cence — and that in which he returns to 
his house, are admirably wrought, and 
prove the power of the author to deli- 
neate the affections in their intensest 
action, as well as in their repose. In 
the last is that singularly deep touch of 
nature, when the father, gazing on his 
9weet devoted child, exclaims, “ I never 
saw you look so like your mother in all 
my life.” The great scene of the sen- 
tence and the sacrifice is as replete with 
minute tendernesses, as it is noble in its 
outline. The following speech of Vir- 

f inius seems a perfect example of the 
ind and the degree of imagery which 
tragedy allows. The intensity of the 
passion gives birth to the beauty, and all 
the beauty takes the colouring of the 
passion. 

44 My witnesses arc these 
The relatives and friends of Numitoria, 

Wlm saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
The burthen which a mother Ijears,- nor feels 
The weight with longing for the sight of it. 

Here are the eyes that listened to her rights 
zed by vjUUvLL 
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In nature’* hour of labour, which »uMdec 
In the embrace of joy — the hands, that when 
The day first look'd upon the infant's face. 

And never look'd so pleas’d, help'd them up to It* 
And blcss'd her for a blessing. — Here the eyes 
That saw her lying at the generous 
And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 
Sent forth a stream of liquid living pearl 
To cherish her enamdl’d veins. The He 
Is most unfruitful then, that takes the flower— 
The very flower our bed connubial grew — 

To prove its barrenness." 

The little familiar touches in the 
piece, as the question of Virginius to the 
lover, “ Do you wait for me to lead 
Vitginia in, or will you do it?" and his 
address when bidding his daughter fare- 
well/* Why howyou hold me! Icilius,take 
her from me,” realize the scene, and make 
our sympathy the sweeter. Their effect 
would be more dubious if the subject 
were modern ; but, a9 it is in itself an- 
tique and classical, it i9 well that it 
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should thus be brought Home to hearts, 
while it fillsr our imaginations as richly 
a9 ever. To sum up the whole, in the 
beautiful language of the prologue, 
which is the production of one of the 
cleverest of our prose writers, and one 
also of the most promising of our young 
poets — it is a piece 

“ Of silent grandeur — simply said. 

As though it were awaken'd frbm the dead : 

It is a tale made beautiful by years 
Of pure old Rom an sorrow, old in tears 1 
And those we shed o'er it in childhood may 
Still fall— and foil— for sweet Virginia I" 

The piece is, with great propriety, de- 
dicated to Mr. Macready, to whom the 
author, and yet more the public, are 
richly indebted for his successful efforts 
to bring it on the stage, and for his 
noble and almost perfect representation 
of its principal character. 


FINE ARTS. 

MR. HAYDON*S PICTURE OF CHRIST’S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


THIS long-expected performance has 
been for some time past submitted to 
public notice, together with Mr. Hay- 
don’s preceding works of “ Dentatus,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ The Judgment of Solo- 
mon,” &c. which are already well 
known. Our observations will there- 
fore be confined to the new picture, as 
the chief attraction of the present exhi- 
bition. In this painting Christ is repre- 
sented at that period of his mission in 
which he stood most distinguished by 
earthly admiration and homage j namely, 
his glorious entry into the city of Jeru- 
salem, followed by multitudes of zealous 
worshippers, whose enthusiastic accla- 
mations proclaimed the diffusion of his 
doctrines, and the triumph of the mira- 
culous evidence by which they were 
substantiated. Unlike the triumphs of 
conquering monarchs and chiefs, this 
event was distinguished by none of the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of arti- 
ficial glory. No gaudy pageant attracted 
the gaze — the grandeur of the spectacle 
was the magnificence of nature, a count- 
less multitude impelled by unanimous 
and fervent feelings to one common ob- 
ject of the most sacred import. The 
being whonq they honoured rode meek- 
ly amidst the throng, sitting on an ass’s 
colt. The waving branches of the palm- 
tree afforded the only ensigns that deco- 
rated the procession ; the love, the awe, 
and joy of God’s creatures, were the 
only formulae of the spontaneous homage 


with which they rushed to fall in hum- 
ble and holy rapture at his sacred fecL 
Where is the subject more calculated to 
inspire a painter with that enthusiasm 
to which tne learning of his art is subser- 
vient, and without which he may per- 
haps amuse, but can never delight r 

The verses from which the subject of 
this picture is more immediately taken, 
arc from St. Luke, chap. xix. and from 
St. John, chap. xii. v. 15. “ Fear not, 
daughter of Zion, behold, thy King 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s coh.” (St. 
Luke, chap. xix. v. 36*.) “ And as he 
went, they spread their clothes in the 
way.” (37.) “ And when he was come 
nign, even now at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives, the whole multitude 
of the disciples began to rejoice and 
praise God with a loud voice, for all the 
mighty works that they had seen.” (38.) 
u Saying, blessed be the King that 
cometh m the name of the Lord, peace 
in Heaven, and glory m the highest.” 
( 39 .) “ And some of the Pharisees from 
among the multitude, said unto him. 
Master, rebuke thy disciples.” ( 40 .) 
“ And he answered and said unto them, 
I tell you, that if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.” 

The spectator is supposed to look for- 
ward from the city, towards which the 
procession is approaching \ an immense 
concourse is seen advancing, the rear of 
descending a distant hill. 
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rides, ,in the mi. 1st of the crowd, 
which <q>ens a passage for him with 
cwr y. demonstration of love and wor- 
*hip; while individuals eagerly seize the 
o^pQft unify. of preferring tneir particular 
applications, pr offering their pious ac- 
knowledgments of his mercies. On one 
side, an uonajbpy mother brings forward 
to the sacred presence her penitent 
dimgbter, to implore the pardon which 
Almighty mercy has promised to the 
broken and contrite heart. The tender 
anxiety, faith, and hope of the mother, 
in whose fine but pallid features may 
almost be read the story of her maternal 
sdrrows— the deep repentance of the 
beautiful delinquent, who conceals her 
face with one hand, while the other is 
extended by her parent in supplication 
to Jesus — the overwhelming sense of 
unworth incss which seems to render the 
one incapable of pleading for herself, 
and the maternal love and confident 
piety which nerve the other, excite a 
holy, sad, yet pleasing interest. In this 
affecting group is also seen the virtuous 
married sister of the penitent, in whose 
sweet and placid countenance the me- 
lancholy consciousness of a beloved sis- 
ter's degradation seems giving place to 
the joyful assurance of her eternal hap- 
piness, of w hich her deep contrition af- 
fords the strongest hopes. This married 
sister is a personification of female vir- 
tue, unostentatious— even unconscious 
of merit, but full of that compassionate 
sympathy which Christianity mculcates 
towards the vicious — the truly pitiable. 
A fine ruddy boy, whom she carefully 
holds to her side amidst the throng, by 
his innocence and beauty, and the amia- 
ble infantine carelessness of his manner, 
suggests a thought of the domestic hap- 
piness that even on earth rewards her 
goodness, and thus impressively con- 
trasts the sober, tranquil, yet vivid en- 
joyments of the good, with the violent 
but fleeting joys of the dissipated and 
vicious. But as these sisters are of to- 
tally opposite complexions, it may be 
questionable whether the connection 
aud consequent merit of the conception 
could be discovered without the aid of 
iption. 

On the opposite side of Christ the 
daughter of Jairus, miraculously restored 
to life by our Saviour, is presented to 
his notice by Tier grateful father. His 
features arc noble, and fraught with 
.pious and thankful expression: his ac- 
tion, kneeling aiui extending his arms 
on each side of his daughter towards 
Christ, is elegant and impassioned. The 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 78. Digi 


feelipg# of the, daughter seem equally 
intense $ ■ but less accustomed to express 
them, and, restrained by religious awe, 
she looks up, not to the face of her (rod, 
but with that lowly homage that would 
scarcely dare to touch the hem of his 
garment; while her hands crossed on 
her boaom* and the eloquent language 
of her eyes, express not only fervent de- 
votion, hut the overflowing of love and 
gratitude suitable to the merciful interpo- 
sition which m her favour had reversed 
the laws of nature. 

In the foreground, the good centurioh 
kneels on the left, laying nts civic crown 
and sword at the feet of Christ ; and on 
the other, the Canaankish woman, in a 
fine attitude, spreads her garment in the 
road, and looks up with lively gratitude 
to her heavenly deliverer- Next her, a 
figure filling prostrate, before Jesus, m 
represented' with admirable truth and 
vivacity; but there is nothing to enable 
us to distinguish it as intended for La- 

Behind the Canaanitish woman, the 
artist, availing himself of a pictorial li- 
cence, has introduced the figures of New- 
ton, Wordsworth, and Voltaire, The 
fprqier looks steadfastly at Jesus, with 
deep veneration, but apparently without 
enthusiasm; as one whose belief was 
the result of examination and convic- 
tion. Wordswprth’s head, inclined to 
the earth, expresses a more implicit faith 
and humble adoration ; and the habitual 
sneer of Voltaire appears contemptible, 
when contrasted with fhe jsrfemn feel- 
ings of wiser and better men. The good 
taste of this anachronism has been doubt- 
ed, but not by us. 

We come now to the painter’s great 
and anxious effort to represent the Christ 
himself. This has been noticed by some 
as a most sublime . performance; by 
others as a total failure. The reason of 
this great diversity of opinion is, the 
difficulty of our conceiving the expres- 
sion of the human countenance, when 
animated by Divinity itself. All our 
, ideas of expression are borrowed from 
the human Face animated by the human 
soulj and affected by human feelings, 
passions, and weaknesses. But the ne- 
cessity of removing every trace of hu- 
man frailty from a face designed to re- 
present Divinity, exposes the artist to 
the imminent danger of producing a 
countenance merely unmeaning. It is 
easy to talk of uniting the serene wtih 
the awful, the benignant with the 
terrible* the mild with the majestic; 
but to depict this union is by ijq means 
Vol. XIV. L 
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so easy a task. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether the characteristic ex- 
pression of the Divine countenance, or 
its transient expression under any par- 
ticular circumstances, are subjects pro- 
perly within the scope of imitative art. 
How is the painter to feel, or conceive, 
the workings of the eternal mind — how 
pourtray the effect of sensations incom- 
prehensible to mortals ? We remember 
but one instance in which art has suc- 
ceeded in embodying the idea of Divine 
intelligence and goodness; and that is 
done, as far as the limits of human ca- 
pacity would allow, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, in his exquisite picture of Christ 
disputing with the doctors in the tem- 
ple. That learned and judicious artist 
justly conceived, that perfect wisdom 
was an eternal — an inherent quality 
of its Divine possessor; not, like the 
knowledge of man, acquired by tedious 
and painful investigation and deduction. 
He judged that instruction would be 
dispensed from Omniscience like light 
from the sun, without effort or difficulty. 
He also conceived that the earnestness 
of debate, and the pride of a victorious 
disputant, could have, no place in the 
representation of God— condescending 
to reason with his creatures. To these 
just and philosophical conceptions, his 
pencil has in a great degree given ef- 
fect; to have succeeded perfectly, we 
may safely pronounce beyond the reach 
of art. Our Saviour is represented by 
him with a youthful, serene, and affable 
countenance ; and appears to be reason- 
ing calmly, unostentatiously, and irre- 
sistibly. Anxiety, surprise, and morti- 
fication, are conspicuous in the fa$ea of 
his earthly-wise adversaries. The mind 
of the spectator, combining the idea of 
the force and perspicuity of the argu- 
ments which thus baffle human wisdom 
and learning, with the beautiful, serene, 
and unassuming countenance of Jesus, 
instantly ascribes to him those qualities 
which may be supposed to distinguish 
the Divine nature under such circum- 
stances. How perfect that wisdom which 
thus convinces without effort or osten- 
tation, which triumphs not in its victory 1 
The inefiable sweetness and benignity 
of the Saviour’s countenance, adds the 
charm of loveliness to the awe and ad- 
miration with which we are inspired by 
these reflections, and thus completes an 
idea, perfect in kind, though not in de- 
gree, of the Divine character. This idea 
tnc unskilful spectator attributes wholly 
to the artist’s representation of Christ 
himself; not aware how much of it he 


has himself been led to supply by the 
association of his own thoughts. 

It appears to us, that in the present 
instance the painter has been baffled by 
the endeavour to do more than the na- 
ture of the case would permit. We are 
led to suppose from the commencement 
of his description, that the point of time 
selected is tnat in which the Pharisees 
having urged Jesus to repress the en- 
thusiasm of the multitude, he replied, 
“ If these were to hold their peace, the 
very stones would cry out.” In thia 
sentence the artist justly observes, that 
our Saviour seems to have participated 
in the enthusiasm of his disciples ; and 
he has given him a colloquial attitude, 
suitable to 9uch an answer. But in a 
subsequent part of the description, we 
are told, that u the moment m which 
Christ is represented, is one of conscious, 
prophetic power ; not when he is weep- 
ing, or melancholy, not when the man 
of sorrows, but when excited by the 
furious enthusiasm of the people to an- 
ticipate his death, and calmly, but ener- 
getically, collecting his feelings to bear 
it. There is something sublime in the 
idea, that in the midst of the highest' 
earthly triumph, surrounded by a de- 
voted and shouting populace, he alone 
would see * into the seeds of time,’ and 
muse on his approaching sacrifice ! It 
is the moment that follows his triumph- 
ant approach, and precedes his pathetic 
lamentation over the city, that it » 
wished to develope by his air and ap- 
pearance.” 

This i9 certainly a most interesting 
point of view, but it is not clear that it 
is expressible by painting ; nor is it 
compatible with the point of time se- 
lected in the commencement, or with 
the colloquial attitude of the figure. 
When Jesus made an emphatic answer 
to the Pharisees, his countenance was 
undoubtedly directed to them, and ani- 
mated by the expression corresponding 
with the words. When musing on his 
approaching sacrifice (if we may pre- 
sume to enter so far into his supposed 
feelings), we will not venture to say his 
looks were not those depicted by Mr. 
Haydon, but his attitude could not have 
been such as we see in the painting. 
We think Mr. Haydon ha9 attempted 
to combine the predominant feeling in 
the mind of Jesus with a momentary 
and accidental effusion f which is not 
natural, for a particular and sudden cir- 
cumstance eftaces for the moment the 
expression of the predominant feeling. 
In historical painting, those subjects are 
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preferable in which a clear and unequi- 
vocal moaning is evinced, and readies 
the mind at once through the sight, 
without any investigation or effort of 
reasoning : but in the present instance, 
the effect is neither obvious nor capable 
of satisfactory explanation. 

From these considerations, we are 
compelled to admit that the figure of 
Christ in this picture has disappointed 
omr hopes. He is declaiming, yet ad- 
dressing himself to no one j ana medi- 
tating on one subject, while speaking 
oo another. The interesting groups by 
which he is surrounded, are not united 
with him by any reciprocity of intelli- 
gence. Neither the penitent daughter, 
nor Lazarus, nor Jairus, nor any of the 
accompanying figures, attract his notice, 
or seem likely to do so ; he rides forward 
intent on his own meditations, and 
there appears little reason to hope that 
the Canaanitish woman, or the good 
centurion, will be more successful than 
the other candidates for his attention, 
whom he is passing by unregarded. 
From the excellence of many parts of 
the picture, we sincerely regret the 
failure in the principal figure, which is 
yet such a failure as could only have 
happened to a man of great genius. 

We find that Mr. Haydon intends to 
devote his pencil to the representation 
of other passages of our Saviour’s life, 
which will afford opportunities to paint 
all the various feelings, in which his 
Divine nature displayed itself. “ He 
will endeavour to shew in future pic- 
tures, his moments of love, and of 
agony, as well as those of elevated and 
propnetic deity.” We believe this re- 
solution to be full of danger, as leading 
to attempts not properly within the 
province of painting. 

Human expression, elicited by hu- 
man actions and sufferings, is the pro- 
per subject of historical painting. Our 
saviour’s actions were unlike those of 
men, and originated in motives beyond 
our comprehension ; and in endea- 
vouring to grasp them, we shall only 
struggle 

" With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souh.* 

In the Cartoons our Saviour appears but 
twice, and in both instances Raffaelle has 
failed to produce any adequate impres- 
sion. From our high estimation of 
-Mr. Haydon’s abilities, we hope he 
will confine his endeavours to practi- 
cable undertakings. It may be thought 
that the success of the ancients, in the 


representation of their imaginary divini- 
ties, militates against our opinion ; but 
it must be recollected that they suc- 
ceeded by means from which we are 
excluded. They elevated the human 
figure to an ideal beauty, and produced 
a naked perfection whicn seemed super- 
human, and was sanctified by public 
opinion. But we are compelled by his- 
tory and public opinion to the use of 
drapery, and to the renunciation of 
beauty as meretricious and earthly. The 
art which the religion of the ancients 
required was poetical; that which is 
appropriate to our belief is historical. 

Most of the heads in the present 
painting are fine, particularly the mo- 
ther, two daughters, and infant boy 
on the left, and Jairus and St. John on 
the right. Those of Saint Peter, and 
one next to him, arc ably executed, but 
the model has not been well chosen, 
and the features have a national pecu- 
liarity foreign to the subject of the piece. 
There is no display of the naked, except 
the neck and bosom of the daughter of 
Jairus (the exposure of which seems 
excessively improbable), and the arms of 
the good Centurion and Canaanitish 
woman! We think these limbs rather 
heavily drawn, which defect is also 
observable in the foot of the penitent 
daughter. In the drapery, (except what 
relates to colour) there is nothing to 
censure or to praise; but the figures 
are too much and too universally 
clothed. A judicious and moderate 
use of the beauty of the human figure 
gives animation, variety, and elegance. 

The colouring has on the first glance 
a most rich, deep, and harmonious ef- 
fect ; but in detail we find the parts 
occasionally ill combined. The colour 
of the vest of Jesus approaches too 
nearly that of his hair and oeard, and the 
pale garments of the Canaanitish wo- 
man, arc scarcely distinguishable from 
her wan complexion : the glaring scar- 
let cloak of Lazarus comes too forward. 
But these are trifling defects, and of 
a subordinate nature m a work of this 
description. We think the very power- 
ful light thrown on the picture, and 
heightened by the contrast effected by 
darkening the other pans of the room, 
injurious to the effect. The colouring 
is of a description which time will cer- 
tainly improve, by softening and mitiga- 
ting the harshness of some of the So- 
lent Contrasts it presents. 

If established rules have (as it is as- 
serted) been violated in the composi- 
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those rules are inadequate to the sup- 
port of the principles of good taste, and 
nave been arbitrarily laid down on a 
confined and imperfect hypothesis. 

Notwithstanding our opinion of the 

S rincipal figure, we consider Mr. Hay- 
on’s performance highly honourable 
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to himself and his country, and antici- 
pate from his future labours (if wholly 
devoted to his elevated art, as we hope 
they will be) works which may equal 
the productions of the most auspicious 
times. 


MARCIAV COLONNA,* 


WE have watched, with very pleasing 
interest, the gentle and roseate dawn of 
Mr. Cornwall's genius. His “ Drama- 
tic Seen es,” ana his '* Sicilian Story,” 
have combined more of fancy with 
more of conversational ease — have 
blended more of freshness with more 
of luxury — have exhibited more of mo- 
ral nobleness with more of abandon- 
ment to the impulses of joy — than any 
other poems oi our age. In these 
charming pieces, exquisite beauties are 
produced without seeming effort ; the 
characters with whom we mingle are 
native to the element of poetry, and 
breathe forth human passion in tne lan- 
guage of delicate spirits, without appear- 
ing to know it. The imaginations drop 
from their lips like the rain from over- 
charged blossoms. In the lovely region 
to which these works have introduced 
us, the stream of passion is ever fresh 
and profound, though it is “ fringed 
with roses.” Soft as is their whole te- 
nor, there is in them nothing effeminate; 
their sadnesses are mellowed by fancy, 
but not refined away , and their “ nec- 
tared sweets ” do not satiate. If airs 
breathe to us as from the “ sweet south,” 
we are always “ clipped round” only by 
the free heavens, not by the gay cre- 
ations of an artificial elegance. The 
music of humanity comes to our en- 
chanted ears from the scenes of ill-fated 
love, or the grave of young hope, mild 
indeed and harmonious, yet still in its 
own sad and natural tones. That 
works like these should become speed- 
ily popular, afforded a timely proof that 
tne taste for pure beauty was not lost in 
the worship of mere energy. Still we 
wished to see Mr. Cornwall attempting 
a bolder range — not, indeed, leaving his 
fairy bowers fof the desolate regions of 
imagination, where all is dark, barren, 
and gigantic, but penetrating into yet ho- 
lier and more varied scenes of loveliness 
than those which he had trodden. That 
in these inner retirements of the Muses 
he will be as free a ranger, as in the 
dainty vales where he has been accus- 


tomed to linger “ with soft, reluctant, 
amorous delay,” is amply testified by 
the volume before us. 

But though we rejoice to find in 
Marcian Colonna indications of an in- 
tenser spirit, and glimpses of a further 
nobleness, than in Mr. Com wall’s pre- 
ceding works, we do not consider his 
story as very felicitously chosen. The 
main spring of its distresses is not the 
motive of a moral agency, but the work- 
ings of hereditary madness— a calamity 
which should, we think, be shaded from 
the thoughts as one of our being’s most 
awful mysteries. The hero, a younger 
son of a noble family of Rome, is sent 
in childhood, by his heartless parents, 
to the convent of Laverna, where the 
disease of his mind is sometimes deve- 
loped by the wretched superstitions 
around him, and sometimes soothed by 
the majestic scenery of the mountains. 
His elder brother dies — he returns to 
his home — and marries the lady who 
had shone before his boyish eyes in 
all “ the glory and the freshness of a 
dream,” but who had been given to 
another, and now regarded herself free 
by the reported death of her husband. 
But that husband lives to claim her, 
to awaken the fury in her lover’s veins, 
and finally to drive him to murder her 
by poison. The author, in all this, has 
shewn his capability of treating a fearful 
subject tenderly — lias imparted to the 
aberrations of madness something of 
the grandeur of destiny — and has irre- 
sistibly inculcated the practical lesson 
that a disease, whose strangest excesses 
have no moral obliquity in them, is 
capable of being softened and rendered 
gentler by the soothings of affection 
and the placid varieties of nature. Still 
—though we would on no considera- 
tion have lost the tendernesses and the 
majesties of the work— we do not think 
the subject fit for poetry. When mad- 
ness, like that or Clementina, arises 
from some great moral caup£— or sets 
loose a stupendous intellect, as in Lear 
— or makes sweet discord in a lovely 


• Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with three Dramatic Scenes and other Poems, by 
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mind, as in the instance of Ophelia — 
it may have a place in high fiction. 
But a simple malady derived at the 
birth — though the most intellectual of 
diseases — should, we think, be treated 
only by those who study it with a view 
to its cure. Indeed, to our feeling, not 
only absolute insanity, but all morbid 
emotions are unfit for the noblest uses 
of the bard. Fresh, healthful humanity, 
healthful even when erring, is the only 
fit theme for a poet of so pure a heart, 
and so sweet a fancy, as the author 
before us. 

The excellencies however of this 
poem, as we have already intimated, are 
of a very rare and exalted order. The de- 
scription of the scenery around Lavema 
is striking as one of Salvator’s wildest 
pictures. All the loves of Marcian and 
Julia — when the visitings of disease do 
not break in on them — are at least as 
beautiful as any thing of the kind in 
the author’s former poems. The little 
words and figures seem like the over- 
flowing drops of hearts too full of pas- 
sion and of joy. But perhaps the finest 
of all — certainly the vastest piece of con- 
templative imagination ever embodied by 
the author, is the. following address to 
the ocean, which we prefer to the cele- 
brated apostrophe with which u Childe 
Harold” closes. 


O thou raft ocean ! ever-sounding sea ! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, wjuch, downward hurl'd 
from the black clouds, lies weltering and alone. 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 

Thy voice b like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is like a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this ; nor chance nor 
change 

Raffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest- waken air ; 

But o'er its wastes, the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound his bosom as they go . 

Ever the same it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated round the seasons come 
And pass like visions to their viewless home. 

And come again and vanish : the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 

And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 

' And the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 

Thou only, terrible ocean, hast a power 

A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 

When thou dost lilt thine anger to the clouds, 

4 fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Tty (fated green forehead. If thy waves be driven 
1 btiettirards and forwards by the shifting wind, 

How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
Andfffjp'teh thine arms, and war at once with 
Heaven ! 
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44 Thou trackless and immeasurable main ! 

On thee no record ever Hved again 
To meet the hand that writ it ; line nor lead 
Hath ever fathom'd thy profoundest deeps. 

Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who 'tis said 
Can move the mighty ocean into storm. — 

Oh ! wonderfnl thou art, great element : 

And fearful in thy spleeay humours bent. 

And lovely in repose : thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 

4 Eternity, Eternity, and Power." 

There is a great deal of exceeding 
beauty in the minor pieces of this vo- 
lume, but we can only enumerate a few 
which have particularly pleased us. 
“Amelia Wentworth,” a dramatic scene, 
has a deep pathos and an affectionate 
familiarity, which are most soothing and 
resistless. The " Rape of Proserpine” 
is a piece of pure Greek beauty, and 
has tne merit of redeeming PIuio from 
the grimness usually attributed to his 
frapie. The scenes which represent the 
last moments of the apostate Julian are 
entirely in a different style from any 
which Mr. Cornwall has hitherto at- 
tempted — they are calm, philosophic, 
and speculative — though their disserta- 
tions on life and immortality are very 
beautifully checquered and relieved by 
touches of the genuine pathetic. One 
argument for the renewal of our exist- 
ence is put with a beauty which con- 
vinces, and which no speculator, unless 
a poet, could devise — 


44 I cannot think that the great mind of man 
With its accumulated wisdoms too 
Must perish ; t chg, the t cords he uttert live 
And is ike spirit which gives birth to things 
Below its own ersations f n ‘ 

This sentiment is manifestly the ex- 
pression of a mind which feels and 
knows its truth, and is to itself, afe well 
as to the world, a high evidence of its 
hopes. Well may one, who can feel 
and imagine like him, recognize the 
imperishableness of his being. Well 
may he feel in his own conceptions, the 
proofs of a glory to be revealed here- 
after; and in nis sensibilities, some 
trains of emotion, which must “ have 
in heaven their perfect rest.” Our au- 
thor has a right to these assurances of 
his “ natural piety,” for the “ vision 
and the faculty divine” are his — the 
clear purity of thought which this world 
cannot destroy. Tne words he has ut- 
tered will live . May he long continue 
advance in his noble career, and pursue 
it rejoicing ! 
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ITALIAN WATER-PLANTS. 


MR. EDITOR, 

AS some of your readers may possibly 
have it in view to visit Italy in tne course 
of this summer, or, what is better, in 
the succeeding autumn, allow me to 
oint out a service, which any of them 
aving a taste foj botany, might render 
to the horticulturists of this country. 

In passing from Ferrara to Venice 
you embark on the Po at Ponte del 
Lago Oscuro ; you then sail down this 
river, and at a certain point, the name 
of which has escaped me, you enter the 
first of a chain of canals which lead to 
the lagunes, or shoals of Venice. In 
these canals are many very curious and 
beautiful water-plants in the greatest 
luxuriance. Besides a yellow-flowered 
floating Villarsia, the specific name of 
which I have not been able to ascertain, 
there is the Salvinia natans, Trapa na- 
tans, and Valisneria spiralis; none of 
which have been yet introduced here, 
with the exception of the Trapa natans. 
which existed a few months in the pond 
of the Hammersmith nursery some years 
ago. 

The shortest way of acquiring such a 
knowledge of these plants as wiU enable 
any person of observation to recognize 
them floating on the. water, will be to 
get a sight of the figures or dried speci- 
mens in the Banksian or Linnean Li- 
braries. 

The two first species are instances of 
complete plants floating in pure water, 
without touching soil with aqy part of 
their roots. The Salvinia resembles at 
a distance a tuft of mountain-ash leaves 
which had dropt into the water, and its 
curious yellow flowers proceed from its 
roots. 

The Valisneria affords a singular proof 
of the sexuality of vegetables. “ This 
plant,” Keith observes (Physiology of 
Vegetables, ii. 320.), “ is of the class 
Dioecia, producing its fertile flowers on 
the extremity of along and slender stalk, 
twisted spirally like a cork-screw, which 
uncoiling of its own accord about the 
time of the opening of the blossom, 
elevates the flowers to the surface of the 
water, and leaves them to expand in 
the open air. The barren flowers are 
produced in great numbers upon short 
upright stalks issuing from different 
roots, from which they detach them- 
selves about the time of the expansion 
of the female blossom, mounting up 
like little air-bubbles, and suddenly ex- 
panding when they reach the surface. 


where they float about in great numbers 
among the female blossoms, and often 
cling to them in clusters so as to cover 
them entirely; thus bringing the sta- 
mens and pistils into immediate con- 
tact, and giving the anthers an oppor- 
tunity of discharging their pollen iuune-. 
d iately over the stigma. , When this, 
operation has been performed, the now* 
uncoiled stalk of the female plant be- 
gins again to resume its original and 
spiral form, and gradually sinks down, 
as it gradually rote, to ripen its fruit at 
the bottom of the water.” 

I-have picked up some of these fe- 
male flower-stalks which, having been 
broken by the oars, or some other acci- 
dental circumstance, were floating on 
the surface of the canals above-men- 
tioned, which, when uncoiled and 
stretched out, measured ten feet in 
length, which shewed that the canal 
must be of that depth at least. 

The Valisneria has been introduced 
more than once into the Jardins des 
Plantes at Paris and Ghent ; but never 
ripened its seed in either, and lieing an 
annual, was of course lost. The only 
botanic garden on the Continent in 
which I found it, was in that at Avig- 
non, the director of which, Mr. Esprit 
Rcynien, is a botanist of great zeal and 
activity, and is at present engaged on a 
Flora of his environs, including the 
celebrated Vaucluse, which is, if pos- 
sible, still more rich in plants than in 
ideas relative to poetry ana u that vulgar 
passion which we have in common with 
the beasts that perish.” 

Though the Valisneria grows most 
luxuriantly in Italy, it is found in various 
places in the south of France; as near 
Avignon in the mains of the variegated 
meadows ; in the marshes at Carcasson, 
and near N ismes,and in the canal of Lan- 
guedoc, where, report says, it once sud- 
denly grew up from the bottom of the 
water in such abundance as to prove an 
impediment to navigation. This was at 
the time the plant was in flower, when 
it had shot up its female flower stems to 
the surface. A consultation among the 
directors was deemed necessary, to know 
what was to be done ; meanwhile, as this 
occupied some time, the spiral stalks 
found time to coil themselves up and 
retire to the bottom of the canal, so that, 
by the time the remedy was agreed on, 
tne disease had disappeared. Inis story 
I heard at Lyons from a gentleman who 
found the plant once in tnat neighbour- 
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hood — what credit is attached to it, 1 
dare not say. It is not unlikely to have 
happened under such a government as 
was that of France before the revolution. 

Mr. Audibert, a zealous botanist and 
nurseryman at Ten elk, department des 
Bouches du Rhone, Mr. Sarrette jun. bo- 
taniste et fleuriste at Marseilles, both 
Jcnow the plant and would furnish it to 
any person passing their way in the spring 
or autumn. The late severe frosts pre- 
vented me from receiving it from the 
former gentleman along with a number 
of other things which I received this 
spring. The safest wav, and that which 
1 ordered to be adopted, was, to sow the 
seeds in a pot in autumn, and send 
them off by coach in February or 
March — thi9 was done, but the severe 
winter killed the plants. 

As to the Salvinia natans, I pursued 
the following plan. I procured in Ve- 
nice a glass jar or gally-pot, about six 
inches square, with a round mouth 
about four inches diameter. Having 
spread out the plant between two square 
pieces of gauze, I sewed their edges to a 
piece of brass wire, bent so as to fit pretty 
exactly the inside of the square part of the 
jar. A liule bending and care was re- 
quisite to enter the plant by the more 
narrow and round mouth, but this done 
it was easy to rebend the wire into the 
square form, and so leave the plant float- 
ing on the water in the jar — the plant 
thus incased in gauze. The jar being 
three parts filled with water, over this 
was paced moss, to prevent the motion 
of the gauze while the plant was en 
route. In this way the plant travelled 
all day, the jar being placed in a wicker 
case, and set on the roof of the com- 
mon vehicles of the Vetturini. Every 
evening, when we rested for the night, 
the moss was removed, and the water 
renewed. Having stopped a few days at 
Milan, Geneva, Basle, and Strasburg, the 
plant was freed from its envelope at 
each of these places, placed naked on 
the water, ana the jar set outside the 
window. In this way l succeeded in 
bringing the Salvinia to Paris but 
there, nas ! I was destined to suffer the 
mortification of losing it; for, having 
placed it, as usual, outside the window 
m a fine evening about the end of Sep- 
tember last, on my getting up next morn- 
ing it was gone. What I felt can only 
be conceived by those whose delights. 


like mine, are in the vegetable world, 
and who have, while personally suffer- 
ing from a very painful malady, taken 
the trouble I took for such a length 
of time. The plant being reduced by 
friction and decay, from six inches 
square to about two inches, had un- 
doubtedly beeu carried off by a bird, as 
no human being could approach it out- 
side the window, nor could any one 
have known its value. I could only, 
therefore, blame myself for not putting a 
gauze covering to the mouth ot the jar. 

I believe l might have brought it 
home with equal safety, and much more 
ease, f)y planting it on the surface of a 
jar of wet moss, and laying gauze over 
that, wetting the moss once or twice a 
day ; and this method I should suggest 
to any traveller who may attempt the 
same enterprise; premising, that he 
must get the moss either on the moun- 
tains between Florence and Bologna, or 
(if he can) at some of the botanic gar- 
dens. Moistened flax or cotton might, 
perhaps, answer as a substitute. 

1 hope this account (which to some 
will be dull enough) of my failure both 
with Valisneria and Salvinia, may in- 
duce some traveller of taste and leisure 
to bring over those rare and curious 
strangers, and more especially Salvinia, 
S. H. T. 

Bayswater, May 4, 1820. 

P.S. The following memoranda may be 
useful to the iuvenile horticultural or bo- 
tanical traveller. — An immense variety of 
seeds and plants may be collected round 
Avignon, and especially at Vaucluee. 
Above forty varieties of orange and 
lemon may be purchased, at ten-pence 
each, at Nervi, near Genoa. Melon- 
seeds and paper-narcissuses from Na- 
ples. Above fifty distinct varieties of 
Bengal rose are to be seen in the Royal 
Gardens at Monza-— a good collection 
of succulents — and abundance of pines. 
A good many Alpines may be collected, 
with no trouble, by stopping two days 
at the post-house on the Simplon. 
Collection of Swiss plants from Geneva 
or Basle— general collections and cheap, 
from Ghent. AU the botanic gardens 
on the Continent, with a very few excep- 
tions, sell and exchange seeds, as is 
done by our Liverpool garden ; but, ex- 
cepting the Paris garden, they have no- 
thing worth asking for. 
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THE DRAMA. 


drury lane theatrb. fate will teach the author, who hiv- 

THE long-expected tragedy of Vir - doubtedly possesses some talent, to be 
ginius , at this Theatre, was a com- contented, for the present at least, with 
plete failure. It had neither nature nor nature and with history, 
art— poetry nor passion — the variety of The revival of Giovanni in London met 
the romantic drama, nor the stateliness with, and deserved, a very different suo- 
of the antique. It was a frigid imita- cess. This pleasant extravaganza, which 
tion of the tragic poets of France, writ- was originally produced at the CMym- 
ten in a cold declamatory style, without pic by Mr. Elhston, is well worthy of 
much of swelling pomp of numbers or the more extended sphere over which 
sentimental elegance to fill up the he now presides. The Don Juan of 
mighty chasm which the absence of the Opera, with his infinite gaiety and 
truth and nature occasions. There were spirit, would, to our feelings at least, 
however some vigorous lines, and a be too gross and selfish for endurance, 
general smoothness of diction which were not his stoiy little else , than the 
proved that the author might have done means of combining a series of the di- 
better, if he had not been seduced by vinest harmonies. Here his exploits are 
a false notion of tragic dignity. In vain merely exuberances of the animal spirits, 
did he raise Virgimus to the rank, or his wickedness is changed into frolic, 
at least the costume of a general, give and all his worst libertinism becomes 
Appius a regal palace, and exalt the an airy jest. The idea of opening the 
young Roman school-girl into a bois- piece in Tartarus, of representing Gio- 
terous heroine. To supply the place vanni as flirting with the Furies and 
of marvellous incident, of which the making love to Proserpine, of sending 
story is so barren, he made the modest him back into the world because he 
unconscious virgin wander out in the is not fit for the infernal regions, and of 
evening on the banks of the Tyber to suffering him to steal the old thief Mer- 
meet her lover, brought Appius thither curves wings and Charon’s boat to take 
in his stead to enjoy a keen encounter back himself and three ladies to the 
of words with the formidable lady, and earth, is very daring and happy. The 
Virginius himself to fancy his daughter lower parts of Greek story were never 
impure, find her only imprudent, and burlesqued so pleasantly, or their gloom 
protect her from the decemvir. He laughed away m a spirit of humanity so 
could not be content to take the cata- genial. There are tew things better on 
strophe from the historian, but, as he tne stage than the song of the three happy 
fist deprived the youth of Virginia widowers, whose wives Giovanni so 
of its gentleness, he took its sacrifi- maliciously brings back'to their unex- 
cial glory from her fate. He repre- peering arms, or the demeanour of the 
sented her father as striking the dagger ladies on resuming their old preroga- 
to her heart, more from pride than tives. The piece is agreeably variegated 
patriotism $ and instead of giving its by snatches of well-known tUnes—dd 
true dignity to her death by exhibiting favourites quaintly applied and happily 
it as awaking the spirit of freedom introduced — whicn often startle us into 
from its slumber, ana restoring liberty a train of agreeable associations on a 
to Rome, he made U9 feel it as a sudden. Madame Vestris, as the hero, 
mere tragical mistake* arising from a plays with much liveliness, and sings 
chimerical sense of danger; a rash act in the truest taste. Rut we do not 
which a moment’s delay would have think her equal to the original Gio- 

S revented! Mr. Kean, as Virginius, vanni of the Olympic, Miss Burrell, 
id not improve the author’s concep- who went through the character, from 
tion. The measured verse rolled hea- Pandemonium to the altar, in a free 
vily from his lips in a drowsy tone; spirit of frolic and of joy we have never 
ana his touches of beauty, though not hailed on the boards since Mrs. Jordan 
absolutely wanting, were exceedingly left them. Her acting was a real, genu- 
rare. Tne piece, astonishing as it inay ine, hearty thing — a nigh sporting with 
seem, was treated by not a few of the mischief without harm — the triumph of 
regular critics as on a level with the ex- a jocund spirit, and a single heart, think- 
quisite production of Mr. Knowles 1 ing and fearing no evil. How triumph- 
The town, however, suffered it to lan- antly did 9he defy the terrors of the 
guish and expire; and we trust that its burning marie, or sing " Giovanni 
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amoig the Furies,”— -or, " glory to 
have 'scaped the Stygian Pool!” She 
has a voice of great depth and richness, 
and an honest straight-forward nature, 
of which we heartily wish Mr. Ellis- 
ton, who must be acquainted with 
her merit, would allow to gladden his 
theatre. 

. Mr. Kean’s benefit — always, as it 
ought to be, an occasion ofhign interest 
in the theatrical world — this year, not 
only filled Drury Lane, but also the 
rival theatre. He performed Jaffier, 
which is, we should imagine, one of the 
most arduous parts for an actor in the 
whole range of tragedy. It is a long 
and weary part — with no very promi- 
nent passages— and no scope for that 
exertion of encigetic will which Mr. 
Kean is so fitted to embody. In the 
earlier scenes he was ineffective, for he 
is a wretched declaimer ; but he kindled 
with the passion, and where it broke 
into tenderness, melted all hearts by his 
tremulous tones and little quiverings of 
anguish. The finest thing in the per- 
formance was his way of telling Bclvi- 
dera that his friend had struck him : his 
whole nature seemed to recoil at the in- 
dignity in extremest agony, and his ac- 
tion of bewildered shame was most true 
and affecting. Mr. Elliston was the 
Pierre; but, as he resembles that gay vil- 
lain in one thii^g, that “ he has done the 
state some service,” we will say nothing 
of the points in which his dissimilarity 
was obvious. Belvidera was well per- 
formed by Mrs. M‘Gibbon, who played 
the part neither so loudly nor so lus- 
ciously as is usual. But the great source 
of attraction was evidently tne farce, in 
which Mr. Kean had promised his friends 
to display the accomplishments of the 
admirable Crichton, and in an intro- 
ductory address, delivered by Mr. Rus- 
sell, suffered himself to be nick-named 
“ The admirable Kean.” Alas l for hu- 
man hopes ! He discovered great sweet- 
ness of voice, and some skill in the art of 
fencing ; but before he had reached the 
summit of his ambition as Harlequin, 
he sprained his ancle in a vain attempt 
to dance with Miss Vallancey, and was 
afterwards able to exhibit nothing but 
his powers of mimickry. We are so sorry 
for the result of his frolic, which has de- 
prived the stage of his real merit ever 
since, that we shall only express our 
feeling, that the man who can play 
Othello as he does, will add little to hi9 
reputation, by shewing that he is the 
best dancer or mimic in the world. 

A novelty on the English stage — a tra- 
Niw Monthly Mao. — No. 78. 


gical opera in blank verse — has been pro- 
duced at this theatre with success. We 
do not wish to see the experiment often 
repeated ; but this once we shall not com- 
plain. The story, which is founded on 
the murder of Rizzio in the presence of 
Mary Queen of Scots, seems to us hap- 
pily selected ; because it affords a nt 
opportunity for the introduction of the 
refinements of Italian music, and the 
sweet and plaintive simplicity of the 
Scotch. The author, in representing his 
hero as softening the heart of an assas- 
sin who is meditating his death, while 
he is unconsciously singing, has flft once 
finely complimented tne influences of 
the musician, and has made his song 
contribute to the action. The language 
of the piece is of the best order ofcon*- 
mon-place throughout, and sometimes 
touches on the fanciful ; but we, for the 
most part, dislike blank verse, except 
when the representation is sufficiently 
dignified to become ideal, and the 
thoughts are such as M voluntarily move 
harmonious numbers.” The music is 
almost entirely good, though in very 
different styles ; tor the airs by Braham 
are among his best; a song and chaunt 
by Attwood are worthy the pupil of 
Mozart ; and the selection from the old 
Scotch tunes, which are to our hearts 
the choicest in the world, is singularly 
judicious. Mr. Braham, as Rizzio, singa 
as well, and Miss Carew, as Lady Mary, 
better than ever. The scenery is supe- 
rior to that usually exhibited on tni9 
stage, hut it yet wants “ the freshness 
and the glory” of that which contributes 
so largely to the attractions of the rival 
theatre. 

COVBNT GARDEN THEATRE. 

We have said, on some former occa- 
sion, that Macjeady is the most roman- 
tic of actors. Since his performance of 
Macbeth, we may yield nim this praise 
in a higher sense than before. If, in 
Rob Roy, he embodied a character of 
rose romance— one into whose manly 
eart the craggs and lone hills and roll- 
ing mists had sent their influences — 
here he has pictured to us the hero of 
the most romantic poetry — one on whose 
soul the shadows of things not seen by 
vulgar eyes are resting, one whom the 
spirits of the earth fascinate, and about 
whose path airy spells arc hovering to 
enchain and to delude him. Macready, 
from the time of the appearance of the 
Weird Sisters , looked and moved bewil- 
deredly, seemed visibly acted on rather 
than acting, and spoke as in a fearful 
dream. His mode of delivering the so- 
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liloquy was beautiful and new ; instead 
of starting suddenly as at a ghost, he 
looked about amazedly, gradually recog- 
nized the phantom of the heat-oppressed 
brain, and awakened from the vision only 
to a shuddering sense of real and deeper 
horror. The scarcely mortal tones with 
which he gave the last lines — the trem- 
bling of his hand on the lock of the fa- 
tal <mamber, and his stealthy gliding into 
it, left the audience in a hushed ex- 
pectation. Still finer was his entrance 
after the deed : his delivery of the first 
speeches in a frightful whisper — his vivid 
picture of agony when the stupor ceased 
—and his mode of giving the speeches 
of “ I could not say Amen, when they 
did say God bless us,” and the heart- 
bleeding description of “ The innocent 
deep.” No one can give a speech in 
which, amidst the passion, there is a 
parenthetical beauty — as in this last- 
like him; his noble voice breaks into 
the calmly imaginative, and gently gives 
the placid image, and then rushes on 
with the passion, as if its course had 
hever been interrupted, with a delicate 
discrimination and an all-pervading har- 
mony. His performance of the banquet- 
scene, which all his predecessors whom 
we have seen either slurred over or 
mangled, was almost perfect. Instead of 
bullying the ghost from the room, he 
trembled from it, sunk exhausted on a 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, exclaiming, “ Hence, horrible 
shadow — unreal mockery, hence,” in the 
tone not of command, but of agony. In 
the last act he most powerfully exhi- 
bited the fearful struggle with destiny ; in 
which he seemed tobear up so bravely, 
that we could scarcely believe he was to 
fall. Terry's Macduff- was alternately 
eneigetic and affecting. Mrs. Bunn ana 
Mrs. Faucit have played Lady Macbeth 
in turns, both respectably — and more 
we do not expect, or even desire. We 
should almost regret a tolerably successful 
attempt to give some image of this cha- 
racter, lest it should disturb that one 
sublime remembrance which yet remains 
“ in unapproachable divinity” in the 
stateliest cnambers of the soul. 

8URRBY THEATRE. 

The drama of Old Mortality , founded 
on the celebrated Scottish romance of 
that name, is far better than we ventured 


to anticipate. The vast religious inte- 
rest of the original is not, and could not 
be, transferred to the acted drama; but 
all the other parts of the story are brought 
out with a power, and wrought with a 
skill, which leaves a less cnasm than 
could have been expected. The wrest- 
ling-match at the inn between Burley 
and Both well — the scene in the loft, 
where Burley's remorse so tremendously 
shakes, yet does not burst the armour of 
fanaticism with which his soul is girded 
—the perils of Henry before Claver- 
house, and his deliverance — his awful 
situation in the lone house where the 
Covenanters are waiting for his blood 
till the Sabbath shall expire — and the 
scene in the cave between Burley and 
Morton — though some of their strange 
solemnity is gone, have all the life and 
passion with which they are instinct in 
the novel. The catastrophe, indeed, is 
greatly improved from the original, 
where it is contrived with singular lack 
of skill. Mr. Huntley’s dress and ap- 
pearance as Balfour — except that he 19 
somewhat too tall — admirably realize 
our ideas of the outward man of the 

S assassin. His acting is no less ex- 
nt, and, if propriety suffered him to 
pour forth the scriptural language of 
the novel, would be sublime. Mr. Wat- 
kins plays Morton in a fine,gallant style, 
wortfiy of the character. Fitzwilliam is 
very clever in Cuddie ; bnt there is too 
much consciousness in his humour. 
Mrs. Dibdin performs Lady Margaret 
with dignity and ease — Miss Taylor, 
Edith with delicacy and pathos— artd 
Miss Copeland, Jenny Dennison with as 
pretty rustic coquetry and genuine nawet£ 
as heart could wish. The whole » very 
interesting, especially the scene in the 
cavern, where Morton bursts on Burley 
in his awful moment of self-confliet to 
recover the deeds of Lady Margaret's 
estate, seizes them from the flames, and 
leaps the tremendous chasm in safety! 
This wild and fearful scene is set visiOTS 
before us. In the battle of BothweU 
Brigg, with which the piece concludes. 
Barky, stricken over the battlements, 
but dinging to them with his feet, fig'hts 
with his head downwards till he expires 
— an improvement in the art of t€ brave- 
ly dying” which we recommend to the 
serious attention of Mr. Kean. 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Cambridge, May 20. — The Hebrew Uni- 
Tfrsity Scholarship for the present year has, 
after a long investigation, been decided in 
favour of George Attwood, B. A. of Pem- 
broke Hall ; and to John Jowett Stevens, 
B. A. scholar of Jesus College, the sum of 
£20 was voted to be presented as a premium 
for the great knowledge of Hebrew display- 
ed by him in the examination.— The Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal for the best English 
poem, for the present year, is adjudged to 
Mr. G. E. Scott, of Trinity Hall — subject, 
44 Waterloo:' 

Our scientific readers will hear with plea- 
sure of the intended establishment of two 
new Observatories. One of these we have 
already mentioned ; it is to be at the ex- 
pense of Government, and is to be built at 
the Cape of Good Hope, with an astronomer, 
assistants, &c. The other is to be built at 
Cambridge, partly at the expense of the 
University, and partly by public subscrip- 
tion. The Plumian professor is to be the 
observer at this latter place ; and this, it ap- 
pears, is guaranteed by the foundation-deed. 
Both these observatories are to be furnished 
with the best instruments our artists can 
make, and the observations made at the lat- 
ter place are to be printed annually, and cir- 
culated amongst the different Observatories 
on the Continent. 

Fortign Commerce. — An old Asiatic Mer- 
chant's Reflections on the present difficul- 
ties of the country, and on relieving them 
by opening new markets to our commerce, 
has justly attracted the notice both of mer- 
cantile men and of statesmen. The author 
is a member of parliament, and we observe 
with pleasure that he has been added, by 
special vote, to the committee now investi- 
gating the petitions. He states that the 
Americans have almost a monopoly of the 
trade of Continental Europe to China ; and 
this, combined with very great interme- 
diate advantages, viz. the demand for our 
manufactures in the extensive eastern Ar- 
chipelago, and the adjacent coasts of the 
China sea, might be secured to the enter- 
prize of our merchants, by an arrangement 
with the India Company to permit private 
*hips to trade with China in every thing but 
tea. He gives the heads of a plan for pro- 
moting this Eastern trade, which are so 
clear, and at the same time so practicable, 
that we trust the matter will be seriously 
taken up, and a negotiation entered into 
with the Court of Directors for opening this 
inexhaustible market for the manufactures 
and trade of the empire. 

Substitute for Cinchona. — Dr. Joseph Pa- 
wn lately read to the Academy of Sciences 
of Madrid, an account of a new-discovered 
plant of South America, possessing qualities 
similar to those of Cinchona. It is a shrub 
of a new genus, and has been called by Dr. 


P. anamila fclrifuga, but it is known to the 
Indians by the name of chininha. It has been 
administered to several patients with inter- 
mittent fevers, in doses of from a scruple to 
half a dram of the powdered root every three 
hours, and is said to have removed cases 
which had resisted the cinchona. 

Cheap Mode of preserving Anatomical Pre- 
parations. — It has been usual to employ, for 
this purpose, spirit of wine, somewhat above 
proof, and which costs about 18s. or 20 s. 
per gallon. It has been ascertained by Mr. 
Cooke of London, that a saturated solution of 
muriate of soda (common salt) answers the 
purpose equally well ; and this solution 
(about three pounds of salt to the gallon) 
does not cost above lOd. per gallon. Mr. 
Cooke has received from the Society of Arts, 
for this discovery, the society's silver medal. 

Poetic Festival. — The congress of Bards, 
which was to have taken place at Wrexham 
in August, is, in consequence of the corona- 
tion, postponed to the second week in Sep- 
tember. 

Royal Academy. — The King has been gra- 
ciously pleased to distinguish the Royal 
Academy by a new mark of his gracious 
favour, in giving the President for the time 
being, a gold medal and chain, to be worn 
by him as President of that Institution. 
The medal bears a portrait of His Majesty, 
and is inscribed — “ From His Majesty King 
George the Fourth to the President of the 
Royal Academy." 

Sherbet. — It is not generally known that 
this beverage, so often mentioned with praise 
in Arabic poetry, is neither more nor less 
than a decoction of oatmeal and sugar, sea- 
soned when cold with rose water. 

Extraordinary Production . — There grew 
last year in the garden of Mr. Johnson, at 
8unbury, a stalk of wheat in the hollow 
of an apple-tree, five feet from the ground, 
which produced, without care, or scarce 
any notice, 80 1 straws, 33 ears, and 109 a 
grains of wheat, besides what was destroyed 
by birds and insects. The straw is still t6 
be seen in the hollow, where it grew all 
affixed to one root, and the produce grow- 
ing upon and covering near two roods of 
ground. 

The Longitude.— A. M. Hoene Wronsky 
complains in the Gazette de France of the 
flliberality of the British nation in not grant- 
ing him the reward of 20,000/. proposed by 
Parliament for the discovery of the longi- 
tude. This person declares, that 44 he has 
established a new lunar theory, which gives 
the solution required." Proud of his dis- 
covery, he hastened from Paris to London, 
where he immediately waited upon Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, who referred him to Dr. Young, 
by whom he says, 44 every thing is done at 
the Board of Longitude." In the mean time 
all his instruments, in spite of his remon- 
strances, were taken from the Custom- 
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house, and exposed to the Board of Longi- 34 new tracts, catenated lb Oodtftetacf Bliss- 
tude, who, after having minutely examined phbraous and infidel publications ; and, of 
them, discovered his secret, and then, coolly these and other publications Of the 8bffiety, 
returning them to hhn, informed him that upwards of 400, OoO have beCn issued in the 
his discovery was not new, and that the last three months. More ihhir 5,6o&L Mu 
Board had entertained a similar idea . M. been subscribed m aid of fhisparticiilarob- 
“Wronsky complains, that not only was he ject. — It has been ascertained* that the tiia- 
refused the Parliamentary reward, but even nufaeturing districts lit tlte ■ KoWh of Efig- 
his expenses to London were not paid, land, and the Western f>ait* of 1 ®06ttatifty 
which, he says, was the more unjust, as deeply and awfully Imbued wiih 1 irtfcUgiottfc 
'the English unfairly obtained a knowledge principles. 

of his lunar theory, and his theory of re- Universities.— There are at present H&8 4 
fractions. We should be glad that the students on the books of Trinity College, 
Board of Longitude would reply to M. Dublin— an unprecedented number. Ox- 
Wr on sky’s statements. ford has 410$, and Cambridge syafc mCm- 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle.— 'From here ; also quite beyond former example, 
the mean of daily observations on the mag- Champagne. — This celebrated wine is in- 

netic needle this year, it has been found to debted for its characteristic properties to the 
decrease about a' in its Western course, presence of carbonic acid. * It produces rapid 
compared with observations made last year ; intoxication, in consequence of the alcohol, 
but whether this recession will be progre^- which is suspended in, or combined with, 
sive is a question of considerable import- this gas, being thus applied in a sudden and 
ancc, and which must be decided by fur- very divided state to a larger extent of ner- 
ther observations j if so, the magnetic needle vous surface : for the same reason its effects 
may be said to have arrived at its maximum are as transitory as it is sudden *. 
variation Westward. The mean variation of Philosophic Girl. — The Italian Journals 
the magnetic needle at the close of 181 9, was mention that a young lady, only 13 years of 
$4° 30$' W. age, named Maria Catheriua Gherardi, a na- 

Precious Stones. — A diamond said to be tive of Serola, has maintained in public a 
worth $0,00 ol. and consequently one of the series of philosophic theses, in the Latin 
largest in the world, was among the spoils language. 

of the Peishwa, and is now in the East India A Free Monarchy. — In the work of James 

Company’s treasury, to be sold for the bene- I. entitled, “ True Law of Free Monarchies,” 
fit of the captors. It was brought to England it is laid down, that a free monarchy, is one 
by the ship York. A block of amethyst, or in which the monarch is perfectly free to do 
rather a mass of amethysts, has been sent as he pleases ! 

from Brazil to Calcutta. This extraordinary Administration of the Law. — The nation 
specimen is four feet in circumference, and ought no longer to be insulted with that 
weighs 98 pounds. It is in its rough state, public scandal of hired bail. As the judges 
and consists of more than 50 irregular co- go to their chambers in Serjeant's Inn, they 
lumns, smooth, transparent, purple and nave to pass through a host of shabby ill- 
white, shooting up like crystals from a com- looking fellows, who wait to become bail for 
mon matrix. any body, and to any amount, for the cbnsi- 

British Antiquities. — A subterraneous ce- deration of half a crown. If the plaratiB,on 
metery of very remote antiquity, was lately receiving notice, objects to such bail, other 
discovered by a farmer on the Carmichael persons are afterwards procured to justify, 
estate, near Hyndford Bridge, between by swearing themselves worth double the 
Douglas and Lanark. Several stone coffins debt. It is well known that many are hired 
have been found. for this latter purpose also, who commit 

Coffee. — Substitutes for this useful berry perjury on very moderate terms. All this 

have grown so much into use on the Conti- — 

nent, that the importation of that article into * The following simple test invented by 
Europe is reduced from seventy millions Dr. Hakncmann, may be relied upon in all 
of pounds annually to below thirty millions. CMC8 w hen an adulteration of lead is sus- 
Arakatscha.— Europe owes infinite grati- pectod.— Expose equal parts of sulphur and 
tude to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, powdered oyster-shells to a white heat for 
who first introduced from America the pota- fifteen minutes, and, when cold, add an 
toe. It has been lately stated, that there equal quantity of cream of tartar: these are 
grows in Santa Fe de Bogota, a root even to be put into a strong bottle with common 
more nourishing and as prolific as this plant, water, to boil foe an hour { and the solution 
It is called Arakatscha, and resembles the j s afterwards to be dented into ounce 
Spanish cbesnut in taste and firmness. It phials, adding twenty drops of muriatic acid 
is indigenous to the Cordilleros, a climate t0 ea C h. This liquor will precipitate the 
as temperate as that of Europe, and might i^ast possible quantity of lead in the most 
be cultivated here with the same facility as rapid manner ; the muriatic acid being added 
the potato?. to prevent a precipitation of iron, which is 

Counteraction of ltifidcl Principles. — The innoxious, and might accidentally be con* 
Christian Knowledge Society has published tained in the wine. 
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might be very easily altered. Previous no- 
tice >hould, in all cases, be given of the per- 
sons who arc to become bail, and they 
should be made to justify at the same time. 

Sea .Haler . — The practice of many who 
frequent sea-bathing places, of descending 
to the beach, and there swallowing, periodi- 
cally, copious draughts of sea-water, is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the health, from the 
excessive and permanent irritation of the 
stomach and bowels produced by this potion, 
in its state of mechanical mixture with sele- 
nite, floating particles of algae and fuci, and 
its integral combination of muriate of soda. 

New Coinage * — It is earnestly hoped that 
the coinage to be issued on the Coronation, 
wdl evince a more national and enlightened 
taste than wc have lately been accustomed 
to. We hope to see no devices belonging to 


particular oeder* of knighthood, no laurels, 
no allegorical personifications. Even, mot- 
toes should be avoided, for what sovereign 
cannot command the most flattering pane- 
gyrics of this kind? 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

To destroy Caterpillars.— K gardener at 
Glasgow practises a mode of destroying ca- 
terpillars, which he discovered by accident. 
A piece of woollen rag bad been blown by the 
wind into a currant-bush, and when taken 
out was found covered by these leaf-devour- 
ing insects. He immediately placed pieces 
of woollen cloth in every bush in his garden, 
and found next day that the caterpillars bad 
universally taken to them for shelter. In 
this way he destroys many thousands every 
morning. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

French Dramas , extensive Collection of . — 
k may be interesting to our amateurs of 
national, and especially of theatrical, anti- 
quities, to be informed that a bookseller of 
.Paris, M. Royer, a collector of literary cu- 
riosities, unpublished MSS. and other in- 
valuables , possesses a series of old French 
pi ays, from the time of the Mysteries to that 
of Rocrou, in one hundred and sixty-two vols. 
quarto. It is well known what use has been 
made of similar collections by Mr. Douce 
and other commentators on Shakespeare, by 
the late Mr, Beloe, in his “ Anecdotes of 
Literature jJ* and how far they contribute to 
illustrate the manners of a nation, and of the 
times to which they belong. 

Classical Hermes suspended. — M. Pottier 
, has been obliged, by particular circum- 
stances, to suspend the publication of his' 
Classical Hermes ; but intends to embody in 
a separate work the materials he had pre- 
pared for its continuation. 

ITALY. 

Copemican System of Astronomy pro- 
scribed . — lliat the immortal, but unfortu- 
nate, Galileo was imprisoned for insisting on 
the motion of the earth round the sun, as its 
primary — if that were the true cause of his 
imprisonment — is well known: also, that 
since that time, by a rescript of Benedict 
XIV. the Copemican System has been al- 
lowed to be taught among Catholics hypo- 
thetically only, not positively. The pretence 
for this rejection of science and truth is a 
veneration for Scripture, or rather for a ver- 
sion, that in the Romish church holds the 
place of Scripture, wherein it is said, the sun 
stayed at the command of Joshua ; and else- 
where, “ the sun rises , and the sun sets , but 
the earth abide th evert” or, as they render 
it, the earth standeih still , or reposeth , ever. 
Whether this prohibition will De persisted 
in is likely to be brooght to the test before 
long. Sig. Settele, Prpfcssor at the Archi- 


Gymnasio della Sapienza, proposed, on the 
invitation of his superiors, to print his course 
of Astronomy, in which the circulation of 
the earth as a planet was taught positively, 
not hypothetioally. The inspector of books 
previous to publication, has withheld his 
permission for printing this work ; conse- 
quently has prevented its publication, under 
the authority of the decision and rescript 
above referred to. It is said, that the author 
has determined to obtain a definitive deter- 
mination on this point from the Congrega- 
tions of the Holy Office, and of the Index 
Expurgatorius. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Plantain Root, a Febrifuge. — Dr. Perrin 
has lately read to the Society of Natural 
Sciences, of which he is a member, observa- 
tions he has made on the febrifugal virtues of 
the roots of the plantain (plantago mqjor, 
minor et lattfolia , Linn.) He is of opinion 
that it may be employed with advantage in 
intermittents. The question may easily be 
brought to the test of experiment, as the 
plant is common in all parts ; and the leaves 
are known to every school-boy as a vul- 
nerary. 

DENMARK. 

Powerful Rockets, Luminaries.— It may 
be within the recollection of our readers, 
that 4 * wicked Will. Whiston,” as Swift 
called him, proposed to ascertain the longi- 
tude by means of great fires kindled in places 
distant from each other. Something not 
very unlike his notion seems to be in the 
way for being realized by a late invention of 
M. Schumacher, captain of Artillery, at Co- 
penhagen. He fabricates a new species of 
rocket, which is much larger than a Gon- 
greve rocket, and rises to a prodigious height ; 
when arrived at the extreme point of eleva- 
tion, it bursts, and spreads a light so lively 
that it may be seen at the distance of thirty 
leagues. The inventor discharged several of 
these rockets from the little island of Hielm 
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in the Cattcgat. HU brother was, mean* 
while, at the Observatory at Copenhagen; 
and, although nearly thirty leagues off, and 
provided only with an ordinary telescope, 
he discerned them very distinctly, appearing 
as stars of the first magnitude. This experi- 
ment, with others, is taken as an excellent 
method of executing signals, and very useful 
for measuring the largest arcs of a circle; 

On this subject we may be allowed to sug- 
gest a caution : on occasion of the peace of 
1763* among other tokens of rejoicing, it 
was proposed to discharge six thousand of 
the most powerful rockets at the same in- 
stant ; and observers were desired in all 
parts to watch the moment of the explosion, 
and to transmit their observations, This 
was done by correspondents, some of them 
as far off as Wales, who described the bear- 
ings, effect, &c. of these powerful lumina- 
ries, — which, after all, were not discharged . 

GERMANY. 

Comets, pellucid Bodies f — M. Encke, 
Assistant Director of the Observatory at 
Gotha, has lately accomplished an exact 
representation of the track of the comet 
which appeared in the years 1786 , 1793, 
1805, and 181 9 . It is by means of an 
ellipsis of an uncommon form, if not abso- 
lutely unique, that the orbit of this body, 
(rather to be reckoned among planets 
than comets ) has been traced. That this 
bodv was not self-luminous, is now pretty 
well ascertained ; that the tail, or radiance 
emanating from this comet, and from all 
comets, was a lucid vapour, through which 
rays of light passed without interception, ad- 
mits of no question ; and if confidence may 
be placed in an accidental observation of the 
face of the sun, at the time when, by cal- 
culation, this comet should have been passing 
over it, the body also of this meteor was dia r 
p hano us ; — otherwise it was so very small as 
to escape the notice of the observer, who 
was, indeed, most intent on examining the 
spots then visible on the surface of the sun. 


There can be little doubt of this disposition 
spreading to other province* ; add perhaps 
it may become general under the patronage 
of the various governments of Europe. The 
whole, when properly arranged and digested, 
will doubtless elucidate many points of 
history which are now obscure. 

SWEDEN. 

Anglo-Saxon Coins discovered. — In the - 
course of last summer a number of work- 
men being engaged in digging in a field in 
the parish of Dalsund, in Bialstad Sock.cn, 
discovered a considerable quantity of ancient 
coins, and other articles, of fine silver : as 
nine bracelets of four different shapes ; also 
silver chains, which apparently were used as 
bracelets. Among 249 coins, the inscrip- 
tions on which were still legible, 87 were of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and, except three, were 
all struck in the reign of King Ethclred ; 
two are of the reign of his father Edgar ; 

88 bear date of the year 1005 . The re- 
mainder, except two Cufic coins, one of the 
year of the Hegira 280, the other of the year 
308, are German, struck under the reigns of 
the emperors Otho 1. and II. and the em- 
press Adelaide. This intelligence may prove 
interesting to British collectors whose series 
of the Anglo-Saxon coins are not complete. 

We know that a publication on this subject 
was in forward preparation, and same of the 
plates engraved, by the late Rev. Mr. South- 
gate of the British Museum ; but how far 
his plan was persevered in after the decease 
of the learned author, we do not know. 1 he 
Royal Cabinet of Antiquities at Stockholm 
is in possession of the antiquities thus acci- 
dentally obtained. 

RUSSIA. 

provisions rendered incorruptible: Vessel 
not submergible . — de Boucher, a French- 
man by birth, Counsellor of StaLe to hie 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, hats disco- 
vered a method of rendering the provisions 
intended for victualling ships absolutely in- 
corruptible. His discovery has been ap- 


PR U SSI A. 

Antumities to be preserved . — The Chancel- 
lor of State has given orders for collecting 
together into the Museum at Bonn, the Ro- 
man and German antiquities, which are 
now dispersed in various parts of the pro- 
vinces of Westphalia along the Rhine. Every 
proprietor of land may undertake whatever 
diggings or examinations he pleases on his 
own estate ; but he will not be allowed to 
displace those antiquities which by the sta- 
tion they occupy are historical monuments. 
This attention is due to the object, and to 
the intention of past ages. It, therefore, 
gives us pleasure to announce that a society 
°f has been formed in 

Silesia, for the purpose of explaining and 
publishing the antiquities found in that pro- 
vince ; and also another for the same pur- 
pose is formed at Naumburgh, in Thuringia. 


proved by the Economical Society, and by a 
committee of physicians. A gold medal 
has been decreed to him. The same gen- 
tleman has also presented to the Economic 
Society the model of a vessel that eannol 
sink : it has been applauded by a practical 
shipbuilder. 

Russian Poem honoured in China . — The 
Emperor of China has received the “ Ode to 
the Supreme Being/* written in Russian by 
Gabriel Roman owtcht, a Russian poet : he 
has caused it to be translated, has had it co- 
pied in both languages (the Chinese and the 
Tartar) written on a piece of rich silk, and 
suspended in the interior of his palace. This 
incident will give rise to various observa- 
tions ; few, indeed, are the instances in 
which the Celestial Empire has condescend- 
ed to accept ideas, especially on subjects 
connected with theology, from foreigners, 
or others not of its own persuasion and sect. 
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Greek City. — Letters from the south of 
Russia state, that M. Kaptnest, a German 
proprietor, has discovered an ancient mole 
and other unquestionable remains of a Greek 
town, at a village called Koktabel, situated 
between Kafta and Sudack, in the Crimea. 
M. Kaptnest believes them to be the ruins 
of Theodosia; but a gentleman who has 
visited the spot, is haithy persuaded to refer 
them t 6 so considerable a city. 

REPUBLIC OP HAYTI. 

Official Journal : President's Address — 
The Telegraph is the official journal of the 
Republic : it is composed in the French lan- 
guage, and well printed. The Number for 
December 19, 1819, contains an account of 
an excursion lately made by the President 
in the arrondissement of Jacmel, and his ad- 
dresses to the different authorities of that di- 
vision of the island. That which he deli- 
vered to the Judicial Order deserves to be 
recorded : we give it almost entire. — ” The 
obligations which are laid on you are not 
confined to your assembling in the hall of 
the tribunal to pronounce judgment on the 
cases brought before you. The love of the 
public good should prompt you, as well as 
myself, to desire the entire suppression of 
the spirit of chicane, which seems to threaten 
to extend itself greatly, to the division and 
mutual enmity of families. . Experience 
has proved to me that it depended much 
and always on the judges to withhold their 


fellow-citizens from involving themselves 
in the intrigues of certain deceitful men, 
whose conduct is influenced by motives of 
self-interest, in exciting the citizens to en- 
gage in proceedings repugnant to good.faitb. 
Consider yourselves as fathers of families, 
when you are called to decide on the dif- 
ferences which occur berween your country- 
men. Rather be arbiters of their contro- 
versies, than inexorable judges ; and pity 
the situation of the innocent who often loses 
his cause, because the forms of justice, puz- 
zling the facts of the case, entangle the af- 
fair in an inextricable maze. The laws, un- 
der a form of unrelenting austerity, address 
themselves only to obedience : they cannot 
abate this, to converse with men as a good 
father converses with his children. Those, 
therefore, who are the organs of the laws, are 
bound to explain them in the most favour- 
able sense to such as seek their protection. 
Remember, also, that justice and equity 
should always preside over your actions. 
Banish every predilection ; never reject the 
poor from your heart; and never decline 
any of the fatigues or disagreeable cir- 
cumstances which accompany the offices 
you have agreed to hold : you will hereby 
ensure the esteem of your fellow-citizens, 
and obtain that internal peace, that satisfac- 
tion which announces itself in a much more 
effectual manner than any thing else in the 
mind of the upright man ! !” 


USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

On the Force of a Jet of fValer. — M. J. 
Morosi, Member of the Imperial Institute of 
Milan, has published an account of a new 
phenomenon in hydrodynamics, which pro- 
mises to be of considerable utility in the ap- 
plication of that science. In consequence 
of the establishment of a manufactory at 
Milan, in which the power of water was to 
be applied, M. Morosi commenced a course 
of experiments, to determine the force of a 
stream or jet of water. They were made by 
directing a jet of water against a round disc, 
and estimating the force exerted on it by a 
balance. In this way, which is the usual 
method employed, an expression of the 
fourae of the water was obtained. But M. 
Morosi obnerved, that in the experiments, 
the water which had passed against the disc 
was thrown off in a lateral direction all 
round, with a velocity scarcely inferior to' 
that with which it first moved, so that much 
of the forte possessed by the jet of water wa^ 
not brought into action on the dfec, but ^ras 
expended in the production of this lateral 
stream; and he concluded, that if in any 
way this could be accumulated on the disc, 
the effect would be much greater. To ob- 
tain, in part, this end, a rim of the height of 
six lines was raised round the edge of the 
disc, so as to form it into a kind of dish ; 
and risen, without changing any other cir- 


cumstance incite experiment, it was repeated. 
In the first case, the power exerted on the 
disc equalled 9 pounds 12 ounces of Mi- 
lan, now it was increased to 20 pounds. 

These experiments were made with a 
reservoir of water, ten feet (French) high, 
having an aperture in its side near the bot- 
tom, four inches square ; to this aperture 
was adapted a pyramidal canal, which, at its 
external orifice, was an inch in the side, so 
that the section of the stream of water was a 
square inch, but the length of the canal,, and 
the size of the disc against which the water 
struck, are not mentioned^ The disc wag 
placed vertically at such a distance from the 
orifice, as to correspond with the. maximum 
of contraction in the jet of water. • 

Improvement on Scissors*— A very valu- 
able improvement has been made On scis- 
sors. It is especially so to those employed 
for delicate operations in surgery. The ob- 
jection to the common scissors is, that in the 
act of cutting, they, to a very considerable 
extent, compress and bruise the parts. 
This is owing to the edges being set very 
strong, and to the particular angle at which 
they are set ; and is sufficient to account 
for wounds made by scissors refusing to 
unite by what surgeons call the first inten- 
tion. To remedy this defect, it was lately 
suggested to Mr. Stodart by Dr. Wollaston, 
to give to scissors the same kind of cutting 
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edge that a knife hat. This has been done, 
and the success has fully justified the expe- 
riment. The operation of Hare lip has 
been repeatedly performed with the knife- 
edged scissors both on the infant and on 
the adult, with complete success. The ope- 
ration is in this way performed with facility 
to the operator, and in less time than with 
the knife ; and consequently a less degree 
of pain to the patient. This improvement 
need not be confined to the science of sur- 
gery. A variety of delicate fancy-work is 
performed by scissors, all of which will be 
much better done by giving them knife- 
edges. There is a little art in setting the 
edges, readily acquired by practice ; this 
must be done with a view to the kind of 
work for which the scissors are intended. 
This improvement may easily be applied to 
common scissois, by grinding down the out-' 
er sides of the blades. 

Substitute for a Copying Machine. — 
Write with common wnting ink in which 
lump sugar has been dissolved, in the pro- 
portion of four scruples, or a drachm and a 
half of sugar to one ounce of ink. 

Moisten copying paper, (a paper which is 
sold at the stationers at is. lod. per quire 
fbr the use of copying machines,) by pass- 
ing a wet soft brush over it, then press it 
gently between soft cap paper so as to 
smoothen it, and absorb the superabundant 
moisture. 

Put the paper so moistened upon the wri- 
ting, and both between cap or other smooth 
soft paper, placing the whole on the carpet 
or hearth-rug, one end of which is to be 
folded over it. By standing and treading 
upon this, an impression will be taken equal 
if not superior, to what would have been 
taken by a copying machine. 

Tempering of Glass. — The experiments 
which have been tried in this country for 
rendering glass less brittle by heating it up 
to the boiling point, as suggested by a 
foreign journal, and thence inserted in 
our preceding Volume, have not been 
successful. It is confidently affirmed that 
the mechanical condition of glass, whether 
annealed or unannealed, is not capable of 
being altered by the heat of boiling water. 

New-invented Plough — A plough has late- 
ly been invented by the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, 
which works merely by human power. With 
two men to keep it in motion, and a third 
to regulate its course, it performs its office 
with as much precision and dispatch as 
could be done by any common pair of horses 
and a plough-holder. The utility of the in- 
vention will not, it is presumed, be confined 
to this object only, it being equally applica- 
ble to every purpose for which horses can be 
employed, except conveying a burden on 
the back. 

New Metal called Auntm Millium . — It 
having been a great desideratum with watch- 
makers, plate-workers, &c. tec. to procure 
new metal resembling gold, and possessing 
some of its best qualities, Mr. Mill has 
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been indatiod to apply hihtttft to this parti- 
cular object. After long trial and perse- 
verance, he discovered a metal which 'he 
calls aurnm milftum, and which he has no 
doubt will answer most of the purposes of 
gold, without being subject to the nume- 
rous imperfections of petit-or, pinchbeck. 
Sec. Sc c. In colour it resembles Cos. gold, 
and is nearly as heavy in specific gravity as 
jewellers* gold. It is malleable, and has the 
invaluable property of not easily tarnishing, 
to which the metals just mentioned, and all 
other imitations of gold are so particularly 
liable. It is very hard and sonorous, and 
requires care in the working. The price of 
it being from 4s. to 4s. 6d. an ounce, will 
not be an obstacle to its general use, and he 
has no hesitation in saying, that for beauty 
there is not any metal that exceeds it, as it is 
susceptible of an exquisite polish. 

Rubies. — These are the rarest, and have 
hitherto been the dearest, of all artificial 
stones. M. Doualt-Wicland, a jeweller of 
Paris, has discovered a method of making 
with the greatest ease excellent imitations, 
by fusing five ounces of strass and one gross 
of oxid of manganese. 

Nautical Improvements. — A simple me- 
chanical apparatus to impel boats instead of 
oars has lately been employed on the Thames, 
and it appears equally eligible for canal 
conveyance. It consists of the machinery 
of steam-vessels ; but the moving power is 
the hand applied to a windlass. Boats were 
first used on this principle with success on 
Whit-Monday, between London and Green- 
wich. The labour is much less than that of 
oars, and the impulse of the boat through 
the water much increased in swiftness. 

Though we consider this a very judicious 
mode of employing a rotatory motion, to 
impel vessels on a small scale, it possesses 
no merit on the score of novelty, engravings 
of a similar apparatus being to be found in 
Leupold*s Theatmm Machinarum , and other 
scientific works of a very early period. 

Magnetic Attraction . — Mr. Barlow's in- 
vention for ascertaining the correct u devia- 
tion” caused by local attractions in the ship’s 
compass is now undergoing, under the in- 
ventor’s direction, the ordeal of practical 
experiment on board his Majesty's ship 
Severn, which, we understand, the Lords of 
the Admiralty, actuated by a laudable xe ml 
for the improvement of' nautical science, 
have directed to be fitted out for that pur- 
pose. 

NEW PATENTS. 

Charles $mith, of Piccadilly , tn the 
County of Middlesex , superfine Colour- 
manufacturer ; for an Improvement in the 
Method or Form of making up superfine 
Oil and Water Colours , for Drawing , 
Painting , and other Purposes. January 
15, 1 81 Q. 

This invention consists in inclosing vari- 
ous kinds of superfine oil and water colours 
in wood, or any other material, so as to be- 
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com* a aperies of coloured pencils, to work 

1 ike, tfioft before known, capable of making 
perfect transparent or opaque drawings, on 
paper, or wood* linen, or any other mate- 
rial, by being wetted or moistened with 
water, oil, varnish, spirit, or any other 
liquid matter. To make them, take wood, 
or other grooves,, similar to those used for 
black-lead pencils, and inclose in them all 
kixxU. of the best superfine water or oil 
colours, .and fasten or glue them up, of 
whatsoever material they may be made, and 
round and finish them, so as to appear like a 
regular coloured drawing-pencil, fit for the 
purpose of drawing or painting, on any 
material, with colours, and japan, or colour, 
each pencil outside of the same teint it con- 
tain* within. 

JohnSmith, of Bermondsey, Surrey, Tim- 
ber Merchant ifor Improvements inmaking 
Arms or Axletrees for .Coaches, and all 
other Descriptions qf Carriages. April 
30, 1819. 


Joseph Barker, of Coitags Green, Cam- 
herwM,' fot Means of continuing ths Mo- 
tion of Machinery. February 6, 1816. 
This invention is, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing a' regular and constant motion and 
force to any machinery, even though the 
prime mover or actuating force is not con- 
tinuous or regular in its action. The means 
of effecting this is, by applying the prime 
mover of the machine, which may be the 
strength of meh or animals, wind, water, or 
steam, to raise up certain detached weights 
into an elevated trough or receptacle, 
regularly and continually delivered out to 
certain other machinery, of which the mo- 
tion will be continued in a regular manner 
by the descent of the said weights ; a recep- 
tacle being made large enough to contain a 
sufficient number of the said weights, they 
wilhact constantly upon the machinery, and 
continue the motion thereof even though, 
the action of the prime mover in raising the 
weights into the receptacle should decrease, 
or even cease altogether for a short time. 


In Mr. S.’a improved carriage, he con- 
structs the axletree in such a manner that 
the bearing takes place, for a short distance, 
at each end only, the bearings being both 
of the same diameter, form a cylindrical 
fitting within the box. The outer or ex- 
treme end of the arm is formed to a convex 
shape, whk:h bears against the end or bot- 
tom of the box in the centre only, to reduce 
the friction, and prevent the back of the 
collar on the inner end of the arm from 
touching the box when the wheel of the 
carriage drifts endways. A. ring, or collet of 
thick leather, or other fit material, is applied 
to the face of the collar, and secured by a 
ring of metal, bolted against the end of the 
nave of the wheel. The leather being firmly 
pressed round the edge of the box, and in 
contact with the face of the collar on the 
axle, prevents the escape of oil with which 
the axle is supplied. The ring of metal, 
which secures the leather collet, is fitted 
truly upon a cylindrical part of the arm, 
clone to the face of the collar, to keep it 
steady in its place, and by being bolted 
through the nave of the wheel, prevents 
the wheel from coming off by the motion 
of the carriage. • 

James Ha no eh the Younger, of Aberdeen, 
for an Improvement in preparing, roving, 
and epmaemg of Wool. November 13, 
1818 . 

Various methods have been employed for 
applying heat to wool during the processes 
of roving and spinning ; that which Mr. H. 
has adopted has been the introduction of 
cast-iron heaters into the retaining rollers 
used in these processes, always using th,ee 
rollers, and leading the wool over half the 
circumference of' their upper surface, by 
which means it becomes thoroughly warmed 
without retarding the working process. 

Nbw Monthly Mag.— No. 78. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

William Hall and William Rostill, 
of Birmingham, Warwickshire, Tortoise- 
shell-box-makers ; for a certain improve- 
ment in the manufacture of hafts, handles, 
or hilts, for knives, forks, swords, or any 
other instruments to which they are neces- 
sary, and can be applied, whether made of 
turtle or tortoiseshell, or other suitable ma- 
terial. April 11, 180£, 

Edward Coleman, Professor of the. 
Veterinary College, St. Pancras, Middlesex ; 
for a new and improved form of construction 
of shoes for horses. April 16, 1830. 

Major Rohde, of Leman-s treet, Good- 
man’s-ficlds, Middlesex, Sugar Refiner ; 
for a method of separating or extracting the 
molasses or syrup from Muscovado or other 
sugar. Communicated to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad. April 1 5, l 830. 

William Brunton, of Birmingham, 
■Warwickshire, Engineer; for certain im- 
provements on, and additions to, fire-grates. 
April 19 , 1820. 

George Lilley, of Brigg, and James 
Bristow Fraser, of Blackburn-house, 
Linlithgow, Scotland ; for certain improve- 
ments in the application of machinery for 
propelling boats or other vessels, and for at- 
taining other useful purposes, by means of 
an hydropneumatic apparatus, acted upon 
by a steam-engine, or other adequate power. 
April IQ, 1820. 

Thomas Hancock, of Little Pulteney- 
strect, Golden-square, Middlesex, Coach- 
maker ; for the application of a certain ma- 
terial to various articles of dress, and othec 
articles, by which the same may be rendered 
more elastic. April 29 , 1820. 

Thomas Cook, of Brighton, Sussex, 
Engineer ; for an improved apparatus for the 
purpose of cooking, which he designates, 
A Philosophical Cookery. April 29 , 1M0, 

' N 
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John Haoub, of Great Pearl-street, Spi» 
ttlfieldf, Middlesex* Engineer \ for * certain 
improvements in the method of heating'feot- 
houses, manufactories, and other buildings ; 
and of boiling liquids. May 1 820. 

John Ambrose Tickell, of West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, Gentleman ; for 
a cement to be used in aquatic and other 
buildings, and stucco-work, which is pro- 
duced by the use and application of a mine- 
mi substance, never before employed in the 
manufacture thereof. May o, 1820. 

Jos i a h Parkes, of Warwick, Worsted- 
manufacturer ; for a new and improved 
method of lessening the consumption of 
fuel in steam-engines, and furnaces in gene- 
ral, and for consuming smoke. May Q, 
1820. 

James Jacks, of Camberwell, Surrey, 
Gentleman, and Arthur Aikin, of .the 
Adel phi, Westminster, Gentleman; for a 
new or improved method or methods of pre- 
venting mildew in sail-cloth and other can- 
vass, and in other manufactures made 'of 
vegetable fibre. May li, 1820. 

James Scott, of Grafton-street, Dublin, 
Watch-maker ; for a new method of com- 
bining, adjusting, and applying, by ma- 
chinery, certain of the well-known mechanic 


powers, and modification* thereof, where 
power and velocity required. Mayli, 

' 1 ' nr 7 Tjh; X 

John Mei.Aii#ofJlomn»y-i^P5eq»rH®W 
ferry-roed, Weawaiuetcf, Engineer,, fqf. opr- 
tain improeemente on. gas-meter* . May i|, 
1820. . / c 

Roe aar WpapvM, of WiguK*e-*t^pet, 
Cavendish-square, ftano-for^m^qr , 
an improvement on piano-fortes, and cer- 
tain other stringed HUtruments. , May 4 3 , 
1820* 

John JBaktqn* of Falcon-square, JLojh- 
don, Engineer; for certain impipvemciU* 
iu propelling vessels, and in the ooentnue- 
t»on of engines and boiler* applicable to 
propelling, end other purposes* May 16 , 
1820. 

Richard Watts, of Crowcpurt, 
Temple Bar, Middlesex, Printer; for im- 
provements in inking printing-types with 
rollers, and in placing and conveying paper 
on types, and in inking with a cylinder. 
May 15, 1820. 

Edward Massey, of Ecclcstoo, Lan- 
cashire, Watch-manufacturer; for certain 
improvements in the construction of chro- 
nometers and pocket watches. May 
1820. 


MONTHLY 

BIOORA PHY. 

Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. com- 
posed from his own Manuscripts and other 
authentic documents, in the possession of 
hie Family and of the African Institution. 
®T Prince Hoare, With observations on 
Mir. Sharp's Biblical Criticisms. By the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. In 
one vol. 4 to. with Portrait, 2l. 12s. Od. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotsebue, from the German. 12 mo. 7s. 

' chemistry. 

The Rudiraentt of Chemistry ; illustrated 
by Experiments and Engravings. By Samuel 
Perkes, F. L. S. half-bound, 5s. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Combus- 
tion. By T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Proposal for establishing in Edinburgh 
and other Towns, a new improved Appara- 
tus for the application of the. Vapour of 
Water, Sulphur and other Medical sub- 
stances, found so efficacious in the cure of 
the Rheumatism and Diseases of the Skin. 
8 vo. 9s. 

CLASSICAL. 

R. Porsoni Notts in Aristophanem, qui- 
but Plan turn Comoediam , parti m ex ejusdem 
recensione, parti m e Manuscriptis emenda- 
tes et variis Lectionibus mstractam, pra- 
misit, et Collationum Appendicem adjecit, 
P. P. Dobrce, A. M. Coll. SS. Trinit. Soc. 
•vo. 2is. L. P. al. as. 

Scapula Lexicon Gr. Lat. cum Indicibus 
Giac. «t Lat. consffio et cure J. Bailey ; 


REGISTER. 

Opera et Studio J. R. Major, A. B. editum. 
Royal 4 to. si. 5s. 

dramatic. 

Abdallah, or the Arabian Martyr; a Chris- 
tian Drama, in 3 acts. Is. 6d. 

Virginius ; a New Historical Tragedy. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

Retsch’s Series of Twenty-six Outlines to 
Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust, engraved from 
the Originals. By Henry Moses. Demy 
4 to. 14S. proofs 218. 

VINE ARTS. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, with additional Observa- 
tions and Notes. By Henry Fuseli. With 
Portrait. 4to. ll. ids. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature 
by Pinelli, and on Stone by C. HoUmaa- 
del. To consist of four numbers, each 
number containing six Plates. Super-royal 
folio, ds. each, and 12 s. coloured. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Sim- 
plon. Drawn from Nature by Major Cock- 
bum, and on Stone by J. H&rdinge. To 
consist of 12 Nos. each No. containing five 
Plates, super-royal folio, 8s. each. A num- 
ber will be published every other month. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Mont 
Cenis. Drawn from Nature bv Major 
Cockbum, and on Stone, by C. HulLmandel. 
To consist of 12 Nos. each No. containing 
5 Plates, super- royal folio, 8s. each. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy. Drawn 
from Nature, and on Stone, by C. HuU- 
mandel. Medium folio, 3 os. 
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Italy tad Its Inhabitant* In the year* 
TffiloWiffll? ; With a>V*ew of the Manners, 
Gtafttfths, Theatres, Literature, and the Fine 
Atti 1 By Janie* A. GaHflb, of Genera, svo. 
9 vols. 

T1*e Ahhnal Register) hr a View of the 
History, PWitics, and Literature, for the year 
1819. 8vo.it*. 

Lecture* on the Philosophy of History, 
accompanied with Notes and Illustrative 
Engravings. By the late Rev. Ezekiel Blom- 
field. 4to. 20*. 

Letters on Ceylon, particularly relative 
to the Kingdom of Randy. By Captain De 
Btissche, Deputy Adjutant General in Cey- 
lon. Map. 8vo. 0*. 

* A Chcurastantial Account of the Prepara- 
tions for the Coronation of his Maje*ty King 
Charles the Second, and a minute detail of 
that splendid Ceremony. From an original 
MS. by Sir Edward Walker, Knt. Royal 
Svo. 14*. L. P. 28S. 

Narrative of Events illustrating the Vi- 
cissitudes and the Cession of Parga ; sup- 
ported by a Series of Authentic Documents. 
By Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned by 
the Parguinotes, in Refutation of the State- 
ments in No. XLV. of the Quarterly Re- 
view. By a British Merchant. Is. 
law. 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica re- 
lating to Slaves, from 33d of Charles II. to 
50th Geo. III. By John Lunan. 4to. 1 5s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A New Method of solving Equations with 
Ease and Expedi tion. By Tbeophilus Hold- 
red. 4T0. 7S- 

An Essay on Involution, and Evolution, 
-containing a new tyethod of ascertaining 
the numerical Value of any Junction of an 
unknown Quantity. By P. Nicholson. 8vo.6s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Jurisprudences % WllHam Matohinlbn, 
MJX FJLS. Svo. pp. p0. H 0d. 

. The wumrmi tastaace* In which medfeal evi- 
dence betraying the g r ow ra t ignorance, ha* not 
only paieari wkhont reprabrarion, bat ha* even 
been permitted to influence the voice of justice* 
render it extremely desirable that a manual of in- 
struction* should be established, calculated to guide 
the observations of practitioners to those points on 
which every legal question relating to Infanticide 
ought to turn. The author seems to have collected 
pnd arranged an Important mass of facts from his 
own experience, and the reports of medical journal* 
both British and foreign. It is impossible for any 
single work to dissipate e v er y doubt on so compli- 
cated a s abject; particularly as the opinions of ob- 
stetric practitioners art so diametrically opposite on 
many material questions; but Dr. Hutchinson** 
work is at least likely to facilitate inquiry, and con- 
tribute to the formation of scientific rules for the 
observations requisite on these occasions. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity ; and their Consequences, Physical, 
Moral, and Civil. By George Man Burrows, 
M.D. F.L.S. Ac. 8vo. pp. 320. 

The deplorable Ignorance and shocking brutality 
with which the unfortunate victims of Insanity 
were, until lately, treated, are subjects to which k 
Is Impossible to recur without feeling a sensation 
of shame for our species. For some years, how- 
ever, the accumulation of recorded observations 
has operated to produce considerable improvement 
ia the state of knowledge of this malady and its 
kindred disorders. Still there exists, unfortunately, 
u general impression, that insanity, if not incurable. 
Is at least so difficult of cure, diet few afflicted 
with It recover; secondly, that Insanity is an in- 
creasing malady ; thirdly, that insanity is an ex- 
ceedingly prevalent malady. The author considers 
these as fundamental and disgraceful errors, and 
proceeds to refute them from experience with gleet 
success. His work is not only entitled to the atten- 
tion of professional men, but is so rational, hu- 
mane, and philosophical, that by attending to its 
precepts, the most beneficial effects may be pro- 
duced fn cases of partial or recent derangement, 
by the cautious attentions of the friends and rela- 
tions of the patient. 


Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, miscellaneous. 

Hospitals, and Medical Schools, in France, Private Correspondence ef David Huxne, 
Italy, and Switzerland. By James Clark, the Historian, with several du anguished 
M J). resident Physician at Rome. §vo. 7*. Persons ; now first published from the 
Advice and Maxims for young Students Originals, in the possession of the Editor, 
and Practitioners of Medicine, with Remarks 4to. 3 1 s. 0d. 

on the Pirise. Bv Daniel Johnson. Xs. »d. An Essay on the Evils of Popular Igno- 
Letter to Lord Palmerston, Secretary at ranee. By John Foster. 8vo. 7s. 0d. 
War* on the Subject pf the Ophthalmic In- Essays and Sketches of Life and Character, 
atkutton for the Cure of Chelsea Pensioners. By a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. 
,, , X2mo. 0s. 

A Treatise oq Inflammation of the Mu- The Rector's Memorandum Book ; being 
ecus Membrane of the Lungs. By Charles the Memoirs of a Family in the North. 7s. 
Hastings, M. D. svo. 10s. 0d. The Vision ; a Jeu d’Esprit. Bt the late 

An Analysis of the Leamington Spa in fir Frederic Morton Eden. With Plates. 
Warwickshire; with Remarks on its Use 4 to. 31s. 6d. 

and Medicinal Qualities. By G. H. Wet- Original Miscellanies. By John L. Bick- 
therbead, M. D. nel, F. A. S. us. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with The Student's Common-Place- Book, or 
Deafness. By W. Wright, Surgeon. 4s. New Elegant Extracts. 7s. 0d. 

Mpdk^l Jurisprudence ; a Dissertation on Amials of Oriental Htemtnm. PhitT. Tb 
lotatiwte \a its rd^rions sn Phyaotogy and be continued quarterly, mo. Os, 
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A Word fbr the Kingnrid a* Word to >the 
Queen ; being a dispassionate Examination 
into the Causes of their Majesties separation, 
with a Suggestion for amicable Settlement, 
without resorting to the painful expedient of 
a Public Discussion. 8vo. 3s . , 

A Briton’s Welcome to his Queen, is. ■ 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

.The Natural History of Ants. By P. 
Huber; translated from the* French, with 
additional Notes, by J. R. Johnson, M. D. 
&c. is mo. os. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Winter Evening Tales ; collected among 
the Cottagers in the South of Scotland. By 
James Hogg, author of “The Queen’s Wake,** 
Sc c. Ac. In 3 vols. 

These tales on the whole, worthy of the high 
reputation which the Ettrick Shepherd enjoys. They 
abound with passages of great grandeur and beauty 
— with descriptions of alternate magnificence and 
softness-— which are manifestly produced by one 
who has an exquisite, relish for the varieties of na- 
tural scenery. They are not, however, very arti. 
flcially written, sometimes descending into tedious 
enumerations, and sometimes rendered heavy by 
a dull spirit of moralizing, for which Mr. Hogg’s 
fresh and lively genius is not adapted. The best 
things in these volumes are the pictures taken frorp 
a shepherd’s life, which are given with that intense 
vividness which actual recollection alone could in- 
spire. The account of storms in the .Shepherd’s 
Calendar is truly sublime; and all these reminiscences 
are full of that heartiness and manly feeling which 
the author has not lost in his literary successes. 
Well do we feel, in reading his works, that the fol- 
lowing lines of a great modem poet are suited 
to his character — 

“ Lore had he known in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills ; i 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that Is among the lonely hills !” 

The Retreat ; or Sketches from Nature, 
a Descriptive Tale. By the Author of “ Af- 
fection’s Gift,” “Treasures of Thought,” 
“ Letters on History,” Ac. In 3 vols. 

This is a very amusing and instructive tale. It 
has the rare merit of exhibiting quick sensibilities 
and high-wrought passions, and of giving to them 
a living interest which fascinates us, and yet of 
leaving on the heart no impression, except a sym- 
pathy with the mildest and the holiest virtue. Its 
characters are ably discriminated and well sup- 
ported, its sty le is chaste and elegant, and all its 
parts have a harmony and keeping not often found 
In modem fictions.- 

The Orientalist, or Electioneering in Ire- 
land. 3 vols. 15s. 

Tragic Tales, by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
l3mo. 3 vols. los. 

Sintram and his Companions; a Romance, 
from the German of Baron La Motte Fouque. 
13090. ■ 

Theban and Carthaginian Tales ; by John 
Hiftord. 12 mo. 6s. 

The Poetical Travels of Eugenius and An- 
tonina ; translated from the French of Mad. 
la Comtesse de Gcnlis. By Miss H. Jones. 
Small svo. 7s* 


Gwlygfcrdd) oOthrGhttd <df Sin f n’Tkke. 
By the Rev. Charles Lucas. lfliao.tfvole. 
1 6s. -fid. ■ ' < r ■■ * • ’ 1 ’ 

The Crusaders; an Historical Rotnanee 
of the 13th Centary; By Louisa Sidney 
Stanhope. 5 vols. 13 mo. 27s. Cd. 

Lochiel, or the Field of Culloden ; a No- 
vel* i*mo. 3 vols. il. is. > 

Warbcck of Wolfatcm. By Miss Hertford. 
3 vols. ismo. il. 4s. 

The Warbioke Legend ; a Tale of the 
Dead. 3 vols. lamo. 14s. 

POETRY. 

Zayda ; a Spanish Tale, in three Cantos ; 
and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonets, 
by Oscar, 1 vol. 

There Is a great deal of beauty, and more of pro- 
mise, in these poems. The praise of singular sweet- 
ness of versification, great delicacy of feeling, and 
frequent felicity of expression, are undoubtedly due 
to their author. He has, however, much yet to 
acquire, and more to resign, before he will enable 
the world duly to appreciate and to enjoy his 
powers. The chief fault of his poems is a redun- 
dance of epithet, and even of sentiment itself; he 
refines too much on his feelings, dwells on pretty 
generalities until the thread of his story is lost, and 
too often makes us regret that “ function is smo- 
thered in surmise, and nothing is but what is not.” 
This is, however, a good fault ; it shews the exuber- 
ance of the author’s genial tendencies and kind af- 
fections ; and while we recommend his little volume 
as a pleasing and elegant work, we look with hope 
for yet freer and nobler productions from his pen. 

A Queen’s Appeal ; pamphlet, 8vtk 

This is a poem written in the Spenserian stanza, 
in the character of her Majesty, giving a sort of 
sketch of her joumeyings, and expressing her feel- 
ings, in a mild and gentle strain, on her arrival in 
England. Its fault is, that it is neither a piece of 
pure imagination unconnected with political occur- 
rences, nor yet is it any political argument ;— it b 
a mere exposition of feelings chiefly connected with 
the scenery through which the Queen has passed, 
but which it is a mere gratuitous assumption that 
•he ever felt. As an Appeal on behalf of her Ma- 
jesty, it is very poor ; as a poem, it lias the merit 
of uniform elegance, and a degree of resemblance to 
Lord Byron’s «* Childe Harold.” The author has 
certainly powers, and evidently much facility of 
composition, which we shall be happy to see em- ' 
ployed on subjects fitter for the uses of poetry. 

Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems ; by John Keats, author of 
“ Endymion.” 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Leisure, or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
-A.M, Vicar of Bakewell, and author of “ The 
Friends, a Poem,” Ac. 6s. 

Fitz-florian’s Alphabet, or Lyrical Fables 
for Children grown up. 5s. 6d. 

Ellen Fitz-Arthur; a Metrical Tale m 
Five Cantos. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hcdin, or the Spectre of the Tomb. By 
the Hon. W. Herbert. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Advice to Julia ; a Letter in Rhyme. 

Julia Alpinula, the Captive of Stambol, 
and other Poems. By J. H. Wiflfen, author 
of“ Aonian Hours.” 
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« • IMgtoiva Focmpa>8«dre on the IH Use 
atcLAbtu*; of- Miipam. Is. 

Laura, a Tale ; roy Mrs. Henry Woodcock 
#1 M%chelrae**h v Hants. »vo. 

. The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, 
author of “ Cumberland Ballads/' dec. 2 vols. 
foolscap, bvo. 12&. 

Peter Vaultless to his Brother Simon ; and 
other Poems. By the author of “ Night.'* 
12 mo. Os. 

Radical Reform ; a Poem. is. 

The Influence of the Holy. Bible ; a Poem. 
By Thos. Hogg, Master of the Grammar- 
school, Truro, ts. 

Ismael : an Oriental Tale ; with other 
Poems. By £. G. L. Bulwer ; written be- 
tween the age of 13 and 15. l2mo. 7s. 

Sacred Leisure, or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Welcome of Isis ; a Poem occasioned 
by the Duke of Wellington's visit to the 
University of Oxford. By the author of the 
“ Oxford Spy." 2s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Improvement of English Roads urged, 
during the existing Dearth of Employment 
for the Poor. 2s. 

England’s Remedy, or Remarks upon 
Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture. By an 
Agriculturist. 6vo. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst on the Condition 
of New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land, as set forth m the Evidence taken be- 
fore the Prison Committee of the House of 
Commons. By thevHon. Grey Bennett, 
M. P. 5s. 

A Report made to the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, by the President, J. C. Cur- 
yvcfij Esq. M.P. bvo. 5s. 

, politics. 

The Mirror, presented to his Sicilian 
Majesty, to Great Britain, and the Allied 
Sovereigns, reflecting Political Facts of the 
utmost importance. By Capt. Francis Romeo, 
employed in Sicily in the Confidential De- 
partment of the British Army stationed there. 
8 vo. 14s. — An English Translation, by the 
* Rev. W. P. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. By 
Lesteriensis. 2s. 

An Address to hfs Fellow Countrymen ; 
in a Letter from Verus, in allusion to some 
of the popular Doctrines agitated at the pre- 
sent time. is. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
the Country, and on relieving them, by open- 
ing new Markets to our Commerce, and re- 
moving all injurious Restrictions. By an 
Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

Hints to Englishmen on the Catholic 
Claims. By the Rev. W. S. Dobson, M.A. 
8vo. 

Reflections on the Nature ahd Tendency 
of the present Spirit of the Times. • By the 
Rev. G. Borges, Vicar of Halvergate. 6s. 


irt 

Remarks on the Merchants* Petition! and 
Publications respecting Restrictions on Fo- 
reign Commerce, Ac. is. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast ; being a Ke^ 
to Volney’s Ruins. By a Reformer. 2s. 

An Answer to Mr. Canning's Attack on 
the Friends of Parliamentary Reform, in his 
Speech at Liverpool. By J. C, Rashleigh, 
Esq. 29. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the Necessity of a 
Renewal of the Property Tax, under certain 
Modifications. By J. L. Hubbersty, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 2s. 

A Few Plain Facta relative to the Situation 
of the Country at the Commencement of the 
Ymr 1820, in regard to its Finances, Morals, 
and Religion, is. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of 
Liverpool, May 26, on the Motion of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, for a Committee on 
the Extension of our Foreign Commerce. 

SERMONS. 

Two Introductory Discourses, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. T. Hnlse. By 
the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2s. 

A Second Volume of Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of High Wycombe. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley, ios. 6d. 

The Athanasian Creed defended ; a Ser- 
mon preached at Frome on Trinity Sunday, 
May 28, 1820. By the Rev. Stephen Hyde 
Cassan, A M. is. 6d. 

The Scandals of Impiety and Unbelief: 
in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at the Visitation, 
May 4, 1820. By Archdeacon Pott. 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

Reasons for continuing the Education of 
the Poor at the present Crisis : a Sermon 
preached at Shrewsbury, March 16, 1820. 
By the Rev. Wm. Otter, M. A. 2s. 

A Discourse preached at the Abbey, Bath, 
May 10, 1820, at the Anniversary of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By E. W. Grinfield, M. A. Is. 6d. 

Sermons, Plain and Practical, explana- 
tory of the Gospels, for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Rev. Geo. Hughes, Curate of 
Walthamstow. 8vo. 2 vols. 2 is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature 
on the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching. By a Barrister. 8vo. 23s. 

Remarks upon the Critical Principles, 
and the practical Application of those Prin- 
ciples, adopted by Writers who have recom- 
mended a new Translation of the Bible as ex- 
pedient and necessary. 8vo. 5s. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. 4s. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zooch, 
D.D. F.L S. Rector of Semyngham, and 
Prebendary of Durham : with a Memoir of 
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Ut life b, the Her. Franck Vrtingfainf, 1 
M.A. F.R.S. 8V0. 2 vole 24* 

Tlie Age of Gbriitiin Heaton* By ThP* 
Broughton, eaq. 8?o. 7«* 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History sad Antiquities of Kerning- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Royal and Distinguished Penenagca* 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Pictures in the Palace. From a Sur- 
vey taken by the late B. West, esq. P.ILA. 
h y Command of his Majesty. 

The observation of Lord Bacon, that u Antiqnitfoa 
•re, as it were, the plaaks of a shipwreck, which to. 
dostrioos and wise man gather up and preterm from 
the dfelaga of time,** is, we think, verj sppiicahB to 
the contents of this work, every page of which die* 
plays accurate research and diligaat iavretigatioo. 
The village of Kensington possesses a Royal palace, 
a nd an extensive and curious collection of pictures, 
many of which had bean the property of Charles $» 
hut being dispersed after the death of that monarqb, 
were afterwards purchased by James U- King Wib 
lUm and Queen Carolina, and deposited in fifteen 
apartments in this palace. His late Majesty never 
resided at Kensington, and, in censequeuoe, the pic- 
tures were neglected, till his present Majesty orders^ 
the late eminent President of thu Royal Academy to 
a survey and catalogue of the whole collection, 
a copy of which is printed in this work, and the p% 
rusal of this portion of the history will afford the 
highest gratification to the lovers of the arts. 

in treating of the historical description of Holland 
House, the author has availed himself of the kind 
permission of Lord and Lady Holland to detail the 
various objects of virtu which adorn that ancient and 
carious fabrick, one of the last specimens of the do- 
mestic architecture of the Blinbethan age, and one of 
the moat conspicuous ornaments in the vicinity of 
London. The library at Holland House, collected en- 
tirely by the present Lord, appears, from thta work, 
to be particularly rich in Spanish and Italian litera- 
ture. Amongst the literary rarities are several MS. 
plays of Lope de Vega, in his own hand-writing, fti 
the grounds, Lord Holland has erected a Roman 
altar to the memory of Lord Camelfbrd, who fell in a 
duel with Mr. Best, in the year 1804. An engrsvftig 
of this antique 4Kar it given, on the base' of which is 
this inscription, in allusion to the' fatal transac- 
tion >- 

HOC 

DIS. MAN. VOTO 
01800 RDf AM 
DCPRJECAMITR. 

Amongst \he eurioni rtsnaSna depicted in this 
work, we were modi struck with the view of the un- 
dent cooddit, boilt by King Henry Vm. for the use 
'oT Queen Elisabeth during her residence at Chelsea, 
end which still supplies Winchester Palace with 
Mot. ' Thb katsqoe structure la situated to the 
King’s foretafgroonds, and is one of the most ve- 
niadilr mad' cnrleoa spedmens remaining of the 
brick-work of Henry the'&ighthfr time. 

Tl» work is dedicated, by pennisdon, to the King, 
wad it divided into eleven chapters, with twenty-four 
wood cuts, engraving* and pedigrees. 

. Open the whole wo have been amply gratified by 
the peMad^itforoaceedinc our expectation, and we 
deem it a valuable acqufoRion te our national tope, 
fraph,. • « 


: ^hWuWof Margate, beta* a ooropkte 
and accurate Description of that place of 
FtafeimM*: Hew* * 

Map aad Twenty View* taken by Capuia 
Verio, of the Royal Marines, ivo. ga. 

. Picturesque Views of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Northumberland, from, ori- 
ginal Pictures painted expressly for the 
work, by Wm> Dixon and Thos* M- Rich- 
ardson. Parti. Elephant 4 to. 12s. ^ Atlas 
4 to. 18s. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor in 
Sussex By the late Samuel Lysons, esq. 
Thirty-four Plates. Atlas folio, 121. 12s. 

A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital ; with 
a List of the Governors. lStmo. 3s. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the County 
of Lincoln, and of places adjacent. By Geo. 
Weir. Plates. Royal 8 vo. 12s. ; royal 4 to. 
2ls. ; elephant 4 to. 24s. 

TRAVELS. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, 
in Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam Shabcpny, 
with Notes, &c. ; together with Letters, de- 
scriptive of Travels through West and South 
Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas, 
&c. By James Grey Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson stales, that lie resided upwards of 
sixteen yean, as a merchant, in South and West Bar- 
bary, and acted as a diplomatic agent to several mari- 
time nations of Europe. Hois familiar with the Afri- 
can languages, and has corresponded with the princi- 
pal men of several African nations. His suggestions 
for the advancement of our knowledge of Africa, and 
the mutual advantages to be derived from our im- 
proved communication with that almost unknown 
region, are worthy of serious attention. He persists 
in his opinion given twenty years ago, that the only 
way to obtain a knowledge of Lius interesting conti- 
nent is through the medium of commorcial inters 
course ; and he urges, very properly, the indispensa- 
ble necessity of union between the African Institu- 
tion, African Association, and African Society. His 
letters, fragments, and notrs, contain a variety of very 
interesting, though unconnected information, on Afri- 
can subjects. The journey of ShabeeDy was com- 
menced about 1787. He is a native of Tetoan, and 
accompanied his father to Timbuctoo, from which 
town, after a residence of three years, he proeeeded 
to Housa ; and after residing at the latter two years, 
he returned to Timbuctoo, where lie continued seven 
years, and then came back to Tetuan. He was thus 
enabled to afford very particular information relative 
to those places which have excited so modi curiosity. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land ; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wm. Turner, 
esq. Foreign Office, evo. 3 vois. with 24 
coloured Plates. 

Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue Mountains, and into the Interior of 
New South Wales. By John Oxley, esq. 
Plates. 4to. 2l. ios. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 4 to. 2 vols. 
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r AMONQthe ittttaerdue ^firaVenetvudid Thte Brotlim, J* Monody, and other 
UkteVisii6a*ftfcty tmSe the Restoration, wo Poems, by Charles Aer. Elton, Eh*. 
bate reksdn t& b^^reTtontnoone ha* been will shortly appear^ - • : 

adntitfetf sb^uitri&eVvedly' t© ' i nspect • the In- Df. Thom sow announces his intention to 

tetffo* J bntf‘6teU&' arid ‘pbHfcchl machinery, prepare a Wort owtha Praorteepf Chemise 
tffiy, Morgan ?Aier amoei og delineation# iff*— A aew-adWou of hk System of Cho- 
otf.Ftknfce having pfoebred for her & -more notary is-fcn the press* 
complete intimacy and confidence abroad, Mn PRidgensi* about to publish in royal 
than have been enjoyed by other TrateHona 4to» in a series of v* Numbers, Sketches- il- 
ft ia^CTefbrcHrith mbcfr satisfaction that lustrative of the Manners and Custom* of 
wd * notice the announcement Of a Work, Italy, Switzerland, and France. The Plates 
which wirt cotttam the o bWrr& tions collect- are to be coloured, and accompanied by an 
ed‘ 'by tfrts distinguished Lady dating her appropriate description, 
two yean absence from England. Mr. J. A. Heraud, Aatborof “ Totten- 

" Praffy ready for publication, dedicated ham , a Poem,** will shortly publish The Le-, 
^“hetpiissron to hh Majesty George the gend of St. Loy, in Four Cantos. 

Irrtmtf, 1 An historical and critical account of Miss Graham, Author of an Account of a 

Mr. Medic’s •Grand Series of National Me- Residence in India, Is printing an Account 
dais, embellished with outlines of the enthh of a Residence of Three Months hi the 
Series* by Artists of eminence. Mountainous Country east of Rome, with 

'Shortly Will be published to oheTohWne, Engravings of the Banditti and Peasantry of 
400 .^ Posthumous Letters, addressed to Fran- the Country. 

efis Colman, and George Col man the Elder*: In the Press, Julia Alpinula, the Captive 

with Annotations and occasional Remark*, of Stambol, and other Poems. By J. H. 
By George Colm ah the Younger. Wiffen. 

In the Press, a Journal of Two successive Letters from Mrs. Del a ny, WidAw of Dr. 
‘Tribrs Upon the Continent, performed in 'the Patrick Delany, to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, 
Years Idld-lT^ia. By James WrLSOW, from the year *779 to 1788, comprising 
Esc. ivols. 8vo. many unpublished and interesting Ancc- 

'A'Membfrtjfthe Effect Maj6r TothiM*, dotes of their late Majesties and the Royal 
Written by himself; has been found since hto Family; now first printed from the original 
death, which contains many singular Aneo- MSS. 

<Soce 4 df the circle in Which he formerly Speedily will appear Popular Observations 
moved, and bdfeen trie trrfits of his own cha- on Regimen and Diet, in which the nature 
AtettV. and qualities of our common Food are poiot- 

f n the course of the Satnmer WIN appear ed out and explained ; with rules and re- 
an flVo. Vbliime, intitblcd, Historic Notices gulations in regard to Health. By Joutt 
in reference to Fotheringay in Northampton- Zwebd, Surgeon of Booking, Essex, 
shiire'. By the Rev. H. K. Bonniy, Pre- In the Press, Medical and Surgical Ro- 
bendary of Lincoln ; and Author of the Life marks, including a description of a simple 
of Bishop Taylor. and effectual method of removing enkuge- 

Dr.J. Gordon Smith ^Lecturer on Medical monts from the Throat* commonly qatyed 
Jurisprudence, will shortly publish a Manual Wow. By J. W. W. English, Surgeon At 
00 thax Subject, as a Guide in the Examination Wellingborough. 

of Medical Practitioners, on Questions that Letters written, during a Tour through the 
require their Evidence in the British Courts, Duchies of Normandy and Bretagne* By 
aa well as a Text-book to future Lectures. Mrs. Charles Stodhard, illustrated with 
. Travels in Europe during the pontificate of Views, Costumes, Ac* may be shortly ex- 
Leo the Tenth, is in the press. Edited by Mr. pected. 

C. Mills, Author of the History of the The Rtv. W. Snowolm, Perpetual Cu-» 
Crusades. , rate of Horbury, basin the Press a volume 

Shortly will be published a series of En- of Screao— j Doctrinal, Practical* and Oc- 
gravinga from Drawings made upon the casioogl. 

spot, trjr Mr. John Dkiriiis, in Savoy, Dr. Covguatv will shortly publish Otu- 
Switzeirand, and on the Rhiner they wiltjbe lints of Midwifery, developing Ua principles 
accompanied with descriptive letter-press.. . and practice* 

Dr. Paout is about to publish an Inquiry The Rev. Joaua Jones, of Ncvohuooh, 
into the Nature and Treatment of those Dis- near Warrington, has nearly ready fee pah- 
eases connected with a deranged action of lication, A course of Morning and Evening 
the Urinary Organs, especially Gravel and Prayers for Four Weeks. 

Calculus. The Mona Melodies: a Collection of 

” Dr. Liics hii neatly completed his Syn- ancient and original Airs of the Isle of Man, 
opsis of British MolluSca, being an arrange- are about to be published, 
diem of fift sftve and Univalve Shells' accord- The Parlour Portfolio, or Post-chaise Com- 
ing to fht Amhnah Inhabiting them, panion, it nearly ready for publication. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


“ONE single subject' may be said to 
have exclusively engrossed public attgn? 
don during the last month- It is a 
subject, indeed, of sufficient magnitude, 
Via of sufficient importance,, to entitle 
it to such, undivided notice.' We need 
ha/diy add, that we allude to the arrival 
of her Majesty in this country. 

Of this event we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers A correct detail, accom- 
panied by the whole of the official do- 
cuments. 

Her Majesty arrived at St. Omer at 
half past five o’clock, on the morning of 
the 1st of June. She was accompanied 
bv Lady Anne Hamilton, Alderman . 
Wood, &c. 

Dispatches from the Queen having 
reached Mr. Brougham and the King's 
ministers, the former gentleman imme- 
diately left London, accompanied by 
Lord Hutchinson, who was understood 
to be the bearer of some specific pror 
posals on the part of his Majesty. They 
did not reach St, Omcr’s till Saturday 
evening. It is proper to add. that Mr.*, 
Brougham was entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of the proposals which 
Lord Hutchinson was empowered to 
make : nor did any communication upon 
the subject take place between those 
individuals till after their arrival at St. 
Omer’s, when Mr. Brougham, in hia 
official capacity as her Majesty’s attor- 
ney-generm, became the medium through 
whom they were transmitted. 

We have stated above, that dispatches 
were sent byher Majesty to the King’s 
ministers. The following are copies of 
the Queen’s letters, to the Earl of Liver- 
pool and Lord Melville, with the an- 
swer, which was returned by the latter : 

44 VHIeneuve Le Roi, May 09, 1880. 

" Having keen prevented by indisposition from nr* 
living sooner in England, I take now tbe earliest op. 
portnoity of communicating to the Earl of liver. 
pool my intention of arriving in London next Satur- 
day, 3d of June j and 1 desire that the Earl of Liver, 
pool witl give proper orders that one of the Royal ' 
yachts should be in readiness at OUais to convey me 
to Dover ; and likewise, that he would be pleased to 
signify to me his Majesty’s intentions as to what re- 
sidence is to be allotted to me, either for a temporary ' 
or a permanent habitation. I trust that his Majesty 
the King is perfectly recovered from his late severe 
indisposition. 

(Signed) CAROLINE, Queen of England. 

* Tb the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool.” 

The letter to Lord Melville, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was written by 
Lady Anne Hamilton ; it was as fol- 
lows: 


• * i * k i ■ > , 1 . ! : : i l , vr-* y r* 

. 44 V dll Buys Im Mefolept •§■ 

- Lady Am HswiHii WcDOMMKMby hen Me. 
jeefythe Qeaea bf BagfeAAjeoaiferify la te'TMtL 
vUfe, tfcaritisher t». 

Edglaod mtmedietaiy fits— fere db» 

Urd MMville wonitf be erf fcee4«a toffow wrd e m 
that otic of the Iwjpul frmri M > b — i d hi hnutued— ns* 
at Otiafetoeet Saturday; Jd Jtuffy tw> cd — d y > Ksfc > 
Majtoty and suite to EajladA/* A t.. a. ; 

To this the answer subjoined 
ceived by Lsuty Anne Hamilton, 

Omer s : ; * o* *u 

41 Admiralty, - 

44 Lord Melville kid tbe honour U> receive p to Mr . 
day Lady HamHtopYnote of the 00th, ult. convejiqg, 
tbe infarmstioa that tbe Queen intends being al,Cu-, 
lais to-morrow. His Majesty, however, being. aheret 
from London, Lord Melville cannot receive hie oo m* 
mends as to tbo Board of Admiralty giving. ordevn. 
for one of the Royal yachts to proeeed at present to 
Calais.” 

'When Lord Hutchinson and Mr. 
Brougham arrived at St. Omer, they 
were introduced to her Majesty, pfod 
had a short interview, during wbidh 
nothing passed except conversation on 
indifferent topics. After they had rc». 
tired, Mr. Brougham sent the foliowing 
letter to Lord Hutchinson : 

44 Mr. Brougham having humbly submitted to the 
Queen, that lie had reason to believe that Lord 
Hutchinson had bi ought over a proposition from the* 
King to her Majesty; the Queen has been pleased to. 
command Mr. Brougham to request Lord Hutchin- 
son to communicate any such proposition as soon as 
possible, in writing.' The bearer of this (Count Vas- 
sal!) will wait to receive it from your Lordship.— 
June 4, IOT0.” 

To this letter Lord Hutchinson sent 
a written answer, which merely stated 
that his Lordship had no written pro- 
posals, but only some scattered memo- 
randa on scraps of paper. Mr. Brougham 
instantly returned the following reply to 
Lord Hutchinson’s letter : 

M Mr. Brougham is commanded by the Queen to 
express to Lord Hutchinson, her Mqesty** serpris* 
at his Lordship not being ready to state tbrntartfl 
of the proposition of which he is the bearer; b oW *■ 
Lord Hutchinson is desirous of a few hours* delay* 
her Majesty will wait until five o’clock, in the ex- 
pectation of receiving a communication from his 
Lordship at that hour.— Two o’clock, June 4,1800.* 

This letter is dated two o’clock on 
Sunday, and it was not till within a 
few minutes of the stipulated time (five 
o’clock) that Lord Hutchinson com- 
municated his proposals in the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to Mr. Brougham : 

44 Sir,— In obedience to the com m and s of the 
Qneen 1 have to inform you, that I am not in po ss es . 
sioo of any proposition or propositions, detailed in a 
specific form of words, which I could ley before her. 
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; te I «M (UMI le you, for hi- information 
ihesti hrt hi r s df te— y— m —H o— heM with Lout 
t * «>|* <* lh NMdm propaot, tUftt 

5MM^ynf unwdw«iiM«ttlMI mm the Queen 
larlifo^ootjoet to— tih ten diti— » — the Kitty a my 
irtp rte ^ l fct r i4 u r — — n— know, (hot thecowdi^ 
tMikelf tote irtfo-d fe teste***? hie, Met tto 
0— ih-rte— hWrtu atpie toJ tide of flop— 
d r 0*7 efly Hll* otf— he* 4* the4tegal Fa* 
mil jot En g lsn d. A cfterfkiyeli te— te> bo attach*! 
to tals punt that the if not lo reside in any pert of 
th^JJ^lted Kingdom* or even tp vuit England. The 
contequeifce of inch a visit will be an immediate 
message to Parliament, and an entire end ttf dft 
eoat^roddM end **f afcUifcto. f believe that there is 
notifo— e ew dlti — 1 tan— eene of any Wupor- 
t— f*tfciAk it sight to send to you. an extract of 
a Artier h o —/ lo r d L iverpo ol to me: hie words ere— 

‘ (I ie material ti*»t fwr Majesty should know coofo 
de— lolly, that. If «U shall be — Unadvised as to 
e— moeer to this country, there must then be an 
ead to ell negotiation and compromise. Tire drew 
sion, I may say, fs taken to proceed againsi her as 
**» • she sets her foot on the British shores.’— I 
cannot conclude this letter without my humble, 
though serious and sincere supplication, that lxnr Ma- 
jetty will take these propositions into her most calm 
coteMtraiioe, and not act with any hurry or preci- 
pitation on — important a subject. 1 hope that my 
advioe will not be misinterpreted. 1 can have no 
pomible interest Which would induce me to give Jkl- 
haoos counsel to the Queen. Bet, let tim event be 
what it may, I shall console myself wkh the reflec* 
hen tW I have performed a painful daty imposed 
ngpn me to the best of my judgment and conscience, 
aqd in a case in the decisive of which the King, the 
Q—en, the Government, and the People of 
ai^ materially interested. Having done so, I tear 
neither obloquy nor misrepresentation. I certainly 
should not have wished to have brought matters to 
so precipitate a conclusion ; but it is her Majesty's 
decision, and not mine. 1 am conscious that 1 have 
performed my duty towards her with every possible 
drgrewef feeling and delicacy. I have bean obliged 
to mike aae of your brother’* hand, as I wnte with 
P»ia and dti&cuhy, and the Qoean has nfumd — 
V** any, even the sun lest, delay . 1 have the honour 
to be* Sir, with steal regard. Tour, moat obedient 
humble servant, HUTCHIN^OK.” 

Thm letter is said u> have hero read by 
njr Majesty wkh great iadigwrtim*; and 
Mr- Brougham, at tier desire, returned 
toe (blowing answer : 


it, a»d ordered * to be acfcnowU^ed; 
**tmg, that the Queen saw ho reason 
to alter her course : 

\ <r 8t. Ornery Five o’clock, June 4, laeo. 

My Dear Sir— I should wish that you would 
***** *•*» • «wre detailed explanation ; but, tar 
shew you my audio— and sincere wish for a* ae- 
oeouaodatsou, I am willing u sends eooriar to Eng. 
land to ask for further instruction, provided her 
Majesty will communicate to you whether any part 
of tiie proposition which I have made would be ac- 
ceptable to her : and if there is any thing which she 
may wish to offer to the English Government, on 
h«r pvt, I am willing to make myself the medium 
through which It may pass.—! have the honour to 
(Signed) M UUTCHIMSON.” 

Her Majesty went on board the 
Lady Jane packet, at eleven o’clock 
on Sunday night (June 4th), and at six 
o’clock the following morning the ves- 
sel left the harbour. About a q uar ter 
before one it arrived in Hover ro ads • 
but on account of the tide could not 
enter the harbour. A boat was these* 
fore provided to convey her Majesty 
and attendants to shore, and at about a 
quarter past one on Monday the 5th 
of June, her Majesty landed. Great 
crowds were assembled to witness her 
disembarkation, not only at Dover, but 
the w hole road of net journey to 
tbe metropolis, where she arrived on 
Tuesday evening, and took up her resi- 
dence at Alderman Wood’s hcfti.se in 
South Audley Street. The mob pa* 
faded the streets at the west end of the 
town for several nights after her Ms* 
jestVs arrival, breaking windows and 
picking pockets. But we must now turn 
to otherproceedings connected with thi 
event. 

The moment it was known that her 
Majesty had positively landed, those 
steps were taken by ministers, which 
were mentioned in Lord Hutchinson’s 
letter. On Tuesday, die 6th of June, 
the following message from the King 
was sent down to both Houses of Par- 
liament. 


“Mr. Brougham is commanded by the Queen to 
^knowledge the reoeipt of Lord IluicJtiuson’s Jet- 
te* and to inform hU Lordship, t luu jt isqnUe im- 
portable for her Majesty to listen to such H prop os i. 
l«>^»Sve o'clock, Jane 4” ' ^ 

•Her Majesty immediately left St. 
ymer’s. She quitted it, indeed, so sud- 
? cn vj that even Mr. Brougham did not 
know of her departure , and sp little 
Qw Lord Hutchinson expect it, that he 
the act of writing tbe Allowing 
*®tter to Mr. Brougham when the Queen 
a way- This letter was sent after 
EULTs? 6 *!? ^ Calais, in an enclosure 
^ r * brougham. Her Majesty read 
Monthly Mao.— No. 78. 


u GEORGE, R. 

“The King thinks it necessary, in consequence uf 
the arrival of tho Quota, to communicate to Ute 
House of Lords certain papers respecting tiie con- 
duct of her Majesty since her departure from this 
kingdom, which he recommends to the immediate 
and serious attention of tiie House. 

M The King has felt the most anxious desire to 
avert Ihc necessity of disclosures and discussions 
which must be as painful to his people, as they can 
be to himself: but the step now taken by the Queen 
leaves' him no alternative. 

‘•The King has the fullest confidence that, Ur 
consequence nf this communication! the House of 
Lordawill adopt that course of proceeding which 
tire justice of the case, and the honour and di^ulty of 
his Majesty's Crown, may require.” 

Vol. XIV. O 
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?l«. taebtae 'W ! *cttm»«ii*d in fort»etep«»‘ttftKc iM TOW JftWitf- 
both hou?esSy papers containing thi roonly caifed thfe ROW! IWarrlage ^tdt. 
evidence, aS connected with her MajW- He observed, that ‘‘ exclusively tftjw 
tv's conduct, which the King thought it many forcihle geueral reason* which bad 
necessary to lay before Parliament. Tne already induced hint to wash that, that 
proceedings, however, which took place law were expunged , &om theH atiu*- 
»n the two houses, upon the occasion, book, he could not but indulge nope* 
were very different. In the House of 
Lords Earl Liverpool moved, that the 
papers which had been laid upon the 
table, by the command of his Majesty, 
should be referred 1 * * 


and 


uuiu to a secret committee ; 

id. in the course of his speech, the 
noble earl made the following nbserva^ 
tions, which it is of importance should 
be remembered, because infamous at- 


book, he could not but uidt^e hop! 
that the consideration of it im all tts 
bearings upon the tm h appy 'd ifferCftCfcs 
now subsisting in the Royal family, 
might suggest, to persons better quaff* 
bed than himself, some legislative mea- 
sure, divested of all penal character, 
which might allay apprehensions *i, pre- 
sent too well founded. The sort of mea- 
sure which he had in view, should 


be remem Dereu, ucwujc imauu/u- , , . * ,~r. 

tempts have been made by the seditious others introduce and adopt it, mtgnt — 
press to create a belief, that her Majesty persede the necessity of mvestigariod 
is to be denied that open and impartial into any charges, might save the corn- 
justice which belongs to the meanest mittee from the painful duties about to 
subject of the realm, when accused. I be imposed upon them, and without 
trust, said the noble earl, “ no one will disparaging the honour^ of either ^pf the 
believe that it is my intention to propose *" ' ‘ 

any measure affectiug the Queen, in the 
progress of which her Majesty shall not 
have the fullest opportunity of # being 
heard, or of adducing whatever evidence 
she may think necessary. It is not for 
me at tne present moment to anticipate 
any measure that it may be ultimately 
found expedient to propose, but to con- 
fine myself to the motion for referring 
these papers to a secret committee of 
fifteen lords, to be chosen by ballot" 

On the following day (Thursday), the 
committee was chosen, after a motiou 
by Lord Kenyon (for postponing the 
ballot, in consequence of what had oc- 
curred in the House of Commons,) had 
been negatived by a large majority. The 
following were the members of the com- 
mittee : — 


■ the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord President ~ 

(Cumberland, Ml., 

Buckingham, Earl of Liverpool, Earl Beauchamp, 
Viscount Sid mouth, Bishop of London, Lord Redes- 
dale. Lord Erskine, and Earl of Lauderdale. 

The sitting of the committee, after it 
had been appointed, was postponed till 
the following Tuesday ; and it was sub- 
sequently farther adjourned from time 
to time, up to the period at which we 
are writing. It is extremely probable, 
however, before this comes into the 
hands of our readers, that the commit- 
tees of both houses will have com- 
menced their important inquiries. 

It may be necessary to advert, briefly, 
to a motion made by Lord Holland, as 
connected with this subject. On Fri- 
day, the Qth of June, his lordship inti- 
mated his intention of presenting a bill 


illustrious parties, might satisfy the rea 
sociable expectations of both, aiid above 
all, relieve both from the painful situa- 
tion In which they had now too long 
been placed." 

The noble lord subsequently brought 
in. his bill, and it was read a first time; 
but though he entered into explauar 
tions on mat occasion, we believe there 
is not an individual, himself excepted, 
who comprehends how the repeat of the 
marriage act could be made beneficially 
applicable to the existing differences 
between their Majesties. It is not like- 
ly, however, that the experiment will 
be tried, for the Earl of Liverpool sig- 
nified his intention of opposing the fu- 
ture progress of the bill. — We now ness 
to the consideration of what took* plade 
in the House of Commons upon 1 his 


uDuuop oi Lumerourj, t«ru vnauhBuvi, Majesty’s message. On the day when 
iWent Duke of Beaufort, Duke of Nor- ft was presented, a short debate a*0fl€, 
□d, Marques* of Lansdown, M4rquess of COUfse of which Mft BHlflCt, 

T s— “ — 1 ' 7 -'' *-*•■ * — Mr. Creevey, and Sir Robert Wilson, 

expressed themselves somewhat jwente- 
turely upon the general merits of the 
question. 

On the following day, previously to 
the House taking the message into con- 
sideration, Mr. Brougham read the fol- 
lowing communication from the Quetyt : 

« The Queen thinks tt necessary to iqforarshc Howe 
of Commons, that the has tew induced to retwq to 
England in consequence of the measures pursued 
against bar honour and her peace for some time past 
by secret agents abroad, and lately sanctioned by 
the conduct of the Government at home. That in 
adopting this course, her Majesty has had no other 
purpose whatsoever, but the defence of her charac- 
ter, and the maintenance of those juet rights, which 
have devolved upon her by the death of that revered 
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WHf flHWtWd a^ 1 

•W" e ,M>)n7* f »»w fcP ff«‘»fP4 ,. t . 4IWWW against 
n “” w * m "' t( “ dn ~" *« *" rnr, " J ,rt fi “ 4 ed to describe in 


lufjTi&e attMptr 
1 woat the ‘ n^tfre 
of those communications was. He 
should, . however, assure the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman, that wltft 
respect to the credibility of the sources 
of information, it came from parties 
who were prepared to appear before any 
tribunal which might be appointed, with 
a view to corroborate in the most so- 
lemn manner the truth of those deposi- 
tions, which had been given in tha first 
instance in a written shape. With re- 
spect to the course of proceedings, it 
was astonishing that the Queen’s able 
legal assistants should not have sug- 
gested to her mind, that it could never 
occur to a rational creature, to a tnini- 
ing unknown to the lnw of the Isnd, and a flagrant st ^ r pf ifie Crowjl, accustomed to the 
Tiolation of all the principles of justice : *he relies jiuj-j^^ministration of justice, that 
will, full confidence upon the integrity of r the House slightest imputation of guilt 

^ ^ wuldattach ,o die meanest subjel of 

“Hie Oteeu tmmnat fwW K) «dd, Um.*, erm be- d* 3tat *> without his being allowed an 
fcre •»> ,rcmdimi «n rewired .peo, ku investigation, which woulc? afford him, 

Spat treated a manner |oo well calculated to pre- together with that publicity necessary 
judge her cause. The omission of her name jn the to the ends of ^justice* a full opportunity 


/ Upon hersrrival, the Qpeen is surprised td find 
£k4t a' Message' hk< 6&k sent dbwV to ParluuntU, 
re tiri n g ft k^xt&Mfibtl l t6^‘ Wrftttn dbcuntenU } 
tt^leitoribriAdiffl gi^^r asmtUafr^Mbt that there 
trtktflrtUnCMb orpttipovMg that these <to«M be id- 
fenrdio icjfsrfofc (k>tan£ ttee. It i» this dsflr fortrtoert 
fear^hincp the feat fharra brought forward 
•C^a^lfW Majesty, Then, and Opon erqrj occa- 
sjpp flying thafj |ong period, slie has shown the ut> 
most readiness . to meet lmr accusers, and to court 
lire fullest inquiry into her conduct. She now also 
desires au opep investigation, in Which she may see 
both the 1 chargee and the witnesses against her, e 
privilege dttafai to the tneanest subject of the 


*’ ' * fte tbofoce q£ tlie Sovereign, the JWrliaesant, 
aid th« Country, she aobannly protests against the 
tofoatioa of a Secret Tribunal to examine documents 
privately prepared by her adversaries, as a proceed- 


Liturgy, and withholding the means of conveyance 
usually afforded to all tlic branches of the Royal 
Rttnly, the refusal evert of an answer to her applica- 
tion fora place of residence in therpyn) mansioua, 
and the studied slights, both of Rngliah ministers 
abroodt nod of she qgfnts of nil Foreign powers over 
whom the Enfciit^ Government has -any influence, 
qrtwt be viewed as measures designed to prejudice 
the world against her, and could only have been 
justified by ti tal and conviction. 1 * 

This communication having been read, 
•nd afterwards laid upon the table of the 
House, Lord Castlereagh proceeded to 
move the appointment of a committee 
to consider the papers which had been 
communicated oy the King. In the 


of cross-examining evidence, rebutting 
testimony, and impeaching the charac- 
ter of the witnesses, with a degree of 
liberty which her Majesty must share, 
not in precedence, but in common with 
every subject in the country .” , 

A long and important debate ensued, 
which terminated in a motion of ad- 
journment by Mr. Wilberforce, till the 
following Friday, that time might be 
afforded for averting, if possible, by 
negotiation, the necessity for any fur- 
ther proceeding. This motion, which 
seemed to meet the general wish of the 
House, was acceded to by Lord Castle- 


s ?? v ! iT\ he “tj'&vzu 

mto a variety o7 important details, and that he did not expect any fevourable 
insisted with peat earnestness upon the re ?“ , v ? oul . th ? . .. P 

Act, that the papers contained matters ™l IC j mdee ^> b ® e . n fullyverrficd. 
af.g*ve and Zus charge against her The debate wa ? according,^ adjourned 
Majesty. He also, as will as Lo.d U- 1,11 Fnday, and a negotiation having 
verpoof, disclaimed the idea of any se- commenced it was further 
cry, ipyc^gation, in the following em- from time to tme, 
pj^tjclangiiage. He said, he “ consi- 
dered the message sent down by the 
Quj^ as recommended by her legal 
advisers ; arid when that message spoke 
of ! fce6ret communications, of charges 
t resting on written documents, — and to 
be decided by some secret tribunal; 
which the House was to be induced to 
adopt, through the prejudices excited 
against the Queen, he wished to relieve 
the honourable and learned gentleman 
from such a belief and apprehension. 

Thera was a great difference between a 


er postponed, 

time to time, till Monday the 

19th, when all hope of a conciliatory 
arrangement being utterly at an end, the 
following papers were laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

COMMUNICATIONS ON THB PART OP 
THE QUEEN WITH HIS MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT; LAID BEFORE BOTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, JUNE 1820. 

No. /. — Communication from the Queen to the Earl of 
Liverpool. 

The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to inform 
Lord Liverpool, that she has directed her most se- 
rious attention to the declared sense of Parliament, 





as to ^ht propriety of *om< n^o|>U adjustment qf 
exciting differences 1>eing attempt efl ; and submit- 
ting to that high authority with the gratitude due 
to the protection she has always received from it, 
her Majesty no longer waits lor a communication 
from the M mister* of the Cmwn, but commands 
Mr. Brougham to announce her own readiness 'to 
consider any arrangement that can be suggested 
consistent with her dignity and honour. 

One o’Clock, Friday* 9th June, 1800 
Si. IT. — The Edrl of Liverpool in Answer to the Com- 
mutticatibb frofh the Queen on the tame day. 

■Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving 

Qoeen’s communication of this day, and begs 
leave to acquaint her Majesty that a memorandum 
delivered by Lord Liverpool to Mr. Brougham on 
the 19th April last, contains the propositions which 
Lord Liverpool was commanded by the King to 
communicate through Mr. Brougham to her Ma- 
jmtjr. 

Her Majesty has not been advised to return any 
Answer to those propositions, but Lord Liverpool 
assures her Majesty that the King’s servants will 
atilt think It fheir duty, notwithstanding all that 
has passed, to receive for consideration any sugges- 
tions which her Majesty or her advisers may have 
to otfbr upon those propositions. 

Fife House, 9th June, 1896. 

So. Ill, — Communication, from the Queen to ike Marl 
q f Liverpool. 

The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to infonq 
Lord Liverpool that she has received his letter, and 
Chat the memorandum of April 15, 1826, which the 
proposition made through Lord Hutchinson had 
appeared to supersede, has also been now submit- 
ted to her Majesty for the first time. 

Her Majesty does not consider the terms them 
specified as at all according with the condition 
upon which she informed Lord Liverpool yesterday, 
that she would entertain a proposal, namely, that 
it should be consistent with her dignity and ho- 
nour. At the same time she is willing to acquit 
those who made this proposal, of intending any 
thing offensive to her Majesty : and Lord Liver- 
pool’s letter Indicates a disposition to receive any 
suggestions which she may oflfer. 

Her Majesty retains the same desire which the 
commanded Mr. Brougham yesterday to express, of 
submitting her own wishes to the authority of 
fWHaraent, now so decisively interposed. Still 
actfng upon the same principle, she now. com- 
mands Mr. Brougham to add, that she feels it ne- 
cessary, before making any further proposal, to 
have It understood that the recognition of her rank 
and privileges as Queen, must be the basis of any 
arrangement which can be made. The moment 
that basis is established, her Majesty will be ready 
to Suggest a method, by which she conceives all 
existing differences may be satisfactorily adjusted. 

10th June, 1820. 

So. IV. — The Earl of Liverpool ia Answer to the 

Communication from the Queen of the 10 th June, 


m tksfsn.ofhfslfe. 

‘ jesty’s Advert. . . . , 

The Memorandum of the 15th April, while ‘ u 
proposed that her Majesty should abstain k mM k t 
exercise pf the flights and Privileges Qpoe* with 
pertain exceptions, did ppt call upqo bar Mq iou f 
to renounce any of them* . , 

Whatever appertains to her Majesty by low* as 
Queen, must continue to appertain to Her so long 
as it is not abrogated by law. 

The King’s Bervants, In expressing their readi- 
ness to receive the suggestion for a satisfactory ad- 
justment which her Majesty’s Advisers promise, 
think it right, in order to save time, distinctly to 
slate, that any proposition wfeldi thCy ccmld feet fc 
to be consistent with their doty to recommend to 
his Majesty, mast have tor tea basis her Maj c«f y*s 
residence abroad. — Uth June, 18W. 

So. V.—ConUtnatieatlon from the Queen to the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to acknow- 
ledge haring received Lord Liverpool's note of last 
night, and to inform his Lordship that her Mqjeaty 
takes it for granted that the Memorandum of April 
15 was not submitted to her before Saturday, only 
because her Legal Advisers had no opportsusiiy 
of seeing her Majesty until Lord Hstphiassa was 
on the spot prepared to treat with her. 

Her Majesty commands Mr. Brougham to state, 
that as the basis of her recognition as Queen is ad- 
mitted by the King’s Government, and as his Ma- 
jesty’s Servants express their readiness to receive 
any suggestion for a satisfactory adjustment, her 
Majesty, still acting upon the same principles 
which have always guided her conduct, will now 
point out a method by which it appears to her that 
the object in contemplation may be attained. 

Her Majesty’s Dignity and Honour being se- 
cured, she regards all other matters as of compara- 
tively little importance, and is willing to leave 
every thing to the decision. of any person or per- 
sons, of high station and character whom both 
parties may Concur In naming, and who shall have 
authority to prescribe the particulars as to resi- 
dency patronage, and income, subject of -course to 
the approbation of Parliament. — tfeb June, 1809. 

So. VI. — The Earl of Liverpool fa An sw er to the 
Communication from the Queen of the ISUhtf June, 
1820. 

Lord Liverpool has received the c om municai 
made by the Queen’s commands. 

■ The King’s Servants feel it to be unnecessary to 
enter Into any discussion on the early parts of thj« 
communication, except to repeat that the Memo- 
randum delivered to Mr. Brougham of the 15tb 
April, contained the only proposition to the Queen 
which the King authorised to be made to her 
Majesty. 

The views and sentiments of the King’s Govern- 
ment, as to her Majesty’s actual situation, are sufr 
flciently explained in Lord Liverpool’s note of the 
Ilth instant. 


Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving 
the Queen’s communication, and cannot refrain 
from expressing the extreme surprise of the King’s 
Servants that the Memorandum of April 15th, the 
only Proposition to her Majesty which ever was 
authorised by his Majesty, should not have been 
submitted to her Majesty until yesterday. 

That Memorandum contains so full a communi- 
cation of the intentions and views of the King’s 
Government with respect to the Queen, as to have 
entitled his Majesty’s Servants to an equally frank, 


Lord Liverpool will proceed therefore to the pro- 
ing posal made on the part of her Majesty at the close 
ain of this communication, viz. “ That she is willing 
»g*i to leave every thing to the decision of any person 
the or persons of high station and character, whom 
*as both parties may concur in naming; and who shall 
een have authority to prescribe the particulars as to re- 
sidence, patronage, and income, subject of course 
ini- to the approbation of Parliament.’* 

»g*s The King’s Confidential Servants cannot think it 
*ve consistent with their constitutional responsibility 
nk, to advise the King to submit to any arbitration* ft 
Digitized by vIjOO^IC 
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» a*4 ur^d »fflt ki«S inch jSmbni as Ms Maj&ty mhy appoint, a thnaai 


AgaSty of his Crown, and with the ihtritHtfpOrtant 
phWte-Witew*** ; 'bat tMy Wfolly sensible of th« 
may be derived from an unre- 
aW f fcff y ttt b haydkefdaahiti ; and they are therefore 
0ttp *& 40 itftiee hk Majesty to anoint taro of 
his Majesty** Confidential Servants, who, ih con* 
aart'WWith^Hlte'hwrTrtber of persona to be darned 
by' the Qifteni -May frktne an arrangement to Ik 
submitted to his Majesty, for settling, upon the 
btaafebf LbStflivtrpool’s Note Of the llth instant, 
the nec essa ry parthrulart of her Majesty’s future 
sttMtfon^Hkh June, 1800. 

No. V l Lrr- Note from, the Marl of Liverpool to Mr. 

, Bromgf*m, eronmpmin *g km Jtssmer to ike Comm*. 
afotffoajfowik * Qmen of ska 13* Jam* 1820, 

Lord Liverpool prevents his compliments to 
Mc^ Brougham, and . requests that he will inform 
the Queen, that If the accompanying -answer should 
not appeal- to require any reply. Lord- Liverpool is 
prepared to name the two persons whom his Ma- 
jesty will appoint for Lhe purpose referred to in 
this Kote. — 13th June, 1820. , 

No. VftL — Mr. Brougham to the Earl of Liverpool, 
mating that lie hat received the Queen'* Commands to 
name two Perron* to 'meet the tteo vho nitty be named 
on the Part of hit Majesty'* Government for fettling 

m iMrngnmf. 

Mr. Brougham presents his compliments to Lord 
Liverpool, and begs leave to inform him, that he 
has received the Queen’s commands to name two 
persons to meet the two whom his Lordship may 
name on the part of his Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of settling an arrangeipent. 

Mr. Brougham hopes to be favoured with Load 
Tiverpoors nomination this evening, in order that 
ah early appointment for a meeting to-morrow may 
take' place.— 14th Jupe, 1820. 

APPENDIX. 

Memorandum for a proposed Arrangement soO h tfo 
\ . &***• 

TM Act o€ the Mth Goo. <1L cap. 189, recog. 
nintdttbe sapnmtion of aha Prince Regent from the 
Princess 1 of Wales, and allotted a separate provi- 
sion for the Princess. 

This provision was to continue during the life of 
his late Majesty, and to determine at his demise. 

• fa c&nseqrtehcfe of that event, it has altogether 
ceased, and no provision can be made for her until 
it shall please his Majesty to recommend to Par- 
liament am arrangement for that purpose. 

The Kbog I* willing to recommend to Parliament 
to enable his Majesty to settle an annuity of 60,0091. 
a year upon the Queen, to be enjoyed by her 
during her natural life, and in lieu of any claim In 
the nature of jointure or otherwise, provided she 
will engage not to come into any part of the British 
dominions, and provided she engages to take some 
other nam e or title than that of Queen, and not to 
exercise any of the rights or privileges of Queen, 
other than with respect to the appointment of law 
officers, or to any proceedings in Courts of Justice. 

The annuity to cease upon the violation of those 
engagements, viz. upon her coming into any pari 
of the British dominions, or her assuming the title 
of Queen, 'or her exercising any of the rights ot 
privileges of Queen other them above excepted, 
after the annuity shall have been settled upon her. 
Upon her consent to an engagement on the above 
conditions, Mr. Brougham is desired to obtain a 
declaration So this effect, signed by herself; and at 


engagement upon those principles, 

15th April, 1809. 

PROTOCOLS. 

No. I. — Protocol of the fast Conference, kdd f* 
St. Jameftsqeare, June 15k, 1820. 

In pursuance of the Notes of the 19th and 14th 
of June, the Duke of Wellington aid Lord Castle- 
reagh, on the part of the King, having met Me. 
Brougham and Mr. Denman, her Majesty's Law 
Officers, in order to facilitate the proposed personal 
discussion* it was suggested by the former : — 

1st. That the persons named to frame aa arrange* 
ment, although representing different Interests, 
Should consider themselves in discharge of this 
duty, not as opposed to each other, but as acting 
in concert with a view to frame an arrangement in 
compliance with the understood wish of Parlia- 
ment, which musy avert the necessity of a public 
inquiry into the information laid before the two 
Houses. 

2d. The arrangement to be made must be of such 
a nature, as to require from neither party any con- 
cession as to the result to which such inquiry, if 
proceeded on, might lead. The Queen must not 
be understood to admit, or the King to retract, any 
thing. 

9d. That in order the better to accomplish the 
above important object, it Was proposed that what- 
ever might pass in the first Conference should 
pledge neither party to any opinion, that nothing 
should be recorded without previous communica, 
Hon, and, as fhr as possible, common consent; and 
that In order to facilitate explanation and to encou^ 
rage unreserved discussion, the substance only of 
what passed should be reported. 

These preliminary points being agreed to, the 
questions to be examined (as contained in Lord 
Liverpool's Memorandum of the 15th April, 1829, 
delivered to Mr. Brougham previous to his proceed- 
ing to St. Orneris, and in Lord Liverpool’s Note of 
the llth of June, and Mr. Brougham’s Note of the 
10th of June, written by the Queen’s commands) 
were — 

1st. The future residence of the Queen abroad. 

2d. The title which her Majesty might think fit 
to assume when travelling on the Continent. 

3d. The non-exercise of certain rights of patron- 
age in England, which It might be desirable that 
her Majesty might desist from exercising should 
she reside abroad ; and, 

4th. The suitable income to be assigned for liff 
to tbe Queen residing abroad. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers, on the part of the 
Queen, desired in the first instance, that the fourth 
point should be altogether laid aside in these Con- 
ferences : her Majesty desired it might make Of 
part of the Conditions, nor be mixed with the pre- 
sent discussions. They then proceeded to state, 
that under all the circumstances of her Majesty’s 
position, they would not say that her Majesty had 
any insuperable objection to living abroad; on tbe 
contrary, if such foreign residence were deemed in* 
dispensable to the completion of an arrangement 
so much desired by Parliament, her Majesty might 
be prevailed upon to acquiesce, but then that cer- 
tain steps mutt be taken to remove the possibility 
of any inference being drawn from such compliance, 
and from the inquiry not being proceeded in, un- 
favourable to her Majesty*a honour, and inconsist- 
ent with that recognition which is the basis of 
these negociations; and her Majesty’s advisers sug- 
gested with this view tbe restoration of her name 


the mam* time a fall authority to concluffiGS with to the Liturgy. To this it was replied, that the 
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King*# Government watild %6 doubt feattt ' ^rWi 
great surprise that a question of this important 
nature had now been brought forward for the first 
time, without having been adverted to in any of 
the previous discussions, and Without being In- 
cluded amongst the heads to be now treated of; 
that the Liturgy had been Already regulated by his 
Majesty's formal declaration in Council, and in the 
exercise of his Majesty’s legal authority ; that the 
King, in yielding bis own feelings and views to the 
wishes of Parliament, could not be understood (In 
the absence of inquiry) to alter any of those im- 
pressions under which his Majesty had hitherto 
deliberately and advisedly acted, and that, as it was 
it the outset stated, that the King could not be 
expected to retract any thing, no hope coiild be 
held out that the King's Government would feel 
themselves justified in submitting such a proposi- 
tion to his Majesty. 

Tb this it was answered, that although the point 
pf the Liturgy was certainly not included by name 
amongst the heads to be discussed, her Majesty's 
Law Officers felt themselves entitled to bring It for- 
ward in its connection with the question of her 
Majesty's residence abroad. It was further con- 
tended, that the alteration In the Liturgy Was con- 
trary to the plain sense and even letter of the Sta- 
tute, and that it was highly objectiottabte oft con* 
stitutfonal grounds, being contrary to the whole 
policy of the law respecting the security of the 
succession, and liable to be repeated in cades whete 
the succession itself might be endangered by it, 
and therefore it was said that a step so taken might 
well be retraced, without implying any Unworthy 
concession. It was also urged that the omission 
hiring been plainly made in contemplation of 
Legal or 'Phiffiasdentary proceedUgs against her 
lftj«sty> it followed, wfce* these proceeding* were 
to be abandoned, that the omission should be sup- 
plied; and it followed, for the same reason, that 
supplying it would imply no retractation. ’ 

It was replied, that his Mfcyesty had decided that 
her Majesty’s name should not be Inserted in the 
Liturgy, for several reasons not now necessary to 
discuss : that his Majesty had acted under legal 
advice, and in conformity to the practice of his 
Royal Predecessors; and that the decision of hlS 
Majesty had not been taken solely with a view to 
intended proceedings in Parliament, or at law. 
Independent of the inquiry instituted before Parlia- 
ment, his Majesty had felt himself long since 
called upon to adopt certain measures to which his 
Majesty, as head of his family, and in the exercise 
of frb' prerogative, was clearly competent. These 
acts, together with that now under consideration, 
however reluctantly adopted, and however painful 
to his Majesty's feelings, were taken upon grounds 
which the discontinuance of the inquiry before Para 
fl ament could hot aflfect, and which his Majesty 
could not therefore be expected to rescind: the 
principle, ftiirly applied, would go in truth no far- 
ther, than to replace the parties in the relative po- 
sition in which they stood immediately before her 
Majesty's arrival, and before the King's Message 
Wds sent down to both Houses of Parliament. 

After further discussion upon this point, it waa 
agreed that the Duke of Wellington and Lord Cas- 
tlercagh should report to the Cabinet what had 
passed, and come prepared with their determina- 
tion to the next conference. Her Majesty's Law 
Officers then asked, whether, in the event of the 
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character; And they specfMhfpoMiUdWf 
introduction of Ti d- Majesty f o Por^gW C s muJ hy 
the King's Ministers abroad^ Wpotr wm 

observed, thAt this proposition appehredapewto 
the same difficulty in point of pHhdfk 1 ; •t-' wi* 
calling upon the King to*retrtrct the'<leAbl<n» flabi 
merly taken ahd avowed on tho part ofhiaMajewyi 
a decision already notified ‘bo Foreign CoUitU, 
to render the position' of his Majesty# ‘BeprtsWIW 
tives abroad, in relation to h*r fW&eSty, 
sistent with that of their Sovereign at horae-^MAt 
the purpose for which this was sought 1 by tht 
Queen's Advisers was inconslstem'wfth tfW princi- 
ple admitted at the commencement of the to*** 1 
ence, and was one that ctmld hot be ItAsdnstbly m 
quired to be accomplished by the act of hit Mat 
jesty, namely, to gfve to her Majesty# conduct’ that 
countenance which the state of the case, m at put* 
sent before his Majesty, altogether precluded. 

At the same time it was stated, that While 1 M* 
Majesty, consistently with the steps Mready adapt- 
ed, could not authorise the public reception of tM 
Queen, or the introduction of her Majesty at F& 
reign Court# by his Ministers abroad, there was ne- 
vertheless every disposition to see that branch of 
the orders already given ftdthfViHy and liberally «f»- 
ecu ted, which enjoined the British Ministers on th* 
Continent to facilitate within their respective mia- 
iktas, her Majesty# accommodation, and to Con- 
tribute to Wet personal comfort and convenience. 

1 Her Majesty's Law Officers gave the Kihg^ 
vants no reason whatever to think that the Qtwed 
could bd Induced to depart from the propositions 
above stated, unless some others, founded on the 
skme principles, were acceded to on the part of hi* 
Majesty# Government. 

’ (Signed) WELLINGTON, H. BROtj6HAM;‘ 

CASTLEREAGH, T. DENMAN. 1 

Ho. If,~~Prot+col tf the Seam* Conference, heU at 
the Foreign OJk JmeKtft, 100. 

The King's Servants begad the CoufefenfcA 1 by 
stating, that they had not foiled to report with fi- 
delity to the King's Government, the preposition 
brought forward by her Majesty's Law Officers, that 
the Queen's name should be expressly included hi 
the Liturgy, in order to protect her Majesty against 
any misconstruction of the grounds on which her 
Majesty migrit consent to reside abroad ; bnt they 
were not deceived, for reasons already sufficiently 
explained, in anticipating the surprise of their Col- 
leagues, at the production of this question for thfc 
first time on the part of her Majesty, more espe- 
cially in the present advanced state of the pro- 
ceedings. 

That they were authorised distinctly to static 
that the King's Servants could on no account advise 
his Mqjesty to rescind the decision already raked 
and acted upon in this instance; and that to pre- 
vent misconception, the King's Government hai 
charged the Duke of Wellington and Lord Otertfei 
reagh to explain, that they must equally decline ti 
advise the King to depart from the principle already 
laid down by his Majesty for the direction Of Mi 
Representatives abroad, with regard to the phbfrd 
reception by the King's Ministers abroad atrd In- 
troduction of her Majesty at Foreign CotirfcSi but 
that they were not only ready, but desirous, to 
guard in future by renew e d orders, against any pos- 
sible want of attention to her Majesty's comfort or 


above proposition not being adopted, any other convenience by his Msyesty’s Ministers abroad, and 
proceeding could be suggested, on the part of his that wherever her Majesty might think fit to estab- 
MqjOsty's Government, which might render her li»h her residence, every endeavour would be made 
Majesty's residence abroad consistent with the re- to secure for her Majesty from that State, the full* 
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Y^fovrO^daneripoiof fhe position in which One King 
actually stsod upon this question in feis foreign re . 
tor jf B f i tfi* instructions under which, the Minuter* 
afca o a d ,aow sctfd, were communicated to the 
Qarftfi Uiw Qmaasuw.and their attention was di- 
jwctedww* well to the, principles therein laid down, 
ud from which hip Majesty coidd not be called 
upan^ytffepW a*, to that branch of the instruc- 
tion* wfoph, wa» studiously trained to provide for 
the ’personal comfort and convenience of the Queen* 
whew fringes* of Wal«. 

.The Queen** Law Officers then stated that they 
M«t WOA he understood to,sugge»t the giving of a 
general power to hot Majesty to establish her 
Qewrt in *ny foreign, country* and to be there re- 
Ogtyed and presented by the English Minister, be- 
, npnf e reospo# of State might render it inexpedient, 
that under certain, circumstances such an establish- 
Atm should he made but they wished that her 
Mgi ntfy should have the power of being so received 
•lid treated by the English Minister, where no such 
rpnpfUM of State interfered ; and they inquired wher 
ther the same olyectidn would exist to the public 
fastnufuetdon of her Majesty at some one Court, 
where, shs ought fix her residence, if she waived 
the claim of introduction at Foreign Courts ge? 
nerally l 

To this it was answered, that the principle was 
In foot the same, whether at one or more Courts, 
and that' if the King could be consistently advised 
la meet the Queen’s wishes in this instance at sJU, 
it would be more dignified for his Majesty to do 
so generally and avowedly, than to adept any par- 
tial or covert proceeding. The Queen’s Law Offi- 
cers, referring to the decision of the Judges in 
Gppfgp the Fust’s reign,, said it wpuldbe a much 
more unexceptionable exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative, were the King even to prescribe where her 
Majesty should reside, but to order her thanTto be 
treated aa Queen by hii Minister. 

The King’s Servants, in consequence pf what 
had passed at a former conference, then reverted 
to the mode in which the Queen had arrived in 
England, and the pain her Majesty must expe- 
rience were she exposed to leave England in the 
l|foe manner. 

They acquainted her Majesty’s Law Officers that 
they could venture to assure them, that this diffi- 
culty would not occur. 

the Queen arrived in England contrary to the 
King’s wishes and representations ; but were her 
Majesty now to desire to pass to the Continent, 
whether to a port in the Channel, or if it should 
more accord with her Majesty’s views, to proceed 
at m>ce to the Mediterranean, a King’s Yacht in 
th£0pe instance, qr a Ship of War in the othe£ 
might be ordered to convey her Majesty. 

After receiving these explanations, the Queen’s 
Law Officers recurred to the points before touched 
uporv viz, the inserting the Queen’s name in the 
liturgy, or the devising something in the nature of 
an equivalent, and intimated their conviction that 
fier Majesty would feel it necessary to press one 
oe both of those objects, or some other of a similar 
nature sod tendency. 

They then asked whether a residence in one of 
the jRoyal Palaces would be secured to her Majesty 


fr fo ttwctf oae on this point. They, however, ob- 
served, that tbey believed the apartinents which 
her Mqjesty formerly occupied, when Princess of 
Wales, were at present actually in the possession of 
the Duchess of Kent, and that tbey considered 
that this point had been already disposed of, by 
supplying to her Mqjesty the funds which, were ne- 
cessary to furnish her Majesty with a suitable resi- 
dence. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers then inquired, whe- 
ther, supposing an arrangement made, the mode of 
winding up the transaction, and withdrawing the 
information referred to Parliament had been consi- 
dered, and whether the King’s Servants saw any 1 
objection, in the present instance, to the Houses of 
Parliament expressing, by suitable Addresses, both 
to the King and Queen, their grateful thanks for 
their Majesties having acquiesced in an arrange- 
ment, by which Parliament had been saved the 
painful duty of so delicate and difficult a pro- 
ceeding ? 

The King’s Servants acknowledged this point had 
not been considered, but reserved to themselves to 
report the observations made thereupon to their 
Colleague*. 

It wa» then agreed that, upon every view of doty 
and propriety, the final decision should not be pro- 
tracted beyond Monday, to which day it should be 
proposed that the proceedings on the King’s Mes- 
sqgeio the House of Commons should be adjourn- 
ed, on a distinct explanation to this effect; and 
that, a Conference should take place to-morrow, in 
order to bring the business to a conclusion, and to 
arrange, by mutual consent, the Protocols of Con- 
ftrcnce. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, H. BROUGHAM, . 

CASTLfiRBAGH, T* DENMAN, , 

# 0 . I7I. — Protocol qf the Third Conference, Kefd tk 
the Foreign Office, June 17, 1880. 

The Conference was opened by her Majesty’s 
Law Officers intimating, that, adverting to wbat 
had passed in the preceding Conference, they had 
nothing to propose, but to proceed to the adjust-, 
meat gf the Protxol. 

The King’s Servants stating, that before they en- 
tered into this business of arranging the Protocol, 
they thought it thei,r duty to advert to the pointy 
discussed in the preceding Conference, upon which 
no explicit opinion had been expressed by them on 
the pan of his Majesty’s Government ; they then 
declared, that they were authorised to inform the 
Queen’s Law Officers, that in the event of her Ms, 
jesty’a going to the Continent, a Yacht or Ship of 
War would be provided for the conveyance yf her 
Majesty, either to a Port in the Channel or to a 
Port in the Mediterranean, as her Majesty might 
prefer. 

That every personal attention and respect would 
be paid by the King’s servants abroad to her Ma- 
jesty, and every endeavour made by them tp pro- 
tect her Majesty against any possible inconveni- 
ence, whether in her travels or residing on the 
Continent — with the understood reserve, however, 
of public reception by the King's Ministers, abroad, 
and introduction at Foreign Courts. . , , 

It was further stated by the King’s Servants, 
that having weighed the suggestion communicated 
by the Queen’s Law Officers in the preceding Con- 


while in this country, and observed that her Ma- fereoce, they were now prepared to declare, that 
jetty had never been deprived of her apartments in they saw no difficulty (if the terms in which the 
g»n«ingtf.n Palace, until she voluntarily gave them same were to be conveyed were properly guarded) 
up for the accommodation of the late Duke of to a proposition being made to both Bouses, for 
Kept } expressing by address to the Queen as well as to 

It was replied, thpt the Kirq^s Servants had no the King, their grateful acknowledgments for the 
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focRities which their M^atiet Might have najrn. 
lively sffioedtfe Mfttarfo the ttecompBstanent of ad 
a&Mfce*e*r by vhMi taUfer^eai bad b*c» aa wed 
the necessity of »o painful a discussion. 

Theae observation* not appearing to make any 
material djffi e mct in ftbe view mkenby her Ma- 
jesty’* Law flfiom o£ the revolt) of th* Ooafcpe«efo» 
it was .agreed to proceed in th* arrangement «t the 
Protocol*. 

Before however the .Protocol .was disease ed» the 
King*! Servant* desired distinctly to know from heti 
Majesty’* Law Officers, whether the introduction, 
of the Queen** name in the Liturgy, and her Mar 
jetty’s introduction at Foreign Court*, were either 
of them a condition due 7114 non of an arrangement 
am the part of the Queen ; to which it was replied, 
that .either thw introduction of her Majesty’s name 
in the Liturgy, or an equivalent, which would have 
the elect of peotecdng'her Majesty against the un. 
favortjjahl* inference to which her Majesty might 
be liable in leaving the country under the circum- 
stances ip which, her Majesty was placed, was a 
stae qua no a. The Queen could not be advised vo* 
lu^twily to consent to any armngement which was 
not satisfactory to her Majesty’s own feeling* hous-s 
evtr her Majesty, with a view to meot the under- 
stood wishes of Parliament, had felt it. bet duty to 
propose to leave the whole question to an arbitral 
thm. 

No proposition on the part of her Majesty, other 
than those already adverted to, was brought for-. 

(Mgimd> WELLINGTON, H. BROUGHAM, 

CASTLE RE AGH, T. DENMAN. 

A**. tV . — Protocol of the Fourth Conference, held at 
St r Jmne*-$qutnr, \ 9 tk June, 18 ft. 

Before pmenedlag to finish the discussion of the 
Protocols, it was suggested, on the part of the 
King’s Servants, if possible to meot the Queen’s 
wishes, and in order the better to assure to her 
Mqjesty every public respect and attention within 
the particular State in which she might think fit to 
establish her residence (the Milanese or the Reman 
States having been previously suggested by her 
Majesty’s Law Officers, as the alternative within 
her Majesty’s contemplation), that the King would 
cause official notification to be made of her Ma- 
jesty’s legal character as Queen, to the Government 
of such State. — That consistently, however, with 
the reasons already stated, it mdst rest with the 
Sovereign of inch State, what reception should be 
given to her Majesty in that character. 

The Ring's Servants were particularly anxious to 
impress upon the Queen’s Law Officers the public 
grounds upon which this principle rested. 

The general rule of Foreign Courts is to receive 
only those who are received at home. 

The King could not with propriety require any 
point, of Foreign Governments, the refusal of which 
wwuld net &fctrd his Msj m ty just grounds of re- 
sentment or remonstrance. 

It would be neither for the King’s dignity, nor 
for the Queen's comfort, that she should be made 
the subject of such a question. 

To this it was emptied for the Quean, that with 
respect to this new proposition on the part of the* 
King’s Servants, it should be taken into immediate 
consideration; but her Majesty’s Law Officers ob- 
served. that her Majesty was not in the situation 
referral to in the above reasoning, having been 
habitually received at Court in this country for 


. The totter n fo tnglfe W -N fti Pfflw ffi todfemffiftMfe 

the King’s Savants, by.* fa*e fnftfen 

jeaty’s undoubted authority pi| this fninf, ig fresher 

as King, or as Prjnce Regent in 

lloyal Authority; that the Cpt^theM^ter^. 

Majesty was In feet the Court of the {tom 

then acting in the name and on : *‘r SlfWT’ 

late Majesty, and that the present Queen,' l^en 

Brtitoeee of Wales, was excluded from such Court. ' 

(Signed) Wellington, h. brougham* 

'CASTtaBREAGH, T. DENMAN. 

No. V . — Protocol qf the Fifth, Onf mu ma, fold or Me* 
Fer*r+4fe+ Jm rJ S t, I flfr -w. 

The Protocols of the preceding Conferences FtH* 
read and agreed upon. • '*»-•->»<' I . 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers stated, that the pro- 
position of yesterday had been .submitted to her 
Mtjesty, dhd that ft ha<J not produced any' altera- 
tion in Her Majesty’s sehtlmeUts. 1 * 1 

In order to avoid any infaln t BV p te mttt * offer 
expression used ofi mentioning their fcdfe£ ifrafc 
her Majesty might overcome her reluctance to .9a 
abroad, viz. tf under all the circumstances of her 
position,” they stated that they meant thereby the 
unhappy domestic 'differences which ereaterf th^ 
difficulty of her Mqjusty holding a Court? imd-feb* 
understood sense of Parliament, that her UfajsisyW 
residence in this country might be aUftuted with/ 
public inconvenience. 

-They also protested generally, in her Mqjesty’ *» 
name, against being understood tt> propose or tb 
desire any tenps laconsivtentr with the hohonr and 
dignity of the King,- or any which her own vfatMh- 
catipn did not seem to render absolutely necessary.- 

MEMORANDUM. 

The Id and 8d Points, as enumerated for discus - 
stem ite the Protocol of ths First Conference, were- 
not brought into deliberation, in consequence of 
no satisfactory understanding having taken place 
upon the points brought forward by her Majesty’s 
law Officers. 

The five Protocols were then respectively signed. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. H. BROUGHAM, 

CA8TLEREAGH, T. DENMAN. 

An anxious desire was still felt by the 
House of Commons, to save the coun- 
try from the impending enclosures, 
and another effort was made to accom- 
plish that object. Mr. Wilberforce, on 
Thursday, tue 22tl of June, proposed 
the following resolutions. : 

M That that House hecHeetot with unfeigned and 
d«ep regret, that die late endeavours to frame an 
amicable arrangement, with a view to avert the ne- 
cessity of instituting an inquiry into the information 
laid before the two Houses of Parliament, had not 
led to an adjustment of tire differences now unhap- 
pily existing in the Royal Family, so anxiously de- 
sired by that House, and by the country. That the 
House was fully sensible of the difficulty whtdh her 
Majesty might justly feel in taking upon herself to 
relinquish aa> pelet in which her oat* dfrniy *ud 
honour were involved; yet,, feeling, the innstieisfot 
importance of effecting ant a m i cab le aad fine! adjust 
ment of the differences alluded te,it could, not but be 


many yean, and having only ceased to go there in of opinion, when such large advances had beep made 
W! 4 , out of regard to the peculiarly delicate situS- fowinfts meeting fee wishes of the Queen, that Ihx 
tion in which the nnfortunrte differeftew la the M«jMty, by yielding to tlie eenuatly expressed wiihn 
Boyd Family placed the late Gwen. of tho UoMe.Mtd forbearing topnto point. 
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o* wlkqh tiirrc was most difficulty in coming to so 
urraugement, would not be understood to do any 
timj^ ih»t could mark a wish, ou her own iccoant, 
to avoid an inquiry iuto her conduct, but would only 
i new proof of her readioeaf to submit to the 
Jrcision of Parliament, thereby entitling herself to 
the gratitude of that House, by sparing them the 
painful necessity of instituting proceedings, and of 
enteiUiaing discussions, wliicji, whatever might be 
UmpVcsuU, could not b<* other ilwu distressing to 
the feelings of her Majesty, disappointing to the 
Itopea pf Parliament, derogatory to the dignity of the 
Crown, and injurious to the best interests of the 

These resolutions were supported by 
ministers, and carried by a very large 
majority, 301 members voting for, and 
l£4 against them. They west ordered 
to, b© presented to her Majesty by Mr. 
Wtfberfofroe, Mr. Stuart Wortiey (who 
seconded the motion). Sir T. D. Ac- 
land, and Mr. Bankes. These members, 
accordingly, proceeded to the Queen’s 
residence , in Portman-street, (whi- 
ther she had removed from Alderman 
W oocPs house,) on Saturday the 24th. 
A large, jriob was collected in the street, 
who assailed the above gentlemen with 
groans, hisses, and the moat opprobriou* 
eoithets. Her Majesty was standing in 
the? drawing-room; attended by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and bavins on her right 
Mr. Brougham, and on her JeftMr. Den- 
man. The folding-doors were then 
thrown open, and the four deputies of 
the House of Commons in full court 
dresses entered, and were severally pre- 
sented to her Majesty by, Mr. Brougham, 
whp informed her Majesty of the places 
for which, they were . member*. Mr. 


Waberforce read the ftsokttMs, to 
which her Majesty, fctoffved the blow- 
ing answer: * •• 

“ to roedvv with gtaOtadc, every at- 

tsnpi m the pm of U* Hfetaftaf Commons, to la- 
toipwe its high medUHOD, f* rtifc ptirppte of heath* 
th°io unhappy differences in the Royal Family, 
which no person has to much reason to deplore * 
myself. And with perfect truth X can declare that 
an entire reconcilement of thote differences, aff eetw i 
by authority of Parliament, on pr incipl es mmmh 
ent with the honour and dignity of all ihn pattipi Is 
still the object dcaiest to my heart. 

41 I cannot refrain from expressing my deep oeosw 
of the affectionate language of these Resolutions. 
It shews the House of Commons ta be the fhithSH 
Representative of that generous people, to whom f 
owe a debt of gratitude thee can never be repaid. I 
am sensible, too, that I expose myself to the risk of 
displacing those who may soon be the jndgesof n» 
coodutU But I trust to (heir candour aud their 
sease of bonoar, confident that they will enter imp 
!lt« feelings which alone influence toy deter minati on. 

44 *P become me to question the power of 

Farlkttrenr, or the* mode in which it may at any 
be exercised. But, however strongly I may feel the 
necessity of submitting to iis authority, the question, 
wheUicf I will make myself a party to any measusa 

Foppwd, must be decided/by m> own feelings and 

conscience, aud by them alone. 

« As a subject df the state, I shall bow with defer- 
eftce, and, if possible, without a murmur, to every 
act of the sovereign authority; but, as an accused 
and injured Queen, I owe it to the King, to myself, 
and to all aaj fella w-sobjecti, not to consent to ©to 
saerificu of any eaaentW privilege, or withdraw my 
appeal to those principles of pabHe justice, which 
are alike the safeguard of the highest and the hum- 
blrnt individual* 

Thus far the business liad proceeded, 
when this article /was ptit to press. 


fiOCIETT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


A* general meeting, in support of the 
object of this institution, was held at 
Freemasons' Hall, on the 23d May. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester took the chair, but, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, resigned it to 
Lord Auckland, who was supported by 
the Marquess of LanSdown, JEarl Gros- 
venor. Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Bel- 
grave, Hon. E. Harbord, M. P. and a 
laig© assembly, on the platform, of gen- 
tlemen distinguished for their unwearied 
exertions in the cause of humanity, 
while the body of the Hall w%s filled 
with Mies, among whom were many of 
the Society of Friends, particularly the 
amiable and intelligent Mrs. Fry. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton, Dr. Lusnington, 
Mr. J. J. Gurney, Hon. Gerard Noel, 
and other gentlemen, in succession* ad- 
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dressed the meeting with all the elo- 
quence of feeling and all the energy of 
truth, the effect of which was substan- 
tially evinced by a large collection, and 
a great accession of members to the So- 
ciety. 

The following extracts from the last 
report of the Society mH best explain 
the laudable views by which it is in- 
fluenced: 

“ Deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that the neglect of prison discipline was one 
great cause of crime and misery, and fatly 
satisfied of the practicability of great and es- 
sential reforms, (he Society determined to 
enlarge their Sphere of action, and to make 
the consideration of prison discipline a pri- 
mary object of their association. And first, 
they will describe what requisites a Prison 
_ ought to possess : 

Di£ 
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l. Security; a. Salubrity; 3. Classifica- 
tion according to age, sex, and crime ; 4i 
Employment ; 5. Means of instruction , 6. 
Opportunity and space for exercise; 7. 
.Proper sustenance ; 8. Clothing; 0. Clean- 
• liness ; io. Attendance and convenience 
for the sick. 

To this list might be added many other 
requisites : but if a prison possess not all 
which have been enumerated, the ends of 
punishment will be defeated, misery in- 
creased, vice promoted, and humanity out- 
raged. Take, for instance, a gaol where is 
little or no classification : lock up in the 
same cell, or confine in the same apartment, 
a boy of I a years of age, committed, per- 
haps, for his first offence, with a veteran 
plunderer committed for his twentieth ; or 
the accused of petty larceny, with him who 
has imbrued his hands in the blood of a 
fellow creature : — these occurrences are not 
rare:— what must be the consequence? The 
infection will spread, and the comparatively 
innooettt will, in a very short time, become 
at thoroughly corrupted as his depraved 
and abandoned associates. Again, who 
does not shudder at the thought of throwing 
the girl of 15, not yet entirely debased, 
into hourly contact with the lowest prostitute, 
long lost to all sense of decency and shame ! 
Bitter are the fruits of su«h neglect. Ano-. 
ther practice which has long prevailed, can- 
not be mentioned without horror and dis- 
gust. So restricted is the accommodation 
for capital convicts in Newgate (but fifteen 
cells), that almost always two, and generally 
three, persons under sentence of death, are 
locked up at night in the same cell: boys 
from io to 10, with convicts of any age. 
But- this is not the greatest grievance. 
He who is condemned for forgery, or some 
crime to which mercy is seldom extended, 


shares his cell with him who has received 
the sahte sentbdee for shoplifting, or some 
other offence for which life is scarcely ever 
sacrificed. Surely this is a time, wh en t he 
unfortunate sufferer, whose life thV law 4 re- 
quires should receive all possible assistatjee 
and consolation in his extremity ; jret fs n£ 
doomed to spend his last hours amidst ilh- 
repenting vice and iniquity ; and his {fram- 
ers for mercy are disturbed by the blasphe- 
mies and scoffs of his companions. 

Perhaps the most injurious defect, next to 
‘the absence of classification, is the warit Or 
employment. Almost all who enter tfte 
walls of a prison, depend for an honest 
maintenance on the produce of their own 
labour. Industry is a habit, which, if Once 
broken, is the most difficult to re-acquire ; 
hence it often happens that those who have 
been confined for slight offences, without 
work, never recover their former habits of 
labour ; and, when released, become idle 
and dissolute characters. Nor is this all.— 
Experience has shewn that all attempts at 
good regulation or reform are entirely unsuc- 
cessful, where there are no means of occu- 
pying the vacant hours. The advantages 
are innumerable ; the prisoner may contri- 
bute to his own maintenance, or even, in 
some cases, earn some small pittance for a 
family deeply suffering for his offences. For 
these, and many other reasons, it is earnestly 
recommended that every prison be supplied 
with the means of employing its inmates. 

“ Amongst the requisites enumerated, 
there is not one which is not of indispensa- 
ble importance to the constitution of a 
good prison. How far each of these parti- 
culars may contribute to the ultimate object 
it is not necessary now to discuss, for the 
slightest consideration will satisfy all, that 
such requisites are essential. 0 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

ALTHOUGH the superabundant quantity of moisture, and repeated frosty nights du- 
ring the early part of June, materially altered the aspect of the crops on colri-bottomed 
• and tenacious soils, yet have we no reason to change our opinion with respect to general 
appearances. We are still sanguine in our expectation* of an abundant com harvest, ami view 
with satisfaction the cheering prospect of our own internal resources ; at the same time, 
the growers survey with solicitude and apprehension, the great influx of foreign wheat. 

Hay turns up & good swath, but not so heavy as might have been expected $ the cold 
rains stinted the progress of vegetation altogether, and the com ears a week later than 
usual ; consequently there is some probability that the harvest will not be very early. 

Turnip sowing is a little backward, from the same cause : the heavy lands became 
poached, and afforded but an indifferent seed-bed. The fly has also made considerable 
bavock amongst the first-sown Swedes. 

Moist weather, at the present season, naturally and invariably accelerates the gfoWth of 
weeds ; this year hss by no means proved an exception, consequently many of fhe inferior 
hands have thereby been furnished with employment. 

We are under some apprehension about the young gasses; the sets are certainly notst rung, 
but we fear in many places very defective : they have been injured by insects, particularly 
that mentioned in our last, which attacked the peas and beatis — tire latter have each 
mended in appearance. 

Wool meets with a readier sale than was previously anticipated, and at somewhat better 
prices ; store cattle, sheep, and pigs, also produce advanced prices. 
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, , . 1 COMMERCIAL REPOAT. 


,t1/0 ' ^ > Lloyds Coffee House, June SO, \SSO. 

.impossible for ps to determine how far the majority of oui readers have 
Initiated into the myfeterie? of the Stock Exchange, or, indeed whether they well 
{lie distinction which Linnaeus himself would have passed over as beyond bi* 
p^ersiOj arruogcixient— -that between bulls and bears, as exhibited in the money-market of 
the^ jBrittsh' ijietropolis. Nevertheless, they may, perhaps, partake our enjoyment when 
a Jpy? days ago witnessing the conflict between these gentlemen in opposite interests 
on occasion of the loan lately effected by Government. “ It will certainly be at j£ve per 
cej/.L pre^ci yM,” says one of the contractors ; “ the quantity of unemployed capital among 
the merchants of London is af this moment immense : — depend on it, my dear Sir, that 
very large commissions from the country will arrive, directly as the terms are understood* 
I know it must bear a premium,”— “ No such thing, says his opponent : let me intreat 
you to make up your mind to ten per cent, discount : and that, long before Christmas, 
Only look at the situation of this kingdom— of Europe — of the world : I would not 

depend on every idle rumour — but, I have very good authority for saying that ” Then 

follows, en suite, a long catalogue of calamities, enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 


** Like quits upon the fretful porcupine," 

with many a discouraging allusion to events long gone by, and to former speculations in 
omnium, which issued in loss. Such is the spirit of speculation and commerce ! The 
stuns lost and won by it exceed all calculation; and very inadequate are the powers to 
which we can pretend, to do any thing like justice to a subject so intricate, yet so 
extensive. 

But, the approach of a loan has always an effect on commerce : as several parties 
form t^icir lists respectively, and each must make, preparations for realising the early pay- 
ments, each must hold a considerable quantity of money in readiness, among self and 
friends, to meet the contract, should the event demand it. Hence, not only the price of 
the j stocks are affected, but th« markets for commodities also,, by the state of suspense 
attendant on the impending transaction. This may contribute to account foi that want 
of spirit, which not long ago was felt in commercial concerns : at present, a partial ani- 
mation has taken place, aud we have to report that several articles have experienced con- 
siderable improvement. 

Coffee, for instance, though extensive sales have lately been brought forward, has met 
with ready buyers, and at a rise of 2s. or 3s# per cwt. if the quality were respectable. At 
this moment the demand may be stafed us uncommonly brisk j and with little or no 
exceptions, the whole that has been offered for sale has been sold. We hope that we are 
correct. in stating, that a principal cause of this rise may be traced to very favourable ac- 
counts from the Continent, especially from Gtrmany ; and the opportunity is embraced by 
a greater number of houses than has been customary ; not less than ten or eleven sales being 
now announced, and with fair prospects. This is the usual time of the year for the new 
crops being brought to market : however, as yet, nothing like a glut has been perceived. 

Sugar has felt arise, though not so considerable as coffee: the business done, how- 
ever, is extensive ; and the buyers come forward cheerfully. In the refined market the 
supply is not at this moment equal to the demand, especially for lumps. If the general 
opinion may be taken as a criterion, the trade is not only reviving, but is likely, to hold 
its improvement, and this as well for home consumption as for exportation. 

Teas appear by the reports from the recently-closed sale at the India House, to have 
sold at an advance on the prices. of the last sale : and of some kind* it is said, that they 
have changed hands already, at a profit of ad. or 3d. per lb. The finer qualities were the 
favourites, and the sale was well supported# The teas in the Private trade have fetched 
full prices; but- the best teas are the Company's. 

Cotton has no improvement to boast of at present. The buyers offer a trifle under the 
currency,, but the sellers hold back : in consequence, the sales are very limited ; and but 
little business is done. It is suspected, however, that some small quantities have been 
disposed of on the buyer’s terms ; but not enough te establish a currency, or to influence 
the market# 

The unsettled state pf the weather has not only affected our own island, but has, pro- 
bably, extended over much of the Continent. Advices from Bourdeaux report that the 
vines are already injured, and that the prospect of the ensuing vintage is unfavourable. 
This has varied the price of brandy, as well there, as here. Nor will that article, probably, 
remain stationary at its present, price: but a change in the temperature of the atmosphere 
may, it is to be hoped, dissipate the present fears. 

The demand for the products of the Whale Fishery has lately much increased ; and this ap- 
pears to have been caused by orders from abroad chiefly. Much of the oil expected is sold 
before its arrival ; which is, indeed, nothing uncommon, but in connexion with the pre- 
vailing adoption of gas-light, or lather in oppos>itipn(to it, deserves notice. This will natu- 
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rally remind the reader of the ships sent to explore the Arctic regions ; of which we have 
heard nothing for many months ; but should be happy to report their welfare, which 
cannot but be an object of great anxiety to many a relative and many a friend. 

The indications of the month aie, on the whole, more satisfactory than they have some- 
times been, and if we may judge from the orders transmitted by the Continental dealers, the 
rivalships affectedly set up in opposition to the interests of Britain, have as yet little to 
boast of. To suppose that this little island must bear the sway in every undertaking would 
be folly ; but, if our workmen honestly and fairly exert their skill and diligence, and our 
merchants judiciously employ their interest and capital, as they well know how, the 
commercial concerns of this country are much more likely to excite the envy than the pity 
of those who grudge them every degree of superiority, whether the consequence of real 
excellence, or Of the partiality of fashion, and fashionable prepossessions. 

Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th May to the 25th June 1820, inclusive. 
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4 5 pm. 

5 10 pm. 
12 Qpm. 

10 8 pm. 
8 12 pm. 

12 pm. par 

1 4 pm. 

2 4 pm. 

3 4 pm. 

3 5 pm. 

3 1 pm. 

2 pm. par 
par 1 pm. 
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1 dis. l pm 
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3 1 dis. 
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2 1 dis. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, from the 26th May to the 23 d June , 1820 . 


Amsterdam, c. f 

.. 12 

3 

12 5 

Barcelona 

.... S4 

33$ 

Ditto at sight 

.. 12 

0 

12 2 

Seville 

.... 34$ 

34 

Rotterdam 

.. 12 

4 

12 6 

Gibraltar 

30 


Antwerp 

.. 12 

6 

12 8 

Leghorn 

.... 47$ 

46$ 

Hamburgh 

. . S6 

11 

37 2 

Genoa 

44$ 

43$ 

Altona 

.. 37 

0 

37 3 

Venice, Italian Liv. . , 

27 00 


Paris, three days* sight . . 

4 . 25 

55 

25 80 

Malta 

4 5 


Ditto 

.. 25 

85 

26 10 

Naples 

.... 39$ 

38$ 

Bourdeaux 

.. 25 

85 

26 10 

Palermo, per oz 

110d. 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine . 

. 155 


155$ 

Lisbon 

. . 51 

50 

Vienna Ef. 2 m. flo 

.. 10 

8 

10 9 

Oporto 

. . . . 50$ 

50 

Trieste, Ditto 

.. 10 

9 

10 10 

Rio Janeiro . 

. . .. 55 


Madrid 

.. 35 


34* 

Bahia ' . . . 

. . . . 58 


Cadiz 

.. 35 


34$ 

Dublin 

.... 8$ 

8 

Bilboa 

.. 35 


34$ 

Cork 

. .. . ^ 9 



£ s. d. 

Portugal Gold in Coin o 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars . . 3 17 10$ 
New Doubloons 3 1-1 6 


PRICE OF BULLION, at per Ounce. 


New Dollars 0 

Silver in Bars, s' and . o 
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manufacturer. (Hunt 
«i«MUMfkelMW. “ 


1 

r. C.n, T.rm,Mmi. IMw ««• lUn,, 

Bolton 

Bottom. J. Southampton, pow. (Mamtt 
BUtJ tU, C . St. MartinVIaa*, Charing crow, locksmith. 

(MBs end Van!, Ah tofid oak treat . 

Bvunn.iL late of Charihg-crou, sword-cutlsf. (Tvylby, 
GnftlBHnum. 

B%tt*^T^Naf'i-Bmd*ct>ait, perfiuur. (James, Back* 

Rhetor, H. Bishop's Waltham, tracer. (Partington, 
Dyer's-buildings. London 

B^l, J. L, k W. Wilkinson, Old Avriittttt, march ant*. 

(Bor ill and Tttatia, New Bridge-street 
Bradley, J. M anc hest e r, WW W math ai n r. (Wand 

, fimgg, J- Whitehaven, thread-manufacturer. (Hodgson 

1 ml pm, R. late af Bridge water, draper. (Bush, Trow* 

Bayd*n?l*bte of Bethaal-fraea, coal-merehant. (Pulley, 
Great Winchester- street . 

Bright. B. hu of Naeeau-placc, Commercial -road, bsber- 
dasher. (Lawrence, Doctor*' Common*. 

(hip P. Lir ar pea i , toiler. (Ctm 
Carr, J. late of Wortley, Leeds, k D. 1 L Tetley, Arinley, 
Leeds, merchants. (Banrtvgwny 
Ceugy, H. Strand, plumber. (Norton Non Uaion-etreet. 
Ctamp, iVltfrdfWt, Westminster, corn-dealer. (Bbd* 
low k C*. Monnmeat-ylrd 

D. Haverhill, Suffolk, maltster. (Burleigh, Essex 
' Wakefield, Yorkshire, bookseller. (C res well. 


tunteshfra, cotton-spinner 

Llirfogj^HHCd hall, Staffordshire. (Collins ahd‘Kean v 


I f Wi J*to of l yla nd ii o , Caccaarthestahirc, druggist. 

acM-fewamfeTBri. mj~. 

(Ronalds, Token boose- yard 
Linaey, J. Checker, grocer. (Kabuli 
Lnshtogton, W.jatf- late of Bark- lane, merchant. (Heal 
wg» Lawrence- last 

M setter, J. jam, k J. Atkinson, Coro hill, merchants. (La 
timer, Grey's Inn-square 

Mattf mou, J. now or lateef Huddersfield, merchant. (A1 
Marl ton , J. la ta of Stroud, Gloucestershire, enginaar 

(Heard 
(Fen 


JMaifliSr^** Broad -street, Ratcliff, oilman. 

Hoopcrh-sqaert. 

MoUUad, A. k J. Addorfey, Brentfoad, ironmongers, 
ton, FreemanVceart, Cornhill 




»n, O. Chard, Borne rsctshfcrv. ctotttet. (TWcker 

h W. Oxford-street, 1 into- draper, (Kiught It Fro* 

man, Baainghall-strret 

, i*, T. me. late of Wing* Rutlandshire^ baker. (War- 

ren, Uppingham 

Ifeowll^ Hbksham, Suttoy, hater (Ftalmr fc 'Monday, 

(Richmond 


Clonic, W. f » Mtrtin’s-lane. (Shoter, Westminster 
Pnwe ojB, J. Mrithann. Yorkshhu, ctothier. (CJeugl* and 

DoajArate, J. Bmdkfay, Nbrthamp»nsMra» tailor. (Thns, 


JJowsland, St T.^ R. 


sdw h wn 


Bofbsr, tv. r. is. Bcrneiu-sireci, v 
7 (Hail Is Co. New Boawall-caurt 


fc Crniley, Worcestershire, ironmongers. 


LoMnt, Stourbridge 


Fallows. W. jua. Hatfield, maltster. (Hubbett end Kaye, 

FltogeriuS/ *• Vino-street, Lambeth, timber-merchant. 

(ShamryMill k an k s tu sm , Waatoafaatoo 

mm 

M*w|V™ jsanrsarm, rrarenKmin, nnai» draper. i wil- 


■ * Famvsai't Inn 

Newton, M. NbwtastlrMpon-'Tyne, cooper. 

Nalhan, M* St A. Abrams, of Old- street, tallow-chandlers. 

(Regers ead Son, Manchestor-buildings. 

PMcisn, 'n'BrottcU-laaa, Kingswinfbvd, glass-cutter. (Fel 

Philips, of. Manchester, plumber. (Ackers 

— ^ PtomagUgoy-|^, Oafsr d Wrest, Jeweller. (Towers, 

Daridfom Old Broed-s treat. Pretty ,T. Tip ton" Staffhfdstd r e , irdg-mantfWctnrer. (Spur- 

er ar- (Haaydsa and Ham, rise k. Ingleky, Binuii^diea 

Ptsutiea, A. k T. Shelley, Mabchester, musUi 
toiurs. (Dent, Stone, Stn ff ee dah tre 
Roc, A. It W. Earle, jun. East London Theatre. 
AdamVcoart 

Rabertaoa, A. Groereanr- place, builder. (Boxer, Furai- 

ral's Inn, Holborn 

Richardson, W. Wrothnm, Kant, i nn heapm 
roach. spriag-makar. tedler, S. Birasiaghaan, pmnp-aaaker. (Spurrier and 

’ - Ir J v - 


Cerlnt-murt, Gkucechnrch-ctreet 

W. r. A. Berners-strecl, OxfbW-atfWt, jaweHsr. 


(Tocker, BartlctPs- 


(Poole, 


Ingle by- 

Stock, C, Bristol, cabihat-mater. (Haynes 
SylvestST, W. New Woodstock, mercer aad dm 


... 1 ltaanay Cacmarthon lay, Cirencester 

Green, W. Liverpool, money-scrivener. (Blackstock Slater, J. Manchester, Innkeeper, i (Chest 

Grom, 1 Leeds, eartksawsrs manufacturer. (Smith and Sssawdon, B. Harrow-om-the-lliU, grocer. 

Moore - *“ l,J * — — 


Gilt, T. late of Little Tbwcr-streat, hydromstcr-maker. 

•i$F. - ~ 


- — lIsndslan L . Great Towar-atnat 
jam lata of the Flat, Westberr-apon-Severn, 
me*t^ mariner , (Bowyrrs, Qtoucevter 

Hall, H. NeUeu Termce, Kingalaad, krakar. (Dagbp, 
H l-ZSfr. Durham, draper. (Weed, MtedheHe r 

HoppcrtoBy B. Liverpool, uphelemva*. (BandWraH. 

HaMreaveaL h.L*varpool, woollen-draper. (Phillips 
Harm, C. Bradford, wllthh its, Unher. ( B t nte 

Hayiom cl h J. N^hartammrtS, gmata . (Cruyksksnk, 

flaekeU* R. Nawpart, Ida uf Wight, spiri t m t r etent.' 
Hnye,^ 5tj0 aThamaa stray I, btoealt-haker. (Fbpe.Old 

Hanahsw, F. L Darby, currier. (Nuttatl, fiotunghai 

Hatfield, W. sen. ffunttofdoa, tatmmaagar. (MnSla 


(H 

, mercer aad draper. (Chil- 
ton, Chancery-lane 
Satravd. A. New Barum, grocer. (Tlunay. Seliabuiy 
Skilbeck, J. Leeds, linen-draper. (Atkmson k Bolland 
"" th. J. Colo, Gloucaatorshuw, talki sr ttendl ar. (What- 
r, Cirencester 

\naaeener. - run aw 

(Thchcr, Bart- 
(Bapkto, Daamatraat, 


Smithy j 


Ictt's-buildlngs, Holborn 
Bknith^G^Leieester- square, toiler. 


Cm 

feCmCopthall- 


Iflb, J. Halifax, grocer. fWlf|lea worth k 
t, L. W srhrid go , huhoe. (Tam¥— as Co, 

Rorf^^JttS^ri^S^nmkld, bltthlr. (Hooper, 

Dn n ato h la 

“iih ^Kirby-street, Hatton Garden, merchmn 

bUz, j -w«i. 

yT ■oBs J • IfttC Of MMTMVIllffs HIM #, wtfll 

Into of Leads, Yorkshire, woolatopWm. . (Isam 
W^ B rriew k ury, 


Watt, 


WITby, I. Oaactt, Ybrtskife, merchant. 
W&Uuneou, R. Old BctefteM iHp-. 

Mann, Princes-* tree t. Bank. 

Wathlna, T.Tito of Rosa, Herefordshlsu, _ 
Buokleesbury 

Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire, cottoh-sphmer. 




CAkors, 


(Bind. Kidderminator 
(Ponock a Oates, 

. (Wright, Gray's Inn-squi 
HtritirsT grocer. (Tinm 
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Bowie, W. kinftton-upin-Hull, June 90 


BrlMtAV. Kcuiuton, Jaoe 13 
BmImLt. KoSimer, Jane 97 
BarfoecL W, Gitlingfcwxa, Kvfct, JaaetO 
BeMwln, W. H .Liverpool, June to 
BoD* T. Kkyfbrd, soatnetnirt, 

. Jane 17 

Beckett, J. 9 lWer-«tfe«t, June 90 
Bentley. R- Whu*how*<-r»r<b Drhry- 
lane, June 17 

Bern, A. Gottsebaru. Sweden, June 17 

Bqmigh*J. Brietel, July 6 

Belton, W. Bury-strect, Weatmiiuter, 

CliST?. George Inn, Commercial. 
A July t 

CitmMwJ. VTaJliqrLon. June u 
CebJum, YT. jun. kT, Jones, Ware, 
Heftfonbhnw, JaUa 6 
Coleuwp.W. Gosport, June 04 
Cooke, W. Birmingham, June 94 
Croueoer, J. R Great AHeaUMt, 
Goodman '••fields, June 90 
Cowell, 8 . Sutton - at • I lone, Rout, 

da/i Broadwtreet, June 3 
Coa.W.U* Breeri-aireet, Juno 3 
Dana, E. At W. Phillip*, Charcb-it reel, 
Lambeth. June 6 

DdUpw, J. Milk-yard, Lower Shadwall, 
DoiUm*. J. Bast India Chumben, 


DIVIDENDS. 

FaHo. f k *L 9odd, AWmmmm-. 

Sitting borne, Kent, June IQ 
Plutchrv. A DoUcuOtcr, Jttae *0 
Fisher, W. Upiaa- place, Lambeth, 
June 6 

ham 1 J. It W. Jackson, tutu of Dow* 
gats wharf, Lomioti j J. G oodchild, 
Jun. High Pillion, Durham ; J. Jack- 
aon, late of Epplrton, Dartaam; ustd 1 
TJonca, sen. lata pf Gceeuaroft, Dur- 
ham, Juae « 

Gates, J. Grimatone, Norfolk, June 9 
Giennjr, J. Red Lion-street, Clerken- 
well, Juae 17 

Grant. J. Colemaa-streo 4 JuooM 
Griauroy, J. B. Kingston • upon - Hall, 
Jane 97 - 

Grimwood, & Bures, Suffolk, Jane 6 
Gale, J. Poternoster-row, Juno 94 
Hardisty, G. At J. Cowing, Bedford* 
court, Uovent-garden, Juue 30 
Hunt, C. Mark-lane, June 17 
Hcllicar, T. b J. Bristol, Juno 91 
Henry. I. Liverpool, June 90 
Humpnriea, J. Birmingham, June 9 » 
Hall, T., At J. Malkin, Compton, Der- 
byshire, Juhe • 

Hamblin, S. w ottos - under - Edge, 
Gloucestershire, June 3 
Harris, J . Husekr/W arwickshin^June 5 
Harrison, J.Sheflwld, June 6 
Hunkain, W. Bath, July 1 
Heath, W. Lower-* treot, lsliagton, 
Jnne 10 

Hopkinson, J. Liverpool, June 16 


LesdenliaU-atrart, May 97 
Dark, J.Ttowbridee, tVntsnlre.June 10 
Disco, B. Lamb's Coudakwtr. June 17 


ij U elf’l.’ .1 >1 1 Jd irfl Nllfi 

*r?rv»i*r?wr'ii 

Mouiawmcry, J . 

pool, Jun.* ai 

4>c» WikhsslulffMkBii-rni'xi ?tin 

Jouek -ir.' ,r T. "M 

Ptatt, K. Archcr-afareet, Westminster. 

> Jane 1 * V ,r ^ 

ES&sB&m 

■SSn:Scl3Ur*»”»" 

Scott, B. Bonse go tl f, l .i pr i lp A fa w , ■ 
June is 

Sant, K ThisffSiky, Useriaetir* ’ 

Sheath, ^ k C., Boston s J. Bted, Hs- Il 
kertoe t At J. Wiwv, Linfcot*, June* 
Shoobridge, W. Marden, Kent, June 17 
Smith. 1. Chepstow, June I9 ; ' 

ss^e u&ssnfisL* til* 

Jely 1 ill 1 

Satterth waSte, ' T. Liveipool, June 19 . , 
Settles! nger/n. ChurA -court. Lots- 

m3, Jwv i Hmi 

Taterson, M. Halifax, Juue 1 S„„. 

Timber lake, B. Great Mary-Il kuuiw' 
street, Juue 17 . ■ 

Vernon, T. Tow cester, June 97 . 

Walker, J.HumwUeyi July 1 

Willan, J. jun. Ville of KuusioLKsCs 
cester, Jane JO 

WaUucssW . Workiugtosi,Cwmhferland, 
June 93 

Wlckwur, H. k J. Col throat W 8 H, 

Wilkinson, J. Appledore, Kent, June 90 
West, R. E. St. Margaret VhlB, Jw»e 97 
Womack, J. V\ . Norwich, June » 

West, J. Richmond, Jana 9 | 

Wood, H. Hart-street, J owe * t , i't 

Wooddrson, T. W. DoTcr-street, Picca- 
dilly, June 10 

Wheelwright, C. A. Cullnmwtrcct, 
Juno 04 ,, 

Wood roof, J. Gao-stroet, Old Artillery 


England, T. Smithfield, June 13 


Hopkinson. J. Lavnrpool, June 15 
Hornsby, T. CornbUl, June 3 
Jenmiws, W. Aldersgatc-street, June 3 
Jones, 1 . LiverpooL Juue 10 
Jordan, R., /. Smitii, & J. Litchfield, 
LeadonhalLatreM, June 13 
Josliug. N. Bexley -heath, Kent, June IS 
Kendnck, J. Beilingtou Mlfls, Wor- 
ecstershire, JunO at 
Knight, J. Coppice-row, Clerkenwcll, 
Jujie S 

LencMterJ. J. CstmtonraUeet, J uua 97 
Lambert, S. A. Bread-street, June 17 
Lees, D. Foul Leach, Oldhmn. June 13 
Lincoln, R. St. James-street, Westmin- 
ster, June 17 

Mackeosie, C. lets of Caroline-strect, 
Bcdford-square, June 3 
Manftcdl, J. S., I 1 . Luff, StH.HeushaU, 
MTioclcr-stx. Norton l'al gate, Juae 94 


Ground, Mar 90 
Yeses, jTWarufbn 


srufbrd -court, Jsrusha 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, See. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 

JVrtt? Churches.— It appears that St. Luke, stone was laid by Tbojjias Witeon and H. 
Chelsea, it the first pariah which will build Wtottesley, Esqrs. assisted by Mr. Fowler 
a new church through the joint aid of a local the architect. We understand that the pro- 
act, and the commis&ioneia for building and posed building is to comprise a distinct ac- 
proBooting the building of new churches in commodatlon for eachlist of commissioners, 
populous parishes. In the accomplishment and upon the most simple and economical 
of this measure much praise is justly due construction. A new street is to be opened 
to the honourable rector, the Rev. Dr. Wei- from Guildhall-yard to Basinghkll-street, 
lesley, who has been most indefatigable in and several other improvements are pro- 
furthering the object of the commissioners. posed to be made in the vicinity by the cor- 
Public Dcbt<~~- A paper has been printed, potation of London, 
by order of. the House of Commons, shewing Coronation. — The preparations for the 

the Mate of the Public Debt of the empire, Rwyal CorOnatlbn proceed with great acti- 
funded and unfunded, as it stood at the 5th vity, and, in many instances, begin to as- 
of January, 1620. By this it appears, that some a decided form. This is particularly 
the unredeemed debt of Great Britain the case in Westminster Hall and Abbev. 
and Ireland, on the 5th of January, 1820, In the Hall, not only is the platform entirely 
amounted to 830,246, 02 SL of which the total completed, but the frame-work for the side 
annual charge amounted to 49 , 592 , 152 /. galleries is erected. The lower part of each 
This enormous mass of debt has been since gallery is ten feet from the platform; and 
increased by the late loan. the flooring of the gallery is also about ten 

City Improvements, May SO. — The com- feet in depth, the seats rising regularly one 
mencement of a new building for the ac- above the other. Behind is a passage to en- 
commodation of the commissioners of bank- able the company to pass to the several 
rupts, was made on part of the site of Black- boxes or seats. Underneath these galleries 
well Hall in Basinghall-street. The first will be assembled the company at the outer 
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tables^ and the attendants at them, as^rf 
as o fi b ad ifcfr wlOB# fu^Jthtose *^rho may have 
to*pt&g r W \ the other tables- The Court in 
whhffi thdtjrml Cfc auditor wont tbsrt da- 

ring term-time no longer cxwtt : the flooring, 
ihe ise& of equity, are all gone. 
The antique figures ,a*e covered over with 
canvass* and will « peedity take their stations 
at oT ifce gratt window. The Court 

o&£mgf*- Bench (the judges of this court 
now continuing to sit in the Exchequer) is 
nuw'teguir to he removed; ftnd the rooms 
behind, these cotmsase undergoing extensive 
altefagp^ ss they are to be converted into 
ranmg> end retiring rooms. The extensive 
frilifte-work which is erected within the 
HjgL &c. is prepared at large premises in 
the Horeefeny-road (Mr. Copeland's); and 
it ^jlijfoogb't readr to be fixed, regularly 
jointed and properly marked., The passing 
and repassing of the immense number of 
m^u ^ngpgied in such work gave rise to the 
rumour that the men had been discharged 
and the works suspended. The facts are as 
here'ndated. 

Im Westminster Abbey, similar progress 
attends the proceedings. The platform is 
raised along the nave ; the galleries are be- 
ing erected in the ailes; and the elevated 
stations occupying the former scene of the 
choir and altar, and where the Coronation 
will take place, are formed, and come full 
upon the sight as the spectator enters the 
giand West door. 

In Cotton-garden (the large open space 
between the House of Lords and the Thames, 
and approached by the passage under the 
Piazza) are proceeding some works of a dif- 
ferent eharXdery but not less essential to the 
completion of the Coronation banquet and 
festivities. Here are being built a series of 
kitchens, See . ; there are to be twenty rooms 
for the preparation of the several courses 
and entertainments connected with the din- 
ner, banquet, and concluding festivities. In 
these rooms and kitchens all the requisite 
.preparations will be made; and there is a 
passage leading to the southern window of 
the Hall which w ill enable the several courses 
Sec. to be forwarded with great facility and 
rapidity. There will be room, should so 
many be required, for two hundred persons, 
consisting of cooks, confectioners, and their 
attendants. The. spot is well adapted for the 
purpose: it is near the Hall, and at the same" 
time completely separated from U. 

-Births. — In upper Har ley-street, the lady 
orb. Stuart, esq. of a son.— The lady of G. 
Filter, esq. of a daughter. — In York -pkoe, 
Portman-square, the lady of J. Hubbard, 

• e$q. of a son .—I n Gloucester-place, Mrs.Dash- 
vBfppd, of a son.— 'In Devonshire-street, the 
lady of Capt. Dallas, of a daughter, — The 
lady ; p£ George Hicks, esq. of a son.— In 
byj^P^lwy-^trect, the lady of W. Baynes, 

At Camberwell Church, L. B. 
Alum, esq. to Miss C. J. Romilly, niece to 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly — At Marylebone 


i Church, W. Mac Intire, esq. to Miss Mary 
Wantn— Admiral James Detail**, t6 
Blatbwayt, af Bryanston-sq pare— Samuel 
F. Cox, esq. to Mary, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Sir R. Sheffield, baff.-^The Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. to Miss Julia Floyd, 
youngest daughter of the late Gen. $ir J. 
Floyd, bart. — At St. George’s, Hafisver- 
square, Getvge Finch, esq. M.P. to Mm 
Jane Halliday-f— At Kensington, George L. 
Taylor, esq. to Miss SibyUa Neoftflte — 
William QL Wright, esq. of Aspley, ^Bed- 
fordshire, to Miss E. Barton— ^ St, An- 
drew's, Holborn, R. G. Bradley, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn, to Miss Lydia Boyntofi.-r-At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, William Powell* esq. 
to Miss Anna Eliza Jones, of Brunswick- 
cquare— At St. Marylebone Church, JLieut.- 
col. W. G. Power, to Miss Maria Morris-^— 
At St. George's, Hanover-square, James 
Morier, esq. to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
W. F. Greville, esq. of Bru ton-street — At St. 
James's Church, P. Rose, esq. of Deonenua, 
to Huntlv, third daughter of W. Gordon, 
esq. of Aberdour, Aberdeenshire— At En- 
field, Newell, second son of N. Connop, esq. 
of Durants, Enfield, to Charlotte Augusta, 
only daughter .of the late R. Brown, esq. of 
Windsor — At St. Mary’s, Islington, R. Da- 
vidson, esq. of Highbury-park, to Miss W. 
Barkly, of Highbury-grove. 

Died.] Capt. E. L. Graham, R.N. 38 — In 
Suffolk-place, Islington, Sarah, wife of Thus. 
Barry, esq. — At Heath Lodge, Hampstead, 
Miss Catherine King— At Hackney, Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Hippins, of that place 
— I s abel, the infant daughter of J. Curwood, 
esq. — In North-street, Fitzroy-square, J. 
Hughes, esq. 70— In Berners-street, Them as 
Wakefield, esq., formerly commander in the 
India Company's service, 7 1 — At her house 
on Richmond Hill, Mrs. Broughton, widow 
of the late Rev. T. Broughton, of Bristol— 
At Stockwell, Miss Emma Scott— In Lower 
Cadogan*place, James Preston, second son 
of James S. Broad wood, esq.— At her house 
in Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, Mis. 
Merrick Neville, 78 — At Richmqnd, Miss 
Amelia Henning — In Wig mow-street, So- 
phia, youngest daughter of the late Sir H . 
Parker, bart.— In Bedford-square, Mrs. But- 
ter worth, wife of J. Butterworth, esq. M. P. 
50— In Montague-place, Russell-square, the 
wife of Mr. Serjeant Lena — At her home in 
Manchester-street, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Comyn, late vicar of Tottenham, 
Middlesex — At Walthamstow, the widow of 
Mr. Camppen, late of the same place, 81— * 
Mr. Hodge, Bethnal Green. A national 
school for the education of 300 children has* 
lately been established in the above parish, 
and the Bishop of London undertook to 
preach the first charity-sermon for the bene- 
fit of the institution. The master of the 
school, Mr. Hodge, had been indefetigabte 
in preparing the children for the occasion ; 
and just before the psalms commenced he 
attempted to lire, but fell down dead th the 
her house in Poland street, the 
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widow of the late Dir. Simmons — At his 
house in GoodmanVfitlds, Mr. C. 'f'abor, 
so— ^The wife of E. Hanson, jtin. of Pudding- 
lane — At his house in Russell-place, Fitzroy- 
square, R. Grant, esq. 74. 

MR. GRATTAN. 

The Right Hon. Henry Grattan died on 
Sunday night, June 4, in Baker-street. 
The event had been for some time expected 
with mournful anxiety by his family, the 
whole of whom watched, with the tenderest 
solicitude, the death-bed of this distinguished 
character. For the last five months Mr. 
Grattan laboured under a severe dropsical 
affliction in the chest, which, though at- 
tended with acute pain, he bore with the ut- 
most resignation. The disorder had attained 
so oppressive a height, that Mr. Grattan, for 
the last three months, was obliged to seek 
rest in a sitting-posture ; any attempt to sleep 
in any other manner, brought on an asthmatic 
affection, which immediately threatened fatal 
consequences. Mr. Grattan, anticipating the 
fatal result of his disorder, adopted, contrary 
to the advice of his friends, the determination 
of making one moreeffort in that cause which 
he so long and strenuously maintained, from 
a conviction of its justice and policy. To use 
his own emphatic words, in reply to the ad- 
dress of the Catholics of Ireland, presented 
to him in Dublin not many days ago, he 
owed his last breath to his country.’* 

On Friday, June 14, he was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, with all the solemn 
pomp suitable to the occasion. The pall 
was supported by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Wellington, Lord Holland, Lord William 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Harrowby, Marquis of 
Downshire, Earl of Donoughmore, and 
Lord Castlereagh. Among the mourners, 
besides the afflicted relatives of Mr. Grat- 
tan, were His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Ers- 
kine, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquis of L&nsdown, the 
Marquis Conyngham, Earl of Surrey, Earls 
Cowper, Spencer, Darnley, and Rosslyn, Sir 
John Doyle, Sir Nicholas Colthurst, and 
many other distinguished commoners. 

Then followed the Lords, the House of 
Commons, and Gentlemen of every part of 
the empire, amounting altogether to up- 
wards of five hundred. 

The whole of the distinguished characters 
who compose that most respectable body, 
the English Catholic Board, were also in the 
procession, and a number of other gentle- 
men of that profession. 

The tomb lies nearly between the spot of 
earth which incloses ail that was mortal of 
Fox and Pitt. It adjoins the grave of the 
great Lord Chatham, and is surrounded by 
the tombs of Lord Mansfield, and other emi- 
nent public characters. The foot of Mr. 
Grattan’s coffin nearly touched that of Mr. 
Fox. It is exactly the spot, out of his own 
country, which we should imagine Mr. 
Grattan would have selected for his tomb. 


He sleeps amid the most Illustrious States- 
men that have adorned the modern .earn Is 
of this country, and the highest oomplimeos 
that could be paid him here was to assign 
him such a place — Convinced as wearroftbe 
impolicy of conceding the claims which be 
advocated, we readily admit the sincerity 
and disinterestedness of bis public condor*. 

It is the praise of Grattan, and no. man 
needs desire a nobler epitaph, that, with 
powers supremely fitted to infiuenae the 
multitude, he restrained himself from popu- 
lar excitement His place was in the Heine 
of Commons. There he laboured, and these 
he lived. It was full of his trophiee. Ha * 
was its true architect. It might have been 
said of him, “ Si mornttmerdum epu f aovws, 
circumspice” And for this he had hit sea- 
ward. The long succession of demagogues, 
who each misled the public mind, and who, 
for the time, were borne above him, pe- 
rished like the foam when the storm is 
done. Grattan’s name always rose with the 
fallings of the surge, ar.d in the returned 
calmness and sunshine of the great popular 
expanse, his firm renown stood up like a 
rock upon the bosom of the ocean. 

The chiefs "instrument of those successes 
was bis eloquence. It had the first mark 
genius, originality. But Grattan is defraud*- 
ed of his highest praise, if his integrity it 
forgotten. His powers might have com- 
manded all that ambition covets. He was 
impregnable to place and tkle. He refused 
all honours and emoluments, even when 
they were offered by hands which he ho- 
noured. He declared himself to be the 
purchased servant of the country, and'ao be 
incapable of adopting another master. But 
he is now gathered to the great repository Of 
the human race, and belongs to the infinite 
assemblage of all tongues, and ages, and na- 
tions that have been. The virtues of the 
dead patriot become the property of man- 
kind. The small seed is buried in the 
earth, but from it springs the mighty tree 
gathering the dew3 of heaven in its branches, 
and covering the multitude with its shade. 

SIR JOBBPH BANKS. 

Soon after 8 o’clock this morning, May 
19 , died, at his house m Soho-squaro, (be 
venerable President of the Royal Society, 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, G. C. B., 
&c. The loss to Science by the demise of 
this excellent man and liberal patron will be 
long and severely frit. Sir Joseph had been 
for a long time labouring under a most dis- 
tressing illness ; for some years he had been 
deprived of the use of his lower extremities, 
and rendered so feeble as to be lifted from 
his room to his carriage. He possessed a 
princely fortune, of which he assigned a 
large portion to the encouragement of 
Science, particularly Natural History, pri- 
vate and public charities, and domestic hos- 
pitality. In our next Number we purpose 
giving a copious Memoir of this distinguish- 
ed character, accompanied by a Portrait. 
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K4RL OF, HA1BWOOP. 


LORO DttRDAS. 


The probate of the will of the late Right 
Hob. Henry Earl of Harewood, Viscount 
lascelles, and Baron Harewood, passed under 
the seal of the Prerogative Court in Doctors’ 
Commons, 18th May; the personal estate, 
within the province of the Archbishop of 
CaMeifcnry, being sworn under 250 , 000 /. 
The grant was made to (he present Earl (late 
Henry Viscount Lascelles), the son and sole 
executor. Considerable testamentary pro- 
visions are made, in pursuance of powers 
created for that and other purposes, by a 
trust deed, bearing date 3a May, 1820; 
among which are, 10 , 000 /. to Lord Lascelles; 
40,000/. to the children of Lady Frances 
Douglas, (except an eldest son or daughter, 
who may succeed to certain entailed estates, 
arid except also the Countess of Aberdeen, 
whom die testator Considers well provided 
for by marriage.) To his daughter. Lady 
Mary Anne Yorke, 1000/. per annum for 
life, one half of which to be devoted to the 
support and maintenance of her children ; 
to whom also is given the sum of 20,000/. in 
equal shares, on their arrival at 21, or mar- 
riage* Certain freehold estates in the county 
of .York are devised to Lord* La$ocllc&; as are 
also others in the islands of Jamaica, Bar- 
b&does, Grenada, Arc. ; but upon the same 
trusts and limitations as they were devised to 
the testator by the late Edwin, Lord Hare- 
wood, the provisions of whose will are di- 
rected to be fulfilled. The freehold mansion 
in Hanover-square, purchased by the testator 
of the Duke of Roxburgh ; and that also in 
Hanover-square, purchased of Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, and in the occupation of Lord Las- 
celles, are given to his Lordship for life, and 
ultimately according to the trusts provided 
in the deed of May 1820 . The furniture, 
books, plate, pictures, . jewels, Arc. In these 
houses, are to remain as heir-looms. The 
freehold house in Hanover-square, purchased 
Of the executors of Sir J, Earle, and that at 
Bootham, in the suburbs of the city of York, 
are devised to Lord Lascelles absolutely, who 
is also to have all household furniture (not 
left as heir-loonas,) carriages, wines, &c. and 
live and dead stock, Miss Emily Hall, the 
niece, of the late Countess, has legacies to the 
amount of OjdqoI. and upwards, besides an 
annuity; and her constant attentions to her 
Ladyship in her last illness are alluded to 
with grateful acknowledgments. Legacies 
to servants are large and numerous, all of 
the upper class paving about so/, per 
annum, besides immediate bequests. The 
residue is directed to be applied to the pro- 
visions of the abgy&-men tiqned deed. Lord 
Lascelles first taking to hjs own. use the 
sum of 00 , 004 /. and his children, aool. 


On Tuesday night, June 14, at his seat at 
Aske, near Richmond, at £m advanced age, 
Thomas Lord Dundaa. — The title devolves 
upon bis son (the Hon. Lawrence Dundas, 
M. F. for York), in consequence of which, 
there will be a vacancy in the representation 
for that city. — This highly- respected noble- 
man was bom Feb. Id, 1741 ; created a 
peer August 13, 1704; married May 2^, 
1 7 04, Charlotte, sister of Earl Fitz william, 
by whom he had issue, Lawrence, born 
April 10, 17 <50, married in 1794, Harriet, 
daughter of General John Hale ; Charlotte, 
married July 8, 1806 , to Lord Viscount 
Milton ; Frances, married to Rdbert Cha- 
loner, Esq. of Guisbrough ; and other chil- 
dren. 

LORD SHERBORNE. 

Never within the memory of man has 
death -swept with a more devastating and 
rinsparing band amongst the noble houses 
of our land, than within the last two 
years;— the rich and poweiful have been 
humbled amidst die very plenitude of 
earthly enjoyment, and silently laid, in the 
lowly place of rest, with as unregarding a 
sweep as has thinned the untitled and undis- 
tinguished of our race. But amidst them 
all, there is none whose death will be mpre 
truly lamented than that of Lord Sherborne. 
This mournful event took place on Monday 
evening, May »2, at eight o'clock. His 
lordship had been seriously indisposed for 
some time past, but, we believe, no idea of 
immediate danger was entertained. Distin- 
guished through a long and honourable life 
by the exercise of every generous and noble 
quality that could adorn the heart of man — 
Lord Sherborne enjoyed, ill unbounded good 
will, the respect, the esteem, and the affec- 
tionate regard of all to whom the many ex- 
cellent traits of his nature were known. 
Possessing an extensive property, pis first 
pride was the character with which the gra- 
titude of his tenantry invested him ; aad to 
be known a s** a good landlord," wax to him 
the chief gratification derived from ilia poo* 
sessions. When the honours of this world have 
passed away* and are forgotten, the record of 
his Christian zeal, of his piety, andof his be- 
nevolence, will be greeted with a sacred en- 
thusiasm, and a mournful reverence insepa- 
rable from the memory of worths — James 
Dutton, Lord Sherborne, Baron of Sher- 
borne, co. Gloucester, was born in October 
1744, and was consequently in his 76th 
.year. His lordship was married July 7» 
1774, tp Mary, daughter of Wenman Ro- 
bert Coke, of Longford, in Derbyshire, esq. 
by whom he had issue John, the present 
Lord Sherborne, married to the Hon. Miss 


each, the testator not making them a Lej 
larger provision, as their father will have we! 
full powers for that purpose by the trust- to 1 
deed of May 1820. — This will is dated 13th Bei 
July, I 8 I 9 . 18( 
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Legge, only daughter of Henry Lord Sta- 
wel ; — Elizabeth Jane married January 1803, 
to Vise. Andover, now Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire ; — Anne Margaret married April 
1806, to Prince Beriatinsky, of the Russian 
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empire, died at Petersburg in March 1807, against the Mmhrattas, tec, in 1803 and 
leaving issue the Princess Berkumsky pnd 1804, he conducted *He ‘array under the per- 
Frances Mary, die tfon. Miss putton. M»al ordew of the coramaftdertfocltief. 

Lord Lake, wirh an inteUigent •etrvity, 
LrtOT.-coiw fiLKVtfD. ability, and discrimination, that inefWM 

In Abbey-street, Carlisle, on Wednesday general confidence, and called forth the to- 
May S4, died Lieut. -colonel Salkeld, aged peated public acknowledgments 6f thkf dis- 
50 years, one of his majesty’s justices of the tinguished commander. — Possessing i^high 
peace for the county of Cumberland, and sense of honour, a well-cultivated pijn4, 
the predecessor of Wilfrid Lawson, esq. in and sound judgment, his conduct as a magjs- 
the important office of high sheriff of the trate was marked by an undeviating upright- 
county. Lieut.-col. Salkeld served between ness. As high sheriff, he wfis solicitous to 
00 and 30 years in the Hon. East Iqdia maintain a due degree of splendour, com- 
Company’s service, on the Bengal establish- bined with that frank hospitality, peculiar 
ment, universally esteemed and respected by to the military man and English gentleman, 
all ranks, for his integrity, urbanity, and Though seldom the proposer of any new 
professional abilities in different departments; schemes, or public measures, whenever an 
closing with the high official situation of opportunity presented itself, of carrying on 
quarter-master general to the Bengal army, or supporting any plan of general utiliiy, % he 
During the arduous and successful campaign was never the last to lend a helping handl 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married,] At Apsley, Wm. Quenebo rough Wright, 
esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Barton, 
esq. comptroller of the royal mint — At Biddenham, 
Mr. James Adkins, of Ravenstone Milla, Bucks, to 
Miss Killineworth, of the former, place. 

Died,] At Rook Farm, Wrsstiingwortli, Wm. 
Ringstead Barber, esq. 41. 

BERKSHIRE. 

A new national school has recently been opened 
in the parish of TUehurst. The ground to the gift 
of the rector, the building has been erected at the 
expense of Sophia, widow of Dr. Shepherd, and its 
repairs are provided for by an annual benefaction 
for ever of 161 10«. from Magdalen college, Oxford. 

The Rev. Dr. Gabell, head-master of Winchester 
school, to presented to the valuable living of Bin- 
field, in this county. 

Birth*.] At the vicarage house, Hungerford, the 
lady of the Rev. Wm. Cookson, of a daughter — At 
Newtown, the lady of the Rev. C. B. Cox, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Reading, Mr. James Spicer, of 
Wanborough, Wilts, to Miss Martin, of Lamboum 
— Mr. Thomas Pocock Oram, of New Windsor, to 
Miss A. Hopkins, of Charlton, near Andover. 

Died.] At Sillwood Park, Sunninghill, Mary, 
wife of George Simson, esq. 48 — At Maidenhead, 72, 
Mrs. Smith — At Wallingford, Mrs. Sarah Bedford, 
51 — Mary Anne, wife of Charles Greenwood, esq. 50. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Rev. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to instituted by the bishop of Lincoln 
to the vicarage of Great Mtosenden ; patron, James 
Oldham Oldliam, esq. 

Birth.] At Gayhurst, Lady Sophia Pierre pont, 
of a daughter. 

Married.] At Chesham, Wm. Bill Tumor, soli- 
citor, of Aylesbury, to Mrs. Potter, of the former 
place — At Ravenstone Mills, Mr. James Adkins, to 
Miss KiUineworth, of Biddenham, Bedfordshire — 
At Aylesbury, Mr. Cherny, to Mis* Rolles, of Is- 


lington — The Rev.Wm. Smith, nector of Bem^Mon, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Samuel Ray, <e*q. of 
Tannington Green, Suffolk. 1 . 

Died,] At Wendover, Mr. T. Mallison, 67— 
Thomas Wakefield, esq. formerly commander in the 
East India company’s service, ’70-e-Atj Ay l es b ury, 
Mr. John Marlow, 78 — Mr. John Hatch, *5 — At 
Great Misscnden, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Robert Armstrong, vicar oft hat parish, distinguish- 
ed for hto piety and literary attainments. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Court of Chancery has ordered that three 
Craven university scholarships shall be established 
at a stipend of 581. each. The electors intend to 
proceed to an election upon this new foundation at 
the usual time in January next. 

A direct communication has just been opened 
from Cambridge, Newmarket, Busy, susd B3y, to 
Wisbech, and into Lincolnshire, by a road from 
Welney across the Wash, to the hundred feet 
river, at which a ferry-boat to established. 

Married.] John Household, esq. of Norwood 
Lodge, Isle of Ely, to Emma, eldest daughter of 
A. Jackson, esq. of Barkway, Herts. — The Rev. 
Thomas Austin, B. A. of Trinity college* to Jane 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Rev. James Tate, M. A. -Mas- 
ter of the grammar school, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Died.] At Newmarket, Mr. 8. Dennis— At 
Soham, Marianne, wife of Mr. ThoMas fieppibgs, 
solicitor, 33. 

CHESHIRE. 

Dink.] At Peovec HaH, Lady Mainwaring, of a 
daughter. 

Married,] At Chester, Mr. WUllam Williams, 
to Miss Emma Mays more— At Stockport, Jo- 
siah Howard, esq. to Janet Buchanan, you nge s t 
daughter of James Provtmd, esq. of Glasgow — Mr. 
Samuel Dodge, to Miss Sarah Ramseer— At Dod- 
leston, near Chester, Mr. George Harper, of Whit- 
church, Shropshire, solicitor, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Johnson, of Edge Higher Hail. 

Dial.] At Chester, Mr. Joseph Newns— Mrs. 
Phoenix, 22. 
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^esten^art* of, Contrail, to he called “The 
Mount** Bay Boor Sea iloyq’ Society,” The Marine 
Sockty, since their first institution, have educated 
and sem 72,000 men and boys jto sea, and they have 
dt thk rime I/O stout healthy boys on board their 
•hifM, either -fit Tor the king's or merchants service. 

MkrrUd.] At Stephen*, Mr. J. N. Ashwood, 
etfg rai, of Brasefoy, Salop, to Mis* France, daugh- 
trruaf Lieut, ftancc, R. NV-At Redruth, Mr. John 
^enau, assay master, to Miss Mary Pryce — At 
Slogan, Mr. Thomas Walter*, of St. John's, Swan- 
fo Mi** t Mary Reynold*, of Portreath — At 
Fowey, Mr. Broad, of Padstov, surgeon, to Miss 
Brown, of Fowey — At Penryn, James Heudy, esq, 
solicitor, of TVuro, to Miss Paul, daugiiter of the 
late Rev. Richard Paul, of MagWen — At St. Wi%* 
now, Mr. John Cardell, of Lower St. Columb, to 
Mias Sarah Wentworth. 

Died.] After a lingering illness, at Newnham 
House, near Truro, Captain Woolridge, R.N. — Miss 
Mill* — At Camelford, Mr. Wm. Scott — At H els ton, 
Mr. Reed, 63 — At Fowey, Mr. Broad, of Padstow — 
At *. Ims, Mrs. P. Grenfell, 24 — At St. Tenth, 93, 
Mrs. Elisabeth Smart — At FoundsdOck, Mr. Nic- 
holas Penfound. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. John Bowman, to 
Miss Mary Jackson — Mr. Joseph Weall, to Miss 
Elisabeth Shad wick — Mr. Edward Ridley, to Miss 
Mary Rutherford— At Botcherley, John Holme, 
esq. to Miss Burton, of Wormanby — At Whickam, 
John Lew th waite, esq. of Broadgate, to Mbs Kirk- 
bank, of the former place. 

DiedJ. At Carlisle, Mr. Dundas, 46 — Mrs. Fer- 
guson, relict of Robert Ferguson, esq, — At Na- 
wostfcCaatie, 74, Thomas Rams hay, esq. upwards of 
40 years the pri n c ipa l land steward and agent of the 
Bari of Carlisle — At Workington, Capt. Matthew 
Caiisgr, 77-r-Mary, wife of Gapt. William Rees, 46 
— MW hitshaven, Acme* wife of H,J crib r*#fo esq.M. 

h 0 ‘ ' DERBYSHIRE. 

On the I2th of June, the first stone was laid of 
nnew chapel at Ripley, on the principles of the 
established church. 

Married.} AtTideswell, Mr. Richard Longden, 
to Miss Jane Brlddeu, of Manchester. 

Died.] At Chadlestone, Mrs. 8asah Choierton, 64. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The parishfoaoes of 8t. Thomas near Exeter, 
have una n i m ou s l y resolved to enlarge their church, 
by building an additional aile on the north side ; 
the expense is estimated at about 8001. 

l>e Rev. Robert Hurril Frocule, A. M. rector of 
Dartington, is collated to the archdeaconry of 
Totoes, by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

Birth J At Colleton Crescent, Exeter, the 

lady of Captain Burn, of a daughter. 

- Married.] At Plymouth, William Rendell, esq. 
.of Vincent, to Miss Susanna Harris, of Egg Buck, 
land— At Torrington, Dr. John Forbes, of Penzance, 
secretary to the Royal Geological Society of Corn, 
wall, to Eliza Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
John Burgh, eae\. of Calcutta. 

Died.] At Exmouth, 47, Major Calland, formerly 
of the 2d life guards— At Exeter, after a long ill- 
ness, Mrs. Poison, wife of the Rev, J . Poison— Miss 


Anthony, of Bldefcdd, 23— N. Ifcthericy, esq. 7U 
— The Rev. Michel! Wande, rector of Ashcombe 
and rltar 6f Barnstaple — At Vlzanagraro, in the' 
East Indies, M<yor Parminter, of the 16th native 
infantry, son of the late J. V. Parminter, esq. of 
Exeter, 41 — At Crediton, the wife of the Rev. 
John Russell — At Harberton, in his 89th year, the 
Rev. Ralph Barnes, archdeacon of Totnes, chan- 
cellor of th« diocese, and canon residentiary of 
Bxeter. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Famham, the lady of CaptaM 
Markland, R. N. of a daughter. 

Married .] At Tarrant Monckton, Thomas, ae 
cond son of Robert Bridge, esq. of Piddletrenthide, 
to Emma, 6th daugiiter of the late John Bridge, 
esq. of Winford, in this county. 

Died.] At Poole, Captain Thom** Linthorne, 
R. N. 66, having spent 60 years in the service of 
his country— At Beaminster, Mrs. Mary Carter, 
74 — At Ware ham, Mrs. Symes. 

DURHAM. 

The Rev. John Collinaon, curate of Ryton, has 
bean licensed to the perpetual curacies of Lamrs- 
ley and Tanfield, on the nomination of Sir Thomas 
Hr Liddell, ban. 

Lord Vane Btewart has presented and placed in 
the Exchange news-room at Sunderland, a whole- 
length portrait of the late Sir Henry Vane Tempest, 
by Hayter. 

Married.] At Durham, William Green, jun. esq. 
to Eleanor, second daughter of the late Joseph 
Granger, esq. — At Woden Croft-lodge, rear Bar- 
nard Castle, Lionel Shnpaon, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Birkbeck, of Spring End, Smaledale— At Hewortli, 
Mr. Edward Turnbull, of Lingey House, to Miss 
Barbara Lawson, of Lancbester. 

Died.] At Sunderland, Mr. John Reay. 63 — 
At Coniscliffe, 84, the Rev. Henry Richardson, vicar 
of that parish. 

E88BX. 

Married.] At Chigwell, John, son of John 
Slegg, esq. of Bedford-row, to Emma, second 
daughter of John Wilkins, esq. of Chigwell — At 
Havering-atte-bower, James Howe, esq. to Anna 
Maria, second daughter of the Rev. J. E. Gambier, 
rector of Langley, Kent— At Dedham, Mr. Wm. 
Clarke, to Miss Susan Hunt, of I ken. 

Died.] At Springfield- place, Mrs. AnneBrogravc, 
88, aunt of Sir George Beniey Brograve, bart. of 
Worsted House, Suffolk — At the Hythe, Colches- 
ter, 50, Mrs. Holdich, relict of Mr. W. B. Holdich, 
surgeon, late of Sihle Hedingham — At Epping, 
Mr. John Black, land agent and surveyor — At 
Boxtead, Mrs. Cooke, relict of the Rev. Robert 
Cooke, formerly vicar of that parish, 89 — At 
Chelmsford, 84, Mr. John Marry am. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The act of parliament for making the new road 
between Acton Turville and Downend, has been 
passed, and the work will commence immediately. 
On its completion, should it be determined to alter 
the route of the mail from Bristol to the metropo- 
lis, it is computed that, with ease to the horses, 
&c. it might arrive in that city a quarter before 
ten m the morning, and of course need not be dis- 
patched again till five in the afternoon. 

Btrtks.] At Bilton Vicarage, the lady of the 
Rev. H. T. Eilicombe, of a daughter — At Chelten- 
ham, the Hon. Mrs. Brooks, of a son— At Clear- 
well Court)#**. Haffcnden, of a daughter. 

Married.] *At Tetbury, the Rev. Wm. S. Birch, 
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eWmt ion of Qeorg. iHrch, uq. of Mono Icho, 
bounty Tipperary, to Anne Marta, second daugh- 
ter of John Paul Paul* esq. of High Grove, In thle 
county — At Winterbourne, the Rev. Frederic 
Morgan, of Fairford, to Mias Harriet Taylor* of 
Frenchay — At Cheltenham, Mr. Henry Lucy, sur- 
veyor, to Miss Sarah Good, of Dun* water, Here- 
fordahire — At Oxenhall, near Newent, Mr. Win. 
Wood, to Miss Suaanna Maddocks, of Bulley, near 
Gloucester. 

Died.] At Cheltenham, Rachael Worsley, wife 
of John Ireland, esq. of Hampton Lodge, Hereford- 
shire, and daughter of the late General Merrick, 71 
— At Gloucester, WilHam Jones, esq. ef the White 
Friars— At Batsfbrd, Mordaurit Montagu Poyntx, 
esq. youngest son of the late William Poyntx, esq. 
of Midgham House, Berks, 86 — At Bownham 
House, the lady of J. Clerke, esq. and sister of 
Lady Mild may. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Gatcomb House, the lady of Sir 
Lucius Curtis, bart. of a son. 

Married.] At Bdsingstoke, Mr. George Lamb, 
solicitor, to Miss Anne Workman — At St. Bartho- 
lomew Hyde, Richard, second son of William 
Barnes, esq. of Winchester, to Miss Elizabeth 
White, of Wh' tchurch, Oxon. 

Died.'] At Wickham, neat Fareham, Vioe-ad- 
mtral Sir Richard Grtndallv K. C. B. in bis TOofc 
year— At Frox field, William Newberry, eaq>— Ait 
Parley, Mrs. Elizabeth Dough ton — At Fording- 
brklge, Mrs. Sarah Chubb, 39 — At Newport, Mr. 
Richard Read Tayler, 64. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. F. H. Brickcndeo, B. D. vice provost 
of Worcester college, Oxford, is instituted to the 
vicarage of Dewtall, with the chapel ry of Callow 
annexed, and to the perpetual curacy of Acombury, 
county of Hereford, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. D. Rennaud : patrons, the governors of Guy’s 
hospital. 

Birth.] At Hill House, near Ross, Mrs. N ugent, 
of a daughter. 

Married .] At Kentchurch, Mr. John Herbert, 
to Miss Turner, of Deans Common, Gloucester- 
shire. . 

Dial.] At Hereford, 65, Miss Ann Morgan, 
daughter of the late Rev. Charley Morgan — At 
Cagebrook House, near Hereford, J. M. Green, esq. 
65 — At Sidmouth, Joseph, second son of the Rev. 
R. Hodges, of Woolhope, 25 — At Wilton, near 
Rost, in the prime of lift, Henry Platt, esq. who 
in nil the relative duties of life was in all respects 
exemplary— At Hall Court, Mrs. Browne, relict of 
Richard Browne, esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Fordham Green, A. B. is in- 
stituted to the rectory of Gravely, in this county. 

Died.] At Delrow, Lieut. -col. Leighton Cath- 
cart Dalrympie, of the 16th hussars, second son 
of General Sir Hugh Dalrympie. 

KENT. 

Births.] At the Admiralty House, Rochester, 
Lady Gore, of a daughter— At Knowle Farm, near 
Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major-general Beat- 
son, of a daughter— At Chislehurat, the lady of 
Hubert Jenner, T.L. D. of a son. 

Married.] At Wood nesbo rough, the Rev. 
Francis Burrow, of St. John’s, Thanet, to Anne 
Maude, fourth daughter of John Boy®, of Each, in 


this county — At Bttea ObJta, J.TL Urquhart, esq. 
to Louisa, eldest daughter of the lgte. ^OUfun 
Spurrier, esq. of Psole, Dorset. — At Canterbury, 
Lfeuty Thomas Powell, 14th Infantry, to- Rtjza, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Browne — John 
Wilkes, esq. of London, solicitor, to Mits Town*. 
bend, daughter of the Rev- George Towaabend, of 
Ramsgate — At Deal, the Rev. Joseph Ruse, of 
Northbourn, to Miss Charlotte Warden, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey — At Margate, Mr. George Wltherden, 
bookseller, to Miss Frances Sayer, of Ramsgate — 
At Tunbridge, John Carnell, esq. to Miss Laura 
8caones — At Hastings, Charles Willi* esq. of 
Cran brook, to Mrs. Whitehead, of Jamaica. 

Died.] At Blackhead, George Hawks, esq. of 
Gateshead iron-works, in the co. of Durham — At 
Deal, of a rapid decline, Lieat. Robert F. Hippes- 
ley, R. N. 24— At Broads tairs, Captain John Cow- 
ard, 88 — At Ighthara, in the 102d year of her age, 
Mrs. Hilder, who retained her faculties till her 
death. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The new market in Great Charlotte-street, 
Liverpool, the erection of which is to be com- 
menced immediately, will be, when completed, by 
far the finest covered market in the kingdom. It 
will be in length 500 feet, and in breadth upwards 
of 300 feet, with a handsome elevation V wards 
Great Charlotte- street, and such provision for ven- 
tilation, that there will be the most uninterrupted 
circulation of air through every portion of the 
building. The whole will be surrounded with 
shops, and the area divided into compartments 
properly fitted up for meat, poultry, vegetables, 
fish, butter, eggs, fruit, and every other description 
of marketable- commodities. The expense of the 
whole, it is calculated, will exceed 80,000/. 

Birth*.] At Rochdale, the lady of Lieut.-col. 
Macgreggor, 88th regt. of a son — At Furness, 
Nancy, wife of Mr. George Howard, of foar male 
children, two of them with the mother are doing 
well, the other two died almost immediately. 

Married.] At Lancaster, Mr. John Thompson, 
of Manchester, solicitor, to Miss Humphreys, of 
Lancaster — At Manchester, Mr. Ibomas Plcltfbrd, 
solicitor, to Mias Arnetts Timperiey— At Farwworth, 
by the Rev. T. Kidd, T. Horslhll, of Byahworth 
Hall, Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, daughter of T. 
Moss, esq. of Mossbrook, Wklues, near War- 
rington. 

Died.] At Manchester, 62, Mr. Abraham Ogden, 
many years partner in the house of Codkblen aud 
Ogderf — At Ashton-under-flne, Mr. Wm. Taylor, 
50 — At Clayton Hall, near Manchester, Mr. 8 a mort ' 
Howard. 

* LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. Davies, M. A. chaplain to the duke of 
Buccleugh, has been instituted to the rectory of 
Staunton Wyvdle, on the pr e se n tation of the cert of 
Cardigan ; a dispensation has passed the great seel 
to enable him to hold that living, with the rectory 
of Glooston, both in this county. 

The Rev. Francis Brooke Welles, M. A. scholar of 
Worcester college, is instituted to the rectory of 
Catthorpe. 

Married.] At Appleby, Joseph Taylor, esq. to 
Anne Hewitt, eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. Padmore, of 
Manchester— At Sheepshead, the Rev. Matthew 
Drake Babington, of Rowclife-manor, to Mis* 
Hannah Churchill. 

Died.] At Hinckley, Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Alexander Kinlock, bart. of Gilmer - 
ton. East Lothian. 
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^ - ' LINCOLNSHIRE.* 

' 'rtj&^cv. dcorgie &rahth&m, B. H, arid Fellow 
ofHfggi/dfen college, Oxford, has' bean instituted, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, to the vicarage of Width, 
on the presentation of Miss Borrel, of Gralnsby 
House. 

The srlB of the late Lewis Dymoke, esq. of 
^crir^lsby, was lodged in Doctors* Commons on 
Friday the 2d June. He devises his real estates, 
called Scrivelsby Fen, to his nephew Henry Dy- 
moke, the first son of testators brother John ; and 
appoints John "fyrwhitt, esq. and Sir Onesiphoras 
Pauli, bart. executors.— The personal property Is 
sworn under 12,0001. — In the Court of Claims, con- 
nected with the ensuing coronation, held at West- 
minster, Mr. Dymoke Wells claimed, by original 
descent from Sir Philip de Marmyon, the right of 
being champion at the coronation, which was 
counterclaimed by the Rev. Mr. Dymoke, of Scri- 
velsby, as lord of that manor. Mr. Dymoke Wells 
claimed the right as the lineal descendant from the 
elder branch of that family ; but his claim was, 
after some consideration, rejected by the court, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, was appointed 
to perform the duty of champion. The commis- 
sioners observed, that the right to the office was 
appurtenant to the manor of Scrivelsby, and that 
the reason of their preference was, that the person 
preferred was actually in possession of the manor. 

Married .] At Louth, John Wing, esq. of Wis- 
bech, to Miss Hannah Andrews, of Alford, in this 
county — At Swinderby, Mr. Hague, to Miss Mary 
Vickers. 

Died."] At Lincoln, Mr. John .James — Mrs. 
Montgomery, 59 — At Coningsby, Mr. Richard 
Bell, 84 — At Louth, Mr. John Tomlinson, 36 — At 
Bingham, Mr. Richard Jebb, 72 — Mr. Evcrard 
Little, 76 — In London, the Rev. John Beevor, 
rector of Worth Claypole — At Htprrowgate, whither 
he bad gone for the benefit of his health, John 
Makins, esq. of Grantham. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Marts*.} A singular marriage took place on 
fee StA cl Lugattock Vttmnv&h near Monmouth : 
Mr. FtattipKd wards, 75 years. of agey to Mrs. Powell, 
•7; and the united ages uf the «lx persons who at- 
tended the ceremony amounted to upwards of 400 
yean. 

Died,'] At Monmouth, Captain Thomas Trim- 
mer* R. N.« — At Chepstow, Mr. Thomas Benson, 
48. — At an advanced age, at Hadnock, near Mon- 
mouth, Mrs. Morgan, of Penhalt. 

NORFOLK. « 

The Rev. W. Kilfct is preferred to the vicarage 
of Kennhighal, in this county. 

Married.] At Norwich, the Rev. J. Neville 
White, to Miss Charlotte Sewell — Mr. John Chris- 
tian to Miss Lamb— Mr. John Mott, to Mary 
Elizabeth Manning— Mr. Bolton, to Miss Neave, 
of Heigham— I n London, George Edward, eldest 
son of the late Dr. Beckwith, to Miss Martha 
Brown, of Norwich — At Thetford, Mr. Charles 
Lloyd, printer and bookseller, to Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. B. Price, of Woodbridge. 

Died.] At Norwich, John Grenside, esq. an 
eminent corn-factor — In her 104th year, Mrs. 
Lancy, relict of the Rev. Benjamin Lancy, formerly 
rector of Mulbartori — Anne, wife of Wui. Unthank, 
esq. 50— In the Close, Thomas Tawell, esq. 57 ; 
who having been deprived of his sight, founded 
the Blind hospital in this city in 1805— Mr. Ed- 


ward, Callow, 69 — Mrs. HJgglns, wife of Charles 
Higgins, esq. 44— ^At Yarmouth,' Mrs. Mary Chaj^ 
pie* 42— Tryphcna* wife of Mr. James Grben, 
merchant, 42-— Mrs. Artn Wigg, 72 — Mrs. Mary 
Shepherd, 44 — Miss Anne Maria feeeve, W — In 
London, the Rev. William Hendry, rector of 
Bougbton, in this county, 68 — At Watton, in her 
96th year, Mrs. Robinson, relict of Mr. John Ro- 
binson, surgeon. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The Rev. Edward Lye, A. B. is instituted to the 
vicarage of Raunds, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Wm. Roles ; patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Birth.] At Great Houghton rectory, the lady 
of the Rev. R. Williams, of a daughter. 

Mimed.] At Northampton, William Henry 
Fitton, M.D. to Maria, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Joseph James, esq. of Ad- 
bury House, Hampshire — The Rev. J. Stoddart, 

A. M. vicar of Pattishull, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Alderman Armfield, of Northampton — At Loys 
Weedon, Mr. Charles Cooper, of Aston-le- Walls, 
tO Anhe, fourth daughter of the late Mr. Arts, of the 
former place. 

Died.] At Hardingstone, the Rev. Ashton 
Fade, viCar, 57 — At Brlgstock, Mr. Thomas Leigh, 
66 — At Wellingborough, Mary, wife of Mr. John 
White, druggist, 33 — At Long Buckley, Mr. John 
Robinson, farmer and grazier, 74 — A* Boughton, 
Mr. Marriott, 77. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Franck Johnson, esq. 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Charles Bacon, esq. 
of Styford — At Wark worth, Philip Dennis, esq. of 
Alnwick, eldest son of the Rev. John Dennis, 
vicar of White Nottley, Essex, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Bristow, of Bristow, esq. — At 
Bywcll, Francis Johnson, esq. of Newcastle, to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Charles Bacon, esq. of 
Styford. 

Died.] At B&got, in the island of Jersey, Mrs. 
Maria Ilderton, widow of Thomas Ilderton, of 
Ilderton, esq. 77 — At Newcastle, 77, Mr. Thomas 
Grey — Mr. Edward Humble, 66— At Comhill 
House, Mrs. Mills, reltet of Joseph Milk, esq— At 
Craralington, A. M. de C&rdoimel Lawson, esq- 73. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Winkburo, Mr. John Hearthaon, 
of FUntham, to Hus Mary Brettle, of the former 
place — The Rev. Joseph Kirkman MiUer, vicar of 
Walkeringham, to Susanna, third daughter of the 
Rev. John Wood Duppo, of Puddles tone Court* 
Herefordshire — At Nottingham, Mr. Williamson, 
to Miss Maria Gibson. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Thomas Osborne, gent, 
78— Miss Sophia Tow, 37— At Ollarton, Mr. Bich- 
ard Whittington, 84— At Mansfield, 79* William 
Clarke, gent. — At Southwell, Mrs. Lowe, flelict of 
Skerbrook Lowe, esq. 78 — Mr. J. Birket, jun. 38— 
At Long Bennington. Mr. John Rimmington, 72. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The whole number of degrees in Easter term 
was D. D. two ; D. C. L. two ; B. D. four ; Incorp T 

B. M. one; Incorp. M. A. one; M. A. fifty-one; 
B. A. forty -eight ; Matriculations, nineiy-two. 

/Worried.] At Ipsden, Mr. George Anthony 
Wake, of Tatchbury, Hants, to Mary Maria, only 
daughter of John Dodd, esq. of Ipsden. 

Died.] At Chestleton, 90, Thomas Cranage, esq. 
— At Watlington, 18, Cornelia Maria, eldest daugh- 
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tef of Mr. H. Lament, solicftdr — At Whncy, Me. 
bate, in his 88th y^ar, formerly an eminent solici- 
tor in that place — After a few hours* illness, John 
Hankins, a member of the society of Friend* — At 
Headington, Mts. Martha Savage, 74 — At Marsh 
Mills, near Henley, Miss Elizabeth House, 20 — At 
Henley, Mrs. Marsh, relict of Barrett Marsh, esq. 
50«— The Rev. John Curtis, D.D. one of the senior 
fellows of Magdalen College, 74. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Rev. Henry Calvcley Cotton, M. A. vicar of 
Penn, Bucks, /is instituted to the rectory of Hin- 
stock ; patron, Sir C. Corbet, bart. 

Birth.'] At Prado, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] J. N. Ashwood, of Brasley, esq. to 
Miss France, daughter of Lieut. France, R.N. — At 
Dodleston, near Chester, Mr. George Harper, of 
Whitchurch, solicitor, to Miss Mary Johnson, of 
Edge Higher Hall, in this county — At Shrewsbury, 
James Stanley, esq. solicitor, of Market Dray ton, to 
Mrs. Rowland Bayley — At Hanmer, Mr. Thomas 
Paddock, of the New Buildings, in this county, to 
Hiss Sarah Philips, of Halghton, Flintshire, 

Died.] At his house near Oswestry, Mr. James 
Green, 76, twenty-four years master of the free- 
school at Clungerford, near Ludlow, and afterward* 
master of respectable academies at Bath, and at 
Runcorn in Cheshire — At Oswestry, the youngest 
daughter of Thomas Maurice, esq. — At Court of 
Hill, 78, Thomas Fowler, esq. and of Abbey Cwrahir, 
in Radnorshire — At All Stretton, 65, regretted by 
all who knew his worth, the Rev. Richard Wild- 
ing, A. M. fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
rector of Easthorpe, curate of Wolstanton and 
Smethcott, one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for this county, surrogate for the diocese 
of Hereford, one of the trustees of the free grammar- 
school in this town, and of Church Stretton, in this 
county. As a magistrate, he was possessed of quick 
discernment, solid judgment, and strict integrity. 
As a clergyman, he had an extensive share of learn- 
ing, and was sincerely attached to the doctrines 
and discipline of the church of England. In do- 
mestic life, he was in every relation exemplary — 
At Norton near Shrewsbury, Mr. George, 75 — At 
Condover, in his 81st year, the Rev. Edward Daker, 
M. A. formerly fellow of Magdalen College, Cam. 
bridge. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. Dr. Moysey, rector ofWalcot, has 
been appointed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
to the archdeaconry of Bath, vice the Rev. Josiah 
Thomas, deceased. The Rev. Dr. Moysey has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Mr. Baker, minister of Christ 
Church, trice the Rev. J. Thomas. 

The Rev. James Hooper is presented to the rec- 
tory of Stowell. 

The Rev. diaries Francis Bampfylde is preferred 
to the rectory of Dunkerton ; patron, Sir Charles 
Warwick Bampfylde, bart. 

The Rev. Thomas Oldfield Bartlett, rector of 
Swanage, Isle of Purbeck, to the rectory of 8utton 
Montagu, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. Palmer. 

JJtrtA.] At Swanswick Cottage, the lady of G. 
A. Sawyer, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Bath, John Maule, esq. son of 
the Rev. John Maule, late chaplain of Greenwich 
Hospital, to Frances Emma, youngest daughter of 
Samuel Norman, esq. of Taunton, Somerset — R. T. 
Bateman, esq. of WTieathills, near Derby, to Made- 
line, youngest daughter of the late Robert Wil- 
loughby, esq. of Kingsbury Cliff, Warwickshire— 


William Shawe, esq. o^&fcnilde House, to Etiza- 
JHy, youngest o^^ady lft fr i Pff — 

The Bey„ David Stewart Mo^rlffoflecftpf^oL 
ton and of Weston, to Elizabeth Young, second 
daughter of the late George MonltlaafVovif 
mont, Bath — George Helyar, esq. barker, to 
Louisa Matilda, third daughter of the late W. Rus- 
sel, esq. of Barningham Hall, Norfolk — At Crew, 
kerne, Jolut Gray Draper, esq. to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Sparks, esq. banker— At Shap- 
wick. Captain Gyles, 0th regt. of foot, to Mafia, 
eldest daughter of George Worry, eaq.— At St. 
Kew, William Norris, esq. youngest son of the late 
Rev. John Norris, of Dulverton, to Hannah, second 
daughter of the late Janies Read, M J). Of Tbsmear 
House, Cornwall. 

Died.] At Bath, of a rapid decline, Oufatiana 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the Hon. Paul Hors- 
ford, his majesty's attorney general for the Lee- 
ward Islands— Lieut. Colonel Flint, late of the 

E. J. C.’s service on the Madras establish m en t— 
The Rev. Josiah Thomas, archdeacon of Bath, 60 — 
Mrs. Douglas, widow of the Rev. James Douglas, 

F. A.S. of Preston, near Brighton, and whom she 
survived scarcely six months — Dr. James Sims, 
formerly of Finsbury-square, 80 — The Hon. Miss 
P. H. Hutchinson, sister to the Eart of Donowgh- 
raore — At Bristol, Mr. James Norton, many yean 
a respectable bookseller, and a man of the strictest 
integrity — Cvpt. Edward Power, 76, senior dock- 
master of this port twenty-one years — At Canning- 
ton, near Bridgewater, Mary, daughter of R. Symes, 
esq. 22 — The Rev. William Perkins, M.A. 75, vicar 
of Kingsbury, in this county, and forty- five yean 
curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior member of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and one of the oldest chap- 
lains to his present majesty, leaving a widow and 
fourteen children. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Tamworth, Mr. Benjamin Hat- 
field, to Miss Graves, of Settle, Yorkshire — At 
Wednesbury, Mr. William Jones, of Candeston 
Park, Salop, to bliss Brown, of the former place. 

Died.] At Statfold Hall, Samuel Pipe WoL 
fens tan, esq. aged 60 —At Stafford, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Anlezajk* and eldest daughter of 
the late Dr. Warren, rector of Ripple — As the 
vicarage-house, Biddulpb, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. 
James Sewell. 

SUFFOLK. 

Birth.] At Mildenhall, the lady of the Rev. H. 

G. Phillips, of a son. 

Married.] At Bungay, Thomas Colliugwood 
Hughes, esq. son of the late Rev. Sir Robert 
Hughes, bart, to Elizabeth St. John, youngest 
daughter of Robert Butcher, of Upland Grove, near 
Bungay, esq. — At Blakenliara Magna, Mr. William 
Waller, of Ipswich, to Miss Martha Banyard, of 
the former place — At Ipswich, George Helyar, 
esq. barrister at law, and fellow of New College, to 
Louisa Matilda, third daughter of the late W. R. 
Russell, esq. of Barningham Hall, Norfolk — At 
Mendlesham, the Rev. John Lucas Worship, to 
Frances Bridget, second daughter of the late Starl- 
ing Day, jun. of Norwich, esq. 

Died.] At Bury St. Edmunds, Charles Blachlcy, 
esq. 73, paymaster of the West Suffolk militia — 
At Stowmarket, Mrs. Fuller, late of Buxhall — At 
Sapiston, aged 63, Mr. William Farrow — At the 
parsonage-house, Ipswich, the Rev. Baily Wallis,' 
D.D. rector of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, 63— Of a 
deep decline, Henry, eldest son of James Thorn- 
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Xf WBuflWham, Richard Morris, 
rAf. kii' VPlfheJmlna^ second daughter of Sir James 
Ghrtrbfer, his' mstfttty*s consul-general !n the 
itfrfted Netberfands — At GodaJmmg, William Pon- 
ttfex, esq. l!o Aiin, eMesi daughter, and at the 
tame f&rie and place, Edmund Pontifex, esq. to 
Sanft4 second daughter, of Robert Marshall, esq. — 
Mr. Thomas ttofstey, of Southwark, to MissDenyer, 
of Gtfda&ntng. ‘ 

Died."] At Richmond, Mrs. Broughton, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Broughton, rector of Tiverton. 

SUSSEX. 

Thirty -Are year* ago, the resident population of 
Brighton did not exceed 8000 persona ; now it ex- 
ceeds 31,010. 

. Birth.} At Chichester, the lady of the Rev. 
Betti Phipps, prebendary of Chichester, of a son. 

Married.] At Oatsfleld, the Rev.WUHaa Delves, 
toMsey, youngest daughter of Francis Bedingfleld, 
esq. of KkrkUntoa Hall, Cumberland— -At Hastings, 
Charles Willis, esq. of Cranbrook, Kent, to Mrs. 
Whitehead, of the former place — George Butcher, 
esq. of Bupehet, to Miss Bliz. Lawrence, of Hyde 
Farm, Bkha, Bucks. 

/Ned.} i At Brighton, George Knowles, esq. 4 7 — 1 
At little Green, 70, Thomas Peckham Phipps, esq. 
lateof Heywood House, Wilts. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Bov. Themes Lea, A.M. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been oellaied by the Bishop of Litch- 
field and Coventry, to the vicarage of Bishop's 
Itcbinigton in this county. 

JhrtAs.] At Castle Bromwich, the Viscountess 
Newport, of a daughter — At Faraborough, of twin 
daughters, the lady of William Holbech, esq. 

Married . .] At Aston, near Birmingham, Mr. 
William Imms, of Bishops frome, to Miss Jane 
Roberts, of Groton, Salop. 

WESTMORELAND. 

It has been determined by a public meeting, to 
establish annual races in the vicinity of Kendal, 
to continue three days. There are to be at least 
two plates of SOI. each* besides sweepstakes, 
matches, &c. 

Died.] At • Appleby, Captain Watson, of the 
Westmoreland militia. 


JHrth*^ ,A% WofCfflfcej* the lady* of Joans Mai- 
den, M.D. of d daughter — Xt Malvern, the lady of 
Captain Marsden,'of a son. 

Married .] Captain Herbert Brace Powell, RJf. 
to Miss Eleanor Mary Bradney Marsh, of Lydt 
House, Staffordshire. 

Died.] At Worcester, Mr. Edward Wood — Mr. 
Samuel Overton, 61— At Evesham, Mrs. . Meads 
At Ty thing, Miss Elia. Tomlipson — Ak CotherJdge, 
George Deakin, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Monday the 12th ult. the foundation-stone of 
the new church at Bishop Burton, was laid by the 
Rev. Robert Rigby, the vicar. 

The Rev. William Bishop is presented by the 
Rev. Henry Heap, vicar of Bradford, to the per- 
petual curacy pf Thornton, in the parish of Bradford* 

Births.'} At Brandsby, the lady of Francis Choi- 
meley, esq. of a daughter — At Huiton Lodge, near 
Mai ton, the lady of Colonel J. Mai* ter, of a daugh- 
ter — At Hesslc Mount, the lady of J. R, Watson, 
esq. of a son — At Hull, the lady of Dr. Bell, of 
a son. 

Married.} At Ripon, Thomas Damborough, esq. 
to Maria, only daughter of the Rev. Joshua Samp- 
son, of South Otterington, near Northallerton — At 
Scarborough, the Rev. William Wood hall, rector of 
Brains ton and Waltham, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Dowker, of Salton — At Doncaster, the Rev. Henry 
Fenton, to Dorothy- Anne, daughter of Samuel 
Cooke, esq. Streetfields, Warwickshire. 

Died.} At Chapel Allerton, Margaret Brogden, 
wife ofWm. Williams Brown, esq. banker, Leeds, 
26 — Thomas Norcliffe, esq, of Langton, near Mal- 
ton, 63, one of his Mjycsty’s justices of the peace 
for the North and East Ridings — At White Win- 
dows, near Halifax, Lydia, widow of Joseph Priest- 
ley, esq. 70 — At Thirsk, Lieut. D. R. Addison, of thd 
101st regt. of foot, son of the late Rev. Daniel Ad- 
dison — At Market Weighton, Mr. Bradley, the 
Yorkshire giant : when dead, he measured 9 feet 
In length, and 3 feet across the shoulders — At his 
seat at Aske, near Richmond, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Lord Dundas. The title devolves upon his 
son, the Hon. Laurence Dundas, M.P. for York — 
At Huddersfield, John, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Boothroyd, 19. 

WALES. 

The foundation-stone of a new market, town-hall. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. William Roles has been instituted to 
the rectory of Upton Lovell, vacant by the death 
of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Seymour. 

Birth.} At Flfehead parsonage, the lady of the 
Rev. Edward Peacock, of a son. 

Married .] At Salisbury, Mr. Henry Baker* of 
Wilton, to Miss Barrett — At Marlboro*, Mr. Cliff, of 
Woodborough, to Miss White — At Trowbridge, 
Mr. James TirobreU, to Miss A. Burnett, of Holt. 

Died.} At his seat, Rushell, Sir John Methuen 
Poore, bart. 75— -At Torquay, whilst in conversation 
with part of his family. Henry Foot, esq. of Ber- 
wick St. John's, in this county, 69— At Droxford, 
William Rogers, esq. 82 — At Burbage, Thomas 
Pearce, esq. 79 — At Fern House, in this county, 
Susannah, daughter of the late Mr. John High- 
more, of Thornford, Dorsetshire. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Dfean and Chapter of Worcester have ap- 
pointed the Rev. Allen Wheeler, B.D. to the head- 


and market-place was laid at Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, on the 31st of May, by the Portreeve, . at- 
tended by the burgesses and gentlemen of the 
town, &c. 

The Rev. William Morgan, vicar of Lianfynydd, 
to the consolidated vicarage of Cryo and Laasawel, 
nice the Rev. H. Williams, deceased. 

Married.} At Neath, William Powell, esq. to 
Hannah Eliza, eldest daughter of the late John 
Jones, esq. of Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire — At 
Nantglyn, Denbighshire, A. Owen Pugh, esq. to 
Miss Jane Lloyd. 

. Died.] At Plas ynllan, near Ruthin, in her 81st 
year, Mrs. Jones, relict of Edward Jones, esq. of 
Llangynhafel, Denbighshire — At Neston, Elizabeth 
Agnes, wife of C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintshire — At Gronant, 85, Mrs. Bulkeley, mother 
of Capt. Bulkeley, and aunt to Sir W. Bulkeley 
Hughes, of Plascoth, Anglesey — Near Haverford- 
west, the Rev. Thomas Phillips, M.A. rector of 
Haroldston and Lambton, Pembrokeshire, and 
chaplain to the bishop of St, David's— Mrs. D. 
Davies, relict of Hugh Davies, esq. banker, dt 


mastership of the college school. 


Machynlleth, 85. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The Caledonian canal, now carrying on for avoid- 
ing the tedious and dangerous navigation round 
the Northern and Western coasts of Scotland, is 
truly gigantic. When completed, ships of 2S gnu 
win be able to navigate it ; the depth is to bo 20 
feet, the width at the bottom 60, and at the surface 
of the water IW feet; and the sluice* from 102 to 
172 feet in length. 

Married, .] At Edinburgh, Archibald Johnston, 
esq. of Pittowic, to Miss Clarkson — At Gilston 
House, Ftfeshire, Chptain John Whitehill Parsons, 
Mch hussars, to Mary-Elisabeth, second daughter 
of the late Major-general Dewar, of Gilston. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, esq. 
of BumtsAeUi, his majesty’s agent for Scotland, 
and deputy-keeper of the signet — At the Manse of 
Localsh, Dr. Alexander Downle — At Del row, Lieut. 
Colonel Leighton Gathcart Dalrympte, C. B. 16th 
hussars, second sow of Ce n tral Sir Hugh Dalrympte, 
hart. — At Milton, Ayrshire, Lady Hunter Blair — 
At Aberdeen, at the advanced age of 91, John Aber- 
crombie, esq. formerly chief magistrate in that city 
-—At Hopeville, Caithness, Mrs. Helen Sinclair, 
wife of David Brodic, esq. ; a few hours afterwards, 
at Stanstlll, Mrs. Henrietta Sinclair, her sister, 
both daughters of the late James SincUli, of Harps- 
date, esq. ; also Jane, 2d daughter of David Brodle, 
esq. — At Rineton, the Re*. James Macdonald, 
chaplain to the late 78th regt. — At Inverness, Mrs. 
Margery Maclean, 60— At Perth, Mrs. Pringle, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Pringle. 

IRBLAVD. 

Births .] In Dublin, the lady of N. W. Brady, 
esq. sheriff elect, of a daughter — The lady of Beqj, 
Riky, esq. of a son — ■ At Westland, county Water- 
ford, the lady of the Rev. H. Fleuiy, of a daughter 
— At Duckett’s grove, county Carlow, the lady of 
John Dawson Duckett, esq. of a daughter — On 
Morrison’s Island, Cork, the lady of Jer. James 
Murphy, esq. of a daughter — At Beaulieu Houses 
county Louth, the lady of Henry Metcalf, esq. 
M J*. of twin daughters — In Cork, the lady of T, 
Rye, esq. of Rye Court, of a son. 

Married.] In Dublin, the Rev. George Bissh- 
opp, archdeacon of Agbydne, to Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter of Captain Sproule, R.N. — 
Nicholas Coldutm, esq. lata major in the Portu- 
guese serriece, to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
John ODcsuvell, esq. barrister — W. S. Blood, esq. 
to Mrs. Anne Studdert — Thomas B. Mayne, esq. to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of James Cowley, esq.—* 
The Rev. Thomas Thompson, to Louisa Charlotte, 
only daughter of John Metge, esq. and nteoe of the 
late Baron Metpe At Castle Connel, Sir John 
Allen De Burg-fee, bait.. to Miss Anna Matilda Wal- 
ler, of Castle Waller, county Tipperary — At White 
Church, Henry B. Archer, esq. only son of the lata 
Admiral Archer, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Nicholas Gifford, of Ballysop, county Wexford, esq. 

Died.] At Eakar, the Rev. Edward Berwick, 
rectlt of Leixlip, county Kildare, and Clongish, in 


Longford, 07— At JOMna, bJfot a fear boors* il ln e ss , 
Sir James Bond, ban. 77— Mqpnooth College, 
in his 69th year, the Rev. Paul O’Brien, many 
years professor of the Irish language in that estab- 
lishment — At Gargustown, Alex. Maoforquhar, at 
the great age of 103 — Also at B&nys&lla, near Kil- 
kenny, aged 111 years, Mrs. Bridget B yrne At 
Waterford, suddenly, W. Newport, esq. banker, 
and only brother #f Sir John Newport, bdrtijff.P. 
— Miss Catherine Hayden, only surviving daughter 
of Philip Hayden, esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD; ' 

At St. George d*Elmtaft, oh the guM mat of 
Africa, F. C. E. Ok l mib s wgK pwid enh goammor 
of that fortress, and commander in chief of the 
Dutch settlements in Guinea. This gentleman 
was deservsdly respected by all chutes, and par- 
ticularly so by bis English nrighbouw, the oft- 
can of Chpe Const Castle, wMb whom he Used, 
hath in time of peace and wu*,. on • taw»,ni# m > 
feet friendship and oordhdky— nAt Kris, Rcnffa 
Dering, of Barham Court, county Kent, esq.— At 
sea, on his return from Lisbon, where he had been 
for benadt of climate, Thomas ffcodart, esq. Car- 
drona N. B. — On the coast of Orphatouia, Mr. 
Henry if yds ft nn mt lq nUfophiii of V, M. 
Ship Glasgow, s u dden ly curried o# by a sir I out 
fever in the 18th year of. his aga. He was the 
third son of the late Vice Admiral Si/ Thomas Free- 
mantlc, and promised, by his devotion to his pro- 
fession, to have made as gallant an officer as his 
lamented fethaw-At Jamriea, March 27, of a few* 
which has boons* destructive, for oho last twels* 
months throughout that Island, Mia Ftjpfcam, 
daughter of Sir Home Popbam, and one of the 
most amiable and most accomplished of her sen — 
At Canton, on board the VansHtxrt, which he com- 
manded, Captain Robert 8tair Dulrymple, young- 
est sou of for H. HamNtau Dnhympfo, bar*, of 
Bargeny and North Berwick— On bawd aha' peaks* 
off Madeira, Frances Theodosia Viscountess Powers- 
court. Her ladyship was eldest daughter of Robert 
Bari of Roden, bora In August, 1796, and married 
in February, 181A, leaving Issue a eon ham In De- 
cember, 1818— At Ratfebon, aged 84, the Ri gh t R e v . 
Charles Arbuthaot, lord abbot of the Scot’s mo- 
nastery and college of St. James’s, hi Ratisben. This 
venerable prelate waa bom ta tM parish of Long- 
side, Aberdeenshire, from whe n ce hwwas went, at 
an early age, to the above seminary, of which, for 
considerably mote than half a century, he was the 
brightest ornament and guardian. He was emi- 
nently distinguished for his classical knowledge, 
and accounted one of the best laathcmatlriaui In 
Germany, having repeatedly carried off the Arst 
prize from the German universities, for solving ma- 
thematical problems. The Abbot’s Amoral was 
solemnized with the greatest pomp, and attended 
by crowds of the German nobility, eager to pay 
their last mark of respect to the remains of a man 
so universally beloved and to deeply regretted- O n 
the 9th June, aged 09, the Princes* Dowager bf 
Orange, mother of the king of the Msdaihsh 
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POETRY OF T 

CONCERNING the literature, and 
particularly the poetry of the Japanese, 
but little is known. Captain Golow- 
nin, the latest writer on Japan, in the 
Narrative qf his Captivity , says, that he 
considers the Japanese as the; most en- 
lightened people in the .world, for edu- 
cation is 90 generally diffused among 
them, that there is not an individual, 
even of the meanest rank, who does not 
know how to read and write. Captain 
Golownin gives some very curiops in- 
formation respecting the Japanese lan- 
guage, but he had tew opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the literature 
of the country. The extracts which 
we here present to our readers, are from 
a work just published by M. Titsingh, 
who for the space of fourteen, years re- 
sided at the Eratch factory at Naugasa- 
kay, where the respect with which he 
was treated, and his intimacy with 
many of the most distinguished natives 
of the country, -enabled him to acquire 
the moat correct information on a va- 
riety of subjects interesting to Euro- 
peans. 


The Japanese suffer no event, pos- 
sessing the least degree of interest, to 
pass away without rendering it a subject 
for the exercise of th£ir taste for poetry. 
The following quotations from some 
poetic, effusions on the death of Yah- 
mahsseero*, may afford an idea of the 
style of their poetry, and the energy of 
their language +. 

Kee rak ran caJk 
Bah kah to tee yo ree to 
Kee koo tak f ah yak 
Yak mak awoieeroMO 
Sah vah goo ttnbakm. 


• A councillor of state, who was assas- 
sinated. 

f M. Titsingh at first endeavoured to trans- 
late these Japanese lines, word for word ; 
but he renounced this difficult task^ and sub- 
stituted a free translation for the literal ver- 
sion. In fulfilment of his intention to afford 
the reader an accurate notion of Japanese 
poetry, the exact sense is given line for line 
in Latin, and M. Titsingh** paraphrase is 
also inserted. 
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IE JAPANESE. 

PretidUtt 

Contiliuium mhtorem 
Nuper audiri,' 

In montis Gastello 

Turbos excitantem, nontsa enstodom. 

“ I have just learned that one of the 
new guards has excited a tumult in the 
castle, by assassinating a councillor in 
his folly. 

Yah mah tee ro no 
See ro no oka to day 
Tthay met to met toy 
Ah kah do tee yo ree to 
Fee to vah yoo nakr. 

Yahmahsseero 
Candidam togam 
Cruore tine tarn 
Rubentemqne consUiarinm 
Omnes viderunL 

u The white robe of Yahrmhstetro is 
stained with blood, and all call him the 
red councillor.” 

Ah too m ah tee no 
Sahn so no rah tahree nee 
Mee too mah tee toy 
Tak no mah mo kee ray tay 
O ttoo roo yak mak tee no. 

In via oriental! 

Per Sahnno vicum irruente*. 

Aquae profluentes. 

Terrain lacuna: perfos'serunt 
ttuitque montis caiteihim. 

u The current which, on the Eastern 
road, crosses the village Sahnno, has 
swelled, and penetrated the dike round 
the quagmire, and the high castle of the 
mountain has fallen down.” 

Fah me oo yay tay 
Oo may gah tak koo rak to 
Sah koofkhn nah vo 
Tak ray tak kee ttoo kay tay 
Sah* no nee kea ray tay tak. 

Pretioaa s in rasit arborei, 

Prunoa et ceraaoa, 

Floribu* amaenas 

Quia In ignein projedt f 

Sahnno quidem eas prxeidit. 

“ Who has cast into the fire the pluJn 
and cherry-trees ? — valuable trees, which 
are planted in boxes, for the sake of 
their agreeable flowers ? Sahnno has cut 
them down.” 

Kee rak ray tak vah 

Bah kah do tee yo ree to 

Yoo oobay kay nee 

Sah a no tin tak yay mee moo 

Ko ray gah ten met. 

Vot. XIV. K 
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PneciAit (consllikrium) 

Ves antes coastliarius, * 

Dice re possunus, 

8i prius talia unquaro audincrimus, 

Hoc fuitse Cali Mandatum. 

41 A councillor, in his madness, has 
been overthrown ; if ever such an event 
was heard of,' it may be said to be a 
punishment of Heaven.'* 

REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING 
STROPHES. 

Bahkah tosee yoree. An extraordinary 
councillor is called vahkah tosee; yoree , 
or young councillor ; the change of the 
first letter of his name gives mis new 
signification, and this play of words 
proves how much he was despised. 

Yahmah seero no. Yahmah means 
mountain, and seero, castle ; no is a 
particle which lias no meauing, but 
which confers expression and elegance 
on the language : it is used both in 
prose and verse. 

In these two words the name and 
rank of the murdered person, as well as 
the spot where the assassination took 
place, are described ; the palace of the 
Djogoon being situated in the last enclo- 
sure of the castle, on a height. 

Sahvahgoo sin balm, signifies properly 
a new fashion which makes a great 
noise : but these words are here meta- 
phorically used for a new guard. 

Seero no Okosoday : a loose upper 
robe of white, which no one has the 
rivilege of wearing, except those who 
ear tne title of Kahtnec , women and 
priests. 

Ahsoomah.—Yedo , according to thfc 
division of the empire, lies on the road 
to the east of Meeyako, which is its ca- 
pital. Ahsoowah is an old word, of 
which some persons thus explain the 
origin. Tatshay lahnah feemay , the 
wife of YahrnafUto dahkay no meekotto , 
being, with her husband, overtaken by 
a storm at sea, threw herself overboard 
to appease the fury of the sea deity, 
Beeoozeen t and was drowned. H# hus- 
band, having landed, ascended the 
mountain Oosooee , which commanded 
an extensive prospect over all the eastern 
part of the countiy. There, recollect- 
ing the sacrifice of his beloved wife, he 
exclaimed, uttering a profound sigh : — 
AlUsoomah ! or, my wife ! Hence, it is 
said, Japan received the name of Keesee 
ko%f, or the country of women : others 
allege that the name is derived from 
Tensio Dalseen , from whom the Japa- 
nese believe they are descended. 

When the provinces Odjo and Deva, 
opposite to the island of Yeso, were in a 


desert state, the inhabitants 'frere styled 
Ahsoomah eebees , or ’ rude and savage 
people ; and the term is still applied to 
any one who is vulgar and ill-eaucated. 

Sahnnot the name of a village, which 
is intersected by a great river, over 
which is a bridge of boats, fastened to- 
gether by chains. It present^ a superb 
aspect, and has been the subject Of 
some very beautiful poetry. Googeen 
presented it to one oi the ancestors ‘of 
Sinsayemon, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered him in war. 

Tahnomah :-—tah, arable ground; no- 
fnah, or ttoomah, a quagmire. When a 
quagmire happens to be situated near 
arable ground, the farmers separate it 
by a dike. HeVe the word alludes to 
tne father of Yahmahiseero, who was 
compared to a quagmire, on account of 
the innovations he meditated, and 
which made him disliked. 

4 Yahmahsseero is property the name Of 
a castle on a mountain*; a castle on the 
sea-shore is called Oomee seero ; and one 
in a valley receives the appellation of 
Feerah seero. f 

This line is an allusioh to the follow- 
ing story :■ — 

Under the 88th Dairi, Vo fobkakoosd^ 
no-in y F6sid totii yori was prime minister 
to Yori-tsoogoo and Moonc taka sin-o, 
Dyogoons of Kamako&ra. Under his ad** 
ministration the empire flourished, an^d 
the people were happy in the lull enjoy- 
ment of their rights. In the eleventh 
month of the eighth year Ken-tsho (the 
year 1256), Toki-Yori having formed the 
determination of travelling through the 
empire, in order to ascertain, from his 
own observations, whether the reports 
which he received from different quar- 
ters were correct, resigned his post in 
favour of his son, Toki Moone, wrio w^s 
then only six years old ; appointing 
Naga-toki and Masa-moora to fulfil the 
functions of prime minister until the 
child should De of a fit age to act for 
himself. Toki-Yori then withdrew to 
the temple called Sai-mio-see, where he 
shut himself up, and forbad any one to 
approach his apartment. In the second 
year Djo-ko (the year 1258) he chreukrt-* 
ed a report of his death, and that Of hrs 
councillor of state Nikaldo-sinemmoodo , 
who had retired along with Him $ atttl 
the event plunged the whole em- 
pire into mourning and constemadoh. 
He then prosecuted his design, and tra- 
velled through the empire for the space 
of three years, accompanied by Nikaido, 
both habited like priests to avoid incur* 
ring ? j^0^ & [ e 
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When he arrived at the village of and warm themselves. Toki-Yori ex- 
Sahnnoy a heavy fall of snow prevented pressed his regret for the trouble the 
him from continuing h is journey. He man had taken, and in the course of 
knocked at the door of a cottage, roofed their conversation he inquired his name : 
with thatch, and requested a night’s he at first hesitated to tell it ; but at 
lodging. The woman who opened the length being urgently pressed by his 
dpor replied : that if it depended on guest, he acknowledged himself to be 
herself she would readily give him shel- Sahnno gm-sahye-moiiisoone-yo, the son 
ter, but that her master was from of Sahnno sahbro-masa-tsoone. The 
home ; she however offered to go in priest seemed surprised. “ Sahnno tah- 
quest of him. The master having ar- vro,” said he, “ was a great nobleman : 
nved, observed to the priest that his how happens it that you are so poor ?” 
house was small and ill built, and that “ My uncle, Sahno-toda ,” replied the 
lie would pass but an indifferent night man, “ secretly murdered my hither, 
in it. He advised him to 50 a few and persuaded the Djogoon, that he had 
streets further on*, to the village of committed suicide in a fit of insanity ; 
YakmaJmotto, where he would find se- he afterwards banished me, and this is 
▼eral good houses, and would be better the cause of my misfortune. I have, 
accommodated : — the priest, however, more than once, been almost tempted 
yiged the impossibility of his proceed- to kill my uncle, to avenge my father’s 
ing farther, owing to the darkness of the death ; but he is a great man, and is 
night, and the man at length agreed to surrounded by so many servants, that it 
receive him if he would he content with is impossible to obtain access to him.” 
so humble a lodging. The woman Whilst he related the story, the poor 
presented him with some baked millet, man, as well as the woman, shed a tor- 
and apologized for not having rice, rent of tears ; and the two travellers 
which she said she would have offered wept with them, Toki-Yori asked why 
him had her circumstances been such he did not prefer a complaint to Kama- 
as they once were. The priest replied, koora ; but he replied, that he had 
that millet was his favourite dish, learned with sorrow that the prime mi- 
While they were conversing together, nister Toki-Yori was dead, and that the 
the night became darker and the cold other councillors of state did not govern 
more severe, but the poor people had with such equity. “ Though poor,” 
^either covering to offer their guest, nor said he, “ I have still a cuirasse, a 
wood to make a fire. In this extremity nage-naiaf, and a red horse, at the ser- 
they determined to cut down the trees vice of the Djogoon, should war be de- 
which grew iu boxes before the house, dared against Kamakoora .” Toki-Yori, 
Toki-Yori perceived their intention, and amazed at what he had heard, advised 
said that a priest should accustom him- the poor man to he patient, and to hope 
self to endure cold and hunger, and for happier days. While they were 
even to sleep in the open air if neces- thus conversing together, day-light ap- 
sary. He asked to see the trees, and peared, and the two travellers bade adieu 
the man brought them to him. “ They to their kind guest, and pursued their 
arc,” said he, the only remnants of my course. 

former prosperity. I had once a great Having completed their journey, Taki- 

number j but when poverty visited me Yori suddenly appeared at the court of 
I gave them to my friends, with the Kamakoora . This unlooked-for event 
exception of these three, which I liked diffusedjoy throughout the empire, for all 
best of all (these were an oome, or plum- had believed him dead. He immediately 
tree ; a sahkoora, or cherry-tree ; and a summ^ed Sahnno-ioda-tsoonc-yosiy with 
mahtSy or fir-tree ;) but now I will cut his relations, as well as Sahnno-gensah - 
them down to make a fire for you.” The yemon-tsoone-yo , to appear before him. 
priest thanked him for his kindness, but After a rigorous examination, he was 
requested that he would not cut them, convinced that the account which the 
44 Trees,” said he, “ live like men ; latter had given him was perfectly true, 
they grow, bloom, bear fruit, and wi- and Sahnno today together with one of 
ther away only to bloom again.” The his relations who had been the accom- 
man, however, carried the trees out of plice of his crime, were beheaded on 
the house, cut them down, made a fire, the sea-shore. Toki-Yori restored to 
and requested his guests to approach Gensayemon all the lands that belonged 
. to his father, and gave him, besides, the 

. • The word street, mahtshay , is used to *r 

mark distances. by re with a long handle. 
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province ot 
Matsooyeda , in i 


fa, in , th$ province of 
p qt Sqhoord-ee, in the 
o; and the village of 
he province of Kolsooki : 
thus waking allusion tp the three trees 
oome. sakoora, and mats, which he had 
cut dow^ to kindle a fire for his guests. 

Plum-trees and cherry-trees are much 
esteemed. in Japan on account of their 
flowers. They are planted in boxes, at 
the back of almost every house ; and 411 
the apartments of the rich there is 
generally a porcelains vase, with a 
branch of a cherry or plum tree in blos- 
som. Here the poet alludes to Yah - 
mahueero* as though he meant to say, 
44 Who has cut the beloved 9tem of 
Td^Sahmo?’’ 

Sinsahyaymeemon. The n in the first 
and last syllables, taken for the conso- 
nant si, makes a before j sahyay , it was 
not f mee* ever j mo, heard : t>y omitting 
the syllable mee, it forms the name 
Seen&ahyaymon , which is pronounced 
Seeruaheemon. 


Ten nei. When any misfortune hap- 
pens, it is common to say ten met ; it is 
a punishment of Heaven : if any one 
commits a crime, which cannot be 
clearly proved, and if afterwards any 
misfortune should befal him, the same 
expression is used. Here it expresses 
the mischief committed by Yahmohsseero, 
through his abuse of power, together 
with the period at which he was punish- 
ed, namely, the fourth year, ten mei, or 
ten mto.f 


OTHER STANZAS ON TH£ SAME SUBJECT. 

Tonomah Yahmohsseero 

Fbdka desyah nah te goh 

AUah mee sat see 

Has rah ragtag neegagrakron 

Eeyo sahnno seensah 

Dag tihooca sahnsah 

Eeo ee keemee seeahnee eegay. 

44 Tunomah Yahmahsscero received three 
sabre-wounds. Though they were not 
deep, yet he suffered much pain ; he en- 
deavoured to defend himself, but his 
blood flowed : — it is a happy event.” 


Nah es gak salm mh , i 

Feetorm m moos-kayo , . : \ 

Kooro sah rpg tah / 

Eeyo sahmo seensah 

Day tskeerak sahnsah \ 

Eeo ee keemee seeahne* eryay . 

44 We harbour no enmity against the 
old father Tonomo, though his son has 
been overthrown. His only $on has 
been killed ; Sahnno shed his blood : — 
it is a happy event.” * 

Tonomah Yahmahsseero • 

Keerahraytak sono 

Den tskoo kee son aha 

Ahsakeegak detrakray maker 

Eeyo saknno seensah 

Day tsheeoah saknsa 

Eeo ee keemee sneak • eeyay. 

44 Tonomah Yakmahsxtt ro was grievous- 
ly wounded at the castle. Though his 
wounds were not deep, yet he was un- 
able to leave the casta j his blood flow- 
ed 5 — it is a happy event.” 

Lines which include the names qf all the 
months containing thirty days , and qf 
some others containing only twenty-nine. 

See eeyo dahee mee o 
Moo seeo nee iieakoo mo oo 
Nah nah ta oo bo tee 
Me mak see too rag bah 
Seem© no see yah vah see. 

44 AH the grandees of the empire hold 
in horror the Bear (the arms of Yah- 
mahsseerOy which consist of seven- stars) ; 
may it no longer shine, i—rit is a happy 
event, even for the meanest servants.” 

These lines contain the months that 
have thirty days, namely, those in Bo- 
man characters, moo, the 6th > seeo, she 
1st. - y nee, the 2d ; nahnoJUs , the 7th ; see, 
the 4th ; koo f the 9th ; and seemo^ the 
11th. The rest have only twenty-nine 
days, namely, those marked in italics *. 

Stanzas to the air of a Romance called 
Ootahe tyfirmerfy written on the Story 
of Gensahyemon, whose memory is 
stilt revered on account of his humanity. 
Ee day so no to kee nee 
Fah see no gee rah 
Te iw mah yah sahnno nee 
Keen rayta yo nah 


Ordhzah teaomo to 
Nee kao moo see ah 


* KagOr , in Chinese Kia~ho, and Yet-shoo, 
in Chinese Yooeitshoong , are two provinces, 
on the northern coast of Niphon, to the 
south of Cape Noto. The province of Rot - 
sooki, i-n Chinese Shang-ye , lies farther to 
the south-east, in the centre of the same 
island. 

f In Chinese, Tccan-invng, Cali ntandx- 
turn. 


• These jeux-d'esprit, which resemble our 
rebuses and calembourgs, arc very caramon 
in Chinese poetry. It is obvious that they 
must be easily produced in a language m 
which every syllable, taken separately, may 
bear a great many different significations. 
The Japanese experience the same facility in 
making phrases with double meanings, by 
adapting their own mode of pronunciation 
to the Chinese characters. The words of 
their language also afford scope for nu- 
merous allusions, as may be seen by the 
foregoing production. 
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Some font pah a * n * r * ■’* 
Kakn no nee Vote 
Yettkoo nee mhkoo rek <faft 
O otay nee toofre yaktnak 
Jbeah tee tap taJmgah 
Seeo+dthHleee *oo 


♦ " o te e.r fc fT i mfmtait pee 
roo w* day 

n( So o no ah ryq so na$ 

Zee zeet* no teeo 

nee toree tsooki 
Kahgo nee no ret toy cote. 


In illo tempore 

Bet magni momenti (evenit) 

Tonomo a Sahnvo 
Proetratua cecldit ! 

Prope reglam. 

Kaknno et Oota 

Bt Yettkoo ab ostio posflco (pabtii. 

Ad portaan uteriofem Soegw^ i un.\M 
Simul pergebant, 

Vulne ratal e*t triplici loco* 

Piter ejiu miaer 
Factus est hoe (ca»u). 

Sic profccto 

Pju« hora advenerat. 

Tahngo supcrMeit* 

Ad carrum eum 


REMARKS ON' THE V 0 T V.C. 0 I N' 0 STANZAS. 

The name of the extraordinary coun- 
cillor of state was Kahriho totomce no- 
kahmre. 

The name of the extraordinary coun- 
cillor of state, O-ofah Biengo-no-k<rfitnrc. 

The name of the Prince of Flgo, fbso- 
kahvah yetshoo-no-kahmee. 

Soogce yahmah torioike, the guard of 
the interior chamber, COkonahndo ), in 
which the wardrobe of the Djogoon is 
kept. 

The extraordinary councillor of state, 
Yone koornh tahngo-no-kahmee, Mahsah 
fahroo. 

“ In the present age, an event of 
great importance has taken place : Tono- 
mah has been overthrown by Sahnrto , 
near the palace ; he was proceeding with 
Kahnno , O-otah, Yet shoo, and Sdogec 
yahmah from the back to the front door. 
His father has become unhappy. It 
was necessary it should be thus: his 
hour was come. Tahngo supported him, 
and led him to his car.” 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZBBUE. 


Kotzebue is known in our country 
chiefly as a dramatic writer, and even in 
^ that respect as one more distinguished by 
his vohiminouaness, and a mawkish sen- 
sibility, which laid him opeu to every 
'kind of ridicule* than by any other qua- 
lifications. His writings certainly form 
a kind of epoch in modem dramatic li- 
terature; and the representation of his 
pieoes caused a sort of sentimental hys- 
teric in the nubile, which, however, it 
grew ashamed of, upon more sober re- 
flection, by finding mat what it took for 
dignity was rant, and what it imagined 
.to be pathos was silliness. Kotzebue’s 
literary career was an extraordinaiy one ; 
—it began early, it continued to the last 
moment of bis existence ; and though 
he never produced any thing that could 
be said to cause an universal sensation, 
yet those effusions of his pen made up 
in number what they wanted in weight, 
and though each struck only a feeble 
blow, i yet before the impression of it 
was gone off, another and another was 
produced, and thus the public mind 
was kept in a state of constant irrita- 
tion by the rancour and abominable 
personalities in which he indulged him- 
self and which those who have hitherto 
been accustomed to thiuk of him only as 
a dealer in lachrymals and soft speecnes, 
will scarcely be able to reconcile to the 
id e* they had before formed of his cha- 
racter. Kotzebue was, at a a early age. 


imbued with a taste for readier by his 
mother, who, left a widow whilst yet in 
the very bloom of life, renounced all its 
gaieties to devote herself entirely to 'the 
instruction of her children. At six years 
old he could dwell with pleasure upon 
the story of Romeo and Juliet, the ex- 
ploits of Don Quixote, and the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. He was in 
love, and wrote poetry, at seven years 
old, and he was likewise at that tender 
age extremely devout ; but he was cured 
of this species of enthusiasm by his tutor, 
who enforced upon him a ngorous at- 
tendance at church, and a noting down 
of the sermon as it was delivered. 
The destiny of man often turns upon 
an event apparently the result of mere 
accident. So it was with Kotzebue. ’An 
itinerant company of players came to 
Vienna, where he resided. One oThis 
relations took him to see 1 the ° Death 
of Adam,” by Klopstock, arid from that 
moment he seems to have literally 
thought “ all the world a stage, and afl 
the men and women merely players.” 
The entire absorption of his faculties in 
his intense contemplation of the drama, 
his veneration for tne persons of the per- 
formers, his own unwearied assiduity in 
getting up pieces for private representa- 
tion, in which he would perform, by 
turns, every character that might be 
wanting, are all related in a lively man- 
ner by his biographer, who, at the sane 
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time, attributes to the versatility of his 
personifications at this period, and the 
ease with which he adopted the most 
opposite sentiments of different writer*, 
the corresponding versatility in political 
opinions, and inconsistency of ideas oat 
moral and religious subjects, which dis- 
graced him at a future period of life. 

“ Nature had undoubtedly endowed 
him with considerable abilities and 
talents ; but they were obscured ly his 
excessive vanity. He soon lost the finest 
bloom of youth, innocence, simplicity, 
and purity of heart. His mind was not 
stimulated by the wild pranks and 
gay thoughtless tricks of boys ; he was 
a stranger to the sports of youth, which 
by absorbing the faculties for a time, 
give them a greater elasticity. Human 
fife, not as it is, but as it appears in 
good and bad comedies, and m mar- 
vellous tales and novels, — amorous de- 
clarations tendered to grown-up young 
ladies, who provoked the youth m order 
to laugh at him; family circles that 
were amused by his errors, and an idle 
striving to feed his overweening vanity 
on suph unhallowed grounds, these 
were the delusions under which Kotze- 
bue reached the age of youth.” Thus 
distinguished solely for nis early licen- 
tiousness, and a quickness disgraced 
by obscenity and scurrility, he was 
forced to leave Weimar in his sixteenth 
year, in order to avoid the unple^ant 
consequences of a most shameless lam- 
poon, replete with immoralities. From 
this time his whole life was a scene of 
literary scribbling and disputation. Even 
his theatrical pieces were made the 
vehicles of private scandal ; — he intro^ 
duced the worthiest characters upon the 
stage, in order to hold up their pecu- 
liarities to ridicule ; he unfolded the 
most important family secrets to public 
view, and drove the sensitive and high- 
minded to despair, by makihg them sub- 
jects of scorn. The fecundity of his 
pen was a general curse ; he took the 
management of several periodical and 
critical works into his own hands, and 
disgraced them all by his virulence. 

The same conduct naturally producing 
the same consequences, Kotzebue was 
compelled to take refuge in Russia, 
from the indignation of his countrymen. 
Ip that country he was much caressed; 
and among other appointments, was 
made governor of the German . the- 
atre at Petersburg ; he made an honour- 
able marriage, was loaded with distinc- 
tions, lived among players, and might 
he regarded as at the very acmd of hu- 


man felicity, acceding to bw percep- 
tions of what rt consisted iff, Dad ne 
not, unfortatmiely for himself, about 
this period made the same discovery 
that Solomon had made before him, that 
aS was “ vanity and vexation of spirit.*' 
He therefore fell into deep melancholy. 
From this state, as real sufferings always 
cure imaginary ones, he was roused by' 
the death of his wife, whom he pro*- 
fessed to idolize ; and after having venU* 
ed a part of his grief in an account of* 
his wife’s last illness and departing mo- 
ments, written with about as Hide taste, 
feeling, or delicacy, as Mr. Godwin dis- , 
played on a similar subject, he went to 
Paris to dissipate the remainder. 

Towards the end of the year 179©, 
shortly before Kotzebue quitted Paris, 
a pamphlet was published in Germany, 
which involved trim, as its author, ui 
very serious embarrassments, and ren- 
dered all his subsequent efforts to obtain 
a consideration founded on moral worth 
absolutely unavailing. It was entitled 
u Doctor Behrdt with the Brass Fore* 
head, or the German Association against 
Zimmerman. A Play in four acts, by 
Baron Kttigge, 1790.** This Zimmer- 
man was tne celebrated physician of 
Hanover, more especially known ’|2 
this country by his Essay on SoHttidfc 
Kotzebue ntfn become mtimate with 
him at Pvrmont, and this play was s ek 
forth In the dedication, as being intend- 
ed to avenge him against his many litcK 
rary enemies. The dramatis person* 
were all men much respected hi Gen- 
many, and whose literary fame was 
far from being confined to their own 
country. In tne first act they are re- 
presented as meeting at BahrdPs country 
seat, near Halle, in Saxony, and enter- 
ing into a league against Zimmerman* 
which they seal with a solemn oath V 
the remainder of the piece is taken up 
with declarations from each of the con- 
spirators, respecting the mode of attack 
proper to be adopted, and it is cOftcfcad* 
ed by a mock apotheosis, of Doctor 
Bahrdt and his accomplices, which rets 
all decency at defiance. It wouW 1 be 
difficult to conceive a more impwdCnf, 
scandalous, and malicious proe 
Aristophanes himself might hove Mb 
ashamed of it ; and to add to its AtKjdtty, 
the name which was falsely 
in the title-page as its author, *21 dnt 
of a man who was universally 22t m tl 
both as a writer, and as hoidklgf a* tat 
nourable situation in the state. At that 
veiy time he was on bad terms *ith 
Zimmerman, who had unjustly accused 
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him of entertaining reprehensible poli- 
tical opinions, and who had haa aa 
action for defamation brought against 
him in consequence. To most persons, 
therefore, it appeared highly improbable 
tha* Kuigge should take upon him the 
task of chastising this imaginary junto 
4 of Zimmerman's enemies ; for, after all, 
it was only in the imagination of the 
author that such a junto ever existed. 
But others thought, or affected to think, 
that he assumen the mask of generosity 
in order to wound Zimmerman more 
severely in this secret manner. ** Whilst 
public indignation was every where 
roused, ana the police of several states 
interfering to stop the circulation of 
this atrocious libel, the Regency of 
Hanover felt itself particularly com- 
pelled to take every possible step for the 
cliscoveiy of the audacious libeller. 
Kloekeriburg, who was at the head of 
the police in Hanover, enjoyed the es- 
teem of his superiors, and tne confidence 
of his fellow citizens, and lived on the 
best terms with Zimmerman, against 
whom he never wrote a syllable. In 
this farce he was, however, ranked 
among his enemies, and accused of the 
most odious vices. This imputation 
distressed him to such a degree, that he 
lost his senses, and died in a state of 
insanity. Several persons were suspect- 
ed. Zimmerman himself was consider- 
ed as the author, but generally absolved, 
on account of his known regard for 
morals and decency. Others still sus- 
pected Knigge, although it had been 
proved that the pamphlet had been 
printed without his knowledge and con- 
currence. Suspicions fell upon DocUf 
Bahrdt , jit Halle; Mawrillon, at Bruns- 
wick j Fndcnck Schultz at Miltau, and 
others* ; but none upon the real author. 
Many innocent individuals were involved 
in the affair, exposed to judicial pro- 
ceedings, and disturbed m their do- 
mestic peace.” At length in the midst 
of all this ferment, Kotzebue was dis- 
covered to be the author, and stood 
before the public, loaded with infamy, 
amkfct a tissue of the meanest false- 
hoods, and the most revolting hypocrisy. 
By the most servile flattery to Catherine 
ot Russia, he averted the punishment 
which* hung over his head, and which 
he so richly deserved. But from that 
n|?ifcjftiit4he public withdrew its esteem 
fiMt hup* and though the sarcastic, 
sui/b temcftimes • humorous wit of his* 
namtrilif continued to excite a laugh 
ngofig those who either read or witness- 
ed tl^ performance of them, the name of 


their author was never more pronounced, 
except with the utmost contempt. 

It is not our intention to follow Kot- 
zebue through the remainder of his life, 
clouded as it was by the disgrace under 
which he laboured. One of the most 
important events of it, viz. his banish- 
ment into Siberia, by order of the em- 
peror Paul, be has already made known 
to the public, in a very minute account, 
intided, in his usual spirit of egotism, 
“ The matt memorable year qf my Ijfe” 
After his return from his dreary exile he 
took up his residence at Berlin, where 
the natural compassion excited by his 
sufferings caused him to be received in 
society with somewhat more of outward 
respect than had been shewn to him of 
later years. Here he increased his lite- 
rary assiduity, but not his literary pru- 
dence. It was at that moment a peculiar 
epoch for Germany. In the cause of 
1 liberty all her leading states had com- 
bined together against the gigantic en- 
croachments of the French, then ex- 
tending even into Russia. Kotzebue 
fanned the sacred flame, by which 
every breast seemed animated with his 
utmost breath, and put the whole 
strength of his facility and practice into 
the Russico-German weekly journal, 
which he began to publish in April 
1813, one month after the Russians 
had driven the French from Berlin. 
This journal obtained a wide circula- 
tion, not so much for its manner of 
treating the subjects it embraced, as 
that tne subjects themselves were as 
dear as life itself to the Germans ; and 
as it helped to spread favourable news, 
to excite pleasing hopes, and combat 
apprehensions, it was generally read and 
applauded, and most of all in those 
places where French spies were most 
anxiously watching to prevent its circu- 
lation. This journal lasted however 
only a few months. It closed with the 
armistice 5 and how were the feelings of 
his countrymen revolted when they sow 
it succeeded, almost immediately after- 
wards, by a “ History qf the German Em- 
pire,” from the same author, in which 
all the opinions he had before professed 
to maintain were disavowed, and all the 
notions he had affected to venerate were 
held up to ridicule and censure ! Im- 
mediately after the publication of this 
work, which drew aown the deadliest 
rancour of his countrymen upon its au- 
thor, Kotzebue was appointed by the 
Emperor Alexander Russian Consul at 
Konigsberg. Being afterwards sentuti 
a sort of literary mission to his n£me 
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country, he injudiciously enough took 
up his residence at Weimar ; bin when 
we consider that he was influenced* in 
so doing, by some of the most laudable 
feelings of the human heart, by attach- 
ment to his aged mother, ana to the 
friends and resettles of his youth, we 
are ready to foTgive him the imprudence 
of returning to a piece where out of his 
own immediate &mily circle he could 
expect to find only the enemies which 
he had been hut too active in making 
for himself. 

He remained at Weimar until the 
close Of the year 1818, when he removed 
with his wife and children to Manheim ; 
where, on the 23d of March, 18 It), he 
had a dagger plunged in his breast by a 
student of Jena, named Sand. 

Kotzebue had passed the day in his 
usual manner. In the afternoon, at 
five o’clock, when his family was re- 
ceiving a visit from a lady, he Wa9 in- 
formed, that a young stranger wished to 
speak to him. He- immediately went 
to the adjoining room, into which Sand 
had been ushered by the servant. At 
the end of a few minutes a piercing cry 
was heard. The servants hastened to 
the room, where they found their mas- 
ter on the floor, weltering in his Hood. 
He was still wrestling with the stranger, 
who held with a firm hand the bloody 
dagger, with which he had stabbed the 
unfortunate Kotzebue through the heart 
and lungs. Surrounded by his sorrow- 
ing family, Kotzebue, at the end of 
a very few moments, closed his eyes for 
ever. And whilst all was hurry and 
confosion, and a surgeon was sent for. 
Sand left the room, rushed down stairs, 
and reached the street, where he fell on 
his knees, and proclaimed with a loud 
and sonorous voice, “ The traitor is no 
more, my country is saved! I am his 
murderer! Thus must all traitors pe- 
rish ! Father in Heaven ! I thank thee, 
that thou hast 'allowed roe to perform 
the deed v 9 At the same instant he tore 
his clothes open, turned the dagger 
against hipaself, and inflicted a deep 
wound in his breast. The multitude 
that crowded about him carried him 
half-dead to the hospital, where he waa 
slowly cured of his wounds ; and on the 
20 th of May, 1820, he was beheaded at 
six o’clock in the morning, in a plain 
between M&nhehn and Heidelberg. 

’ We will conclude this article with 
the following account of the domestic 
habits of Kotzebue, from the volume 
before us. 
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“ Kotzebue was highly pleased with 
his residence at Berlin, nut it did not 
agree with the health of his cousoru 
As she was frequently indisposed, she 
attributed her indisposition to the cli- 
mate ; she saw no company, and devoted 
herself entirely to the care of her chil- 
dren, and to her domestic duties. Kot- 
zebue himself had that attachment for 
his offspring, which is so natural to hu- 
man feelings. He delighted to see his 
children, but never attended to their 
education ; this he committed to their 
mother, and to strangers. When his 
sons grew up, he placed them in the 
military schools at Petersburgh and 
Vienna. His daughters were Drought 
up under the eyes of their mother. 
Kotzebue’s great activity was confined 
to literary occupations, the stage, and 
company. It 19 not likely that he 
changed his mode of living in the latter 
part of his life, as it was only by a con- 
stant adherence to it, that he could find 
time for his inconceivably numerous li- 
terary productions. He generally rose 
before five o’clock in the morning, and 
smoking a pipe to his coffee, sat writing 
at his desk till eleven, when he received 
or paid visits, attended at rehearsals or 
readings of plays, or took an airing in his 
carriage. He used to dine soon after 
one, and rarely accepted of invitations 
to dinner, because he preferred dining 
with his family. After a short nap he 
resumed his seat at his writing table. 
The evening was devoted to the theatre, 
to company, or to his domestic circle. 
He was fond of passing the summer 
evenings in the open air ; in the winter 
evenings he liked to play at cards. 
In every society he readily joined in 
the amusements of the company. He 
seldom sat up later than eleven o’clock. 
The pleasures of the table had great at- 
tractions for him, yet he desired not a va- 
riety of dishes, but well-dressed victuals. 
His rooms were elegantly furnished ; he 
liked to see every thiug about him 
wearing the appearance of good taste 
and elegance, and could be bitter in his 
censures for any neglect in this respect. 
A good economist of his time, he was 
not less economical in his expenses, 
without either avarice or covetousness, 
lie was compassionate and charitable, 
were it only to keep every disagreeable 
impression at a distance. Thougn easily 
irritated, he was not less easily recon- 
ciled ; and whoever had studiously ob- 
served him for a length of time, could 
not possibly hate him.” 
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k* of C h arl e s Lamb form a 
Sy^ 1 iu the literature of 

t«£ 4 ines. Theyare replete with be^u- 
t^abmaf -m raj£ in-tlicir kiod^as they 
fyiJ S *. r e iQ^ahetr ; . w at er, and. exquisite 
m r wag i r^ jq j yhi ng . His claim to the 
(OfgqgwwdUy, which he eminently 
/ests on ikr higher grounds 
than, that of many who are accustomed 
to receive it. He has not sought for 
dis tinc t ion , by choosing untried or start- 
hag themes-^he has asked no aid from 
the- strange or the terrifio — he has aim- 
ed neither at noveltyr nor effect by de- 
acnbhig the anomalies of nature, or the 
devious aberrations of passion, which 
chifl while they astonish, and which, 
however strikingly depicted, find no an r 
aTW^Wa^chord in the general heart. His 
oqgtnality consists— not in the mere 
choice of his subjects — but in the whole 
east of his fancy, reflection, humour, and 
feeling. His thoughts and imaginations, 
indeed, dwell for the most part on the 
beaten paths of, existence. Over their 
old.aad accustomed objects he delights 
to throw the tender light of his genius, 
or to open to us the lowly recesses by 
the way-side of humanity, among which 
btffe^oys and consolations are nestling. 

~ JSI*- Xamb is a true and genuine in- 
heritor^ of the old Shakespearian sweet- 
ne ***. Hiis is the only mark of indivi- 
duality which our immortal poet re- 
tains. While he throws himself into a 
myriad varieties of sentiment and pas- 
sion t Apd seems to live. and breathe only 
in ius characters, it still cleaves to him. 
This it is whioh we find every where, 
gemly withdrawing its sting from agony, 
nicely disclosing the soul of goodness 
in thing* evil, shading die most repul- 
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tilings to which they are dius naturally 
attracted. . It is a kind of intellectual 
magic, like the . power of diose magi- 
cians who ar$ represented in Arabian 
story, as discovering hidden treasures 
where all appeared barren to th/e com- 
mon eye, and as able by a word to open 
die rich veins of precious ore. Of this 
genial wisdom — this “ divine philoso- 
phy,” — none since its great master has 
so hugely partaken, as the author whose 
genius we are faintly attempting to de- 
scribe. Every thing which belongs to 
genuine humanity is grasped by him with, 
cordial love. He seems to “ live along” 
the golden fibres of affection by which 
the brotherhood of man is mysteriously 
bound .together, arid to rejoice in the 
little delicacies of feeling . and dear im- 
munities of heart that cluster about 
them. . His very satire— rif such, a name, 
be not misapplied-r k So . tenderly treats 
the little frailties and peculiarities of its 
subjects, that it make us loye them the 
better while we smile. His pathos, deep 
and touching as it is, only draws forth 
such tears as it is a luxury to shed. His, 
wit does not merely dazzle by its splen- 
dour, or surprise by the admirable copi- 
binations which it exhibits. It is full 
of the warmth of humanity ever scat- 
tering its soft and delicate gleams on 
some lurking tenderness of the soul, 
some train of old and genial recollec- 
tions, or some litde knot of pure and] 
delightful sympathies. 

“ John Woodvil,” — a tragedy written 
in the true language and spint of our 
elder dramatists — is the longest of the 
poems which Mr. Lamb has as yet given 
to the world. Its story, though most 
affecting, is peculiarly simple. The 
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# * ve . objects with . a rich, overarching of hero, a gay aqa loyal youth, is represent- 
alonous imagery, and diverting sorrow ed just after the restoration of Charles 


9 den fancies and beautiful con* 
fi as make our synipathy delicious, 
e Quality of which we speak, and 
- ■bJWb ^ en *nore out of fashion 
the more prominent of Shake- 
excellencies, is not something 
" Dm the powers of observation, 
* * a philosophic poet to soften 
,. w , leas pleasing, results of His 
p/ It, pervades and imjbues the 
ge of his faculties — leading 
^ -jjr.a divine affinity, to, find the 
springs of hope and love, 
tf^spSttered every where through 
our human nature — and giving 
than an . intuitive perception of those 
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the Second, as dissipating in high revels 
the fortunes of his banished father, who 
lingers in the forest of Sherwood, chain- 
ed by u a childlike cleaving, to the land 
that gave him birth” at the peril of his 
life. There he is accompanied by his 
younger ?on Simon, who, with a spirit 
of gentle allowance to less generous 
natures, while devoting his whole being 
to the duteous offices of filial affection, 
strives to extenuate his brother’s weak- 
nesses. In an hour of intoxication* 
John betrays to a wretched parasite the 
retreat of old Sir Walter, who is conse- 
quently taken in the forest, and dies 
without a word, 9truck to the heart bv 
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the treachery of his child. The urn 

happy reseller soon hears of the fatal TTireii „ iar _ . 

e fleets of his indiscretion ^amlsiaks kilo Filch , d 4***Hb«*’* l*Wi ;a 

& cold despair. From hi* atony and And how the w*Qd*be*?-ie*.aaid wwm proyide 
silent Buffering he is won at last into a Without their paint. When earth has nought, 

(render erief bv the soofchings of a n»6st To anewertiroir small wants. . r 

gentler gne Y . To view the gracefri deer com« tupping by, , 

delicate and hlgh-souied woman, wnom Th ^ n * ^ , than turn, they not 

he had slighted in the days of his prides ^ v 

and by the recollections of has early Like bashftii younkew in society, 

childhood, which sweetly force their To mark the .tructure ofa plant or tree, 

. « • . __ 1 I An lliA rt\A ' ■’ * ** 
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way to his heart as he kneels on the old 
spot in the family pew, 

“ where he a* oft had kneeled, 

A gentle infant, by Sir Walter** side." 


And all fair thing* of earth, how fair they be^” 

Mr. Lamb’s sonnets are perhana; the 
daintiest pieces of pure beauty wbicn nave 
ever adorned their class of poems. The 
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la all thU, it is true there are “"tff Sli^ble^^r.he 

richest fantasy, vj more than justify 

public require. 6 t" Sere is mudl that “ W« it toim sweet device of Faery 

puDilC require. , Th That mocked my step* w ith many a lonely glade, 

gomes home to the inmost soul. 1 ne fenced wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid ? 
perversion ofa, frank and generous nature ^ Te thne 1h ings been ? or what rare witchery, 

Ml Woodvik— the high swellings of his frnpregning with delights the charmed air, 

«pirk f which prompt him so woefully to Bnlighted U |> the semblance of a smile 
overstep his duty — the quick, yet most In those fine eyes ? methought they spake the 

natural transitions, from ttespiritof ^ ftw ^, thing , >whi( . h migllt enforcl , D«,«r 
boundless confidence to humiliation, To drop thc murder j ng knife, and let go by 
thetice to defiance, and thence to cool His faul resol vi And does the lonely glade 
contempt— and the flashes of generous still court the foot-steps of the fair-hair’d maid? 
emotion amidst his excesses— are con- Still in her lock* the gale* of summer *igh ? 
with an intensity of feding whkh 

could be nurtured only by a deep- An “ “ r , 

thoughted love for humanity amidst all Was there ever a morc 
its errings. Never was there a finer 
portrait of sweet heroism than that of 
Simon, from the presence of whose 
young virtue the armed traitors shrink 
away abashed; or of all-enduring lovc 

meek self-reverence, and unpretending Uketoach ild. For now to my raised mind 
generosity, than that of Margaret, who, ^ wingt of w ind , comC s wild-eyed Phantasy, 

when she returns to comfort, the for- And her rude visions give severe delight. 

salcen w retch who had despised her, o .tag— bark < ho»- swift ai.>ng the night 
enlv compares his ill-treatment to the JWd thy proud keel i nor shall i let go by 
' , ‘ n I, (t , l*; cn i Mn p Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 

waywardness of aU who, being splene- ^ en wet , nd chllly on thy deck i stoo 

tIC, refuse sometimes old play-iellows. Unbonnetted. and gazed upon thc flood. 


w w there.** 

Was there ever a more felicitous re- 
calling of one of the wildest anti in- 
tensest moments of existence, than in 
the following lines ? 

*• Oh ! I could laugh to hear the midnight wind, 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep, 
tnd I 
> my i 


The Forest of Sherwood pleasingly re- 
minds us of that of Arden. The follow? 
ing description of its pleasures, given by 

Simon to Margaret, who asks of him The Miscellaneous Foetus oi our au- 
K what sports do you use in the forest?” ^ or are noL on ]y instinct with brightfan- 
eontains a succession of graceful images, to8 y an ^j or igi ria l thought, but are, in 
and breathes throughout a natural fresh- 
ness scarcely surpassed by any passage 
in the compass of our noblest poetry. 

44 To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him. 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 

Sometimes the moon on soft night cloud* to rest. 

Like beauty nestling in a young man’* breast, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep. 

Sometimes outstretcht, in very idleness, 

Nought doing, saying little* thinking less. 


^ _ stood, 

Unbonnetted, and gazed upon thc flood, 

Bven till K seemed a pleasant thing to die, — 

To be resolv’d into th* elemental wave, 

Or ta ke my portion with the winds that rave.** 

The Miscellaneous Poems of our au- 
wiOr are not only instinct with bright fan- 
tasy and original thought, but are, in 
their mere numbers, full of the choicest 
music. The structure of his verse is 
almost as original as the cast of his sen- 
timent and fancy. Let thc reader take, 
by way of example, the following lines, 
extracted from a poem addressed to a 
child who passed nis infancy in prison, 
which, though in length only of eight 
syllables, have a facile majesty which 
modem poetry seldom exhibits :— 

« But the clouds, that overcast 
Thy young morning, may not last. 
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’’ 7l f - TO4t yferiw teefc is W«^bW wm 
°W»tfc;M ky%it»^ba r^ t^t awH " 

tfce *WH recSiApen* *t& «mt 
F Fortrety^tetam tfcsu hz*t lo*. 

Then wandering nj» thy »iwf» IovMhffl,* 

Thwr ifcalt take thy tiry fttt 
10 " WtreaWi^nd paithrte.' AMmWW *%> > ' 

For £fcy deiigki etc* A/ay Morati^. • ■> 

*Mid new.yeah*d faufibkif* Utat ihak play, ’ 
Hydfy lesa a’ lamb than they. 

Then thy prison** lengthened bound 
. | 9^all be the horizon shirting round. 

<A*<f» while thou fittest thy lap with flowers. 
To make amends for wlrnery horn*, 

1 The bteeae, the auMfctna, and the place, 

Sbail trim thy teadcr bn>w eflkce 
< t . Bach rearige of untimely car^ 

That sour restraint had graven there ; 

And on thy every look impress 
A more excelling childishness.** ' 

There is also, in the same, measure, 
a ** Farewell to Tohacco,” which com- 
bines the humorous with the graceful; 
the mock-heroic with true majestica), in 
a piece of the noblest harmony. But 
we must. hasten to say a few words of 
44 Rosamond Gray,” that sweetest of 
mournful stories. 

This delicious romance in miniature^ 
is, like Mr. Lamb’s tragedy, exceedingly 
simple in, its .construction. A most 
beautiful and sweet-natured girl, who 
bears meekly with the infirmities, and 
supports the age of hex blind grandmo- 
ther in a little cottage, whither she hat) 
retired from the pressure of misfortune, 
is loved, by ayouth of most noble anq 
affectionate spirit. In the 44 veiy spring- 
time of their love,” a ravisher meets the 
sweet maiden as she wanders, in her 
youthful enthusiasm, through the moon- 
light walks and glades, among which she 
had roamed withEIinor, the sister Qf him 
whose heart was in. hers. On the same 
sad night the old lady is found on her 
knees lifeless, with 44 a smile on her face 
in death.” Rosamond can never hold up 
her head after hearing of this last disas- 
ter, but languishes for a time, and then 
expires, uncomplaining, in the arms of 
Ehnor, 44 quiet, gentle as she lived— 
thankful that she died not among stran- 
— and expressing, by signs rather 
bywords, a. gratitude for the most 
trifling services, the common offices of 
humanity.” Elinpr soon after follows 
her gentle firiend to her rest $ and her 
brother Allan, thus seemingly' desolate, 
finds a " wayward pleasure, which he 
refuses to name a virtue,” in solacing 
with kind attentions the sufferers in hos- 
pitals. In one of these visits of mevey. 
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he see! the wretched deslrwrcr of his 
voting hopes, and ministers to Vim in his 
dying agonies. But no outline or ana- 
lysis am give our readers any idea of this 
exquisite tale. The effect is the result 
Of touches so minute, of colouring so 
ethereal, and gleams of feeling so pro- 
found, yet so delicately harmonizing 
yvith the general sentiment, that abridg- 
ment or extract can avail but little. 
We know of nothing to which we cap 
liken it, but the story of Ruth in the 
Bible. One might almost fancy it, from 
its style, a newly discoverea piece of 
Scripture history. The meeting of the 
historian with Allan, who is represented 
as the friend of his school-days, on the 
scenes of their early joys, years after the 
fate of Rosamond nad crushed them, is 
depicted in colours of such sweet bad- 
ness, as makes the soul run over with 
cordiaT sympathy. Never surely in a 
space so limited, has pensive imagina- 
tion found a picture more lovely, or more 
complete^ on which it might repose. The 
old lady, with her confident leaning on 
Providence, her old-fashioned mainte- 
nance of an authority rooted in love, 
and Y\er little frailties of temper, which 
her affection can afford so well; and 
which so beautifully set off the submis- 
sions of her lovely favourite — the timid 
beauty of Rosamond, her charming 
flushes and well-restrained joys — and 
the young lover, so angelic in disposi- 
tion, so modest in his hopes, so delicate 
in his raptures — form a group which 
might for ever fix, in delight, tnat “ in- 
ward eye, which is the bliss of solitude.” 
The air of old simplicity pervading the 
whole, gives to it a certain vencrable- 
ness, which renders its griefs more gen- 
tle, and its joys more holy. It is like 
an ancient picture brought from some 
recess where it had been nidden for age* 
— with all its colours as fresh as at tne 
first — and with the beauty, looking as 
for ever young, amidst the old foldings 
of the drapery, and the antique magnifi- 
cence of the setting. 

44 Mr. H.” a farce produced at Drury 
)Lane theatre, was, as the prefatory no- 
tice informs us, “ damned . Its fate, 
with all its delicate pleasantry, can 
scarcely be regarded with surprise. 
Made out of the watery moonbeams of 
wit, it would not endure the glare of 
stage chandeliers. Founded solely on 
the fantastical distress of a hideous ap- 
pellation which the hero seeks to disguise 
under his initial, it is necessarily defici- 
ent in the interest which is elicited from 
the pld and palpable sorrows of duns. 
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bfeilifla/and ddtible-lbcke, without any 
great expense of imrerition Or of humour. 
The distress, however, * is diversified 
with Angular ekUl, ifntil the disclosure 
of the name; like the unveiling of the 
wween figure in the Mysteries of Udol- 
pho; necessarily breaks the spell. This 
place inculcates more philosophically 
than k done elsewhere, the value of a 
goiod name. It makes the destiny of 
man seem to hang on a sound, and 
tremble on a letter. It is the very apo^ 
theosis of the alphabet. The public 
thought this little world of letters too 
airy for an afterpiece ; but it will remain 
fen exquisite proof what elegant fantasies 
genius may construct from the most frail 
fend slender materials. 

The chief of Mr. Lamb's critical 
essays have for their subjects, the trage- 
dies of Shakespear in relation to their 
fitness for the stage, the works of Ho- 
garth, and the old English dramatists* 
in the first of these, he aims at shewing 
that the plays of Shakespear are render- 
ed, by their excellencies, unfit for the 
theatre. He has proved, doubtless, that 
these beauties for which we love them 
Jtaost, are far too subtle and airy, or too 
deep and internal, to be embodied by. the 
aid of machinery and of actors. But it 
scarcely follows that they axe, therefore, 
Jess calculated to afford gratification to 
spectators than inferior works ; since 
they may, and we think do, possess 
those lower qualities of incident, actua- 
tion, breadth of design, and rapidity of 
movement, which delight the most su- 
perficial observer. . Even, hoiyever, if it 
be thought that Mr. L&fabifc*h.a little 
too far extended his theory, we cannot 
help rejoicing that he has done so, since 
be thus, in bus progress, sets in new yet 
in clearest light, some of the sacredest 
beauties of Shakespear. The passionate 
euLogy on Lear — imbued with some- 
thing of the high intellectual earnestness 
which pervades that work — is the finest 
of all. It is the worthiest commentary 
on the noblest of human texts. In. the 
essay , on Hogarth — where our author 
combats the idea that this great and 
jtrtdy English painter necessarily be- 
longs to a class inferior to the historical 
-Trh« has opened to us the hidden soul 
of beauty, and made us feel how inde- 
pendent the .imagination is of external 
pomp and circumstance, for its most 
genuine and exalted productions. The 
criticisms on the dramatic writers of 
v&akqspear’s age, which were originally 
appended to the specimens, are Tull of 
profound view i of the art of poetry and 


of the strengths jfeiAiihfeuwtdkp^afefofi 
ofet nature. . There is pne peculiarity <mi 
these, iaad ianail other t essays oofhthist 
author, wbwb distiHgmikes hlm hem 
most popular writers iof the npfeesehb 
time. It iithe ereeedinggfmttasnew of 
all that he has written* There affa iri 
it no exotic metaphore-t-mo xhetbricaf 
flourishes— no mere pomp; of languages 
All is full of real feelrag or thorigpt ;1 a 
sentiment and a meaning is every where? 
the ideas in proportion to the words are 
pressed down and running over. They 
excite no astonishment atflrst* which 
vanishes on a second perusal. Haw 
gleams of sentiment seem to glimmered 
us tenderly at every reading ; and. the 
beauties which enchanted us at first, 
are better loved the longer theyaretbrfeh 
on. 

Of the exquisite pieces of humour 
which were inserted in the Reflector 
under assumed and characteristic signa- 
ture^ we have left oursehre* no room to 
expauate. But we cannot pass over 
without a word these sacred renuait- 
cences, by the author, of his early days, 
which are so naturally, and so sweetfr 
breathed forth in his article on Chrisi^ 
Hospital. These young and prt rUJ " 
blossoms of hope and joy, on ' ’ 
time 86 often sheds a killing 
with bim 4s fresh and as 
ever. The affections ofchildh 
not withered while his deep-! 
intellect has expanded. In ms r ._. 
membrances of youthful gladfie$^. ; 
his more serious pondermgs 
innocence and love, he ever^ aW^eh^m 
the soul "thoughts that do oft^pnfKjj'* 
deep for tears?' And here 
take leave to allude to a lady, tfUf'll 
of the author, who has coitttfb_ 
several charming little pieces tb'ttld in- 
jected volumes of his works, an itf vt5Li 
if we mistake not, has a hme ! 
the gratitude of chfldfen for uf 
ment which, in other pieces^ iBe Hjfi 
prepared for the opening dtteraoffi. j 
that she has written is full of geiiiftne 
humanity rendered even gentle? by the 
most delicate and femhritie grace. Her 
lessons are not those of a calculating 
morality or refined selfishness*— they 
teach tne imagination to glow and the 
soul to kindle, and give that precious 
and undying boon^- 

“ The first mild touch of sympathy and thought. 

In which we feel our kindred with a world 
Whwe want and sorrow are," l 

The world has, until lately, felt, fer 
more than it haraeknowledt^ltkri*- 
fluences of. Mr. Lamb's geann. Hie is. 
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atr kagfehi/bcgiauingfilo wtojoy «?wiffe* 
fane; Even rtwrr\ diowufrtir, Wh&s 
taincrD some rare -odd indisputable suer 
onsd. ^.His^atimtiaag lemjMrk* on: the 
dderdra roafci s t* hrrebeen expanded' by 
mote ambitious un iters, ' and hive £*a» 
dually lcdtfc* people to these ©M springs 
d£ .delight which they* had almost for* 
gotten. < In an age where “ «wy> and 
ail tufccbaiitablencsb” have been active 
in ear literature, he has been gently 
counteracting their tendencies, and 
breathing a spirit of good-will and kind- 
ness into criticism. He has deprived 
witty malice of its sting, and shaken 
the seat of the scorner. In some mea- 
sure, has he stopped the progress of that 
lore of mere strength in wtiting before 
which the humanities of poetry were 


deetiotng* by debohting^us with glimpses 
of a new and fresh beauty* and disclosing 
lovdly nooks in the calmest regions of 
imaginations whew hitherto 'none had 
invited us to repoee, There are those 
to whom his happiest creations hare 
Tong been “ personal themes” most 
dear, and who have felt the benign in- 
fluences of his genius in their inmost 
souls. They think of ha works a* the 
Sweeteners of their moral and iutcHeo- 
trial natures— they blend* the idea of 
him with their most genial trams of 
thought, and their sweetest remeiri* 
b ranees, which he has awakened in tbehr 
hearts— and never can they become cold 
to his merits or indifferent to his feme* 
until the inmost affections of the. sow 
shall cease to wsar:n them. T. N. T. 
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LETTER III. 

"Praut qf the River Thames — Angling ' for 
' Carp-*Dcscription qf ike Carp, &C. 

*TO discourse on the subject of rivers 
is as delightful to an Angler, as for a 
connoisseur to talk of a gallery of pic- 
tures, or a collector to commend a ca- 
binet of minerals. I shall however be- 
£in our piscatory pleasantries, not with 
rehearsing the praises of the foreign 
'river* of Europe, such as the Danube, 
the Hhine, the Loire, the Garonne, or 
the Po, all renowned for excellent fish, 
but with oue that in alt respects is as 
worthy to be celebrated, and that is the 
river Thames . For that stream you must 
of course suppose me to cherish the 
greatest partiality, as I was born and 
educated upon its banks 5 so that 1 can- 
not express myself in a manner more 
congenial with my feelings of predilec- 
tion for it, now like our favourite poet 
Gray I je^It the scenes of my boyish 
days, ana contrast them with the cares 
of my succeeding age, than by repeating 
.part of his delightful Qde to Eton Col- 

j “ Ah happy bills, ah pleasing shade, 

* Ah fields Ix’.lovM in vain, 

Where once my careles* childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

1 l Teel the gales that from ye blow, 

-> A in- nmrnUry bliss bestow, 

* • As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem tb sooth, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.* 


gam mansions, adorn its hanks: at this 
mere allusion to them, I doubt not you 
immediately picture to your imagination 
Oxford, Reading, Henley, Maidenhead, 
Windsor, Richmond, Kew, and all their 
rich attendants of varied and enchanting 
scenery. How numerous the vesseb 
adapted both to business and to pleasure 
that are continually gliding upon its 
bosom! How grand are the bridges 
that connect its shores, particularly those 
that have been lately constructed in the 
metropolis! And more than att, when 
you consider the Thames in a commer- 
cial point of view, and observe the 
forests of masts that extend from Lon- 
don bridge to Limehonse, and the ships 
that enfotn 1 the majestic and widening 
stream as it flows towards the ocean, 
bringing to our island the produce of 
the most remote countries, your admira- 
tion roust be raised to the highest pitch, 
and you must pronounce the Thames 
to be the noblest river, as London is the 
noblest metropolis, in the world. 

But we brothers of the angle owe to the 
Thames a more than common tribute of 
praise, for it produces most of the flesh- 
water finny race, and perhaps their ex- 
cellent quality is owing to the excellent 
nature of its water. Does it not appear 
as if Denham had written for the infor- 
mation of us anglers, when he describes 
the Thames, 

u Though deep yet dear, though gentle yet not 
dun. 

Strong without rage, without o*er l o w i ng Am.” 


What beauties* does the Thames dis- Yet there are many shallows in it that 
play as you pursue Us winding course are equally conducive to our sport, as 1 
from Lechlace to London 1 What noble shall one day inform you. 
towns, what pleasant villages, and ele- 1 shall now proceed to tell you, that 
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I thought the Thames deserving all this 
praise, in consequence of having been gra- 
tified with very unexpected sport whilst 
angling in it. Know that near Isle- 
worth myself and some friends caught 
some very fine carp. The evening was 
warm, the sky was cloudy, and the 
Western w ind gently fanned the surface 
of the deep near the bank. This cir- 
cumstance suggested to me the subject 
of this letter : I shall therefore proceed 
to give you some account of the carp, 
and to instruct you in the most likely 
methods to catch him. 

The common English carp ( cuprlnus 
carpio ) is thus described : the yellowish- 
olive carp, w r ith a wide dorsal fin, with 
the third ray serrated behind. When 
in high season, and at his full growth, 
he is a very noble fish, not less the de- 
light of the angler than of the epicure. 
He is leather-mouthed, his teeth are in 
his throat; he is so subtle, shy, and 
strong, that the full exercise of an ang- 
ler’s art and patience are necessary to 
catch him. On dissecting the head, yoq 
will find that a carp has a much larger 
proportion of brains than other fresh- 
water fish ; and this may account for his 
superior sagacity, docility, and other 
qualities. 

Carp differ very considerably in size 
and colour according to the water in 
which they arc found. The lively deep 

? rold scales distinguish the river carp 
rom those kept in ponds. In some 
ponds they do not exceed sixteen inches, 
out in warm climates they reach two, 
three, or even four feet in length, and 
weigh from twenty, thirty, to forty 
pounds. They ,are so wonderfully pro- 
lific, and the quantity of roe is so great, 
that it is said sometimes to exceed the 
weight of the emptied fish itself. 

River carp are more delicious than 
those bred in ponds. They vary much 
in taste, according to the soil and water 
they have been accustomed to. There 
is much the same difference between 
carp, and other fish bred in ponds, in 
point offlavour.as there is between stall- 
fed deer, and those that have had the 
range of parks and forests. I quote the 
observation of old R. Franck, in his 
“ Northern Menioirs,” a scarce, quaint, 
and curious work published in \OQ4 f as 
it confirms this remark. M River fish 
excel those bred in a pond : though per- 
adventure travel mitigates growth, yet 
it most generously compensates the 
gusto, for every fish that comes cautious- 
ly by his commons, is by so much the 


more confirmed delicious, and, if 1 mis- 
take not, as nutritious also,” 

Carp bred in ponds with sandy mud 
bottoms, supplied by running streams, 
are far better than those bred in standing 
waters supplied only by rain. 

Anglers maintain that carp will take 
all kinds of baits, such as pastes, green 
peas, gentles, cad-baits, bees, grasshop- 
pers, live minnows, gudgeons, and even 
artificial flies. I find, however,. that *nq 
baits are better than well-scoured worms. 

Carp are fond of still deeps, and the 
most quiet parts of rivers and ponds* 
They love to lie under roots of trees and 
hollow banks, and near great beds of 
reeds, weeds, and rushes. The best 
method of angling for them is to use 
two or three strong rods w'ith silk lines, 
and suitable hooks. Bait their favourite 
holes, the night before you intend to 
fish, with fresh grains, or bread chqw- 
pings, and plumb the exact depth of the 
water, that you may not scare the fish 
by plumbing the depth when you come 
to angle. The next morning early, ac- 
cording to the season, proceed to the 
baited holes with all possible silence 
and caution, recollecting that you have 
one of the shyest and most subtle offish 
to deal with. Have no lead upon your 
line ; let your baits fall gently into the 
water, without making any noise or 
circles on the surface, if possible. Place 
your rods at a proper distance from each 
other on the bank, and keep out of the 
fishes’ sight, so as just to command a 
view of the floats. YVhcn the fish bite, 
restrain your impatience, creep to your 
rods very cautiously without making a 
noise, and strike your carp before he 
runs out, and draws your line to a 
stretch. Play him as long as you can 
in the deep water, and wneh you have 
fully exhausted his strength, have your 
landing-net ready to introduce him to 
the shore. 

A very likely method to catch a 
carp is thus described by the author of 
“ The Innocent Epicure,” a curious 
old Poem, republished in tile year 1713. 

“ With a small float unleaded near the side. 

Near to the place he plays in, gently guide 
Thy rolling bait, which on the ground must lie. 

Not in the depths, but almost surface high; 

Decoy’d he thus imagines It to crawl 
From neighbouring soils, or its too oosy hole : 

The float extended gives him no distrust. 

And appetite betrays him not, but lust.” 

In Polish Prussia and some parts of 
Germany the sale of carp constitutes a 
part of the income of the nobility and 
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gentry. Of the methods practised there 
a 'description was sent 'to the Royal 
Society, and inserted in theit Trans- 
act Fons for 1 77 1 > hy Dr. Forster. He 
relates that he hail seen carp, treated 
according to the Gentian methods, 
above a yard long, and of 26 pounds 
weight, but had no lmthod 01 ascer- 
taining their age. In the pond, how- 
ever, at Chariot tenburg, a palace belong- 
ing to the King of Prussia, I saw, said 
Dr. Forster, more than two or three 
hundred carp between two and three 
feet long; and I was told by the keeper 
they Were between fifty ana sixty years 
standing ; they were tame, and came to 
the shore in order to be fed. — Dr. 
Forster vouches also for another extra- 
ordinary fact. He relates that carp will 
not only live for a long time out of the 
water, but will grow fat in their new 
element. He thus writes like a true 
epicure: “ I saw the experiment tried 
in a nobleman’s house in Anhault Des- 
sau ; and during a fortnight I visited my- 
self every day the fish, Which, after It 
had been kept in fresh wet moss spread 
upon a piece of net, and fed With oread 
and milk, was dressed and served up at 
dinner, and every one present found it 
excellent in its flavour.” 

Have you ever observed that the gilh 
and bodies of carp are coveted with an 
oily substance, a kind of mucus? This 
prevents their external surface from be- 
coming dry, and therefore they can bear 
a longer exposure to the air when they 
arc taken out of the water. May not 
this be one cause of their being able to 
live so long out of their own element? 

The carp is with good reason called 
the river fox, as he exercises an in- 
stinctive craft similar to that wily ani- 
mal. Sometimes he leaps over the nets, 
and escapes; or, like the tench, he 
drives his head so deep into the mud, 
that the net is drawn over him. Of 
whatever kind the net is that is used for 
taking carp, you must let it rest at the 
bottom of the water for some time be- 
fore you draw it up, or you may labour 
in vain. 

Carp and all other fish taken out of 
poods orpnrihsn have muddy bottoms, 
may tife tiftde more sweet and palatable 
by keeping them altve a few days in a 
large cistern, or other large vessel, in 
pure Water, which ought to be changed 
twice a day; 

Af a confirmation of the great age 
that carp will reach, 1 give you the au- 
thority, of Button ; “ When l was with 
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the Count de Maurepas* I taw, said he, 
in the moat of his castle of Ponchar- 
train, some carp that were at least 160 
years old, as was well attested. They 
appeared as active and lively as common 
carp.” 

By being constantly fed, they may be 
made so familiar as to come for food to 
£he side of the pond where they are 
kept. Dr. Smith, in his sketch of a 
Tour to the Continent, speaking of the 
Prince of Condi’s seat at Chantilly 
says, " The most pleasing thing about 
it was the immense shoals of very large 
carp*, silvered over with age, like silver 
fish, and perfectly tame, so that when 
any passengers approached their watery 
habitation, they used to come to the 
shore in such numbers, as to heave 
each other out of the water, begging 
for bread, of which a quantity was al- 
ways kem at hand, on purpose to feed 
them. They would even allow them- 
selves to be handled.” 

From what has been observed of the 
quantity of roe, which a carp produces, 
it is evident that it is a very prolific 
breeder. From their rapid growth as 
well as their great increase, tney are the 
most valuable of all fish for stocking 
ponds ; and if the breeding and feeding 
them w«re better understood, and more 
generally practised, the advantages and 
profits would be considerable. A pond 
stocked with them would be as valuabJd 
to its owner as a garden. 

As an excellent method to fatten your 
pond carp, rake the mud round the out- 
side of the pond about the month of 
April, when the water is low, and sow 
some hay-seeds thereon, because in the 
winter when flooded, the produce will 
afford' excellent food for tr\e calj), and 
will make them grow very fat. Mr* 
Cherry of Birmingham says, ^ that a 
friend of his does this every year, and 
by that means obtains excellent fish.” 

Many persons are as fond of exagge* 
rating the size and weight of fish, aS 
others are of romancing with regard to 
ladies’ fortunes, and ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments: I shall report to you only 
what I have seen. The largest carp I 
ever saw caught 'was taken out of Blen- 
heim lake byBeckley, the Duke’s fisher* 
man. It weighed 13 pounds. The 
bigger the carp, the better ; in this respect 
they differ from other fish. The Roman 
epicures, who had the most refined taste 
for the luxuries of the table, esteemed 
the mouth the most delicious part of the 
carp. The moderns are equally partial 
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to the palate. And now left yoiLshoukl 
deservedly carp -at roe, for being rather 
prolix, although enlarging upon the 
subject of so n©hle a fish can require no 
apology to an amateur like yourself, 1 
snail reward your patience by giving 
you two exceHent and economical me- 
thods to dress a carp, that would have 
gratified Apictes, or Darteneuf himself. 

Let your carp be plain boiled, and 
sent to table with common fish-sauces. 
Or if you must have a more luxurious 
dish, stew your carp, and use cyder in- 
stead of claret, ana enrich your gravy 
with spices, onion, and anchovies, and 
garnish the dish with sippets and horse- 
radish. Provided your cook acquit her- 
self well in the execution of either of 
these receipts, and the vicar and the 
squire of the parish should both be your 
guests, they will give her as much praise 
for dressing, as they will give you ibr 
catching a carp. Adieu. 

LETTER IV. 

The Barbel-Directions to angle for Bar- 
bel — Sport in a Thunderstorm — The 
Diver , 

I must again call your attention to 
a subject which I am confident you 
will think not tiresome but very agree- 
able, and that is the gently-bowing 
stream of the Thames ; because it is the 


their mouths, from «*hkh they take 
their names •> their beak-fin. -i* 'armed 
with a TfmwVahly mramythori w apiar 
which h » min t ed , and noth this nature I 
weapon they can inflect senary a we e 
wound if they.ase henflkod secant iouaijr. 

They grow to a -eanaida—ble mo 
sometimes reaching three feet, nafl 
eighteen pounds in weight. 1 jmm.n 
barbel at Godotow that vm acnrly that 
length; and another taken in the Thaaaaa 
neat Oxford, that weighed L4 yqnd* 

They are gregarious fish: -in the 
winter they retire into deep water; in 
the summer they frequent sharp streams# 
that run over gravelly or sandy , bottoms, 
or they lie in strong and deep currents, 
near bridges, flood-gates, or weirs. 

When yon angle for barbel, your 
tackle must be very strong. Put a reel 
upon your rod, and fish with a silkiine ; 
your bottom link should be three length* 
of gut twisted together. Your hook 
should be of a middling sisc, and your 
float large to carry your bait not more 
than half an inen from the ground. 
The best baits are well scoured lob- 
worms that are tough ; for if not, the fish 
are to cunning, that they wfl! stick 
them off the hook. Your worms must 
be fresh and good, or you will not 
please so nice a feeder as the barbel. If 
you hook him, you are likely to hold 
him fast ; as I have before observed, he 


best river with which I am acquainted 
for the diversion of angling for barbel. 
This fish, I allow, is of little intrinsic 


is leather-mouthed. He will show you 
great sport: you must keep your fine 
tight to prevent him from running 


excellence, being of a very coarse na- among stumps and weeds, for there he 


tore j but, as you profess yourself to be 
very keen and eager in pursuit of your 


will strive to retreat, and if he succeeds, 
hemay disengage himself from the hook. 


aquatic amusements, and are fond of or break your tackle. Be provided with 
sport, for sport’s sake, and not like a a large landing-net *, it should be deep 


fishmonger, who estimates his fish as well as wide, or he will by a sudden 
merely for the money they will procure, spring leap from it into the water. 


the barbel shall be the subject of this Be c 
letter. This love of sport, you may into. th< 
observe, is the ruling passion by land as you, so 
well as water. The hunter pursues the your le 
fox, as the angler seeks for certain fish, little n 
merely on this account. Each is at- Large i 
tracted by the pleasure of the pursuit, middle 
rather than the value of the acquisition, banks. 
The barbel is very strong, active, and the mo! 
sagacious $ so, like crafty reynard, he sti- you nev 
mulates the art and the diligence of the than by 
angler to catch and to kill him, and the is roplu 
longer the chase, the greater the tri- They 
umph, of every scholar of Walton, as of and are 
every follower of Nimrod. season i 

Barbels are leather-mouthed, hand- then y< 
some in shape, and are covered with early ir 
very small silvery scales exquisitely evening 
formed. They have barbs or wattcls at Now 


Be careful never to throw your bait 
into, the water at a great distance from 
you, so as to make a splashing, and lei 
your lead sink into the water with as 
little noise, and as gently as possible. 
Lange fish do not always frequent the 
middle of a river. The water near the 
banks, particularly if it be hollow, is 
the most likely place to find them : and 
you never stand a better chance of sport 


* and are men at the wont: their prime 
season is in August and September, and 
then you cannot angle for them too 
early m a morning, or too late in an 
evening. 

Now for an anecdote peerless, pithy. 
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amlpieMutt, 4o convince you of the 
hardihood 'that angling con inspire. At 
tfacr-OTd <d hrij wxf cousin Peter, a 
young Etonian sad rayeelf angled for. 
barbel, i»*tbe nSI deeps near Cheitsey- 
Undgp. -Out baits were well-scoured 
lab«wotm«. We began 4 to fish in the 
evening, and persevered during some 
pm of the night, although a violent 
sum came on j. nin poured down in 
torrents, flashes of lightning were fire- 
qttent and very vivid, and thunder rolled 
in-loud and awfcil peals, 

** hrtoirocre poll, ct crebris ml cat Ignlbuc ether.** 

We endured for some hours the pelt-, 
ing of the pitiless stoma, for we had 
excellent sport, and caught some re- 
markably fine barbel. W e were armed 
with those requisites recommended 4a 
anglers in au old fishing-book, “ the 
courage of David and the patience of 
Job,” and we reaped the rewards of. 
those essential piscatory virtues. 1 must 
confess, however, as 1 am much more, 
delighted with the beautiful of a hue 
^ than with the sublime of a stormy 
night, and greatly prefer the prospects of 
Claude Lorain to those of Salvator 
Rosa, I shall neither repeat the experi- 
ment, aer recommend its imitation to 
you. 

Yon will .bo pleased to be informed 
of one of the most extraordinary of all 
methods to take barbel. You may re- 
cejkct having seen old Darcev, who 
kept a music-shop in Oxford. Although 
he . was so bulky as to appear as if he 
was one of the family of Falstaff, lie 
was a very expert swimmer and diver., 
LtkeJthe knight, he had a “ great, alacrity 
in. finking.” |le used to , dive into a 
deep hole near the four, streams, a. 
bathing i nUrf well known to the Oxo- 
ni aus. He remained under the water 
for a minute, and came up with a brace 
o&jin.e barbel, Imlding oqe in each 
hggd; The report Darocy made was. 


that many of these fish tayat the bottom 
of the hole with their heads agfeunst the 
bank, in parallel lines like horses in 
their stalls. They were not disturbed 
at his approach, but allowed hi ms to 
come close to them, and he selected 
the finest of them all, with which this 1 
intrepid diver emerged from the deep, tot 
the wonderment of all the spectators. 

That this method of taking sea-fish, a 
much more perilous exploit, was prac- 
tised by the antientv is evident from' 
the description given by Oppian in ‘his 
poem called Halieuticft. 

The diver harden’d to the dreadful toil 
With artlen force attacks the finny spoil $ ' 
BokHy he plunge* from ethereal day, 

Springs to the deep, and treads tike Said way, 
Finn as on land along the vaulted shores 
The secret chambers of the deep explores, 

Revisits safe tlu? long-suspended air, ' 

And grasps with loaded hands a captive pair ; 

The sargo thus, and timorous shade-fish jjhCs; 

Nor this his fears secure, nor that his siae. 

Janet* Qppian . 

The author of “ The Angler’s wire 
Guide** says, that a barbel roasted makes 
an excellent dish, and when properly 
pickled will eat little inferior to a stur- 
geon. Another method recommended 
by a good cook is to bake a barbel with 
a pudding like & jack. 

P. S. JWhen 1 related the anecdote of 
old Darccy to the Etonian, he , said it re- 
minded him of the descriptions given by 
Homer and Virgil of Neptune and the 
river gods Sea man tier and Tibujinqs 
emerging from their crystal caverns in 
the deep, and raising their placid heads 
above the surface of the waters. Is it 
not probable that the . notion of such 
beings as Neptune, the Tritons, the. 
Naiads, and even of Venus hersqlt to. 
say nothine of Mermaids, might origi- 
nate from me appearance of some skilful 
divers, being indistinctly, seen by distant 
spectators, who were ignorant of the art 
these proficients bad .acquired of sinking 
and rising in the water ? Adieu. 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 

(Concluded from p. 63.) 

J NOW directed my xourse to Fort . to navigation. In fulure, the long ajid 
William,, in order, to cros$ the High- difficult voyage round Cape Wrath may 
lands in the dbrecqonjqf die ^markable be avoided ; Tor vessels of any size may 
lakcA/which, aslias beepjqstlyobserved, - new .sail direct from one sea to the 
s«£ba dwthttid by nature to, form a iunc- other, the canal being about 100 feet 
tiou between the Adanticaqd the North broad and 20 feet , deep. I travelled 
Sea* Tha£ stupendous work, the Cale- through the whole extent of Invefness- 
donian Canal, formed by the union of shire. This county, which is the largest 
theJUkes-Ness, Cbch, Lochy, Eil, and in Scotland, is likewise remarkable for 
Linnhe, will no doubt be shortly open the great public works it contains. 
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Fort William is situated at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, the highest hill in Scot- 
land, and the only one on which I ob- 
served flakes of snow. It requires six 
or seven hours to ascend Ben Nevis ; and 
in clear weather its summit commands 
a view both of the Atlantic and the 
North Sea. Though the road from 
hence to Fort Augustus is rich in the 


from a mountainous to a level country 
is extremely curious. Inverness is a 
very neat little town, and the most im- 
portant in the north of Scotland. 
Though it consists chiefly of two 
streets, which cross each ©the*, yet 
the inns are supported in a style of ele- 
gance not to be met with in many capi- 
tal cities of Germany. My tnLvelltng 


beauties of nature, yet all is exceeded companions and I put up at the Geddes 
by the charm of Locn Ness. The hills Hotel, and next morning we procured & 
hereabouts have not, it is true, the guide to conduct us to a neighbouring 
grandeur of those in other parts of Scot- nill, where we might view >some re- 
land, but their contours are uncom- mains of what are called the vitrified 
monly picturesque. At a short distance forts , concerning which so many coi*- 
from this lake is the Fall of Fyers, the jectures have been formed. Our guide 


most beautiful cascade in Scotlsmd ; and 
when the river happens to be swollen, 
which was the case when I saw it, it 
may certainly be accounted the grandest 
in Europe. The river Fyers rushes 
down in two distinct divisions, one 
from a height of seventy feet, and the 
other, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
from a height of about 200 feet. If 
natural phenomena, such as this,, can 
be described by words, the following 
beautiful lines of Bums may perhaps 
afford some notion of this astonishing 
waterfall : 

" Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods. 

Till Asti he dashes on his rocky mounds. 

Where, through a shapeless breach his stream re. 
sounds. 

As high in air the bursting torrents flow 
As deep recoil the surges from below. 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends. 
And viewless echo’s ear astonished rends. 

Dim-seen, through rising mists and ceaseless 
showers 

The hoary cavern, wide surrounding lowers. 

Still thro* the gap the struggling river toils, 

And still below the horrid cauldron boils.” 

At the solitary inn, near the cascade, 
where I passed the night, I made ac- 
quaintance with three young Scotch 
gentlemen, who, like myself, had tra- 
velled over the hills on foot, and we 
agreed to continue our journey in each 
other's company. Our road from hence 
to Inverness lay through woods com- 
posed of the most beautiful trees. How 
absurd was Dr. Johnson's sally, when 
he observed that the only trees to be 
seen in Scotland were the gallows, and 
what a wilful misrepresentation on his 
part, as he had visited not only the 
western, but the eastern coast, which 
abounds in fine vegetation. 

The fertile plain in which Inverness 
is situated forms a singular contrast to 
the hills by which 1 had lately been 
surrounded. The sudden transition 


was a' man belonging to the poorer 
class, yet he spoke English with a degree 
of punty not very common in Inverness. 

1 did not fail to enter into conversation . 
with him on a subject, respecting which 
I had vainly sought information in Scot- 
land, and which I was frequently iatid*- 
ed at for mentioning in EdmlnaBBrt 
namely, the gift of second sight * The 
man looked proudly at me, and replied : 
** Sir ! we look upon such things at In- 
verness at nonsense.” What a happy 
proof of the advancement of informa- 
tion, and this in the 58® of north lati- 
tude. At a 6hort distance from Inver- 
ness, b the field of Culloden, on which 
the last hopes of the house of Stuart 
were annihilated. ' 

I visited a little hospital which hat 
been for some yean established in the 
vicinity of the town. Though h con- 
tained but few beds, there were more 
than sufficient, for the majority weft 
empty. This b the only establishment 
of the kind in the Highlands ; btttthe 
people entertain so much dislike of fen 
hospital, that they seldom apply to it for 
relief. The two wings of tne building 


• The Scotch, as well as the English, 
now-a-days treat the belief of second-sight 
with as much derision as they do animal 
magnetism. When I conversed with the 
celebrated Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
on animal magnetism, 1 found he knew no- 
thing of the matter. The gift of second- 
sight is now regarded merely as a subject on 
which a poet may exercise his fancy. It 
has been happily treated by Walter Scott, 
and particularly by Thomas Campbell, in 
his beautiful poem of ** Lochiel. 99 It if 
worthy of observation, that in the East a 
similar superstition prevails respecting a 
pre-sensation through the organ of hearing, 
which the Highlanders believe to exist in the 
organ of sight. Lord Byron terms this gift 
second-hearing .—See his notes to “ Tba 
Giaour." ; > . . 
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are set totde for insane pfeHeots, who a particular favour. In the park ad- 


reoeive'OO Medical aid, but are merely 
maintained and keut apart from the rest 
of the inmates. Insanity is very com- 
men ha this part of the country : the 
rcasQ» assigned for it is, that so many 
people are obliged to separate from 
then families to go to the West Indies. 
Cottaidering the strong attachment of 
the Highlanders to their country and 
their home, this is certainly not impro- 
bable. 

From hence we proceeded to Fort 
George, the most important of the three 
fortresses of the Highlands. Here 1 
changed the plan of my journey ; and 
instead of proceeding further north to 
visit the county of Ross, as I originally 
intended, 1 accepted the invitation Qf 
one of my travelling companions, to ac- 
company him to the residence of Mr. 
Brodie, his grandfather, near Forres. 
However much I wished to form an 
idea of the mode of living in the family 
of a wealthy Scotch gentleman, yet 
other reasons still more strongly urged 
me to accept the proposal of my young 
companion. I had been informed that 
on Mr. Qrodie’s estate was situated the 
spot where, according to popular tradi- 
tion, as well as on the authority of 
Shakspeare, the witches first appeared 
to Macbeth and Banquo. We departed 
from Fort George, and taking an east- 
erly direction, arrived that very morning 
at Candor Castle , said to be the ruins of 
tha old fortress, with which Duncan 
rewarded Macbeth for the victory he 
had gained: thus the second witch 
salutes him with the words — “ Hail ! 
Thane of Cawdor 1” This castle is most 
strikingly situated ; its battlements are 
seen towering above the trees, from an 
immense distance, and the nearer one 
approaches it the more beautiful it ap- 
ars. The various styles of architec- 
re of several different centuries, are 
here united together, though it is very 
. certain there are no remains of any thing 
that might have existed in Macbeth’s 
time. The square tower in the middle, 
which appears to belong to the age of 
chivalry, is surrounded hy buildings of 
more recent date. At Cawdor Castle 
the bed is shown, in which it is pre- 
tended that King Duncan was murder- 
ed, though the murder was comniitted 
in Macbeth’s castle near Inverness, no 
trace of which now remains. An old 
woman, who shewed us over the castle, 
and who was herself not unlike one of 
- the vs mrd sieter*, cut off a piece of wood 
from Duncan’s bed and’gave it to us ^ 


joining the castle we visited the hermit - 
age, namely, a hut surrounded by hills ; 
a little murmuring brook flows through 
it, and it is altogether one of the most 
romantic spots 1 ever saw. We passed 
the night at Nairne, a little town plea- 
santly situated on the sea-side. On the 
following morning we set out on our 
way to Brodie-house. We had scarcely 
proceeded four miles when my compa- 
nion drew my attention to a hill planted 
with young fir-trees, which rose above 
a heath of immeasurable extent; the 
latter is called the / war-moor , and the 
eminence Macbeth* s-hill: it is situated 
at a short distance from die main road. 
Mr. Brodie has cut down the trees which 
formerly grew here and there on the 
moor, and has judiciously planted only 
the hill with fir-trees, so tnat it is visible 
at an immense distance. The whole 
district has so gloomy and dismal a cha- 
racter, that it has ever inspired the com- 
mon people with a kind of horror, and 
few would be bold enough to cross the 
hoar-moor after night-fall. Macbeth’s 
history is not confined merely to the 
readers of Shakspeare, but is universally 
known. The hoar-moor extends as far as 
the eye can reach ; behind it lies the sea, 
and in the blue distance the steep rocks, 
between which is die entrance to the 
Frith of Cromarty ; and in the back- 
ground tower the lofty hills of Ross- 
9hire. To the left, on a hill near For- 
res,* Nelson’s monument rises like a 
beacon. On another plain are the 
ruins of two old castles, and firodie- 
house appears rising above the sur- 
rounding trees. 

Only in the country which may be 
called the home of hospitality, can a 
wandering stranger hope to experience 
the hearty welcome with which I was 
greeted at the house of Mr. Brodie. 
Though a pedestrian traveller, after the 
German fashion, could make but a sorry 
figure at the residence of a Scotch gen- 
tleman of fortune, where all the ele- 
gance and even luxury of the capital 
prevailed, yet the kind owner of the 
mansion warmly urged me to extend 
my visit to a longer period than two 
days. For my gratification, Mr. Brodie 
ordered several dishes peculiar to the 
North of Scodand, to be prepared for his 
table. I wa9 particularly fond of the 

• Shakspeare was well acquainted with 
the region in which he has laid the scene 
of his great tragedy : “ How far is’t called 
ec jtjfy ^brres ?” says Banquo on his entrance. 
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moor-fowl, a kind of partridge, far more 
delicate than ours, which is only found 
in the Highlands. They live entirely 
on the heather, and no one is permitted 
to shoot them before the 12th of Au- 
gust, under pain of a severe penalty. 
After that period, however, a general 
war is waged against them, and the hills 
rcsourvd with the reports of fowling- 
pieces. Oatr^eal-pomdge is also a fa- 
vourite mess with the Scotch, hut I ad- 
mired it as little as I did their siuged 
sheep’s heads. 

On the l6th of August I left Brodie- 
house, and its amiable owners, whose 
kindness will ever remain engraven on 
my memory. I proceeded only two 
miles further North, namely, to Forres, 
from whence I proposed returning to 
Edinburgh. Forres is a pretty uttle 
town, commanding a view of the nu- 
merous inlets of the North Sea, along 
the coasts of Cromarty and Ross-shire, 
together with a part of the Highland 
hills. The most remarkable object in 
the neighbourhood of Forres, is an 
obelisk covered with bas-reliefs call- 
ed King Sweno's stone, which is sup- 
posed to have existed since the period 
when the Danes invaded this part of 
Scotland. The obelisk at present mea- 
sures about 23 feet iu height, but it 
must have been originally much loftier, 
as in the course of eight centuries the 
ground may be supposed to have risen 
considerably. It consists of a sandy 
kind of stone, and the sculpture with 
which it is adorned has been greatly 
obliterated by the rough sea winds. 
Among the figures only two are now 
distinguishable : they appear to be exr 
tending their hands to each other, be- 
neath a crucifix. The most probable 
conjecture respecting this monument is, 
that it was erected to commemorate the 
peace between Canute and King Mal- 
colm, when the Danes retired from 
Scotland in the year 1012. 

Notwithstanding all that I had hi- 
therto seen in the Highlands, I was not 
prepared to meet with so desert and 
barren a district as that between Forres 
and Blair Athol. Along the road be- 
tween Pitmain and Dalwhinny, a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, it is only at intervals 
of 15 miles that any thing in the form 
of a village is to be met w'lth. The fine 
road runs across hills on which no ve- 
getation but heather is visible. The 
only pleasing objects are the mountain- 
streams, which unite with the numerous 
brooks that flow in every direction, and 
at length assume the form of rivulets. 


Nope hut the traveller has wan* 
dcred for three days through thifi barren 
tract of country, can form an idea of the 
delight experienced* on entering Blair 
Athol, where he is suddenly transported 
to a region fertile as Paradise. The 
hills which line the banka of iheGewy 
are clothed with luxuriant v^getaAw# 
and excellent roads lead front one tillage 
to another, which is not the case in any 
other part of the Highlands. Jf any 
man may be accounted happy Aw 
he possesses, certainly it is tie Duke of 
Athol, who ow ns a spot thus blessed by 
Nature and human industry* One 
might almost suppose that the sublime 
aspect of his domains had imparted an 
unusual degree of benevolence to hia 
mind. Other men of fortune shut up 
their parks, and affix to their gates, nett* 
fications that steel-traps and spring-guns 
are kept in readiness, or that trespassers 
shall be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law*. The Duke of 
Athol, however, holds out no such in* 
human threats. The river Bniar has 
received celebrity from Bums, who,, in 
the name of the stream, has addressed a 
poetic petition to the Duke of Athol, 
entreating him to plant its banks. . Duo- 
keld, about 20 miles distant, through 
which I passed on the following day, 
also belongs to the above-mentioned 
nobleman. From its romantic situatioh 
it has justly been pronounced the finest 
town in Scotland. About two miles 
from Dunkeld, on my way to Perth, I 
saw Birnam-wood, which* in fulfilment 
of the prophecy of the Weud.-sister% 
advanced to Macbeth’s castle at Duo* 
sinnan: — the wood now consists merely 
of a young plantation of oak trees. It 
has been thought singular that Shak* 
speare, in his Macbeth, should have 
confined himself solely to popular tradi- 
tion, without regard to historical truth. 
According to history, Macbeth died at 
Lumphanan, in the county of Aberdeen ; 
but this fact does not correspond with 

* This unsocial excluding spirit of the 
English was sufficient to render a residence 
among them insupportable to me* As 
England is an island, so the house apd 
estates of an Englishman form an island in 
miniature. Richmond, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, is one of the most delight- 
ful spots imaginable ; but here an admirer of 
Nature is deprived of all enjoyment by the 
threat of spring-guns. The owner of a park 
on the banks of the Thames, has gone so far 
as to fix up a board with the following in- 
scription, “ Parties are not allowed to land 
and dine here !** 
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the ^tradiliom 6f the frertroikodirig couo- ed. On the site of the old castle and 


trr, cbnected by 8ir John Sinclair, and 
Which prove that the poet exclusively 
availed himself of them. These tradi- 
tions alkdge, that Macbeth, in obe- 
dience to the commands of two witches, 
erected his fortress of Dunsinnan, a 
name signifying mt-lnii , which it re- 
ceived in affusion to the industry and 
labour of the men who were employed 
in building it From this fort he saw 
Malcolm advance with his English and 
Scotch troops, who, to ornament their 
capo, had cut down boughs from the 
trees in Bi mam- wood. Seized with 
alarm, he rushed out, and was killed by 
Macduff, at a short distance from the 
fort. A mound of earth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunsinnan, is still pointed 
out as the grave of the tall man, for 
Macbeth is supposed to have been of 
gigantic stature ; and near it is the spot 
wncre Banquo was murdered by order 
of Macbeth. The similarity between 
this popular tradition and Shakspeare’s 
story, would lead one to imagine that 
the poet had collected the materials of 
bis tragedy on this very spot. This sup- 
position is strengthened by what Guthrie 
says in his History of Scotland, namely, 
** that, in the year 1599 , King James 
requested Queen Elizabeth to send him 
i company of players, which she did.” 
He adds, that he has great reason to be- 
lieve, the immortal Shakspeare was 
among the number. 

1 now left the hills and entered the 
Lowlands at Perth, about eleven miles 
from Bimam-wood. Tacitus has re- 
corded the exclamation of the Roman 
troops under Agricola, who, as they ap- 
proached the enchanting banks of the 
Tay, in an extacy of admiration uttered 
the words, “ Ecce Tiberim !” The country 
hereabouts presents the hilly aspect of 
the Cumpsgna di Roma ; the serpentine 
course of the Tay, bounded by Kin- 
nout Craigs, calls to mind the windings 
of the Tiber at Ponte Molle ; and the 
beauuAri form of Kirmont resembles 
tint of Monts Mario. Perth is not 
an unimportant place ; its population 
amounts to 12,000, and its flourishing 
manufactures, extensive salmon-fishery, 
and improved agriculture, render it a 
very wealthy town. During the sum- 
mer season it is the resort of strangers, 
who throng here and to Dunkela, to 
enjoy the scenery of two of the loveliest 
spots in Scotland. Perth was once the 
favourite residence of the Scottish kings, 
and in its vicinity stood the celebrated 
Scone Castle, at which they were crown- 


abbey, which was burnt by the Reform- 
ers, Lord Mansfield has erected an ex- 
tensive palace in the Gothic style, so 
greatly admired by the English. The 
edifice, however, owes its effect chiefly 
to its vast magnitude, the beautiful 
stone employed m building it, and the 
fine park and plantations by which it is 
surrounded. At Perth I became ac- 
quainted with a Scotch gardener, w ho 
invited me to visit him. The Scotch 
gardeners are accounted the most skil- 
ful in Great Britain for the cultivation 
of fruits. My new acquaintance shewed 
me a number of hot-houses , which, in oil 
seasons of the year, produce abundance 
of fruit. I now understood how it hap- 
pened, that when I was in Edinbuigh, I 
could purchase the most exquisite fruits 
at a comparatively moderate price. All 
the Scotch nobiuty and persons of for- 
tune haye extensive liot-nouies in their 
orchards, which, owing to the abun- 
dance of fuel, arc maintained at a very 
trifling expense; and as most great fa- 
milies were at that period travelling on 
the Continent, fruit was not only sent in 
abundance to the Edinburgh market, 
but also shipped for London. The 
English capital, indeed, receives many 
dainties from the sister country; and 
since it has become so common a prac- 
tice to send salmon from Scotland to 
London, the Scotch servant-maids no 
longer find it necessary to stipulate with 
their masters that they shall not be 
obliged to eat salmon more than five 
times a week. 

I had become too much attached to 
the Highland hills to take the straight 
course from Perth to Edinburgh, and I 
determined to cross them in a direction 
from East to West. I accordingly pro- 
ceeded by the way of Crief and Comrie 
to Loch Emehead, passing the Tros- 
sachs a second time, and then crossing 
Aberfoil to Loch Lomond. I was de- 
lighted at being able to tarry for five 
days longer among the hills ; and when 
on my departure from Loch Lomond I 
gradually approached the low country, I 
felt the full force of Burns’s lines : 

** Farewell ti the Highland*, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hilla of the Highlands for ever 1 love.” % 

I pursued my course along the river 
Leven, which flows from Loch Lo- 
mond into the Clyde ; and the nearer I 
approached Dumbarton the more strik- 
ing was the change in the surrounding 
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scenery. Instead of the dark and soli- 
tary hills which I had left in the morn- 
ing, 1 found myself transported into the 
busiest quarter of the Lowlands ; instead' 
of fog and mist the atmosphere was ob- 
scured by the smoke of steam-engines 
and manufactories, over the gates of 
which were inscribed in large letters the 
words, “ No admittance Smollet, who 
lived on the banks of the Leveu, near 
the spot where his monument is now 
erected, has written an ode on this de- 
lightful district ; it is introduced in his 
“ Humphry Clinker ” a novel which af- 
fords a most animated picture of Scot- 
land. The fortress of Dumbarton, in 
the vicinity of the town of the same 
name, is tne strongest, and, in point of 
sitnation, the most picturesque, in Scot- 
land. The castle stands on a high bi- 
forkated basalt rock, connected with 
the shore only at a very small point, 
while it is three parts surrounded by the 
Frith of Clyde, into which the Leveti 
disembogues itself near this spot. It 
would be difficult to find in any part of 
the world a steeper or more singularly 
formed rock than this. In the cleft 
between its two summits stands the 
mam part of the fortress ; the steps lead- 
ing to it are cut in the rock, which has 
in many places a magnetic power. The 
Sword of Wallace is kept in Dumbarton 
eastle, and certainly no fitter place could 
be chosen to deposit a memorial of Scot- 
land's deliverer than this, which was the 
scene of his heroic achievements. 

Glasgow is about fifteen miles distant 
from Dumbarton j in respect to popula- 
tion, wealth, and extensive trade, it de- 
serves to be called the capital of Scot- 
land ; it, however, presents but few au 
tractions to those who have seen the 
principal manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land. Some notion of the extensive 


trade cf Glasgow nifty be- fo ra tVc d fi foa n 
the number of steam-boats which daily 
sail along the Clyde to Greenock, and 
thence to the towns situated on the in- 
lets of the Atlantic, as weft as to the 
islands of Bute and Arran. Every day 
about twelve of these boats arrive ' and 
depart, filled with passengers, and ftir- 
nished with the best accommodation* 
The passage along the Firth of Clyde is 
even more interesting than that on the 
Firth of Forth ; on the left bank of the 
river are situated the most important 
manufacturing towns in Scotland, name- 
ly, Renfrew, Paisley, and Port-Glasgow, 
and the rock of Dumbarton, projecting 
above the water, forms one of the grand- 
est objects I ever beheld. Great caution 
is observed with respect to steam-boats 
in Scotland, where they have seldom 
been known to occasion any accident. 
They certainly are not very carefully 
managed in England, for while I was in 
London, the boiler burst on board of the 
very boat in which 1 had sailed to Rich- 
mond only a few days previously ; th*ee 
men were killed by the accident. Shortly 
after one of the Gravesend boats also 
blew up. 

The cheapest and most agreeable mode 
of travelling from Edinburgh to London 
is by sea, on board one of the smacks, 
four or five of which sail weekly from 
Leith. Owing to the competition of 
several Companies, who are the pro- 
prietors of tnese smacks, the price of 
the passage i9 at present reduced to three 
guineas. The passengers experience the 
best accommodation, and the vessels, 
which are constructed for swift sailing, 
are manned with the most skilful sea- 
men. I sailed to London on board a 
Leith smack, at the latter end of Sep- 
tember j and in the following month I 
returned to the Continent. 


OH THB LIVING NOVELISTS. — NO. IV. 
MATURIN. 


THE author of Montorio and of Ber- 
tram is unquestionably a person gifted 
with no ordinary powers. He has a 
quick sensibility — a penetrating and in- 
tuitive acuteness— and an unrivalled 
vigour and felicity of language, which 
enable him at one time to attain the 
happiest condensation of thought, and 
at others to pour forth a stream of elo- 
quence rich, flowing, and deep, chequer- 
ed with images of delicate loveliness, or 
darkened by broad shadows cast from 
objects of stern and adamantine majesty. 


Yet, in common with many other po- 
tent spirits of the present time, he fails 
to excite within us any pure and lasting 
sympathy. We do not, on reading his 
works, feel that we have entered on a 
precious and imperishable treasure. 
They dazzle, they delight, they surprise, 
and they weary us— we lay them down 
with a vague admiration for the author, 
and try to shake off their influence as 
we do the impressions of a feverish 
dream. It is not thus that we receive 
the productions of genuine and holy 
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btMPdfMrof Sbaklpcara, of Milton of fects to one general source, we should 
Spensofc or of \Vfordsworth— whose far- attribute them to the want of an imagi- 
reaching imaginations come home to nation proportionate to sensibility and 
our hearts, who become the companions to mastery of language in the writer’s 
of fou* sweetest moods, and with whom mind, or to his comparative neglect of 
we; k»g. Ito f ‘ set up. our everlasting that most divine of human faculties. It 
ifeafc.” Their creations are often nearest is edifying to observe how completely 
to our hearts when they are furthest re- the nature of this power is mistaken by 
moved from the actual experience of our many who profess to decide on matters 
lives. We travel on the bright tracts of taste. They regard it as something 
which their genius reveals to us as safely * wild and irregular, the reverse of truth, 
and with as sure and fond a tread as nature, and reason, which is divided 
along, the broad highway of the world, from insanity only by “a thin partition,” 
When the regions which they set before and which, uncontrouled by sterner 
VS/ are the most distant from our ordi- powers, forms the essence of madness, 
nary perceptions, we yet seem at home They think it abounds in the speeches 
in them, tbei* wonders are strangely of Mr. Phillips, because they are so 
familiar to us, and the scene, overspread crowded with tawdry and superfluous 
with a consecrating and lovely lustre, epithets— in the discourses of Doctor 
breaks on us, not as a wild fantastic Chalmers, because they deal so largely 
novelty, but as a revived recollection of in infinite obscurities that there is no 
some liolier life, which the soul rejoices room for a single image— and in the 
thus delightfully to recognise. poems of Lord Byron, because his cha~ 

. JSJot thus do the works of Mr. Ma- racters are so unlike all beings which 
lucrin— original and , surprising as they have ever existed. Far otherwise thought 
often axe— affect us. They have no Spenser when he represented the laurel 
fibres m them which entwine with the as the meed— not of poets insane— but 
heartstrings, and which keep their hold “ of poets sage.” Pure imagination is, 
until the golden chords of our sensibility indeed, the deep eye of the profoundett 
a*d 'imagination themselves are broken, wisdom. It is opposed to reason not in 
They pass by us sometimes like gorgeous its results, but in its process ; it does 
phantoms, sometimes like “ horrible not demonstrate truth only because it 
shadows and unreal mockeries,” which sees it. There are vast and eternal 
seem to elude us because they are not of realities in our nature, which reason 
us * When we follow him closest, he proves to exist— which sensibility “ feels 
introduces us into a region where all is after and finds”— and which imagination 
unsatisfactory and unreal— the chaos of beholds in clear and solemn vision, and 
principles, fancies, and passions — where pictures with a force and vividness 
mightiest elements are yet floating with- which assures their existence even to 
out order, where appearances between ungifted mortals. Its subjects are the 
substance and shadow perpetually har true, the universal, and the lasting. 
ias9 us, where visionary forms beckon Its distinguishing property has no re- 
us through painful avenues, and on ap- lation to aim ness, or indistinctness, or 
preseh sink into despicable realities, and dazzling radiance, or turbulent confused- 
pillars which looked ponderous and im- ness, but is the power of setting all 
moveable at a distance, melt at the things in the clearest light, and 
touch into air, and are found to be bringing them into perfect harmony- 
only masses of vapour and of cloud. Like the telescope it does not only mag- 
He neither raises us to the skies, nor nify celestial objects, but brings them 
“ brings his angels down,” but asto- nearer to us. Of all the faculties it is 
nishes by a phantasmagoria of strange the severest and the most unerring, 
appearances, sometimes scarcely dis- Reason may beguile with splendid so- 
tinguishable in member, joint, or limb, phistry : sensibility may fatally mis- 
but which when most clearly defined guide ; but if imagination exists at all, it 
come not near ns, nor claim kindred bv must exhibit only the real. A mirror 
a warm and living touch. This chill can no more reflect an object which is 
remoteness from humanity is attended not before it, than the imagination can 
by a general want of harmony and pro- shew the false and the baseless. By re- 
portion in die whole— by a wild excur- vealing to us its results in the language 
siveness of sensibility and thought— of imagery, it gives to them almost the 
which add to its ungenial influence, and evidence of the senses. If the analogy 
may be traofed to the same causes. between an idea and its physical «x- 

•If we ware disposed to refer these de- portent is not complete, there is no 
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effort of imagination— if it is, the truth 
is seen, and felt, and enjoyed, like the 
colours and forms of the material uni- 
verse. And this effect is produced not 
' only with the greatest possible certainty, 
but in the fewest possible words. Yet 
even when this is done— when the il- 
lustration is not only the most enchant- 
ing, but the most convincing, of proofs 
— the writer is too often contemptuously 
depreciated as flowery , by the advocates 
of mere reason. Strange chance ! that 
he who has embodied truth in a living 
image, and thus rendered it visible to 
the intellectual perceptions, should be 
confounded with those who conceal all 
sense and meaning beneath mere verbiage 
and fragments of disjointed metaphor ! 

Thus the products of genuine imagi- 
nation are “all compact." It is, in- 
deed, only the compactness and har- 
mony of its pictures which give to it its 
name or its value. To discover that 
there are mighty elements in humanity 
—to observe that there are bright hues 
and graceful forms in the external world 
— *hd to know the fitting names of 
these — is all which is required to furnish 
out a rich stock of spurious imagination 
to one who aspires to the claim of a wild 
and irregular genius. For him a dic- 
tionary is a sufficient guide to Parnassus. 
It is only by representing those intel- 
lectual elements in their finest har- 
mony— by combining those hues and 
forms in the fairest pictures — or by 
making the glorious combinations of ex- 
ternal things the symbols of truth and 
moral beauty — that imagination really 
puts forth its divine energies. We do 
not charge on Mr. Maturin that he is 
destitute of power to do this, or that he 
does not sometimes direct it to its purest 
uses. But his sensibility is so much 
more quick and subtle, than his authority 
over nis impressions is complete ; the 
How of his words so much more copious 
and facile than the throng of images on 
his mind ; that he too often confounds 
us with unnumbered snatches and im- 
perfect gleams of beauty, or astonishes 
us by an outpouring of eloquent bom- 
bast, instead of enriching our souls with 
distinct and vivid conceptions. Like 
many other writers of the present time 
— especially of his own country — he 
does not wait until the stream which 
young enthusiasm sets loose shall work 
itself clear, and calmly reflect the highest 
heavens. His creations bear any stamp 
but that of truth and soberness. He 
sees the glories of the external world, 
and the mightier wonders of man's 


act.— Jfr. jkftftftt*. [A«g. 1, 

moral and intellectual nature, wiifc a 
quick sense, and feels them with an 
exquisite sympathy — but he gazes on 
them in “ very drunkenness of heart," 
and becomes giddy with his own in- 
distinct emotions, till all things seem 
confounded in a gay bacchanalian dance, 
and assume strange fantastic combina- 
tions; which, when transferred to . his 
works, startle for a moment, but do not 

E roduce that “ sober certainty of waking 
liss ” which real imagination assures. 
There are two qualities necessary to 
form a truly imaginative writer — a 
uicker and an intenser feeling than or- 
inary men possess for the beautiful 
and tne sublime, and th€ calm and me- 
ditative power of regulating, combining, 
and arranging its own impressions, and 
of distinctly bodying forth the final re- 
sults of this harmonizing process. 
the first of these properties exists, the 
last is perhaps attainable by. that deep 1 
and careful study which is more neces- 
sary to a poet than to any artist who 
works in mere earthly materials. But 
this study many of the most gifted of 
modem writers unhappily disdain ; and if 
mere sale and popularity are their ob- 
jects, they are right ; for in the multi- 
tude the wild, the disjointed, the inco- 
herent, and the paradoxical, which are 
but for a moment, necessarily awaken 
more immediate sensation than the pure 
and harmonious, which are destined to 
last while nature and the sout shall 
endure. 

It is easy to perceive how it is that 
the imperfect creations of men of sensi- 
bility and of eloqdence strike and dazale 
more at the first, than the completes! 
works of truly imaginative poets. A 
perfect statue — a temple fashioned with 
exactest art — appear less, at a neit ’ 
glance, from the nicety of their propor- 
tions. The vast majority of readers, in 
an age like our’s, have neither leisure 
nor taste to seek and ponder over the 
effusions of holiest genius. They must • 
be awakened into admiration by some- 
thing new, and strange, and soipvfc * 1 
mg ; and the more remote tram 
their daily thoughts and habits — the 
more fantastical and daring— the ef- 
fort, the more will it please, became 
the more will it rouse them. Thus 
a, man who will exhibit some impossible 
combination of heroism and meanpess 
—of virtue and of vice— of heavenly 
love and infernal malignity and base- 
ness— will recewe thenr wonder and 
their praise. They call this pustew, 
which is iii reality the most pitiable 
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^ It it because. a writer has brain.’ 9 It it for the most part a tissue 
enough to exhibit in of magnificent yet unappalling horrors, 
universal qualities of Its great faults, as a work of amuse- 
nature and ie soul, that he takes some ment, are the long and unrelieved series 
strange' and horrible anomaly as his of its gloomy and marvellous scenes, and • 
theme. Incompetent to the divine task the unsatisfactory explanation of them 
offefcdesfag' beauty “ a simple product all, as arising from mere human agency, 
oftfijr common day,’ 9 he tries to excite This last error he borrowed from Mrs. 

br'<fi sclosmg the foulest recess Ratcliffe, to whom he is Car inferior in 
oftiatfotiTe St heart. As he strikes only the economy of terrors, but whom he 
&be feeling, and that coarsely and un- greatly transcends in the dark majesty of 
genty.' he appears to wield a mightier nis style. As his events are far more 
wearpion than he whose harmonious wild and wondrous than hers, so his 
beauty sheds its influence equably over dev elopement is necessarily far more 
the >vhole of the sympathies. That incredible and vexatious. There is, in 
which touches with strange com mo- this story, a being whom we are long 
den, and mere, violence on the heart, led to believe is not of this world — who 
but leaves no image there, seems to vul- speaks in the tones of the sepulchre, 
gar spirits more potent than the faculty glides through the thickest walls, haunts 
Which applies to it all perfect figures, two distant brothers in their most se- 
and leaves them to sink gently into its cret retirements through their strai^e 
fleshly tablets to remain tnere for ever wanderings, leads one of his victims to a 
Yet surely that which merely shakes is scene which he belieyes infernal, and 
not equal even in power to that which there terrifies him with sights of tne 
impresses. The wild disjointed part wildest magic— and who after all this, 
may bC more amazing to a diseased per- and after really vindicating to the fancy 
cepnon than the well-compacted whole j his claim to the supernatural by the fear- 
httt it Is the nice balancing of proper- fill cast of his languag^-ris discovered to 
tics, the soft blending of shades, and be a low impostor, wno has produced all 
the alk p et Va dmg and reconciling light by the aid of poor tricks and secret 
sheftwer fcie harmonious imagination, passages ! Where is the policy of this ? 
which take off the sense of rude Unless by his power, the author had 
strength that alone is discernible in its given a credibility to magic through 
naked elements. Is there more of hea- four-fifths of his work, it never could 
vettly ’power in seizing from among the have excited any feeling but that of im- 
tumilt of chao9 and eternal night, patience or of scorn. And when we 
sttamge and fearful abortions, or in nave surrendered ourselves willingly to 
brooding over the vast abyss, and mak- his guidance— when we have agreed to 
iog fc pregnant with life, and glory; and believe impossibilities at his bidding — 
joy? is it the higher exercise of human why does he reward our credence with 
faculties to represent the frightful dis- derision, and tacitly reproach us for not 
coJKftances of passion, or to show the having detected his idle mockeries ? Af- 
grtfndeurs of humanity in that majestic ter all, too, the reason is no more satis- 
repoee which is at once an anticipation fied than the fancy ; for it would be a 
and wptoof of its eternal destiny? Is thousand times easier to believe in the 
\mmkmj vice — the mere accident of possibility of spiritual influences, than 
lhainjiwiri and those vices too which in a long chain of mean contrivances, 
are the sanest and most appalling of alt its no one of which could ever succeed, 
accidents or that good which is its es- The first is but one wonder, and that 
sense and which never can perish, one to which our nature has a strange 
fittest for the uses of die herd ? Snail he leaning; the last are numberless, and , 
desire So haunt the caves which lie have nothing to reconcile them to our 
lowest on the banks of Acheron, or the thoughts. In submitting to the former 
soft bowers watered by “ Siloa’s brook we contentedly lay aside our reasoning 
thalflows fast by the oracle of God”? faculties ; in approaching the latter our 
Ms. Maturin gave decisive indications reason itself is appealed to at the moment 
of ft ttifribid sensibility and a passionate when it is insulted. Great talent is, 
drekSDce outrunning his imaginative however, unquestionably exhibited in 
h the commencement of his this singular story. A stern justice 
ljlMjtfty career His first romance, the breathes solemnly through all the scenes 
** Family of Montorio,” is one of the in the devoted castle. “ Fate sits on its 
wiftdpft quid strongest of all “ false crea- dark battlements, and frowns.” There is 
tMmqfooMedtng from the heat-oppressed a spirit of deep philosophy in the tracing 
fhmr Mojtthly Mag.— No. 79- Vol. XIV. U 
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of the gradual influence of patricidal 
thoughts on the hearts of the mothers, 
which would finely exhibit the danger of 
dallying with evil Fancies, if the subject 
were not removed so far from all ordi- 
nary temptations. Some of the scenes 
of horror, if they were not accumulated 
until they wear out their impression, 
would produce an effect inferior to none 
in the works of Ratcliffe or of Lewis. 
The scene in which Filippo escapes 
from the assassins, deserves to be ranked 
with the robber-scenes in the Monk 
and Count Fathom. The diction of 
the whole is rich and energetic — not, 
indeed, flowing in a calm beauty which 
may glide on Tor ever — but impetuous 
as a mountain torrent, which, though 
it speedily passes away, leaves behind it 
no common spoils — 

“ Depositing upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and genUc thoughts 

Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.” 

“ The Wild Irish Boy** is, on the 
whole, inferior to Montorio, though 
it served to give a farther glimpse into 
the vast extent of the author’s resources. 
“ The Milesian” is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary of his romances. There 
is a bleak and misty grandeur about it, 
which, in spite of its glaring defects, 
sustains for it an abiding-place in the 
soul. Yet never, perhaps, was there a 
more unequal production — alternately 


them there were some veil, or discolour- 
ing medium, to baffle and perplex 
U9. Still the novel is a splendid work , 
and gives the feeling that its author has 
** ricnes fineless” in store, which might 
delight as well as astonish the world, if 
he would cease to be their slave, and 
become their master. 

In the narrow boundaries of the 
Drama the redundancies of Mr. Matu* 
rin have been necessarily corrected. In 
this walk, indeed, there seems reason to 
believe that his genius - would have 
grown purer, a3 it assumed a severer at- 
titude ; and that he would have sought 
to attain high and true passion, and 
lofty imagination, had he not been se- 
duced by the admiration unhappily lap 
vished on Lord Byron’s writings. The 
feverish strength, the singular Diending 
of good ana evil, and the spirit of 
moral paradox, displayed in these works, 
were congenial witn his tastes, and 
aroused in him the desire to imitate. 
“ Bertram,” his first and most succestr 
ful tragedy, is a fine piece of writing, 
wrought out of a nauseous tale, and 
rendered popular, not by its poetical 
beauties, but by the violence with which 
it jars on the sensibilities, and awakens 
the sluggish heart from its lethargy. 
“ Manuel,” its successor, feebler, though 
in the same style, excited little atten- 
tion, and less sympathy. In 14 Fre- 


exhibiting the grossest plagiarism and dolpho,” the author, as though he had 


the wildest originality— now swelling 
into offensive bombast, and anon dis- 
closing the simplest nuyesty of nature, 
fluctuating with inconstant ehb between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, the de- 
licate and the revolting. “ Women, or 
Pour et Contre,” is less unequal, but 
we think, on the whole, less interest- 
ing than the author’s earlier produc- 
tions. He should not venture, as in 


resolved to sting the public into a sense 
of his power, crowded together charac- 
ters of such matchless depravity, senti- 
ments of such a demoniac cast, and 
events of such gratuitous horror, that 
the moral taste of the audience, injured 
as it had been by the success of similar 
works, felt the insult, and rose up indig- 
nantly against it. Yet in this piece 
were passages of a soft and mournful 


this work he has done, into the ordinary beauty, breathing a tender air of ro- 


paths of existence. His persons, if not 
cast in a high and heroic mould, have 
no stamp of reality upon them. The 
reader of this work, though often dazzled 
and delighted, has a painful feeling that 
the characters are shadowy and unreal, 
like that which is experienced in dreams. 
They are unpleasant and tantalizing 
likenesses, approaching sufficiently near 
to the true to make us feel what they 
would be, and lament what they are. 
Eva, Zaira, the maniac mother, and the 

O of Calvinists, have all a resem- 
e to nature — and sometimes to 
nature at its most passionate or its 
sweetest — but they look as at a distance 
from us, as though between us and 


mance, which led us bitterly to regret 
that the poet chose to “ embower the 
spirit of a fiend, in mortal paradise of 
such sweet” song. 

We do not, however, despair even yet 
of the regeneration of our author’s taste. 
There has always been something of 
humanity to redeem those works in 
which his genius has been most per- 
verted. There is no deliberate sneering 
at the disinterested and the pure — no 
cold derision of human hopes — no dead- 
ness to the lonely and the loving, in hi 9 
writings. His error is that of a hasty 
trusting to feverish impulses, not of a 
malignant design. There is far more of 
the soul of goodness in his evil things. 
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than in those of the noble bard whose 
example has assisted to mislead him. 
He does not, indeed, know so well how 
to place his unnatural characters in im- 
posing attitudes— to work up his morbid 
sensibilities for sale — or to “ build the 
lofty rhyme 99 on shattered principles, 
and the melancholy fragments of hope. 
But his diction is more rich, his fancy 
is more fruitful, and his compass of 
thought and feeling more extensive. 


Happy shall wc be to see him doing 
justice at last to his powers — studying 
not to excite the wonder of a few barren 
readers or spectators, but to live in the 
hearts of the good of future times — and, 
to this high end, leaving discord for har- 
mony, the startling for the true, and 
the evil which, however potent, is but 
for a season, for the pure and the holy 
which endure for ever ! T. D. 


EXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES * 


THE British Colonists in New 
South Wales were unacquainted with 
the country which lies West of Sydney, 
and beyond the Blue Mountains, which 
were deemed impassable, until the year 
1813, when Messrs. Lawson, Blaxland, 
and Wentworth, attempted a passage 
across those formidable barriers, in hopes 
of discovering additional pasturage for 
the cattle of the colony, tnen suffering 
severely from long-continued drought* 
These gentlemen made a considerable 
progress Westward ; and their favourable 
report of the country induced Governor 
Macquarie to send Mr. Evans to make 
farther discoveries, who penetrated about 
100 miles Westward in a very fine, clear, 
well- watered country. A road was im- 
mediately commenced, and carried over 
the mountains and through the whole 
line of the new discoveries ; which ardu- 
ous undertaking was completed in 1815. 
The indefatigable Governor then pro- 
ceeded to a personal survey, and en- 
camped on 4tn May 1815, on Bathurst 
Plains, near the termination of Mr. 
Evans’s journey, where he selected a 
site for a town to be denominated Bath- 
urst. The adjacent country is a rich 
and fertile soil, abundantly watered by 
a fine river called the Macquarie. 
Fifty thousand acres of land, clear of 
timber, are within ten miles of this site, 
one half of which may be considered 
excellent soil for cultivation : there is 
also a sufficiency of ordinary timber. 
His Excellency next dispatched Mr. 
Evans with a party, furnished with a 
month’s provisions, to explore the coun- 
try to the South-west ; the result of 
vnich journey led to the more exten- 
Ve researches confided to the direction 
r John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General 
* the territory. Tne chief object was 
^ascertain the real course or general 


direction of the Lachlan River, which 
runs Westward from Bathurst, and, as 
it was expected, would be found to fall 
into the sea on the S. W. coast of Aus- 
tralia, between Spencer’s Gulf and Cape 
Otway. 

By Mr. Oxley’s report, dated August 
30, 1817* it appears that he found the 
river terminated about 500 miles West 
of Sydney, in a vast expanse of marshes 
filled witn reeds, rendering further pro- 
gress Westward equally impracticable 
and useless. The expedition then took 
a Northerly course in search of the Mac- 
uarie River, which they succeeded in 
iscovering, running in a N. W. direc- 
tion, in a rich and picturesque country ; 
and their provisions being exhausted, 
they returned Eastwardly to Bathurst, 
keeping near the Macquarie. 

In June 1818, Mr. Oxley was again 
sent with a party to explore the course 
of the Macquarie. This river was also 
found to terminate in reedy marshes, 
precluding the possibility of farther pro- 
gress ; but Mr. Oxley thinks these phe- 
nomena strongly indicative of the exis- 
tence of an imand sea. This junction 
of waters, or the point where the Mac- 
quarie ceases to have the form of a 
nver, is in lat. 30. 45. S., and long. 147. 
10. E. From that point the expedition 
pursued an easterly course for the sea- 
coast, across marshes, bop, and quick- 
sands, for about 300 miles, when they 
arrived in a rich and beautiful country, 
and afterwards at a range of lofty moun- 
tains, from which they discerned the 
ocean at a distance of fifty miles. They 
had also the gratification to find that 
they were near the source of a large 
stream running to the sea. On descend- 
ing the mountains they followed the 
course of this river, which they deno- 
minated the Hastings, and found it 


From the u Journals” of John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of the Territory. Lon- 
do 1820 . 
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increased by many, accessions* until they 
arrived on the beach* near the entrance 
of the port which received it. 

This inlet is situated in lat. 31. 25. 
45. S.* and long. 152. 53. 54. £., and 
had been previously noticed by Captain 
Flinders, Dut from the distance at which 
he was necessarily obliged to keep from 
the coast* he did not discover that it had 
a navigable entrance ; of course the most 
anxious attention was directed to this 
important point ; and although the want 
of a boat rendered the examination as to 
the depth of water in the channel in* 
complete, yet there appeared to he at 
low water at least three fathoms, with a 
safe though narrow entrance between 
the sand-rollers on either hand. Having 
ascertained . thus far, and that by its . 
means the fine country on the banka* 
and in the neighbourhood of the liver* 
might be of future service to the colony^ 
Mr. Oxley named it Port Macquarie, m 
honour of his excellency the Governor, 
as the original promoter of the expedi- 
tion. ’ 

Port Macquarie is situated to the N. £. 
of Port Jackson, from whence it is dis- 
tant about 220 miles. Mr. Osdley was 
instructed to proceed in the Lady Nel- 
son to examine the entrance, which he 
did in company with Lieut. King; of 
His Mqjesty's cutter the Mefmaad. 
They found it to be a bar harbour; on 
which however there is at l6w water 
spring tides, at least nine feet ; the tide 
rasing from three to four feet. The true 
channel is perfectly straight, and the 
tides set so, that no danger is to be ap- 
prehended from their operation. The 
chief danger to be avoided on entering 
is a sunken rock on the south side, 
having about three feet on it at low 
water ; and it will be necessary, should 
the port be settled, that this danger 
should be buoyed. The bar extends 
about two hundred yards ; the bottom a 
soft sand when the water deepens to 
two fathoms and a half, and alternately 
to three fathoms, when secure anchor- 
age will be found inside the Beacon 
Rock. 

When vessels arrive off the her, 
should the wind or tide be adverse to 
entering the port* good anchorage will 
he found in from five to eight fathoms 
outside the bar 5 Tacking Point being 
shut in by Peaked Hill Point. When 
the winds are from the south, round by 
the west to north, the bottom a clear 
sand. 

The winds from north-cast and 
south-east, if blowing strong, cause 


the water to break, across: but te dhoee 
winds are fair for altering no danger it 
to be apprehended to vessels whose draft 
of water docs wot exceed > nine - or . ten 
feet. Should, however, GHomnstences 
render it. imprudent or impracticable • to 
enter, the coast may be cleared 1 on 
either tack, the indenture of the coast 
line not being tuck as to < cause it ever 
to be a dangerous Lee-shore. 

The port should be entered at or near 
high water, when, unless it blows very 
hard, it seldom breaks on the bar. The 
tide of ebb runs with <preat rapidity, 
sometimes nearly four miles per hour, 
owing to the great quantity of fresh wa- 
ter in the Hastings River, and the nar- 
rowness of the channel. The flodd-tide 
seldom exceeds one mile and three 
quarters per hour. The tides are, how- 
ever, very irregular in their operation, 
being considerably influenced by local 
circumstances. The port is perfectly 
capable of receiving vessels of the das 
usually employed on the coasts of this 
-territory ; and is in Mr. Oxley's opinion 
far better and safer than many consider- 
able bar harbours in Europe; and which 
are much frequented by vessels adapted 
to their navigation. 1 

Within the port the water deepens /to 
five and six fouioms, which depth has- 
tinues- for nearly ten miles, wtbea, die 
topids of the river render it unprariftoalAe 
for craft drawing more shad ss&otHqght 
feet; which denth oontoMuesifohaix'br 
eight miles former, when the fell dom- 
mence ; it may however, whetothn river 
is ordinarily full, be navigable: for iioato 
some little distance farther; • • ^ 

These surveys were attended with 
much difficulty and danger. Several 
horses died of fatigue, and- the . wh a le 
party suffered severely at times. Jfeoh 
of the country is bog and marsh ; while 
in other parts, no water is to be found 
for many leagues: the mountains are 
very high and pyecipitous ; theforests/ril- 
most impervious* the firm ground’ umri- 
ly overgrown with stubborn form tend 
brushwood. To add to them difficulties 
they were frequently annoyedby parties 
of the natives, by whom one ®ten*wps 
dangerously wounded. These s s ri hgfcs 
exist in the wildest and must igfottant 
state : they adhere to the mere 1 esMta i 
lands, ana are Very scantily supphU 
with food. A tumulus over the grate 
of some distinguished person among* 
them, was found near tire Lachlan fi- 
ver. It is thus described in the jotf* 
nal : — 

c “ Almost directly under the hill isar 
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our halting-place, we -saw a tumulus, 
which was apparently of recent con- 
struction (within a year at roost.') It 
would seem, that sene person of consi- 
deration among the natives had been 
buried in it, from the exterior marks of 
a fonaa which had certainly been ob- 
served in the construction of the tomb 
and surrounding seats. The form of the 
whole was sesuckcular. Three rows 
of seats occupied one half, the grave and 
an outer row of seats the otner; the 
scats formed segments of circles of fifty, 
forty-fire, and forty feet each, and were 
formed by the soil being trenched up 
from between them. Tne centre part 
of the grave was about five feet high, 
and about nine long, forming an oblong 
pointed cone. 

“ I hope 1 shall not be considered as 
either wantonly disturbing the remains 
of the dead, or needlessly violating the 
religious ikes of an harmless people, in 
having caused the tomb to be opened, 
that we might examine its interior con- 
struction. The whole outward form 
and apDearanee of the place was so 
totally different from that of any custom 
or ceremony in use by the natives on 
the Eastern coast, where the body is 
merely covered with a piece of bark, 
and buried in a grave about four feet 
deep, that we were induced to think 
that the manner of intoning the body 
might also be different. On removing 
the soil from one end of the tumulus, 
and about two feet beneath the solid 
surface of the ground, we came to three 
or four layers of wood, lying across the 
grave, serving as an arch to bear the 
weight of the earthy cone or tomb 
above. On removing one end of those 
layers, sheet after sheet of dry bark was 
taken oat, then dry grass and leaves in 
a perfect state of preservation, the wet 
or damp having apparently never pene- 
trated even to the first covering of wood. 
We were obliged to suspend our opera- 
tion for the night, as the corpse became 
extremely offensive to the smell, resolv- 
ing to remove on the morrow all the 
earth from the top of the grave, and ex- 
pose it for some time to the external air 
before we searched further. 

44 July 30. — This morning we remov- 
ed all the earth from the tomb and grave, 
and found the body deposited about four 
feet deep in an oval grave, four feet 
long, and from eighteen inches to two 
feet wide. The feet were bent quite 
up to the head, the arms having been 
placed between the thighs. The face 


was downwards, the body being placed 
east and west, the head to the east *. 

It had been very carefully wrapped in 
a great number of oppossum skins, the 
head bound round with the net usually 
worn by the natives, and also the girdle : 
it appeared after being enclosed in those 
skins to have been placed in a larger 
net, and then deposited in the manner 
before mentioned. The bones and head 
showed that they were the remains of a 
powerful tall man. The hair on the 
bead was perfect, being long and black ; 
the under part of the body was not 
totally decayed, giving us reason to think 
that ne could not have been interred 
above 9ix or eight months. Judging 
from his hair and teeth, he might have 
been between thirty and forty years of 
age : to the west and north of the 
grave were two cypress-trees, distant be- 
tween fifty and sixty feet ; the sides to- 
wards the tomb were barked, and cu- 
rious characters deeply cut upon them, 
in a manner whicn, considering the 
tools they possess, must have been a 
work of great labour and time. Having 
satisfied our curiosity, the whole was 
carefully re-interred, and restored as 
near as possible to the station in which 
it was found.” 

The termination of the researches on 
the Lachlan affords a good idea of the 
nature of the greater part of the country 
explored in that direction. Mr. Oxley 
relates it as follows : 

44 July 7.— At eight o’clock, taking 
with me three men, 1 proceeded to 
follow the course of the stream ; 1 at- 
tempted in the first instance to keep 
away from the banks, but was soon 
obliged to join them, as the morasses 
extended outwards and intersected my 
proposed course in almost eveiy direction. 
About three miles and a half from the 
tent, a large arm extended from the 
north bank to a considerable distance on 
that side ; the banks continually getting 
lower, and before we had gone six miles 
it was evident that the channel of the 
stream was only the bed of a lagoon, 
the current now being imperceptible, 
with small gum trees growing m the 
middle. Three miles farther the moras- 
ses closed upon ns, and rendered all far- 
ther progress impossible. The water 
was here stagnant. The large trees that 
used to be met with in such numbers 


• 44 Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head 
to the east ; my father has a reason for it." 
— Cymbtline . 
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up the stream were entirely lost, a few 
diminutive gums being the only timber 
to be seen : the height of the bank from 
the water-line was three feet six inches; 
and the marks of Roods on the trunks of 
the trees rose to the height of four feet 
six inches, being about one foot above 
the level of the surrounding marshes. 
It would appear that the water is fre- 
quently stationary at that height for a 
considerable time, as long moss and 
other marks of stagnant waters were re- 
maining on the trunks and roots of the 
trees, and on the long-leaved acacia, 
which was here a strong plant. There 
could not be above three feet water in 
this part of the lagoon, as small bushes 
and tufts of tea-grass were perceptible. 
The water was extremely muddy, and 
the odour arising from the banks and 
marshes was offensive in the extreme. 
There were only four different kinds of 
plants at this terminating point of our 
journey, viz. the small eucalyptus, the 
long-leaved acacia, the large tea-grass, 
and anew diacceous plant which covered 
the marshes, named polygonum jun- 
ceum. It is possible that the bed of the 
lagoon might extend eight or ten miles 
farther, but I do not think it did, as the 
horizon was perfectly clear in all direc- 
tions, a few bushes and acacia trees, 
marking the course of the lagoon, ex- 
cepted. 

“ Had there been any hill or even 
small eminence within thirty or forty 
miles of me, they must now nave been 
discovered, but there was not the least 
appearance of any such, and it was with 
infinite regret and pain that I was forced 
to come to the conclusion, that the in- 
terior of this vast country is a marsh, 
and uninhabitable. How near these 
marshes may approach the south-western 
coast, I know not ; but 1 do not think 
that the range of high and dry land in 
that quarter extends back north-easterly 
for any great distance ; it being known, 
that tne coast from Cape Bern ou ill i to 
the head of Spencer’s Gulf is sandy and 
destitute of water *. 


• The view from the top of Mount Brown 

(in lat. 3*2. 80. 15. S. and Ion. 138. o.f. E. 
head of Spencer’s Gulf) was very extensive, 
its elevation not being less than three thou- 
sand feet ; but neither rivers nor lakes could 
be perceived, nor any thing of the sea to the 
south-eastward. In almost every direction 
the eye traversed over an uninterruptedly 
flat woody country, the sole exceptions be- 
ing the ridge of mountains, extending north 
and south, and the water of the gulf to the 
south-westward. Flinders ’ Voy. vol . /. p. 1 59 . 


“ Perhaps there is no river, the history 
of which is known, that presents so re- 
markable a termination as the present : 
its course in a straight line from its 
source to its termination exceeds five 
hundred miles, and including its wind- 
ings, it may fairly be calculated to run 
at least twelve hundred miles; during 
all which passage, through such a vast 
extent of country, it does not receive a 
single stream in addition to what it de- 
rives from its sources in the eastern 
mountains. 

“ I think it a probable conjecture 
that this river is the channel by which 
all the waters rising in those ranges of 
hills to the westward of Port Jackson, 
known by the name of the Blue Moun- 
tains, ana which do not fall into the sea 
on the east coast, are conveyed to these 
immense inland marshes ; its sinuous 
course causing it to overflow its banks 
on a much higher level than the pre- 
sent, and in conseouence, forming those 
low wet levels which are in the very 
neighbourhood of the government de- 
pot. Its length of course is, in my 
opinion, the principal cause of our 
finding any thing like a stream for the 
last one hundred miles, as the immense 
body of water which must undoubtedly 
be at times collected in such a river must 
find a vent somewhere, but being spent 
during so long a course without any ac- 
cession, the only wonder is, that even 
those waters should cause a current at 
so great a distance from their source ; 
every thing however indicates, as before 
often observed, that in dry seasons the 
channel of the river is empty, or forms 
only a chain of ponds, it appears to 
have been a considerable length of time 
since the banks were overflowed, cer- 
tainly not for the last year ; and I think 
it probable they are not often so : the 
quantity of water must indeed be im- 
mense, and of long accumulation, in the 
upper marshes, before the whole of this 
vast country can be under water.” 

The journal describes in the follow- 
ing terms the stoppage of the expedition 
on the Macquarie : 

“ July 3. — The main bed of the river 
was much contracted, but veiy deep, the 
waters spreading to the deptn of a foot 
or eighteen inches over the banks, but 
all running on the same point of bear- 
ing. We met with considerable inter- 
ruption from fallen timber, which in 
places nearly choked up the channel. 
After going about twenty miles, we lost 
the land and trees : the channel of the 
river, which lay through reeds, and was 
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from one to three feet deep, ran north- 
erly. This continued for three or four 
miles farther, when, although there had 
been no previous change in the breadth, 
depth, and rapidity of the stream for 
several miles, and I was sanguine in my 
expectations of soon entering the long 
sought for Australian sea, it all at once 
eluded our farther pursuit by spreading 
on every point from north-west to 
north-east, among the ocean of reeds 
which surrounded us, still running with 
the same rapidity as before. There was 
no channel whatever among those 
reeds, and the depth varied from three 
to five feet. This astonishing change 
(for I cannot call it a termination of the 
river) of course left me no alternative 
but to endeavour to return to some spot, 
on which we could effect a landing be- 
fore dark. I estimated that during this 
day we had gone about twenty-four miles 
on nearly tne same point of bearing as 
yesterday. To assert positively that we 
were on the margin of the lake or sea 
into which this great body of water is 
discharged, might reasonably be deemed 
a conclusion which has nothing but 
conjecture for its basis $ but if an opi- 
nion may be permitted to be hazarded 
from actual appearances, mine is decid- 
edly in favour of our being in the imme- 
diate vicinity of an inland sea, or lake. 


most probably a shoal one, and gradually 
filling up by immense depositions from 
the higher lands, left by the waters 
which Bow into it. It is most singular 
that the high-lands on this continent 
seem to be confined to the sea-coast, or 
not to extend to any great distance 
from it.” 

The situation of Bathurst seems to 
be very favourable for a settlement, and 
will be much improved whenever a navi- 
gable communication can be effected be- 
tween the Macquarie and the Hastings, 
so as to connect Bathurst with Port 
Macquarie. But it is in the rich pic- 
turesque and fertile country newly dis- 
covered, through which the noble 
stream, the Hastings, takes its course, 
that the most appropriate site for colo- 
nization is to be found. We are glad 
to perceive the active spirit of the Co- 
lonial department, and of Governor 
Macquarie, evinced in these transac- 
tions ; and considering that the present 
discoveries comprise only a veiy small 
part of Australia, we entertain tne hope 
that similar exertions will be rewarded 
with rich acquisition of territory ; and 
that it will be made the interest of emi- 
grants from Great Britain to settle in 
tnis extensive country, instead of increas- 
ing the strength of America. 


ADVICE TO JULIA.* 


WE rejoice to perceive that the good 
old passion of laughter is reviving. As 
our poetry grew deeper and more in- 
tense, it naturally lost, for a while, many 
of its lighter graces ; and if broad and 
side-shaking mirth was not entirely ex- 
cluded, the softer and more airy plea- 
santry seemed to have u spread its light 
wings ” and departed. We are happy 
to perceive that it is now returning ; — 
for, though we do not wish to see it 
again triumphant over the profound and 
passionate spirit of English literature, it 
may agreeably hold a subordinate sta- 
tion in our poetry. It is, at least, more 
to our taste than the heavy gloom of 
those works which we are daily import- 
ing from Germany, to render life sadder, 
and increase ** the burthen of the mys- 
tery of all this unimaginable world.” 
The gay frivolities of fashion — the grace 
and splendour of artificial life — are, we 
think, as pleasant themes for a poet, or 
a reader, as the moody singularities of 
misanthropic spleen. The decrees of 


the ladies, patronesses of Almack’s, are, 
at least, as poetical as those of Fate. 
The whims of a lady, in the pride of 
beauty and of power, are as interesting 
as the caprices of a melancholy maniac. 
The sweet apparitions of the ball-room 
are as fair, and do their spiriting as 
gently, as the visionary shapes which 
nave been called from the vasty deep of 
metaphysics to haunt and perplex us in 
the new German romances. W'e are, 
therefore, grateful for this work — which 
tickles the fancy very delicately by its 
wit — introduces us to Almack’s without 
the permission of its fair despots — and 
gives us to sip of the delights of Paris 
without danger to our morality or our 
purse. Its construction is not, however, 
very happy. The author addresses a lady, 
of no very dubious character, with an ex- 

r tulation on her detaining his friend 
her blandishments, from all the 
amusements befitting his rank and age ; 
and thus introduces a succession of pic- 
tures of fashionable life. This mode of 


** Advice to Julia, a Letter in Rhyme." l vol. 
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stringing together his sketches is, for 
obvioos seasons* -in bad taste'*, but it is 
better managed than could be well ex- 
pected. We shall select a few of the 
brightest and most vivacious passages 
for the amusement of our readers. 

The following glimpse of Almack’s, 
with the disappointments arising from 
the inflexibility of its fair Directors, is 
very lively and amusing : 

O 1 Julia, could you now but creep 
Incog into the room and peep, 

Well might you triumph in the view 
Of all he has resign’d for you ! 

Mark, how the married and the single 
In yon gay groups delighted mingle ! 

Midst diamonds blazing, tapers beaming, 
Midst Georges, stars, and crosses gleaming, 
We gaze on beauty, catch the sound 
Of music, and of mirth around; 


And say, do they abuse their powure 

'UflHRSUmjmmNNfUOSiTr— * 

Here once y*« noticed ydkr rtfld n lg ti fibmnd 
fa miS, ns creature cotrid be fcoiidi 
Bare a few s tr ag gler s , In the vapours J 
From gazing at the waits aM 'tspefo. 1 
Then net a <fease eualdlre fcegbn, r 

. Waltz, or ouaArilfar till *fitg04ti < T I ’ 
While, without music, friends,, ar bpofcs , , | 
Perchance, at home on tenter-hooks, 

Ths least contended with - the greatest 
Who should come lounging In the latent. 

But is not mom the law, in letter 
And spirit, altered for the better, 1 
Since our fair Sovereign* last Ukase * 

Has peopled the enchanted place, ? 

And forced the crowd, ere midnight strike. 

To do the very thing they like; 

All, with their other pleasures, gaining 
Perhaps the greatest — of complaining. 

What sounds were those? — O earth and 
heaven ! 


And Discord feels her empire ended 
At Almack’s, — or at least suspended. 

Here is the only coalition 
*Twhct Government and Opposition ; 

Here parties, dropping hostile notions. 

Make, on their legs, the self-same motions. 
Beaaty each angry passion quenches. 

And seats them on the self-same benches. 
Where they uphold, without a schism, 

The Patronesses’ despotism; 

The Whig, for female power and glory 
As great a stickler as the Tory : 

For, mortals, happy you may be 
At Almack’s, but you can’t be free t 
Bent both in body and in soul 
To gentle, absolute control. 

Yet though despotic, why should any call 
Its wholesome exercise tyrannical ( 

Unlike all tyrants since the flood. 

They only mean their subjects’ good. 

What form Is that, which looks so sinister f 
Willis, their Excellencies’ minister. — 

See where in portly pride he stands 
To execute their high commands ; 

Unmoved his heart, unbribed his hands. 

8ee where the barrier he prepares 
Just at the bottom of the stairs. 

Midst fragrant flowers and shrubs exotic ; — 

A man relentless and despotic 
As he of Tunis, or Algien, 

Or any of their Grand Visiers. 

Suppose the prize by hundreds miss'd 
Is yours at last. — You *re on the list.— 

Your voucher's issued, duly signed; 

But hokl — your ticket ’s left behind. 

What’s to be done ? there’s no admission. 

In vain you flatter, scold, petition. 

Feel your blood mounting like a rocket. 
Fumble in vain fa every pocket. 

44 The rule’s so strict, I diure not stretch it,** 
Cries WHlis, ” pray, my lord, go fetch it.” — 
Nonsense !*• you cry, “ so late at night— 

44 Surely you know me, sir, by sight.” 

44 Excuse me — the committee sat 


Heard you the chimes — half past eleven / 
They tell, with iron tongue, your fate. 
Unhappy lingerer, if you »re late. 

Haste, while you may. — Behold ! approaches 
The last of yonder string of coaches ; 

Stern Willis, In a moment more. 

Closes th* inexorable door. 

And great the coqjuror must be 
Who can cry “ Open, Sesame 1” 

So when a packet hurries over 
From Calais, through the straits, to Dover, 
Her sails all set to save her tide , . 

And supper, on She other side ; 

Wishing the force of steam were lent her. 
While luckier ships the harbour enter. 

Just with her bowsprit on the town, 

Tb ebb, — the fatal flag ’« hauled down ! 

She sees, and mckemng at the sight, 
lies to, or beats about all night. 

Such is the rule, which none infringes. 

The door one jot upon its hinges 
Moves not. Once post the fatal hour, 

Willis has no dispensing power. 

Spite of persuasion, tears, or force, 

44 The law,” he cries, “ must take its course.” 
And men may swear, and women pout. 

No matter, — they are all shut out. 

44 Friend, I *m The Ministry,— give way !” 

44 Avaunt, Lord Visconnt Castlereagh ! 
You're doubtless in the Commons* House 
A mighty man, bat here a a m us e. 

This evening there was no debate 
Or business, and your lordship *s late. 

We show no favour, give no quarter 
Here , to your ribbon, or your garter. 

Here for a Congress no one cares. 

Save that alone which sits up stain.” 

Fair Worcester pleads with WrfBngton; 
Valour with Beauty. 44 Hence, begone l 
Perform elsewhere your destined parts. 

One conquer kingdoms, t* other hearts. 

My lord, you’ll have enough to do; 

A1 mack’s is not like Waterloo. 


44 This morning .” — 44 Did they, what of that l** 
44 An order given this very day, 

“ My lord, I dare not disobey.” 

••Your pardon.” Further parley ’s vain ; 

So for your ticket, in the rain. 

Breathless, you canter home again. 

Thus cured (and can th* expense be less ?) 

Are absence, and forgetfulness. 


Awhile lay by that wreath of lauiMs, 
Cull’d in composing Europe’s quarrels; 
Secure, the war-whoop at her door. 

In Britain’s cause to gather more.”— 
For the first time in vain, his Grace 
Sits down in form before the price. 
Finds, let him shake it to the centre. 
One fortress that be cannot enter. 
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Though bfi «houM ufifer am Its bomb* 

the wriAce of hulf hi* order*. 

The Bugiish Duke— the fipuufch Lori ■ 

The Prince of FUnd cra drop * his sword; 
Compelled at last, ere break of day. 

To raise the siege, and march rnvuy t 

The following gives us a glance at the 
French play : 

If thus from A1 mack's he withdraws. 

What but your witchcraft is the cause t 
What but your spells — if now no more 
The hero hurries, as before. 

The setf-same crowds, neat night, to meet 
For novelty, iu Argyll-* treet. 

Thither they run from space and ease 
At Almack’s, to secure a squeeze; 

Taught by long practice, to a tittle, 

How too mack room endears too little. 

There, in the midst of Perlet’s acting, 
(Reckon'd so easy and attracting) 

Would he contrive that not a word 
The Frenchman utter'd should be heard; 
Sending all innocent away 
Of sense or meaning in the play : 

A practice somewhat rude, tis true, 

Ev*n for the fashion; but he knew 
How often there, with colour faded. 

Dress rumpled and attention jaded. 

A ftur one will qffeat to listen, 

And gaze with eyes that never glisten 
TDl Fancy paints what, after all, 

Dehgkts her most — the approaching ball. 

Here is A very pleasant disquisition on 
the Cachemire shawls worn by the Pa- 
risian belles, in which we particularly 
relish ihe classical joke at the end : 
Sprightly like her and debonair. 

Us granted, are the Gallic fair : 

Besides, to arm them. Chance has sent 
A still more killing instrument, 

A weapon from which none escapes. 

Though proof against their eyes and shapes. 
That Schat, or rather that Cachemire r. 

So Easters, fcnetfial, and dear ! 

The difference twixt the two is curious; 
Cachemire Is real, Sehal is spurious ; 

One's French or English, t» other Persian.— 
Both were, till lately, our aversion. 

Save in the winter, when design'd 
Asacreen* against the frost and wind. 

But be it Cedkcmirs, — be it Adhnl, 

Genuine, or false, 'tie all iu all. 

Twill bribe a woman in a trice, 

TU Fashion's touchstone. Virtue's price ! 

The sex's glory and delight. 

Their tboaght by day, their dream by night 1 
Id vain the Faria fhff-oric dresses ; 

Vain is the coral in her tresses. 


Or on her Mck^~ To make her smart. 

Nature in vain conspires with Art ; 

In vain the Loves and Graces mould her, 
Unless the Cache mire’s web enfold, her. 

Or fling its all-subduing charm 
In careless dangle from her arm : 

WUkit she triumphs, though a fright 
Or slattern, in her sex's spite j 
But young or old, in frost or heat. 

At borne, or in the crowded street, 

At opera, promenade, or trim ball. 

Without it she *s a tinkling cymbal. 

Yon *ve reason for your fears; — tis granted. 
Julia, these Cachemires are enchanted, 

And could not thus have turn'd men's heads. 
But for some witchery in their threads. 

For ne'er did Fancy's widest scope 
Imagine such an envelope. 

In that impartial eqmdizer. 

Most women of one shape and size are ; 

Bach, huddled In her separate sack. 

Alike in shoulders, neck, and back. 

Say, Belies, why thus degrade your figure 1 
Why are these Cachemires thus of rigour 7* 

" O I they're so light, and soft, and warm !" 

I own it,— hot is that the charm 

Which tempts their zealous votaries mostf 

Or whence they come, and what they cost 1 

Make them at home, and let their price 

Sin* to their value, — in a trice 

The owners from their limbs would tear 'em. 

And ev*n their maids would scorn to wear 'em. 

You *ve heard, my dear, perhaps, that Juno 
(She was a heathen goddess, you knpw») 

Once begg*d, to make it up with Jove, 

Her girdle from the Queen of Love; 

_ For he, who little cared about her. 

Had learn'd to live whole weeks without her. 
Scarce was it on, when lo { the spell 

Succeeded, to a miracle. 

This girdle was, perchance, in all 
Iu virtues like a modem Shawl. 

Further, the cases don't agree. 

And here must end my simile; 

Since where to find (but this between us) 

A Belle as liberal as Venus, 

Who, for a single hour would lend 
Her Cachemire to her dearest friend 
And, dizening thus a fellow-charmer. 

For pleasure or for conquest arm her ! 

But we must positively dose our ex- 
tracts, recommending the work to all 
who love light reading in summer wea- 
ther, and who wish, in the suspension 
qT town gaieties, to live over again their 
past enjoyments, or to anticipate those 
of next winter. 


THE VISION OF LAS-CASAS+. 


LAS-CASAS, the eloquent, the in- 
defatigable defender of the Americans, 
lay stretched on h'tn death-bed in his 
ninetieth year. Fora long period pre- 
ceding his demise, all his thoughts were 
directed towards the happiness of a bet- 


ter world ; and though now about to 
enter that world, he trembled on the 
brink of eternity. Conscious Of the pu- 
rity of his heart and the innocence of 
his life, he had encountered, without 
dismay, the angry glance of kings, and 


• De rigueur. 
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he dreaded no earthly judge; but the 
Judge before whom he was speedily to 
be summoned, was God, and he was 
awed by the supreme sanctity of infinite 
justice. Thus the strongest as well as 
the weakest eye is overpowered by the 
dazzling beams of the sun. 

At the foot of his couch was seated 
an aged monk, who had long been his 
faithful friend. Equal in virtue to Lm- 
Casas, he loved him as a brother 5 in- 
ferior to him in courage and talent, he 
respected him even to admiration. He 
wAs continually near his death-bed, and 
observed with sorrow the decay of na- 
ture, though he still endeavoured to 
rouse the hopes of his dying friend ; 
but the great thought of eternity filled 
the soul of Las-Casas :— ! he begged the 
old man to retire, and leave him in the ' 
presence of his judge. 

Las Casas collected himself: he re- 
called the past to his memory, and cast 
a retrospective glance over his whole 
life ; but to whatever point he fixed his 
attention, he discovered errors and faults ; 
he save them in their full magnitude, and 
their consequericcs lay extended before 
him like a vast ocean. His good actions, 
on the contrary, seemed poor, covered 
with blemishes, and void of the fruits 
which he had expected they would pro- 
duce ; like a fitefck streamlet which 
loses itself amidst the sands of the de- 
sert. and whose batiks are adorned 
neither with flowers nor verdure. At 
this aspect, overwhelmed with shame 
and repentance, in his imagination, he 
knelt aown before God, and fervently 
exclaimed : 44 Oh, Almighty Father of 
mankind, do not condemn me ; let me 
find grace in thy presence !* 

This emotion overpowered his strength, 
and he sunk into a profound sleep. Sud- 
denly he thought that the stars of heaven 
lay scattered beneath his feet, and that' 
he ascended, supported on clouds, 
through boundless space. At an im- 
mense distance he beheld rays of dazzling 
light issuing from majestic obscurity j 
and on every side innumerable legions 
of beings rose from and descended to 
inferior worlds. Scarcely had his eye 
gazed and his soul admired, when an 
angel with the severe brow of a judge, 
appeared before him, and opened a 
book which he held in his hand. A 
shuddering like that of death — like that 
which seizes the criminal at sight of 
the scaffold, chilled the heart of tne old 
man when the immortal being pro- 
nounced his name, and enumerated all 
the noble faculties with which Heaven 


had endowed his foiod, all* ike unfit 1 md 

generous affections, the, ^eedsof\whieh 
had been diffused through * his > blo«4» 
and named the opportunities for the, 
exercise ofvirtme, the aids and encourage- 
ments which hts situation affeaded Jttm- 
At this moment, all that was good m< 
him seemed to belong to God* and only 
his eitors and sins appeared to belong 
properly to htmsdf. i t 

The angel commenced the histnfy of 
his Kfe; he tamed hr search of the i*r 
considerate aberrations of hts youth; 
but they were nowhere to be found 3 
the first tear of repentance had obliterat- 
ed them. The tear alone was visible in 
their stead ; and every serious resolution 
to do well, every joyral emotion on the 
fulfilment of a duty, every sentiment of’ 
virtue and humility, and every triumph 
over terrestrial nature, which is ever re- t 
volting against Heaven, was carefully' 
noted down. Hope then began to kindle 
in the heart of Las Casas for, though 
his errors were more numerous than 
grains of sand on the sea-shore, yet his 
life abounded in acta of goodness ; and 
these acts became the more frequent, 
and his faults the more rare, in propor-r 
lion as his years increased, in proportion - 
as experience and reflection developed 
the eneigy of his mind, and th* habit 
of fulfilling his duty stsengthened hts* 
desire and his power of fulfilling it. 
Yet his most noble actions were not: 
perfect in the eye of God, and ibe source, 
of all liis virtue was still troubled and . 
tarnished. 

At length the angel raised bis voice, 1 
and his words flowed eloquently ; — -the 
youth had attained the age of uiaturity, 
and the new world, formerly pebcefm: 
and happy, was a prey to carnage and 
despair, when Las-Casas appeared 4 ike, 
the hero of humanity. The angel de- 
scribed what he suffered and wnat he 
achieved ; how all the sorrows of inno- 
cence became his own, and fired his 
soul with that ardent zeal which even 
old age could not extinguish;-— hoW*, 

K rted by the justice of his irause, 
ived the vengeance of power, and 
pronounced a loud anathema on the 
fanatics who smiled on murder, and the 
policy which neglected to punish them. 
The angel enumerated the instances in 
which he had risked his life on the 
waves of the sea, regardless of storms 
and shipwreck, to lay the complaints of 
the innocent at the foot of the throne,' 
or to convey hope and consolation back 
to the afflicted. He mentioned ho*e 
Las-Casas had appeared before the proud 
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, bad w<t ruled Casas stood motionless and almost petii- 

wodds, when, on hearing the tied with horror. At this awful moment 
v oic e which rcfeaoched him for his his thoughts were no longer occupied 
crimes, the monarch imagined himself with the presence of the supremely holy 
in the presence of the Judge of the uni- and just Being, from whose eye no 


verso* and that h» death-bed was enve- 
loped m avenging flames. The angel 
pointed the sorrow of the virtuous man, 
when he wept over his blighted hopes, — 
his courage, when he re-assembled 
his forces and dashed into new enter- 
prises, ■ a nd how, when his hopes were 
frailly extinguished, he buried himself 
in retirement; renouncing all pleasure 
and consolation, regarding his terrestrial 
adbde as a dungeon, and devoting his 
whole soul to the thoughts of eternity. 
As the angel perused the book, his eyes 
became animated, his countenance grew 
more and more radiant, and beams of 
pure and gentle light expanded around 
turn : — for seal in the cause of truth 
and justice, though reduced to silence, 
and testified only oy tears, is of inesti- 
mable value in the eye of Heaven. 

The old man listened with downcast 


darkness can shelter and no wings pro-r 
tect : his heart, moved by compassion, 
felt only the misery of so many millions 
of his fellow-creatures. The" angel be- 
held him tormented by the serpents of 
remorse, and shed a tear of pity. 

A voice then issued from the sanctu- 
ary, a mild and gentle voice like that of 
a forgiving father, and the angel heard 
the words, — “ Tsar the look /” 

He obeyed ; and the wrecks of the 
book were annihilated. “ Thy foibles,” 
said he, “are effaced from the recollec- 
tion of God ; but thy name is inscribed 
before him in characters of light : — were 
he to punish faults such as thine, no 
mortal could be justified, and Heaven, 
void of inmates, would be a mere desert. 
God doomed immortal souls to wander 
amidst dust, that through errors they 
might come to the knowledge of truth. 


eyes, and melancholy thoughts were acquire virtue from faults, ana happiness 
' J in Iris countenance. A sad from suffering.” 


recollection oppressed his heart, namely, 
the fatal counsel which he had once 
given, m a nhrenzy of despair, to relieve 
one people by the oppression of another.* 
His thoughts wandered on the hanks of 
the Senegal and the Gambia, and to 
the interior of that quarter of the world, 
whore eternal warfare resigned millions 
of men to the chains of European bar- 
barians. The angel, at length, pro- 
nounced that fatal action, more dread- 
ful in its oonsequences than a crime of 
daftness, more fertile in murder and 
tears than the old man could have ima- 
gined in his most disturbed dreams. That 
immensity of horror, beyond die power 
of language to express or fancy to picture, 
spread over continent, sea, and islands ; 
tne crimes of barbarity, the tortures of 
innocence, the sriflea shrieks of agony, 
the silence of despair, all were present, 
all were reckoned Up before Goa. Las- 


t Though the introduction of this inci- 
dent appears to be the object for which the 
Vision is principally written, yet it is very 
doubtful whether Las-Casa s did really re- 
commend the cultivation of the American 
colonies by African negroes. The fact has 
been strongly contested by many writers, 
and the Abbi Gregoire , in a Memoire which 
he presented to the Institute, seems to have 
proved, beyond contradiction, that this an- 
cient tradition respecting the origin of the 
slave- tsade, is not founded on truth. 
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u Oh, take from me !” exblaimed Las- 
Casas, shedding a torrent of tears, ** in 
pity take from me the recollection of 
my fault, or I shall eternally bear my 
punishment within my own bosom. 
Destroy this terrible recollection, as 
thou hast destroyed the book wherein 
it was inscribed, or in Heaven I shall 
vainly seek the presence of the Al- 
mighty, in the bosom of happiness 1 
shall vainly sigh for repose.” 

" Mortal,” replied the angel, " does 
not happiness exist within thyself? And 
where canst thou find it, imperfect crea- 
ture — thou who art not, like God, ex- 
empt from faults and errors l — whgre 
canst thou find happiness, if not in the 
proof which thou hast given of having 
employed all thy faculties to do good ; 
— tn the sincere and profound love 
which animates thy heart for the mean- 
est of thy fellow-creatures, — and in thy 
nobleness of mind which is evinced by 
thy very repentance ?” — “ But this inex- 
pressible affliction, prolonged through 

the lapse of ages, , .” “ It will 

be converted into happiness and pleni- 
tude ofioy, in fulfilment of the plan of 
Him who created thee. Thou hast ac- 
knowledged thy weakness ; now acknow- 
ledge Him in nis grandeur.” 

He motioned to the clouds, which 
opened with the roaring of thunder, 
and the angel descended with Las- 
Casas to created worlds. The immortal 
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tivowed him the eartjh, which 
beneath his feet ; he pointed to 
the steep mountains covered with eter- 
nal snow ; and marked out the devasta- 
tion occasioned by earthquakes and tem- 
pests. Brooks and rivulets flowed down 
from the hills, and millions of beings 
were happy on their banka; the bless- 
ing of Heaven descended in thunder 
upon the earth, a ad the woods and 
plains were^ clothed with fresher ver- 
dure. In those places which had suf- 
fered from the ravages of the storm, man 
breathed more freely, and his counte- 
nance bore the ruddy hrua of health j — 
for contagious disease no longer floated 
amidst the atmospheric vapours; the 
tempest had broken .its wings, and it 
had vanished. 

Then the angel having developed to 
the eyes of Las-Casaa the scourges 
which afflict the earth, and the blessings 
which are diffused along with them, he 
conducted him from visible to invisible 
nature, and initiated him in the sublime 
truths which no mortal hand can unfold 
to mortal eye. He taught him that, 
amidst the revolutions and agitations of 
mortals, the Almighty pursues his course 
with an equal pace, surrounded by glory, 
and that no vice, no error, is permanent 
in the vast space of the creation, from 
the first to tne last of the stars. “ Suf- 
fering,” said he, “ awakens the activity 
of the soul *— ■ in the bosom of misfortune 
arise the noblest sentiments that honour 
humanity; Tom from his country, on 
a foreign soil, the witness of his labour 
and his sorrows, the starve gathers up a 
treasure for eternity. His mind receives 
impressions containing the embryo seeds 
of knowledge dear to the inhabitants of 


ofhfLppinwiVit^>a,jvirtaM HWptwg 
purity awl sublimity* Jgv^y earthly 'dis- 
cord is changed into diyipe fcwsneny, 
and every complaint into a hymn of 


Seized 


the holy tremour an- 
presence of God, Las- 


with 

nouncing the 
Casas attentively listened to the angel, 
and became acquainted with the mys- 
teries of Divine love. At this moment 
a veil seemed to fkllfrom his eyes. The 
darkness of ignorance, with all its hor- 
rible phantoms; suddenly vanished } the 
day seemed to break to him on the in- 
terval world, and to disclose to him all 
its secrets ; the light arose pure, sereitef 
and brilliant, and an ecstaey of joy- an- 
nounced its approach. Stiff, however, 
every fibre of the old man trembled 
with grief and compassion ; his joy was 
mingled with sorrow, and team flowed 
from his eyes. “ Oh, Thou 1” he ex- 
claimed, falling on hro knees, and raising 
his eyes and hands towards the Sanctu- 
ary — “ Oh, Thou whom I sought in tny 
childhood, and who now rev ea lest thy-' 
self to me, such as thou art, all grace, 
all mercy, all love ! — my Father, and not 
my Judge $ the Father of all thy crea- 
tures — the Father of these numberless 
worlds, the work of thy hands 1....;. 
Thou who hast raised a rich harvest of 
salvation, even where my ignorance lixft 
planted the seeds of ruin ;«-~who makest 
me feel in my inmost soul, thxnobieloihg 
to thee is happiness; and to sue thy gfratr 
uess is the summit of bliss j 
rewardest me with eostaeSes*bf f op im 
die mere will to do* good^-Afoat dbir 
die mere will, with poweriuasta0bi*uifl[ 
effect it! — Thou who bfefrt^Cfdiihii 
that even errors should be tMttfovdfod 


Heaven ; in this oppressed aad sorrow- into new and fertile sources df? MUaT^da 

: “ ‘ l J Supreme, incomparable Being! 1 , i 

Bui I can no longer regard thne^riry 
soul sinks l " — His tongue nOwhtMMM 
mute. The angel extended hii tatal 
towards him; and wkh a lobk bie^ahdj 
with Divine love, pressed hhri mi 
bosom, and said, “My brother 
Here Las-Casas awoke. On nfeittg 
his eyes, he beheld his terrestrial angel, 
his faithful guardian, who had apt 
proached his bed-side to listed whether 
he still breathed. He attempted to 
speak, he wished to describe the happi- 
ness he had experienced ; but his eye- 
lids closed, his head sank on his pillow; 
and his limbs were already stiffened bj 
the icy hand of Death. The pious 
monk, in an agony of grief, kissed his 
cold forehead, and bathed it with tears. 


mg mind, .a thousand virtues wilt one 
day spring up, and amongst theta that 
which crowns all, the gentlest, the most 
sublime, the fulfilment of the law, the 
perfection of humanity, namely — ihsi 
holy Uve which extends to all beings, 
and embraces even one’s enemy. And 
that enemy, covered with the wounds 
which vice has inflicted on his moral na- 
ture, will one day rise from his degrada- 
tion; his punishment is but the delay 
of happiness;* he travels by a steep, 
thorny, and winding road, which recedes 
from Heaven, and nevertheless leads to 
it. . In the order established by Supreme 
Wisdom, perversity engenders misery ; 
misery gives )>irth to repentance ; the 
fniit of repentance is virtue ; that of 
virtue is happiness ; and in the bosom 
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Kfe *i*rt da,’ &fKl*rfifefog*KW 
tie priced tha* bis oyvti 
dc i a«lt fi fttt^hi ! rt 8 e<nWethat«fhra Vener- 
able fWfctra ;*— 'for' Las-Casas had gently 


yWded up his breath tikeT a child on its 
mother’s bosom ; and the peace of Hea- 
ven still smiled on his countenance 
amid the shades of death. 


-;;f- u < r iin.*ii 

1 , 1 jU»V i 


tmb dkayh op Marshal brujjb. 


[We ifmtntonr ifeader* with the following affecting details, on the best authority, as m 
oftflaocholy ctampjeof the. mischiefs too often resulting fsom the abuse of the press. 
_ (these tyfw make a trade of slander susceptible of any feelings of honour, this 

.^fcadfuJ: c^fa^tropbe p^ght^erve to warn them, from theix atrocious practice.} 


. AFTER Marshal Beune had sub- 
mitted to the royal government, he re- 
signed the command of Marseilles and 
of the. 8 th military! division, about the 
end, of July, 1815, to the Mara u is de 
Riviere, the present ambassador of 
France to the Ottoman Porte, who fur- 
nished him with padsports to return to 
Paris. A certain presentiment, which 
men of high spirit are often too proud 
fee follow, determined the marshal to 
embark at Toulon for some port of Bre- 
tagne* and thence to proceed to the 
capital. His. effects hod already been 
conveyed on board, as, well as those of 
M. Bedos, the chief of bia staff. False 
shame, and the fear lest he should be 
thought to betray some weakness bv 
those who tuged him to travel by land, 
and. who described the road as perfectly 
safe, induced the marshal to change hie 
mind. Escorted by a squadron of horsey 
be pursued his way through Provence* 
followed by bis aid-dexmnp* M. JBei 
doe embarked according to die original 
plant and the sequel but fob, well ju&th 
toad bis caution* 

Qn reaching! the Durance* the mmi' 
shab jnapelled by a kind of fatality, disn 
missed bis escort. On Tuesday, the 
9d (Of August, 1(816, about ten ia tbd 
morning, he arrived ait Avignon, never 
to heave it again alive. He alighted at 
the Palais Royal hotel, where he and 
hie aid-de-camps breakfasted in a room 
by themselves. One hour* one unfor- 
tunate hour, had elapsed. The marshal 
was just going to remount his carriage, 
when he was recognized 5 a soldier, 
standing with some other persons at the 
door of a coffee-house on the opposite 
side of the street, mentioned his name. 
The appearan ce of the veteran ofHcer 
excited among the spectators a respect- 
ful curiosity, which was converted by 
a word into a veiy different feeling. A 
wretch, who joined the populace as- 
sembled round the carriage, exclaimed, 
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“ Admire the murderer of the Prinoeaa 
Lam ball e !” . 

At these words, legions of banditti 
seemed to spring up, as if by enchant- 
ment. Confused cries were beard. 
The carriage proceeded, but was detain- 
ed at the gate, where a. post qf the na- 
tional guard assumed an air of no small 
importance at having to examine the 
passport of a Marshal of France. The 
ofHcer on duty insisted that this past- 
port, which was wholly in the. hand- 
writing of the Marquis de Rivifere, 
Ought to be submitted to the inspection 
of Ma^or Lambot, the provisional com- 
mandant of the department of Vaucluse. 
Every moment’s delay augmented the 
danger ; an infuriated multitude ob- 
structed the way ; a shower of stones was 
tlitown at the carriage, which had al- 
ready passed the gate, when some of the 
maddened mob seized the reins, and 
conducted, the marahal hack to the 
hotel which he bad just quitted, the 
doors of which were immediately closed. 
.. The dauntless soldier endeavoured to 
cheer his aid-de-camps, who. trembled 
for his safety alone j they were parted 
from him, and he was kept by himself 
in a room, where, with die firmness of 
a hero, he awaited the catastrophe which 
be foresaw. The inhabitants of the 
whole city were assembled before the 
house : the atrocious calumny iist 

t reached in the infamous publication of 
■ewis Goldsmith, passed from mouth 
to mouth. Persons, whose names are 
known, were seen running about among 
the populace, repeating and comment- 
ing upon the slanderous report. A cry 
was soon raised, demanding the death 
of the veteran, whose blood nad so often 
flowed for France, though it is but jus- 
tice to observe, that some of the officers 
of the national guard exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to prevent violence. 

In the first moments of the uproar, 
the marshal wrote a note in the follow- 
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ing terms to the Austrian general, Nu- 
gent, who was then at Aix “ You 
know our engagements ; I am a prisoner 
at Avignon, and trust that you will 
hasten to release me” — What became 
of this note is not known. 

M. de Saint Chamans, the new Pre- 
fect of Vaucluse, had arrived in the pre- 
ceding night, and was, incognito , at the 
same hotel. Roused by the tremendous 
noise, he rose, and showed himself to 
the people. His authority was not re- 
cognized, and one of the ringleaders of 
the tumult had even the effrontery to 
declare that he was invested with the 
functions of prefect. The generate was 
beaten; the mayor, the worthy and spi- 
rited M. Puy, assisted by a company of 
the national guard and some gendarmes, 
repulsed the furiou9 populace for a mo- 
ment; he went to the marshal, and 
sought in vain to favour his flight. He 
again addressed the rabble, but the lat- 
ter endeavoured to force their way 
through the national guard, who op- 
posed the most determined resistance. 
The mayor at their head, cried out to 
the rioters, “ Wretches ! it is only over 
my lifeless body that ye can reacn the 
marshal !” and placea himself in the 
midst of the bayonets, by which the 
door of the house was defended. 

In the mean time, others of the ban- 
ditti scaled the walls in the rear, and 

B rated into the hotel. The marshal 
them approaching, and desired 
the sentinels before his door to return 
him his arms: they were denied him, 
and in vain he offered one of the sol- 
diers a purse of gold for his musket. 


Brune folded his arms, and a Waited the 
second shot. The pistol hung 4tn& 
** You have missed,” said another of 
the assassins; “ make room, my 
turn now,” and with a carbine the 
wretch extended on the floor a warrior, 
whom glory had accompanied in twenty 
battles, ana crowned with the laurels of 
Mincio, Verona, and Tavemelle. 

It was two o'clock. The murderers 
burst into the apartment and plundered 
the effects of their victim ; they found, 
among other things, a sabre of great 
value, which the Grand Signor had pre- 
sented to the Marshal. After the com- 
pletion of the bloody deed, one of the 
murderers appeared in the balcony, 
adorned with the white feathers from 
the general's hat. The savages under 
the window set up a hideous shout, and 
demanded that tne booty should be 
thrown down to them. — The corpse 
was, nevertheless, placed upon a bier, 
and carried towards the church-yard ; 
but the fury ofthe mob was not yet ap- 
peased; twenty paces from the hotel, 
they seized the feody and dragged it by 
the heels, with beat of drum, to the 
ninth arch of the bridge, where they 
threw it into the Rhone, having first 
horribly mangled it with all kinds of 
weapons. The general's aid-de-camps 
were withdrawn by the master of the 
hotel and another person from the rage 
of the populace, and they were kept 
concealed for several days, till they could 
leave the town in safety. 

All the horrors of this infernal deed 
are not yet related. Females, not be- 
longing to the lowest class, danced Ate 


Some of the assassins forcibly entered farandola in the public square tfiAt was 


the apartment. The marshal, who was 
standing before the fire-place, uncovered 
his breast, without uttering a word. A 
voice repeated in his presence the ca- 
lumnious accusation, which served as a 
pretext for the rage of the depraved 
populace. " My blood has flowed for 
my country,” replied he, to his execu- 
tioners, “ I have grown old under the 
banners of honour. I was sixty leagues 
from Pari 3 , when the crime of which I 
am accused was perpetrated.” — <c You 
must die,” cried one of the villains, in- 
terrupting him. €t I have learned to 
brave death,” replied the general, “ and 
would fain spare you a crime ; give me 
arms, and allow me five minutes to 
make my will .” — “ Death !'* shouted 
the murderer, discharging a pistol at 
him ; the ball grazed his forehead, and 
tore off a lock of hair. The undaunted 


yet stained with blood ; and a being m 
human shape composed a song of tri- 
umph in the popular style, in the midst 
of these Megaeras. It is said that a pro- 
ces-verbal was drawn up, attesting that 
Marshal Brune committed suiciae. If 
one of the principal actors in thfe fero- 
cious scene were not yet bidding 
ance to justice, we might almost be- 
lieve that Providence itself had under- 
taken to punish diem : for the first in- 
stigator of the crime expired a few days 
afterwards in the most agonizing tor- 
tures of remorse and despair. 

The Rhone carried the corpse of the 
hero to a spot between Tarascon and 
Arles, and there threw it upon the 
sandy shore ; but such was the terror 
which the murderers of Avignon had 
spread around, that no one durst con- 
sign the mutilated body to the earth. 
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Fot. scswaJ 4 qp it was left a prey to the mangled remains of a general of the 
ravens, at length humane persons old French army from the birds of prey, 
removed it by nighty ana covered it with collected them with religious care, and 
quick-lime. A citizen, who had taken returned to Paris to deliver to his family 
a long and dangerous journey to rescue the mournful present. 


' OH THE POINTED AflCH. 

BT ROWLEY LASCBLLB8, ESQ. * 

THE. language of heraldry may be episcopal mitre viewed sidewise. But 
considered, » a sort of historical monu- viewed thus open, or closed, as in the, 
meat : coins* undoubtedly, are so con- tiara all round, and in our episcopal mitre 
sidered. In these, many ancient forms viewed frontwise, they still present the 
of buildings* of utensils, and national contour of an imperfectly-spneric cone, 
costume, are preserved. There is, in any hyperbolic section of which gives us 
some book of travels or other that I that arch we meet with at every step, 
have seen lately, a vignette representing repeated in the windows, doors, ceilings, 
a coin of the Greek empire, whereon the transept, and nave of a Gothic 
is impressed the figure of a castle, having cathedral. 

battlements crenated , or very deeply in- Our first step therefore is, that there 
dented. It is certain that such battle- has been a peculiar style allotted to 
meats first suggested the pattern of sacred architecture. It remains to in- 
those rude crowns worn by Charlemagne vestigate from what pattern that style 
and our Saxon princes. For the crowns was taken, and why f 
or coronets qf generals and princes are all The first temple was a portable one— 
taken from some prominent feature or other a mere altar-piece. It was borne aloft 
in civil or military architecture. Thus with poles, supported on men’s shoul- 
the mural and naval crown of the Ro- ders, and was not of larger dimensions 
mans, the crenated crown (after the than our communion-table. This was 
pattern of the castle battlements in the the first idea or model of a church, at 
coin above mentioned), are all taken the earliest institution of religious wor- 
from fortification — whether naval or ship. But before we proceed any fur- 
military — from the battlements of fos- ther, we must take notice, from Bryant, 
sdes, snips, or castles. of three remarkable engravings in Po- 

Tbc dome of St Sophia at Constan- cocke’s Egypt, copied from the sculpture 
tinople (from which those at Venice, on Meuinon, a marble of veiy higti an- 
Flonsnoe, Rome, and London, are ti<juity. These represent a boat, con- 
copied) suggested the idea of the frame- taming 311 old man seated in a shrine, 
work, which surmounts fhe cap of a This boat is borne along in great pomp 
royal crowu. But the imperial crown, on the shoulders of eighteen or four- 
boirowed from that of the Greek em- score priests ; and doubtlessly related to 
perors, has this remarkable difference; some mysterious preservation of their 
it is scalloped in front, presenting also first traditionary ancestor, who lived in 
the form ot two elongated horns point- a very remote age. In several parts of 
ing upwards, and towards each other. Greece, and at the Eleusinian mysteries. 
And as the military and royal crowns a ship was carried about in the same 
followed the pattern of their kindred manner, accompanied with lamenta- 
architeciure, to the tiara and episcopal tions, as for some great general calamity, 
mitre followed some elementary form in followed by rejoicings, as for some sig- 
the ecclesiastical. The imperial one, nal deliverance. 

that of the emperors of Germany for The beginning of time, uniformly, 
example, is mixed ; being a composition among the ancients was the deluge — a 
of the royal crown and the episcopal fact admitted in the history of ail na- 
mitre, implying an union of the civil tions. None of their genealogies reach 
and ecclesiastical power in one person, higher. They considered it as a kind of 
The mitre of the Jewish high priest is second creation. A ship on the ocean, 
represented with two horns, curving or the ocean itself, they made the father 
towards each other, and if elongatea, of all things, by whom time, nature, 
would terminate in a point, like the and man, were renewed, made, or re- 
ft Extracted, by the Author’s permission, from his late interwting publication on the 
Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architecture. London, 1 820 . 
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stored. The duration of the deluge it- 
self, when a single family only was pre- 
served, they computed as an Intermedi- 
ate period— a temporary and passing 
death ; — the issuing out of it as a new 
term of existence. 

It is also admitted among numisma- 
ticians, that the head on coins with two 
faces, an old 'and a young man, turned 
in quite opposite ways, denoted the man 
who saw tnc world before, as well as 
after, the deluge. He was the Janus 
Bifrons of the ancients, and the Noah 
of the Hebrews. Both have been re- 
spectively handed down as the first insti- 
tutors of public worship, a fact it will 
he found material to remember . 

The story of the deluge had been so 
inculcated on the inin(i9 of men, and 
had caused so universal, so deep, and 
so lasting an impression, that mankind 
(the Ammonians and Egyptians particu- 
larly) ever were referring to it, making 
it tne principal subject of their reli- 
gious representations. The Ogdoas of 
Egypt consisted of eight personages, 
described to be in a boat, ana who were 
esteemed the most ancient gods of the 
country. This number was accordingly 
held sacred and mysterious. It is one 
of the characters or words in the Chinese 
language implying the same thing. It 
was held to comprise the six planets, 
together with the sun and moon ; while 
the zodiac itself was represented in the 
form of a ship. It is very well known, 
that whenever the crescent on coins is 
placed horizontally — that is, so that a 
line joining the two horns is parallel 
to our horizon — it signifies, not one of 
thcphascs of the moon, but a cup, or 
skiff, and is emblematical of the deluge. 
Most of the shrines among the Misraim 
were formed under the resemblance of a 
ship, in memory of the same event. It 
is remarkable, too, that the Egyptian 
name for . a shrine is Baris, #fe very 
name of the mountain, in Armenia, on 
which the ark rested. — Euscb. Prctp . 
Evang. lib. ix. c. 11, p. 414. 

The Thcbais in Egypt was so called 
from a temple built not only of the di- 
mensions, but in the exact form of a 


and a horse, contend with each other 
for the tutelary supremacy over Aihens. 
But what has Neptune to do with 
horses? The explanation is given by 
this well-known fact : the Athenians 
were an Egyptian colony, which had 
emigrated successively from the Sais and 
the Thebais, i. e. the temple of the olive 
and the ark. 

I must also remind the reader here, 
that Bishop Warburton has observed a 
most remarkable circumstance, over- 
looked, till he pointed it out, by every 
one ; namely, that there is no direct men- 
tion , in words , of a future state in the Old 
Testament. But as this is questioned, 
we need, for the purpose of this argu- 
ment, the doubt only : the very doubt 
on this subject shows that that import- 
ant truth 13 not so clearlv and promi- 
nently mentioned in the Old Testament 
as it is throughout the New. To the He- 
brews, then, as w ell as to all the Pagan 
nations, the phenomenon of the deluge 
must have been the most striking 
change, in the physical constitution of 
things, since the creation of the world. 
And this mighty instance of supernatural 
destruction and supernatural preserva- 
tion must have been the fittest subject 
for a memorial of the Deity’s power, 
severity, and favour, all at once — the 
great objects of our admiration, fear, 
and hope. Nor could this be too em- 
phatically and strikingly represented to 
the senses, during the celebration of 
public worship, then furst instituted , for 
a people whose views were confined ex- 
clusively to this globe. It is quite im- 
material to our argument, that certain 
wise and deep men, (and who are, per- 
haps, not quite so profound philosophers 
as they dream they are,) do not choose 
to believe one w ord about this deluge. 
It is enough for us that the lathers of 
the style, we are now exploring, not 
only believed it, but acted upon it. 
Certainly the notion which the Pagans, 
and even the Hebrews had of a future 
state, before the coming of the Messiah, 
was very rude and imperfect ; figured in 
the person of Janus, above noticed : and 
referable to the same tradition of a man 


ship. A temple was called Theba, the who had seen the world before as well 
vciy word used in Scripture for the ark. as after the deluge. He was said, in 
Hippa means the same thing in Ammo- their fabulous idiom, to have lived or to 
man. The Greeks confounded this have been born twice ; (rather three 
with the w'ord Ijriror, a horse, from the times, for his existence during the deluge 
similarity of the sound, and that splen- was accounted an intermediate state of 
did blunder was immortalized on the being.) They had no idea or expression 
pediment of the Parthenon. In that of another, and a future, state of ex- 
absurd fable, Minerva and Neptune, istence but this figured one. It is ccr- 
whose emblems are made to be an olive tain they regarded the figure of the ark. 
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mi m all m*m to, it in 

abdfrAc»pk^aw*ih» <n<Mcm of immor- 

ma&tf in gh m U V tUKWcftas, m particular, 
a memorial the* most sinking of some 
very signal bresttmtioti of the human 
rtce m ’the fast? ages. 

• I h£ve‘ Said above, in rather too un- 
qualified a manner, that the first arti- 
ficial temple of which there is any record 
mk a porfabfe one. For 1 there alluded 
to the tabernacle of Moses; which 
ceased Id bo portable for the first time, 
under Solomon : who built the earliest 
immovable temple of stone, capable of 
receiving a congreg a tion within its sanc- 
tuary. But the first church, strictly 
opeakmg, was the altar raised by Noah, 
on coming out of the ark : when, it is 
far faom improbable, he made it, in its 
shape also, an historical emblem of the 
supernatural preservation he had just 
experienced. Further, it is observable 
that the Jews trft the time of Noah 
lived m tents : the ark was t the first 
Jabri* that could come under- the de- 
nomination of a building, in -Hebrew 
'the word for a building arid a ship was 
- the same. (So also it was in the Saxon 
language ; for the Saxons were a people 
inhabiting the sea-coasts, and were 
fasfeegnen and mariners before they were 
husbandmen.) It is observable, too, 
Okfedt Apollonius ascribes the best temples 
m Greece to Deucalion. (Argonaut. 
Kbi hi.) This is manifestly some tradi- 
tion; ritfet bad reached Greece, ofNoah, 
rift m a d krtri y^ after the deluge, instituting 
pufcbe worship. 

I say, then, it is not a strained sup- 
position that the smaH atk of Moses, or 
the tabernacle, might have been in the 
shape of the real ark of Noah. The 
shape, indeed, is not specified in the 
Old Testament, wherein shapes and di- 
mensions are given with a scrupulous 


exactitude butthris might be because, 
h being the very subject they had under 
their eyes, it was too' obvious to men- 
tion, and therefore superfluous ; while 
it was requisite to specify the dimensions, 
these beinga matter of regulation, and 
variable. The adopting of that shape, 
however, to represent the thing signi- 
fied, must make the historical recollec- 
tion of so great an event the stronger, 
and more striking to the senses. I pre- 
sume, of course, that the ark of Noth 
was in the form of a ship or boat. It* is 
too obvious almost to need mentioning, 
that no form is so well fitted, not merely 
to pass through the waters, but, when 
fixed, to let the waters pass by . A wedge 
or plane triangle is not so well fitted: 
the object of this is to divide only; 
while the spherical cone not only di- 
vides, but permits the resisting, or 
Counteracting, body to reunite again. 
The convenience of this form is likewise 
xeff-evident in the pier of a bridge ; in 
the shape of a fish ; and in the head of 
a lance. The hull of a ship, or a boat, 
therefore, I take to hive been the form 
of the primitive ark, of the primitive altar, 
and ot the tabernacle, of Moses. Now 
any horizontal, paralolic , or perpendicular 
section (f this form gwes the pointed arch. 

Let any one for a moment survey a 
Gothic cathedral, whether of the heavy 
or of the lightest order, inside or with- 
out ; and say, whether the original con- 
ception was not that it was a frame-work 
tf wood-^of knce-timbcr ? Nor can any 
thing prove more tlie ingenuity of the 
Freemasons, who were for so long a 
time the itinerant architects of Europe, 
than that they should have been able to 
Imitate so frail, and osier-like, a tex- 
ture, so reticulated a frame of rib-work, 
of such capacity, loftiness, and delicacy, 
in stone. 


.SOMETHING NEW. 


“ Simul et jucuhda et idonea dicere vita." 


Mr. Editor, 

A MAN’S ohars^r may often be 
more easily disooyeced by the examina- 
tion of minute eifeum^tanoesin bus con- 
dpc^than by the apparent general tenor 
of hi*; important actions. Of this 
maxim , (which lajnschhelter- expressed 
in ope. of Lord Baoon’a Essays), 1 felt 
the force very sensibly a few mornings 
since, when 1 called on a friend in the 
Temple, who, after spending his patri- 
mony, has figured on the . world's wide 
stage as a poet, an actor, a- political 
New Monthly Mag. — N o. 79- 


writer, a dramatist, a manager, and a 
gamester, and now appears riot only to 
study, but to practise the law, in the 
capacity of a conveyancer. Upon such 
a subject, there are few people who have 
not sense enough to observe, that the 
restless instability which induces a man 
to be constantly changing his pursuits, 
generally prevents his attaining eminence 
in any profession ; but there arc still 
fewer who know that such changes are 
seldom entirely voluntary, and that a 
man who is capable of supporting him- 
¥b£?iXIV. Y 
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self by a. great variety of talents* cannot 
be supposed ignorant of the advantages 
of patient, tenacious Scotchperseverance. 
My friend has found it easy to live by 
many> modes of industry* but dhficult to 
find fame and eminence by any other 
than the beaten track of long, long 
patient plodding; and this he ^always 
thought too high a ppce for any sublu- 
nary advantages. He is a very clever 
fellow, and will onfe day, I have no 
doubt, pay me the -two hundred and 
fifty-__JJut I beg the reader’s pardon. 

It was about ten in thje morning when 
I caRed. The servant who opened his 
door to me, , declared that his master 
was engaged, but would see me in a few 
minutes. 3n the mean time he seated 
me at a large writing-table, on the 
only chair In the room that was not oc- 
cupied by books or other articles, par- 
ticularly at, very large Leghorn bonnet, 
with flowers enough to make four hand- 
some bouquets, A stranger would have 
wondered what a single man in _ the 
Temple could want with such a thing ; 
but I, who have known him from a 
child, referred this phenomenon to some 
new proof of the versatility of his genius. 

I could not help remarking the very 
great confusion ofnis papers, which lay 
neaped in chaotic disorder on his table, 
and* every other piece of furniture. 
As it was long before he made his ap- 
pearance, I amused myself with reading 
such of the papers as were legible as they 
lay, without lifting or moving a single 
article, which I should have considered 
a breach of confidence. But surely, so 
far as a man chooses to lay his affairs 
before the world, it cannot be dishonour- 
able to observe or to publish them. I 
found these readings so illustrative of 
my friend’s character, that I committed 
them to paper, and now send them to 
you, in hopes they may amuse some of 
your readers, ana convince all of the 
utility of folding, indoreiug, tying up, 
labelling, and indexing their papers. 

— “ Provided always nevertheless, and it 
is hereby mutually covenanted, declared, 
and agreed by and between the said several 
parties to these presents, that if at any time 
or times hereafter—** 

— “ The river* backward to their sources flow. 
Lambs' herd with lions, heat produces snow, 
Physicians shrink with horror from their fees. 

Or pridfts hate plenty, indolence, and ease — * 

— “ You will let mee have part of hit, has 
hit as now bin 5 ears standing. I ham, most 
respectably, Sir, 

“ Your much obleedjd and humbel servunt, 
“ Simon Ski kt.” 


“iriG mtM ox a nauouwi 
This was so scratched and Wotted^ 
that I could bn!V make out the Id® 
word, which was “needle” Thfs ep^ 
gram had, at least, a sting in its tail. _ 
The next was the following; 
ordinary acquittance.: ; iit ^o 

“ Received, loth June, 1820,' of , Ms*,, 
Amelia Jessamy, by the hands of Francis 
— — , Esquire, one broken head^ ip fulLof 
alt demands. -- 

“ The mark of X Patrick ftouhKX, 
"“King Street, Soho.” ; 

— “At this important crisis, when Ac 
fries of our country seem poised in equili- 
brium, and the minutest weight may pro* 
duce a decisive movement, pregnant 
destruction to all that loads the opposite' 
scale — at this eventful period when (as- 
tonishing as it appears) nothing but imbeci- 
lity, arrogance, and folly, as the Edinburgh' 
Review assures us, has attempted to pome , 
out the road to national proapentr, it is 
hoped that the follovflfcg Simple, pnfe pfetf- 
ous, and easy plan for relieving all thfe| 
distresses of the country, annihihuhlg dii 
content—** ! *' ; 

The re 9 t of the sheet was blank ! ^ 0 
“ Act III. — Scbne, A Cavern* — Robber* 
discovered drinking. 

OLES. ' ‘ j 1 

“ While our priests refuse us wine, ^ j 
Haw their ruby nose* shine 1 ^ a ) 

While the judge condemn* the cup. 

His' pimples rise in judgment up. 

Nor cady, priest, nor alcoran. 

Shall ever keep me from my can 1 

“ Enter Callisthenes* who barangiie* ihe 
band. They swear to aid the Greeks in tfedif 
revolt, and exeunt, embracing CaUitVhdUai 
and each other. Scene, the Turkish forties? 
Enter the Greek* and Robbew with a spat 
cannon. Abdallah defies them from the 
walls. Bombarding, storm, captuffWj au4 
burning of the fortress. Abdallah 
hanging by his feet oh a beam.— Afna. 
that has been done. — Suppose Abdallah mor- 
tally wounded, with his hands tied behind' 
him, were to creep about the stage, biting the 
toes of the enemy. — Ida is rescued froth tbfe 
flames by——/* ;* 

— “Sir Win. Curtis A Co. Lombard 
Street. 

" “ Please to call between 8 and 5 e'dotJk.^ 

— bargained, sold, aliened, releahtdjlrafffrrtl 1 
and confirmed* and by these 
giant, bargain, sell, alien* tdtaab*' 
and oomfirm unto the said JohiTfOtJUidli#' 
actual possession now bong* by virtueotfn 
bargain and sale to him made fay in*^ 

denture — ** < . w A t 

“ THE BOWRX OF ,y4HCX«. ; nil 
“ ln.gr o?es umbrageous, dark, romantic, grMdr] t 
By fountains cool'd, by balmy zephyr* fknn’d— 
Whence smiling lawns emerge, with flowrets Soe, 
Now rise to hills, and now in vales decline, 
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Where spbrtive fawn* in frolic gambols rote, 

An instant seen, then vanish in the grove, 

’Midst whose majestic shadows brighter seem 
The wandering HUs among its stems that gleam, — 
such a lovely solitude, there stands — ” 

— ** A detached brick-house, with 6 good 
bed-rooms, □ parlours, and offices below, 
coach-house and stable, a large garden and 
orchard. For further particulars apply to — " 

— u Your’s ever affecktionately, 

“ Nefsnn Street, Selina L 

Sitty rode** 

<l PROSPECTUS OP A PLAN FOR ASSUR- 
ANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
MATRIMONY. 

“ The precarious condition of human life/ 
perpetually subject to the loss of its most 
valued possessions, and of those comfortable 
appendages which alone render it desirable, 
has occasioned a laudable exertion of the in- 
genuity of mankind to mitigate the ruinous 
consequences of individual misfortunes, by 
voluntarily dividing the damage among many 
associates, all of whom engage to contribute 
to a compensation for the accidental misfor- 
tunes which may happen to any of them. 
All possible injuries, which are capable of 
pecuniary compensation, may be made the 
subjects of insurance ; and surely there are 
none against which it is more important to 
guard than matrimonial disappointments. 
Those sagacious dozens of good men, to 
whom injured husbands so often appeal, can 
always assess die exact value of a giren wife. 


but after their grave appraisement is made, 
it frequently turns out that the defendant is 
pennyless. But a gentleman who had in- 
sured his wife from the time of his marriage, 
might in such a case recover upon the policy." 

“ ODE ON THE ACCESSION OF H18 PRE- 
SENT MAJESTY. 

44 O thou— 

44 Say, heavenly, — 

44 What sounds — 

44 Whence Is — 

“ Where— 

44 Arise, immortal — n 
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All these had been erased 
as ineffectual attempts. 
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— “ Attending you conferring ? 

hereon - { 

8. Attending you and your bro-*) 
ther, consulting on the several > o 13 4 
matters in question - 
0. Attending you and your bro->. 
ther, and Mr. Smith, confer- j 
ring fully on this matter, and > 
advising on the steps to be ( 
taken d 


l o o 


'** INTEGRITY, A VISION — V 

— “ and unless the same is paid on or before 
Wednesday next, together with Os. 8d. the 
costs of thi* application, wc shall be under 
the necessity of commencing an action 
against you without further notice. 

Wc arc. Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Sharp and Gripe/’ 


JOHN 

THERE is no species of humour in 
which the Euglish more excel, than 
that which consists in caricaturing ami 
giving ludicrous appellations, or nick- 
names. In this way they have whim- 
sically designated, not merely individu- 
als, but nations ; and in their fondness 
for pushing a joke, they have not spared 
even themselves. One would think, 
that in personifying itself, a nation 
would be apt to picture something grand, 
heroic, and imposing ; but it is charac- 
teristic of the peculiar humour of the 
English, aud of their love for what is 
blunt, comic, and familiar, that they 
have embodied their national oddities 
in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red 
waistcoat, leather breeches, and stout 
oaken cudgel. Thus they have taken a 
singular delight in exhibiting their most 
private foibics in a laughable point of 
view ; and have been so successful in 
their delineations, that there ii scarcely 
a being in actual existence more abso- 


BULL.* 

lutely present to the public mind, than 
that eccentric personage, Johu Hull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation 
of the character thus drawn of them, has 
contributed to fix it upon the nation ; 
and thus to give reality to what at first 
may have been painted in a great mea- 
sure from the imagination. Men are 
apt to acquire peculiarities that are con- 
tinually ascribed to them. The com- 
mon orders of English scent wonderfully 
captivated with the beau ideal whicn 
thev have formed of John Hull, and 
endeavour to act up to the broad carica- 
ture that is perpetually before their eyes. 
Unluckily, they sometimes make their 
boasted Bull-ism an apology for their 
prejudice or grossness j and this I have 
especially noticed among those truly 
home-bred and genuine sons of the soil, 
who have never migrated beyond the 
sound of Bow-belJs. If one of these 
should be a little uncouth in speech, 
and apt to utter impertinent truths, he 
confesses that he is a real John Bull, 
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aijd always speaks his mind. If he now 
and then flies into an unreasonable 
burst of passion about trifles, he ob- 
serves, that John Bull is a choleric old 
blade, but then his passion is over in a 
moment, and he bears no malice. If he 
betrays a coarseness of taste, and an in- 
sensibility to foreign refinements, he 
thanks heaven for nis ignorance — he is 
a plain John Bull, and nas no relish for 
frippery and nicknacks. His very prone- 
ness to be gulled by strangers, and to 
pay extravagantly for absurdities, is ex- 
cused under the plea of munificence — 
for John is always more generous than 
wise. Thus, under the name of John 
Bull, he will contrive to argue every 
fault into a merit, and will frankly con- 
vict himself of being the honestcst Fel- 
low in existence. 

However little, therefore, the charac- 
ter may have suited in the first instance, 
it has gradually adapted itself to the na- 
tion, or rather, they have adapted them- 
selves to each other ; and a stranger 
who wishes to study English peculiari- 
ties, may gather much valuable infor- 
mation From the innumerable portraits 
of John Bull, as exhibited in the win- 
dows of the caricature shops. Still, 
however, be is one of those fertile hu- 
mourists, that are continually throwing 
out new traits, and presenting different 
aspects from different points of view ; 
and, often as he has been described, I 
cannot resist the temptation to give a 
slight sketch of him, such as he has met 
my eye. 

Jonn Bull, to all appearance, is a 
plain downright, matter-of-fact fellow, 
with much less of poetry about him 
than rich prose. There is little of ro- 
mance in nis nature, but a vast deal of 
sfrong natural feeling. He excels in 
humour, more than in wit; is jolly, 
rather than gay; melancholy, rather 
than morose; can easily be moved to a 
sudden tear, or surprised into a broad 
laugh; but he loathes sentiment, and 
Has no turn for light pleasantry. He is 
a boon companion. It you allow him to 
have his humour, and to talk about 
himself ; and he will stand by a friend 
in a quarrel, with life and purse, however 
sounaly he may be cudgelled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, 
he has a ^propensity to be somewhat too 
ready. He is a busy-minded personage, 
who thinks not merely for himself and 
family, but for all the country round, 
and is most generously disposed to be 
every-body’s champion. Ife is continu- 
ally volunteering nis Seivices' to settle 


hit neighbour** «fam, «nd t%km id* 
great dudgeon if they engage in any 
matter of consequence without askissgp 
his advice ; though He seldom engages 
in any friendly office of the kind with* 
out finishing by getting into a squabble 
with all parties, and then tailing bitterin 
at their ingratitude, lie un luckily, toot 
lessons in nis youth in the noble science 
of defence, and having accomplished 
himself in the use of his limbs and his 
weapons, and become a perfect masts? 
at boxing and cudgel play* he has hod a 
troublesome life of it ever since,! He 
cannot hear of a quarrel between the 
most distant of his neighbours) but he 
begins incontinently to fumble with the 
head of his cudgel) and consider whether 
his interest or honour does not requite 
that he should meddle in the btoils. 
Indeed, he has extended his relations of 
pride and policy so completely over die 
whole country, that no event can take 
lace, without infringing some of his 
nely-spun rights and dignities, Couch- 
ed in his little domain, with these fila- 
ments stretching forth in every direction, 
he is like some choleric, bcUlohtUitd 
old spider, who has woven his web 
over a whole chamber, so that a fly 
cannot buzaf, nor a breeze blow, vtfth- 
out startling his repose, and caUsh^ 
him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good- 
tempered old fellow at bottom, yet he 
is singularly fond of being kr the audit 
of contention. It is one cigttKjttJetilfc- 
arities, however, that he dfKj^iiahds 
the beginning of an affray ho yfeiyi 
goe9 into a fight with alacrity, hptgnizits 
out of it grumbling even wheh ipdieo^ 
ous; ana though no one fights With 
more obstinacy to carry a contested 
point, yet, when the battle is over* and 
he comes to the reconciliation, he is so 
much taken up with the mere ahajung 
of hands, that he is apt to leth£a;ab- 
t agonist pocket all they have bcejalduar- 
relling about. It is not^ . thcKsbde, 
fighting that he ought so much to bean 
hrs guard against, as making frioods. 
It is difficult to cudgel him ont<£ a 
farthing; but put him in a, gdodi .tu- 
mour, and you may bargain hts* out of 
all the money in his pocket* : Ha 4s 
like one of his own ships; which will 
weather the roughest atom* uoiftjiirdd, 
but roll its masts overboard ’ in tbe suc- 
ceeding calm. . va 

He is a litde fond of playingtfce mag- 
nifico abroad; of pulling out a' long 
purse ; flinging his money bravely about 
^lecbbxLng matches, horse Taees, and 
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oack fights, and oanying a high head 
among M meoMemen of ih# fancy but 
immediately after one of these fits of e*- 
trwragwace, he will be taken with vio- 
lent qualms of economy ; stop short at 
the most trivial expenditure ; talk despe- 
sdtoly df being ruined, and brought upon 
the pariah ; and < in such moods, will 
not pay the smallest tradesman’s bill, 
without violent altercation. He is, in 
fact, the most punctual and discontented 
paymaster in the world ; drawing his 
coin out of hie breeches’ pocket with 
infinite reluctance; paying to the utter* 
most farthing, but accompanying every 
guinea with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, how* 
ever, he is a bountiful provider, and a 
hospitable housekeeper His economy 
is 01 a whimsical kind, its chief object 
being to devise how he may afford to be 
extravagant ; for he wiU begrudge him- 
self a beef-steak and pint of port one 
day, that he may roast an ox whole, 
broach a hogshead of ale, and treat all 
his neighbours, on the next. 


been made to the original edifice from 
time to time, and great alterations have 
taken place ; towers and battlements 
have betn erected during wars and tu- 
mults ; wings built in times of peace ; 
and out-houses, lodges, and offices, run 
up according to the whim or conveni- 
ence of different generations ; until it 
has become one of the most spacious, 
rambling tenements imaginable. An 
entire wing is taken up with the family 
chapel ; a reverend pile that must once 
have been exceedingly sumptuous, and, 
indeed, in spite of Having been altered 
and simplified at various periods, has 
still a look of solemn religious pomp. 
Its walls within are stoned with tpe 
monuments of John’s ancestors ; and it 
is snugly fitted up with soft oushions and 
well-lined chairs, where such of his far 
mily as are inclined to church services, 
may doze comfortably in the discharge 
of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John 
much money ; but he is staunch in his 
religion, and piqued in his zeal, frotn 


woody expensive; not so much from 
any great outward parade, as from the 
great consumption of solid beef and 
podding ; the vast number of followers 
be feeds ^rnd clothes ; and his singular 
disposition to p|y hugely for small ser- 
vices. He is almost kind and indulgent 
master, and, provided his servants hu- 
mour his peculiarities, flatter his vanity 
a little now and then, and do not pecu- 
late grossly on him before his face, they 
may manage him to perfection. Every 
thing that lives on him seems to thrive 
and grow fat. His house servants are 
well paid, and pampered, and have 
little to do. His horses are sleek and 
hey, and prance slowly before his state 
carriage ; and his house-dogs sleep qui- 
etly about the door, and will nardly 
bark at a housebreaker. 

His family mansion is an old castel- 
lated manor-house, grey with age, and 
of a most venerable, though weather- 
beaten appearance. It has been built 
upon no regular plan, but is a vast ac- 
cumulation of parts, erected in various 
tastes and ages. The eentfe bears evi- 
dent traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
as solid as ponderous stone and old Eng- 
lish. oak can make R. Like all the relics 
of that style, it is full of obscure pas- 
sages, intricate mazes, and dusky cham- 
bers ; and though these have been par- 
tially lighted up in modern days, yet 
there are many places where you must 
still grope in tne 'dark. Additions have 
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chapels have been erected in his vicinity, 
and several of his neighbours, with 
whom he has had quarrels, are strong 
papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel, he 
maintains, at a large expense, a pious 
and portly family chaplain. He is a 
most learned and decorous personage, 
and a truly well-bred Christian, who 
always backs the old gentleman in his 
opinions, winks discreetly at his little 
peccadilloes, rebukes the children when 
refractory, and is of great use in exhort- 
ing the tenants to read their bibles, say 
their prayers, and, above all, to pay their 
rents punctually, and without grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a very 
antiquated taste, somewhat heavy, ana 
often inconvenient, but full of tne so- 
lemn magnificence of former times ; 
fitted up with rich, though faded tapes- 
try, unwieldy furniture, and loads of 
massy gorgeous old plate. The vast 
fire-places, ample kitchens, extensive 
cellars, and sumptuous bauqueting-halls, 
— all speak of tne roaring hospitality of 
days ot yore, of which the modern fes- 
tivity at the manor-house is but a sha- 
dow. There are, however, complete 
suites of rooms apparently deserted and 
time-worn ; and towers and turrets that 
are tottering to decay ; so that ih high 
winds there is danger of their tumbling 
about the ears of the household. 

John has frequently been advised to 
have the old edifice thoroughly over- 
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hauled, aud to have some of the use- 
less parts pulled down, and tho others 
strengthened with their materials ; but 
the old gentleman always grows testy on 
this subject. He swears the house is 
an excellent house — that it is tight and 
weather-proof, and not to be shaken by 
tempests — that it has stood for several 
hundred years, and, therefore, is not 
likely to tumbledown now — that as to 
its being inconvenient, his family is ac- 
customed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them 
— -that as to its unwieldy size and irre- 
gular construction, these result from its 
being the growth of centuries, and being 
improved by the wisdom of every genera- 
tion-r-that an old family, like his, re- 
quires a large house to dwell in ; new, 
upstart families may live in modern cot- 
tages and snug boxes, but an old Eng- 
lish family should inhabit an old Englisn 
manor-house. If you point out any part 
of the building as superfluous, he insists 
that it is material to the strength or de- 
coration of the rest, and the harmony of 
the whole ; and swears that the parts 
are so built into each other, that, it you 
mil down one, you run the risk of 
laving the whole about your ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that John 
has a great disposition to protect and 
patronize. He thinks 'it- indispensable 
to the dignity of an ancient and honour- 
able family, to be bounteous in its ap- 
pointments, and to be eaten up by de- 
pendants ; aud so, partly from pride, 
and partly from kind-heartedness, he 
makes it a rule always to give shelter 
and maintenance to nis superannuated 
servants. 

The consequence is, that, like many 
other venerable family establishments, 
his manor is encumbered by old retain- 
ers whom he cannot turn off, and old 
styles which he cannot lay down. His 
mansion is like a great hospital of in- 
valids, and, with all its magnitude, is 
not a whit too large for its inhabitants. 
Not a nook or corner but is of use in 
housing some useless personage. Groups 
of veteran beef-eaters, gouty pensioners, 
and retired heroes of the buttery mid 
the larder, are seen lolling about its 
walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing 
under its trees, or sunning themselves 
upon tile beuches at its doors. Every 
office and out-house is garrisoned by 
these supernumeraries and their fa- 
milies ; for they are amazingly prolific, 
and when they die off, are sure to leave 
John a legacy of hungry mouths to be 
provided for A mattock cannot lie 


struck against the most mouldering, 
tumble-down tower, but out pops, from 
some cranny or loop hole, the grey pate 
of some superannuated hanger-on, who 
lias lived at John's expense all his life, 
and makes the most grievous outcry, at 
their pulling down the roof from over 
the head of a worn-out servant of the 
family. This is an appeal that John's 
honest heart never can withstand ; so 
that a man, who has faithfully eaten his 
beef and pudding all his life, is sure to 
be rewarded with a pipe and tankard in 
his old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned 
into paddocks, where his broken-down 
chargers are turned loose, to graze un- 
disturbed for the remainder of their ex- 
istence — a worthy example of grateful 
recollection, which, if some of his neigh- 
bours were to imitate, would not be 
to their discredit. Indeed, it is one of 
his great pleasures to point out these 
old steeds to bis visitors, to dwell on 
their good qualities, extol their past ser- 
vices, and boast, with some little vain- 
glory, of the perilous adventures and 
hardy exploits through which they have 
carried him. 

He is given, however, to indulge his 
veneration for family usages, and family 
incumbrances, to a whimsical extent. 
His manor 19 infested by gangs of gy|>- 
sie 9 ; yet he will not sufler them to be 
driven off, because they have infested 
the place time out of mind, and been 
regular poachers upon every generation 
of the family. He will scarcely permit 
a dry branch to be lopped from the great 
trees that surround the house, lest it 
should molest the rooks, that have bred 
there for centuries. Owls have taken 
possession of the dovecote ; but they 
are hereditary owls, and must not be. 
disturbed. Swallows have neady choked 
up every chimney with their nests ; mar- 
tins build in every frieze and cornice; 
crows flutter about the towers, and 
perch on every weather-cock ; and old 
grey-headed rats may be seen in every 
quarter of the house, running in and 
out of their holes undauntedly, in broad 
day-light. In short, John has such a 
reverence for every thing t lvat has been 
long in the family, that he W ill not hear 
even of abuses being reformed, because 
they are good old family abuses. 

Ail these whims and habits have con- 
curred woefully to drain the old geulle- 
m an's purse; arid as he prides himself 
on punctuality in money matters, and 
wishes to maintain his credit in the 
neighbomlmoiLTthev have caused him 
Di^ti^dbyLjOOg 1C 
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j gy t-. perplexity ia meeting his civ. 
meats. This too has been increased, 
by the altercations and heart-burnings 
which are continually taking place in 
his family. His children nave been 
brought up to different callings, and arc 
of different ways of thinking; and as 
they have always been allowed to sj>eak 
their minds freely, they do not fad to 
exercise the privilege most clamorously 
in the present posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the 
race, and are clear that the old establish- 
ment should be kept up in all its state, 
whatever may be the cost ; others, who 
are more prudent and considerate, en- 
treat the old gentleman to retrench his 
expenses, and to put his whole system 
of housekeeping: on a more moderate 
footing. He has, indeed, at times 
seemed inclined to listen to their opi- 
nions, but their wholesome advice has 
been completely defeated by the obstre- 
perous conduct of one of his sons. 
This is a noisy rattle-pated fellow, of 
rather low habits, who neglects his bu- 
siness to frequent ale-houses — is the 
orator of village clubs, and a complete 
oracle among the poorest of his father’s 
tenants. No sooner does he hear any 
of his brothers mention reform or re- 
trenchment, than up he jumps, takes 
the words out of their mouths, and 
roars out for an overturn. When his 
tongue is once going, nothing can stop 
it. He rants about the room ; hectors 
the old man about his spendthrift prac- 
tices ; ridicules his tastes and pursuits ; 
insists that he shall turn the old servants 
out of doors ; give the broken-down 
horses to the hounds ; send the fat 
chaplain packing, and take a held preach- 
er m his place — nay, that the whole 
family mansion shall be levelled with 
the ground, and a plain one of brick 
and mortar built in its place. He rails 
at every social entertainment and family 
festivity, and skulks away growling to 
the ale-house whenever an equipage 
drives up to the door. Though con- 
stantly .complaining of the emptiness of 
his purse, yet he scruples not to spend 
all his pocket-money in these tavern 
convocations, and even runs up scores 
for the liquor over which he preaches 
about his father’s extravagance. 

It may readily be imagined how little 
such thwarting agrees with the old ca- 
valier’s fiery temperament. He has be- 
come so irritable, from repeated cross- 
ings, that the mere mention of retrench- 
ment or reform is a signal for a brawl 
between him and the tavern oracle. As 
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the latter is too sturdy and? rofroctofry' for 
paternal discipline, ha viilg grown out of 
all fear of the qudgel, they have frequent 
scenes of wordy warfare, which at tune* 
run so high, that John it fain to call in 
the aid of his son Tom, an officer who 
has served abroad, but hi at pwuent 
living at home, on balf-pay* . This last 
is sure to stand by the old ^gentleman, 
right or wrong ; likes nothing so nuiek 
as a racketing noystering life ; and ie 
ready, at a wink or nod, to out-sabre, 
and flourish it over the orator’s head, if 
he dares to array himself against pater- 
nal authority. 

These family dissensions, as usual, 
have got abroad, and are rare food for 
scandal in. John’s neighbourhood. 
People begin to look wise, and shake, 
their heads, whenever his affairs are 
mentioned. They all “ hope that mat- 
ters are not so bad with hint as repre- 
sented ; but when a mao's own children 
begin to rail at his extravagance, things 
must be badly managed. They under- 
stand he is mortgaged ever head and 
ears, and is continually dabbling with 
money-lenders. He is certainly an open- 
handed old gentleman, but they fetur he 
has lived too fast; indeed* they never 
knew any good come of this fondness 
for hunting, racing, revelling, and prize- 
fighting. In short, Mr. Bull's estate is 
a very fine one, and has been in the 
family a long while ; but for all that, 
they have known many finer estates 
come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect 
which these pecuniary embarrassments 
and domestic feuds have had on the 
poor man himself. Instead of that jolly 
round corporation, and snug, rosy face, 
which he used to present, he has of late 
become as shrivelled and -shrunk os a 
frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold- 
laccd waistcoat, which bellied out so . 
bravely in those prosperous days, when 
he saped before the wind> now hangs 
loosely about bint like a mainsail in a 
calm. Hi* leather breeches are all ia 
folds and wrinkles ;.apd apparently have 
much ado to hold up the. boots that 

} rawn on both sides of his once sturdy 
egs. 

Instead of strutting about, 09 .for- 
merly, with his threercomered hat on 
one side; flourishing his cu4gel> and 
bringing it down every moment with a 
hearty thump upon the ground * looking' 
every one sturdily in the fact, and troll- 
ing out a stave of a catch or a drinking 
song ; he now goes about whistling 
thoughtfully to himself, with Jiis head 
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damping dawn, hi# cudgol tucked uadar 
hi^arm^ and. his hands thrust to 
bottom of his brcecbes>,po*keta, which 
ave evidcutly empty. 

Such is the/ pligjhti of honest John 
Bull at present) yet for all this the old 
fellow’s spirit is as tall and as gallant as 
ever. If you drop the least expression 
of sympatny or concern, he takes fire m 
an instant ; swears that he is the richest 
and stoutest fellow m the country ; talks 
oft laying out large sums to adorn his 
.house or to, buy another estate; and, 
with a valiant swagger and grasping of 
his cudgel, longs exceedingly to nave 
another bout at quarter-staff. 

■ Though- there may be something ra- 
ther whimsical in all this, yet 1 confess 
.1 cannot look upon John’s situation, 
-without strong feelings of interest. 
With, all his odd humours and obstinate 
prejudices, he » a sterling hearted old 
blade. He may not be so wonderfully 
fine a fellow as he thinks himself, but 
'he is at least twice as good as his neigh- 
bours represent him. His virtues are 
all his own; all plain, home-bred and 
unaffected. , His very faults amuck of 
the raciness of his good qualities. His 
extravagance savours of his generosity; 
his quarrelsomeness of his courage ; his 
oredulity of his open faith ; his vanity of 
his pride ; and hi9 bluntness of his sin- 
cerity* They are all the redundancies 
of a rich and liberal character. He is 
like his own oak; rough without, but 
sound and solid within; whose bark 


abounds with excrescences in propor- 
tion to the growth and grandeur of the 
timber; and whose branches make a 
fearful groaning and murmuring in the 
least storm, from their very magnitude 
and luxuriance. There is" something, 
too, in the appearance of his old family 
mansion that is extremely poetical and 
picturesque ; and, as long as it cart be 
rendered comfortably habitable, I should 
almost tremble to see it meddled with 
during the present conflict of tastes and 
opinions. Some of his advisers are no 
doubt good architects that might be of 
service ; but many I fear are mere le- 
vellers, who when they had once got to 
work with their mattocks on the vene- 
rable edifice, would never stop until 
they had brought it to the ground, and 
perhaps buried themselves among the 
ruins. All that I wish is, that John’s 
present troubles may teach him more 
prudence in future. That he may ceasfe 
to distress his mind about oilier people’s 
affairs ; that he may give up the fruit- 
less attempt to promote the good of his 
neighbours, and the peace and happiness 
of the w orld, by dint of the cudgel ; 
that he may remain quietly at home ; 
gradually get his house into repair; cul- 
tivate his rich estate according to his 
fancy; husband his income — if he thinks 
proper; bring his unruly children into 
order — if he can; renew the jovial 
scenes of ancient prosperity ; and long 
enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, ail 
honourable, and a merry old age. 


LETTER FROM A EVIDENT AT CUBA. •' 

(Since it is not improbable that the relations between Great Britain and the Island of Cubk 
will, at no distant period, become more important and immediate, we are happy to lay 
before our readers the following account of that settlement, which we believe to be at 
faithful as it is lively and interesting.] '* 

Havanna, May 2 , I8I9. country are just as ignorant as myselfj 
YOU are not 'aware, my dear friend, their prescriptions, although totally dil- 
wbat a task you impose upon me : to ferent, invariably ptoduce the saine di- 
write merely a note is a fatiguing opera- feet— the death of the patient, 
tion here, attd you desire a letter con- The negro women, to the Confusiop 
tabling a * circumstantial account of of science, treat the vormto negro with 
aU that strikes me in the New World, much better success than pie faculty * v 
I will, however, endeavour to satisfy the confiderice which they inspire, tran- 
you. quiltizeS the patient, ana nature pro-* 

In the first place, I shall inform you, bably performs the rest. The captains 
that rinoe I have been here, four-fifths who have brought over these good crea- 
of those who accompanied me from tures from the coast of Africa,' are, 
Europe have gradually disappeared. Al- themselves obliged to implore their as- 
feujsi all new-comers are attacked by sistance, and owe their lives topersdrisj 
that dreadful disease, the vormto negro , whom they have tom from their coun-i 
beMer known by the name of the yellow tty, and deprived of freedom. 'Thiii 
fever. Respecting the cause of this disease kills with terrible dispatch." 
malady and the remedies to be employ- Woe to him whose conscience is 'riot 
ed against it, the physicians of this clear! ^You cannot be absent two of 
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ttaft 6 ({<UflrSr without heating, On your 
<l^«h dfeotnc <rf root ac- 
quftfofrnce*! > This has occurred to me 
Uriels. The person -*£ whose de- 
a^priaed was a young 
FieitohjHttn* fiamdtfSt. Amfard, who was 
preparing Ui deliver lectures on ehe- 
and J^hov having resided three 
yta/& in i the colony, was considered as 
i^W^dUo' the ete mate. The second, 
4 caocely nineteen years. old, was the son 
•of JVi. Darte, Che celebrated porcelain 
4Hanu&£t*uer, who has such a hand- 
aomt shop in the Palais Royal at Paris. 
The accomplishments, amiable disposi- 
*ioo,aud - modesty of this young man, 
had gained him many friends, 
t Havanna is not the only seat of this 
tUeacjful disease; it prevails in all the 
ports of the island of Cuba. I have just 
Rprned, that of one hundred French- 
men who were sent about two months 
since to Nuevitas, half have already pe- 
rished. The country indeed is more 
bpakhy, but thither also the vomit o negro 
Oxteads its ravages, though there it is 
neither fo common, so violent, nor so 
faul. 

The natives are not so completely 
exempted from the yellow fever as is 
generally supposed ; it is only on one 
severe condition that they can secure 
themselves from its attacks, namely, 
never quitting the Havanna, or tne 
other nprts ot the island. Those who 
embark for the continent of America; 
or tor Europe, and even such as have 
lived for some years in the interior of 
the -country, cannot return without 
danger to their town residences. I 
have just witnessed the death of a girl of 
ten years: she was bom in the Havanna, 
and brought up a few leagues from the 
- city, whuher she had come to attend 
some. family festivity, no more to return. 
Instances of this kind are not rare. 

' You may possibly imagine that the 
disease is less active during tin? six. 
months qf the year when tHe sun quits 
this part of the torrid zone. This no- 
tion, though generally received, is crro- 
neous. It is unfortunately but too cer- 
tain that the vomito negro carries off 
fresh victiins> every day, only in less 
number in autumn and winter than in 
spring and summer. At this moment 
it rages with great violence : in the latter 
half of April, it swept away seventy-six 
Frenchmen. The English, and other 
Europeans, suffer in tne same propor- 
tion. I am surrounded by dead and 
dying. When 1 go out, I meet hun- 
dreds of priests running, crossing them- 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 79 . 


•elves, in all directions : some are carry- 
ing lhe ho9t; others, smgmg byrorts ffer 
the dead, are walking in ptofcession to- 
wards the church-yard. If I return 
home, twenty bells, which are Con- 
tinually going, produce a much more 
painful impression upon my soul than 
the scenes that I have just quitted. 
What most astonishes me is, that those 
who are not attacked by the disease do 
not leave a country cursed with so hor- 
rible a scourge. The love of gain has 
its martyrs : people are loth to relinquish 
a speculation in which they have em- 
barked, and therefore remain. Each 
nation adheres to its peculiar character : 
the Frenchman drowns reflection by 
singing, the Englishman by drinking. 
A 9 I can neither sing nor drink, I shall 
seek refuge in the country, where I will 
continue my letter, if the vomito negro 
does not putaue me thither. 

Here I am established, in the midst 
of a dreary country, covered with vol- 
canic ruins, without any prospect, but 
that of a few thinly scattered trees 
which afford no shade, and the pale 
grten of which has no charm for the 
imagination. I shall entertain you this 
time with a subject less dismal than the 
vomito negro. 1 have already informed 
you that I was sixty days on the pas- 
sage : I was impatient to discover land, 
and still more to set foot on it. Fancy 
painted it as the most beautiftil country 
m- the world ; but how different was the 
reality l Instead of an enchanting coast, 
enamelled with a thousand flowers, and 
watered Ivy twenty mcandring streams, 
all was hare, dreary, and desolate. Much 
as I was disappointed,' I still beheld in 
idea our learned and indefatigable Pfctit 
du Tfiouare, climbing like a goat over 
the rocks that scarcely project above the 
water, his eye-glass constantly in mo- 
tion, himself in despair at not finding a 
single plant to increase his collection, 
at length relinquishing all hope* and 
asking, with his habitual good-humour 
and serenity, ** But whither have you 
brought me?” — without further re- 
proaching me for this scurvy trick. — 
Should the mania of visiting foreign 
countries ever seize you, my friend, con- 
sult not professed travellers or geogra- 
phers, who merely copy the former ; ap- 
ply for information to, mercantile and 
sea-faring men, who are not led away 
by imagination, but see things as they 
really are. Here we are, however, in the 
harbour of Havanna, which is celebrated 
enough to deserve some description. 
wSl.xiv. Z 
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JBfftmyou * after* yo\k observe on yw 
left a fart, called Mono, under the guns 
of which all ships are obliged to pas* i 
the eminence on which it is built, its 
extent, and atill more the threatening 
attitude of its cannon, give to this fort 
an air that commands respect. On ap- 
proaching nearer to .the entrance, you 
perceive on the right some small coun- 
try houses, and in the distance a village 
called Ssdua. This, prospect is very 
pleasing. In a few minutes you sail up 
the narrow channel, which leads into 
ihe; port, and a prodigious basin of an 
0«al figure suddenly opens upon the 
view. Here from a thousand to twelve 
bundled flags of all nations are fre- 
quently seen flying at once. Tyre her- 
•elf could not have afforded a more 
magnificent spectacle : but another pro- 
spect soon puts an end to alf reflection 
and companion. On the right the city 
is concealed by a thick wall, above 
which scarcely any thing can be disco- 
vered but a few church steeples, from 
the heavy appearance of which it may 
be presumed, that, in the embellishment 
of this city, the services of architects 
have been entirely dispensed with. On 
the left of the port are seen several 
houses belonging to the village of La 
Regia, and in the back-ground a numt 
her of trees* the only ornaments of this 
immense basin. In vain would you 
look for rocks picturesquely crowned 
with wood, verdant hills, or buildings 
rising in the form of an amphitheatre. 

The port of Havanna, without doubt 
tfce most spacious in America, is gra- 
dually, decreasing in depth with a ra- 
pidity that ought to excite the serious 
attention of the mother country, and of 
the colony. It is ascertained, that the 
channel leading to it has, in sixty-nine 
years, become fifty-nine vares narrower, 
being now no more than one hundred 
and fifty vares in breadth. In the year 
1743, it was twenty-four feet deep ; at 
present it is only seventeen. In the 
same year the depth of water at the en- 
trance of the harbour was sixty feet ; 
now it is but eighteen. The evil is 
known* and the remedies for it would 
doubtless be extremely easy ; but firm- 
ness and perseverance are requisite for 
their application, and these seem to be 
wanting as well in the officers of go- 
vernment as in private individuals. 

Before I leave the harbour, I must 
inform you that a machine has been 
erected here for masting ships, which is 
•aid to be very ingenious, and excites 
th e admiration of foreign seamen. It 


was constructed upwards of twenty yew 
since, after the plans of Pietro Gatel, a 
native of Catalonia, who, however, was 
deprived of the honour and profit of tfie 
invention by the then governor. Me 
could not even obtain permission to 
erect his machine j vexation and waul 
soon afterwards consigned him to the 
grave, and his widow and children tvexe 
left at the Havanna in abjqct indigence. 

Now that you are acquainted with 
the harbour, permit me to conduct you 
into the city. As soon as you have 
landed, you perceive a narrow' arch that 
leads into it. From the beach to this 
gate the distance is ten paces. At the 
first step you feel yourself sinking into a 
quagmire, but you keep up your spirits 
with the idea, that, when this space is 
passed you, shall find firm footing. 
When once through the gate, you dis- 
cover your mistake; to the right, to the 
left, and before you, there is nothing 
but a swamp, and the straight streets 
merely indicate that you must not ex- 
pect to be in the dry till you have reach- 
ed the house you are in quest of. The 
streets are not paved ; there is no drain 
for the water ; the ground continues in 
the state in which it was originally 
created. The Havanna may be said to 
be one vast sewer, from which pestilen- 
tial exhalations ^re incessantly rising. 
As soon as you enter the place, you are 
assailed by an intolerable stench, which 
adheres to, and does not again quit you. 

You advance through dirty narrow 
streets, lined with low houses, the un- 
glazed windows of which are only closed 
with wooden shutters. Their popu- 
lousness merely serves to aggravate the 
painful impression : thousands of w’hites 
and blacks, mostly covered with rags, 
excite disgust in the newly-arrived stran- 
ger; his brilliant expectations vanish, 
and all that he sees is totally different 
from what he anticipated. The whole 
way you have to defend your face from 
swarms of muskitoes, and your ears 
from the everlasting din of eight or ten 
bells. One tolls for a dying person^ an- 
other for a funeral, a third for divine 
service. At length you reach your inn, 
which you would not take to be such, 
unless you were told so. A prodigious 
hall, as large as our barns, and almost as 
bare, is the public room ; the small cells 
of bed chambers are, if any thing, still 
more naked. Here you find yourself 
without any other furniture than a 
truckle-bed. You throw yourself upon 
it, rather in order to see and hear no 
more, than to sleep. Vain hope ! The 
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^tHck^ hkti mAttWss, which you hove 
xjbtHhfed after bag sbhditatten, pt&- 
'Aifced Intolerable heat and uneasiness ^ 
aftieb does not visit you; and tmfortu- 
ridtcly you cannot here dream with your 
seVetl open, for the moans that proceed 
fraiit me aifJoimUg chamber, would cast 
* £l6dm q/ter the liveliest imagination. 
Such was mV case the first night: no 
sooner had 1 risen than I hastened to 
'inquire concerning my sick neighbour, 
whose groans had so disturbed me. 
“ He is but/’ was the reply: this paci- 
fied me, till I heard next day that he 
Was gone out, never to return, having 
been retched away to be buried. 

This, my friend, is a faithful descrip- 
tion of my first day. Three fourths of 
the new-comers have quite enough of 
it, and embark again immediately : mi- 
litary men are usually in the greatest 
hurry to get away, whence I infer, that 
notwithstanding their bravery, they are 
fonder of life than might be supposed. 

In vain you seek to amuse yourself ; 
here is not one building worthy of 
notice, no public garden, not a tree to 
shade you from the sun— -nothing but 
narrow muddv streets, and low houses, 
the construction of which proclaims the 
infancy of the art. In short, Havanna 
seems to have been built expressly for the 
inhabitants by which it is peopled. In 
Europe, the mo9t abject wretchedness 
cannot present a more disgusting spec- 
tacle, than those creatures, with* black 
and brown faces, who fill the public 
streets ; whose bodies, where they are 
not covered with squalid rags, exhibit 

B lasters, poultices, and blisters of Spanish 
ies. In a word, you fancy yourself 
not in a town, but in a vast hospital. 

Methinks I hear you ask, “Do the 
more opulent inhabitants then never 
quit their houses They certainly do, 
but they are seldom seen on foot ; the 
heat and the dirt oblige them to make 
their excursions in a volatile. As to the 
Women, whether rich or poor, custom 
forbids them the use of their feet ; they 
cannot go abroad except in a carriage, 
ted then they are almost wholly con- 
cealed from unhallowed looks by a cloth 
ctkrtain.' A peep into their houses is 
more entertaining. The largest apart- 
ment it level witn the ground, and the 
doors and windows are constantly open. 
You know not at first what to call this 
apartment, for yob see carriages, toilet, 
ted bed, all huddled together. Is it a 
teaeh-house, a parlour, or a bed-cham- 
ber l It is all three ; and though it is 
open to the street; yet «tt domestic ofioes 


ora performtd itt k— ney, even the wo- 
men put on their there as quiedy 

as if they were skreened from every in- 
trusive eye. In London or Paris such a 
scene would attract a crowd of specta- 
tors ; here it is scarcely noticed. Whether 
London has the advantage m point of 
morality I will not pretend to decide ; 
but certainly more decorum prevails i* 
that city. 

Towards evening, in the hope of in- 
demnifying yourself with social inter- 
course for tne disappointment* of the 
day, you repair to some acquaintance, 
or to one of the person* to whom you 
have been recommended. You find the 
master of the house and hie fkmUy in 
awful solitude. Perhaps you have come 
too early. Such is your first thought. 
You wait one hour, and then « second ; 
not a soul arrives to interrupt the dull- 
ness of the conversation. In this country 
it is a real effort to talk, fVom which you 
feel, as it were, bathed in ponpirataan. 
Very soon tired of speaking atoue^ you 
sink down upon your seat, and, after the 
example of your host, resign yourself to 
sleep. On waking, you are offered a 
large glass of water $ this is the signal 
for separating, and after being well en- 
tertained, according to the ideas of the 
colony, you take your leave. 

The lodging- rooms here are of extra- 
ordinary dimensions ; take measure of 
the apartments of the king’s library, and 
you may then form an idea of them*. In 
some of these rooms you observe furni- 
ture of European workmanship) but 
they appear not the less bare ? for it 
would require a whole magazine of 
goods to make any kind of show. In a 
country, moreover, where furniture is 
liable to injury from vermin, heat, and 
damp, it would be necessary to renew it 
every two or three years, which would 
be very expensive. The natives, there- 
fore, prefer keeping their gold and their 
piastres, on wnicli those enemies can* 
not make any impression, and the sight 
of which affords much more gratification 
to the uncultivated mind than the pro- 
ductions of art and taste. 

I need not teU you that the mer- 
chants were the first to set the example 
of embellishing their house#, but hitherto 
they have been followed by very few. 
The first families in the country stall ad- 
here to their ancient manners and sim- 
plicity. In their apartments scarcely any 
other articles of furniture are to be see* 
than chests or boxes ; these they place her© 
and there upon chairs, and naineafter the 
use to whit»they»appUed. Thatwhkii 
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contains paper*, fiuv tmumee* they cad 
the secretaire, and that which* holds their 
linen, the cOtnmode, Hence you may 
perceive that they ate no strangers to the 
ilifFoKDt uses to which our various ar- 
ticles of furniture are appropriated. 

In a' country where tne refinement* of 
social life are scoeely known, dramatic 
entertainments and balls are almost in- 
dispensably necessary. Respecting the 
former I shall merely tell von, that the 
j Mysteries,” which so highly delighted 
•our ancestors, are stilL represented nere. 

I was present at the performance of the 
!“ Triumph qf the Ave Maria this tragi- 
comedy' terminates with the sodden ap- 
pearance of a valiant knight, mounted 
on & real horse, and waving the bleeding 
head of an infidel on the point of his 
lance* I cannot describe the horror 
which this sight produced in me; but 
to. the rest of the spectators it afforded 
high gratification— no faintingfits, no 
nervous weaknesses, none of those affec- 
tations by which you men in Europe 
rare continually imposed upon. Haw 
;Oould a fiction shock the feelings of fe- 
male* accustomed to bulUh^Us, and 
who are daily liable to encounter the 
corpse of a murdered fellow-creature? 

Let me now conduct you to the as- 
sembly-rooms. These are situated about 
. half a mile from the town. An avenue 
leada to them, at the extremity of which 
is a statue of Charles III. , It is small, 
and the dress is so faithfully copied as to 
give the king quite a ridiculous appear- 
ance. I am highly displeased with the 
sculptor, whose chisel has thus ex- 
posed the best and most enlightened of 
the Spanish monarch* to the public de- 
rision. I had almost forgotten to men- 
tion, that upon the road close to this 
statue lies a block of marble, upon which 
is rudely sketched the head of Christo- 
pher Columbus. This shapeless image 
of that great man, relinquished almost 
. as soon as begun, lies in tne dust at the 
king’s feet— a correct emblem of the 
.ingratitude of the monarch whom he 
served. About twenty years ago, during 
a momentary enthusiasm occasioned by 
the removal of the remains of the .dis- 
coverer of the new world from San Do- 
. raingo to Havana*, it was determined 
to erect a statue in. honour of him ; 
. some* money was collected for the pur- 
pose j but not a purse was opened on a 
second application,, and the artist aban- 
doned his .work in its present unfinished 
state. The insult thus offered to the 
memory of Columbus will be repaid $ 
his.mhes will not remain-her*; . a- people 


«urfa worthy fMresngrtfaflK twill 
avenge hum 4+- Buttwreauscutothb baAs 
of tbe Havaanai ?/.r 

Five orsix hundred; voiaktee are em- 
ployed hi com* eying the* 1 arises iandr gen- 
tlemen to* the rooms v These vclantes are 
not to be compared with themcauwst of 
our post-chaises ; theyare diawn by two 
horses; and driven by Weeks. You outer 
the assembly-room*, - but soon pendeive 
that dancing k but a secondary object 
of the company. The 1 first apartments 
through which you pass’ are fall of tables 
completely covered with goMaiiuhsihrar. 
The largest sums are lost and won in a 
minute with a sangfroid whoDy un- 
known in Europe*. What renders this 
spectacle the more amusing is, to observe 
this Countess, or that Marchioness* seat- 
ed between a Spanish monk and aDuteh 
sailor, and enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
which they puff at her from their segars. 
•Here gam ol mg is not condemned by the 
public opinion; the priest, the gentle- 
man, the magistrate, the merchant, eit 
down to the green table with the same 
composure as they would perform the 
most indifferent aetioo. The father of 
a< family conducts his wife and daughter 
into the ball-room, and then joins the 
gamesters ; all this is quire a matter of 
course. It is not accounted degrading 
to keep the bank; the best proof of 
which is, that the bankers belong to 
the noblest families in the colony. The 
laws and the commands of the governor, 
indeed, threaten gamblers with severe 
penalties ;> but those who are charged 
with the duty of prosecuting transgress- 
ors, find it more advantageous to skreen 
them ; they, therefore, undertake to per- 
suade the governor that gaming is a ne- 
cessary evil, and, doubtless, their argu- 
ments are convincing, since it i* earned 
on with open doors and almost in public. 

We are now in the bail-room, which 
is decorated with simplicity and taste. 
A hundred tapers pour a brilliant light 
over the ladies, who fonn *a semicircle 
at one extremity of the room. This is 
the most agreeable moment of the illu- 
sion. Large black eyes, faces full of ex- 
pression, and' the prettiest little feetj in 
the world, could not fail to shake the 
most rigid stoic, to whatever country he 
might belong.. The gentlemen are seated 
on the opposite side of the rdonu Du- 
ring the whole of the ball the sexes 
never intermingle. The masters of the 
ceremonies callout the parties to dance, 
and so strict is the decorum maintained 
in the room, that you would almost 
imagine the formalities observed tab© the 
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J83Pi} L&tortsffm'm Mkridm* AbC*b*. 

tbe JimiiB intm- ittedttD me at this i ntameqt of (keen* 
^■dednatithciidaneeSirif the«»vagea of periorityof the white* ■ to the blacks, I 
Paraguay. The ball opens* with a ink should hay® replied : “ Only opeu your 
ooetiiwfcich k rhpchteO’ tat disgust, not eyes said judge.?' Thedcocnt gaiety of 
iconiitiehota&i but from necessity ; the these negroes oft both eexesy the softness 
iraiimet tttep » inoreJike talking than of their Matures, and the cordiality that 
i darning, : and this is better suited to. a prevails among them, cannot but excite 
>countny whore the i lightest motion do- the roost favourable prepoesesssoos. 

' privesyfru of /breath and strength. They sore by nature unpmisatm and 

ik is asbffiouh task to drive the ladies musicians, and 1 will venture to predict, 
fcom theirs eats. No sooner have they that if tbe colony should eveir nave a 
spitted theatiitudd of repose, than they literature to boast of, it will be indebted 
loiejall the graces with which your fancy for it to the blacks. “ Whatl” you 
i invested them they hop like cripples ; may ask, “ are the whites then inferior 
. the, tight shoes which pinch their feet to them?*' 1 have no hesitation to ad- 
: occasion diem severe pain at every step ; mit, that this is the case between tbe 
their sufferings ate so auroogly cxpres&tfi tropics* The black here retains the 
hi then countenances as to distort their whole physical and moral energy which 
features. Their shape is not supported he received from the Greatou 'She molt 
' by any corset, and they jiave no notion scorching sun leaves him in full posses- 
of holding tlieir robes, for 1 must tell aiton of his powers— pay, his- heat,, how- 
you that the French fashion of dress is ever intense, scarcely suffices the negro, 
of very recent adoption in this country, who not only in- the evening, but also 
Not more than ten years since, females during the day, seeks an increase of 
were aoenstomed to appear in public just warmth from his fire, which is con- 
in tbesame state as they had risen from stantly kept burning. The white, on 
bed* the other hand, transported from a tem- 

The men are less awkward, because Derate to a tropical climate, manifestly 
jthey suffer no annoyance from their degenerates ; for ten hours of the day 
» shoes, but they want that dignity of air he is, as it were, annihilated, and utteiiy 
and. attitude which is so necessary in incapable of any exertion either of body 
-the minuet; they are, moreover, utter or mind: to read for a quarter of an 
strainers to the peculiar character of hoar is here a martyrdom; If an adver- 
tbat dance. These barbarians presume sary to the doctrine of the unlimited 
to present themselves to their partners perfectibility of man were placed be- 
i in; surtouts, and with round hats, or tween the tropics, he would he obliged 
none at all. Whites alone are admitted to seek proofs in support of his system 
to the balls which I have just described, among the whites, not among the 
and you perceive that they cannot boast blacks. 

of having adhered to the original in ten- The elegance of the dress of the free 

tian of the minuet. This honour be- negroes of the island of Cuba, nay their 
longs exclusively to the free negroes. 1 demeanour alone, indicates that they 
cannot express toe astonishment 1 felt on are in easy circumstances. This is 
seeing these blacks, of graceful figure, actually the case, and their highly-laud- 
goiog up to their partners, holding able industry is the source of their 
their dress-hats in their- hands, and then wealth. The indolenceof the Spaniards 
covering themselves with a dignity that has given the monopoly of the mecha- 
. begins to be rare oven in ancient Eu- nical arts to the free negroes, who work 
rope* The. negro-women are not sur- without intermission; and as they are 
passed by the men ; all their motions much more temperate than Europeans, 
are graceful and noble ; it is evident and handicraft labour obtains very high 
that they do not torture their feet to de* wages in Cuba, their savings increase 
privc them of their proper shape : they fast, especially as the lowest rate of in- 
draft* with taste, and they hokl their terest in this country is 20 per cent, 
robes with aa elegance which even the The free negroes in general reside in the 
admirers of your Opera would not fail to towns; they have an unconquerable 
'ipplaud. aversion to a country life and rural oc- 

I werit to die negro ball with the in- cupations. It is but natural drat they 
tendon of amuring myself fora moment should dislike places and objects which 
at the expense or the company ; but I remind them of their servitude and suf- 
■»i was mistaken in ray reckoning. What ferings. The preference which they 
' 1 found here , was infinitely better than manifest for the towns has long e&dtea 
- what 1 had 1 quitted; and had rany one apprehensions m the government and 
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the more discern irie inhabitants 6F the 
colony; btit the evil was petcefveti too 
late, and now it admits not of remedy. 
The number of free negroes has in- 
creased to such a degree, that it would 
be impossible for the government to 
compel them to live dispersed in the 
country, where, scattered over an exten- 
sive space, they would have had fewer 
opportunities of associating together, 
and acquiring a knowledge of their 
strength. This they now know — they 
knOw their numbers, artd they will not 
much longer endure a condition, in 
which, notwithstanding their manumis- 
sion, they are exposed to daily insult. 

At Rome the manumission of slaves 
was not attended with any bad conse- 
quences : the slaves were of the same 
colour 3is their masters, and as soon as 
they were declared free, they formed a 
part of the state ; every freedman was a 
citizen added to the republic. As the 
taint of their origin was not obvious to 
the eye, it was soon erased from the 
memory. In our modem colonies the 
case is different; the black cannot 
change his colour, which i$ an insu- 
perable obstacle to the attainment of 
civil honours ; so that he cannot fill the 
meanest post that in other countries is 
relinquished to the drees of the people. 
The white will never allow of a political 
equality between himself and the negro. 
Tnis is a prejudice, I shall be told — sU 
it is ; but never was prejudice so deeply 
rooted. Put M. Destutt de Tracy, than 
whom no man has a stronger abhor- 
rence of social distinctions, to the test — 
place a negro over him as colonel, and 
see whether he will pay the most cheer- 
ful obedience to his commands. 

These free negroes, whose circum- 
stances are daily improving, begin also 
to pay more attention to the education 
of their children. They have their pa- 
rasites ; for the indigent white, who is 
not above accepting an invitation to 
their table, pays for his entertainment 
by declaiming against the prejudice 


Whldh attaches " i 'dflft ttdft f 
sequcnCe to a drfforence of rofedr. Hb 
is sure to remark that the black sohfl^r 
has as mthtary an appeartfn&e ’ as itief 
White: that Christopne's ifr<frVn* f b&i 
comes him as well as if im hktfbefch 
bom to a throne ; and thttt’h^grb 
makes as good a count, m^ui*,’ and 
duke, as any other man. These Ar- 
teries do not foil to produce f heir tfftef: 
the negro already lays claim to ttfvff 
rights ; he desires places and Uvetir 
honorary distinctions ; he begiiis tb'b£ 
listened to, because he begins fd bfe 
feared ; and as much with a View td 
satisfy him as to raise money, Spain 
has now permitted the mulattoes to 

{ mrehase the privilege of wearing epati- 
ettes — a measure equally impolitic atofr 
injudicious. It humbles the Spanish 
officer, embitters the whites, and be- 
trays to the blacks the secret that they 
are feared. 

In 1811, according to public docu- 
ments, there were here 114,000 free 
persons of colour and 212,000 slaves, 
forming together a mass of 326,000 
blacks. The white population amount- 
ed to 274,000 souls ; consequently there 
were 55 blacks to 45 whites. The 
number of free negroes to slaves is as 
1 to 2 : in the French colonies, bcfoOe 
the Revolution, it was as 1 to 32 ; In 
the English it is as 1 to 65. The Eng- 
lish colonial system is undoubtedly the 
best. Whoever has any particular ob- 
ject in view, must employ adequate 
means for its attainment : if the thitst of 
gain tempts you to keep slaves, ybur 
own safety requires you to make tnerti 
feel that they are such, to obstruct as 
much as possible the recovery of their 
liberty, and not sutler another negrh 
population to spring up beside that' 
which is doomed to labour in servi- 
tude, enjoying with freedom opportuni-f 
ties of acquiring, wealth by industry, 1 
and nevertheless not only kept at a dts-; 
tance by invincible prejudice, but daily' 
exasperated by insult and contumely. 


REMAINS OP PETER CORCORAN.* ' * 

A STRANGE reaction seems about to meat of poetry im$cmtiimedt-->w4Mij 
take place in the world of letters. At the personal seems declining idft* ifcn 
the time when all things seem fast tend- literary character— *a spirit iMti vtxmm 
ing to mere criticism — when no pro- among the poets and thoiritoos ththb*' 
spect is left unsketched, no shade of selves, which bids 'fait to neme: tbeu: 
feeling unsung, and no image or senti- stoutest realities among us* In theadry 

: 'r ■■ ** > io ■ c *ir ' j- . uii 1 bar 

• Tho Fmmf ; m selection from the > Reetical Remain* of rtrebrre P eter Corcoran, c f 
Gray*e lim, Stutfentat Caw, wish trbrief ‘Memoir of hfci fcifev * awv • " hh ’ ui ’ * 
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midst of the age of paper we have hints 
of the age of iron. The wits are begin- 
ning, not merely to praise, but to exer- 
cise the heroic art ot boxing — perhaps 
from an Instinctive dread of the en- 
croachments of the literary spirit, and a 
natural repugnance to the shadowy ex- 
istence which they possess in their 
writings. On the same principle some of 
them give themselves to racket-playing, 
as though “ they were entirely devoted to 
the art — married to that immortal bride.” 
Some cherish an enthusiasm for the 
sports of the field— some for robust ang- 
ling— and some, less venturous, for 
mere good cheer — and all are anxious 
to proclaim their skill in racket-play- 
ing, shootiug, fishing, and eating, as 
though they were jealous of their per- 
sonal identity, and feared that the world 
would imagine them fit for nothing 
hut criticism. Time was when the fa- 
cetious re\ iewer was jocose on his wig, 
his dressing-gown, and his spectacles; 
but now he lays aside these old symbols 
of authority, emblematically beats the 
covers for game, baits his hook for a 
belipving public, and threatens to en- 
force his dfecisions by personal strength, 
like a true American judge ! Our bre- 
thren of the north pitch their tent in 
the hills through a whole number, and 
play all kinds of mad pranks beneath its 
shadow* In another of our periodicals 
we hnd one with. whom few can dis- 
pute the critical laurel (if such a laurel 
there be) choosing rather to be thought 
the best racket-player than the' besl 
prose-writer in England. In the same 
work, we see the productions of corre- 
spondents the most opposite — a dainty 
effusion of Barry Cornwall, protected by 
an article on “ Fighting, by a young 
Gentleman of the Fancy.” If things 
proceed in this way, the Fives Court 
will soon be the only fair avenue to 
Parnassus, and a man must literally 
fight his way to fame. Reviews and 
Magazines will become worthy of their 
names — the first will glitter with the 
regular rank and file, in martial array, 
and the latter will be so filled with com- 
bustible materials, that, like Acres with 
die challenge, we shall be afraid to open 
them lest they should go off. Then we 
shall only desire to see the bars of gold 
issuing from the Bank at Mr. Ricardo's 
bidding, and we may welcome again the 
aera of substantiate! * 

The work before us is the pleasantest 
indication which we have yet seen of 

• See the Reading School Epilogue. 
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this pugnacious spirit. It purports to 
comprise the remains of a young man* 
wholo&t his mistress and his life by his 
attachment to “ the Fancy,” with a 
memoir by the editor; but we need 
scarcely say that this is merely one of 
those tricks which neither deceive nor 
are intended to deceive any one, and 
that Peter Corcoran, like Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, has never had existence, 
except that which his editor has con- 
ferred on him. The circumstances in 
which the hero is placed during his 
brief career are well adapted for the 
editor’s purpose; — there is, of course, 
abundant room for sketches of the noble 
art, to which the life of Corcoran was de- 
voted — his divided love for fighting and 
for his mistress affords fair scope for a 
variety of pleasant antithesis and lively 
punning — and the contrast between his 
original hopes and his sad destiny gives 
occasion to starts of real tenderness and 
pathos, which, after all, are to our tastes 
the most pleasing part of the volume. 
A>mong the ** Remains” is an Ameri- 
can Tragedy, the scene of which is laid 
in the back settlements, but which wc 
suspect is much more agreeable than 
any. thiug which really passes among 
the infatuated colonists. It is in the 
style of “ Tom Thumb” and “ Boni- 
bastes Furioso,” but has considerably 
more of intellect and meaning in its wit 
than either of these fantastical vagaries. 
This is followed by a fragment, called 
** The Fields of Tothill, a light and 
pleasant medley in the measure of Don 
Juan, which abounds iu good-natured 
satire, aqd is not without its traces of 
genuine beauty. The following stanzas 
are a specimen of the first : 

“ The tale I now begin i> a* romantic 

At any thing in Tom Moore*# L&Ua Rookh; 

The lovers are as mystic and as frantic. 

But they »re not Turkish — that *# against the 
book. 

1 wish they had play'd off some Eastern antic. 

Or liv'd in any Haram*s palmy nook, 

But they have not — and 1 would sooner die 
Than make them oriental, with a lie. 

“ Southey would pot them into India quickly. 
Make them amenable to wooden gods ; 

But 1, who do not wish to act so stricUy, 

Would not expose them to such solemn rods : 
They can’t be foreign, but they might be sickly. 
Though snug at home as peas arc in their pods ; 
There ’s something grand, tho', in Hindoo myth««- 
logy, 

Yet what to them or me is dusk Theology. 

“ They were not Catholics, nor Calvinists, 

, Nor 8wedeoborgi4ns, nor yet Amlnlane ; 

TMff ww net mmm wkhthe Me thodi sm . 

N»r kmm d heart hmwUw Iho t o wn ie ns ? 
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They wera'fttte*i» ( "w1rit , 'riie *tfoinBi*4, 

Church people ht his Mhf e st y** hMiefnu ; 

They were? In short, of else their totes -belle hs, 
Exceeding fond, but veryfer from^doul. * 

“ I wish to'lteaven tJiey had beeh born 'fn ’Turkey, 
For bookseftcf* despise inT.ngliah book ; ‘ 

And though I held my head a little perty, 

And cultivated an Immortal took, 

Unless the he/rfs mind an^l face were murky. 
They’d see me in the Counter cfe they took 
A page to sell, although the whole was made. for it. 
And deuce a penny should I e’er get paid for it.” 

The passage which we are about to 
quote, affords us a glimpse of what the 
author might do if he would condescend 
to be serious : 

*• lfy heroine’s natfeu is at she best called Betsy, 

A very laughing, rosy tost of cwtnre : 

The more romantic name of Rose or Jessy 

Was dto, beyond a doubt, to ltcr sweet nature. 
Her hair is what the Cockney School Call tressy ; 

* And toteftneas, like oil, gtotses each feature 
Of her round dimpling co un ten an c e , and lends 
A quakerish took— but warmer than a firinttt. 

M While you gaze silly at her eyes, you ’re brewing 
A cup of dangcrou*.mi*chief for your drinking ; 
They look all full of sweet aud maddening ruin. 
And do a deal of havoc with their winking ; 

They *re like the darkest flowrets with the dew in; 

And if you meet them fVilly there *s no slinking ; 
They snare one like the serpent’s, till one feels 
Very confus'd between the head and heels. 

** A rq w d hew Ups them raa smtttng maetntt >, 
Which much invketh othsr lips jto kitting : 

I wish 1 ne'er had witness'd such completeness 
Of face — them *s not a charm of uatua^missing. 
Her words trip Item her toagae with all the neat- 
ness 

Of morning dairy-maids, when winds are hissing 
In the early leaves. 1 would that 1 were wittier. 
To liken her to somcthlngthat Is prettier. 

There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for such a face ; 

I ’ve seen fac-timiles of cheeks and chins, 

But none with all her warmth, or half her 
grace. 

Some of the scarcest portraits of choice queens, 
Such a* the Scottish Mary, give a trace ; 

But her sweet visage always looks the cosier — 
She’s something like Miss Stevens (Stephens)— 
only rosier.” 


• MtttoiadaiM 

When Israelite science and cautioffc+Mke; 
tepr’ttheatckJMmtY YdnflhU t**'P*tff4fct 
less, , mv rcerl Mtqw 

Jted wbrii mm t u yb Wm »i 

up .the roxy at a fair or a hoH<flW : J ,, 

Make your fist TV^e WiOi’i’iclt ; 

But never again, taff, cBmWtft'such a folly, pray 1 
As sigh to be one of the messxqates of Crib. 
Leave the P. C. purse, for others tojfindIR-Jf” " 
Throw up no hat ip a Mmiliey Wbrttfltt t 
Bid adieu, fey the two-penny post, to’Jrfet^RliWall, 
And take the outside of the coafh, ^ie pound 
' one! • • ' f * •"*** '** 

Samson ! forget there are sqch mtm as SHfcggins, 
And Shelton, and Carter, and Bob BlilnuMl 
Spring : 

Forget ton for tielet, and forget alt the floggings, — 
While shirts are pull'd otf— to. make perfect the 
ring. 1 

Your heart is a real one, but skill, PhH"W*wanted ; 

Without it, all uselessly bnivTi'y begf 
Be content that you *ve beat Dolly Bfaith, and 
been chaafited , — - 

And train’d^ — stripp’d,— and pitted,— <und hit off 
youV legs !•» 

t. 

As Rambll was vmfeifesily poor Cor- 
coran’s hero, we feel that we must, in 
justice to both, insert the following* 

^ * SOBNTT 0?f BOOTABtll*. * - ^ 

** None but himself can be his parafipl^” 

“With marble-coloured shohide is » muH o t e d gye«. 
Protected by a forehead broad and W Wto L , — 

And hair cut close tost it impede the sight. 

And clenched hands, firm, and of punishing 


Steadily held, or motion’d waipymrMte, 

To hit orxwnv-ond ktnUef tDedira#it 

O'er the unyielding loins, tokaepfman flight 
Tbolnconatant wind, that aii too nftns flar» jl 
T he Nonpareil stands l — Fasten w h u e t -bright eyes 


With joy to see a Chicken < 

Dtps her rich ponuudertC, and writes down 
Under the totter R, first on the score, 

“ Randall, — John, — ^Iris^fc ^ not 
known, — 

u Good with both hands, and Atifa iriPfcUhie 
fonr!” • ’* '$*'£**''*’ 

The stanzas, . on revisiting Sfircws- 

1 1 ‘ \ • - #•*’ !• '* 


which befits it: 

“I remember well 


.-'nthl- 


The following “ Lines to Philip bury, have a deep and genuine feeling* 
5 S*mflson, the Hromm*§em Youth,” and a soleran quaiutpess of expjes^ipn 
evince a* power of handling an unpro- ’’ L 
mising subject (as we still presume to 
think h) gracefully: 

"Go back to Brummagem! go back to Brum- 
* - mageml 

- Youth of that ancient and Imlfpemry town ! 

Maul manufacturers ; TtUlOk and rummage ’em ; — 

Country swell'd heads may afford you renown : 

Here in Town-rings, we find Fame very fast go, 

The exquisite light weight * are heavy to bruise ; 

For the graceful and punishing hand of Belasco 
Foils, — and will foil all attempts on the Jews. 

“ Go back to Brummagem, while you have a head 
on 1 

For bread from the Fancy is light weight enough; 

Moulsey, whose turf il the sweetest to tread on. 

Candidly owns you ’re a good bit elstqjf 


When a!) was careless tbou^il withgi^^pd 
summer was my sleep , 

T wish 1 could recal that schfv»Mi*y 

For manhood J is a sorry t Rlri g ft'ho d’ i lff Wfl P is 
plunged deep t f, fJ/gttUP • 
In faults that bid me weep. 

** I remember well the Severn's fair peerless flight. 

How can 1 e'er forget her silent glory and her . 
speed 1 

The wild-deer of all rivars was she then unto my 
sight. 

But now in common lustre <toth she lu rr y 
through the mend, — 

Her flow 1 do^yt 
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*'h *$Q* t*m wrs* tefiaMs, I a rtewdof— dtea* 

' M*rtMt*v«*> sf tei«AU tew** m fclde"tfct 
voiMfron we f 

U MtffteMl MteRteftlM* t* beSteiry 

•cope, . 

4*) Biter wore thereafter a fiury scene to be — 
\ y , flare in sad memory. 

* Pur my school-boy limbs, the river ran riot 

through Use night, 

yrert full of s taf-ttkc flowers, and over* 

5 grvwn with joy ; 

The t rees around my play-ground were a very 
tttiHj sight, 

, J^awae spirit hath gone over them, to wither 
and destroy — 

“ Who would not be a boy !” 

* The Towers of that Old House, in which I did 

i abide 

When early days were friends with me, — seem 
alter'd to my eyes ; 

They do not stand so solemnly at night in moon- 
fight pride. 

As what upon the silver hours by stealth I did 

arise, 

rargssOm roHrim 

•• ip d river's place, and the aut- trees, and 
the night, 

Jodtfce poetry fth*t is upon the moonlit earth — 
I tew lone rooms, and sad minings, and a test 
whtmning flight 

ache* with the dearth 

Of honour and of worth. 

* *Ha vain to visit olden scenes, — they change Uka 

other tetemte, • 

Thite tenon art not new tho nne, tha youth of 

TteteihW they may yet b« height,— and that must 

Tha Towers to them may yet arise and frown in 
aerted inat~ 

• Tha Stream, in light, flow on.** 

The poet who can touch the heart 
thgpQf . should not be contented with 
shaking the sides. We may be thought 
extravagant 9 but we must confess that, 
to our taste, the pure and serious joy 
which such a reminiscence of happy 
school-days awakens, is worth all tne 
laughter which can be excited by all 
than satire, and parody, and burlesque 
in the world. The stanzas also attri- 
buted to Corcoran, in one of those fits 
of unavailing regret and despondence 
which chequers* i his latter days, arc 
haaotifal ami affecting. 


“ Tte rrio tugtiaue for what is pest. 

The golden boon are gone ; 

. My own ssod bond the die both cost. 

And Ism left stone ; 

*TU vain to grieve — I now con lenve 
No other bliss — yet still 1 grieve ! 

The dreed fid silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 
f scarce can bear, the lonely light 
That bums oppress’d and near ; 

I stare at it while half reclin’d. 

And feel Us thick light on iny mind. 

The sweetest fate have 1 laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 

All that was beautiftil and chaste. 

For me seem’d set apart : 

Bot I was teshioa»d to defy 
Such treasons *° set richly by. 

How coaid 1 give op ter, whose eyas 
Were AlPd with quiet tears. 

For many a day — when thoughts would rise. 
Thoughts darken’d with just tears. 

Of all my vices I — Memory secs 
Her eyes’ divine rem on st ra nce s . 

A wild and wretched choice was mins, 

A life of low delight ; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine. 

That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee. 

The strife of dark society. 

To those who plung'd me in the throng 
Of such iM a a e tws joys. 

Who ted we by low ante Hang, 

4»d euuuPd my mind with not**— 

1 only wish they now c ould look 
Upon my Life’s despoiled book. 

When midnight finds me torn opart 
fern vulgar re v el ry. 

The cold, still madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me ; 

Talks with me, till the sky is grey 
With the chill light of breaking duy. 

My love is lost — eay studies mat'd, 

My friends disgrac’d 1 and chang’d; 

My thoughts all scatter'd and impair'd. 

My relatives estrang'd : 

Yet can I not by day recall 
My ruined spirit from its thrall.” 

We take leave of this work wish a 
high sense of the author's powers for 
serious and mirthful poetry,. teid with an 
anxious hope that, while hie occasionally 
indulges his taste for the latter, he will 
not deprive the world of the pure grati- 
fication which it would reoeiva faMfe his 
deeper and gender effbiioni. 
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A TALK OK VAVAOOu 


A FEW yean since, an English 
vessel touched at Vavaoo, one 6f the 
Friertdly Islands. The crew "were very 
hospitably received by the king, and 
being detained several weeks on account 
of some necessary repairs, became inti- 
mate with the mbst distinguished na- 
tives. The Europeans found these peo- 
ple extremely amiable as friends, al- 
though they could easily perceive, that 
when influenced by hostile feelings, 
their character was • irritable, ferocious, 
and vindictive. The queen having sus- 
tained a slight injury from a fall, Mr. 
Piers, the surgeon of the ship was re- 
quested to attend her, and for that pur- 
pose resided chiefly in the king’s house. 
His acquaintance with his hosts soon 
improved into friendship ; for their cha- 
racters were eminently calculated to 
please each other. Piers was an ardent 
enthusiastic spirit, overflowing with 
kindness, and acutely sensitive ; he had 
long pined for more cordial intercourse 
than the superficial civility of polished 
society, and he was delighted to find 
himself actually beloved and cherished 
by beings in whose susceptibility, un- 


victim to a pulmonary complaint, which 
had attacked him on the voyage, and He 
died in obscurity at' London. Some 
papers which he left, remained untouch- 
ed for several years, until an inquisitive 
relative was lately induced to open 
them, when hb curiosity was rewarded 
with the following tale, which he sup- 
poses to be founded on facts relating to 
the royal pair who had been so much 
esteemed oy his kinsman; but he has 
hitherto had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining the truth of tnis conjecture. 

The lovely Mamana, reclining on soft 
mats, in the shades of her cocoa-grove, 
directed the labours of her women, who 
were busily staining with various de- 
vices and colours the fine cloths of gna- 
too, with which their mistress was soon 
to be adorned as the bride of the valiant 
Malohi. Amidst the thousand charms 
of the female band, Mamana, the de- 
scendant and representative of the great 
and ancient, shone conspicuous by the 
beauty and majesty of her person, the 
dignity and sweetness of her counte- 
nance, and the easy grace of her atft- 


affected manners, and uncontrolled pas- tude and gestures. But at intervals her 
sions, he found something congenial abstracted air and deep sighs, betrayed 


with his own feelings, and whose sim- 
plicity and ignorance of European arts 
aid not, in nis opinion, degrade them 
in the scale of humanity, or render 
them less interesting. Nor were they 
less pleased with an European, who 
united more of European intelligence 
with more of native affability and kind- 
ness than any other white man they had 
seen. This connection became so inti- 
mate on both sides, that Piers began 
seriously to think of ending his days 
among his new friends, alledging, as an 
excuse, to the English, the delicate 
state of his health, and the congeniality 
of the climate with his constitution. 
Bat the crtto were by no means willing 
M) relinquish the valuable services (ff 
their surgeon upon the eve of their long 
and perilous homeward voyage. The 
officers remonstrated with him, and the 
men ptoceeded to menaces. It is not 
likely that he wfcs intimidated, since the 
natives, a warlike and well-armed people, 
were able and willing to protect him. 
But he probably reflected that his en- 
gagements ought to be kept sacred, and 
that his obstinacy might involve many 
of his countrymen in destruction. He 
therefore sailed w*th the rest. Soon 
after hb arrival in England he fell a 


the feverish anxiety of the destined 
bride. Her faithful Imahie observed 
the restless thoughts of her mistress; 
she thought of the tranquillizing power 
,of song, and made a sign to two of the 
maidens ; one of whom instantly began 
the following old national melody, which 
the other accompanied on the fango- 
fango, or flute, into which she skilfiflly 
breathed through her nostril. 

Fresh from ocean blow* the breeze. 

And the sun sinks in the seas 
in crimson clouds of (ire ; 

Let us seek the rocky shore, 

Where the rolling surges roar 
With loud and furious ire. 

From lofty cliffs, with fearfijl joy we ’ll bend. 
And see the dashing waves beneath contend. 
Thence to that sweet shelter'd bay, 

Where the crystal waters play 
Cer smooth and solid sands. 

There o mr polish'd limbs we»H lave. 

And wanton freely o'er the wave, 

A gay and mirthful band. 

For sportive maids the gods that shelter keep 
Safe from the greedy monsters of the deep. 
How joyful once we pass'd the hoars. 

We danc’d, we sang, we twin’d our flow*n 
Or sported in the tide, 

Ere yet the youth of Vavaoo 
The savage strangers war-canoe 
To battle had defy’d. 

Ve powers divine, the woes of war remove, 
Rettore the happy day* of peace and lev# ? 
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A Talt of Vamoo. 


The sweet and simple air breathed a 
pbcidcabp into the hjeaff of Mamana, 
which music ruled with absolute power. 
But , the concluding words filled her 
dark eyes with tears, lor she feared that 
her young warrior might soon be com- 
pelled to exchange her fond embraces 
for thp deadly grapple of the men of 
Hampa. 

Whilst she was absorbed in these 
thoughts, Taiofa, a renowned warrior, 
who long had sought her hand, stood 
suddenly before her. Scarcely could 
she endure bis fierce smd eager gaze, 
and the terrible lowering of his dark 
brow ; and she saw, with a momentary 
terror, that he wore his war-dress, and 
carried the ponderous club so dreaded 
by the foe. The women shrieked at 
bis appearance, and starting up, awaited 
the event in trembling expectation. 
He regarded them not, but suppressing 
with difficulty the stormy passions which 
convulsed his soul, thus addressed Ma- 
in ana in a low and constrained voice, 
terrific from its forced moderation. 

“ Mamana, there is yet a moment be- 
tween thee and ruin. Malohi never 
shall possess thee. The gods who gave 
me superior valour, decreed that I 
should choose before him. Why will 
. the wretch rush into the fatal jaws of 
the shark. Who now lives that hath 
injured Taiofa?” 

“ Have I injured thee?” replied the 
maiden, u have I no right to give my 
hand to whom I please? Was I ^born 
thy slave, or hast thou bought me from 
a captor? It well becomes thee to 
vaunt thy ferocity to a defenceless wo- 
man. My father was as much the terror 
of the foe as thou art, but who ever 
heard hint boast? When did Malohi 
talk of his deeds ?” 

“ When did ,he perform them ?” re- 
torted Taiofa ; “ two or three warriors 
may have sunk beneath his club — weak 
men of fittle fame. Who in Vavaoo 
compares him with Taiofa ? When I 
banqueted in Fiji on the flesh of the 
bravest warriors of the land slain by 
this arm, thy puny minion sickened at 
the sight of my warlike feast. But it is 
plain that the gods have devoted the 
wretch to destruction.” 

As he said this he whirled round his 
heavy* club, and then struck furiously 
on the ground. Hjs eyes sparkled witn 
rage. Mamana was terrified, yet with 
true female 'address she sought to 
calm the maddening chief. She ap- 
proached him in tears and took his 
jmuxL “Taiofe,” she said, “ thou wert 
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the friend of my father, and often hast 
thou promised that venerable chief to 
protect his daughter. Wilt thou then 
destroy her?- Thou hast four, wives 
younger and fairer than Mamana, why 
dost thou seek to increase the disquie- 
tude of thy home ? Thou art the most 
formidable of the warriors of our island* 
but Malohi is loved by many chiefs of 
renown. His death would not pass un- 
revenged. Cease then, , these cruel 
thoughts, and live in friendship and 
peace with Mamana and the beloved of 
her heart.” 

At these words Taiofa writhed with 
impatience ; once he half raised his 
dub to crush the fair pleader ; but he 
thought of hi* fame. “ Live, foolish 
girl,” he cried, ** live, and many my 
nated rival ; but remember that Taiofa 
hath vowed his death.” 

He strode angrily away, leaving Ma- 
mana oppressed with grief and fear. As 
custom would not allow her to visit 
her intended husband before their mar- 
riage, she instantly dispatched a messen- 
ger in search of him. Malohi was 
quickly at her feet, and heard llie tender 
warnings of her fears. . Indignation and 
fury blazed in his eyes when he heard of 
the insults shft had suffered ; but he uU 
tered no threats. Mamana, however, 
saw the fierce resolution he had formed. 
“ No, Malohi,” she said, “ leave him 
to the torments of his own furious pas- 
sions j risk not thy virtuous life agpiost 
this monster, who is, alas ! too formi- 
dable. Inform the chiefs, thy friends, 
of his designs. Keep thy followers 
about thee ; neglect no means of secur- 
ing thy own safety, but provoke not the 
contest. Subdue that horrid useless 
passion for revenge — leave this violent 
man to himself, and let us hope that 
time and reflection will soften his foror 
cious heart, and make him seek our 
friendship and forgiveness.” 

The youth kissed his beautiful coun- 
sellor, and promised to avoid his enemy. 
He then conversed with her on their 
future prospects, and laid down many a 
visionary scheme of bliss* In this de- 
lightful converse they remained, till late 
in the evening; the tuli'moqn beamed 
brightly over the scener— the nightingales 
sweet and plaintive song thrilled through 
the woods— the lovers seemed alone ip 
the world, and all the world to each 
other. They parted reluctantly at 
Mamana’s house, where her female at- 
tendants received her. 

In the morning they heard that Taiofa 
had left the island, and rejoiced in hit 
byXjOOQle 
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departiifa, \r- wftiahd thfay trttiitoufeed to ; rivfo pw^ypm^lblwfe anfouyramjpfonfix 
Aiairre- cluH femofse forhts ouGfrgemw b<t wkh ginw kr 
behavfoar. "Nd further obi tacle impede- thk'btows 

rob foe wishes trf the hwets, the*# m)v they rdshed to^the* rwiihg ifesfr idntapi 
tiak wins) vcefebfstsd a few days afeevi atid fought <ai if- life or lfkprt$uiweaxJab 
wards with khttr eoltemuities ana ngoitv stake. But in these games regukrtidaH 
fugs/. 'Tbe king and aH the principal were f adopted for’^reveman^ifitfuselfts 
cfoefe, to Whom Malohi was deservedly waste df ftfe,affidpncventi»g'thA fatal* 
dear, * attended ihefestivrty. J ' effects of irtitatiaTK Atusa^ebWstef; 

~t/The marly, an extensive lawn before the conch, the combatant* threwdbwaf 
tlie rayabndiisttn, was the scene of their arms, and each taking the; hand xxfr 
the* nuptial rejoicings: At one end of Ft his adversary they marched <df ti> dfeo 
the king, the principal chiefs, the bride placet prepared for them. -.nr inn;, 

aix! bridegroom, were seated to witness To a voluptuous yet melacifaholy ahk 
the (performance of the day. At a little a band of beaertihtl females now* slowly 
distance droaMbeak, the most plentiful advanced with graceful movement The . 
s t ipp|y,i0^fa | ^paidn8 was arranged for beauty and regularity of their iteps^ the. 
dratribuml# Jmr* the games. Baked easy grace with which they moved their ; 
porb^rtfl* flesh of a particular species of heads’ and arms, called forth a cry of 
dogs fattened for the purpose, bananas, pleasure and surprize from all the fcpeo- 
yarn*, and cocoas formed the chiefarti- tators. The whole assembly gazed with 
cles of the feast. Near these, fifty singers rapture, inspired by the charms ~ of 
and musicians sat. id order on the grite*. beauty, music, and the graceful postures 
Some of them beat a drum, consisting of the lovely dancers/whosecracd'atri- 
of a cylmdrical piece of heHowed wnod, mated by ode soul. ' .itnv. 

covered with akin ; others played on a Suddenly the fire of twe&ty mttsketa * 
sort of sticcado, or instrument composed from the adjacent shrubberies stretched * 
of pieces of hard wobd of different the king and nineteen brave chiefs dead 
sizes,' by striking which they produced or wounded on the grass. Before Ike 
the varidur notes; others again per- pause of horror had been broken by a 
forraiwbOfi different sorts of nutes, all single scream, another volley scattered > 
of which wcrejplayed^by the breath of death among the multitude. The flash 
the nostril*. • Tne singers raised their and report of arms, the cries of foe 
voices in harmony with the instruments, wounded, and the screams of the tneb* 
and chaunted the delights of love and hod females, — the simultaneous rush to 
the reward of vafatir. the outlets, for escape, instantly con- , 

At the king’s command, a hundred verted the scene of peaceful pleasure to ' 
shell* sounded for the gymnastic enter- the roost appalling spectacle. Hundreds 
tainments to commence. Instantly from of warriors, armed and painted in the 
each side of the arena twenty warriors manner of the Hatfeoa islanders, rush- 
advanced. They wore their wardresses, ing in all directions from forir ambus-* 
constating of lofty helmets of thick has- cade, with terrible shouts, soon sheWtd 
ket-work, covered with the fine downy the devoted and unarmed assembly the 
scarlet plumage of a small bird, coats dreadful fate which awaited them. ’ On 
of mail, composed of teeth strung m every side* the ruthless enemy dealt de- 
rows, and breastplates of mother of structive blows; send ere the terrified ' 
pearl obtained from enormous shells, gaiers could collect their scored thoughts? 
An immense fanfrke plume of loug scar- they were added to- the number i of *h% > 
let tail feathers overspread their helms, slain. «•* .* : r.:n c yd: 

the' fronts of which were made to re- The warriors of Vavaoo met dedth ^ 
sembie foe hideous faces of evil spirits, without fear or complaint. Afbwntpi^ 
They were armed with clubs lighter pling desperately with their onuedfoet m 
than those used in war, and with point- wrenched from them' their wfopon% 
lessipeans. Moving to flow and solemn and hod the ooftaoiaetofrof beflfe^ tfapic m 
music, 'they danced for a while in two lives dearly; others e*m without 
divisions, frequently flourishing their pons made n terribte resistance, -jandhy-J* 
wehpont, and at regular pauses in foe their natural strength and the femcilynl 
miriic;' advancing near to each other in of hopeless despair, oopntrivwt : p«t:>ttrol 
attitude of defiance. By degrees the fall unrerenged. A few of i foe ekhsri w 
lixthfo* tiling louder and tpricker, excited chiefs perceiving froas/ ith^ /flift*rdhat?q« 
a martial sensation « in every bosom, death was inevitable, afraitefo fkejflUdb » { 
Thu two divisions oi warriors separated blow with folded* arms, -and ; tthkncritai-T 
to a great distance, and threw their spears countenances. In a few minutes, of 
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aUifem<nnpmi}«o fotaly fqfoittug a ud 
ihuhghilriiof danghbr, two paly wife, 
edwkwonfefc spot* -A few fiad cacdped. ; 
hatiahe grehter part had perished by fee 
dabs^«n^h-afKlir»> o£ the wamotfs of 

Hamreto: e^r.-v. u ... ■ i -.• i 

^Ihe/surriwiTS' wereMslohi and Mata* 
aha;; ddtthefirat appearance of theme* 
my/Manctana hasL/flown to the arms of 
herlbvanfor protection ; and in the 
next, moment they were seized by four 
of the H aano4 warraors who guarded then 
until the work ofdcfetsoetUMi was com- 
pleted. . Machana swooned, and 
•pared the consciousness of the hocroes 
by Which she was surrounded; but the 
unhappy Malohi beheld the whole of 
the dreadful scene; When he found 
that he and his hrkie were alone to be 
preserved, a horrible suspicion instantly 
occurred to him, and he perceived im- 
pending dancers far more terrible than now arrived 

i l t i. ii l l: n 


youthrdoarn to abb beach/; and; threw* 
maa into, a canoe, into whidu two of 
than folloared hudi Ttey instantly 
begaa to paddfevott to acartowtM.Witk 
them an^ old . leaky tboatfife which their 
prisoner Was to 'be/ left bound, grade " 
to sink.- Already it was half ifitd % 
water, and continued to hll raps 
Malohi beheld withfaorrbrthfcmiser! 
fin* to which he was dcvbtod; Hfct 
when he thought of that which awaited 
Mamana, his agony hejame .insupport- 
able. The insulting i^^poeror stood* 

* watching t] 


Was on the beach eagerly 
grass of the veBsef;n 
reached the in tended/ 
evs with refined 
from their prisoners i 
chief mi^ht enjoy the 
of hearing his cfespairing cribs i 
crations. The dreadful moment 



the death-blows which fell around him. 
. The conmnnors, with boisterous 
mirth, now snared amongst feeu&ehos 
the feast which had been provided for 
the solenphity ; and when they had ap- 
peased their hunger, the prisoners were 
cansedbdbre the loader of the victori- 
ous • Warriors. The terrified Mamana 
dared not to lift her eyes, until routed 
by aar exclamation of honor and cage 
from her lover, she looked up, and saw, 
hideous with malicious delight, the fero- 
cious countenance of Trioia. The last 
spark of hope was extinguished in her 
bospm. She uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fch senseless on the ground. Taiofa 
commanded two of his men to cany her 
ofL Malohi felt that /he should never 
see (her more ; he struggled to break 
from his guards to enjoy a last embrace, 
but was unable to shake off their power- 
ful grasp. Tbiefa beheld his agony with 
a smile* “ Son of the weak and foolish,” 
said be* “ cease to exhaust thy puny 
sti&ggth in contend tug with men; a fee 
expects thee, whose attacks will require 
thy utmost force. Canst thou beat 
off the wares of ocean* Canst thou 
wrestle with the rising waters i Soon, 
in thengontos of drowning, thy chocking 
spina soul vainly curse its. presumption 
in aspiring to the chosen bride of Taiofa. 

. Mnioht attempted to reply, hut in* 
t tanlly xecemd a hfew on the mouth 
froaouetie of: the guards, while others 
forced taipieoe; of wood into his mouth, 
whkfh they fastened so as to prevent Jbis 
speaking | they there tied his hands and 
^feetL to^Btburv Ajt the command of 
Tahh>i they ^ hurried the unfortunate 


One of the men began to haul the 
leaky canoe alongside: of that in which 
thty wefo. As he stooped, his com-' 
panton, raising ) his paddih> struck 
him a dreadful bkvw on the rheofe ’ 
which stunned him; he' fell dead into 
the. sea; The men who had performed 
this extraordinary action, quickly cut 
the cords by which Malohi was bound, 
and pointing to the shore, where the 
chiefs and warriors were fast launching 
their canoes,' with terrible outcries, 
to pursue them, bade Malohi to pull 
with all his might, He obeyed m «i» 
lence. They made for a rocky arid 
uninhabited part of the coast; with the 
desperate' energy of men st r ug gling fog 
life. But they soon saw the yindietive 
Taiofa, with many others, ttremsously 
labouring to overtake them. The canoe* 
of the pursuers were each rowed by 
several men; and they soon gamed 
upon the fugitives, whose strength began 
to foil. In vain the latter redoubled their • 
efforts ; their powers were exhausted ; 
and Taiofa*s canoe canto swiftly etxt 
The triumphant menaces of that terrible 
chief resounded in their ears as they 
doubled the angle of a jutting rook, add 
entered a pool formed in a receesof its 
lofty perpendicular side. Malohi, teeing 
no outlet for escape, uttered a. 
groan; “Now follow me,” said Iris 
companion, and dived into: thprtoa. 
Without hesitation Malohi followed 
him. The pursuers in a.fow moments 
came up with the empty canoe ; hud 
when toey found feat their destined? ; 
victims had precipitated themselves into 
the ocean to escape their cruelty, their 
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disappointment broke out in dreadful; the gpd > *pd .ike* Tmofo rioqnamd <a£ 
execrations.. . him, whether tb/tyi should aueceedi im 

Meantime the unfortunate Manrana, tbea i^nded attatkoeii^MryieaME«i , e. 
on recovering from her swoon, found ship. The prie^T wieed.iQ i mrdrt ya r 
herself in an apartment of the house for some, time * then appeared ini a* writ 
which had lately been the king’s, at* of tramoe ; then foamed at the month s 
tended by two of her own women, uttered several stranae crkay and toox* 
They informed her that several of their afcerwaids became oakn. He then told 
companions had been killed in the late them Tooitonga had been with) him, 
dreadful affray, and the rest enslaved by n and assured him that if they , did no* ’ 
the Hamoa people ; and that the house conquer, it would be their own fwk ) 
in which the^were was strongly guard- and that as he intended to protect itheftn, 
ed. From jjjp| also she learned the he required them to offer to him, through • 
fate to whic^ner lover had been con- his priest, all the drink they might find' 
denied, ai^^foari} they imagined he in the white men's ship, together with 
had suffiM^^^^Lhis dreadful intelli- some shirts and trowaens, for the nxto 
gence4j^^^^H|hs unbounded ; she magnificent apparel of his priest. These 
sei^^Ktrument that lay acci- conditions they promised to fsdil, amk 
deoH BMWrer, anc * woun ded her face departed full of confidence in their ws« 
and nBa in several places ; tore her decking. 

beautiful hair, and throwing herself on It was determined that Taiofe, end' 
the ground, abandoned herself entirely eleven Hamoa chiefs^ should each go 
to her arief, uttering the most piteous on board the vessel, with a canoe laden 
cries. In this state she was found by with hogs, cocoas, and other prov is io ns , 
Taiofa on his return. Her swollen and a 9 presents and for traffic, ana attended 
bleeding face, her tom and soiled gar- by eight or ten resolute warriors. They 
merits, ner scattered tresses, and the ex- were to affect the most friendly dispose 
travagance of her sorrow, protected her tion and peaceable intentions, until they 
for the time from the wild passions of should be so dispersed over the *hip 
the chief. Hp gave orders for every at- that every one of the crew might bo 
tention to her accommodation, aud re- singly and suddenly attacked* and atabhed 
tired to meditate and ripen a new and with their iron-wood daggers, which 
important scheme. In returning from' were to be concealed under their cloaks* 
their fruitless pursuit, the Hamoa war- Early the next morning the ship hod 
riors had perceived a small European anchored in the bay, and a few ca no es 
vessel in the offing, which was evi- were sent to open a friendly co mma ni * 
dtnuy endeavouring to make Vavaoo. cation, which was vary adroitly pec* 
Taiofa was desirous of taking this ves- formed. The confederate chiefs tW 
sel ; and as that could only be effected began to go off to the ship by degrees, 
by stratagem, he had appointed a con- and were received ofc board in the most 
•ultation of chiefs at the house of the amicable manner. Presents were inter* 
god Tooitanga. changed, and purchases made. The 

The priest of Tooitonga was the oracle number of the islanders on boaidsome- 
Of these islands. He kept up a daily in- what exceeded that of the crew. TjMorfa, 
tercoursc with his divinity, and managed as the principal chief, met with part i cnl s e 
his replies with so much address, that attentions from the captain. His people 
they were generally sure of being con- were now dispersing themselves ut the 
firmed by events. To maintain the dig- manner agreed on, and Taiofa peverieeri 
nity of the divinity he represented, he they would presently. expect lns< signal 
often judged it expedient to reouire a he was to give by stabbing the~ captain^ 
human sacrifice ; and such was his in- A loud cry suddenly pierbed his ear, smd 
fluence, that even when he named for turning round, he saw one o£ hir raw 
that purpose the children of the most federates fall mortally wounded by; the 
distinguished persons in the island, their dirk of au officer. Instantly the: whole 
parents never withheld them from his crew drawing pistols from their b o so ms , 
sanguinary grasp. He was maintained fired upon the treacherous natives, whoso 
in tne most luxurious manner by the lifeless bodies soon, strewed the deck. A 
devout natives, who carried him plenty few only escaped by jumping ovorboaadi 
of dainties which, he assured them, Taiofa, detected, terrified, and thunder* 
was the most agreeable service they could struck, conoetvina that the gods bad «*•> 
render to heaven. vealed the plot to the white man, foil 

When the chiefs ha$ disenabled in his prostrate at the captain’s foot. Ha was 
house, each of them made an offering to raised from the aeck by two sc alin g 
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bat wbu wt»< kb Iwtffof ttttd amatfe- 
nrent ttseeing, Wttnedifl«ely behind the 
embtui^tfcatigtoe'ofMflfo^^ He now 
jangodtbatthe writf the land of spirits, 
where his imtiro'B ghoot would eternally 
tocfcnent him tot hi* dr n etty. Bat he 
wHBtobahuikkcfeived, : 

KM Thou »Hst we alive,” said Maldhfi, 

" and my oresewfetion has led to the de- 
tection ana punishment of thy perfidy: 
Where b /Mamana ?* 
r A feint hope of safety cheered the 
ab rorife Taiofa. He knew the geftero- 
shy of hie rod, and eagerly declared 
that Mamana was well and safe, and had 
svrffered no insult or injury from him.' 

■MTTis well,” said Malohi, “ traitor 
afcd murderer as thou art, thou hast yet 
faebopne one crime. Say, should I ob- 
tain thy life from the white chief, shall 
there he peace between us P* 

• But the reproaches of his rival had 
rhnligrrl the thoughts of Taiofa. He 
perceived that his power was destroyed 
-Mu* reputation gone— his hopes blight- 
ed^and that protracted life would only 
be* lengthened infamy ; nor could he 
hope that the people of Vavaoo, his 
injured countrymen, would forgive his 
tmeherons introduction of their Hamoa 
ewemies. He therefore resolved to die. 
•*< Know,” said he, “ that Taiofa drs- 
dains thy intercession. He can suffer 
death as unmoved as he can inflict it.* 

At he said these words, he was seized 
by the French seamen, who dragged 
turn into the hold, and loaded him with 
irons. 

Hundreds of canoes surrounded the 
ocssel, chiefly filled with natives of 
Vavaoo. When they saw the fall of so 
many of the Hamoa warriors, they re- 
joined in the prospect of their speedy de- 
liverance from those invaders. They, 
therefore, shewed no disposition to in- 
terfere. The French captain, however, 
regarded them all as enemies, and main- 
tamed ah due precautions ; he was there- 
fore much relieved when Malohi ex- 
pensed to him the real state of affairs. 
After relating the jealous rivatehip be- 
tween himself and Taiofa, and the trea- 
cherous manner m which that warrior 
had betrayed his countrymen to the 
people of Hamoa, he proceeded to nar- 
mtrhis own escape, 
r “ When I precipitated myself intd 
the waves, in imitation of my com- 
pataion, T thought merely of disappoint- 
ing the vengeance of my rival, by rush- 
ing into the anas of death. But when I 
rose again to the surface^ the instinct of 
nab*** ' compelled ine to strive for ex- 


’ Vavao * . 

btettfce. 1 breathed the air, hut seethed 
in utter darkness. With what rapture 
did I hear my companion whisper, 

' Courage— -be still — you are safe !* — At 
the same instant he assisted me to a 
crag, by which I held fbr some time. 

" My eyes soon began to accustom 
themselves to the dim light of the olace 
in which we were, and which at first I 
thought quite dark. 1 then perceived it 
to be a Spacious cavern, into which the 
entrance from the sea beneath the 
snrface. The light waMBtly reflected 
from the bottom of thO_>ea, through 
the aperture into thjjiflHftltWe flow 
emerged from the the 

crags in silence, dreadn^^^^Hfefour 
pursuers should reman^j||^^^^Htch 
near the 9pot. But of 

the light warned us of the approach of 
evening we ventured to quit the cave. 
We dived out of it in the same manner 
as we had entered it, swam for a consi- 
derable distance round the projecting 
rOck, and at length safely landed. We 
remained concealed among the cliffs 
till the evening, during which time my 
reserver informed me of the motive! 
y which he had been induced to under- 
take my deliverance, and explained the 
means oy which he had effected it. He 
was a young native of Hamoa, named 
Fanaw ; and although I did not remem- 
ber him, yet he fortunately recollected 
that in an invasion of his country by 
the people of Vavaoo. while he was yet 
a boy, I had dissuaded our chiefs from 
putting to death a number of prisoners, 
among whom were himself, his motheT, 
and sister. He had accidentally dis- 
covered this cave when fishing, and 
happily for me had never disclosed the 
secret of its existence. At night we 
issued from our concealment, and I found 
that we had landed near the dwelling of 
the priest of Tooitonga. I had no doubt 
that Taiofa and his Hamoa warriors had 
spared the old man from veneration for 
tne ged he serves, and I thought that I 
might depend on his aid for food, shelter, 
ana the means of escaping to one of the 
Tonga islands. We therefore advanced 
towards his dwelling; but as we ap- 
proached, we perceived an unusual 
number of lights, and heard the sound 
of many voices. Fanaw proposed to 
retreat instantly, but I felt an irresisti- 
ble impulse to ascertain who were with 
the priest, and on what occasion. I 
therefore crept through the shrubs close 
up to his house, near the apertures 
where only a mat separated me nrom 
those within. There I overheard the 
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account of your arrival, O hrave white 
chief ! and the treacherous plot laid for 
your assassination, and the capture of 
your ship. Fanaw and I determined to 
apprise you qf the intended attack, in 
hopes that timely notice might enable 
you to turn the attempts of your ene- 
mies to their own destruction, and thus 
relieve the island of Vavaoo from its 
sanguinary tyrants. . For this purpose 
we t/aversed the country till we arrived 
on tjie coast opposite your vessel, seized 
a canoe, and came off to you before 
dawn. The event has fulfilled our ex- 
pectations.* j m 

The sorrowful Mama n a, exhausted 
by her frantic grief, had sunk into a 
deep but unquiet sleep, in which she 
passed the night. The visions of slum- 
ber presented to her the most fearful 
images : sometimes she beheld her lover 
bound and sinking in his canoe — she 
saw his face sink beneath the waves, 
and heard his last gurgling cries as the 
waters suffocated him. Again he ap- 
peared as if revived, struggling with his 
terrible rival, and at last slain by his 
spear ; when the victor commanded his 
flesh to be prepared for his horrid feast. 
In the morning she awoke to the con- 
sciousness of her dreadful fate. On 
a pile of mats she sat motionless $ her 
arms embracing her knees j her tear- 
less eyes fixed on vacancy. Her sa- 
gacious attendant soon perceived the 
symptoms of impending insanity: and 
in hopes to relieve her oy exciting her 
tears, she sang in a low tone, and 
mournful measure, an old and pathetic 
elegy, of which the following may give 
some idea : 

What sounds, in the forest, so mournfully swell- 
ing. 

Thrill, plaintive, and sweet, through the silence 
of n?ght ? 

’Tii the heart-broken maid, in her desolate dwell- 
ing, 

Bewailing the youth who has perish'd in fight. 

Fled is the b««uty her eyes that enchanted, 

Mntc is the voice th..t pour’d love and delight, 
Cold is the breast on her bosom that panted, 

Fall’n is the youth in the terrible fight. 

Far o’er the waves is an island of pleasure. 

Heroes departed there reign in delight ; 

There, hapless maid, seek thy dearly -lov’d treasure. 

There dwells thy lover, who fell in the fight. 

4 Mamana at first seemed unconscious 
of the song ; but at length some parti- 
cular note seemed to rivet her attention. 
She listened — changed her attitude — 
and towards the conclusion wept abun- 
dantly. 

A fond and continued noise was now 


heard without ;and in a few minutes the 
two Il.uuo.i warriors, who had been left 
to guard them, entered the house, pur- 
sued bv a number of the Vavaoo people, 
who soon dispatched them with weir 
clubs. They then explained to Ivla- 
mana tbe revolution .of hfey lbrttine, arid 
that of her country, occasioned by the 
failure of Taiofa's enterprise, in which 
the principal Hamoa warriors having 
fallen, the people had risen again U 
those who were left behind, ana put 
them to death. Thev also acquainted 
her with the supposed fate of her lover. 
As she was already persuaded 6f his 
death, the information that he had es- 
caped by a voluntary act from the cruelty 
of his rival, gave her a mournful sati*- 
faction. As a chieftainess of rank they 
carried her directly to the marly, where 
all the remaining nobles, who had sur- 
vived the treacherous attack of Taiofa, 
were immediately to assemble to regu- 
late the government of the island. 

As she approached the spot where 
several chiefs had already met, she per- 
ceived another party advancing to the 
place in another direction. This was 
the French captain and his crew, 
with two other persons, one of whom 
instantly attracted the eyes of the asto- 
nished Mamana. At the same moment 
he flew to meet her, and in the next 
was in her arms. She clasped the liv- 
ing Malohi ; she could not mistrust her 
senses, but her excessive joy was too 
powerful for the weak state to which 
she was reduced, and she would hare 
fallen senseless to the ground but for 
the support ,of her lpver. He, who 
thought her dying, uttered frantic cries, 
which happily reaching the eats of the 
French seamen, they ran to the spot, 
when a surgeon among them instantly 
comprehending the affair, promptly bled 
the fair Mamana, who soon recovered 
to life, and love, and happiness. 

The assembled chiefs, after lamenting 
the destruction of most of their order 
through the treason of Taiofa, found 
that tne rank of Mamana was such as 
to entitle her to the sovereignty. They 
therefore declared her queen, and ap- 
pointed an early day for her marriage 
with Malohi, which took place accord- 
ingly, and conferred on him the royal 
dignity. The wretched Taiofa was ex- 
ecuted by the French, as an example to 
the contrivers of simiiar treachery. May 
the reign of Malohi and Mamana be 
long and prosperous — their lives virtu- 
ous and happy. 
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^c^t^^rmind, and a fortune 
ftturale with the pursuits of Us 
jj, 1 pV'the tyest qualifications for 
n' pji'if^sopher, . we may safely 
indiv idual of the present 
^asessed th^e requisites, in the 

*m { 
s# 

J fi p rfM De lelt by 
wjo^JtL blit most especially by that learn 
patriotic body over wnich he has 
*\ for upwards of forty years, with 
'' throughout Europe, nay 

__ fully equal to that whicn 

tg has maintained at nome, in spite of 

K theopposTtion of some of his coadjutors, 
tHf malevolence of others, and the 
jtlcal .satires of one who, with a re- 
ad taste for literature, and a genuine 
toye,of art, was unfortunately rather the 
fift erSitet tfup the Juvenal of his day. 

J^Ot even excepting the great Swedish 
TSfoturalist, it may with justice he as- 
serted, that Sir Joseph Hanks was the 

f ^w&t active philosopher of modern time-. 

or this he was peculiarly fitted by 
nature, jiot only in mental abilities, but 


, * - j 


unite* ’love ot ttlenct, personal residing 'principally at] his seat ih LiiF- 

colnshire, Itereshj AW«y; afcont, 2k 
miles E. S. E. of Lincoln, and seated oh 
high grounds amongst the fens, ovc* 
which it has a most extensive prospect. 
This house is nearly on the site ~<if 
a Cistertian monastery, which^ at tffk 
dissolution, was granted to Chart** 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from whom 
passed to the Bnrleighs, afterwards tb 
the Howards of Berkshire, and from them 
it was purchased by an ancestor of the 
late possessor. There Sir Joseph, an 
only son, with one sister, was born on 
the 13th December, 1743. ' 

His school education passed rapidly 
over, and he was sent to Oxford af a 
very early age, where he soon formed a 
strong attachment for natural history, 'a 
love for which was then spreading over 
Europe in consequence 01 the writings 
of Linnaeus ; and in that science h* 
speedily displayed a great proficiency, in 
addition to tne general pursuits of liberal 
knowledge. His anient ambition, to 
distinguish himself as an active pro- 
moter of his favourite pursuit, soon be- 
gan to manifest itself ; and his collegiate 


\b bpdily powers. Tall and well Form- course being completed at the early age 
jcjjj in persQQ, he bade defiance to fa- of twenty, he nobly resolved to forego 
ttgue^. nqahly arid expressive in courite- the parade of courts, the glitter of 


j he ppoke confidence to his com 
pariioas ineriterprize j whilst his dignity 
aria intelligence were ready passports to 
conciliation and friendship. Of later 
years, indeed, old age and the gout, in 
some measure, checked his personal ex- 
ertions; but his mind was ever active, 
at his purse was always open, for the 
cans cot science. \ 

family is said to have been of 
nioBle' Swedish extraction ; and the first, 
find any account, was 
who, in the reign of Ed- 
/ married the daughter and 
T-r— Caterton, or Newton, 
From him descended 
hjikes, who, in the reigns of 
1 apd James I., was an eminent 
V ^lttleswick ; and whose 
r|ecl themselves on the 
rth* civil wars. Since 
ancestors have 
he Emilies of FranK- 
SicHcote, and Hodg- 
r^hich tatter the fortune was 
and the name borne by his 
atfeer, an estimable country gentleman, 



fashion, and the pleasures of a town life, 
for die investigation of Nature in her 
wildest haunts, and in her most incte- 
ment regions. 

This was in 1763, when he left Eng- 
land on a transatlantic voyage to inves- 
tigate, during a summer trip, the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador ; both 
of which, though frequented by fisher- 
men, were then unknown, it may be 
said, to the philosophic world. In this 
pursuit he acquired, or improved, those 
habits of investigation excited by the 
contemplation of rare and novel objects ; 
and he found his difficulties and dan- 
gers fully compensated by' numerous 
additions to his cabinet of natural his- 
tory : whilst those very difficulties, dan- 
gers, and deprivations, served to fit him 
for further exertions in the cause of 
science. f 

It were much to be wished that spirit 
literary friend of the venerable ’Ptesidctft 
may yet furnish to the wortd sohie ac- 
count of this first expedition from Hb 
papers. Even at the present moifjertt 
labrador is very little known, except 
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firorausorat. slight ^myalkm <4 Ac 
late Sir Roger Curtb, when alieutepant 
in the navy ; and more recently from 
the pen of the late Captain Cartwright, 
but -who. seems, ito have dedicated his 
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pursue their enquiries in. the <r&ptQte 
regions l wasfprej^riMto ^is^id^red 
permission i to njakp ipp iVcypgp, .with 
w?e, The Admiwty 
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time solely to huntings or to the cornmef- with a. reqyesi that pronrnpd suqh^ 4 - 


cial details, of a fishing establishment. 

After his neturn, he became acquaint- 
ed wi A the much-esteemed Dr. Bo lan- 
der, a Swedish gentlemen, the pupil of 

i innaeus, vihp had recently visited Lon- 
m with strong letters of recommenda- 
tion, which, in addition to his philoso- 
phical merit, soon procured him an ap- 
pointment in the British Museum, then 
first established. 

Thus occupied in various scientific 
pursuits until the year 1767, having pre- 
viously become a member of the Royal 
Society, his desire for further investi- 
gation of new worlds was again excited 
by the plan proposed by that learned 
body, for observing the expected transit 
of Venus on some island of the South 
Sea groupes ; then lately introduced to 
public notice by the recent voyages of 
Byron, Wallis, and Carteret ; part of a 
system of discovery and nautical re- 
search, instituted upon the most liberal 
and public-spirited principles by our late 
revered Sovereign, who was scarcely 
seated on his throne, when he deter- 
mined to avail himself of the courage 
and abilities of British seamen, to set at 
rest for ever all the geographical doubts 
and theories of the learned world. 

No sooner did Mr. Banks understand 
that the Endeavour, commanded by 
Captain (then Lieutenant) Cook, was 
equipping for her voyage, and intended 
to prosecute further discovery after the 
observation of the transit, than he deter- 
mined to embark in the expedition, not 
only to satisfy a laudable curiosity, but 
also in the hope of enriching his native 
land with a tribute of knowledge from 
countries yet unknown, and on whose 
rude and uncultivated inhabitants he 
might bestow something that would 
render life of more value, by an ac- 
quaintance, though at first a limited 


vantage tp the wprld of 
accordingly, embarked with/ roffe fftP 
participated in all the dangers ar^L Suf- 
ferings of our tedious and faagjuSftgjvi- 
vigation.” ;/ ,[[ 

Mr. Banks, indeed, entered upon hi* 
preparations with a n^ost geperopa spi- 
rit ; providing himself' with two draughts- 
men for landscape and figure^, anjlffor 
natural history, Messrs. Buchan and 
Parkinson, a secretary, and foiir ser- 
vants, together with all thenecessaiy 
books, instruments, fcc. ; whilst at Aoe 
same time every convenience and .ac- 
commodation were readily and liberally 
afforded by govqrnmer^t. The , Endea- 
vour sailed from Plymouth Sound on 
the 26th of August, 1768 ; and even be- 
tween die Lizard and Cape Fimstcrre, 
our philosophers commenced their ad- 
ditions to natural history, not only in- 
vestigating many marine animals, pre- 
viously unknown to naturalists, but also 
discovering a bird, undescribed even by 
the accurate Linnaeus, and evidently 
blown from the land, as it expired in 
Mr. Banks’s hand, from apparent ex- 
haustion. This new species of wag T tnil 
Mr. Banks very appropriately called by 
the name of motadUa velificans, saying 
that none but sailors would venture on 
board a ship that was going round 
world. 

On their arrival at Madeira, Mr. 
Banks had the satisfaction of receiving 
permission for himself and Dr. Solander 
to search the island for natural curiosi- 
ties, and to employ persons to take fish 
and gather shells, which time would not 
permit them to collect for themselves ; 
a permission which the ignorant jealousy 
of the Portuguese only granted through 
the urgent solicitations of Mr. Cheap, 
the British consul. 

Our limits forbid 114 to trace aH Mr. 


one, with the arts and productions of Banks’s observations on this interesting 
Europe. bland, but we cannot omit the whims 1- 

Speaking of Sir Joseph and hb philo- cal ignorance of the nuns of Santa Clara, 
sophical friend. Captain Cook himself who appear to have supposed that phi- 
says, “ In this voyage I was accompa- losophers roust be conjurors, inquiring 
nied by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander ; of tl>em, when on a visit to their glfte, 
the first, a gentleman of ample fortune ; when it would thunder, wh£tb$r a 
the other, an accomplished disciple of spring of fresh water were $0 he found 
Linn ae us : both of them distinguished within the walb of their convent, and 
in the learned world, for their extensive several other questions equally] ^ansurd 
and accurate knowledge of natural his- and extravagant 3 the phiioegphiGEu !$i- 
teiy. These gentlemen, animated by lence upon which, did not tend 40 raise 
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*- ‘ n ftaffiate' byTehcHfle, thef pr oce eded 
.*<bWarde‘tbeCape de Verd Islands, Mr. 
^ 1 ^^kif^^eiy opj^nity of add- 
natural history, both 
adftal^ Xfld thence, crosi- 
‘Ifijf: thO 1 Attotftietowards the coast of 
lwhriI; A * th^V krrived at RSo Janeiro in 
Nbbfctthdh * - i ■•- 

Here Mr. Banka’s hopes and expecta- 


nt* Imitd aod fact fin length ofetalk^ainl 
Immense numbers of insbcts were caught 
blown off from the coast of Patagonia. 
Approaching Tefra del Foeoo they past- 
ed through Straits Le Mure, where 
Lieut. Cook afforded Mr. Banks every 
possible opportunity of raakitog obser- 
vations, sending him and his attendants 
on shore, and standing off and on with 
the ship when he could not anchor. * 
The Endeavour now put' into Good 
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H»ift J 'he^fedmpirtely' f fn»trated by the Success bay to wood and water, wheat 
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i^botant stupidity, and obstinate polrti- 
ikafoitsy or the Portuguese governor, 
jWho' under^tandingtbat there were men 
w science On board, not only refused 
them permission to reside on snore, but 
even to lahd from the ship. Even when 
they 1 attempted to goon shore to pay a 
fonhal visit to the viceroy, they were 
‘prevented by the guard boats ; nor was 
Mr. Banks’s own * memorial on the 
Subject attended with any better suc- 
cess. 

In this dilemma, with a world of new 
credtion before his eyes, and the very 
Tantalus of philosophy, his first resource 
was to send some of his servants on shore 
at break 6f day, who came off after dark 
in the evening with somanyphmts and 
insects, thkt he and Dr. Solander were 
induced to evade the vigilance of the 
guard-boats, and go on shore themselves 
J the ensuing day ; Dr. Solander getting 
admittance into the town in the charac- 
ter Of surgeon of the ship, at the request 
of a sick friar, where he received many 
marks of civility 5 whilst Mr. Bunks got 
00 shore in. the country, but did not 
venture towards the city, as his objects 
of pursuit were m the fields Mid hedges, 
where he made considerable acquisi- 
tions. 

It^tvas understood, however, the next 
day, that the officers of government 
were making a strict search after some 
persons who had been on shore without 
1 perihtsrion, and accordingly our philoso- 
phers determined to remain on board, 
40 preference to a Brazilian prison. 
lA ‘ T%ey sailed *oA the 7th of December ; 
knd iib soottcr 'had the guard*beat left 
'I hfe i ti, fhkn Mr. Banks most impatiently 
Availed fciihfc&fi dP<he : opportunity of 
l <fetaMfiihg the MandS 'at tfie entrance of 


many curious observations were made 
On the rude inhabitants of that wild 
district. Whilst lying there, Mr. Basks 
and his companions had nearly perish- 
ed, in an excursion to the mountains in 
starch of plants. Mistaking their route 
00 their return, in a snow-storm, though 
then the middle Of summer in that he- 
misphere, they were first checked in 
their progress by Mar. Buchan falling 
mto a fit, which forced them into a 
chain of circumstances that led to their 
passing the night upon a woodymoud- 
tpm, exposed to cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, under which a seaman andla 
black servant of Mr. Banks expired**; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that Dr. Solander was saved. During 
the whole of this trying scene* the ac- 
tivity, spirit; and presence of mind of 
Mr. Banks were most admirable ; owing 
to which alone did the whole pasty 
escape from, perishing. 

Whilst passing round Cape Horn, 
and in their route to the north-west, 
Mr, Banks made great additions to the 
8cienee of ornithology, he having him- 
self killed no less than sixty-two birds 
in One day ; and as they approached the 
immense, and then new. Archipelago 
of the South Sea Islands, the first land 
seen was discovered by hi* own ser- 
vant, Peter Briscoe, to which, from its 
shape and appearance, was given the 
name of Lagoon Island. Running 
through a number of new islands, the 
recently-discovered land of Otaheite was 
seen on the 40th of April, 17fi9> the 
island to whioh .they were directed to 
proceed for the observation of the tsansit 
which was to take place on the 3d of 
the ensuing Jane. ^ 

During his loqg residence amongst a 


J ( the ibuy, Where he obileeted many spe- neudyriiscovered 'people* lively, Wd, 
'tsaabfdkfO' plants, and almost bnlliant and not half-civilixed,Mr. Banks disthv- 
■^^idfuWCcta. 1 - v guished htmself mueh by hi* activity, 

tbWttda the Soafth, nature 



ripen them in her most 
Beds of sea-weed were 
ihey gave the 


good temper, and conciliatory planners, 
which tended much to the comfort 4nd 
success of the expedition. He soon 
became a great favourite with the 


"ffftme of * Mdui Gigantm I, upwards of chiefs, and indeed with ah ranks, jw his 
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ki mat /gave., him rnotw o pportii>aibg» of sec«>fidflnce;iflvMft ffb Sa hi, *hdt, na iff 
coltkaUngihciracqi»iiWii«teiifriMid- as his teat was 6e* uks in thftlittAi fete i 
•thip than Gook could possibly spare hoatton ' c onstructed on Paint- Ventea, 
itom his professional avocations. He one of' /the moat ponverf t chiefs ptad 
became, of course, the friend, the me- him « visit, bringingrWith himmnot only 
tdiator, '■ and the umpire upon all coca- his wife . and /anwly* btal the roof. of oa 
lions rf doubt and difficulty which could house, and materials for fiumait 
um fmH to occur in. a situation so novel, with furniture ar»d impknlentsof mti- 
With the laches, too, he was a great fh- ous kinds, deolaf tag his resokttiaweo 
roarite ; and a* whimsical seene onoe take up a residence thdre j an instfenae 
occurred upon a visit to one of the of gooct-wdl andeonfidcece highly pleas- 
ehiefs whose wife. Tania. the moment tag vkich Mr-Bank^used every means 
they eat down* did our philosopher the in his power to r strengthen- aad itt- 
honourro place herself close bv him, prove. ' 

indeed on me same mat. Unfortunately Oar phikwphefr ' were ndw f buiily 
the high-bred dxme,iike some of her sis- employed ih collecting and preserving 
tears in our world of fashion, was not in sucri specimens of natural hwtotyy m 
the fim bloom of her youth, nor did various branches, as they could procure' ; 
■she' exhibit any traits of ever having but in this pursuit they were imkchao- 
bOen a beauty : he therefore manifested neyed by floes and other insects, which 
no extraordinary gratitude iur these not only; covered the paper on which 
public marks of distinction ; but sbeing Mr* Parkinson, the natural history pani- 
a very prettygirf ta the crowd, pud not ter, ms at work, but actually cat >eff 
adverting to the dignity of his noble the colour as fast as he could lay it ofc. / 
Compamon, beckoned to her to come The voyagers were aoon gratified by a 
and sit by him. " After a little coquetry visit from the well-kfiowir Queen Ona- 
the girl complied, when, seated between ea; who then lived sepomte from her 
his rteal queens, he unfortunately paid husband, and seemed determined to pay 
all his attentions to the lattetr, loading her every personal attention to Mr. Banks, 
with beads and with eveiy shotiry trifle who, on one occasion, happened : to 
that he thought woukf gratify her. catch her majesty: in a litdc muo^pesy 
This soon produced evident marks of lor, proceeding not very early rn tfca 
disappointment in thtt countenance of forenoon, to attend her drawwgHnocnn 
Kb more elderly chere amie y jet she peri- in her uanoe, he popped unexpectedly 
severed in her civilities, assiduously iupi- into her bed-chamber under the awn- 
plying him with the milk of the cocoa- ing ; and Stepping in to csdl her *p,a 
nut, and such other dainties as were liberty which he thought he might taka 
within her reach, evidently with the de- without any danger of giving offence; ha 
sign of taking his heart or his trinkets, discovered there, to his great astonish* 
if not by storm at least by sap, when ment, a handsome young fellow ©ffbvo. 
this most ludicrous scene was hastily a ad-twenty. Propriety, of course, in» 
broken up by the ingenuity of the Bar- duced him to retreat with some degm 
ringtons ana Soameses of the island, of haste and confusion > but the lords 
Who had emptied the pockets of some of the bed-chamber and dames ctkosmeur 
of the gentlemen as dexterously as if immediately informed him, that such 
they haa been coming out from the occurrences never excited the animadU 
Opera. - versions of tea-tables, or gave offence: to 

Thai produced considerable eonfu- the prudes, nor brought grist:; teDoc* 
sion, but wan, -however, at length got , tops Commons, but were as univ,etea% 
ober by the 4 judicious conduct of Mr. known as the most secret ■inagemrf 
Banks, whithded to the immediate re- of die same kind iir European eateries: 
eoveryof the stolen goads. - So strong Indeed the lady herself wro-od kttkvx£* 
indeed was his desire to avoid giving fected by the mabadrtU riimmmyz that 
any offence to the natives, with whose she rose and dressed with rail imperii* 
customs they were then unacquainted, don, and: admitting Mr. Banfetttnher 
thset when one of his draughtsmen, Mr. dresringwoom, as< a ; mark. fo E/fSpn biaT 
Buchan; died, he declined bringing him mace; clothed him with hwmydgdl 
aU shore; and consented to his body bo- bands in a suit of finafiidnliiipw^hpai* 
ktg suhk' inthc offing, which was done ceeded with him to tfehlaarti^ifdMdoW 
vmhas much decency and solemnity as wb received with aril dm Wiijmtluflhii 
circumstances and situation Would ad- ce remo ny. ’ :!•;*•..» \o noilagbsa * 

mit of. • ■ Mr. RMriM hnrTiuirfmiaslrefmriblimdi 

'The dative*' soon began to pur such friend of- all tke Mtivedtof aaynmdto 
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hdl 4vCTy>e*tti2rFg«!WCy 
-mi riStfliere t *and oft hi* assurances, on 
. ail odbaSkrnH ttbtyjplmjed the most iirt- 
toti£iebori6dridoe.?roi* was ofihchighwt 
vmmqtieifoe to the expedition, when, 
* a tdibrt tori* before the e*jteoted 1 transit, 
,gbe lastroabhrioU Quadrant, which was 
> then loarHed^/eho teller «W ■first time, 
»w» aw*en^frorti she timts during the 
•ftrijAwi The lois of «hw instrument 
emfii Hhade?- - amounted nearly to the 
^todb Mkirel of the 1 object in view, and 
-Mr. OBtoks, wire 4 * uptfci such occasions 
declined neither labour nor risk* and 
v^vho had >mofre' influence over the In- 


dians than any^of the officers, deter- 
t mined to "gd into the woods in search of 
kp accompanied only by a midshipman 
and Mt. Green, the astronomer: After 
'^roitfatigueand exertion, and with con- 
siderable presence of mind, as detailed in 
-liawkesxw>rth , s account of the voyage, 
^tbe quadrant was happily recovered, 
and Mr, Banks- had the satisfaction Of 
displaying his zeal in favour, not only of 
science in general, but of a branch, to 
which he was not attached by any per- 
eenaf predilection. 

> -Wif might* fill our pages with many 
wh&mticai anecdotes of the subject of 
©ur biography, during his visit to-Ota- 
hritc; wrbare he was prominent upon all 
mmsbos, but for these must refer the 
curious reader to Hawkesworth, parti- 
euhnrly in regard to some adventures 
with Odeneo, which, after hifc return, 
iriompted some wicked wit to write to 
Win; <x fcatherto print to him, a poetical 
epistle from that princess; an epistle 
attributed to the late Professor For** 
•on, though not correctly, as we have 
noticed in our biography of that gentle- 


Whell the day of observation arrived. 
Cook, in order to guard against disap- 
pointment from cloudy weather, dis- 
patched ' a party in the long-boat to 
Eisteo, an island in the vicinity ; Mr. 
Banks, in his indefatigable zed for sc** 
•Ucey determined to accompany them, 
though it certainly was at that time a 
service of some risk to go with qo small 
Offeree amongst Strangers, Such, howw 
e^er y ; ‘the* confidence with \vhioh he 
Idhself had > Insdfted the Natives, that 
T uh o u rai >Tainatde» one of the principal 
dhiefe/ togethfern with his "wife, readily 
accqihpaiuBd ihrfittk • party wi thout 
Me orariprehonstorii cj *’ > 
^rSoasqeat wd» Mr.dBankk ^n> the in- 
vestigation of every thing novel or enri- 

to «tet a 

partirvouc of their funeral processions. 


•iBcerupon tio other tsrms-oould ht he 
permitted to witness ^ it; be therefore 
'officiated m this cereraonydn the capa- 
city of Nmctfrk ; for wh ich purpose be 
was stripped of his Europeab dressy and 
a small pieee of cloth bexbg tied round 
his middle, his body was smuasedwith 
charcoal and water as lour as 'thfe shoul- 
ders, until it was as blank is that of h 
negro. The same operation was’ per- 
formed upon several otheVs, amongst 
whom were somd ladies, who were re- 
duced to a state as near to nakedness as 
himself; and thus they set forward, ndt 
as an European procession, with at crowd 
at their heels, but driving Every body 
before them 'with terror and affright*; 
when, after bdf an hour’s marching in 
silence and solitude, the moutners wefce 
dismissed to wash themselves in the 
river, and toputon their customary ap- 
parel; * . • ^ , 

» Preparing for their departure, Me. 
Banks nrbst sedulously exhptuycd hnmdelf 
in Tendering to those gentle islanders all 
the services in bis power ;• for which 
purpose he pknted a great quantity of 
!water*meIorts, oranges, lemqnS, frmec^ 
and other plants and trees, which’ he 
bad collected at Rio Janeiro, even at 
the risk * of his personal liberty;' Nrir 
was his generous carr unappreciated bf 
the natives ; for having planted some of 
the melon seeds soon after arrival, thea* 
had thriven so well that the islanders 
pointed them dut to him with great sa- 
tisfaction, importuning him for more 
seeds; which request, of course, he rea* 
dily granted. 

All ranks were justly partial to him ; 
but one individual became particularly 
attached, so much so indeed, that he 
determined to proceed to England in 
the ship. This was Tapia; who had 
been prime-minister to Oberta , in her 
days of active sovereignty when Captain 
Wallis was there, ana who was also 
the chief Tahowa ; or archbishop of the 
island, and consequently a most inter* 
estmg individual to bring to England* 
either for obtaining reformation respect- 
ing Otaheite, or for carrying back again 
the arts and knowledge of Europe 

For various* scenes and anecdotes 
during their range through new-dis- 
covered lands, in their voyage from Out* 
heite to New Zealand, we fentist refor tll 
the printed account of the voyage ilseM* 
merely noting that the name of 'Bank* 
wasgivoo to at) iskad on thatrooftst^te 
Cock* in ku 43. 9& S„ and mu im» 
30. W., not very for distant from that 
point which is the antipodes of JLootkm. 
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After emsMmg Che two islands wbicj* 
form New Zealand, the voyagers pro- 
ceeded tpwaids the coast of New Hol- 
land, to which part Cook gave the name 
of New South Wales, where Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander made so many botani- 
cal acquisitions in one bay, that the 
name of Botany Bay was given to it ; 
but Port Jackson they merely nassed so 
as to see that it was a harbour deservirtg 
of a name. Whilst running along the 
eoast of New Holland, they met with 
an accident which had nearly deprived 
Mr. Banks, and the world at large, of 
the fruits of all his labours ; for the ship 
having struck upon a coral reef, to the 
manifest risk of all their lives, of which 
there is a most interesting account in 
Hawkes worth, they afterwards got her 
into Endeavour River, where, on bring- 
ing her by the stem to get at the leak 
under the bows, the water in the lim- 
bers rushed aft into the bread-room, 
where all his botanical collections were 
stowed, together with his other acquisi- 
tions in natural history, which were so 
completely wetted through, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty they could be 
restored. 

From New Holland they Visited New 
Guinea, proceeding thence through the 
Indian Archipelago to Batavia, where 
both Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander had 
nearly lost their lives from that unhealthy 
climate. There too, to his inexpressible 
regret, he lost his Otaheitean friend, 
Tupia, whpse superior intelligence and 
goodness of heart had endeared him to 
nis patron. After visiting the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, the En- 
deavour anchored in the Downs on the 
12th of June, 1771 ; and Mr. Banks 
had the pleasure of landing on his na- 
tive shore, after an absence of three 
years all but two months. 

Our enterprising philosopher was re- 
ceived on his return, by all ranks, with 
the most 'eager admiration and the' ut- 
most kindness : and on the 10th of 
August, by : his Majesty’s express desire, 
Mr. Banka md Dr Solander, accom- 
panied by Sir John Pringle, then Presi- 
dent of use Royal Society, attended at 
Richmond, where they Had the honour 
of a private royal interview, which lasted 
loose hours. Indeed neither of these 
distinguished naturalists had been urt- 
indful of the predilection which he, 
whom we may now call the great father 
and patron of British science, had for 
botanical novelty ; and accordingly they 
M taken owe to bring home a great 


many specimens fbr the garden’s 

at Kew, which wete‘ graciou-h. 
received. ^ 

Amidst the display of philosophic ad 
miration of the voyagers, there were still 
some envious individuals who affected 
to despite their exertions and acquisi- 
tions. The younger Forster, who, with 
his father, accompanied Captain C<)ok 
in his second vmage, sbetllfc to allude to 
this when lie says, — “The British legis- 
lature did not send out and liberally 
support my father as a naturalist, who 
was merely to bring home a collection 
of butterflies and dried plants/* But 
this is the less deserving notice, as 
Forster was a professed grumbler, be- 
came afterwards an admirer of the rights 
of man, and through the exercise of 
those rights, lost his head somewhere in 
Germany. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Banks in 
London, he became entangled in a dis- 
pute with the relations of one of his 
draughtsmen, Sydney Parkinson, who 
had died in the course of the voyage, 
having been engaged at a salary ot 80/. 
per annum, as natural history painter. 
For which he had shewn considerable 
genius. Parkinson’s friends seemed to 
nave formed the most extravagant ideas 
respecting the property left by their 
young friend in general effects, curiosi- 
ties, and drawings $ and consequently 
they felt much disappointed, accusing 
Mr. Banks, by implication, of having 
unfairly taken possession of various ar- 
ticles, independently of drawings, which 
he claimed as the work of his own 
draughtsman. But these charges, with 
the whole affair of the publication of 
Parkinson’s account of the voyage, may 
be found in the preface to that book ; 
but as much of it seems the result of 
passion and prejudice, no farther notice 
of it is necessary here ; and indeed Mr. 
Banks appears not to have considered 
himself as at all called on to offer any 
vindication in the affair. 

Early in 1772 an expedition was pre- 
pared under the command of Captain 
took, to proceed in search of the so 
much talked of Southern Continent ; i,n 
which Mr. Banks most anxiously took 
a part, intending to perform the voyage ; 
he prepared his establish ment upon the 
most extensive scale, and was to be ac- 
companied by Zoffany the painter, under 
his Majesty’s express patronage. On this 
account orders were given by the Ad- 
miralty for fitting the ships out witji 
every possible accommodation that M?. 
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Banks could desire : but the Resolution 
havyjff sailed from Long Reach for Ply- 
mouth on the 10th of May, she was 
Found ao very crauk,from the additional 
upper works, even in the smooth water 
of the river, as to be obliged to be 
carried into Sheerness to have the ad^ 
ditional cabins cut away, with such 
other alterations as were necessary to 
make her sea-worthy. This of course 
struck at the very root of Mr. Banks’s 
proicct, in curtailing him of the space 
and accommodation absolutely neces- 
sary for the establishment whicn he had 
formed ; but so anxious were the Ad- 
miralty to do every thing possible for 
Kim, that the fust Lord, the Earl of 
Sandwich, and Sir Hugh Palliser, actual- 
ly went down to Sheerness to super- 
intend die alterations, and to preserve 
things in such a state as to accommo- 
date the man who was nobly resigning 
all the delights of polished society in the 
cause of science. It was impracticable, 
however, with any regard to the safety 
of the ship, and the success of the geo- 
graphical objects of the expedition, to 
preserve the necessary accommodations ; 
and Mr. Banks gave up his plans, though 
with great regret, and not before the 
early nart of June, on the 11th of which 
month the Messrs. Forster were en- 
gaged to perform the voyage upon a 
smaller scale of preparation during all 
which Mr. Banks most sedulously gave 
his best advice and assistance. 

Disappointed in this expedition, Mr. 
Banks was prompted to engage in some 
other active research, and accordingly 
determined on a voyage to Iceland and 
the western islands of Scotland j partly 
for the purpose of scientific observation, 
and, as Van Trail states, who accom- 
panied him, in order to keep together 
and employ the draughtsmen, and other 
persons, whom he and Dr. Solander had 
engaged for the South Sea expedition. 

The vessel which he hired for this 
voyage was engaged at 100/. per month ; 
and the party was agreeably increased 
by Dr. James Lind of Edinburgh as astro- 
nomer, and the late Captain Gore, who 
accompanied Cook in hi6 third voyage, 
then a Lieutenant j to which we may 
add another Lieutenant of the navy, 
three draughtsmen, two writers, and sea- 
men, and servants, to the number of 
forty in all. 

'fhey sailed from the river in July, 
and called at Portsmouth, thence to 
Plymouth, and proceeded up St. George’s 
Channel, meaning to call at the Isle of 


Man for the purpose of examining some 
Runic inscriptions ; but the weather 
being unfavourable, they gave up the 
design, and pushed on for the Western 
Islands, visiting Oransay, Colurabkill, 
Scarba, and Staffa, so remarkable for its 
basaltic columns, but till then, we may 
say, comparatively unknown. In fact, 
previous to this, Staffa had only been 
slightly mentioned by Buchanan ; so that 
Mr. Banks had no idea or intention of 
stopping tli ere, nor would he, had it not 
been that the strength of the tides 
obliged them to anchor, duriug the 
n jght, in the sound between the Isle of 
Mull and Morven, opposite to Drumen, 
the seat of Maclean, a Highland chief- 
tain, who invited the travellers on shore 
to breakfast the next morning, when 
they received information of the pillars 
from Mr. Leach, who had visited them 
a few days before. Mr. Banks’ desire 
for information could not resist the offer 
of that gentleman to accompany the 
party to Staffa, and accordingly they 
set off iu the boats the same day, arriving 
at the spot late in the evening, the duS 
tance being about nine leagues from 
their anchorage. For probable incon- 
veniences they had well provided, having 
taken two days’ provisions, and a small 
tent, in which they cooked their sup- 
pers and slept, in preference to taking 
up their abode in the only house on the 
island. 

Having ordered their vessel to wait 
for them at Tobinnore, a very fine har- 
bour on the Mull side, they joined her, 
after gratifying their curiosity by an ac- 
curate investigation, and proceeded on 
their voyage, which was now directed 
through seas hitherto unexplored by the 
eye of philosophic science. 

They passed the Orkneys and Shet- 
land islands without any particular in- 
vestigation ; being anxious to have the 
whole summer before them for the 
examination of Iceland, whose rocky 
coasts promised them great acquisitions 
ip ichthyology, whilst its extensive 
plains, under the rapid and exuberant 
fertility of the northern hemisphere, 
would present a new scene in tne bo- 
tanical world. 

On the 28th of August, 1772, they 
arrived oft the coast of Iceland, and 
anchored near to Bassestedr ; from 
whence they proceeded to investigate 
the natural curiosities of that extraordi- 
nary, and then little known, island. 
Their journey to Mount Hecla occu- 
pied twelve days, the distance being 
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considerable, and between Dire# and 
four hutidted miles of it beikg o ¥»*m 
uninterrupted track of lavm. Mr. Banks 
and bis party, on the 24th of 8ep#sm- 
her, were the first that ever had reached 
the summit of that celebrated volcano j 
the attempt having until then been pre- 
vented, partly through superstition, and 
partly from the extreme difficulty of 
ascent, previous to an emotion which 
had taxed place some time before. 

Those who have a curiosity on this 
subject, may consult Van Trail's Let- 
ters, from which we shall select only 
one extraordinary feet, that when at the 
summit, which was a space of ground 
about eight yards m breadth, and 
twenty in length, entirely free from 
snow, but the sand quite wet from the 
snow having recently melted away, they 
experienced at one and the same time a 
high degree of heat and cold ; for in the 
air Fahrenheit's thermometer was con- 
stantly at 24°, yet when set on the 
ground it rose to 153°. 

After completely investigating every 
thing curious, they left Iceland, and ar- 
rived at Edinburgh in November, from 
whence they set off by land 1 for London* 


Hess of 


Sir John Pringle having retired from 
the office of President of tile Royal 
Society in 1777, Mr. Bank* was called 
to till the vacant chair, upon the duties 
of which, however, he did not enter 
until the ensuing year, when his ample 
forluae |j/Tlfrjnif 

spirit prompted, to c 
by wHfch Its# house 1 
long series of years, 
tality, and of m aoue 
kindness to genius of. trap coukmtflMAr 
of every rank *i» society. HMMM 
was, in feet, the comma* wet rf l 
of science from all parts of the 
and, upon Sunday evenings, in ^ 
during the sitting of Paritamenh' 
the Royal Society, his apartments i 
open to his friends, and to all sto 
or fair character ; a decent 
and quiet, though not polish 
being all that was required in addition 
to genius, to procure for it a liberal 
reception. 

Indeed the humblest votary of s 
found encouragement to resort there to 
enjoy a participation in the convene 
tions, in a view of models, invention** 
specimens, &c. : in ready access to hi* 
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It is gratifying to reflect that the cn- magnificent ana extensive library, and’ 


ouiries of our scientific and benevolent 
fellow-countryman were not confined 
to objects of natural history alone, in 
his hyperborean excursion. We un- 
derstand that Iceland was considerably 
indebted to him, even after his return, 
for various benefits derived from his 
communications with, and representa- 
tions to, the Danish government, in aid 
of extensive plans for the amelioration 
of many circumstances connected with 
the political and social state of its 
population. 

The objects which Mr. Banks had in 
visiting foreign countries, seem not to 
have led him to the Continent ; to him 
France and Italy had no peculiar charms : 
but content with his native home, yet 
anxious to embellish and improve it, he 
now passed his time principally in Lon- 
don, or at his paternal seat in Lincoln- 
shire, surrounded by men of letters, and 
by persons of the first rank and fortune, 
corresponding with the most eminent 
foreign naturalists, attending sedulously 
to the meetings of the Royal Society, 
forming a splendid collection of natural 
curiosities; and, above all, dedicating 
his time and fortune to scientific bene- 
volence, and judiciously applying the 
discoveries of philosophy to tne import- 
ant uses of human life. 


multitudinous, yet select, collection of 
the curiosities of nature and of ait. 
The value of such a boon may be judged 
of by the fact, that the catalogue alone 
amounted to four -octavo volumes. 

Yet his liberality at home; and his hu 
defttigable attention to the public du- 
ties of the President's chair, could not 
secure him from the attacks of envy or 
of party-spirit. But the Madam* and* 
the assailed are now in the dust; and 
neither our space nor our feeding* will 
permit us to enter further upon the 
subject. Those who are fond *©f oan~ 
troversy may consult something that 
purports to be a memoir'of him i& the 
“ Public Characters,” but we have' too 
high a respect both for him; and the 
leaders of nis assailants, to render oar 
pages the record of wha* we wish to 'be 
forgotten. As for the President himself, 
it has been well said, that he maintain- 
ed his position firmly ; and (bathe lived 
to behold that intimate union which 
ought ever to exist between Die patron®, 
and the votaries of l earn i n g, p i a to e rny 
all the grace and ab the pow e r of aaeh 
a combination, giving science a horn* 
in the courts of greatness, and alluring 
the honourable to writ additional ho-, 
nours in the retirements' of phhiaaky. 
The close attention which , the ftwi- 
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now paid to the duties of his sta- on the 9th of June, 1/88, being all 
tied, induced him to select a rural present but the three last named mem- 
retirement nearer to London than his bers, they entered into various resolu- 
seat in Lincolnshire, meaning also there tions, preparaioiy to more active exer- 
tt> dondoct various horticultural experi- tions : forming themselves into a so- 
ments with more convenience to him- ciety for that purpose, for three years, 
self, and to public advantage. For these witn a subscription of live guineas an- 
purposcs, he, in the year 1779, took a nually. From such a small beginning 
lease of the premises at Spring Grove, sprung up one of the most important 
on Smalbcrry Green, from Elisha Bis- associations of the present day. 
ooe, esq. who built it; and on the 29th Of the first committee 01 four. Sir 
of March in the same year, he married Joseph was elected a member, on the 
Dorothea daughter and co-heiress of same day, and their proceedings were 
William Weston Huggeson, esq., of soon in a state of activity; for which 
Provender, in the parish of Norton, purpose Sir Joseph introduced to them 
county of Kent: her sister being the the well-known enterprising adventurer 
wife of Sir Ld ward Knatch bull, hart. Ledyard, who had just then returned 
On the 24th of March, Mr., then Sir from an attempt to cross the Russian 
Joseph Banks, was elevated to the same dominions to Kamschatka and North- 
h on ours ; soon after which he was at- west America on foot; for which pur- 
tacked by the well-known Peter Pindar, pose he had been liberally supplied with 
whose slipshod inusc was as capable of the pecuniary means by oir Joseph him- 
adorning and of giving dignity to any self. 

subject, as of revelling in those whicn W ; ith a heart beating with grateful 
had already disgraced a Swift and a Pas- loyalty, and warm with national pa- 
quin. Like his gracious monarch, how- tnotism. Sir Joseph still considered him- 
ever. Sir Joseph laughed at the witty, self a citizen of tne world in the cause 
though virulent, poet, and never caught of science, as he evinced in 179G, by 
a butterfly less, notwithstanding the at- most generous conduct, and which de- 
tack on the Emperor qf Morocco ! serves particular mention. 

Sir Joseph Banks now became a dis- The uncertainty of the fate of Pey- 
tinguished leader in, and an assiduous rouse, the French navigator, had for 
patron of, all the public and patriotic some time interested the whole philoso- 
societies of the day. His ready encou- phical world, and the old French go- 
ragement was given to Sir John Sin- vernment and national assembly had 
clair, in preparing and collecting the sent out an expedition in search of him, 
statistical account of Scotland. He was under the command of D’Entrecasteaux, 
a member of the Board of Agriculture ; on board of which was embarked an 
patronized the breed of sheep ; the drain- ingenious naturalist, Labillardierc. Dur- 
age of the Fens ; and was on all occa- ing their absence, the revolution took 
sions the steady encourager both of gar- place ; D’Entrecasteaux also died, and 
dening and husbandry: so that his va- was succeeded in the command by M. 
rious avocations only permitted him to Dauribeau, who, hearing of the change 
reside on his paternal estate in Liucoln- of politics on their arrival at Java, de- 
shire, in tlie autumn of each year. termined to hoist the white flag, a cir- 

The proceedings of the African Asso- cumstance disagreeable to Labi Hard iere, 
elation have now acquired so much in- and some others of the officers, 
terest, that it cannot be irrelevant to The Dutch were then at war with 
notice the active part which Sir Joseph revolutionary France, and Labillardierc 
took in their earliest institution. He was given up to them as a prisoner, and 
was at that period member of a “ Satur- his journals and collections taken pos- 
day’s Club,” which met at the St. Al- session of. He was afterwards per- 
ban’s Tavern, consisting, besides him- mitted to go to the Isle of France, from 
self, of the late Earl 01 Galloway, the whence he sailed for Europe, and ar- 
present Marquis of Hastings, General rived, in 1796; §oon after which he rc- 
Conway, Sir Adam Ferguson, Sir Wil- ceived information that his collections 
liam Fordyce, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Beau- of natural history had been sent to 
foy, Mr. Stuart, the Bishop of LaudafT, England. The French government inir 
Lord Carysfort, and Sir John Sinclair, mediately put in their claim for them. 
The different members had long been which was most generously seconded 
impressed with a desire to promote the by Sir Joseph, with all the exertions, as 
investigation of African geography, and LabillardFere acknowledges, “ that were 
the civilization of African society; and to have be^n expected from his known 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 79. Digitized by VwJaBV; 2 C 
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love for the sciences.” In this he was 
successful, the British government feel- 
ing the same liberal principles, and 
acting as they did afterwards on several 
similar occasions. 

A life of such general advantage to 
the country, could not fail to ment the 
attention of his venerable and patriotic 
sovereign, who speedily selected him as 
an effective member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and conferred upon him, in 1795, 
the red ribband of the Bath. Sir J oseph, 
however, took no part in politics, at 
least as a partisan ; he had not even a 
seat in Parliament, notwithstanding his 
parliamentary connexion with Boston, 
as Recorder of that borough. 

In 1804, he became active in forming 
the Horticultural Society, to which he 
was a contributor of several papers, ex- 
planatory of his mode of cultivating se- 
veral scarce, yet useful productions, in 
his garden at Spring Groves and also at 
Revesby Abbey; particularly his plan 
with respect to the American cranberry, 
the paper on which, m the Society^ 
first volume, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the garden and orchard at 
his suburban villa, where he expended 
large sums, though only a tenant until 
1808, when he purchased it in fee. 

In 1817* Sir Joseph Banks had the 
misfortune to lose his sister, Sarah So- 
phia, a loss which he severely felt, as 
her amiable qualities, together with 
those of Lady Banks, had often render- 
ed Spring Grove the favourite and fami- 
liar resort of royalty, not only before his 


late Majesty*s unhappy illness, hut af- 
terwards. 

During the latter years of a well-spent 
life. Sir Joseph laboured under an af- 
flicting complaint, which in a great mea- 
sure had so deprived him of the use of 
his lower extremities, that he was un- 
able to take his accustomed exercise; 
but his spirits still supported him, and 
to the last he was the active patron of 
science and literature. In the month 
of April of the present year, however, 
he found himself so totally unable to 
sustain the duties of his office at Somer- 
set House, that he expressed a wish to 
resign : but this resignation the society 
were unwilling to accept of, and he con- 
tinued to hold the office until his de- 
mise, which took place soon after, on 
the morning of the 19th of May, 1820, 
at his house in Soho-square. 

We have not space to record the nu- 
merous instances which we could ad- 
duce of his liberal encouragement of 
science, of his benevolent attention to 
public and private charities, or of his 
generous hospitality. His last will dis- 
plays his feelings towards his countiy, 
by the bequest of his library and collec- 
tion to the British Museum. Dying 
without issue his title is extinct; and 
his estates go to collateral connexions, 
after the death of his dowager. 

We trust that public gratitude will 
do honour to him and to the country, 
by all that can now be done — an appro- 
priate monument . 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


Extract from the Epilogue dpoJten at Reading School, 
qfUr the Repreeentation of the Raging Heradet of 
Eoripidee, and before the Afterpiece of the Critic .• 

TW done— our toll* ire put— the prompter** 
bell 

Bids to the grand heroic style, farewell — 

Of high emprise and tragic rage enough, 

*Tls time Jbr Hercnlee to yield to P%f. 

O change significant i in thee appears 

Hie stranger change of earth from eldest yean, 

Since men, once terrible in nature** might. 

Glow but to speak and only bum to write ; 

From demigods to heartless critics sink. 

And deluge kingdoms, not with blood, but ink ; 


• We give part of this epilogue, though its oc- 

casion is not very recent, because it is not merely 
of temporary interest, and wQl be found to illus- 
trate that state of literature to which we have al- 
luded in our observations on the Remains of Peter 
Corcoran. The representations of Greek plays at 
Reading school have a perfection and beauty which 
can only be believed by those who have witnessed 
them. 


Since past are mantling joys and tragic pottos^ 
And nothing, save the Farce of life, remains ; 
The pile of earthly grandeur rises taper, 

And what began in gold has end in paper 1 

Blest age of authors 1 chief* of ancient time 
Have fought and died to famish thee with 
. rhyme; 

Thy tender bosoms learn in song to melt. 

And send their griefs to press as soon as felt; 

No thought in sad obscurity decays. 

But dies away in sentimental lays ; 

No tender hope can bloom and fade unseen. 

It leaves it* fragrance In a magazine ; 

Each bashful soul, which deep emotions bless. 
Hides its soft secrets in the dally press; 

In high contempt of fame, huge quartos piles. 
And nobly scorns mankind, to win its smiles I 

Haste, Science, onward 1 speed the glorious hour 
When genius’ self shall own mechanic power. 
When new machines the author's toil remove. 
And spinning jennies weave out notes of love; 
Teach wit’s bright sparks, by chemic skill to 
gleam, 


And build an epic by the aid of steam I 
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Behold the-wonders of our glorious agp. 
Abstracted Vn Ha chronicle the stage, 

Which asks no more imagination’s aid, 

But pours forth pathos in a grand cascade. 

No poet needs Parnassian lights to dare, 

But bids a dancer vibrate in the air, 

Builds in a small saloon Arcadia’s grove, 

And ripens genius at a German stove! 

T. N.T. 


SONNET 

TO THE RIVER THAMES* 

With no cold admiration do I gaze 
Upon thy pomp of water*, matchless river ! 

But my fond heart seems tenderly to quiver 
With every sparkle of the moon’s soft rays, 
And through thy winding paths of coolness strays 
To that sweet region, where a serious boy 
I ponder’d with a melancholy joy 
On thy full gliding mirror ; when thy ways 
Of wealth and mqjesty, to sight denied, 

Bose on delighted fancy, and for hours 
In richest dream I saw thy lucid tide 
Pass swelling on beneath a thousand bowers. 

And visionary fleets that seem'd to ride 
Beneath old London’s glory-tinted tower*. 

T. N. T. 


iONNET. 

Fame the Symbol and the Evidence of Immortality. 

The names that wasting ages have deAed 
And wild commotion’s earth-appalling shocks. 
Stand in lone grandeur, like eternal rock* 
Casting broad shadows o’er the silent tide 
Of time's unebblng flood, whose waters glide 
To a dark ocean from mysterious spring, 

And bearing on each transitory thing 
Leave these pure monuments jn holier pride. 

There stand they — fortresses uprear’d by man 
Whose earthly frame is mortal — symbols high 
Of life unchanging, power that cannot die ; 
Proofs that our nature is not of a span. 

But, in essential majesty, allied 
To life, and love, and joy nnperishing. 

T. N. T. 


WISDOM. 

( From the Russian qf Dm-idqff'.J 

While hon*ring the grape’s ruby nectar 
All Sportingly, laughingly gay ; 

We determined — I, Sylvia, and Hector, 

To drive old dame Wisdom away. 

41 0 my children, take care !** said the beldame, 

44 Attend to these counsels of mine ; 

44 Get not tipsey ! for danger is seldom 
44 Remote from the goblet of wine.” 

44 With thee in his company, no man 
44 Can err,” said our wag with a wink, 

44 But come thon good-humour*d old woman, 

44 (There »s a drop in the goblet)— and drink.” 

She frown'd, but her scruples soon twisting 
Complyingly, smilingly said : 

44 So polite — there 's iudeed no resisting, 

44 For Wisdom was never ill-bred.” 

She drank — but continued her teaching, 

44 Let the wise from indulgence refrain •” 

And never gave over her preaching 
But to lay, 44 Fill the goblet again 3” 
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And she drank, and she totter'd, but still she 
Was talking and shaking her head< 

Muttered “temperance” — 44 prudence,” until she 
"V^aa carried by Folly to bed. 

J. B. 


SONNET. 

MOUNT AETNA. 

Hail to thy world of desolation ! here 
Hath thy rude arm, O ruin, laid sublime 
Thy empire in the wreck of chance and timet 
And storm and earthquake mark’d thy path's 
career. 

Kings’ earth-borne sceptres fall — but in thy drear 
And fiery rule— this wild enduring clime— 
There is no change : rejoicing in thy prime 
Thou monarch sit’st on Nature's funeral bier. 
Like hit of Greece thy conquest* are achieved : 
Needs not thy burning spirit weep for mac* 
From age to age, on every distant shore 
Thy voice resounds — fund here thou long hast 
lived 

In dredd communion with the weeping shade 
Of desolated Nature thou hast made. 


SONNET. 

Departed hours 1 at Memory fondly pores 
Along your page with retrospective ken ; 

And wanders back, *midst childhood’s happy hours. 
Far from the more observant eye of men— 

It seems to woo you from a death-like sleep. 
Where, shrouded in the sepulchre of years. 
Oblivion pillows you— Oh 1 1 would steep 

In Lethean draught, methinks, an age of tears. 
And be the happy being that I was. 

As careless and as innocent — but oh 1 
It wisely is forbidden man to pause 

Amidst this earthly pilgrimage of woe— 

He journeys on yet 'mid Hope's withering blight 
Life’s earlier pleasures steal more fair and bright. 

J. A. B. 


HOPE. 

When smiling in the pride of May, 

The meads are green, the blossoms gay. 
When fleecy clouds the sky adorn. 

Across the dew -bespangled lawn. 

The Angler hies with nimble pace. 

Eager to snare the finny race. 

The glowing landscape charms his eyes. 
Within his ardent bosom rise 
Fond hopes, that numerous watery spoils, 
< Ere night, will crown his pleaisng tolls. 
But all 1 ere he his art can try. 

And tli row the well-dissembled fly, 

Where in the swift meandring brook 
The trout may seize his fraudful hook ; 
Soon is his mind with fear dismay’d. 

The landscape darkens into shade. 

Black gathering clouds obscure the skies. 
The winds in hollow murmurs rise. 

The rains in copious streams descend. 

And all his fairy visions endi 
The Angler now, with rapid feet. 

Hastens to find a dry retreat, 

And homeward takes his dripping way. 
Sad disappointment’s pensive prey. 

Still he resolves, the following morn. 
Again to trace the verdant lawn, 
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Again to try hi* angle*! wiles. 

And trust th« weather's tempting smiles. 
HOPE, like the limpid stream he loves. 
With rariaos caurse, mill onward moves; 
Though rising high, or sinking low, 

Yet never ceases it to flow. 


THE POET** WISH. 

Qoo desMerio veteres revocamas Amores. 
i Catullus. 

Raca) but life** first loving year ! 

Which .parted joys were wont to greet. 

When faith deem'd partial fortune dear, 

And love made bashftil beauty sweet 

When silly boyhood, sanguine, gay, 

, Sought all within the passing minute ; 

And if he look’d beyond to-day, 

Hie morrow brought his wishes in it. 

I mean pot that from pleasure's gleam 
The poet warm'd by fancy guesses ; 

Or lover feigns in morning's dream. 

When beauty, love, and truth caresses; — 

I mean not that the cradled boy 
Can picture, rocking life away ; 

Or blushing maid's Ideal joy 
May imaga in the close of day 

I mean not that the madman's brain 
* May conjure up in wild delight ; 

WhBst laughing, ev*fi in spite of pain. 

He charms his visionary night ; — • 

I mean not that which hope hath cherish'd 
From futfle promises of Miss 

Out what in one day grew and perish’d. 

Ere scarce it felt the sunbeam’s kiss. — 

When Woman's smile and Friendship’s tongue 

; Impress’d the heart with pleasure's truth ; 

When Fading sigh’d and Beauty sung. 

To* charm the loving morn of youth ; — 

When all seem'd loving, frank, and fair. 

Free from ambition hope caress’d ; 

When life own’d not a moment's care. 

But how to make the present blest ; — 

When transport hush'd the virgin's fear. 

And stole from love its foolish grief ; 

When blushes smiled away the tear 
To speak the bosom's fond belief . 

Reca! me love’s first year so gay 1 
When such was life's delicious bane ; 

And 1 'H resign my rest of day 
To live those moments o’er again. 

Jut* 8, 1820. OSCAR. 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 

People of the living God '. 

Xhave sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort now here found ; 
Wow to you my spirit turns. 
Turns*— a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren ! where your altar bums, 
O receive me to your rest. 


Lonely I no longer roam 

liks the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 

Where you dwell shall be my home. 

Where you die shall be my grave. 

Mine the God whom you adort, t „ 

Yous-RcdeemCT shall be tbln^i ‘ 1 ' 1 ' 

Earth can fifl tny soul eb ntartV rn ' * 
Every idol 1 m^fa. ' rv' 1 *■ '»• < 

Tell me not of gain and lout. 

Base, enjoyment/ p<m}p, ahd pidwer; 

Welcome poverty, and erossw ' 

Shame, reproach, affliction's hour ! 

— M Follow me 1” — I know thy voice* , 

Jesus, Lord ! thy steps I sec; 

Now 1 take thy yoke by choice. 

Light thy burthen now to me. 

Sktffefd, April 1880. J. MONTGOMERY. 


TO NATIIIN DRAKE, M. D. 

On reading the First Paper in his “ Winter NigkU** 

With witching eloquence and troth 
Hast thou described the deaf delights. 
Accessible to Age and Youth," 

In frowning Winter’s stormiest nights. 

While turning o’er thy first essay. 

My heart so warmly feds its spell. 

It cannot for an hour delay 

The thanks which thou hast won so well. - 

Such pictures — whether they describe. 

In Truth's own simple eloquence^, 

The frolics of a youthful tribe, 

Happy in early innocence ^ 

In whose bright eyes the vivid gleam 
Of Home’s loved fire-side gaily gUstoCs; 
While die more mild aud chasten’d beam 
From older ones, their mirth enhaOcas; 

Or whether they pourtray the charm ■ 

Which erst o'er Cowpeits spirit stolen 
When evening’s pensive soothing calm > « 
Sheds its own stillness o’er the sou!;*-*- 

Such pictures do not merely pass 
Before the eye — and fade in aif; 

Like summer-showers on new-mown grass. 
They call back living freshness there. 

Aye ! e'en to lonely hearts, which red , 

That such things were, and now are not, 

N ot poignant, only, their appeal, 

But fraught with bliss, yet uafrcgtl : . y 

Yes, bliss ! — for joys so calm and pure 

Leave blessings with the heart they Mess'd; * 
And still unchangeably endure, . \ : 

E'en when not actually p o sat fs *4^ 

For thee, my friend ! if wish 

A bard obscure, could call dowU ih lfa fA 
Could I implore for thee orthiog; ^ ., ll£j : . 

A more delightful boon than this f— 

H»an — that thy Mother’s green old am 
May be her Child's, or Childipeafct^}. , , . 
And that each charm that deckf thy MK$l , 
Thy own fire-side may prove i* true. 1 

BERNARD SAr^N. 

Wvodbridge, 5th Mo. 2§th, 1S20. ‘ ‘ 1 J r ’ ' - " 5 
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FINE ARTS. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy . — the examination of question* connected * 
Mr. Hilton's faige picture of “ Venus, with the cultivation of the Arts, which 
in search of Cupid, intruding on the have been often discussed, and perhaps 
bath of Diana," is entitled to particular never satisfactorily decided: — whether a 
observation. The rich and harmonious School of Painting is more likely to 
colouring of this picture affords a coup create imitators, than to assist extraordi- 
cTcril highly pleasing, but on examma- nary talents ; whether the facilities 
tion the favourable impression is soon which it affords, are of material ad van- 
effaced. The subject suggests the only tage to the Artist ; whether real genius 
source from which the picture might will not more probably lead to excel- 
have derived excellence, which is fe- lence by following its own course ; and 
male beauty ; and the painter has by no whether it will not surmount all diffi- 
means succeeded in its representation, culties, and shew itself still more tran- 
His Venus t9 a slight sketch from scendant, because it has had to contend 
the antique, in proportions, which, with them— are questions we do not 
however beautiful in marble deities,, attempt to solve. Our purpose is to 
lose all their attractions when imbued extend to a wider circle the love and 
with colour. Diana’s attitude has no- admiration, and patronage of the Arts • 
thing of grace or dignity; the surround- if we succeed in this attempt, we ad- 
ing nymphs are negligently drawn, vance the cause we have undertaken. 0 
The landscape is in a very rich, grand This exhibition affords fine specimens 
scyle. If Mr. Hilton has failed through of the works of Holbein, Sir Antonio 
his adherence to the forms of the an- More, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, 
tique, Mr. Hayter has been equally Reynolds, Copley, Gainsborough, &c. 
unlucky in the indiscriminate imitation It is an assemblage of persons who at 
of nature. The figure, supported by various periods, and in every walk of 
Iris, complaining to Mart, and shewing life, have distinguished themselves, and 
him the wound received from Diomed, influenced the fate of England. In these 
is certainly not Venus. We do not almost breathing images, we behold the 
mean to call it an ugly figure. Many great, the noble, and the wise, from 
tightdaced, made-up, 9hewy dames, Henry IV. to George III. We seem to 
would suffer greatly in comparison with be introduced into their presence, and, 
this figure ; but as there certainly are in spite of the anachronism, to behold 
many individual forms far superior, we at once the Phantagenets, the Tudors, 
cannot agree to let it pass for a Venus. the Stuarts, and the Guelphs. When 
Mythological subjects require, above we contemplate these vivid lineaments, 
all things, beauty of form ; they are glancing around us on every 9ide, looks 
only valuable as illustrations of classical animated by sentiment, by passion, and 
poetry, from which we have already by pride — when we discern their veiy 
derived impressions of perfect beauty, characters, their virtues, and their fail- 
We naturally expect to find, in a pic- ing9, lq^ibly written in their feces — when 
ture of this class, the perfect images of we resign ourselves to the illusion of the 
the poet rendered visible : and we feel art, ana unconsciously regard them as 
every fault as a disappointment. living and moving — how awfttlly. does 

British Institution . — The Directors of the stem voice of truth remind us — 
this national establishment are now they are all dead* We confess that 
exhibiting a collection of portraits of although we went to criticize, we could 
characters distinguished in the history not resist a propensity to moralize ; but 
and literature of the United Kingdom, as we wish our readers to do that for 
The intention of this exhibition is thus themselves, we shall conclude by par- 
explained in the preface to their Ca- ticularly recommending them not to 
talogue. omit this opportunity of seeing, among 

“ Our object in forming the Collec- other admirable portraits, the eques- 
tion has been to interest, rather than to trian portrait of Cnadcs I. by Vandyke; 
instruct. We attempt to guide the portraits of the same monarch with 
Artist no farther than to offer for his Queen Henrietta Maria, and two of the 
observation, from time to time, speci- royal children, by the same artist ; Cop- 
mens, from which we think he may ley’s grand historical works of King 
derive improvement— the rest depends Cnarles I. demanding the five members; 
upon himself. As little do we enter into and the Death of Lord Chatham ; Van- 
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dyke's Earl of Strafford, Countess of Bed- image of the awful majesty of mighty 
ford, portrait of himself, and two sons Snowdon, which has ever been created 
of the Duke of Buckingham ; Rubens’ by the pencil. The light which biUN 
portraits of himself, Helena Forman, tens the vale in the foreground, is m- 
and the family of Sir Balthazar Gerbier ; tcrcepted by clouds, whose shadows 
Sir Thomas Gresham, by Sir Antonio wrap the mountains in gloomy gran- 
More; Reynolds’ portraits of hftnself dcur. “ Morning Twilight,” by this 
and Dr. Johnson, and the extraordinary artist, is a very fine composition, 
fine picture by the same artist, of the Barret’s large picture of 44 Evening,” 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Ashbur- is a grand and solitary scene, illu- 
ton, and Colonel Barr^. Every stage of mined by the rays of the declining 
the art of portrait painting, from the sun. A sublime, serene, and elevated 
hard, dry, meagre manner of the prede- feeling is produced by the coiueinpla- 
cessors of Holbein in this country, and tion of these majestic woods and wa- 
of many of his own works, to the magic ters. Perhaps the warm brow n colour 
effects of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rey- is too general in this picture. The 
nolds, which art will never surpass, is ” Harvest Moon,” by the same artist, 
displayed in this rich and interesting is a very fine picture. It represents an 
collection. extensive harvest scene, over which the 

The Exhibition of the Society qf moon is rising in full splendour, while 
Painters in Oil and Water Colours, at the foreground is still faintly illumined 
the Great Room, Spring Gardens, by the yet bright western sky supposed 
evinced this year some improvement in to he behind the spectator. Ricntcr’s 
Art, though perhaps not more attractive “Tight Shoe” is admirably conceived 
pictures than have appeared in former and executed. The glow of the rich 
exhibitions. # From many of the artists colouring, the high finish which realize* 
whose works are annually exhibited at every object, entitle it to the highest 
this room, we cannot now look for the praise as a picture for the eye. But the 
rapid progressive advancement which humour which pervades it, is as rich 
marked their early career: while their as the colour. A country fellow’ having 
masterly performances will nevertheless with great effort forced his foot into a 
prevent our taking that interest in the shoe which bids fair to cripple him, the 
efforts of the present race of rising ar- pert shoemaker insists that it is “ an 
tists, which we felt in their earlier en- excellent fit,” though he can scarcely 
deavonrs. Landscape is, from several suppress a laugh, and maintains his 
concurrent causes, the predominant point with such pertinacious impu- 
branch of art in thb society $ and seve- deuc e, that he seems likely, if not to 
ral pictures of this class in the present convince his customer, at least to sell 
collection are truly excellent. A great his shoes. A veteran, whose stumps 
variety of pieces from the fertile pencil are accommodated with two wooden 
of Robson are distinguished by their legs, stands behind the countryman 
fidelity to nature, and the profound heartily enjoying a practical joke, from 
knowledge of natural appearances, and which he is effectually exempted. A 
the means of imitation, which generally corn-cutter has run over from his shop 
characterize this artist’s works. His to participate in the jest, hut is recalled 
distant view of “ Penrhyn Castle” is a by his angry spouse; whose inter- 
bright clear picture, in which an ex- ference, as well as a matrimonial squab- 
tensive landscape is seen through the hie seen in the background, seems to 
medium of a dry and subtle atmo- imply that no one knows where the 
sphere, stretching beneath an almost shoe pinches so well as the wearer, 
unclouded sky to an immense dis- John Vatfey, in his “ Evening,” has 
tance in the truest aerial perspec- very successfully embodied Milton’s 
tive. In his beautiful moonlight of idea. We were much pleased with the 
49 Stratford Church,” the “ pale oeam* glowing sunsets in the line sea views of 
of the wat’ry moon ” glancing through Conley Fielding; as well as with his 
the ancient windows on the spot where “ Turf Cutters.” D. Cox’s “ Ilayfukl 
“sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child” and Ploughing scene,” and Front’s 
rests silent in the tomb, is an elegant “ Dismasted Jndiaman,” and several 
tribute to the memory of the poet, and views in France, arc very masterly per- 
honourable to the feeling by which it formances. Mr. Cristalrs fine classi- 
was suggested. sical taste i^ displayed iu a noble compo- 

In one of Robson’s larger pictures we sition, representing Jupiter nursed in 
are presented with the most effective t he island of Cxete by the Nymphs and 
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Corybantea. We regret that our limits 
preclude us from describing this sub- 
ject, and from expressing more parti* 
cularly the high satisfaction we have 
derived from many excellent pictures 
in this exhibition. 


We learn that this Society will in 
future exhibit only Paintings in Water 
Colours, and that their exhibitions wilt 
take place at the Egyptian Hall in Pic- 
cadilly. 


THE DRAMA. 

drury lane theatrb. of his final despair — with a thousand 

THE close of the season at Drury-lane delicate touches of pathos which excite 
Theatre was brightened by the re-ap- thoughts too deep even for tears— are 
pearance of Mr. Kean for a few even- beyond description or praise. But we 
ings, during which he played Shy lock and must not “ let go by the divine Des- 


Othello, tbe first of^ which has fewer 
faults, and the last deeper beauties, than 
any of his performances. His Shylock, 
though his expression of mere fiendish 
malignity Is less striking and prominent 
thanthat which we remember in Cooke, 
is almost perfect. The total absence of 
all tragic pomp, which would so ill 
befit tne old usurer, is admirably sup- 
plied by the human intensity and Jewish 
fervour of his spirit, crushed, mangled, 
and stung into agony by Christian in- 
juries. His scene with Tubal, where 
the Jew hears of his daughter's extrava- 
gance and of his foe's losses, is the finest 
in the play — die quickness of his transi- 
tions here astonishes like lightning — 
and his joy in the prospect of revenge, 
which seems thrilling through every 
nerve, and trembling in every tone, ana 
dilating his weary "and wasted heart, 
agitates the spectator with a strange and 
fearful sympathy. His acting in the 
trial scene is admirable— blending, with 
wonderful art, or rather intuition, the 
spirit of the aged and avaricious mer- 
chant, with that of the Hebrew burning 
to avenge his national and individual 
wrongs— and arouses all our indigna- 
tion against the base injustice of Shy- 
lock's enemies. We may excuse a 
quibble to frustrate his bloody inven- 
tions— but when he is stripped of his 
property and compelled to abandon the 
faitn of his fathers, our Christian hearts 
rise up within us to take his part, and 
to reseat the insult which such a repre- 
sentation of persecuting injustice oners 
to the mildest and purest of religious 
systems. 

Mr. Kean's Othello was, to the full, 
as grand as ever. “ The force of acting 
can no farther go." The marble still* 


demona," who on this occasion wa» 
represented by a Lady, new to the Lon- 
don theatres, who also performed Portia 
in the Merchant of Venice. Her figure 
and person are well suited t6 the first 
line of parts, in comedy or in tragedy — 
her genius, we think, inclines most to 
the former. A certain mixture of 
gaiety and feeling, like that required in 
tne scene where Bassauio examines the 
caskets, seems to be her best property, 
and might be displayed to great advan- 
tage in the sentimental drama, as well 
as in some of the finest of the old 
comedies. The best part of her Desde- 
mona, was her intercession for Cassio, 
where her manner was as irresistible as 
her reasonings. For tragic declamation, 
or passion, her voice seems as yet to have 
scarcely sufficient power ; but this is a 
defect which practice, and a careful 
enunciation, will probably remove. 

The season has, we fear, scarcely 
fulfilled its early promises to the spirited 
and enthusiastic manager. There ap- 
pears to have been no judicious in- 
spector of the pieces offered for repre- 
sentation — for, with the exception of 
The Lady and the Devil , none of the new 
pieces have met with any thing like 

G enuine success. The fate of some of 
Item — as the comedy and tragedy — 
might have been foreseen, we should 
think, by any one gifted with an ao- 

S uaintance with stage -effect, though 
cstitute of any higher power of criti- 
cism. The revivals have been move 
fortunate. If we were to point out 
the chief remediableVauses of the cosor 
p&rative want of success, exclusive of 
the defect in the taste which has se- 
lected the new pieces, we should refer 
it to the protracted repetition of Lear 
an 


ness of his surprise— the terrific flow of — the want of an actress in ele- 
his rage — the 9ighs which faintly relieve gant comedy— and the too frequent re- 
thc labouring soul — the beautiful returns fiance placed on the attraction of the 
of his love which suffuse his eyes with first piece, instead of bringing forward 
childlike tea rs— an d the quiet fixedness the comic strength of the house in farces. 
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t the many nights of opera and 
fy. The first was necessarily 


lines, written by *£u;thp 

comedy t— 


Kiicvoos to the habitual frequenters of gtace ln LiMti Ant ymr |mMttoll , > 

the theatre, whose tastes the manager The hoor-giret of That eighty sften 
should as far as possible consult, be- AjmL is countiag xbm %num tkai hum f if. 

cause it is bn their enthusiasm that he sppew», ha* l<t> 

must rely for keeping up the theatrical ^ *um toul of wind come* to tWrtfc V** *ai* t . 
spirit, and on their judgment that he Were h not for havir^ t^ strigp to my bovt* 
must depend for his fame. The want 1 * *»we certainly taken my leave lou**§o* , k 
of a high comic actress has almost nte- But th * y° un « ere 1 

dodttfW, comedy from being repra- ^ th T^m I nil mug la the fetl 

sen ted by a comic company, with this . ... , 

esseMMo; scarcely exceeded within out ® ut ? * b * ! »»"»"« «nUh. whjtrtr be h*i ofl, 
memory. _ And if, in *..cc, we had , f A , though to^h, Mk« 

oftener enjoyed the delightful whim of decay, . ;7J : 

the manager himself— the sturdy hu- Bare die shamrock of £rln can Ur* bat H* day. 
motir of Dofwton— the ever fresh sim- , ^ 


pltcity ofvKnight — the sublime gro- 
tesque of Munden — and the unceasing 
. variety of Miss Kelly— we think the re- 
sults would have been not only very de- 
lightful to the audiences, but beneficial to 
the treasury. We have heard numerous 
stories of the alleged misconduct of the 
manager towards the performers — but 
we are willing to believe many of these 
untrue, and to refer the rest to lUe luu- 
rassing situation which he fills. We 
earnestly hope that his high and hearty 
spirit may be rewarded with more com- 
plete success in the ensuing season. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

The closing evfenings of the last safe- 
son presented nothing worthy of parti- 


The hioar-glaa* of That nighty Often fta* 

And in counting tho ftfun* that haie dropfy fifi. 

npptnn, *in* l*t> 

The turn total of wind come* to ttyrtf Jatyg . 

Were H not for ray having two strings So my bow* 

I *d have certainly taken my leave long ago^ , , _ , k 
Bat the young Lover** strain* ere I thoi^tto 
resign, ' 

By the pawm ! was snug la the Pi>idy. i!>hali Havt- 

But, alas ! man must finish,^ whate’er be tyc ca *^,' ' 
And even the Pat* can*t eternally last j ' 

If the Thistle, though tough, like the Roto 'w^|' 
decay, 

Bare the Shamrock of Erin can lirebat H* day, * 

I have blundered through many ah' Irishman** part. 
But no blunder, I trust, will be- fotmd ht this 
heart | • 

For *tis throbbing with, thanks, as I fklter Adieu 1 . 
Ahd, oh ! how It aches, now I am going from you. 

Then, farewell, honoured patrons, and kindest of 
friends: 

Though m Dennis, or Teague, here my mockery 
end*, 

Recollection shall gladden your Actor's retreat, ; 
’TUI the piflae of hb head 4i*oon tinu os to beat. fr 

Duriug this affecting farewell iVfr, 
Johnstone evidently struggled with great 
emotion, and, at its close, retired with 
slow and trembling steps from the scene 
which he has gladdened so oftbn, aipidst 
the loud, deep, and long- protracted 
cheers of the audience. May ne, in the 


cular remark, except the retirement of evening of his days, enjoy no small 
Mr. Johnstone, commonly known by portion of that pleasure which he has 
the name of 4 ‘ Irish Johnstone,” for imparted! 


Mr. Johnstone, commonly known by 

the name of “ Irish Johnstone,” for . . 

his rich and true delineations of Irish This theatre closed on Monday the 

character. He first appeared on the 17 th of July, when an address of thanks 
London stage in the part of Lionel, and —neatly worded, but not very particular 
played and sung in young ope ratic al in allusion — was delivered by Mr. Paw-* 
characters with great success, ln his cett. There were at least two grounds 
latter years— during which only we have on which the managers might have 
known him— he has confined himself built a well-founded claim to praise, 
within the small but choice circle of for their conduct during the past season 
Irish parts, and in those has been en- — the production of a genuine tragedy* 
tirely at home and without a rival. His and the developement of the powers gt 
humour was as quiet and unobtrusive as it a great and genuine actor, rirainws is 
was rich and genuine . — with scarcely a not, indeed, a revival of the dramatic 
distortion of feature, or the motion of a style of our elder writers; but we do 
limb, he embodied in expressive looks not, on that account, think the les^ 


Irish parts, and in those has been en 

« * . 1 1 M . ■ I II' 


tirely at home and without a rival. His and the developement of the pou 
humour was as quiet and unobtrusive as it a great and genuine actor. rtrai\ 


was rich and genuine . — with scarcely a 
distortion of feature, or the motion of a 
limb, he embodied in expressive looks 


and in rich tones, all the pleasantest pc- highly of its beauties. It has* no pasr 
culiarities, and the true and generous sages of strange power, no rapid sue* 
heart of the natiod to whose honour his cession of delicious fancies, like those 
talents were devoted. His farewell be- which abound in the plays of theJElizfe 
nefit, which took place on the 28th of bethan age: nor is it so rich in the 

T 11. .11 » • . /». -I f* /- • - •-* . • 


June, was well attended, and its profits 
inercaaedtby many well deserved tributes 
to his- worth, among which was a pre- 
sent of £\QO from His Majesty. At 
the end of John Bull, in which ne per- 


materials of passion or. of 
as the works of that 
it is more simple, raoft pjpc 
sis tent ; more capable oik 


bated spirit, he deli 


iduggery 1 
acred the 


following 


single and sweet impress#^** 
heart; and infinitely better adapted 
representation on the stage, than 


representation 
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of these, excepting the works of the 
first of all dramatists. Wc shall Rejoice 
to perceive tlie spirit of our old %vriters 
imbuing all our literature with Us rich 
tinges ; but we freely confess that we 
do not desire to see our poets attempt- 
ing to produce works exactly similar to 
theirs, nor do we think that such works 
would succeed in the theatre. The ex- 
quisite grouping of all the persons — the 
pure, yet intelligible, beauty of the do- 
mestic scenes — and the manly and sweet 
cast of the sentiments in Virginius, 
appear to us far more calculated to de- 
light, to move, and to refine a vast con- 
course of spectators, than the marvellous 
but ill-connected scenes, the wild lux- 
uriance of language, and the strange, 
bewildering passion of our old drama- 
tists. As a poem, Virginius has many 
genuine passages— such as the speeches 
of the father in the forum — the mis- 
givings of the innocent girl — and the 
whole courtship of the lovers, which is 
a rare instance of the union of scenic 
effect with delicate loveliness of fancy. 
Wc feel assured that this piece, which 
does so much honour to Covent Garden 
theatre, will, whenever the theatrical 
spirit shall revive, be as fruitful a 
source of profit, as it now is of fame. 

The past season will also be well-re- 
membered by the lovers of the drama, 
as having shewn to the world the re- 
sources of Mr. Macready’s genius, 
which before were hidden, or only 
guessed by a few attentive observers. 
No performer, within our memory, has 
succeeded in spite of such formidable 
obstacles. His appearance had not the 
freshness of novelty — he had been seen 
in a variety of inferior and often dis- 
agreeable characters — and except m a 
very few instances, had acted parts of 
mean malignity, not only beneath, but 
wholly unsuited to his powers. His 
performance of Rob Roy first shewed 
the cordiality and nobleness of his 
spirit, and that of Mordaunt in the 
Steward, the intensity of his passion. 
But these were prose parts at the best ; 
and success in them was no proof of 
capability to succeed in Shakspeare’s 
princij>af characters. His attempt to 
play Richard was adventurous almost 
without parallel — from the great excel- 
lence of Mr. Kean in the part, and from 
the violent feeling of exclusive attach- 
ment which so many cherished towards 
that admirable performer. Yet he tri- 
umphed over prejudice and party ; gave 
to this often-repeated character the air 
of novelty ; and necessarily without aj4 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 79. 


(mm any other actor, rendered the play 
attractive for nine or ten nights, at a 
period when theatrical enthusiasm was 
comparatively feeble. In Coriolanus, 
the fresh recollection of past greatness 
presented almost as severe an obstacle, 
as the admiration of present excellence 
in Richard ; for an attempt AP soon 
after Mr. Kemble's retirement, to em- 
body the part which the imagination 
identified with him, was regarded as 
little less than sacrilege : Mr. Macready, 
however, so skilfully brought out the 
more human traits of the character- 
the young patrician enthusiasm— -the 
filial love— the swelling and noble con- 
tempt of base disguise— and the tenrible 
struggle of affection with pride— that he 
gave a new and striking idea of the 
part, without disturbing that which his 
great predecessor had bodied forth with 
equal vividness and majesty. His Mac- 
beth also was an attempt of great peril ; 
because he had not only the long shadows 
cast by Mr. Kemble's fame, to cross his 
path, but was unaided by any support 
in Lady Macbeth which could heighten 
the attraction ; and the play* with ailits 
unearthly grandeur, is a fearfiil weight 
for one individual to sustain. Yet here 
his bewildered air— his looks of a haunt- 
ed wildness— and his gallant bearing — 
presented a picture of the character be- 
fore but dimly seen even by the mental 
eye. His success in Virginius is less 
extraordinary, because he had less to 
overcome than in either of his other 
rincipal efforts; and assuredly never 
as there been exhibited on the stage 
a performance of more variety, yet more 
entirely harmonious. We think, there- 
fore, that this season will be fondly re- 
membered hereafter in theatrical an nab, 
as that which developed the genius of 
an artist, who has made the oldest gran- 
deurs of romance familiar to us, and 
given to young affections an antique 
grace— who has set characters which 
seemed exhausted, in a fresh and har- 
monizing light — and has shed a new 
breath of sweetness over our acted 
tragedy. 

’ ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

We hail the opening of our two sum- 
mer theatres — for they are happily alike 
m the facility which they afford of see- 
ing and of bearing— while in other re- 
spects they as happily differ. The Hay- 
market is the place for winter comfort, 
the snug retreat to which the joys of 
cold weather obstinately retire, and hold 
out against sunshine— and where they 
nestle in gay defiance of the dements. 
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The English Opera House, on the other 
hand, is the tall bower of the summer 
muses, light, cool, and airy, with a 
wide and glittering walk, ana flowering 
shrubs, and pleasant noise of waters. 
The saloon is, this year, fitted up more 
tastefully than erer ; for it does not pre- 
tend to the impossibility of a serpentine 
path amidst a wood, nor confine us to 
the formality of a strak promenade p 
and yet gives all the pleasure of the 
flluounated greenery. The comers of 
this noble room are <cut off by an ele- 
gant wainscotting* so as to form it into 
a heptagon; and the triangular spaces 
are filled with evergreens, gracefully 
spiring towards the roof, while the 
centre is occupied by a light temple, 
in the midst of which a fountain plays 
among the pure lustre of waving gas. 
The sides are covered, as last year, with 
bold and free sketches of Egyptian 
scenery ; and the effect of the whole is 
very cool and enchanting. The com- 
pany of actors engaged this season, is, 
on the whole, gracefully vivacious and 
tuneful. Among the men are. Pear man, 
a sweet and tasteful singer— Broadhurst, 
who gives the truest expression to the 
Scottish. tunes, which are the most ex- 
pressive in the world— W rench, un- 
equalled in delightful ease—' T. P. Cooke, 
“ the best of cut-throats ” — Harley, the 
liveliest, drollest, and most conscious of 
comedians — Wilkinson, with quaint 
and irresistible gravity — Chatterly, de- 
leotable alike as a faithful servant or a 
superannuated beau — and though last, 
not least, Bartley, the honest-looking 
and plain-spoken* with a fund of good 
feeling and good-humour which make 
him an agreeable actor, and, we should 
surmise, a very pleasant manager. 
Among the ladies, are Miss Carew, 
whose silvery voice is heard to hatter 
advantage here than in Drury Lane 
theatre— -Miss Love, with her soft fea- 
tures and softer demeanour— Miss Ste- 
venson, that clever, lively, bright-eyed 
romp— Mrs. Chatterly, who understands 
so well to keep. the proper pride of her 
sex— and Miss Kelly, the truest and 
most English of actresses, who is here 
always at home, and enjoys the high 
supremacy to which she is entitled. 
How choice an epitome of human life 
is her acting — a tissue of tears and smiles, 
like a sweet April-day— all hearty and 
genuine in mirth or in sorrow ! Sne has 
this season been playing some of the 
most opposite in the wide range of her 
characters, and all in her happiest style. 
There has been her sprightly Gertrude,^ 


in Fne and Easy* that pdece in which 
the wise enthusiasm of a whole ‘family 
for Thomson’s Seasons, sends a sum- 
mer feeling into the soul— her wild, 
fervid, deepdvearted Yarico — her Ed- 
mund, in which her exquisite sensibi- 
lity more than supplies the expression 
of eye which the character denies-*- and 
her liose, in Silent, not Dumb, where she 
compensates for the want of her crisp 
voice with all-eloquent action. ** From 
grave to gay, from lively to severe — 
from noble sullenness to sparkling vivaci- 
ty— from the full-heartedoess of swelling 
emotion to the pleasantest indifference 
— she is almost every evening passing, 
with no connecting link except that 
they are all parts of healthful humanity, 
and, therefore, cannot be foreign to her 
genius. 

The Theatre opened with an operetta 
called The Promissory Note, which is 
very pleasant notwithstanding its title. 
It was duly honoured at sight ; and, 
therefore, does not require our indorse- 
ment to give it currency. It is taken 
flora the French; but the translator 
has put a good deal of English heart into 
it, which we like to see giving a momen- 
tum to the gossamer. Its plot is lively 
and simple. A young gentleman pur- 
sued by bailiffs on account of a promissory 
note which he has given to accommodate 
a friend, runs for refuge into the garden of 
a villa at Hampstead, which is occupied 
by a lady who is daily expecting her 
husband after a long absence. While 
he is entreating her to conceal him, his 
persecutors enter, he flies into an ar- 
bour, and as they are about to enter it, 
appears attired in the dressing-gown 
and slippers which he has found there, 
coolly requires of his “ dear wife” the 
reason of the disturbance, and sends off 
the bailiffs, with great candour, in search 
of him. He is now discovered to be no 
other than the destined lover of the 
lady’s ward ; and, that he may engage 
her affections unknown, it is agreed 
that he shall pass for the expected hus- 
band. After a charming breakfopt, un- 
der the trees* enlivened by music, the 
husband himself arrives, and is in no 
small degree astonished to fittd his 
lace filled by a stranger. HU distress, 
owever, is soon relieve^ by a rough 
remedy— an arrest as his runaway sub- 
stitute — which, of course, dhcloses the 
trick, and makes all parties hag^ Y r ] . The 
piece is veiy pleasantly acteil by (yyr^nch 
as the husband, Mrs? Chatterly r qs;4*e 
matron. Miss Kelly as the pqfjbte aefc- 
▼ant who orders her master 
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own houstf, Peartnan, as die lover, and 
Aliss Carew as the gentle, sweet-voiced 
girl, who rewards his songs, his scam- 
penngs,' and his disguises. 

The burlesque of Don Giovanni, or a 
Spectre dn horseback, once popular at the 
Surrey Theatre, has been produced here 
by Mr. Dibdin's permission, and goes 
off very lightly and agreeably to the ge- 
neral gratification of tne spectators. We 
are, ‘howeter, beginning to be tired of 
the Spanish libertine in his various 
shapes, from the heartless swaggerer of 
the King's Theatre, to the Pantoroimi- 
cal hero of Sadler's Wells. We find 
him in all things and every where, in 
opera, pantomime, and parody ; in Se- 
ville, in London, in the Shades ; “ up 
stairs and down stairs, and in my lady^s 
chamber," as the old song has it. It is 
not uninteresting to observe, how the 
tale of Don John has been applied, till 
scarce any thing but the name remains. 
The stony horror of the original is 
almost lost in the gaiety of Mozart's 
opera, where the terrific fate of the hero 
is subservient to the life and spirit of 
his vagaries, and the music which ac- 
companies his exploits of cold knavery. 
The popularity of this piece has occa- 
sioned numerous burlesques, parodies, 
and continuations, in which there is 
scarcely a shadow of the Spanish story, 
and Which have nearly worn out all in- 
terest attached to its name. There are 
some good practical jests in Mr. Dib- 
din's piece, but its popularity arises 
chiefly from it* songs, adapted to well- 
remembered airs, which always stir the 
blood like the voice of the cuckoo in 
early spring. It is well performed at 
the English Opera — by Pearman and 
Broadhur9t, wno sing iu excellent 
taste; Miss Stevenson, who is a charm- 
ing Donna Anna ; Harley, in Leporello, 
who “ is the very thing' itself and 
Mr. T. P. Coqfce, who dies with a deco- 
corum worthy of Caesar. Mozart's won- 
derful overture is performed by the or- 
chestra with great spirit, and is alone 
worth going to hear. 

The new opera, in three acts, under 
the puzzling title of Woman ’ 9 Will — a 
RidcUe f has met with well-merited suc- 
cess. It is, in some degree, taken from 
the Wife of Bath's tale of Chaucer; 
arid exhibits the adventures of a young 
soldier, who, on aspiring to the hand 
Jot the. Duchess of Mantua's daughter, 

febridemned .to die if ha gives a wrong 
at a given period tpgn enigma, 
Ibht- eofided to claim the hand of his 
-mtatoess if he succeeds. This tgphjjft 
enigma is as follows : 
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Rfcher, poorer, humbler, higher, 

What doth womaa moat desire } 

Be it good, or be it ill, 

What is always woman’s will ? 

The lover sets out to ask every woman 
whom he meets, and the lady follows him 
without any regard to the Duke of Mi- 
lan, who has come to receive her hand, 
and, in several disguises, gives him di€- 
ferent answers. While this is going 
on, the duke warmly resents the ab- 
sence of the princess, and makes war on 
Mantua, a measure which, considering * 
that he loves another lady of the court, is ^ 
not venr just or wise, but which gives the 
proscribed hero an opportunity of e^ 
erting his valour in the cause of his op- 
pressor. The princess again meets him 
disguised as a witch, gives him a scroll 
containing the answer, which is, that 
Woman's Will is to have her will , and 
claims a promise, that, on his success, he 
will grant whatever she shall ask. He 
consents — solves the enigma — and is 
appalled with the demand of his hand in 
marriage, by his preserver. He is forced 
to yi^ — and after the ceremony the 
hag throws off her cloak, and discovers 
the brilliant Clementine 1 The piece, 
though of no very deep interest, is well 
diversified, and judiciously interspersed 
with excellent music. One trio, sung by 
Mr. Peannan, Miss Carew, and Miss 
Kelly, beginning “ Bright Star of Love 
is delightfully harmonized, and will be- 
come a lasting favourite. Miss Kelly 
displays her charming versatility of ta- 
lent in her vturious disguises. Her best, 
we think, is the first, when she appears 
as a servant of all work, in which her 
tired, lazy, and querulous air is both 
natural and new. Harley, as a humour- 
ous glutton, is as amusing as usual, but, 
at last, his “ eating cares " become al- 
most too numerous. Euough is as good 
as a feast ; and the audience, on the first 
night, once or twice seemed nearly sur- 
feited. All the vocalists have good op- 
portunities, and make good use of them. 
The scenery and dresses are the most 
superb we nave ever seen in a summer 
theatre. Mrs. Chatteriy's beautiful 
dress befits a duchess of Mantua , who, 
of all duchesses, has a right to splendid at- 
tire. The sprightly Epilogue was charm- 
ingly spoken by Miss Kelly, and might 
have decided a more dubious fortune. 

HAYMARKBT THEATRE. 

The Haymarket Theatre has opened 
with even a richer company than usual. 
Among them* is Terry, with his sturdy 
apd commanding satire**— Jon e9, the 
Dfince of flutterers — Liston, the indescri- ^ 
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b Mtk ListoH-rOhe binding and kvdy 
J. Ruasclt-rW llfiams, a clever and na- 
tural representative of testy old gentle* 
men — and Charles Kemble, the very 
image of all that is high -cooled, gallant, 
dnd spirited 4c manhood and in chival- 
ry. Among the female nerfotmers are 
Mu* Gibbs, who is as fun of good-hu- 
mour and good spirits as ever— Mrs. 
Baker, a lively romp— Miss Leigh, a 
vary gentle ana pleasing actress in sen- 
timental parte— and Mrs. Charles Kem- 
•ble, whom it Ss quite delightful to see 
again in a sphere where her fine vivacity 
will have tne scope which it deserves. 
To these have been added the great 
vocal attractions of Madame Vestris and 
Mass Rosa Com— both excellent songs- 
tresses, with very different voices, which 
yet often Wend in complete harmony. 

* Tfye new farce of Oil and Vinegtty, 
with which the theatre opened, did not 
meet sfrith great success, as, though it 
contained many ingenious . puns and 
allusions, its plot was not sufficiently 
ftiteresfihg or well compacted. The 
performance of a comedy entitled TFifee 
don Wonders, abridged from the Inoon- 
siant of Farquhar, met wi th even a more 
unfavourable' reception. The original 
piece Was “ curtailed of fair proportion,” 
the explanatory scenes cut away, and 
thus the incidents, many of which stand 
on the verge of the revolting, were left 
without support or softening. We regret 
this the more, because the play afforded 
room for as excellent meting by Mr. and ' 
Mrs. Charles Kemble as wehave 8&m in 
comedy. We never witnessed a better 
specimen of light and gentlemanly hu- 
mour, than the earlier part of Mr. Kem- 
ble's performance, ora more vivid picture 
of unconcern affected to cover agonizing 
suspense, than his acting in the scene 
with the bravos, or a more complete 
representation of the relief given sud- 
denly to an overcharged heart, than in 
his hysteric laughter when the soldiers 
appear and deliver him from his peril. 
Mrs. C. Kemble, as Bizarre, went 
through all the changes of whim, ty- 
ranny, subnrisshxt, and gay defiance, 
with the most charming fidelity .and 
spirit. We hope she wifi often enliven 
this theatre during the seaaoQ. 

On Saturday the 22d July, The Beg- 
gars Opera was performed to one of the 
most crowded houses we have ever seen, 
with Madame Vestris as Macbeath, 
Miss Rosa Com as Polly, and Mrs. C. 
Kemble as Lucy. The performance of 
the first of these ladies as thegaHant 
gentleman of the road, was the prettiest 


maMssktve in abb woM . — Ifcwannotd 
of tonne, the part, iriricih rwonldr hanrii 
been intolerable, but a. free ikeWh of itf 
in watereofouring. She sung the aoWstj 
beautiful of the airs m tbe oureit-and 
chastest style $ cspeciafly 4 < Whcii the 
heart of a mas is oppress’d with 
and 44 How happy could 1 be 1 with* 
either,” though she rather auhk under 
the burthen of 41 The oh&rget is pee* 
pared,” and some other of the oaore 
robust songs towards the eeotlvsibtiu 
Miss R. Corn’s face and form ate very* 
interesting, and her voice extremely like 
her sister’s, though as yet inferior to 
it in * clearness and in power. Her 
taste has evidently been formed in the 
Italian school, and therefore, perhaps, 
the Beggar’s Opera was the most - un- 
favourable piece which could hkve been 
chosen for her introduction to the fixg- 
fish stage. She, however, displayed a 
fine soprano voice and coosidesabte 
science, especially in 44 Cease your 
framing,” which was greeted with * 
rapturous cnoore. Mrs. C. Kemble’s 
Lucy was an admirable piece of sullen- 
ness— Mr. Terry’s Peach um bard, in* 
flexible, and caustic— aad Mr. J. Rus* 
Sell’s Filch, in the highest style of 
Newgate accomplishment - and cool 
dexterity. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

The manager of this delightful place 
of amusement has proceeded during the 
last month, with his usual taste, vigour, 
and success. A new oriental j>icce, 
called, 44 Give a Man Luck and tkrokt 
him into the Sea ” has been the most re- 
markable of his novelties. It is founded 
on one of the richest of Arabian fictions 
—and though these can never be com- 
pletely transferred to the stage in aU their 
gorgeous variety of miracle, it is y«t 
pleasing to be thus enabled to eaten* 
glimpse of the 44 outer skirts” of their 
glory. The story of this piece is that of 
the merchant cast by the waves, into 
which his sailors have thrown him* on 
a strange land, where' by an old law hri 
is entitled to the hand af the first un- 
married lady whdxv he meets, and h 
forced to receive it, on pain 'Of death* 
Its incidents are in' the most luxurious 
style of romance— wonder within won- 
der^-etrange fortune Os- 
cast, and me fulness of bliss springing 
out of the depths of despair. The mysteri- 
ous introduction of the palanquin which 
the astonished stranger is compelled to 
mount — his introduction to a splendid 
palace, where lm if greeted by a beautiful 
lady as v tlf4 of her affections and 
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her fdrtmiri — Ibe sudden distortion' of 
tiMrkiiiafcencIbwto the new* that 
hetf buiband isiiting— hi* cbndiemnatioa 
to she infs themidsl of revelry cmd feast- 
ihg— thehixurious banquet of death 
which id ^r^d^lar .hjm-— and the final 
d&JBtropho in which* after he beli&vest 
thathe-his Id rank rtho ^oisod, he is 
Main odd *oilife,and love,and boaod- 
less iweahfr add sovereignty— form asuo- 
cmarenof aS marvellous surprises, as any 
which hate half Restored ns to child- 
hood within the golden circle "of the 
theatre i The scenery, dresses, and 
acting', are worthy of the piece. Mr. 
Watkins, who performs use hero, is 
a very ioaenious actor, who in comic 
ports' duplars cotMiderable whim, and 
m serious characters a grateful energy. ’ 
j: Miss Norton, an actress once in high 
esteem at Govenfc-garden theatre, has 
repeatedly appeared at this house as 
Matilda, in a tragic meto-dr&me entitled 
The Prophecy: She has much tragic 
power; and a style of acting at once 
chaste and impressive. The drama it- 
self, which has been chosen for hei 
deb At, is not among the most interests 
ing productions of this theatre. It is 
founded on that piece of chill and 
dreary extravagance— the Castle of O* 
tran to, the prodigies of which ham 
ideal truth, no imaginative coherence, 
no root in the affections or fears of the 
soul. The story, however, is better told, 
and has more of human interest on this 
stage, than in the original of Horace 
Walpole. 

A melo-drame called The Murdered 
Oumii curtailed from Lilio's Fatal Curi* 
osity, has been frequently acted here of 
late; The original play of this amateur 
imthe shocking, is built on ** an over 
tree tale,” of the murder of a ship 
wrecked merchant on the coast of Corn- 
wall by his own parents, who, ignorant 
of Jus connexion with them, sought to 
relieve themselves from want by retain- 
ing his jewels. There is nothing to re- 
lieve' the horror of the incident except 
the footed and/ unnatural language put 
retb the. mouths of the wretched mur- 
derers, whioh^is it manifestly nevarwas 
ottered, gives anun reality to die terrors 
of thet*aetm * The /mother, s from are* 
spectacle suffering huiy is converted 
;;ni, *•; • - ■ 
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into a toudin no Instant- by the mem* 
sight of the - casket, and wtthow 'the 
leak cempuBCtforu urges her husband 
to the muitier of hn sleeping guest, 
as if the greatest of hotnan crimes were 
“ J&mdlisr In her month m household 
words.’ 1 There k neither nature, nor 
poefciy, nor morality intbw^ Theib 
nave been, doubdesq, sirange^ instances 
of persons apparently virtuous suddenly 
moved to awnil trangtess ions— hut 
lest we could trace ad the wfid aa ta> 
ments of the heart, and define thw nice 
boundary between ins&nky aqd ruilt,th* 
exhibition of the external result on the 
stage, tends to confound all morel per- 
ceptions, to make direness familiar to 
the thoughts, and to take its distinct 
horror from extremes* undr. The aow 
ing of Miss Tdyforaou Mir; Huntley/ 
who represent tafe gniltTphir/zisnsn ffdod 
foal k would be quite insderatds i? the 
effect whre not counteracted: by the 
dreary traqh which they. see forced to 
utter. > 

We rejotee to see that The Heart qf 
Mid lothian continues, notwithstanding 
aH its \ repetitions, as attractive as even 
On the night when we saw lt la*t, s the 
house was icoraptetdy crowded •*** the 
booms with; genteel and <evCn splendid 
company— and theampte spaces of pit 
and gallery, filled to the very verge with 
hearty, and tearfol spectators. It i» 
really delightful to thtnk on the good 
which this piece has done- to the many 
thousands who have seen it*— fcr the vast 
crowds of labouring classes pent in ado* 
moralizing city, orits more demoralize 
ing suburbs, into whom hearts it has 
sent an unwonted sweetness, which 
will not pass away. We have seldom 
felt so deep and pure a gratification,; as 
on looking at the foU gallery the lost 
time wesaw this piece, and seeing or 
rather feeling the hrtathtesa intercstand 
deep sympatny with which hundreds 
there were hanging on the words of 
Jenny Deans, wishing the plain-hearted 
girl God speed^md joyously bursting into 
audible rapture on her triumph. We 
thought at that moment Sir Walter 
Scott, and the lady wha more than em» 
bodied his sweetest erection, us amcaqg 
the most geamne benefactors of their 
species ! 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Oxford. — On Tuesday evening, July 11 , 
the Warden and Fellows of New College held 
their annual visitation of Winchester CoU 
lege. The following morning a numerous 
and highly respectable party assembled in 
the school-room to hear the recitation of the 
prize compositions, and select speeches ; the 
gold medals having been previously awarded 
to Mr.Gable, for his English essay, “ Similar 
causes lead to similar effects and to Mr, 
Fearon for a Latin poem, “ Georgius Quartus 
solium paternum ascendil.** 1116 silver me- 
dals were adjudged to Mr. Bramston, for hi* 
delivery of the speech of Galgacus, the Ge- 
neral of the Caledonii, to his army, (Tacitus,) 
and to Mr. Pears, for the oration of M. P. 
Cato, de conjuratiouis Catilinse sociis ; (Sal- 
lust.) 

Cambridge , June 1(5. — Sir Wm. Browne’s 
three gold medals for the present year were 
on Saturday last adjudged as follows : — For 
the Greek Ode and Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Scholar of King's College; 
and for the Epigrams, to Mr. Richard Okes, 
Scholar of the 9ame society. — Subjects, 

For the Greek Ode : — M vrjpoavvri. 

For the Latin Ode : — Ad Georgium Quar- 
lum 9 Augustissimum Principem , Sceptra Pa- 
tema accipienteni. 

For the Greek Epigram : — Inicriptio, Tn 
Venam Aqua ex irriis visceribus Terra Arte 
edvetam. 

For the Latin Epigram: — Impransi dis - 
quirite. 

June 30. — The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by tpc Representatives 
in Parliament of this University, for the best 
dissertations in Latin prose, were on Monday 
last adjudged to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity 
College, and Edward Boteler, of Sidney Col- 
lege, Middle Bachelors.— Subject, — 

In Georgium Tcrtium , rov (xanagtryip, 
Oratio Funebris. 

No prise adjudged to the Senior Ba- 
chelors. 

The Person prize, for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspcare into Greek 
verse, was on Monday last adjudged to Wil- 
liam Henry Fox Talbot, Scholar of Trinity 
College. The subject is from Macbeth, Act 
I. Scene the last. The dialogue between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, beginning with 
u We willproceed no further and ending 
with “ IVhat the false heart doth know” 

Royal Society. — In consequence of the 
death of the late president, Sir Joseph Banks, 
much speculation has been excited with 
respect to the choice of a successor to that 
lamented philosopher in the chair of the 
Royal Society. On Thursday, June * 20 , Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston was unanimously 
elected president, pro tempore ; but the per- 
manent presidency will be conferred in No- 
vember. The Duke of Sussex and Prince 
Leopold have been mentioned as candidates 
for this important situation, but, we believe. 


without their authority. It is how said that 
Sir Humphrey Davy will be chosen. We 
earnestly hope that the interests of science 
Will be exclusively consulted by the liberal 
and independent body Whose suffrages are tp 
confer this honour. 

Recession of the Magnetic Needle. — KTolo- 
nel Beaufoy is induced to believe, from his 
magnet ical observations, which are pub- 
lished in Thomson’s " Annals,” that the; 
greatest variation of the compass has been 
attained, and that the needle is now slowly 
retrograding, and returning towards the North 
Pole. In 1580, it pointed n° 15’ East; in 
1058, due North ; since which time, until 
lately, its Western decimation has beim in- 
creasing. During the last nine months of 
1818, the variation gradually increased, and 
was, in the morning, 37' 4", and at noon, 
94 ° 4l # 20 ". It fluctuated during January, 
181Q, decreased in February, and again fluc- 
tuated in March. Since that time, the 
mean monthly variation has decreased con- 
tinually; and Colonel Beaufoy, therefore, 
places the maximum of Western declination 
about the month of March, 1810. 

Proposed Expedition into Africa. — Mir. 
Bowdich has issued a prospectus, inviting 
the institutions and individuals of Europe, 
by subscribing for shares of £5 each, to raise 
the means of sending another mission into 
Africa under his direction, for the purpose of 
advancing our knowledge of that continent. 
He says, that £700 would be sufficient to 
ensure success. In a correspondence with 
the late Mr. Park, published m the fifth 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, it is remarked, as a subject of re- 
gret, that no attempt has been made to carry 
on these researches by means of the natives. 
A sufficient number of African youth might 
be educated in the various branches of learn- 
ing suited to their intended duties, whether 
as schoolmasters, missionaries, traders, or 
naturalists ; and, from their colour, consti- 
tution, and language, would be exempted 
from most of the difficulties that baffle the 
exertions of European adventurers. 

Growth of the Uredo Nivalis. — Mr. F. 
Bauer has found that the red globules of 
this fungus, the colouring matter of red 
snow, vegetate and produce new When 
placed in fresh snow. He also ascertained 
that they vegetate in watCT alone, but in 
this case produce green iri place af red glo- 
bules. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Animal Shk- 
atonror M.Bracormot’s experiments oh ani- 
mal substances tend to prove, l .That animal 
substances can be converted into other sub- 
stances, containing much less azote, by sul- 
phuric acid. — a. That this change is effected 
by the abstraction of hydrogen and nitrbgen, 
in the proportion fit to form ammonia, amid 
probably the absorption of oapgen by the 
sulphuric That gelatin* iftaythti* 

be changed into a very crystallizable sugar, 
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which does not appear to exist naturally. 
—4. That this sugar combines with nitric 
£Cid, without decomposition, and forms a 
peculiar crystallized. acid^-S. That wool, 
and especially fibrine, with sulphuric acid, 
iojrra a peculiar white matter, which may be 
called leucine. — 6 . That this substance com- 
bines with nitric acid, without decomposi- 
tion, and produces a crysiallizablenitro-leucic 
acid. — 7 . That other ihcrystallizable and sa- 
j>id compounds, analogous to certain vege- 
table principles, are produced by the action 
Qf sulphuric acid on animal substances. 

A New Island — off Cape Horn, in latir 
tude *51 «, longitude 55«, has been discovered 
by the ship William, on a voyage to Valpa- 
raiso. This vessel explored the coast for 
200 miles. The captain went on shore, and 
found the island covered with snow and un- 
inhabited. Seals and whales abounded on 
the coast : it has been christened New Shet- 
land. 

Ficus Aitstralis. — This species of fig-tree, 
U native of New South Wales, has flourished 
for some time in the Botanic Garden at Edin- 
burgh, and even produced fruit in abun- 
dance, in a state of suspension, and wholly 
without earth, but freely supplied with 
water. 

The Diamond. — Dr. Brewster has discover- 
ed a curious phenomenon, which appears to 
elucidate the nature of this substance. Sir 
Isaac Newton observed, from a comparison 
of the refractive powers of various bodies, 
that amber and the diamond had a refractive 
power three times greater, in respect of theif 
densities, than several other substances, and 
he Conjectured that the diamond was “ pro- 
bably an unctuous substance coagulated.” 
Subsequent discoveries of the properties of 
sulphur and phosphorus have corroborated 
this opinion. Dr. Brewster has observed, 
both in flat diamonds and those of a perfect 
crystalline form (as well as in amber), the 
existence of globules, or small portions of 
air, the expansive force of which has com- 
municated a polarizing structure to the parts 
in immediate contact with it. This struc- 
ture is displayed by four sectors of polarized 
light encircling the globule of air, and can 
be produced artificially in glass and gelati- 
nous masses. It must have been produced 
by the expansive force of the included air, 
when the substance was so soft as to be sus- 
ceptible of compression from so small a 
force. Hence we are led to the conclusion 
that the diamond originates, like amber, from 
the consolidation of perhaps vegetable mat- 
ter, gradually acquiring a crystalline form, 
by the influence of time, and the slow action 
or corpuscular fdrees. 

Progress of Civilization in New South 
Wales. — -A French vessel, called L’Uranie, 
Captain Freycinet, on a voyage of discovery, 
touched at Sydney early in December, and 
during its stay a mutual interchange of civi- 
lities took mace between the officers ana 
principal inhabitants. A Russian frigate, 


also on a voyage of discovery, arrived at 
Sidney soon after the Uranie. At one of 
the balls given by the officers of the Uranic, 
some young female natives from Paramatta, 
educated at the schools established at Sydney, 
partook of the habits of civilized life, and 
were admired for the grace and ease of their 
movements. The reputation of those semi- 
naries, and a desire which is gradually spread- 
ing among the rude people of the Southern 
Ocean to share the benefits of instruction, 
had attracted to Sydney a party of young 
persons from the Bay of Islands, among 
whom was the sou of Shungee, their princi- 
pal chief ; but the plan of the schools limit- 
ing them to the natives of New South Wales, 
they could not be received, the managers 
fearing, in that case, to be overwhelmed 
with claimants for instruction. The annual 
assemblage of the native tribes took place at 
Paramatta on the 28th of December, but was 
less numerously attended than usual, the ex- 
treme heat of the weather preventing them 
from proceeding from the interior. About 
250 persons of both sexes were present, and 
were regaled by the Governor with provi- 
sions and liquor. The examination of the 
native children of the institution then took 
place, and some very creditable specimens 
of their progress in writing and drawing were 
roduced. . The recognition of the children 
y their parents and friends was described 
as extremely affecting. The facilities of in- 
ternal communication had been increased, 
by putting the roads from Sydney to Para- 
matta and Nassau, before impassable in wet 
seasons, under complete repair. At Sydney 
there are at present three public journals, 
and five other periodical publications. A 
second printing-office has also been estab- 
lished lately at Port Jackson. They now 
export cattle to the Isle of France, aqd the 
market at Sydney is considered as plentiful 
in the different commodities of Eurqpe, as 
well as of India and Chinsu 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

Turnip Fly. — We observe, in an Agricul- 
tural Journal, the recommendation of a new 
preventive or the ravages of this destruc- 
tive insect. It is to mix sulphur with the 
seed previously to sowing ; lib. of sulphur to 
20 lbs. of seed. In order to ascertain its effi- 
cacy, some seed should be sown unprepared , 
as well as prepared, in every field where the 
experiment is tried ; If, where the prepared 
escapes, the other is eaten, (as flies may .at- 
tack one field, and not another, or not very 
injuriously) we shall be presently convinced 
of the efficacy of the remedy. 

* Repair of Bridges. — In an action lately 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Abbot, to 
decide whether the county of Ken t* or cer- 
tain Commissioners of Sewers, ought tq re* 
pair a bridge at DeptforcL the judge laid it 
down, that if the brook over which the 
bridge passed was a natural rivulet, then, 

even although it should have been deepened 
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and widened by the Commissioners of Sew- 
ers, for the purpose of draiuage, still the 
county was bound to maintain the bridge. 
That the stream was a natural stream ap- 
peared rather probable from this circum- 
stance — it divide*} the counties of Kent and 
Surrey, forming, of course, the boundary of 
each. — Verdict against the county. 

Agriculture and Chemistry. — An agricul- 
tural writer of considerable talent denies the 
truth of some ofthe doctrines of Sir H. Da- 
vy. He says, it is neither philosophically 
nor practically true, that “ the heat produced 
in fermentation assists the germination of the 
seed, and the growth of the plant.’* How is 
it possible for 15 or 20 loads of manure to 
impart a continued warmth to 3 or 400 loads 
of earth, exposed to the constant action of 
air and evaporation: a dung heap when 
merely spread* is known to lose nearly all its 
heat. Sir H. would also have done right 
had he told us, “ what woody jibre of the 
farm yard manure contains phosphate of 


lime.” The author has never seen that salt 
noticed as a constituent of woody fibre at 
all ; and it has been particularly remarked as 
an example of extreme aeconomy in nature, 
that it exists in the grain of wheat, but not 
in the straw. 

Foot-rot . — In the report of the Merino 
flock of the Earl of .Lismore, by the Rev. 
Thomas Radcliff, it is remarked that the 
flock is almost wholly free from lameness, 
and that this is principally owing to fre- 
quently paring the hoofs. The drying wash 
used by the shepherd when needfhl, is thus 
composed : — “ Take blue vitriol, white vi- 
triol, roch alum, and verdigrease, of each 
three, ounces ; rub them together in a mor- 
tar, and add one quart of sodding vinegar ; 
stir it Well, and cover it down till cool ; then 
add half a pint of spirits of turpentine, and 
half a pint of spirits of wine, and cork it up 
in a clean stone bottle. It is a good wash 
for pinches and recent bruises, and all inci- 
pient inflammations. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Protestant Museum of celebrated Re- 
formers . — The Protestants of France have 
not only ventured, within a few years past, 
to institute new works explaining and vin- 
dicating their sentiments, but they have 
very recently taken a step that formerly 
would have been deemed the height of 
presumption. They propose to publish a 
collection, entitled Musee des Protestans ce- 
UbrtSy &c. — Museum of celebrated Protes- 
tants who have appeared from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation to the pre- 
sent day. The work will consist of litho- 
graphic portraits of the earliest reformers, 
and others of the same faith, distinguished 
by their rank, their talents, or their suffer- 
ings, with short memoirs of their lives. It 
is proposed to extend this collection to about 
one hundred and fifty portraits. It will be 
published at the Protestant Library in the 
Place du Louvre. The nature of the sub- 
jects, and ef the histories to be introduced, 
can hardly fail of putting to the test the 
Christian charity and pious forbearance of 
the ultras among the Catholics ; who may, 
if they please, present to the world a collec- 
tion of those heroes of their church who 
most exerted themselves to suppress the 
progress of the soi-disant Reformation. 

Institution for Commercial Instruction . — 
A short time ago we informed our readers of 
a Commercial Institution recently establish- 
ed in the city of Vienna. The hint has been 
taken by the French, and a similar esta- 
blishment has been opened at Paris. Though 
at present a private undertaking only, it has 
been sanctioned by the approbation of the 
most eminent bankers and merchants of 
that capital, and is expected to produce im- 
portant consequences. Nine professors are 
engaged to instruct the pupils in whatever 


appertains to commerce. Courses of lec- 
tures are given on legislation, geography, 
and statistics, on responsibility, the produc- 
tions of different countries, on the languages, 
native and foreign, &c. The productions of 
foreign parts and of home manufactures are 
formed into a museum that comprises spe- 
cimens of whatever is the object of research, 
or the subject of barter, in all parts of the 
globe. The course of instruction is divided 
into three parts, or compting-hou9es, and 
occupies two years. We make no further 
remark on this subject than to say, that the 
opportunity of inspecting specimens affords 
means of improvement of which all Dic- 
tionaries *f merchandize, ’ and other works 
consisting of description only, must be de- 
stitute from their very nature, however care,- 
fully and accurately executed in other re- 
spects. 

The Arabian Romance . — Antar has been 
translated into French from Mr. Hamilton's 
translation of the Arabian. 

New Epic Poem . — The Princess (Alexan- 
drine) of Canino, has, we observe, added 
herself to the list of literati, in the Buona- 
parte family. An Epic Poem, entitled 
“ Batilde, Reine des Frarics,” and dedicated 
to Cardinal Sommaglia, has been published 
at Rome by this lady. 

Musical Invention. — -M. Gal in, a musical 
professor, has lately introduced in Paris a 
new instrument for teaching music, called 
the Meloplaste. M. Galin’s ingenious me- 
thod consists in leaking his pupds sing from 
a stave, without either clefs or notes, ac- 
cording to the movements of a portable rod. 
The Meloplaste is now almost universally 
substituted for books of solfeggi, which 
were formerly considered indispensable. 

Modem Latin Toum. — M. Olmo, a curate 

t||£i Upper Garonne, has formed the plan’ 
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of founding a town, in which no one i$ to be 
permitted to speak any language except that 
of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. This eccle- 
siastical Romulus invites all the friends of 
classic literature to assist him in carrying 
liis plan into execution ; but be has appa- 
rently forgotten that the rigorous condition 
he imposes on his learned colonists may 
give rise to some difficulty with respect to 
the admission of ladies, and that, 


rated in perusal in the closet: and such is 
the character they assign to M. F. Didot’s 
Hannibal , a Tragedy m three acts, without 
female characters. 

A Mr. Durand, of Paris, has invented a 
mode of printing by which the pressure is 
conveyed by an iron roller over the tym- 
pan. A boy, we are told, may manage the 
press. 

ITALY. 


Pour etre tacatu on n'en e«t pas moins homme. 

He should have recollected, that the phi- 
losophers of the present day have, in gene- 
ral, a tolerable relish for gastronomy, and 
that their cooks must be excellent Latin 
scholars to understand the minute directions 
they may receive for preparing a dinner. 

The Medical Society at Paris proposes the 
following question : — “ To determine thp 
nature, the causes, and the treatment of the 
convulsions which occur during pregnancy, 
in the course of parturition, and after delive- 
ry." The Memoirswrittenm Latin or French, 
bearing an epigraph, repeated in a sealed 
billet, which shall contain the name, qua- 
lity, and residence of the author, should be 
Sent, free of expense for carriage, to the Se- 
cretaire Genlrale, before the 3 1 st of Oct. 
1820 . — The prize is 300 francs. 

A Tragedy without Female Characters— 
Certainly the French stage must be strangely 
metamorphosed, at this time, from what it 
once was, when a -dramatic writer could al- 
low himself to think of composing a Tragedy 
without emotions of love, without a heroine, 
in fact, urithout one female character in it / 
Addison did not dare to venture such a thea- 
trical solecism even for his Cato ; and, be- 
cause his stem Roman was, of necessity, 
past that time of life when the calms or 
the calamities, the uncertainties of the exi- 
gencies of the tender passion command the 
sympathies of spectators, his machinery of 
love was managed by a daughter. Mari- 
vaux chose Hannibal for bis hero, a hero 
not less advanced in life than Cato, not less 
stem, and certainly not less intrepid though 
a fugitive and an outlaw; but Marivaux 
deemed the laws of the stage indispensable, 
and his Hannibal was a lover ; very lately, 
however, the famous Carthaginian chief 
has met, in M. F. Didot, with a writef who 
has boldly trusted the success of his drama 
to the effect of political intrigue, to the 
workings of the more stormy passions, 
pride, revenge, ambition, emulation, trea- 
son, national hatred, and personal enmity. 
It is not without difficulty, or without the 
assistance of striking and powerful accessa- 
ries, that Shakspeare himself succeeds, 
*when his characters are of a class from 
which the all-powerful passion is excluded : 
but, whatever may be thought of Shak- 
speare, we should never have expected such 
an attempt in a French writer, in a Parisian, 
and in a. piece dated 1 820 . That, which on 
the stage is too frigid, too simple for action, 
say the critics, may, nevertheless, be tole- 


The Jesuits have purchased at Sabina, in 
Italy, in the neighbourhood of Monte Leone, 
a considerable estate for the sum of 30 ,ooo 
piastres. It is to serve as a receptacle for 
those members of the order who have been 
banished from Russia, or who arrive from 
Spain, and who yitend to settle in the Roman 
Stages. 

M. R6, Professor of the Materia Medica 
at the Veterinary School of Turin, has dis- 
covered in a common plant a real suc- 
ccdaneum for Peruvian bark. This plant is 
found in Piedmont, and principally in 
marshy places, as if Providence had intend- 
ed to place the remedy by the side of the 
evil. It is the Lycopus Europams of Lin- 
neus, and called by the peasants of Pied- 
mont the Herb of China. The trials and 
experience of M. Rd give every confidence 
in its efficacy. 

Excavations at Pompeii . — In the prosecu- 
tion of the excavations at Pompeii, several 
buildings have lately been laid open in the 
fine street leading to the temples of Isis and 
Hercules, and to the theatre. In one house, 
which is supposed to have belonged to a 
man of letters, some surgical instruments of 
excellent workmanship were found, and 
several paintings of fruit and animals, very 
well executed. 

Ancient Latin MSS. Baron Niebuhr, 

Prussian Ambassador to the Holy See, has 
again discovered and published several an- 
cient MSS. hitherto unknown. They are 
chiefly fragments of Cicero’s Orations pro 
M. Fonteio, and pro C. Rabirio ; a fragment 
of the 91 st book of Livy ; two works of 
Seneca, to c. Baron Niebuhr has dedicated 
this edition to the Pope, by whose favour he 
was enabled to discover these literary trea- 
sures in the library of the Vatican. 

Excavations at Rome. — Count Blacas, 
French Ambassador at Rome, has caused 
excavations to be made for several months 
past, in the Temple of Venus at Rome, 
built by Adrian, situated between the Co- 
liseum and the Temple of Peace. They are 
superintended by M. Fea, one of the Anti- 
quarians of Italy, and by M. Landon, an 
architect, and a pensioner of the King of 
France. The excavations which have been 
made near the Arch of Titus, have been at- 
tended with results which were not expected. 
They found there six white Grecian marble 
steps, which conducted them to the portico 
of the buried temple, and a large pedestal 
which supports/the steps,' a part of the an- 
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dent way, five feet and a half in breadth 
and thirty in length, on which a balustrade 
of white marble was supported, the frag- 
ments of which have been found. Oppo- 
site so the Temple of Peace they have dis- 
covered two pillars of Phrygian marble, two 
feet in diameter, with a Corinthian capital 
of beautiful workmanship, an entire entablfc- 
ture covered with ornaments, in a very good 
style, and several Corinthian bases. All 
these fine fragments are of the same order. 
In the same place have been found the re- 
mains of several private habitations, which 
had been taken down by Adrian, in order to 
make room for his Temple. Two rooms 
still exist, which are decorated with paint- 
ings : they have evidently suffered from 
some local fire, for a great quantity of cal- 
cined materials and broken marbles have 
been found. They have also found two 
human skeletons, some pieces of terra cotta, 
a little bust of Bacchus, and several orna- 
ments in bronze and marble. 

Etna and Vesuvius, — A letter from Pa- 
lermo says, “ that the academy of that city 
had sent some persons to Mount Etna, who 
affirm that, while they stood on the crater 
of that volcano, they heard from it the thun- 
dering of the late eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius ; which gives room to conjecture that 
these two volcanoes have some subterrane- 
ous communication with each other. 

Temple of Jupiter Ammon,— M. Frediani, 
an Italian traveller, writes from Egypt that 
he has succeeded, after sixteen days of ex- 
cessive fatigue across the deserts of Lybia 
and Marmorique, in reaching the famous 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, called the Great 
Temple, which no person appears to have 
visited since the time of Alexander the 
Great. M. Frediani had with him an escort 
of u,ooo men, and had to fight his way to 
this celebrated monument. 

GERMANY. 

Anecdote qf Goethe. — A minor poet had 
addressed some verses to one of the reign- 
ing family, which contained some most ex- 
aggerated compliments. In criticising the 
production, the old poet remarked, that 
“>£here was too much sugar in the composi- 
tion ; that princes were pleased at sugar- 
plums being given to them, but did not like 
being pelted with sugar-loaves.*' 

Measurement qf the Meridian . — The ope- 
rations now carrying on, by order of the 
king of Denmark, for measuring an arc of 
the meridian, in Denmark and Holstein, are 
to be continued through the kingdom of 
Hanover. For the purpose of accurately 
examining and describing the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the kingdom of Hanover, his 
Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
appointment of a physiographer for that 
purpose, and of the nomination of Dr. G. 
F. W. Meyer to the office, with the title of 
Counsellor of Economy (Vekonomie-RathJ . 

Abolition of personal Servitude — Perhaps 
it is scarcely possible to comprise in a few 


words an edict which every liberal mind 
will peruse with equal . satisfaction as the 
following ; which therefore we leave, with- 
out note or comment, to the consideration 
of our readers : it is an ordanaancc of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 
and was published in February lash — “ We 
make known, that after a mature delibera- 
tion with our most faithful knights and 
Provincial States, and in concert with the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Streliu, we 
have abolished personal servitude through- 
out the whole of our dominions.'' 

Under the title ot the Ethnographic Mu- 
seum, in a foreign journal, we learn that a 
collection is formed at Gottingen, which is 
now very complete, of the dresses, fashions, 
ornaments, utensils, arms, and idols of all 
the nations which inhabit the islands and 
the shores of the Great Ocean. Beginning 
at the north, these people are the Samoiedes, 
the Tchoukehis, the Kamtchadales, the Cu- 
riles, the Eleuths, the natives of Ounalaska, 
of Kadiak, — then the inhabitants of China, 
of Japan, of Thjbet ; — those of the Sand- 
wich Islands, of Otaheite, Sec, Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del Fuego, 
the most southern point of the globe, have 
furnished their necklaces of shells to this 
Museum. Among the most curious articles 
contained, are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp; overalls 
against rain made of fish-skin, and the cloth- 
ing made of furs of Kadiak and the north- 
west coast of America ; also the imple- 
ments for tattooing, and the mourning-dress 
of Otaheite; the needles made of fish- 
bones ; the thread made of the tendons of 
animals, and the beautiful patterns wrought 
by the natives of the north-west coast of 
America, with instruments apparently the 
most uncouth and clumsy. Besides the 
curiosity of this collection, it may furnish 
materials for thinking to the philosopher 
and the philanthropist. The first may re- 
flect on the infinite diversity of tastes, and 
the pains taken by man, the lord pf tfie 
creation, to obtain additional beauty of per- 
son beyond what Nature has appointed— 
the final purpose of such pains and labour ; 
in many cases, also, such sufferings and in- 
conveniences — the exertion and diligence 
used to convert the bounties of Nature to 
his own use — whether bestowed on the 
vegetable or the animal creation — the dex- 
terity and skill, the patience, also, consum- 
ed in this pursuit. The philanthropist will 
rejoice in the reflection, that in every part 
of the world Nature has provided for the 
welfare of man, and something more: it 
rests with him to turn to account, and to 
apply according to his inclination and pur- 
poses, whatever of non-necessaries strike, bio 
eye, or captivate his fancy. This employs his 
leisure ; and though often frivolous, up-v 
questionably better than that idleness which 
consumes time and life in total Unproduc- 
tiveness. To reader this Museum com- 
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pfctefy rihht its natfic imports, “ a represen- 
tation of people," the variations of fashion, 
should he obtained, from time to time, 
wheire practicable, of at least delineations of 
them ; bywtyich means past ages might be 
brought under the inspection of the observer, 
no less than the most distant parts of the 
world ; and nations calling themselves civi- 
lized !, no less than others to which we kindly 
apply the appellation savage or h arlarous. 

Humboldt, on the Increase of Sound during 
the Night.— It has been remarked, even by 
the ancients, that the intensity of sound is 
greatly increased during the night. Hum- 
boldt was particularly struck with this fact, 
when he heard the noise of the great cata- 
racts of the Orinoco in the plain which sur- 
rounds the Mission of the Apures. This 
noise is three times greater in the night than 
in the day. Some writers have ascribed this 
to the cessation of the humming of insects, 
the singing of birds, and the action of the 
wind upon the leaves of trees ; but this can- 
not be the cause of it at the Orinoco, where 
the humming of the insects is much greater 
in the night than in the day, and where the 
breeze is never felt till after sunset. Hum- 
boldt therefore ascribes it to the presence of 
the sun, which acts on the propagation and 
intensity of sound, by. opposing them with 
currents of air of different density, and par- 
tial undulations of the atmosphere, caused 
by the unequal heating of different parts of 
fhe ground. 

AUSTRIA. 

Regulations for the Jews. — The Emperor 
of Austria has published the following or- 
donnance concerning the Israelites which 
reside in his dominions. “ Before they arc 
allowed to exercise any religious function, 
the Rabbins shall undergo an examination 
in respect to their acquaintance with the 
principles of the Jewish religion, and their 
progress in the philosophical sciences : the 
appointments allotted to them will be in pro- 
portion to their acquired knowledge, and 
their talents. The prayer-books of the Is- 
raelites shall be translated into the language 
of the country, which shall be exclusively 
employed in religious offices and discourses 
addressed to the people. The Israelite youth 
shall participate among others in the benefits 
of the established public instruction. 

New Code of Regulations for Mechanics.— 
The Aulic Commission of Commerce estab- 
lished at Vienna, has received orders to em- 
ploy itself on the preparation of a new code 
in behalf of industry, the provisions of which 
shall extend throughout the .monarchy. 
The regulations which already exist on this 
subject in the different provinces, are to be 
forwarded to this commission, within a 
month, at the latest ; and it is most likely 
that from these local rules a selection of a 
more general nature will be abstracted, with 
suitable improvements. 

PRUSSIA. 

Animat Magnetism .— The Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin have proposed animal 


magnetism as a prize subject, essays on 
which are to be rewarded in August 1820. 

It is desired that the phenomena known by 
the name of animal magnetism, be described 
so as to admit of a positive judgment respect- 
ing their nature; and it is observed that, 
though there are many difficulties attached 
to the subject, still it appears that the num- 
ber of facts ascertained is such as to admit 
the hope that, in the present state of the 
physical sciences, some light may be thrown 
on animal magnetism, when the probability 
of these facts has been estimated, and when 
their analogy with the better understood 
phenomena of natural sleep, dreams, som- 
nambulism not magnetic, and many nervous 
affections, has been established. The acar- 
demy also would be glad to receive essays on 
the medical properties of magnetism. The 
prize is 300 ducats, and no memoirs can be 
received after 3d August, 1820. 

RUSSIA. 

Philology. — M. Frederick Adelung, coun- 
sellor of state to the Emperor of Russia, has 
lately published, in 1 53 pages, u A view of 
all known Languages, and their Dialects.'* 
In this view we find in all 087 Asiatic, 587 
European, 270 African, and 1204 American 
languages and dialects, enumerated and 
classed : a total of 8004. This very remark- 
able publication is only the introduction to a 
Bibliotheca Glottica, on which this indefa- 
tigable philosopher has been long employed. 

SWEDEN. 

Professor Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to 
publish Memoirs of the celebrated Linnaeus, 
written by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the University 
of Upsal. The work will, we hear, be trans- 
lated into French, German, and English. 
Lord Strangford has undertaken the English 
translation. 

DENMARK. 

Prize Question. — Variatzonof the Compass. 
— The Royal Academy of Copenhagen pro- 
poses the following prize question : — “ Num 
inclinatio et vis acus magnetic® iisdetn, 
quibus declinatio diumis variationibus sunt 
subject® ? Num etiam longiores, ut decli- 
natio, habent circuit us ? Num denique 
has variationes cert is finibus circumscribes 
possumus ?” The prize is 50 Danish ducats. 

HOLLAND. 

Medical Prize Question . — The following 
is proposed by the Society of Sciences, at 
Haerlem. The essays should be sent to the 
secretary before the 1st January, 1821.— 
“ What advantage has medicine derived from 
the reformation and extension of chemistry 
since the time of Lavoisier, in making us 
better acquainted with the chemical agency 
of the medicines usually employed for the 
cure of several diseases of the human body ; 
and what means should be taken in order to 
acquire a solid knowledge, useful in medi- 
cine; of the hitherto-unknown chemical 
agency of^v&al medicines ?” 
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NEW INVENTIONS. decomposition will commence, and a dis- 

New Lamp. — A new lamp has been in- agreeable empyrenma and acid taste wilt be 
vented by Mr, Parker of Argyll-street, occasioned. 

which casts no shadow, and can increase its Malleable Iron Passage Boat. — >A 
light on the lower or upper part of the passage vessel was constructed last winter 
apartment at pleasure. Its application is and spring, for the service of the Clyde and 
either for reading or general illumination. Forth Canal Company, by Mr. Wilson, 
Method of Preserving Vessels. — An Ame- ship-builder, from the design and under the 
rican ship now at Cowes, built with spruce direction of Mr. Henry Creighton, of Glas- 
and white oak, sixteen years ago, has all her gow. — The hull was built of iron, in order 
original timbers and planks in the most to avoid the often recurring and expensive 
perfect state of preservation and soundness, repaire, to which the wooden vessels had 
owing to, her having been, while on the been found liable. Considerable opposition 
stocks, filled up between the timbers with to the plan was made by the persons con- 
salt; and whenever she has been opened for nected with the navigation of the boats, who 
examination, filled up again. said it would be found inconvenient, and 

I^Laennec, of Paris, has invented a unfit for the service: but experience has 
machine for investigating diseases in the proved it otherwise, and the Vulcan has been 
organs of the chest. It is a cylinder about found to be the most agreeable and manage- 
a foot long, and 1$ inch in diameter, pierced able of the passage vessels in every variety of 
lengthwise by a hole three eighths of an inch weather, while, though carrying more pas- 
wide, and Widened at one end in the form sengers than any on the old plan, it is as 
of a funnel the whole diameter of the cy- easily tracked as the smallest of them; and 
linden It acts partly as a prolongation of from the lowness of the centre of gravity, it 
the external ear, partly by magnifying the admits of a large cabin and awning on deck, 
sounds within the chest ; and is well ealeu- where the passengers are better accommo- 
dated to improve the knowledge of several dated than in the former way below. The 
important and obscure disorders. dimensions are, , 

Skips’ Cargoes . — It has often been a sub- Feet, 

ject of cos! plaint, that there was no method Extreme length, - - - os 

that could be wholly depended upon for as- Beam - - - - - is 

certaining the amount of the cargo which a Depth (including 5 inches keel) s 

vessel is able to contain, and also to discover Draft of water of 'J Abaft. Forward, 

the exact weight of the cargo. Mr. Jacob the iron hull when > 22 inches, I o inch. 
Reitm ayer, a mechanist of Mayence, has launched - -J 
succeeded in remedying this defect, by Ditto, when fitted J . . . 

means of a new invention, a model of which up with cabins. See. J 7 mcIlcs > 25 ,nch - 

has been presented to the central committee Ditto, with 200 pasO 
for regulating the navigation of the Rhine sengers and their bag- >48 on an even keel, 

now sitting here. This machine resembles gage - - under J 

In its principles the platforms used on land The weight of iron employed is little more 
for weighing waggons, Sec . It is buik in than twelve and a half tons, which is rather 
the water, at a place where the depth is al- less than that of a wooden vessel of the same 
ways the same, whither the ships, when external, and smaller internal, dimensions, 
empty, are brought, and you may tell with The iron was of the kind called Scrap, and 
the greatest accuracy, by means of a scale was rolled and forged at the Mcsikland Steel 
(or scales) at the sides of the machine, how Company’s works. 

high and broad the vessel is, and what is its An unforeseen advantage has been expe- 
weight in the water when empty. As the rienced in the use of this vessel, the cause 
•cale is calculated upon hydraulic principles, of which is not very apparent. When any 
from decimeter to decimeter, according to of the other boats have been laid alongside' 
the make of the ship |n its cubic contents, of the canal bank, to take in or discharge 
and according to the buoyant power of the passengers, they continue, on being put in 
water, nothing more is necessary than to motion, to rub on the bank, until they 
place the vessel, when loaded, in the ma- acquire head-way enough to bring them 
chine, which will immediately shew the under command of the rudder; but the 
weight of the vessel and cargo, from which Vulcan immediately springs off the bank, 
the weight of the vessel when unloaded is and takes into the middle of the canal. The 
to be deducted. form of the bottom of this boat was copied 

P yrolig nous Acii.~ This acid, formed by from a model sent by Admiral Shank, It 
the destr uctive distillation of wood, has the excels the others which have been tried, as 
same properties of preserving animal sub- it occasions little agitation in the water, and 
stances from putrefaction as the smoke of is, therefore, favourable to the preservation 
burnt wood. The antiseptic effects of this of the canal banks. 

ac id a re obtained, by simply dipping the - Pumps for clearing away leakage or bilge- 
substaRce intended to be preserved into it. water were put into her, but, it 4s believed, 
•If immersed fet several hours, a partial they have hardly been required to be uaed. 
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It has been under contemplation to cause 
the horses to track the boats through the in- 
tervention of a spring, in order to equalize 
their exertions, which vary, in very minute 
portions of time from loolb. to lOOOlb. 
while the average strain on the line is be- 
tween 250lb. and soolb. It has been found 
impracticable to procure springs combining 
sufficient power of extension - and strength, 
and perhaps it will be necessary to resort to 
one consisting of air acted upon by a piston, 
in a barrel of adequate dimensions. 

Ivory Paper for the use of Artists . — This 
is the invention of Mr. S. Einsle, of Struts 
ton Grounds, Westminster, who received 
from the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, thirty 
guineas for this communication. 

The properties which render ivory so de- 
sirable a substance for the miniature painter, 
and other artists, are, the evenness and fine- 
ness of its grain, its allowing all water-co- 
lours laid on Its surface to be washed out 
with a soft wet brush, and the facility with 
which the artist may scrape off the colour 
from any particular part by means of the 
point of a knife, or other convenient instru- 
ment, and thus heighten and add brilliancy 
to the lights in his painting more expedi- 
tiously and efficaciously than can be done in 
anyother way. 

The objections to ivory are, its high price, 
the impossibility of obtaining plates exceed- 
ing very moderate dimensions, and the 
coarseness of grain in the larger of these ; 
its liability, when thin, to warp by changes 
of the weather, and its property of turning 
yellow by long exposure to the light, owing 
to the oil which it contains. 

The candidate produced before the com- 
mittee several specimens of his ivory paper, 
about an eighth of an inch thick, and of 
superficial dimensions much larger than 
the largest ivory: the surface was hard, 
smooth, and perfectly even. On trial of 
these, by some of the artists, members of 
the society, it appears that colours may be 
washed off the ivory paper more completely 
than from ivory itself, and that the process 
may be repeated three or four times on the 
same surface, without rubbing up the grain 
of the paper. It will also, with proper care, 
bear to be scraped, with the edge of a 
knife, without becoming rough. 

Traces made on the Surface of this paper 
by a hard black-lead pencil are much easier 
effaced by means of India-rubber, than from 
common drawing-paper. 

It is superior to ivory itself in the white- 
ness of the surface, in the facility with 
which it receives colour, and in die greater 
brilliancy of the colours when laid on, 
owing to the superior whiteness of the 
ground. Colours on ivory are apt to be in- 
jured by the transudation of the animal oil, 
a defect which the ivory paper is free from ; 
it does not appear to become yellow or dis- 
coloured by keeping. The following ac- 


Take a quarter of a pound of clean parch- 
ment cuttings, and put them into a two- 
quart pan, with nearly as much water as it 
will hold ; boil the mixture gently for four 
or five hours, adding water from time to 
time, to supply the place of that driven off 
by evaporation ; then carefully strain the 
liquor from the dregs through a cloth, and 
when cold it will form a strong jelly, which 
may be called size. (No. 1.) 

Return the dregs of the preceding process 
into the pan, fill it up with water, and again 
boil it as before, for four or five hours; 
then strain off the liquor, and call it size. 
(No. 2.) 

T ake three sheets of drawing-paper (out- 
sides will answer the purpose perfectly well, 
and, being much cheaper, are therefore to 
be preferred), wet them on both sides with 
a soft sponge, dipped in water,, ana paste 
them together with the size (No. 2). While 
they are still wet, lay them on a table, and 
place upon them a smooth slab of writing- 
slate, of a size somewhat smaller than the 
paper. Turn up the edges of the paper, and 
pmte them on the back of the slate, and 
then allow the paper to dry gradually. Wet, 
as before, three more sheets of tbc same 
kind of paper, and paste them on the others, 
one at a time ; cut off with a knife what 
projects beyond the edges of the slate, and 
when the whole has become perfectly dry, 
wrap a small fiat piece of slate in coarse 
sand-paper, and with this rubber make the 
surface of the paper quite even and smooth. 
Then paste on an inside sheet, which must 
be quite free from spots or dirt of any kind, 
cut off the projecting edges as before, and 
when dry rub it with fine glass paper, which 
will produce a perfectly smooth surface. 
Now take half a pint of the size (No. l.) 
melt it by a gentle heat, and then stir into it 
three table spoonfuls of fine plaster of Paris ; 
when thetoiixture is completed, pour it out 
on the paper, and with a soft wet sponge 
distribute it as evenly over the surface as 
possible. Then allow the surface to dry 
slowly, and rub it again with fine glass- 
paper. Lastly, take a few spoonfuls of the 
size {No. l.), and mix it With tlnee-fourths 
its quantity of water; unite thc^two by a 
geode heat, and when the mass has cooled, 
so as to be in a semi-gelatinous state, pour 
about one-third of it on the surface of the 
paper, and spread it evenly with the sponge ; 
when this has dried pour on another portion, 
and afterwards the remainder; when the 
whole has again become dry, rub it over 
lightly with fine glss»-paper, and the process 
is complete; it may accordingly be cut 
away from the slab of slate, and is icady for 
use. 

The quantity of ingredients above men- 
tioned is sufficient for a piece of paper 
seventeen and a half inches by fifteen and a 
half. 


count is the method of raakmg it. 


Paris plaster gives a perfectly white sur- 
face : oxyd of zinc, mixed with Paris plaster, 
in the proportion of four parts of the former 
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to three of the latter, gives a tint very nearly 
resembling ivory : precipitated carbonate of 
barytes gives a tint intermediate between 
the two. 

NEW PATENTS. 

Robert Raines Baines, of Myton , King- 
ston-upon-Hullj Glue Manufacturer ; for 
a Perpetual Log , or Sea Perambulator. 
Nov. 10 , 1810. 

The object of this invention being to as- 
certain the rate of a ship’s way, or going, at 
sea, with a greater degree of accuracy, and 
with much less trouble than is at present 
performed, is effected by means of a vane, 
composed of sails or flyers, similar to wind- 
mill sails, fixed on the stern-post of the 
vessel, near the keel, so as to front the 
current of water made by the ship’s way, 
which acts upon the sails or flyers as the 
wind does upon the windmill-sails. To this 
vane is connected a dial or index, by which 
the distance the vessel has made iu a given 
time is shewn or ascertained, and the time 
may be known by any of the usual means. 

And another machine of the same kind 
being placed below the keel, but parallel 
with the keel of the vessel, or by placing 
it in a hole through the stern-post, suffi- 
ciently large to admit the vane or fly, and 
at an angle of fifteen degrees (the angle on 
both sides being alike) ; it will then shew 
the lee-way the vessel has made in any 
given time, adding or deducting the ride or 
current, which arc known, or may be 
known, by anchorage, and seen on the dial 
of the index of the machine for shewing 
the ship's way. 

William Bundy, of Camden Town, Mid - 
dlcsex. Mathematical Instrument Maker ; 
for certain Machinery foY Breaking and 
Preparing Hemp and Flax. April ], 1810. 
This machine consists of a strong frame 
of wood or cast iron, supporting two conical 
rollers, which revolve (without touching) 
in proper carriages ; over which rollers, an- 
other similar roller revolves in like manner. 
These rollers are all frustra of cones, with 
flutes or longitudinal teeth on their ex- 
ternal conical surfaces; the teeth of the 
upper roller work into those of the lower 
ones ; and the whole revolve together. The 
rollers are set in motion by the action of a 
treadle or lever, and the flax being intro- 
duced between them, is to be drawn several 
times through the machine until finished. 

William Lewis, of Brimscomb, Gloucester , 
Dyer\ for a new Machine for fulling 
Woollen or other Cloths that require such 
Process . April 5 , 1810 . 

Among the chief imperfections of the 
common machine or stock may be enume- 
rated, that it cleanses the cloth unequally ; 
that it requires the assistance of stale urine, 
or a chemical substitute, in the first stage 
of the process ; that it felts the cloth, in a 
degree, during the cleansing, so as to injure 


its texture, and render the hurling more 
difficult ; and that it occasions considerable 
damage in every part of the operation of 
fulling. On the other hand, in this new 
machine, the doth being made to run be- 
tween rollers, which are made to press it 
with any desirable force, it is cleansed with- 
out being felted in the least, or in any de- 
gree injured ; and in this stage, Fuller’s-earth 
and water, moderately heated, by steam or 
otherwise, are quite sufficient, without using 
seg or stale urine. The work is also per- 
formed more equally, with much less me- 
chanical power, and more speedily, than, 
with the stock. 

With regard to the last part of the pro- 
cess of fulling, namely, felting, the cloth 
is placed in, and supported by, a kind of 
cask, in the new machine, open at both 
ends, and made to revolve round fits hori- 
zontal axis with any desirable speed, for the 
purpose of presenting the cloth in different 
directions to receive, through the open ends 
of the cask, the blows by which it is felted. 

A power of increasing or diminishing the 
action in the cloth is obtained by an ad^ 
justment to the apparatus, which makes the 
cask revolve. By this .means the cloth is 
less rubbed than in the common stock, arid 
consequently there it less waste Of its sub- 
stance ; and it is not liable to the damage 
of’ rents, so common with the latter ma- 
chine. The cask is at rest, while the blow* 
are made, in opposite directions, against the 
cloth contained in it ; and moves a portion 
of a revolution only in the interval of tiihe 
between every two, every three, or more 
blows. Thfe part of the machine may be 
usefully applied to cleansing linens or cot- 
tons. Instead of a cask, for supporting and 
turning the cloth in the interval between 
the blows of the beaters, a machine tnay be ‘ 
constructed with a bowl, sufficiently wide, 
supported and turned round by a vertical 
axis. 

Joseph Weatherly Phipson, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwick, Metal Merchant ; 

an Improvement in manufacturing Pspff, 

Tubes, or Conductors, for Gas, and 

Purposes. April 24 , 1810 . ; 

A tube is to be formed of rollfed coppef j ; 
by drawing it through a plate upon antan- 
drill, or without a mandrill. The edgek ofr : 
the copper are to be soldered together wfcli 
Bath metal, or silver solder, so as to forth 
a permanent and safe joint. The superfluous 
solder is dressed off, and the tube : ieam 
drawn through the plate: this done, a piece 
of lead pipe is drawn through a plate on a., 
mandrill, of the diameter of the tribe re- 
quired, and placed within the said cqpper 
pipe; and by passing through it a -conical 
mandrill, attached to a rod, the laud pipe it 
forced against the inner surface of the cop- 
per tube, so as to leave them in perfect 
contact with each other. Or a lead pipe 
may be prepared upon a mandrill, ' Of tilt 
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diameter of the tube reqoired; draw over it 
a copper pipe, already soldered, and pass 
them both together, on the mandrill, through 
a draw-plate, so as to bring the interior sur- 
face of the copper and the exterior surface 
of the lead pipes into complete contact ; the 
lead pipe is proof against the action of the 
gas, and serves to conduct it without the 
risk of escape copper is not, but it supports 
and defends the load, admits of a better 
polish, and is more pleasant to the eye than 
lead: pipes or tubes thus constructed, will 
conduct various fluids and inflammable 
gases. 

William Spratley, oj the Strand, Mid - 
dies ex. Coal-merchant ; for an Improve- 
ment in the Axletree of Wheels for Car- 
riages of different Descriptions, Dec. 20, 

1014 * 

This invention consists in a certain com- 
bination of parts for securing the wheel 
upon its axle, which will admit of giving 
any determinate degree of end play or late- 
ral motion to the wheel, which under some 
circumstances is so much desired; at the 
same time it affords additional security, a 
more perfect confinement of the oil in its 
various parts, less friction in motion, and a 
greater ease of mai/agement than the most 
approved axles now in use. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
talfields, Middlesex, Engineer; for an im- 
provement in preparing the materials for 
making pottery-ware, tiles, and bricks. June 
2, 1820. 

William Bate, of Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, Esq. ; ' for a combination of, 
and additions to, machinery calculated to 
increase power. June 3, 1820. 

William Bate, of Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, Esq. ; for certain improvements 
in preparing hemp, flax, or other fibrous 
material, for spinning. June 3, 1820. 

Simeon Teissier, of Paris, but at pre- 
sent residing in Bucklersbury, London, Mer- 
chant ; for certain improvements in propel- 
ling vessels. Communicated to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad. June 3, 
1820. 

Jacob Perkins, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now residing at Austin Friars, 
London, Engineer ; for certain improvements 
in the construction of fixed and portable 
pumps, such as pumps fixed for raising pra- 
ter from wells and other situations, or ships* 
pumps ; or for portable pumps, which may 
be employed for garden-engines, or in en- 
gines for extinguishing fires, or other pur- 
poses. June 3, 1820. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

ARCHITECTURE. CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek. With 
mandv. By John Sell Cotraan. With his- the Comments and Illustrations of Wieland 
torical and descriptive Notices. Part 2. and others. By William Tooke, F. R. S. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architec- In a vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. with a Portrait of Mr. 
ture, in Answer to all foregoing Systems. Tooke. 

By Rowley Lascelles, Esq. Barrister, the education. 

Middle Temple. Royal 8 vo. 7s. Early Education, or the Management of 

biography. Children considered with a view to their 

A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard Future Character. By Miss Appleton. Au- 
Augustus Wyvill, late Major of the 3d Ve- thor of 4 Private Education,* Ac. 
teian Battalion : with Descriptions of va- This is In every respect a very excellent produc- 
tions parts of the World in which he has tion. It is evidently the result of an attentive 
been stationed. 8V0. 14s. « observance of the wants and habits of infents, and 

Letters from Mrs. Deiany (Widow of Dr. of an affectionate solicitude to promote their bap- 
PsRrick Delany) to Mrs. Francis Hamilton, P in *‘ 8 and welfare. The author seems less anxious 

to make out a correct and imposing theory, than 
to shew what is easily practicable, and rare of 
producing desirable results. In tbe most amiable 
manner she points out the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which nature herself prescribes to infants, „ 
and shews how an ample indulgence in them may 
The numerous opportunities of observing the yet be so managed as to be productive of moral 
domestic lives of our late lamented King and Queen, good to the little creatures, who, at their engaging 
which Mrs. Delany owed to their condescension and innocent period of life, ought to be as exempt 
and friendship, give a powerful interest to this from needless suffering, as they are from actual 
work, which exhibits a picture of conjugal and guih. She goes always upon the kind and judi- 
parental virtue and happiness, of religious and mo- cious principle that prevention b the best cure ; 
raj conduct, and propriety of manners, which in and she earnestly exhorts parents to spare them- 
snch an exalted and conspicuous station, was selves the pain of detecting faults In their children 
highly beneficial to the nation. We hare no longer by their own watchfrilnese in preventing occasions 
this bright example before our eyes, but it is che- for them to appear. If we had room for e xtr a c ts, 
rishfd in our memory; and the pages which recal we could easily bring numerous passages from this 
it in its most amiable fen*, are a valuable acqui- work, to justify any degree of praise we may be- 
sition.i la our next Number, we purpose giving stow upon it. The beauty of the author’s remarks 
some interesting extracts. on the infantine affections, the judiciousness of 


year 1779 to the year 1788 ; com 
prising many unpublished and interesting 
Anecdotes of their late Majesties, and the 
Royal Family. Now first printed from the 
Original Manuscripts. Post 8vo. Os. 6d. 
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her direction* respecting the treatment of an elder 
child, when a, rival is introduced to him, under the 
title of a baby, strong in its very weakness, and 
the beautiful feeling with which she impresses the 
iippOftajice of removing far from the tender sensi- 
bility »nd lively imagination of infants, all un- 
h*JJk>w«d scenes of anger or cruelty, and all im- 
patient expressions, would, amidst many other 
adnurable instances* amply bear us out in our 
admiration of her judgment and her principles ; 
but, limited as we are, we must content ourselves 
with briefly saying, that no mother will’ open this 
volume without wishing to peruse it throughout; 
nor can she arrive at the conclusion without 
being benefited by the author's remarks, and 
feeling an affectionate gratitude for that considera- 
tion for both the parent and the child, by which 
they have been suggested. 

The chapter on early instruction is excellent, and 
the more so, as the Author does not fall into the 
error of the present day, of teaching too much at 
too early a period, and too long a time together.— 
Nature and observation are a child’s best teachers 
for the first seven years of his life. The work Is 
Closed with a list of children's books, and com- 
ments upon them, which will be found very usefol 
to ghose who wish to inculcate betimes a love of 
raiding in their children. 

( A System of Education for the Infant 
K?hg of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood ; drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, with the Approbation and 
under the Superintendence of the Emperor 
Napoleon. In English and French; with a 
Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 

This very extraordinary Work is of some valud, 
as elucidating the excessive pride and vanity, and 
the mongrel philosophy of the late ruler of France. 
His visionary projects for forming the mind of his 
son, are extremely characteristic of hit sanguine 
temper. 

A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the 
Greek Language* in elusive of several leading 
Derivatives. By the Rev. John Booth, Cu- 
rate of Ktrkby Malzeard, near Ripon, York- 
shire. fivo. 9S. 

Essentials of English Grammar done into 
Metre, for the Instruction and Amusement 
of Young Persons. By Thomas Sternhold, 
jun. Derby. 

FINE ARTS. 

Robinson, Hurst, and Co’s Catalogue of 
Engraved Copper-plates by the most esteem- 
ed Artists, after the finest Pictures and 
JDrawingaof^be Italian, Flemish, German, 
French, English, and other Schools. 3s. 

- Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of choice 
Foreign Engravings, Etchings, Lithographic 
Productions, Wood- cuts, and Books of Prints, 
collected last year on the Continent ; pub- 
Ihhed gratis. 

Twenty-four Select Views of the principal 
Ruins of Rome ; with a Panoramic Outline 
of the Modern City from the Capitol. By 
Henry Abbott* Esq. from Drawings taken 
on the Spot in the Winter of 1818. To 
he completed in Eight Numbers, at ll. Is. 
tftCih 

' Sketches illustrative of the Manners and 
OMrmues fif Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
By R. Brid^bffe, royal 4to. containing five 


colbufefl p!at«, vWtffdeSfcrtptife ItXttff^r&s. 
No .1. ‘ ; to be continued WonthHC ’ * 1 ' - ^ : 

The Life and : Advehtifres ' of 'Ktofcfetsotf 
Crusoe, embellished wfth'EhgrtWid^s.ftoriC 
Designs "by Thomas 1 SfofWard, Efcq. R/A . 
Royal svo. with th£ JMlftes on India Paper;' 
5 l. 5s*. Royal 8 vt>. ’ wWi eflriy f 
afl. 13s. Od. Demy Avfi, Ul.'ss. ” "The* Wad* 
separate, on India pa£ef, WWd, in n Uort^ 
folio, M. 5s. ’ ; n 

Historical Account of DisCoVt¥iesU*Hf 
Travels in Aria, from 1 the f eaflifeR / Rge»i«d 
the present time. By Hhgh Murray^ 
F. R. S. E. 3 yols. 'Svo maps, 41. Is. [ 

Thu Work appears to compHke, ‘ WltWfl '+ 
moderate compass, whatever is most ‘ important 
and amusing in the narratives bf the Various Tra- 
vellers who have visited this extensive quarter of 
the globe. Besides the best works of kturwn and 
standard travellers, the Author has Introduced k 
considerable number, which, as.tbtyrmuaS only in 
the levs Mown European languapss, ot in the W 
of our public libraxies, may probably be uewtq tbf 
English reader. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and. 
cal Description of Hindostan, nnd the ndja- 
cetK Country, composed from the anost au- 
thentic printed Documents, and from the 
Manuscript Records deposited at the Board 
of Controul. By Walter Hamilton, 

With maps, a vols. 4tb,- 41. 14s. 6 d. 

- . . . HISTORY. . . 

The Parliamentary Debates,;. comprising 
the Session Nov. fta* 1 & 4 toFeh. OB* ibap, 
the dose of the Reign - of Goptgs UL .Yol. 
XL1. Royal Svo. 1 L irs-fid* ■. t; 1 

This work commeticOd wilb die year and 

'forms a Continuation toi the pseaept time mi the 
work entitled " The Pariftewetaiy History of 
England, from the earliest period, vix. 106ft .* 

Letters from Germany and Holland, 
during the years 1813, 14, containing a de- 
tailed account, of the Operation^ of the Bri- 
tish Army ip those Countries, .and of tbe 
Attacks upon Antwerp and Bergen, qp Zoom, 
the Troops under the Command of Sir 
omas Graham, K. B. Pest 9 vo. 

LAW. 

A Splendid Speech, delivered for tfie 
Plaintiff; in the case of Sir John poylq versps 
Browne* in Dublin. By Hoi well WaUh, 
Esq. is. fid. 

The Doctrine and Description of Divorpe, 
with a Preface, referring. to pokvfta of *4crp 
and powerful interest at the present crisis: 
together with Notes explanatory and illustra- 
tive ; with a Review of the Con tr ove r s y be- 
tween Milton .aad his Opponents. an 
eminent Civilian. 

M2DICIN1I AITO SURGERY. 

Cases of a Serious Morbid Aflbctfon, 
-chiefly occurring after Delivery, Miscarriage, 
Arc. from various Causes of Irritation and 
Exhaustion; and of a similar Affection un- 
connected with thd “Puerperal State. By 
Marshall Hall, M.D. F, ft. S.tf tfe 1 . Sec. 
6 v<v 4s. sewed. * f ' ' * 
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A Letter to a Protestor of Medici ae, foe. 
respecting the Nature and Properties of the 
Mineral Waters at Cheltenham. By Adam 
Neale, M. D. Loudon, pp. 40 . 

A Refutation of a letter from Dr. Adam 
Neale to a Professor of Medicine, of the 
Univenity of Edinburgh ; with a Statement 
of ulterior Proceedings to quiet the Minds of 
the Public, respecting Cheltenham Waters. 
By 'Thomas Jameson, M. D. of the Royal 
Gdleges of Physicians of London and Ed in- 
burgh, and Resident Physician at Chelten- 
ham ; Author of a Treatise on the Chelten- 
ham Waters, foe. Ac. 2s. sewed. 

These pamphlets form part of the ammunition 
expended in a paper war amongst the doctors, oc- 
casioned by their conflicting statements with re- 
spect 10 the virtues of Cheltenham waters in gene- 
ral, and the different Mineral Wells there, rela- 
tively to each other. We think both parties en- 
titled to equal credit. 

A Treatise on the Mineral Water of As- 
kern, near Doncaster, Yorkshire. By T. Lc 
Gay Brewerton, Surgeon, svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Mother's Medical Assistant; con- 
taining Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Disem.es of Infants and 
Children. By Sir A. Clarke, M. D. Sec. Au- 
thor of an Essay on Bathing. l2mo, 4s. 6d. 

When a man of profound science divests the 
valuable results of his extensive experience and 
accurate observations, of all technical and scientific 
phraseology, for the purpose of increasing the 
sphere of their beneficial operation, he deserves to 
be dossed with the benefactors of the human race. 
This observation Is peculiarly applicable to the 
Author of the present treatise, and of the Essay on 
Bathing, lately published; both of them works ex- 
pressly designed* and eminently calculated to en- 
lighten society on the important sutyect of health ; 
and by substituting preventive for remedial care, to 
diminish the necessity of medical aid, and the in- 
fluence of disease. The mortality which prevails, 
to an unaccountable degree, among the young of 
the human species, 8ir Arthur justly considers as 
arising from the mismanagement of mothers, 
mooes, and attendants ; and the present Work is 
intended chiefly to assist those mothers who are 
willing to exert their Intellectual faculties upon the 
subject which is generally most dear to them, the 
health of their oApring. In recommending it to 
their notice, we do not, nor does the Author, in- 
tend to substitute it for medical advice altogether. 
But, by imparting to the careful and anxious mo- 
ther a general notion of the animal economy, and 
the causes of Its most ordinary derangements, he 
has endeavoured to enable her to preserve health, 
rather than cure diseas©— to reject the officioqp, 
ignorant, and mischievous suggestions of foolish 
gossips (dm most cflhctual of all existing checks to 
population), and to supply occasionally the defl- 
ciency pf professional aid. The first chapiter em- 
braces the treatment of new-born infants, the ad- 
vantages of suckling, kc. The second, the proper- 
ties and component pests of human milk, proper 
food for infants, diet for nurses, the effects of heat, 
Jtc. The third, the vital organs of infants; and the 
remainder of the work, the symptoms and treat- 
ment of the complaints peculiar to infancy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. London, 1820, 
8vo. pp. 287. 

The appearance of this Work is a subject of pub- 
lic congratulation, for it is symptomatic of the 
decline and extinction of the pernicious art of 
book- making. Here we have an Author who 
writes, not because he wishes to make a book of a 
certain sixe, but because he has something to im- 
part. The unconnected manner in which his lu- 
minous views of a great variety of subjects are pre- 
sented, is not well suited to the indolent majority 
of readers ; but if they once begin the book, his 
originality, acuteness, and laconic terseness, will 
certainly induce them to go through it, independ- 
ently of the glory they will thereby acquire of 
being classed with the thinking part of the human 
race. In his preface the author says, a 1 have ad- 
dressed this volume to those » tho think, and some 
may accuse me of an ostentatious independence, in 
presuming to inscribe a book to so small a mino- 
rity. But a volume addressed to those who think , 
is in fact addressed to all the world ; for although 
the proportion of those who do think, be extreme- 
ly small, yet every Individual flatten hhnself that 
he is one of the number. In the present rage for 
all that is maiyellous and interesting, whejyWriters 
of undoubted talent consider only wha^Vill sell, 
and readers only what will please, it is perhaps a 
bold experiment to send a volume into the world, 
whose very faults (manifold as I fear they are) wilt 
cost more pains to detect, than sciolists would fad 
inclined to bestow, even if they were sure of dlseb- 
vering nothing but beauties. Some also of my con- 
clusions will no doubt be condemned by those who 
will not take the trouble of looking into the postu- 
latai for the soundest argument will produce no 
more conviction in an empty head, than the most 
superficial declamation ; as a feather and a guinea 
^fall with equal velocity in a norm m.” 

The Hermit in the Country. By the Au- 
thor of the Hermit in London. 3 vols. 18s. 

Essays, and Sketches of Life and Charac- 
ter. By a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. 1 2mo. pp. 248. 

These sketches are by a masterly hand, and 
comprehend an extensive view of society, while 
they evince a thorough knowledge of fashionable 
Ufa. Among their numerous excellences, we were 
much pleased with the Author's views of the heart- 
less civility and apathy of metropolitan society ; os 
well os with his remarks on the improvement at- 
tained by travel. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Sinti am, and his Companions : a Romance 
from the German of Frederic Baron De La 
Motte Fouqud, Author of Undine, foe. In 
1 vol. fnoLcap 8vo. 

We regret that our arrangements wQl not allow 
os to give a more extended notice to this extraor- 
dinary work than it con receive in the Register. 
We should, however, strive in vain to convey, by 
minute analysis, any idea of the general spirit and 
design of its author. It is a wild, strange, and 
gloomy romance— fluctuating between the allegori- 
cal and the real — and, even in its more ordinary 
relations, deeply imbued with a mystical piety and 
human love for “ things not mode with hands.** 
Its supernatural machinery has not that appalling 
power which genuine su pe rstiti on possesses — for 
its wonders axe not those which have ever lived in 
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borrowing tfce imagination's aid, and making itaelf 
visible in clouds, and storms, and dreary appari- 
tion*, and at last in gentle and mild imagery, 
than from the deep yearnings or the soul after the 
unknown, and its intense desire to trace palpable 
links of connexion between its present and its fu- 
tare condition. The romance before us exhibits 
the son of a Norwegian Baron, attended by com. 
panions who are no other than Death and the Devil 
In visible shapes — tempted by the evil spirit, and 
by his own wild and impetuous disposition, to 
wrong and outrage — becoming truly penitent and 
childlike, after many starts of repentance and re- 
lapses — and, at last, in a terrible valley undergoing 
bis great trial— choosing of his two companions 
Death rather than the Fiend, who offers him the 
gratification of all his appetites — and finding, on 
his choice, that the grim spectre drops its terrors 
and speaks gently to him, and only claims him as 
its victim after years of virtue. Upon this triumph 
lie is permitted to see his mother, the ladyVerena, 
who, on the impious conduct of his father, with- 
drew to a convent to avert the effects of his curses. 
A friend of the woman whom he had once madly 
loved, and of her husband, he afterwards passes his 
days “in the long sabbath of subdued desire." 
Vague and cloudy as this tale is, and little as its 
more awful scenes have power to stir the blood, 
the picture of the hauated Sintram, whose rough 
and melancholy features are softened by a gleam 
of his mother's sweetness. Is very touching even 
to our human feelings. Arid, in the dim image of 
that mother, there is something more sedated, 
mure pure, more abstracted from the world, yet 
more tender and gentle, than we can elsewhere re- 
member. The interview between this lady and her 
son, after bis moral victory, is most beautiful and 
affecting—- 44 in t .world yet not af it » — where 
the deepest and purest of earthly loves is shaded 
and hallowed by something of celestial sanctity. 
Tile work is, on the whole, richly deserving of at> 
ten tire pcrdsal. 

Talcs of the Priory. By Mis, Holland. 
4 vols. 12 mo. il. 4s. boards. 

Variety; a Novel. In 8 vols. By F.liz, 
Louisa Princeps. 

Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Ople. \ vcls. 
l2mo. tl.8s. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 vols. i2mo. 18$. 

POETRY. 

Robin Hood : a collection of all the an- 
cient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now extant 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw ; 
to which afe prefixed Historical Anecdotes 
Ottifc Life. In l vol. foolscap 8vo. 

This pwbttaation is a reprint of Mr. Rit*on»* col- 
lection of the Remains of Robin Hood, which were 
published in the year 1796, in two small octavo 
volumes, but omitting such parts of that learned 
antiquarian's qotes as are unfit for indiscriminate 
perusal. The volume is a very complete collection 
6f the old ballads relating to Uie outlaws In Sher- 
wood Forest, which are so characteristic of merry 
England. The Character of Robin Hood himself 
#TH be more truly felt in the perusal of this volume, 
than in a View of the delineation of him in " Ivan- 
hoe," Which Is exceedingly inadequate, as it neither 
vividly sets forth the nobleness nor the gentleness 
of his nature. 

Select Woilw of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Aikin. In I thick volume, royal 8vo. 

This compilation metudes the best worfer of &u 
the most celebrated British poets from Ben Jonson 


to Beattie, anwngtd uvchaDaologiQal eo d qy without 
alteration or abridgment, with biographical and 
critical notices. Few poems of Use best order 
omitted, except such, as arc unfit for the perusal 
of the young ; but there are a few — such ua War- 
ton's sonnet?, which are the finest ever penned, — 
which might hare been admitted with advantage, 
«nd without materially increasing the cost of the 
volume. We think also that a few of our best 
dramas might have been insetted. With little' real 
ground of objection. The wot* is, however, 
singularly comprehensive, and hi preferable to 
books of extracts, which surfeit with, disjointed 
beauties, and do not allow the mind to feel the 
entire harmony and proportion of the dissected 
work of genius. The biographical notices are 
brie£ carefully drawn up with an eye to truth, and 
expressed with felicity and neatness. 

Ensaio sobre o Homem. trad u 2 id* felo 

Visconde tic Sao Lourtnco. 3 vols. 4 to. 

This is a private publication, printed at the 
Chiswick Press, under the authority of the Portu- 
guese government, and embellished with four 
highly finished engravings by C. Heath, Scott, 
Rhodes, and Warren, from designs by Uwins, and 
a full-length portrait of Alexander Pope, from a 
painting by Jervas, never before engraved. 

The *ofk contains translations into Poitugutse 
verse (by the Principal Treasurer of Brazil) of The 
Essay on Man, and Messiah, with the Original 
Poems printed in opposite columns ; of the 13th 
and 14th chapters t ! Isaiah, and vttfjo&l other 
phes^ ancient and modern : also, passages ex- 
tracted from the writings of Comoens, Sa de 
Mewses, Quita, Harrcio, faminha, Gascon, Fran- 
cisco Manoel de Nascimentn, and other Portuguese 
poets; together with similar selections from the 
literature of Greece, Ancient Rome, Italy, Frame, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and England, beridos 
much original matter in the form of notes. It is 
designed as a kind of compendium of Mural Phi- 
losophy’ and Polite Learning for the use of the Por- 
tugutse Student ; the whole edition, with the ex- 
ception of a very limited number of copies, which 
remain In England, being intended for distribution 
in Brazil, &c. 

The Angel of the W: j'd, an Arabian 
Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish Tale ; with other 
Ppemt . By the Rev. George Croly. svo, 
8s. 6d. 

British Portraits; or, Lines written ou .» 
Visit to the British Gallery, June , s2o. 3 >. 

Stanzas to the Queen, and other \ 

By the Rev. Lionel Thomas Bergucr. 

America: an Epistle, in Ygjrse, with oriiei 
Poems, l -2nio. 3s. 

RiCci. irda, Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo, 

8vo. 7s. ed. 

' Giovanni Sbngarro, a Venetian Tul.\ 
Taken from the French. By Percival Gor- 
don. 2 vols. l irao. 1 2s. 

A Monody on the Death of Mr. Grattan, 
pp. 8. 

The Castle and. Tomb of the Patriot Mo- 
narch ; or a Visit to Windsor, cm occasuiqof 
die Funeral Procession of George the Third* 
with a Sketch of his Character. Illustrated 
with Engravings. By a Clergyman late of 
Oxford. 3s. 6d, 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woodi ; from the 
Italian oFToiquato Tasso. Bty Leigh Hiiro 
DigMfyfeBOO* le ' 
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Critical Examination of the whole Sub- 
ject of Reform in the House of Commons, 
and of the Rights of Man. By George Wirg- 
man. 2s. 

Senatorial Functions ; or, How the Mem- 
bers of Parliament represent the Empire, is. 

Lives of the Cato-street Conspirators. ig»64. 

Fiance and South America. — Monarchi- 
cal Projects, os the whole of the Documents 
(elating to the Buenos Ayres Monarchy. 
With c ther illustrative Matter. 6s. 

An inquiry into the Cause of the Present 
Distress of the People. By Charles Hall, 
M. D. London. 8s. 

The Grounds and Danger of Restrictions 
on the Com Trade considered, together with 
a Letter on Rent. 4s. 

A Letter to the Right lion. F. Robinson, 
M. P. on the Necessity of further Prot c- 
tion to the Agriculturist, is. 6d. 

Details of a Combination to Raise the 
Price of Bread. By the Author of a Pam- 
phlet entitled, 4 Relief of the Poor.* 8s. 

Lettera addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
on the Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, 
Agricultural, and Manufacturing Interests; 
With the several Remedies proposed. By 
^Oa>. Piasent. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the^ Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, Fust Lord of the Treasury, on 
the present Distressed State of Agriculture, 
asul its Influence on ‘ the Manufactures, 
Trade, and Commerce of the United King- 
dom. 8 vo sn. 0d. 

What have we grit? or, Alt our Glories. 
A Pbetico-Political Mor^eau. Fragment the 
First. 2$. 6d. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St. 
Omer’s to a Member of Parliament, con- 
taining several particulars relative to the 
Queen’s Stay at that pUce, and some Ac- 
count of her Chamberlain, Pergami ; toge- 
ther with Observations on several of the 
Arguments made use of by her Majesty’* 
Advocates. 

Journal of an Illustrious Traveller; in- 
cluding Memoirs and Anecdotes of her 
Court, Correspondence with the Earl of Li- 
verpool, Mr. Whitbread, Ac. Ac. svo. 
4sJ Od. Third Edition. 

The Reviewer Reviewed ; being a Critical 
Reply to an Article, entitled * Restrictions 
on Foreign Commerce,’ contained in the 
Edinburgh Review for May 1820 . 6 d. 

A few plain Facts and Observations rela- 
tive Vo the Situation of the Country at the 
Commencement of the year 1820, in regard 
to its Finances, Morals, and Religion, with 
a view to their gradual Improvement. 8vo. 
PP-,45. 

SERMONS. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
briefly stated and explained, and the Church 
of England vindicated from the charge of 
Un charitableness, in retaming the Athana- 
sian Creed.' By , Thomas Han well Horne, 
M. A. of St. Jbhn’s College, Cambridge. 
Curate 'df' thfc J United Parishes oF Christ 


Church, Newgate- stTeet, and St. Leonard, 
Foster-lane. 8vo. 5s. 

This is a valuable summary of the doctrines of 
the Church with respect to the Trinity, which we 
sincerely recommend to the perusal of Unitarians. 
The author proves that the names, attributes, and 
works of the Deity are ascribed in the Scriptures 
to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He then 
enters iuto a very learned defence of the Athanasian 
Creed, particularly refuting the common and po- 
pular objection, that it consigns to perdition all 
who do not believe it in every article; an assertion 
equally odious and unfounded. As explained by 
this divine, the Athanasian Creed it, in the words 
of the learned Hooker, ** a treasure of inestimable 
price.” We trust we shall not be suspected of 
bigotry or illiberality, and therefore hope that our 
recommendation of this work will operate as an 
inducement to others to seek in its arguments the 
satisfaction it has afforded us on these infinitely 
important subjects. 

THEOLOGY. 

Humble Requests to Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, touching their temper and beha- 
viour towards each other, relative to their 
different Forms of Worship. By the Rev. 
John Howe, A. M. ad. 

The amiable and conciliatory spirit of this link 
Tract cannot be too warmly commended, or too 
generally practised. Those in whom seal degene- 
rates into unchari tabieness, are not universally 
.pware how directly opposite to the precepts of the 
Bcriptures is such a disposition ; and this Work Is 
well calculated to awaken than to the real state 
of their minds. 

FOIEieif. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Ammo, 
comprising Dissertations, on the Political 
Conduct observed by Cicero, on his Villas, 
and Monuments. To which is added. Ex- 
cursion from Naples to the Isle of Capri, 
with a Map illustrative of the Villas of 
Tiberius. By Chas. Kclsall. With Engra- 
vings, 8VO. 12s. 

VOYAGES ANt> TRAVELS. 

Voy tge to South America, performed, by 
order of the American Government, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818, ir the Frigate Con- 
gress. By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq r Se- 
cretary to the Mission. 2 vob. 8vo. 24 s, 

Journal of a short Captivity in Dabomy* 
in Africa, with some Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of that Nation. By John 
M‘Leod, M. D. Author of Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of the Alceste. ftvo. 5s. dd. 

This Narrative affords seme curious information, 
and is written in a lively amusing style. 

Sketches descriptive of Italy in the Years 
1810 and 1817» with a brief Account of 
Travels in various Parts of France and Swit- 
zerland in the same Years. 4 vols, ll. 12«. . 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout 
the Continent and Islands of Europe, By 
Mrs. Jamieson (late Miss Thurtle), Author 
of “A History of France,'' kc. lanao. 
with is Views, os. boards. 

Popular Voyages and Travel* in Alia, 
Africa, and America By the same Au- 
thoress. lamo. with 7 Views, os. boards. 

This judicious and indu»triqu» Writer m emi 
neatly qualified for the Instruction of Youth 
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Her *• Ashford Rectory, »» end Histone* -of Franc* 
and Spain, hare already ranked her with the ablest 
Author* in (hi* meritorious department of Litera- 
ture. The present Works have been compiled 
from the best and latest Authorities, with equal 
itidustry and discrimination. The style is collo- 
quial; and originates In the hngglnaiV Thrreti of 
a Tutor and his Pupils. The numerous natural 
phenomena whjqh are necessarily described, are 
scientifically explained and illustrated in a manner 
peculiarly clear and impressive. 

The History of Greenland; including an 


Account of the .Mission carried on by the 
United Brethren in 1 that Country. From 
the German of David Grant* . With ar Con- 
tinuation to the present Time; illustrative 
Notes* Ac. 6 vo. 2 Vols, 

In this free Translation the original fs judi- 
ciously abridged, and the History of Greenland 
subsequent to the date of €fatos*s wortt, h ron- 
cisefy and perspicuously given. The dapkmAle 
supers titloos to Which tie natives mi this wretched 
country are attached, ha»e, in a gtesu degree, 
yielded to the efforts of tip; Christian Missionaries. 


LITERARY REPORT. 

Mr. Jv H. Burr, who has recently pub- of those Principles to the illustration of the 
lished beautiful reprints of Barker's Art of New Testament. 

Angling, and Barker's Delight, from the The Rev. J. Lewis, of Margate^ wdl 
wre editions of 1 65 1 and 1657, and other sopn publish in octavo, the History of the 
elegant works competed with the diversion Life and Sufferings of the Rev. Dr. Joltn 
of Angling, has announced as preparing for Wiclif. 


the press, a Bibliographical List of all the 
Books . written either for Improvement 
•in, or that are Descriptive of, the Art of 
Angling ; commencing with the Treatise at- 
tributed (though perhaps erroneously) to 
Juliana Barnes, or Berners, published in 
1 4p6, and continued to the last work which 
has appeared on the Subject, With Notices 
of the various Editions and Peculiarities of 
each ; brief * Biographical Sketches of Au- 
thors and Editors, and copious Extracts ; 
•comprising the most interesting portions of 
the rarest and tnosft valuable Works. 

The Author of f The Widow of Nain/ 
intends shortly to publish a new Poem, un- 
der the tide of The Outlaw of Taurus, with 
f a few Specimens of a free translation of the 
f CEdipus Colonps*’ of Sophocles. 

In a few days will appear the History 
of the Causes and Effects of the Rhcotsh 
Confederacy. By die Marquis Luches- 
sricr. From the Italian. 

James Grey Jackson, Esq. is preparing 
for the press a New Arabic Grammar. 

The Third Part of Select Biography, con- 
taining the Life of Archbishop Cranmer by 
Gilpin, with a Portrait, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Colonel de Bosset has nearly ready 
fbr publication, a Second Edition of the 
Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian Islands, 
with a Series of Correspondence and other 
justificatory Documents. This Edition com- 
prises many additional Papers, and an accu- 
rate Report of the Trial of an Action brought 
by the Author against Sir T. Maitland. 

Lieut-col Leake has in the Press, the 
Topography of Athens, with some Remarks 
on its Antiquities. ’ 

The Rev. Wm. Orme will soon publish, 
in an, octaw) volume, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings; and Religious Connections of the 
Rev. Dr. John Owen. 

The Rev. T. Jebb is preparing a work on 
BRcred Literature: comprising a review of 
the Principles laid down in the Prelections 
and Isaiah of. Bp, Lowth, and an application 


J. Bissbt, Esq, Author of the Guide to 
Leamington Priore, is preparing for the 
Press, Royal Coronation Claims, a comic 
'Poem. 

Mr. J. Zwred, of Booking, will -soon 
publish. Popular Observations oft Regimefci 
aud Diet; with Rules and Regulations In 
regard to Health. t 

Mr. E. How ity Is printing. Selections 
from Letters written during a Tour through 
the United States, in 1811, illustrative pf 
the Native Indians, and of the Emigrants* 
Letters written for the Post and not for 
the Press, will soon appear in a snail oc- 
tavo volume. 

Preparing for Pubbicatwvu 
Select Cabinet of Natural History, with 
an Account of the Silk Worm, and an ele- 
gant Method of obtaining very exact and 

{ leasing Representations of Plants! By the 
ate Dr. Shaw, F. R. S. Principal Natural- 
ist of the British Museum. 

A Dissertation on. the Treatment of Mor- 
bid Local Affections of Nerves, to which 
the Jacksonian Priee of the College of Sur- 
geons was adjudged. By Joseph Swan* 
Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital. 

Devonia: a Poem, in Five Xhntos, v de- 
scriptive of the most interesting Sbeneiy*, 
natural and artificial, in the Courity uf 
Devon ; interspersed with Historical Anec- 
dotes, and Legendaiy Tales. tey the Re V. 
G. Woodley. T . 

. Margarita and Yackoot. An Egyptian 
Historical Tale. By Mu* A. Salamk, 

2 Vols. crown 8vo» ; . 1 

Life of Willem Bancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; compiled principtdly . from 
original aud scarce Documents. , 

Lett res d Monsieur Malthus sur dmerens 
Sujcts d’ Economic Politique, et uotammptrt 
sur les Qmses de la Stagndtfbrr du * Grim- 
mer ce. Par J. B. Shy* Auteur du Trtiw 
d’Eco nonaie Politique. l voh Avo. price ffL 
Jack RandallVTJiary, of Proceedings tit 
the House of Call for Genius; to wdjcafct 
are adde 1> Mr. Breakwmdo w’s Wiafif. P<>em$. 
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MGE$T OF POLITICAL EVJENTS. 


IN mirlast retrospect we brought down 
-the procefdingB of lierMajestyVeaee to 
the period when she was advised to re- 
ject the proposal of the House of Com- 
inoqs, for an accommodation. We shall 
•now detail .the, events that fallowed upon 
that refusal r they form the only topic 
upon Which we snail have to dwell ; for 
all the ordinary political transactions of 
the country and of Parliament have 
been suspended. 

On Monday, the 26 th of June, the 
following petition from her Majesty was 
presented to the House of Lords by 
LordDacre 

To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled. 

“ CAROLINE REGINA. 

u The Queen having been informed that proeeed- 
fngs are about to be instituted against kenln the 
House of Lords, feels ft nenrsmry to approach yoir 
Lordships as n petitioner and a fellow subject. She 
»* udrised, that, according to thafornM of your 
.Lordships’ House, am , other mode of communica- 
tion is penmtt 9 fl. . >, 

** Now, as at all times, she declares her perfect 
readiness to meet every charge affecting Ifor honour, 
and she challenges thfc most complete Investigation 
of her conduct. But she protests, in the first place, 
against any , secret ftjquiry; and if the House of 
Lords should, notwithstanding* persist In a pro- 
ceeding contrary to every principle of justice and 
off law, she must its the next place declare, that even 
from such an unconstitutional course she can hate 
nothing to a ppTcbfend,uale»B it he instituted before 
i the jot rival of those witnesses whoun she wiU summon 
immediately to expose the whole of the machinations 
against her. 3be is anxious that there should now 
be no delay whatever in finishing the inquiry, and 
none shall be occasioned by her Majesty. But the 
Queen cannot suppose that ‘the House of Lords will 
commit so crying an injustice as to authorize a 
secret examination of her conduct, in the absence 
of herself and her counsel, while her defence must 
obviously rust upon evidence which, for some weeks, 
cannot: reach ’this cohntry. The instant that it 
arrites, tfceVHU vntredt she House Of Lords tq pro- 
ceed in spy -way they may think consistent with 
endaof justice but in the mean time, and her 
fore tpc first step is taken, her Majesty desires to 
be heard by her counsel at your Lordships’ bar this 
day, upon the subject matter of the petition.” 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were 
aCcoiditigly neard at the bar, and urged 
with their accustomed ability the prayer 
pf tfye, petition, which was for delay. 
After they had retired. Lord Liverpool 
hioved the postponement of the meeting 
of the Committee till Wednesday, the 
28th. ( 

In the House of Commons Lord Cas- 
tlereagh* on the same evening (Monday) 
adjourned the further consideration of 
the King’s meseage to Thursday, the 6th 
of Jojy, by which time it was expected 
the Lords would have determines what 
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mode of proceeding they meant to adopt, 
and the Commons would consequently 
be enabled to decide whether they should 
originate any and what process in their 
own House. 

OnTufesday, the 27th, Ear! Grey made 
a motion for discharging the order, which 
appointed the sitting of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the papers in the green bag, 
and proposing, tnat if the House pro- 
ceeded at all, it should be by open in- 
quiry. This motion was lost by a mar 
jority of 55 j the numbers being, con- 
tents, 47 ; non-contents, 102. 

The Committee accordingly met, add 
on Tuesday, July4, they made the fol- 
lowing report to the House : — 

41 By the Lords* Committee, appointed a Secret 
Committee to examine the papers laid before t$e 
' House of Lords on Tuesday, the 0th of June last, 
hi two sealed bags, by his Majesty's command, and 
to report thereupon, as they shall see fit, and to 
whom have been since reformd stwml additional 
papers, in two sealed hags, relative, to the subject 
matter of bit Majesty’* moat jpaetpu* mesaags o f 
the fit* of June last.— Opxfosed to flepwt* 

> - 44 That the Committee have examine* with m 
U* attention due to so important a subject, the 
documents which have been laid btffote them, and 
they find that those documents contain allegations 
supported by the concurrent testimony of a gnat 
, number of persons in various situations’ of life, and 
residing in different parts of Europe, which deeply 
affect the honour of the Queen, charging her Ma- 
jesty with an adulterous connexion with a foreigner, 
brtginSMy in her service in a menial capacity; and 
attributing to her Majesty a continued series of 
oohduct highly unbecoming her Majesty’s rank and 
station, and of the most Hcentioua character. 
a 44 TW charges appear to the Committee so deeply 
to affect not only the honour of the Queen, hot 
also the dignity of the Crown, and the moral {peel- 
ings and honour of the country, that, in their opi- 
nion, it is indispensable that they should become 
the subject of a solemn inquiry; which it appears 
to the Committee may be best effected in the course 
of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of which 
they cannot but most deeply deplore.** 

On the next day. Lord Liverpool 
brought in the following bill of pab«s 
and penalties, which may be conpidefed 
as a necessary consequence of the above 
report by the Secret Committee:— - 
•• A BILL 

To deprive her Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of 
the title, prerogatives f rights, privilege a, and pre- 
tensions qf Qm en Consort of this Realm, amity dis- 
solve the Marriage between hit Majesty end the mid 
Queen. 

“ Whereas, m the yfear 1614, her Majesty, Caro- 
line Amelin Elizabeth, then Prione* of Wakes, ahB 
now Queen Consort of this Realm, being at Mikh, 
in Italy, engaged in her service in a menial situa- 
tion, one Bartolomo Pfcxgami, otherwise Bartoloma 
Bergami, a foreigner of low station, who luid before 
served in a similar capacity : , 

“ And whereas, after the said' Bartolomo I»cr- 
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garni, otherwise Bartolomo Berg&mi, had so en- 
tered the servlet df b«¥ Royal -Highness, the said 
Prinoere of -Wales, a moat unbecoming and disgust- 
ing intimacy corof&enced between her Royal High- 
ness and tlie said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami : 

“ And whereas her Royal Highness not only ad- 
vanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
tolomo Bergami, to a high sit nation in her Royal 
Highness's household and received him into her 
service, and that ia high and confidential situations 
about her Royal Highness’s person, but bestowed 
upon him other great and extraordinary marks of 
fUvonr and distinction, obtained for him orders of 
knighthood and titles of honour, and Conferred 
upon him a pretended order of knighthood, which 
her Royal Highness hod taken upon herself to in- 
stitute, without auy just or lawful authority : 

" And whereas her said Royal Highness, whilst 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo 
Bregami, sms in her said service, further unmindful 
of her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your Majesty, and wholly regardless of her own 
honour and character, conducted herself towards 
the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo 
ltergami, in other respects, both in public and 
private, «nd id the various places and countries 
wltich -her ' Royal Highness visited, with indecent 
and offensive familiarity and freedom, and carried 
on . a licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous inter- 
course with the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, which continued for a long 
period- of, time, during her Royal Highness’s resi- 
dence abroad, by which conduct of her said Roycd 
Highness, great scandal and dishonour have been 
brought upon your Majesty’s (mmify and this king- 
dom- 

“ Therefore, to manifest our deep sense of such 
scandalous, disgracefil, and vicious conduct on the 
part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated 
the duty she oared to your Majesty, and has ren- 
dered herself unworthy of the exalted rank soul 
station of Queen. Consort of this Realm, and sa 
evince our just regard for the dignity of the Crown 
and the honour of tills Nation, we, your Majesty’s 
most dutifM and loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual 
and temporal* and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, do hereby entreat yotur Majesty that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by the King's mast 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons^ in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that her said Majesty, 
Caroline Ameba Elisabeth, froarvand after the pass- 
ing of this act, shaH be, and is hereby, deprived of 
the title of Queen, and of all the prerogative^ 
rights, privileges, and exemptions appertaining to 
her as Queen Consort of this realm ; and that her 
said Majesty shall, from and after the passing of 
this act, for ever be -disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, qxerciaing, and enjoying the same, or any 
of then^ and. ^moreover, that the marriage betweua 
his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth 
be^ and the same Is hereby from henceforth for ever 
wholly dissolved, annulled, and made void, to all 
intents, construction*, ana purposes whatsoever.” 

After the bill was read a first time, the 
Earl of Liverpool moved, \that copies 
should be sent to her Majesty, and her 
Majesft*s Attomev-Genera!, and also to 
the King's Attorney-General which 
was agreed to. 

On the next day, Thursday, the 6th, 


Lord Deere prewiuted the 
titioa from Her :rrr • ,, jJ-nn 

•‘THB-PRHT10M r M>b 

Of Caroline Jmelia, Qmm C o— rt nf England, 4a 
the Lords Spiritual and Tecxpyral, jm Par^ref :pif 
assembled. " • 

u The Queen has heard, with InexpTejsibte a»fo- 
hishsMitt, of the proceedings of the Hohse oT Lords V 
proceedings which, have jn view the riksaifcfcig ti# 
her privileges, and founded upwn the Report ’of. I* 
Secret Committee, before whom she. had no couu4ri 
to assert her rights, and who have proceeded en* 
tirely on written papers, and by whom no witnesses 
have been examined. She Anther learns, witn 
surprise and regret, that her counsel were last night 
refused a hearing at the bar of the House of Lords ; 
and Airther, that a list of the witnesses, on aCatva* 
occasion to be produced against h^r, has been re- 
fused to her. Cnder such circumstances, her Ma- 
jesty doubts whether she can do more than make 
her most solemn protest against 'the wfcofe of «ndb 
proceedings. Still, however, she relies on the justice 
of your Lordships, and still prays that her esupisj 
may be heard at your bar to state her claims.” . j 

The concluding prayer of this 
tiiion was forthwith complied with, and 
Messrs. Brougham and Deaman wore 
caHed in. We cannot do better ihofc 
extract the following parage from the 
speech of the former, which will exhibit 
at onqe the object of her i>wye*ty’s *p» 
plication. He said, “ he was instructed 
to make answer gene rally, and to take aa 
objection to the whole of the proceeds 
ings. Her Majesty had been, last nigh* 
serv ed with a copy of the bill which .bad 
been read a first time and ovdered to be 
printed. That bill contained dharees of 
the grossest nature against that Ilius^ 
trious Personage, and her Mgjesty could 
not spffer the shortest interval elapse 
without preferring at tty* bar, byher 
counsel, objections to tbftipfiole course 
of proceed ing funditif* jis a fttilhad 
been brought in and *ead a first liliie Dj 
their Lordships, her Majesty-couW wH 
but express her regret and disapppinth 
ment that she had not been heard try her 
counsel yesterday, before the first read- 
ing of the bill ; and that, under all the 
circumstances of the case, their Lords* 
ships had not thought fit to comply wiib 
her request. On ner part he nad toe 
state objections applicable to the pecu* 
liar circumstances in which her Majesty 
was placed, and to the relation in which; 
their Lordships might possibly be.pbtced 
with regard to her, in case the proceed* 
ing went forward. He waa also in* 
structed to speak to the mode of pro* 
ceedmg; ana touching the tiind, whe- 
ther a stated period was fixed upon, or 
if it was intended to delay the farther 
proceeding, without sp<^fyuto 
ticukir time. These matter* he '♦vris to. 
g° d |ng|4t^ff entirely or partiatty* %s 
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there was n possitoillty'tiitit circutn stances 
might occur which would make a further 
delay requisite. He was also to speak 
to certain matters that might he well 
Calculated to produce an immediate ef- 
fect in regard to the further proceedings 
of their Lordships. He was authorized 
to state that this was the only stage of 
the business that now could allow her 
Majesty to make the statement?! to which 
he alluded, with any effect. And that 
she felt it a matter of serious detriment, 
that her petition should have been re- 
jected yesterdav, and that she was not 
allowed to be heard before the hill was 
read a first time. Last of all, her Ma- 
jesty had to complain of a certain Report, 
which was stated to have been laid on 
the table of that House* but of which, 
as a Parliamentary document, of course, 
her Majesty could know nothing. How- 
ever, it was not to be concealed that 
that Report had gone abroad, and had 
been ntade know n to the public in every 
shape and form oF announcement. Its 
substance had been stated in print, and 
spoken of, and every person, man, wo- 
man, and child, could repeat it to the 
letter. It had appeared in all the news- 
papers ; it formed the subject of all con- 
versation ; it was a topic of universal 
interest; but it might, for aught he 
knew, be a fabrication — a gro is and 
scandalous libel on their Lordships’ com- 
mittee. But as the charges which that 
Report was said to convey had been so 
generally and consistently circulated, and 
as their 1 .<»r<l>hips had not committed or 
visited with any marks of their displea- 
sure, any of the persons w ho had aared 
to prostitute their pens and tongues to 
the publication of such charges, he could 
not nut feel such conduct on the part of 
their Lordships as at least affording some 
foundation for believing that the Report 
had a l<ma fid e existence ; and upon this 
point her Majesty was most desirous of 
being heard. If the Report did exist, it 
contained statements which went even 
beyond the bill ; and which could not 
be affirmed bv the passing of the bill, 
or negatived by its being thrown out. 
Those statements might, however, have 
the effect of exciting prejudices the most 
injurious to her Majesty’s came, and 
ou^ht to he answered without delay. 
He therefore submitted, with all respect 
to the House, that counsel were to speak 
generally to the whole of the proceed- 
ings, and that the subjects which he 
had particularized were the onlv ones on 
which he had received instructions.’* 
An objection w as made to this mode 


of argument, and the counsel being 
ordered to will id raw, the. Hou»e pro- 
ceeded to deliberate. After a time, 
they were again called in, and the Lord 
Chancellor informed them that 44 he 
was commanded by the House to allow 
them to be heard at the bar, confining 
themselves to the mode of proceeding 
upon the bill, and the time and times 
or the proceeding.” 

Mr. Brougham then proceeded with 
his address. lie said, 4 ‘ he had some 
difficulty to comprehend what the par- 
ticular points were to which the House 
had limited or rather tied him down ; 
but taking them up with all possible 
good faith and zeal, he begged the 
House, if he failed in not catching the 
right sense of these restrictions, and 
should therefore say anything which 
might not come exactly within their 
limits, to impute it to misapprehension- 
on points which he had not had time to* 
consider, and not to any intentional de- 
viation from the strict meaning of their 
Lordships’ injunction. He had been 
instructed by her Majesty to speak 
agaiqst this procedure by bill* but ha 
now gathered from the restriction im- 
jxwed upon him, w to the point* to 
which nis observations v?ere confined, 
that he would be right in assuming 
that their Lordships had sanctioned, 
the proceeding by bill, and had > not 
only done that, but had come to a so- 
lemn decision to fco on with it; and a!-* 
tho* there were grave objections against 
it, had so inflexibly decided as to refuse 
to hear one word gainst that detent 
ruination*—^ This bill was, then, to be 
looked upon as unalterable for the pre- 
sent, ami’ irrevocable God knows how 
long, and therefore lie Was now tied 
down to the mode and time. As to the 
former of the two, he did not see what' 
lie could -say upon it. There conld be 
hot one mode of proceeding with re-, 
spect to a particular bill that was 
established by the rules of the House, 
and it was not the part of coun- 
sel to instruct them upon h. He had 
n© new mode to propose. He did not 
mean to suggest that the third reading 
should take place before the second— 
(A laugh.) — or that another Secret- 
Committee should be appointed to hack 
by their report the opinion of the first. 
Such modes he did not mean to propose, 
or any other equally novel and fanciful^ 
and which he could hardly 9tate with a 
grave countenance. On th,e mode of 
proceeding, therefore, he was left wa- 
ttling to object, either matter of fact, or 
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matter of law. But as to the second 
point, the time, that indeed he could 
not understand; but this was but the one 
point on which he was permitted to ad- 
dress their Lordships, whereas he had 
naturally thought, in the first instance, 
that thete were two— which mistake 
arose from the mode having been se- 
parated from the time, as a distinct and 
substantial topic ; but if he were to go 
into an argument to prove that their 
Lordships should change the mode of 
roceeding before the second reading, 
e should be stopped by the rules of 
the House, according to which, when 
strictly enforced, counsel could not be 
heard against the bill until the second 
reading. He was, consequently, to 
speak as to time, and that only. He 
was not allowed to urge those weighty 
considerations to their Lordships wnicn 
might counteract the effect of the 
charges suspended over his Illustrious 
Client, and which were, perhaps, sus- 
ended for her absolute destruction ; 
ut the very existence of charges, which 
were not allowed to be answered, made 
it the interest of her Majesty to require 
justice in the speediest manner. She 
asked for no delay— 6he was ready to 
enter at once upon her defence, and to 
repel the charges in the Report and 
preamble of the Bill — and to prove 
them in the whole, and every part, a 
tissue of unparalleled falsehood! She 
called upon their Lordships with an 
earnest, a pressing, and he might say, a 
clamorous voice, for open and imme- 
diate justice! — She was prepared to 
enter into her defence that evening, if it 
was their Lordships* pleasure, or to- 
morrow ; and, in her behalf, he had to 
require that the second reading of the 
bill might be brought on as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of throwing it 
out. He spoke on this point princi- 
pally from nis own feelings as an indi- 
vidual ; and he had to implore their 
Lordships not to interpret any thing 
that he might say, under the pressure of 
these, in his own disfavour or that of his 
Illustrious Client He mu9t deprecate 
their Lordships laying any stress upon 
anything that resulted from unfounded 
rumour or interested misrepresentation. 
He trusted nothing of that kind would 
operate to the prejudice of his Client in 
that place. From whence equal justice 
should emanate to the lowest as w^ll as 
to the highest individual in the realm. 
God sene she had never risen higher 
than to the humblest of the King’s 
subjects l She would then, in such a 


case, have those benefits which ***** 
allowed to the meanest; she wo ul d , 
with reference to trial, have been (ba- 
nished with a copy of the i n deUH wL a 
list of the witnesses, and all those Other 
advantages which the eqou 1 laws of 
England extend to ah under their pro- 
tection. The evidence against her 
would be examined in a Court of Jus- 
tice, and she would heve die bene* 
fit of a verdict of a Jury of htv b oo * tt y . 
None of those persons would have been 
the followers ot party, or influenced by 
gratitude for favours received, or influ- 
enced by hope of favours in expectation ; 
but she would be tried bt twelve ho- 
nest, upright, and impartial Englishmen. 
Such would have been the lot of his Il- 
lustrious Client, had her fortunes been 
among the humblest; but her present 
very exalted station tended to destitute 
her of all these fair and legal advan- 
tages” 

Tire bill was read a first time, and the 
Earl of Liverpool stated, that on the 
following Monday he should be pre- 
pared to name the period for the second 
reading. Lord Grey pressed the neces- 
sity of an earlier day, and moved, that 
their Lordships should be summoned 
for to-morrow ; but this was negatived 
upon a division, by a majority of 37* 

On the same day, in the House of 
Commons, Sir R. frergusson submitted 
the following motion with respect to the 
Milan Commission 

** That an bumblfc Addren be prevented to bh 
Msyeuty, praying him tog ire 4inctwnt fo the pro- 
per officer to lay before the House copies of all 
Commission or Commissions, Instruction or In- 
structions, which have been issued by his Ufa. 
jesty’s command, since the departure of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen from t^iis kingdom, in the jest 
1814, for the purpose of taking depositions, or 
otherwise making inquiry, respecting her Majesty's 
conduct, together with the amount of all sums of 
money, and by whom they were issued, to ttnr 
same end.** 

In reply to the speech with which 
Sir R. Fergusson introduced his motion. 
Lord CasUereagh gave some explana- 
tions touching that Commission, which 
it is of importance should be put upon 
record. 

“ The Commission, if It wag to be so 
called,” said the Noble Lord, “ was in- 
stituted upon the principle of uniting 
legal intelligence, industry, and skill, 
with a view to separate truth from false- 
hood. Nor was the Commission con- 
fined to Milan, but extended to all Eu- 
rope. He hoped he need not assure the 
honourable member of the indisposition, 
of Ministers to take any step tnat wan 
not perfectly consistent with the priit- 
Digitized by LiOOv LC 
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cip4*x>(i jMwsh jw»tvcp iJHrf when the, 
opportunity should arrive, he had no 
riayjft of poiug able to prove tliat such 
ai* indisposition wa$ entertained and 
acted uppp. by Ministers. He would, 
submit, to the House, that it was im- 
possible fpr Ministers, whenfacts and 
contfnunicaXions wore flowing in upon 
than; to avoid instituting some proceed- 
ing* which was calculated to satisfy, 
from; Us character, the minds of those 
mpat concerned in the result of the iu- 
quo>\. The honourable iu ember had 
sjKilteu of tjie V ice-Chanccl lor, and cer- 
tainly there was nothing in the conduct 
of. tj&Lgemteiiaaii calculated to blemish 
hist* character/ Certainly there was no 
grdtmd of objection to .bis being em- 
ployed in 1818, or. before it, by his ure^ 
sent.M^jesW, then Prince of Wales ^ 
and certainly, in any event, he (Lord 
Caatfeteagh) was yet to learn^that there 
was any thing in the conduct of that 
distinguished lawyer, connected with 
tins transaction, inconsistent with his 
chancier, On the contrary* the inter- 
fetanc eof such an individual might well 
be considered as a pledge for the itv 
tegrity and propriety of the proceeding 
ini which he had engaged. The Vied* 
ChdoctUo* had, applied to Mr. Coot, to 
superintend the CommU$ion, He (Lord 
Caatlcvea^h) had not the pleasure of 
kAwwtngMhis gentleman; he saw him 
battonee, but certain lv lu* never saw an 
individual better calculated to excite fa- 
vourable' impression' cnan this gentle- 
mart* by the respectability of his appear- 
artbe; and -the gravity of his character ! — 
( Laud laughter .} — Certainly the gentle- 
me» opposite must admit, that it would 
beitigmy improper to have sent a young 
gentleman upon snc^i a mission, who 
irngHt ihdeea have been more enabled 
tojoet into secrets of that nature. He 
could not imagine a character more 
sititOd'to/the nature of the task, than 
that of the individual who had been em- 
ployed*' As to his ignorance of foreign 
languages,' did not that fact convey an 
asfmrpnce -that it was not intended that 
this gentleman should arrive at his ob- 
jeete by *the afts of insinuation. He 
(Lord Castlereagh) would assure the 
House in the strongest manner, that no 
iqjilQQtioot, nocauUoq, had be*n omitted 
by^tHcHGoverohrent, against receiving, or 
behre prejudiced -by hearsay statements ; 
aud%e / wa$tsmethatj when ihe »inforina- 
t iori fcame befcw* the- House, there w6uld 
notoboro seoood Opinion as to the sin- 
cenrty mridvjwbich Ministers had urged 
thtirt.^npifocticro j and, above aii, the 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 79- 


impression that* the. individuals gop^. 
out would derive any advantage from 
succeeding in makiu& out .maUer of 
charge against her Majesty. He was. 
satisfied, in short, that as soon as tire, 
w hole of the case was laid before them, 
they would sec reason to respect the 
principles- and the mode in wmich the, 
proceeding was carried on.” 

_ The previous question upon this mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 

On Monday, the 10th, the Earl of 
Liverpool, pursuant to notice, and after 
a short introductory speech, fixed Aug. 
17 for the second reading of the bill ; or, 
in other words, for the commencement 
of the trial of her Majesty. On the se- 
coud reading the witnesses will be exa- 
mined dc die in diem at their Lordships’ 
bar. 

On Tuesday, the Uth, Lord Dacre 
presented the following t petition from 
the Queen: — 

“ CAROLINE REGINA. . . 

* ** To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, iu Parliament 
assembled. 

u The Qaecn havfnjr received Information that 
the Hcrnie of Lords have appointed the second 
reading of a bill for the Degradation and Ditoece 
of her Majeaty for Thursday, the l/th of Aogost 
, next; and as it is necessary and expedient for her 
defence, that she should be furnished with a list «>f 
the witnesses to be produced against ‘her, the 
Queen dexirei such tlst may be forthwith 'eotnitiu- 
ideated to her Maje«ty*s Attorney- General.** 

The specific prayer of. this petition 
was brought before the House in a dis- 
tinct shape, the* following Friday’ (July 
14), by Lord Erskine, who moved*— 

** 1. That a list of the witnesses should he fur- 
nished forthwith to her Majesty’s legal advisers. 

4 * 2. That the delivery of such list should not 
exclude the House from the right of examining 
other witnesses, if necessary, not named in the list. 

** 8. That copies of the depositions should also 
l>e furnished.” 

This motion was resisted chiefly on 
the ground of precedent ; a Committee 
having been appointed to search the 
Journals, and they reporting that there 
existed no case precisely, analogous. 
While, however, it was deemed expe- 
dient, for obvious reasons, to withhold 
the required list of witnesses, it was ex- 
plicitly stated by Lord Liverpool, that 
after the evidence for the Crown had 
been heard, any time which her Ma- 
jesty’s legal advisers might consider ne- 
cessary, would be granted, to enable her 
to enter fully and completely on her de- 
fence, The motion was rejected, upon 
a division, by a majority of 6Q. 

This was the last parliamentary pro- 
ceeding upon the subject, and it is not 
probame that any thing more will be done 
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now, till the 17th Aug. to which period 
both Houses are expected to adjourn. 

Her Majesty has received Addresses 
from the Common Council, and Com- 
mon Hall, of the City of London, from 
the eleepn of Westminster, &c. and 
the irijfibitants of various places if? 
differqprparts of the country. 

/The Coronation, which was to have 
taken place on the first of August was 
postponed by proclamation in the Ga- 
zette of the 15 th of July. No day is 
named for performing tne august cere- 
mony. 

In Scotland the trials for High Trea- 
son, of those who were concerned in 
the rebellious outrages at Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, &c. in the beginning of last April, 
have commenced. Two of the Bonny- 
muir Radicals were found guilty at 
Stirling, when the remainder withdrew 
their plea of Not guilty, and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the Crown. 
The last accounts from the North stated 
that -the commission was sitting atGlas- 


f ow, fromwhepce they WfH proceed to 
‘aisley. ' 

FOREIGN POLITICS' 

Two occurrences have taken place 
which deserve to be noticed under this 
division of the Digest. On the 9th 
inst. the Spanish Cortes were solemnly 
Installed, and jthe King proceeded in 
state to open their session. His Ma- 
jesty’s speech -was moderate, wise, i?nd 
apparently sincere. We may now, 
therefore, venture to enroll Spain i?pon 
the list of free countries, and its govern- 
ment among the limited monarchies of 
Europe. 

The other occurrence to which we al- 
luded, is a revolution at Naples. We 
know, as yet, too little of its origin, pro- 
gress, ana object, to reason upon them. 
What is known, indeed, or rather what 
is stated, would lead us to consider the 
transaction with no favourable eye. It 
appears to have been purely a miiitaiy 
insurrection, and we are no great ad- 
mirers of that liberty which owes its 
birth to camps and garrisons. 


COMMERCIAL- REPORT. 


Lloyds Coffee House , July 00, 1830 . 


THE fluctuations of the weather have had, as might be expected, considerable 
eflect on the prices current at the Corn Market This is always die case, in a 
greater or a- less degree, at this season of the year, but has lately been felt with a 
promptness not to be passed by without observation. According to the best in- 
telligence we have been able to obtain, assisted also by much personal inspection, 
the late rains and storms have been local ; and some places have rather wanted 
rain, while others have had a superabundance. This may account for that for- 
wardness to watch the market, to which we have alluded. In sbme districts the 
com has been very much laid, and the prospect of its recoveiy is very uncertain ; 
in others, the grain has stood extremely well, and promises an abundant supply. 
Hence, also, a variety of opinions are afloat, and are likely to continue, for some 
weeks to come ; till, at length, the close of the month of August wilf cancel or 
confirm them. We expect, however, that the harvest wilinot be uniformly 
good, or bad ; and that tnere will be this year a considerable difficulty m striking 
a fair average for the kingdom at large. 

Somewhat of the same diversity attends the plantations of Hops : in Kent and 
Sussex they have been very much incommoded by vermin, while in Worcester- 
shire they nave been comparatively free. The same may be said of that singular 
phenomenon the honey-dew . the late rains had refreshed the bines, and they 
once mojre looked cheerfully $ but the effect has not been permanent (in the 
Eastern counties), and fresh honey has made its appearance. However, the calcu- 
lations of the duty have risen from 90,000 to 100,000, and ever? to 105,000/- which 
shews, that the planters are far from being out of heart with, respect to the ulti- 
mate gathering. 

If we may depend on information that has reached us, the -price, of • our native 
Wools has been gradually improving, of late $ and with thistmust be connected 
a concurrent decline in the price of foreign wool, especially the inferior kinds of 
German. Spanish wool maintains itself steadilyj From hentje we infer, that 
w o o l - of t he lo w e r , des c r i p ti ons wil l not lULfrom .. abroad ip Jthe abundance it 

has done ; and that our farmers may contemplate the value of this part oTtheii 
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property^-* natural and native production, — with increasing satisfaction. The 
remark applies also, as we are told, to Scotland. 

Irish Provisions are rather languid, at this moment, in the market; that is 
to say, the demand is not brisk ; and of those articles which maintain their priee, 
as butter for instance, the quantity that can be disposed of i9 very limited. * 

If we direct our attention to internal trade and home demand, it is understood 
that a kind of sullenness has lately shewn itself, especially since the Coronation 
has been postponed. To that event, as to an era of splendour, the eyes of all con- 
nected 1 with tne world of fashion were anxiously directed, and very great prepara- 
tions had been^rnade by many tradesmen to supply the brilliancies caned for by the 
occasion. These, we are told, will not all keep : some will lose their lustre ; and 
others will be superseded by devices still newer, and for that reason, if for no other, 
more elegant. This is always a part of the character of that inconstant goddess 
Fashion. Her \*otaries must obey, whatever it may cost her handmaids ; her hand- 
maids must provide, whatever be the consequences ; they must invent — combine 
— pcrntade^-- insist and, if they please to live, must live to please. To what other 
notorious circuit tances combine with this postponement, we have no occasion 
to advert. 

Wb arc led to believe, from the report of those who should know, that the work- 
man in our Chief manufacturing towns are in employ, very generally, if not uni- 
versally : H Is true, however, tnat the rate of wages is 9tated to be too low ; on 
which we do not presume to offer a judgment : probably, this estimate is formed 
on recollection of what has been ; they certainly were, at more than one period 
within memory, too high. 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 26 th June to the 25th July, 1820, inclusive. 
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BANKRUFrs, 

FROM JUKB 10 TO JULY 11, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 

N. B. hi Bankruptcie s in and near London, the Attorneys are to he understood to reside in Lr. talon ; and i* 
Country Bankruptcies nt the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 

The Solicitors' Names are between parentheses. 

AIKIN^J. JbNerpooI, merchant. 

Ainley. J. Blackmoor-foot, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Xlarke A Willi* 

Ansel, W. Cambridge, upholsterer. (Smith, Alderman 


(Wheeler, Castle-street, 
(Willie, 


Archer, *1? Hereford, butcher. (Stocker A Co. 


(Ste- 


Aehby. W. M. Albury, Surrey, psper-miuiufaciartr. 
ven* 6c Wood 

(Robert* 

'orccsiershire, dealer in 

v . -street, Golden-square 

Aapinall, Blackburn, Lancashire, brazier. (Armstrong, 


vene oc vvoou 

Askey, W. Oxford-street, taylor. (P 
Aeton, R. Red Marley ITAbilot, Wot 
corn. (A’Becketl, Uroad»*tre< 


Staple Inn 
Austin, R. " ~ 


n, n.. J. Rotlierhithe, merchant. 
Cousins 


(Cappage and 
(Smith, Hat* 
(Egerton, Gray's 


Hawkins, D. Sheffield, innkeeper (Darke A Co. Red 
Lion-square 

IK-llyer, E. K*nniagto»-lane r master-manner (HeHytr 

Henderson, J. Kotberam, York, grocer (Taylor, Joba-at- 
Bedford-row . _ ,, 

Henzell, J. Newcastle- upon -Tyne, Linen-draper XBaU, 
Bow-church-yard 

llitchon, J. H. RiddrrmiusUr, factor. (Nrudamorc, 

IIoldcT^r* B'ackhurn, Lancashire, druggist (Wiglrs- 
wortta, Gray’* Inn „ . . _ , , ’ ^ 

Holme*, IV. Unmingtou, Chesterfield, flour-dealer (Ste- 
veuson, Lincoln's fnn 

Hoyle, TV Wadsworth, Halifax, Yorkshire, manufacturer 

(JBruiuhrrtt, 


Bage, T. South Shields, joiner and builder. 

ton -warden 

Baguall, T. Birmingham, toy-maker. 

Inn-square 

Bailey, J. Watling-atnv.t. merchant (Maugham 
Baker, E. Pope’s Head-alley, Comhill, broker. (Tenipler 
Bail, Albnay, Surrey, paper-manufacturer. (Stevens 6c \V ood 
Bentley, R. jun. l.iverpool, grocer. (Chester, Staple Inn 
Betty, AV. S. Sculeoates, Yorkshire, apothecary. (Knowles, 
New lun 

Bibby, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, Staple Inn 
Bignell, J.Phcenix- place, Knightsbridge, carpenter. (W’rout- 

Blackburn, W. Blacklmru, Lancashire, shopkeeper. (Wig- 
lesworth, Grsy’s Inn 

Blaasdale, T. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger. (Alexan- 
der 6c Holinr, New Inn 

Boucher, J. sen. Cheltenham, cabinet-maker. (Williams, 
Exehequer-ofti-e 

Boullen, P. Norton Faigate, hosier. (Hindnian 
Bramsll, J. SadJleworth, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 
(Wiglesworth, Gray's Inn 

Bretmanl, T. Bread-street, Cheapsido, warehouseman. 
(Bourdillon 

Bubb, I. G. Grafton-strert East, sculptor. (Hackett 
Burliugbam, T. Worcester, grocer. (Bousfield, Bou- 
verio-street 

Butt, T. Southampton, shoe-maker. (Slade and Jonas, 
, John-straot 

Cadogan, J. WaSer-stroet, carpenter. (Platt 
Carr, T. Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger. (Rathe rani, 

Throgmortou-strect 

Cassidy, T. Liverpool, feather merchant. (Adlington, 
Bedford-raw 

Chalker, R. North Walsham, Norfolk, scrivener. (Warner 
Chester, J. Doncaster, grocer. (Lever, Gray’slnn 
C lively, C. Lamb’s Conduit-atraat, liuen-draper. (Jones 
Cooper, Eagle-street, Red Lion-sq. coal-dealer. (Bartlett 
Cooper, S. Tottanham-court-road, baker. (llurd mod 
Johnson 

Corf, 


(Milne and Perry, Temple 
Hyde, L Stanley -bridge, Cheshire, merchant 

lzod, Z FhSborn-bridge, hardwaremaa (Long A Austria 
Jackson, J. Liverpool, sail-maker (Lowe, SouthampUfa- 

Jamc*| G. Liverpool, merchant (Wheeler, Castle-street, 

James. W. jun. Bromyard, Herefordshire, auctioneer (Wil- 
liams 6c Co. Gray's Inn 

J oaves, J. St. Ives, hatter (F.llis, Chsnecry-lauo 
King, C. M. Upper East Smlthfield, wjue-mcrchant. 

VV. BraiLford, Bucklcrabury, merchant*. 
(Lane 6c Bennett 
Lee, R. Kingston-upou-HulL merchant (Rosser A Sow , 
Little VV. 5. tccleshall, schoolmaate* (Chester, Staple 

Macdonald, T. Rathbonc, place, prinusller (Robinson A 
Hina 

S Tarlaue, A. Postern-row, toyman (TOppon 

agor, M. jiun. Truro, linen-draper (Mahinaou, Mlddlu 

Mam^jts'now Vfield, Bermondsey, leathar-dremer (Tad- 

Martiu, j. Liverpool, merchant f Adlington, Bcdfotd-row 
Mac, W. Market Ilarborough, splrit-mcrchaut (Nolsou, 
Barnard’s Inn 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, Lancashlta, grower (Bluka- 
lock, Serjeant’s Inn _ . , 

Morley, J. Liverpool, hatter (Lbwe, Temple 
Moses, L. Graat Prescott-street, merchant (Poole 
Morris. T. Pit field-street, Hoxton, brush-manufacturer 
(Slade A Jones _ . 

Muir, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe, Sonthampton- 

Needham, cfjun. Liverpool, merchant (Ellis, Chan- 

Oakey, if. Mary le bone-lane, boot-maker (Jones, New Inn 
Oldham, W. Hop-gardens, St. MegtlnVlane, warehouseman 
(Yvindlc 6c Co. , 

Paint, T. Banbury, hardwareman (Egerton. Gray's Inn 
Park, T. Dudbridee, Gloucester, wool-stapler (Adltug- 
ton. Bedford-row _ 

Peake, T. Roscbill, Ihay ton-1 n-Hales, Shropshire, miliar. 

(Baxter, Gray’s lun ■ 

Perry, T. A J. Reading, Iron-founders (rhw, Horn- 

(Shaw, Ely-pUc* 


Langhoj 


7orf, E. Liverpool, butcher. (Chester, Staple Inn 
'ragg, J. Empingbam, corn -dealer. (Alexander, New Inn 

rawsnaw, B. and G. Hi r» tall, Yorkshire, carpet-manufae- 


S3S£..- .., „ . , 

tutors. (Evans, I Utton-gardea 
Crow son, I. Boston, innkeeper. (Lodington, Temple 
Crudcn, R. P- Graveacud, slopteller. (Gregson, Angel-ct. 
Oyer. T. Slaton, Gloucestarsbire, dealer in flour. ' * J 
lington, Bedford-row 
Daniel, C, , * r “ L 8 " 


(Ad- P.ui«Ktr.W.S«l<MU», nd-Bmi [Sk.*, 

Pilling, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen-msuiuthctnror 


Xa J • nOCDUUB| laBil 

ih, jeweller. (Easton, Lambeth-road (l^ngdill, Grajr's Inn 

Littla Baddow, pig-dealer. (Bichardaoa Pittit^ R. Eagbr-“ ' ” 


ana imlier.New lun 
Davison, T. Hinckley, draper. (Sculthorpa 
D ens on, R. A W. Chaster, curriers. (PhilpoU A Co. 

Guildhall, warehouseman. 

(Brace, 


Sou them pfcou -street 

Dickinson, J. Church-p 
(Lake 

D°rring ton , VV. Town Malting, collar-maker. 

DowniuirfrHuddUsfleld, grocer. (Jacomb, Basinghall-st. 

Donkin, C. Shad Thames, lighterman. (Sudlow 6c Co. 

Dyer, J. Froma Selwood, cordwaioer. (Williams, Red 

Elliott, C? C&e, Sussex, grocer (Smith, Basinghall-st. 

Eveleigh, T. High Holborn, shopkeeper (Parkin 

Froggott, J. Leicester, brandy -mere bant (Jeyes, Chan- 

cery-lano 

Garlick, M. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller (Beckett, 
Egrl-street 

Ganwd, A. Dowuham Market, Norfolk, tanner (Took*, 
Holbom-eowt 

Gilson, T. Nottingham, lacemaa (Long A Austen 

Godden, J.P.kN. Wood, Gospart, morocco (AloxandeT 
aud Holme 

Golding, H. Oxford, cabinet-maker (Robinson, Charter- 

(Walker, 
(Bridget, An- 


, a .e-’*trcrt, Red Lion-square, oilman ,.&»”*** 

Pocock, G. Tiverton, Somerset, botcher (Adrmgtoo, 

(Bedford-row .... - • 

Posuas, M. Cheltenham, victualler (Meroditn, Lin- 
coln’s Inn _ , . 

Pratt, J. 1L New Loudon-itreet, corn-factor (Sny icton 
Pratt, J.R. A W. R. Ravertscroft, New London-Street, coro- 

Robbinl^ l E* 8c I? ll*Mucl»ull, Birmingham, merefcanta. 
(Long and Austen 

Rood,J. Portsmouth, brewer (MinctBn, Gray's Inn 
Royde, J. Newgate-street, upholsterer ^ (G* lt 7 A Co. 

" ” Manchester, plnntl 


house- seuam 

Haigh, J. Ley Moor, Yorkshire, doth 
Liacotii’s lan-ield* , 


Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber (Tkylor 
Ruspini, I. B. Pull Mall, medicine-vender . 

Sandbach, W. Liverpool, provision-merchant (lsylof, 

Saver^ F. Bristol, marine-insurance broker (Alexander, 

Scott, J. Huddersfield, wool-stapler (Fisher, Inn 

Soarle/i. Lewer Grosvenor-street, bookseller a ("•*•» 
Shaw, W. Bleatbcill, Westmoreland, tatdedtskr (Moun- 

Sbaw Stifordshlre, victunDer (Ghri»«h»v Soutb- 

ampton-buirdings Haam 

Shelley, J. Hanley, Staftcrdshire, shopkeeper (williams, 

..... ... (Cootar, Nu* 


Sinapsou, J. r Kims tead, dealer in cattle 
sau-street 

Skrina, C. Bath, grocer (VMlRams, Re d Lion -square ^ 

sJsr. 


lhsle, VP. Milton, Oxfordshire, carpenter 

llnnnc^ I. Bath, cabinet-maker (Smith, Aldcrmanbury Smitb^ J. A T. Townky,*^Iancbestcr, manufai 
Postern (Hurd, Temple ,, . 

Hardwick, W. Poynioga, Sussex, farmer (Sowtoa, llol- Spall* aa, W. Great Yarmouth, grocer (btoeker. 

boru-eourt Beswcll-coUrt 
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Steed, 9 . Huddersfield, corn-factor (Fisher, Thaties Loo 
Sugden, R. Halifax, Yorkshire, bookseller (Beckett, 
Earl-itmt 

Sugden, J. bJ.W. Mitchell. Dorking, cxrri r* 
Soothanipton-bnildhige 


(Wt.1, 

(Jones, 


Taylor, J. Shoreditch, ronxbtrdlfr (Archer 
Tennant, W. Liverpool, tailor (Cheater. Staple Ion 
Thompson, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner (Marriot, 
Cray's Inn 

Tolaon, R. juo. Dalton, Yorkshire, manufacturer (Clarke, 
Chedcert-laha 

Tripbook. T. St. J antes ’s-street, bookseller (Pools 

lopllng, B. Strand, silversmith (Richardson It Millar 
f aoahan. W. Pall Mall, tailor (Mode It Jeuee 

Walker, W. l.reda, merchant (Pew, Henrietta-etrect 
Warwick, J. Rutherbithe, ship-builder (Tyrrel ft Son 


Watson, R. Leyland, loneasbire, fanner (Milne, Tmnpie 
Welch, J. N a n t w ic b , shopkeeper (Wirgl.. worth, Gray’s Can 
WTlby, 1. Ossctt, Yorkshire, clothier. (Lake, Cataa- 
t on-street 

Wilcox, L Torn raster, innkeeper (Longdill, Gray's fun 
Will. C. Hatton-garden, scrirener (RiSring^ 
Willia^T. Caiisbrook, Isle of Wight, I ell -monger (Srwall, 

Withe^.CmelUnharn, coad- merchant (Williams Is 
White, Lincoln's fnn 

Woods, S. Havant, Southampton, grocer. (Minchin, 

Gray’s Inn 

Worth. 1 . Talbot-eoert, Gracech arch-street, haberdasher. 

(Thotnns 

Wright, W. Bell b rough ton. Worcestershire, mercer (Can- 
stable k Co. SySoond's Inn 1 

Wright, C. Old Ford, Middlcem, wharfinger 


ABRAM, R. Liverpool, July it 
Adkins, J. Workuorth, July 17 
Allan, W. Throamorton-strect, July » 
Allan, A. Phil Mall, July 22 
Anderson, A. Philpot-lano, July 00 

A.c», W.tloq. July 11 
Bailey, C.R. H. Swallow field, July It 
B*W; J- Rochester, J uly 
Boll, J . Watlinr-street, June 11 
Bam ford, W*. IJouiuladitch, JuJjr « 
Barclay, J. Old Rroad-atreet, July 18 
Barrett, \V. Old Uroad-fttruet, June 37 
Bantbot, J. Arundel -street, July 23 
Boll, J. R. Old Brood-street, July 18 
BeU, U. k R. Holley, Newcastie-upon- 
TVne, July 7 

Beaseo, J. Old CavepdUb-str. July 2$ 
Bennett, S. A. Worship-street, June 27 
HeusTy. C. Stroud, June 27 
Rcawick, T. Manchester. July 11 
Blakcy, G. Biebop Monckton, July 15 
Blakey. W. Leeds. July 15 
Blow, W, Wbittlcftrd, July 25 
Bolon, W. Bury-street, July 21 

Booker, T. Emeworth, Aug. 7 
Bryan, J. k W. L. Grocers’ Hall-court, 
July *2 

Brown, J. R. k H. M. New Poultry , 
July 22 

Bradley, W. Jewin-street, July 29 
Bradley, R. Warrington, June 27 
Bragg, W . AJiotherbithe-wal l. July 25 
Brooke, N. Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fielda, July 18 

Buckley, J. Lawrence-lane, July 15 

01 ’ 


rrchmort, T. Caddmgtou, Aug. 1 
impbelt, D., B- Harper k A.Baillte, 
Old Jew**, July It 
Champurss, S. Fulham. July 8 
Cole, K. King-street, Holborn, July 4 


July 92 


Cooper, H. D. Back-street, Horsley- 
down, Aug. to 

Coote, C.T. Sutton, Cambridgeshire, 

1 C. Isle of Ely, July 14 
Li. High Melton. Jaly ts 
1. Breed -street, July 8 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Foot, B. G racechnr eh- street, July 9 ft 
Forbes, A. B. Bristol, July 96 
Ford, G. Oxford-street, July 4 
Forder, W. Basingstoke, July 92 
Fourdnnicr, H. Cannon-street, and S. 
Fourdriuier, Charing-croee, June 27, 
July tl 

Forster, E. k R. Wyhm, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne, July 17 
F rears, E. Birmingham, Aug. 19 
Gurratt, D. Port sea, Jane 26 
Gibbons, T. J. k B. Wolverhampton, 

July n> 

Goddard, 8. Oorohlll, July 95 
Gooch, J. B. Nurthamptoii-sq. July l 

Graham. R. k S. Sharman, Leicester-sq. Phillips I 

Grant, U. Coleasen-street, July 15 Pratt J. Banbury 

Greathead, T. k W. Outhwaite, Jaly 29 Preece J. Peterborough -court 
G reason, W. Kingston - upon - Hull, Price D. Watford 
, “ 1 " “ Price G. Threadneedle-strcel 

Prior J. H. Losdon-road 
Powell G. Little Trinity-lane 
Pugh J. Red Lion-etreet 
Raobcth W. Red Lion-peaaage 
Raiua J.8. Wapping-wall 
Ray J. and J. R., Clare, Suffolk 
Read A- Lower Grosvenor-strect 
Ready S. Southampton 
Rees R. Chatham 
Richards H. Beaconsfield 


(Gulltbraad 


Norris P. Liverpool 
Nnttall J. Manchester 
Ookden T. Manchester 
Owkley W., W. Overs nd, k W. 8. Oak- 
l«y. Church-street, Southwark 
Paacoek R. Limrbouse 
Peerson G. Macclesfield, and W. Sykes, 
Milk-street 

P*wl J.. C. Harding, and W. Witlock, 
Faxoly 

Perris W. Beth 
Perring J. Chalford 
Petrie J. and J. Ward, Hounslow 
Pogrom M. and J. Artillery -street 
Philip D. Fanchurcb-street 
Phillips L. and J. High Holborn 


July 22 

Green. J. Brauncewelt, July 8 
Grimsby, J. B. Kingston - upon - Hull, 
July 8 

G rosing, R. Brood -street-buildings, 
July 8, 18 

Harding, 8. T., C. Oakes k T. Willing- 
ton, Tamworth, July 17 
Hardisty, G. k J . Cowing, Bedford-ct. 

Covent-garden, July l 
Harkneaa, J. Addle-at. July 15, 49 
Harvey, J.P. Ipswich, July 1 
Haslam, T. 8. J. k R. Bolton-lc-Moors, 

Hill, V Ledbury, July 98 
Hobson, J. Manchester. Aag. 7 
Hockley, D. Brooh-st- Holborn, Aag. l 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-st. June 17, July 15 
Hollands, J. Romney-terrace, West- 
minster, July 92 
Holman, W. Totneaa, July 3 
Hornby, G. Liverpool, Aug. id 
Horns by ,T. Cornhtll, Jaly I 


Ife, 


J. Birchm-lane, July' 25 


Jane 30 

Cortborn. C. Isle of Ely, July 14 
CeulthrexLj. High Melton, Jaly 
Cox, W. H. Bread-street, July 8 
Cox, D. High-street, SoutbwaVk, July 25 
Cgomhie, R- Chelsea, June 23 
Crump, T. k T. Hill, juo. Kiddermin- 
ster, June 28 

Cummings, J. Oaborn- street, White- 
chapel, June 28 

Carlewia, $. h. King-atreet, Coteat- 

fc-^laol, H Gnu Alie-etreet, Jane 24 
David, I. Threadneedle-street, Aug. 12 
Davidson, J. East India Chambers, 
June- 10 

Daria, W. Newbury, July 29 

Daria. N. Gloucester Terrace, New- 

Dumpier, £ Prlmroeo-atrcet, July 49 
Dawaa, J., W. Noble, R. H. Croft, k 
R. Berwick, Poll Mall, July 23 
Dnakia, F. k J. Ooghton, Birmingham, 
Jaly 18 

Del amors, P. H. Romford, Jaly 2D 
DaQuiroe, J. Ml Sth-hne, July 4 
DeJfafcJJkW. Harper, NorwicMaly 91 
Derfi n,M. Grear Wflo-street, July 49 
““ ‘ . P, E- 8 ixe 4 ane, July if 

I. Bromsgrove, Jaly 1 

.ale. W. T. Manchester, July J1 

Edwards, w. Dart ford, Kent, grocer 

Tenner, R. Pater no# teK row, July 11 
Field, J. Newgate-msrket.July 92 
Fisher, 8. Winencrinb, Jury si, Aug. 4 
Fish, T. Bridpert, July 31 
Fitton, I. Gosport, July 27 
FWtiait. 1 . P. Keru irk -street. Jnlr t 


ible, M. Liverpool, Jaao 1, 

Humphreys. 8 . Caarlotte-at. Portland- 

Hantt^I. J. Earning. July 17 
Illingworth, J. Leeds, Aug. 11 
Josling, N. Bexley Heath, July 15 
Johnson, R. 8. Great Yarmouth, July 6 
Jackson, H. Strand, Jaly 99 
Jaocey, J. Liverpool, Jnly 14 
Kendle T. Great Yarmouth, Aug. 8 
Kennel J. k J. P. Cburcb-at. W eatmin- 
ster, Jaly 15 

Kirk man J. Gower-atreet, July 49 
Knight J. Fore-street, July 25 
Langley E. k. W. Belch, Jul> 8 
Lankester, Blaekman-street, July 4 
La Souef P. Great Wincheater-st. July 29 
Leach H. k J. Ambrose, Bristol, July 1 
Lead bitter T. Newcastle -upon -Tyne, 
July 48 

Le Mesurier P. and H. k Co. Auatin- 
friars, Aug. 19 
Lloyd T. Tlhberton, July 18 
Lubbock J. W. Potter Hrigham, July 7 
Lucas H. Liverpool 
Macdonald R- Fraat, Sussex, Aag. 1 
Maddock E., R. Quinn, k J. Uniacke, 
Liverpool 

Masefield W. Newport, Aag. 8 

Miller R. Old Fish-street 

Martin G. Gloucester 

Marshall J. King’s Head -court 

Maybe w J. Kep pel-street 

Merrstt J. Arhngham 

Moodv J. Turk Mews, Paddington at. 

S oot* T. Paddington 
orralt C. k J. Boxlaud, Lforrpool 
Morris J. Manchester 
Morgan P. k A. Strother, Crs s ce nt. Mi- 
oories 


Ridge G. Reading 
Roberta S. Sheffield 

Robertson J. and J. Stein, Lawrence 
Poantney-hill 
Rowland R. Strand 
Shelly G. M. Whitechapel 
Silvester H. P. Newport 
Slocombe J. Bristol 
Smith J. S. Brighthelmetone 
Smith W. Newcustle-epoo-Tyue 
Smith J. and J. Forsyth, Princcs-atrcet 
Southey R. and T. Rsh-atroet-hill 
Spence W. Bishop Wenrmoath 
Stephenson L. Bever l ey 
Stevens J. Cheltenbiwn 
Summers W. Newcastle-npon-TVoe 
Swan W. New-etroet, Commercial -road 
Taylor W. Dnrham-etreet, Strand 
Taylor R. Witney 

Thompson E-Globe-staira, Aotherkithe 
Timber lake E. Great Mary le boae-str. 
Tom ling J. Gray’s Inn-lane 
Tomlinson C. Hawarden 
TUmar W. Whitchurch 
Tyler J. Petworth 
*■ * Mall 


Vaughan W. Pali Mall 
Walker J. Harp-alley 
Walker R. S. E. Smitkri 


Walker R. S. E. Smithfield 
Waddingtea H. Bridge-* t- BlackMars 
Waddington G. Blackburn 
Watts W. Thorley 
Walcot T. Portsea 
Wardale G. k F. Thames street 
West T. Giweecbareh-etreet 
Wheelwright C. A. CalHun-street 
White H. Warminster 
White T. jon. and J.D. Luhhren, Great 
Wine heater-street 
White J. Windsor-etreei, City-road 
Whhcheed G. jun. and O. Ckrke, Ba 
singhall-a treat g. - 

Wickateed J. S h rewsbury^ 

Wilkins 8. High Wycomb 
Wilkinson J. Appledora 
Wilson E. H. Liverpool 
WoMT J. and J.DorriUe, New Briige-st. 
Woodhouse J. and M.- Minriog-lane 
Weodgato W. F. TonbrMgo 
WoodroTL Gan-etroet 
Woolrich S. W. f “ * 


Wray A. Tbke ah oua e yard 
Wright W. M.and J. Aldermanbary 
Wrightaon G. sen. Marypott 


oories Wrightaon G. jua. Merypei 

Murr#r J. Bishops * ate s tr ee t Wrili* H. and W. J. Rinat 

Muaknouae E- S.G. London Wyatt J. Hinckley 


M allion M. Liverpool 
Nailer J. Jelfrirs-sqaara 
N«dh T. Cheaham 
Newman S. Finsbury-pUce 
Noble M. Lanciuter 
Noble G. Ely-place 


yattJ. Hinckley 
Yates J. R. Shoreditch 
Younger J., J. C. Werdrop, and J. 

Lamb, Creeeem, Miaories 
Yenng J. Carlisle 

Voting D. A. T. and W. W. Abbott, 
Water-lane 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

THE last month being the principal season of hay-harvest throughout the 
greater part of England, the result necessarily becomes a prominent feature in our 
present report. It will be recollected that the few days immediately preceding 
the 30th of June were excessively hot, during which a small portion ot the early 
grasses were c&t and made in good order ; subsequently, the operation of hay- 
making has been excessively tedious. The former part of Jtfly, as it afforded no 
sun (although not otherwise bad weather); was ill adapted to the performance; 
and the greater part of the hay which was carted, will be found cither mow-burnt, 
or moulded in tne rick. Three days of fine weather intervened between the 15th 
and 18th, and we anticipated a happy conclusion to the hay-harvest ; but our 
hopes have been frustrated by the heavy showers in the latter part of the month. 
The turnip-sowing has been no less perplexing the early Swedes are nearly all 
taken off by the fly ; and many of the white varieties have shared a similar tale, 
even after a second and third sowing — a circumstance much to be regretted, as the 
hoeing will now unavoidably interfere with the harvest, and it will still be uncertain 
whether a crop will eventually be obtained. This extraordravy consumption of 
turnip-seed, together with the inconsiderable quantity grown in the present year, 
has had the effect of raising the price of the article very materially. 

“ The nodding wheat-ear,” which to the morning of the 17th “formed 
ful bow,” now lies prostrate in rude disorder on the earth ; the heavy rain m the 
evening of that day, although unaccompanied with wind* made lamentable havock 
in the corn-fields, but more particularly amongst the first-sown barleys on strong 
and lusty soils. VVe fear that being lodged thus early, it is scarcely probable that 
it wilt again rise sufficiently to mature the grain, and* that sound malting samples 
will be limited to a small portion of the whole product. The like is not so 
much to be apprehended with respeet to wheat, which is not only iu a more ad- 
vanced stage, out the stem is unusually stout, which *rilf probably enable it to 
rise sufficiently to prevent material injury to the kernel. 

Peas and beans arc greatly improved, and promise an abundant produce. Second- 
crop clover also is facilitated in its growth by the late rains, and will afford plenty 
of feed, or a. good swath if destined for the scythe. 


1 NCI DENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical Accounts qf Distinguished Persons . 


On Saturday, June 24th, Robert Waith- 
man, esq. alderman and frame- work knit- 
ter, and James Williams, esq. citizen and 
goldsmith, were duly elected sheriff* of 
London for the year ensuing. — Richard 
Clark, esq. was unanimously re-elected 
chamberlain; and Messrs. Galabin and Tho- 
dey, bridge masters. 

Custom-House Pees .-— Our commercial 
readers are aware that officers, clerks, and 
others in foe 'service of the Customs, have 
long been prohibited by law from taking 
fees. tUs right that the public should know 
also thaRn act of parliament (1st Geo. IV. 
cap. 7)* has just been passed, imposing a 
penalty of 5001. for offering such fee, whether 
K be accepted or not. 

Court of Exchequer . — In pursuance of 
the late act for appointing an accountant- 
general and two masters, Ac., in the court 
of Exchequer, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chief Baron has conferred the offices of ac- 
countant-general and one of the masters of 
that court on Richard Richards, of the In- 
ner Temple, esq., banister-at-law ; and the 


office of joint master on Jeffries Spranger, 
of Lincoln's-i nn, esq., barrister-at-law; and 
at the same time his lordship was pleased to 
appoint Mr. David Lewis, of New-inn, the 
clerk of the reports and certificates: by 
this legislative regulation the moneys and 
effects belonging to the suitors In this great 
Court of Record are placed upon foe same 
basis of security as the money and effects of 
the suitors in the Court of Chancery. 

Royal Exchange . — The new regulation of 
the Gresham Committee for closing the 
doors of the Royal Exchange at half-past 
four o'clock has been carried into effect. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AC. 

The Rev. Dr. Kaye, master of Christ's 
college, Cambridge, has been pre fe rred to 
the see of Bristol, vice Dr. Maneel ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Wniriswotth, rector of Lambeth, 
to the mastership of Trinity College in that 
university, also vice Dr. Mantel. 

Major-gen. Lewis Grant is appointed 
governor-in -chief of foe Bahama ’islands ; 
Lord Gwydir sworn a member of the privy- 
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council ; the Marquis of Buckingham in- 
vested with the ensigns of the Order of the 
Gaiter ; Sir G. Campbell and Sir T. Foley 
with those of the Bath ; and the honour of 
knighthood has been -conferred on Sir A. 
Leith. K.C,B. 

v Alleyne - Lord St, Hefan’s, is appointed 
one of) theiknds^of >h» Msjeety’s bedcham- 
ber, ua tbo room of Lord Charles Spencer, 
deceased, 

Charles Bagot, esq., page of honour to 
the king,, vice the Hon. T. W, Graves, pro- 
moted. 

The King has approved of James Colqu- 
houn, Csq. as agent in the United Kingdom 
for the city of Hamburgh, and of Mr. N. M. 
Rothschild, as consul-general in the United 
Kmgdota* for the Emperor of Austria. Also 
of Mr. Peregrino Aigen, as consul at Gib- 
raltar, far the Emperor of Austria. 

NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Borough of Truro, — William Gosset, esq. 
Borough of Saltasb. — John Fleeming, esq. 
Borough of Oakhampton, the Hon. John 
Campbell, commonly called Lord Glen- 
orchv. 

City of Dublin.— Thomas Ellis, esq. 

Borough of Ennis.- — Richard Wellesley, esq 
Borough of Malmesbury. — William Leake, 
esq. 

City of York.— Robert Chalons r, esq. 
Borough of 1'etersfield. — Sir Philip Mus- 
grave, hart. 

Borough of Dundalk, Geo. Hartopp, esq. 
Borough of Colchester, Henry Baring, esq. 
Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, Henry He- 
neage St. Paul, esq. 

The King has been pleased to distinguish 
the Royal Academy by a new mark of his 
gracious favour, in giving to its President for 
the time being, Sir Thomas Lawrence, a 
gold medal and chain, to be worn by him 
as President of that Institution. Ibe medal 
bears a portrait of his Majesty, and is in- 
scribed u From his Majesty King George 
the Fourth to the President of the Royal 
Academy/' 

The Home qf Peers.— Q( the House of 
Peers, discharging at present such important 
Junctions, the following view is given by a 
work called The Peerage Chart, The whole 
number of peers is 371, viz. 6 of the blood 
royal, ap] lay peers, 26 ecclesiastical peers 
(all English), 16 representative peers of Scot- 
land, 38 of Ireland,' and 4 bishops of the 
same country. Among these are 1 1 minors, 
and 6 Roman Catholicks ; and 3 of the 
Iribh~w having bear e rested peers of the 
United Kingdom since their election, no 
must be deducted from 371 , leaving a dear 
house of 851 members. There are 54 ba- 
cbelfts, 41 widowers, 337 married. Of 
the 378 of the two latter classes, 60 are 
childless; the remaining 218 have a pro- 
geny of 1068. The Earl of Lindsay, aged 5 , 
is the youngest peer, and the Marquis of 
Drofhsdav agsd 90 , the eldest. Lord Col- 
chester is the most recent creation. Lbiid 


Lansdowne, fls a representative of the Ba- 
rons of Kerry, ennobled in lisi, the most 
ancient. 

Births .] The Countess of Shannon, of a 
daughter— The lady of the Hon. Col. Low- 
thcr, of a son— The lady of L. Manners, 
esq. of a son and heir — The Duchess of 
Rutland, of a son— At Somerset-house, the 
lady of Stephen Lee, esq. of a son — Vis- 
countess Cranley, of a son and heir — The 
lady of James Campbell, esq. in Cavendish- 
square, of a daughter — In Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, the lady of Richard Purcell, 
esq. of a son — In Parliament-street, the lady 
of Robt. Westley Hall, esq. Wyefiekl, Essex, 
of a daughter— In Park -street, Grosvenor- 
square,the lady of the Hon. Wm. Cust, M.P. 
of a- daughter — At the house of her father. 
Lord Robert Seymour, in Portland-place, the 
ladv of J. H. Allen, esq. M. P. of a daughter 
— In Hans* place, the ladv of the Hon. James 
Stewart, of a son — At the house of Dr. Ba- 
bington, Aldermanbury, the lady of Benj. 
Babington, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
of twin sons. 

Married .] At St Mary's, Lambeth, Capt. 
H. Lerame Baker, C. B. R. N. eldest son of 
Sir Robert Baker, barL to Louisa Anna, 
only daug ht er of Wm. Williams, esq. M. P. 
for Weymouth — Thomas Howard Fenwick, 
esq. Royal Engineers, to Marianne, second 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough 
— At St. James’s Church, the Hon. and Rev, 
George Pellew, third son of Admiral Viscount 
Exmouth, to the Hon. Frances Addington, 
second daughter of Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
— At St. George’s Church, Hanover- square, 
the Hon. Newton Fellowes, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Fortescue, second daughter of Earl 
Fortescuo— Ai St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. J. Mathieu, to Anne, second daughter 
of Charles Laurence, esq. — At St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square r Wm. M ‘Niece, 
esq. to Catherine, daughter of the late 
John Harrison, esq. of Berkelcy-strect, — At 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Chas, 
Gordon, esq. of Builingtonrstreet, to Eleanor 
Mary, the only daughter of Nathaniel At- 
cheson, esq. of Duke-street, Westminster — 
Mr. Alexander Williamson, t of the H. E. I, 
Company’s Service, to Antonia, elder daugh- 
ter of the late William M‘Andrew, esq. — - 
At St. George’s Chuich, Hanovcr-square, 
John M 4 .Cullum, esq. of Bui ton-crescent, to 
Mary, widow of the late Wm. Duncan, esq, 
of Rrunswick-square — At the same place. 
Sir C. Halkett, to Laetitia Sarah, widow of 
the late Major Tyler, R. A. — 0donel F. 
Hepburn, Third Foot Guards, to Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Sir H. Poole, 
bart. of the Hooke, in Sussex — Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. J. H. Stanhope, to Lady F. L. 
Murray — At Maiy-le-bone Church, Major- 
General Sir J. Lyon, to Anna, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late E. Coxe, esq. of Hampstead 
Heath — T. Monkhouse, esq. to Jane, daugh- 
ter of S. Horrocks, esq. M. P. 

Died.] At Blackheath, William Stanley, 
eldest son of the late Geo. Hawkes, esq, 
both of Gateshead iron-works— John Fenti- 
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man, esq. of Kennington, Surrey — In Ca- 
roline-place, Mecklenburgh-squar?, Laura, 
wife of Captain J. R. Franklin — In Henrictta- 
street. Cavendish-square, Anna Maria, fourth 
daughter of the late Major-Gen. Thos. Coxe 
— Frederick Gore Clough and Chas. Lons- 
dale Taylor Clough, the in&nc sons of Dr. 
Clough, of Berners-street, Oxford- street — 
Dr. John Wishart of Gray's Inn Lane — At 
Norwood-green, Middlesex* Sophia, the wife 
of Thomas Bramall, daughter of Mr. John 
Robins, of Warwick-street, Golden-square — 
Mr. Edward Death, merchant, of the late 
firm of Todd, Henderson, and Co. — In Hat- 
ton-garden, Mr. Charles Cox — In Lombard- 
street, Captain John Mann, aged 84 — Sud- 
denly, Joseph Scales, esq. of Hanger’s-lane, 
Stamford-hill — Mr. Thos. Glossop, wine 
and brandy merchant, High Holbom — At 
Kensington, Capt. Thos. Riches, late of 
Great Yarmouth, in the 7 1st year of his age 
— Mr. Williams, many years the respectable 
proprietor of the Angell-inn, St. Clement’s, 
Strand — In the Grove, Kentish-town, Mrs. 
Robins, wife of Mr. Robins, sen. of the 
Great Piazza, Covent-garden — Mr. Dollond, 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard, in his 90th year 
— At the Manor-house, Paddington, Eliza- 
beth Waring, relict of the late Rev. Henry 
Waring — Camilo de la Torre, esq. of Finsbu- 
ry-square, aged 81 — At Pullen's-row, Isling- 
ton, Rev. Lemuel Kirkman — In Hertford- 
street, May-fair, Mrs. Bonham, relict of F. 
W. Bonham, esq. and eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. Mrs. Herbert, of Rutland- 
square, Dublin — At Walthamstow, Jesse 
Russell, esq. in the 77th year of his age — In 
Mancheste r-square, John Lewen Smith, esq. 
in his 94th year — In Montague square, the 
infant son of J. E. Eardley Wilmot, esq. of 
Herkeswell Hall, Warwickshire — At her 
house in Poland-street, Mrs. Simmons, 
widow of the late Dr. Simmons — Christo- 
pher Barber, esq. of the General Post-office 
Mrs. Bamber Gascoyne, of Stanhope-street 
— Eliza Ann Frances, wife of Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield, esq. — At Suffolk place, Is- 
lington, Mrs. Sarah Hutton, late of New- 
gate-street — In Montague-street, Russtll- 
square, Louisa, the wife of Philip Courtenay, 
esq. Barrister at Law. 

THE BISHOP OP BRISTOL. 

Dr. William Lort Mansel, Bishop of Bris- 
tol, died at Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, the 27th June. His lordship was 
educated at Trinity college, Cambridge : in 
1 7 &6 he became public orator of that uni- 
versity ; in 1798 he was appointed master of 
Trinity college ; and in 1808 was nominated 


THE EARL OP RODEN. 

Died at his seat, Hyde Hall, Hertford- 
shire, on Thursday, June ay* the Earl of 
Roden. The death of this truly accomplish- 
ed and benevolent nobleman will be long 
and severely felt by all his relatives and 
friends. 

LORD CHARLES 8PEMCER« 

Died on the 15th of June, this venerable 
nobleman, at the seat of his son, the Hon. 
W. R. Spencer, at Petersham ; and his re- 
mains were committed to the grave In the 
parish church of that place, amidst the 
tears of his afflicted relatives, it having been 
his lordship’s particular request to be buried 
there, in preference to the family vault at 
Blenheim. 

VISCOUNT RANELAGH. 

Thomas Jones, 6th Lord Ranelagh, died 
July 4th, at Fulham. His lordship was 
formerly a major in the 60th regiment of 
foot, and succeeded his brother as Viscount 
Ranelagh on the 24th Dec. 1800. He was 
bom Feb. 2d, 1703, and married Aug. 21st, 
1804, Miss Stephens, who died in 1805 
without issue. He was again married in 
1811, to Caroline, sole daughter of the late 
Col. Lee, of Yorkshire. 

REV. JOSEPH PICKERING. 

Died on Sunday March 5, 1820, the Rev. 
Joseph Pickering, M. A. curate of the per- 
petual curacy of Paddington. Previous to 
his induction into the curacy of Padding- 
ton, which he filled for about twenty years, 
Mr. Pickering had been fourteen years cu- 
rate to Dr. Warton, of Wickham, in Hamp- 
shire. The unprecedented regret that was 
expressed upon his leaving that place (for 
when he quitted it there was not a dry eye 
in the village) is the most unequivocal tes- 
timony of the affection and high estimation 
in which he was held. Modest, unassuming, 
simple in his manners, and in his taste, this 
truly excellent man was altogether free from 
ostentation or vanity. He acted uniformly 
upon the purest Christian principles; and 
no man ever possessed a more independent 
spirit, combined with the most unfeigned 
Christian meekness. He was the father, 
the friend, the protector of his flock. Cloth- 
ed with humility, he prayed in the house of 
God, yet elevated with all the dignity of 
pure and heartfelt devotion. Every ear 
listened with devout attention to his pre- 
cepts. His discourses from the pulpit were 
calculated to instruct, amend, and comfort 
his hearers : they were plain and simple ; 
yet was his language such that the most fas- 
tidious could not object to it, while at the 


to the see of Bristol. He was a man of 
lively talents, elegant classical attainments, 
and of a bustling and declamatory spirit. 
He is supposed to have owed his elevation 
to the late Mr. Perceval, who was educated 
at his college, and is said to have had Dr. 
Mansel for his tutor. His lordship was au- 
thor of a sermon preached before the Lords 
at Westminster Abbey, Jan. 3o, 18)0. 


same time it was perfectly intelligible to the 
meanest capacity. In early life he had the 
prospect of enjoying all the advantages and 
blessings of affluence ; but, alas ! that 
prospect was too soon blasted by family 
misfortune! Many and severe were his 
trials through life — yet never did the breath 
of murmur escape from his lips ! He bowed 


with meek submission, and kissed the chas- 
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tening hand that dealt the blow. His cha- 
rity Was 'unbounded ; and only when the 
sight of misery met his eye, or the tale of 
suffering struck his ear, was he ever heard 
to lament his want of fortune ! 

ARCHDEACON THOMAS. 

At an early hour on Sunday, May 28, 
at Walcot, the Rev. and Venerable Jos rah 
Thomas, M. A. one of his late Majesty's 
chaplains, rector of Street-cum- Walton, 
and Back well, Somerset, and of Kington- 
Deverell, Wilts, officiating minister of Christ 
church, Bath, and archdeacon of Bath, 
aged 00. This distinguished divine had 
attended the late crowded levee to pay his 
earliest respects to his New Sovereign ; re- 
turning, he visited some friends in the cool 
vales of Berkshire, where he imbibed so 
severe a catarrhal affection, as baffled the 
first professional skill, administered with 
the anxiety and perseverance of a long ex- 
perienced medical friend. The Church of 
England, in her purest form, has lost in 
him one of her firmest champions, and the 
public and charitable institutions within his 
sphere of duty, one of their most zealous 
and successful preachers; his eloquence 
being clear, enforcive, and pathetic — 

M Truths divine came mended from bis tongue.’* 
However he may have differed on a few un- ’ 
essential points from highly esteemed di- 
vines, yet all agree that in sound orthodoxy, 
and in fervent regard, he has uot left behind 
him, even on the episcopal bench, a more 
able and undaunted advocate .for the estab- 
lished Church ; and it may be truly said of 
the Rev. Josiah Thomas in the words of 
Goldsmith — 

44 If he was severe in aught, 

44 The love he bore 1 her Doctrines’ was his fault.** 
But while we pay these just tributes to the 
ecclesiastical functions of Mr. Thomas, let us 
not forget that they were fully equalled by 
his private, most endearing qualities — as the, 
friend, the husband, and the father. The 
true Christian minister faithfully discharged 
all the domestic duties of the man ; pious 
and instructive; indulgent and exemplary ; 
properly strict, yet sportive and lenient. His 
family consist of four promising sons, and 
three accomplished daughters, most of whom 
are now respectably situated in India. His 
amiable relict is the only daughter of the 
late H. Harrington, M. D.— a name, of 
which the city of Bath will be proud, whilst 
Wit, Learning, Science, and Genius, are 
held in estimation. The archdeacon was 
aged do, and his remains were deposited, in 
a vault, in the abbey church. 

THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. 

Died at his house in Conduit-street, July 
3d, in his 52d year, the Right Hon. John 
Bowes, Earl of Strathmore and Kinghom 
in Scotland, and Baron Bowes, of the united 
kingdom. He was married on Sunday the 2d 
to Miss Millner, by whom he has left a son 
New Monthly Mao — N o. 79- 


who clainA the earldom of Strathmore. A 
curious question will arise as to the legitimacy 
of the son, as it is doubtful whether a mar- 
riage in England, subsequent to the birth 
of a child, would legitimate that child in 
Scotland. His lordship is succeeded in his 
English title by his brother, the Hon. Tho- 
mas Bowes, now Baron Bowes. His lord- 
ship was also Lord Glamis in Scotland. His 
large property in Yorkshire, &c. not being 
entailed, wa$ at his own disposal, and it is 
understood he made a full settlement. 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

At his palace, in Chelsea, July llth, after 
a long illness and general decay of nature, the 
Hon. Brownlow North, D. C. L., lord bishop 
of Winchester, prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, provincial sub-dean of Canterbury > 
and visitor of Magdalene, New, Trinity, St. 
John’s, and Corpus Colleges, Oxford, F. A. 
and L. S. His lordship was bom in 
and was the younger son of the first Earl of 
Guilford, and younger brother of the prime 
minister Lord North, in whose ad nfinist ra- 
tion he obtained a mitre in 1771 at the age 
of 30. He was educated first at Eton, and 
afterwards at Trinity college, Oxford; was 
elected fellow of All Souls ; became A. M. 
in 17 00 and LL. D. 1770. From a canonry 
of Christ church he was promoted to the 
deanery of Canterbury in 1770, and from 
thence in the following year advanced to the 
see of Lichfield and Coventry, on the trans- 
lation of Dr John Egerton to Durham. In 
1774 he was promoted to the bishopric ot 
Worcester on the death of Dr. John Thomas. 
He had a large family by his wife, for- 
merly Miss Bannister, deceased, a lady 
once well known in the fashionable vrt>rld. 
He repaired Farnh&m Castle, the episcopal 
mansion, at a very great expense. He was 

* the author of several esteemed sermons and 
charges, and presented to the world a hand- 
some edition of his father’s “ Miscellanea 
Sacra.” He lived in a retired domestic 
manner, and was a very mild indulgent 
amiable character 

The Bishop of Lincoln has been translated 
to the see of Winchester, and we understand 
that the Bishop of Landaff (the Rev. Dr. 
Van Mildert) is to be the new Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

LORD GWTDIR. 

At Brighton, June 29, the Right Hon. 
Lord Gwydir. He married the Lady Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, sister and co-heiress of 
Robert, fourth Duke of Ancaster, hereditary 
great chamberlain of England. To the ne- 
cessities of the poor in general, this noble- 
man was ever a ready contributor; in Bath 
particularly, where his lordship had latterly 
spent a considerable portion of his time, his 
public and private chanties were numerous 
and munificent. His loidship succeeded his 
great uncle Sir Merrick Burrell, bart. in the 
title in 1787 ; represented Boston in several 
parliaments, and officiated at the trial of 
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Warren Hastings, as Great Chamberlain of 
England, in right of his wife ; on which oc- 
casion he was knighted. He was advanced 
to the dignity of Baron Gwydir, co. Caer- 
narvon, May 28, 1796. He is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his eldest son, 
Peter Robert Drummond, now Lord Gwydir, 


who married the sole heiress of the Perth 
estates, and assumed the name of Drum- 
mond. — The immediate cause of Lord Gwy- 
dir’s death is supposed to have been an at- 
tack of gout in the stomach. His loidship's 
remains were deposited in the parish church 
of Edenham. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married .] At Apsley, Mr. Robert Wright, sur- 
geon, to Mi** Ann West. 

BERKSHIRE. 

EirtA.] At Caversham, the lady of G. H. Mar- 
sack, esq. of a daughter. 

Married .] At Wokingham, Asher Charles Jones, 
esq. to Miss Peppin — At Reading, the Rev. John 
Kirshaw, A. M. of Abingdon, to Miss Wayland, of 
Reading — Mr. William Frankuin, to Miss Mary 
Taylor, of Baughurst — At Newbury, Mr. Charles 
Fielder, to Miss Esther Roberts, of Lin ft Us, Saddle- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

Died.'] At Reading, Mrs. Elizabeth Dyson, 85 
—-At Abingdon, Mr. Charles Pope — »Mr. John 
Giles, 56 — At Maidenhead, Mrs. Ann Higgs, 65 — 
At Clay Hall, near Windsor, Mrs. Lindsay, 23, 
wife of Capt. James Lindsay, Grenadier Guards. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Wright is preferred to the 
vicarage of East Claydon and the rectory of M iddle 
Claydon, both in this county. 

2Mrt6.] At Stonedean, the lady of Capt. 8. G. 
Pcchell, R. N. of a son. 

Married.] At Broughton, the Rev. Win. Smyth, 
rector of that parish, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
S. Ray, esq, of Tannington Green, Suffolk — At Mid- 
dleton Cheney, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, of Buck- 
ingham, to Martha Wise, of the former place — 
At Langley, George Morgan, esq. of Biddlesden 
Park, to Anna Eliza Oliver, fourth daughter of the 
late Laver Oliver, of Brill House, in this county, 
esq. — At High Wycombe, Mr. Thomas Treacher, 
to Miss Veary, of Wycombe Marsh — At Amersham, 
Isaac Ecles, esq. of Fulham, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter ^ and at the same time, William, eldest son of 
William Perry, esq. deputy secretary at war, to 
Anne* second daughter of the late Render Mason, 
esq. of Beel House, in this county. 

Died.] At Newport Pagnell, Mr. Benjamin At- 
terbury, 26 — At Taplow House, in her 14th year, 
Margaret, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M. P. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married,] At Cambridge, Mr. Richard Newby, 
bookseller, to Miss Ann Whitechurch, of Harlton 
— G. A. Wake, esq. of Sydney College, to Mary 
Mario, only daughter of John Dodd, esq. of Ips- 
den, Oxon — Edwin Daniel, B.A. of St. John's Col- 
lege, to Miss Martha Swan, of Sydney-street, Cam- 
bridge — Mr. Cook, of London, to Anna, daughter of 
Mr. Nicholson, bookseller — At Chesterton, Mr. R. 
G. Ind, to Miss Eliza Laundy. 


Died.] At Cambridge, H. Hodges, esq. 52, ot 
Emmanuel College, B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792 — Mr. 
Richard Chevell, 26 — Mr. Thomas Maynard, 71 — 
Mr. John French, 54 — Mary Ann, only daughter of 
Mr. Fetch, solicitor, 16. 

CHESHIRE. 

Birth.] At Vale Royal, the lady of Thomas 
Cholmondcley, esq. of. a son. 

Married.] At Stockport, Mr. Samuel Dodge, 
stationer, to Miss Sarah Raniscar, of the same 
place — At Davenham, Mr. S. Gibson, of Witton, to 
Miss Sarah Smith, of the former place — Mr. George 
Anderson, of Liverpool, to Miss Jane Shepherd, of 
Leftwich, near Northwich. 

Died.] At Chester, Thomas Richards, esq. of 
Boughton — John Manwaring Cniack, esq. — At 
Ince, the Rev. A. B. Church — At Henhury Hall, 
Thomas Brooke, esq. £4 — At F rod sluim, Mr. Thos. 
Pickering — At Bainston, Mrs. Harrison, 82. 

CORNWALL. 

The Mayor of Launceston, R. Pen warden, esq. 
has begun some judicious improvements about the 
castle, with a view to the employment of the pri- 
soners. They are clearing away the rubbish from 
the ancient gateways ; and the green, which on one 
side commands an extensive prospect, will be formed, 
by the labour of these culprits, into a very pleasant 
promenade. 

Married.] At Mavagissey, Mr. Joseph Allen, to 
Miss Dunn — At Falmouth, Mr. Barbnut, to Mrs. 
Mary Leeke. 

Died. At Falmouth, Thomas Wilson, esq. for- 
merly of Truro-— Mrs. Ellis — At Penzance, Mrs. 
Berryman — At Truro, Mrs. Bray. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Afarried.] At Carlisle, Mr. William Hall, printer, 
to Miss Jane Boustead — Mr. George Pennington, 
to Miss Grace Donaldson — Mr. William Dorian, to 
Miss Ann Musgrave — Mr. Joseph Emley, to Miss 
Mary Thompson — At Burgh, the Rev. Mr. Ivy, of 
Brampton, to Miss Robson, of the former place — 
At Caldbeck, the Rev. William Railton, rector of 
Cumberworth, in Yorkshire, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Robinson, esq. of that place — At 
Egremont, Mr. Wilson Borrowdale, to Miss Sarah 
Jackson. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Mr. Christopher Bulman, 62 
-—Mrs. Mary Nixon, 26 — At Carlton, near Egre- 
mont, Mr. J. Wear, 50 — At Cockermouth, Mr. 
John Hart ness, 67 — At Bassenthwaite, Lieut. John 
Bull, R. N., 35, late of Whitehaven — At Bough ton- 
head, Mrs. Hindson, 88, relict of the Rev. Mr. 
Hindson. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Afturierf.] At Derby, Vice Admiral Sir Richard 
Goodwin Keats, G. C. B. of Durrant House, Deron- 
shire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Hurt, esq. of Alderwasby, in this county— Francis 
Boott, esq. to Mary, daughter of Mrs. Hard castle — 
At Barlborough, Mr. Hind, to Miss Ann Twybell — 
At Dalbury, John Sparrow Stovin, esq. to Miss Re- 
becca Maria Green, of Birmingham — At Burro wash, 
Mr. Walker, to Miss Eliz. Hextall, of Bardon Park, 
Leicestershire. 

Died.] At Mickleover, the Rev. J. Ward, 74— 
At thestcrfield, Mrs. Sheldon — Mr. John Rice, 
proprietor of the Hady colliery, near Chesterfield — 
At A bn a, Mr. Bogshaw — At x Dalbury, Mr. Red- 
sbew, 60. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. Henry Luxmore, M.A. is preferred to 
the vicarage of Barnstaple, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. John Mitchell Wade, on the presentation 
of James Archibald Stuart VVortley, esq. 

A light-house has been recently erected on the 
south end of Lundy Island — two lights, one above 
the other. Light-houses are likewise erecting by 
the corporation of the Trinity House, at the en- 
trance of Barnstaple harbour, for the better safety 
of vessels approaching that bay. 

Dartmoor Railway. — The legislative part of this 
undertaking is at length concluded, the bill for ex- 
tending the road from Crabtree to Plymouth 
having received the royal assent, in which a clause 
Is introduced, enabling government to lend the 
company the sum of 18,0001. Nothing whatever 
now remains to impede the progress of the neces- 
sary operations for constructing the road, which is 
begun at several points, and will be completed with 
every possible expedition. 

Births.] At Haklon House, the lady of Sir Lau- 
rence V. Palk, bart. of a daughter — At Mount Rad- 
ford, near Exeter, the lady of Albany Saville, esq. 
recorder of Okehampton, of a son— »-At Tor Abbey, 
the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, of a daughter — At Honiton, 
the lady of the Rev. H. A. Hughes, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Exeter, Capt. Barton, R. N. eldest 
son of Admiral Barton, of Burrough House, to Miss 
Rebecca Lopes Franco, niece of Sir M. M. Lopez, 
bart. — The Rev. Thomas Cleave, of Totness, to 
Frances Oake, eldest daughter of the late John 
Edye, esq. of Pinuey House. 

Died.] At Dawlish, Catherine, third daughter 
of the ReV. J. H. Hall, of Risiey Hall, Derbyshire, 
21 — At Sidmouth, Edward Thomas, eldest son of 
Robert Heskctt, esq. of Rosshall, Lancashire — At 
Baring Place, near Exeter, Julia, youngest daugh- 
ter of H. M. Teed, esq. 14 — At Withygate, near 
Barnstaple, Mr. Humphrey Vellacott, 46— At Stoke- 
fleming, near Dartmouth, John Henry Southcotc, 
esq. 74. He served the office of high sheriff for 
this county in 1785. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A Catholic chapel is about to be opened at Wey- 
mouth, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Simon. 


Chesiibome — At Weymouth, the Rev. Willoughby 
Bertie — William Baring, esq. of f.ulworth Castle, 
Dorset, and the Rev. John Bain, rector of Winfrith, 
and only son of Dr. Bain, ol Hcfflctnn, near Ware- 
liain, in that county. Having on the evening of 
the 9th ult. walked to the sea shore at Arish Mill, 
near the castle, they were induced by the calmness 
of the sea to row out in a small boat belonging to 
Mr. Baring, which unfortunately upsetting, they 
were both drowned. This melancholy event be- 
comes more afflictive from the circumstance of Mrs. 
Baring and the two Miss Bains accompanying them 
to the shore, and being eye-witnesses of tlic painful 
sight. While attempting to change places in the 
boat, K upset within a hundred yards of the shore. 
The spring tides setting very strong off this rocky 
coast, probably prevented their being able to reach 
the land. 

DURHAM. 

Birth.] At Hartlepool, the lady of Captain 
Swinburne, Grenadier Guards, of a son and heir. 

Married.] At Stockton, Mr. Thomas Sewell, to 
Miss Mary Dunn — Mr. William Skinner, banker, 
to Miss Walker — Capt. John Henry, to Miss Turn- 
bull — At Easington, Yorkshire, John Wilkinson, 
esq. of Durham, solicitor, to Frances, daughter of 
Robert Wharton Myddleton, esq. of Grinkle Park, 
near Guisbro*, and niece to R. Wharton, esq. late 
M. P. for Durham — At 8underland, Mr: George 
Longstaff, to Miss Jane Hardcastle. 

Dietl.] At Durham, Mr, John Dixon, 89 — Lieut. 
John Me. Lean, 57, late of the 6th veteran battalion 
— Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, 54 — At Harrogate, near 
Darlington, Mr. Richard Maxon, 52 — At Neasham, 
near Darlington, suddenly, Mr. John Dalton, 70 — 
At Stockton, Mrs. Elizabeth Dobson, 70 — At Monk- 
wearmouth, Mr. William Hall, 63 — Mr. Sharp 
Stoddart, surgeon, 64, 

ESSEX. 

Birth.] In London, the lady of Robert Westley 
Hall, of Wyfield, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Dovercourt, Mr. Baker, of Laven- 
ham, surgeon, to Ann, second daughter of the late 
Capt. Saunders — Henry Warren, e*q. of the Grove, 
Dedham, near Colchester, to Elizabeth Brace, 
youngest daughter of the late James Hamilton, esq. 
of Bangor — At Coggeshall, Mr. Eagle, surgeon, to 
Miss Sprague — At Roinford, Mr. Stephen Collier, to 
Miss Mary Rowley, of Cambridge — At Coopers ale, 
Mr. John Thurlow, to Miss Esther Youngman, of 
Waterbeach Lodge. 

Died.] At Birchanger, 17, Fanny, second daugh- 
ter of John P. Judd, esq. — At Willingall, Mrs. 
Baker, 66 — At Castle Hcdinghain, 19, Anna, second 
daughter of G. Nottidge, esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Rice is instituted to the 
rectory of Oddington, in this county, on his own 
presentation as precentor of York cathedral. 

The Rev. James Davies, M.A. is preferred to the 
vicarage of Barrington Parra, on the presentation 
of the Lord Chancellor. 


Married.] At Sherborne, Mr. William Ascker, ihrfto.] At the Mythe Villa, near Tewkesbury, 
to Mias Msgrsh, both of that town — At Dorchester, the lady of Joseph Longmore, esq. of a son — At 

Mr. Francis Ingram, attorney, to the youngest the rectory, Rodmarton, the lady of the Rev. Daniel 

daughter of Mr. Oakley, brewer — At Weymouth, Lysons, of a son. 

Mr. Robert Woodman, surgeon, to Miss Mary Jfarrtaf.] At Olveston, the Rev. James Jervis 
Oakley — At Belchahrell, the Rev. J. M. Arnold, to Cleaver, rector of Holme Pierrepont, Nottingham, 

Fanny, second daughter of the kite William Davis, to Miss Ellen Sybilla Peach, eldest daughter of 

esq. of Winterbourne Abbas- Samuel Peach Peach, esq. of Tockington House, in 

DietL] At Poole, William Prendcrgast, esq. 75 this county — At Fabffori the Rev. Frederick Mor- 
— At Bkmdford, the Rev. John Wharton, rec tor o gan, to Mips Harrict Taylor, of Frenchay— At 
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Stroud, Guy Miles, esq. of Bowbridge, to Martha, 
eldest daughter of Charles Sweeting, esq. — The 
Eer. H. B. Tristram, vicar of Bramham, York, 
shire, and nephew of the Bishop of Durham, to 
Charlotte Jocelyn, daughter of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq. of the Inner Temple — Mr. John David 
Kelly, solicitor, to Miss Elizabeth Buxton. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. R. Haviland, 87— 
At Cheltenham, Mr. Walton Hilton Jessop, solici- 
tor, SI — At Tirley Court, in this county, John 
Barnes, esq. 62 — At Clifton, J. J. Bence, esq. of 
Holly House, in this county — At Colford, Rachael, 
relict of the late Mr. John Themas, 71 — At Tet- 
bury, Mr. John Overbury — At Cold Aston, Mr. 
Robert Aston, 80, an opulent farmer. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Basingttoke Soring Bank . — At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the trustees and managers held 26th June, 
the following abstract of the number of depositors, 
with their description, and the amount of deposits 
to this day, was laid before the meeting. 


Number of Depositors. 


Friendly Societies . 

. 11 

Servants . . . . 

. . . 147 

Minors 

. 94 

Mechanics . . . 

37 

Petty Tradesmen . , 

.45 

Labourers . . . 

64 


Depositors, total 398. — Deposits 16714Z. 19 j. 11 jd. 

Withdrawn 3-132/. 6s. lOd. 

Birth.'] At Dogmersficld Park, the lady of Paulet 
Bt. John Mildmay, esq. M.P. of a son. 

Afomed.] At Southampton, Mr. R. H. Perkins, 
of Lymington, to Miss Sarah Pardy, of the former 
place — The Rev. T. L. Shapcott, master of the free 
grammar-school, to Miss Long, of Sutton Veney — 
Mr. John Corbet Adam6, of London, to Miss Sarah 
Colbome, of Southampton — At Goodworth Clat- 
ford, Mr. James Smith, attorney, of Andover, to 
Miss Welch, of the former place — At Carisbrook, 
Isle of Wight, the Rev. Davies Daniel, youngest 
ton of John Daniel, esq. of Cwartmawr, Cardigan- 
shire, to Clementina, second daughter of the late 
Msyor Lyohs. 

Died.] At Southampton, John Elliott, esq. 48, 
of Sopley, near Christchurch — At Winchester, after 
a protracted and painftil illness. Lady Amelia Knollis 
— At Horndean, Edward Oliver Osborn, esq. vice 
admiral of his majesty's fleet, being the last of three 
brothers, flag-officers of the royal navy, who have 
died within a few months — At Wickham, Mrs. At- 
kins, 74, relict of the late Samuel Atkins, esq. — At 
Tichfield, 88, Anne, widow of Edward Ives, esq.— 
At Basingstoke, John Street, esq. 72, captaiu and 
adjutant of the North Hants yeomanry cavalry — 
At Brooke Green, Isle of Wight, James Stephens, 
esq. 67. A large property was found in his bouse 
after his decease, particularly in guineas and half- 
guineas — At Penton, 77, A. Bourdillon, esq. — At 
Romsey, Marianne, wife of George Ingram, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Leominster, Mr. William Mor- 
gan, of the 8andpits, to Miss Maria Daniel — R. 
Hemming, of the Hawkins, in this county, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Dangerfleld, of 
Mathon, esq. 

Died.] At Dinmore House, Mr. William Wells, 
82 — At Hereford, John Greene, esq. 81 — In London, 
Charles Lucy, esq. 36, late of Hereford — At Leo- 
minster, George Nuttall, esq. late of Hampton 
Court, to whom the public at large are much in- 
debted for very important improvements in the 
roads, which have been effected in that neighbour- 
hood under his direction, and particularly in the 
line over Dinmore- hilL 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Merry Hill, the lady of Captain 
Chambers White, R. N. of a son. 

Died.] At his seat, Hyde Hall, in the 64th year 
of his age, the Right Hon. Robert Jocelyn, Eari of 
Roden, Viscount Jocelyn, Baron of Newport, and 
an English Baronet, Auditor-General of the Ex- 
chequer, Custos Rotulorum of the county of Louth, 
and a Privy Counsellor. The death of this truly 
accomplished nobleman will be long felt by his re- 
lations and friends — At Oldbury House, Cheshunt, 
John Russell, esq. 82, of Thruxton Court, Hereford 
— At Backway, 76, John Stallibrass, esq. — At Box- 
moor House, Eliz. Gideon, only daughter of Edward 
Mead, esq. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Coppingford, Mr. Thomas Smith, SO 
— At Wennington, Mr. Hitchcock, 67. He was 
twice married, and father to 84 children 1 — At 
Stoneley, near Kimbolton, in her 89th year, Mrs. 
Jane Welstead, sister of the late Cliarles Marion 
Welstead, esq. — At Stukeley Hall, Elizabeth Mary* 
eldest daughter of James Torkington, esq. 16. 

KENT. 

An act for widening and improving the road 
leading from the turnpike, in the town of Tenter- 
den, through Woodchurch to Warehorne, and the 
road leading out of the turnpike-road, in the pariah 
of Bethersden, through Woodchurch to Apple- 
dore, in this county, has received the royal 
assent. 

Married.] At Canterbury, Mr. George Pillow, 
to Mrs. Crockford — Lieut. Doorne, R.N. to Mrs. 
Wetherell, of Castle-street, Canterbury — At Ro- 
chester, John Bemfold, esq. to Rebecca, only daugh- 
ter of Ralph Bankes, esq. — At Folkestone, Mr. H. 
Sanders, to Miss Susanna King — Mr. G. F. Green- 
land, to Miss Ann Winter — Mr. R. I. Bowker, to 
Miss Martha Carver Pope. 

Died.] At Branding House, near Wingham, 
Captain John Wood, R.N. 54 — At Bartletts* East, 
Thomas Eveenden, esq. — At Eastwell Park, Eliza- 
beth Henrietta, third daughter of George Finch 
Hatton, esq. — At Wrotham, very suddenly, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fullgaines, 69 — At Maidstone, the Rev. 
Abraham Harris, 68, minister of the Unitarian 
chapel at Maidstone for 41 years — At South Park, 
Penshurst, Frances Anne, eldest daughter of R. All- 
nutt, esq. — At the Moat, in Igtham, Miss Selby, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Selbv. esq. — At 
Ebony, in the isle of Oxney, 72, Mr. iHkc Cloke, 
brewer, of Tenterdcn. By his testamentary direc- 
tions, his remains were followed to the grave by 
72 aged men, all in white frocks and white stock- 
ings, and each was to be the father of six living chil- 
dren — At Hapington, near Canterbury, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of H. G. Faussett, esq. — At Tenterden, 
Mr. Jeffery Gilbert, 70. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A new market is about to be erected at Liver- 
pool, which, when finished, win be the completest 
thing of the kind in England. It is to be covered 
all over, and will be in length 500 feet, and in 
breadth 300 feet, with a handsome elevation in 
front. The estimated expense of this work ex- 
ceeds 80,0001. 

A plan for .the institution of a house of reform 
for discharged criminals, in this county, is in a 
state of forwardness, under the patronage of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the meet distinguished eba- 
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ractera in the county. No stronger proof need be 
given of the pressing call for such an institution, 
than the following statement from a printed pro- 
spectus which has lately been circulated,and which 
we recommend to the careful perusal of our readers. 
44 The following is the return of prisoners confined 
for trial in the Liverpool county jails in the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818 respectively : 

1816 .... Males 482 

Females .... 190 — Total 672 

1817 Males 583 

Females .... 135 — Total 718 

1818 Males 991 

Females .... 227 — Total 1218.” 

Again, to prove within the same period the enor- 
mous increase of juvenile depravity. In the Man- 
chester house of correction the boys from 8 to 18 
are returned as follows : 


1816 . . 

.. 61 *1 

In three years the number 

1817 . . 

. . 119 1 

> of boy delinquents has 

1818 . . . 

, . . 181 J 

| been very nearly tripled. 


Married .] At Liverpool, the Rev. John B. Monk, 
A.M. fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Jane, 
daughter of Robert Ward, esq. of Liverpool — At 
Bolton, Edward Heelis, esq. captain in the first 
royal Lancashire militia, to Alice, eldest daughter 
of George Rice, esq. Birkett Cottage, nearWigan — 
At Manchester, Richard Walker Rushforth, esq. to 
Mbs Elizabeth Gill, Crescent, Salford — At War- 
rington, Mr. W. C. Watinough, to Miss Jane 
8tubbs. 

Died.] At Manchester, Mr. John Robinson, at- 
torney, 58 — At Ulverston, Sarah Fell, 84, relict of 
Dr. Fell, one of the society of Friends — At Liver- 
pool, Caroline, wife of Mr. Barnett Oakes, of the 
Courier office, 24 — Edward, son ofR. M. Kynaston, 
esq. of Oswestry — At Fairfield, Thomas Tarleton 
Falkner, 27, eldest son of Edward Falkner, esq. — 
At Walton- le-dale, Mr. Henry Wilson. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.'] At Leicester, John Booth Freer, M.D. 
to Martha, second daughter of Sir William Walker 
— Thomas Vowe, esq. of Hallaton, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the late James Howes, eaq. of Strat • 
ford, Essex — At Loughborough, Mr. Hawley, of 
East Lake, Nottinghamshire, to Miss Rebecca 
Cotes, of the former place. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

DfrtA.] At Burwell Park, the lady of M. B. 
Lister, es<u,of a son. 

Married/] At Tetford, J. Goodbame, gent, of 
Boston, to Mbs Soulby, of the former place — At 
Boston, Mr. Robert Caparn, of Newark, to Miss 
Capant — At Haxey, Mr. John Gunby, to Miss 
Jefferson, of Burnham — At Bawtry, Mr. Broughton, 
attorney, to Miss Goody — At Misterton, near Guis- 
borough, Mr. William Hopkins, to Miss Carr, of 
Stockwith — Mr. E. Jakes, to Miss Cousins. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Henry Lee, esq. 28, late second 
officer of the E. I. C.*s ship Charles Grant-— At 
Kilhngholme, Mrs. Tesh, 71 — At Kirkby Green, 
Mr. Nicholas Taylor — At Belchford, Mrs. Watson 
—At Loughton, Mr. Stainton, 54. 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. George Lucas, A. B. is preferred to the 
rectory of Billockley ; patron, C. Lucas, esq. of 
Filby. — The Rev. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
ton; patron, John Vernon, esq. Lincoln’s Inn. — 
The Rev. W. Kilktt, A. B. to the vicarage of Ken- 
ninghall ; patron, the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


Birth.] At Bonham Parsonage, Mrs. George 
Day, of a daughter. 

Married. ] At Norwich, the Rev. John Alex- 
ander, to Miss Priscilla Wraith, of Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire — At Wells, the Rev. V. Hill, rector, to 
Miss Dickens, of Binhom — At Freethorpe, Robert 
Browne, esq. of Reedham, to Miss Lucy Ann Read 
— At North Wabham, the Rev. James Browne, to 
Miss Gedge, of Honing — At Yarmouth, Mr. John 
Cole, of Thorpe Abbotts, to Miss Span ton, of the 
former place. 

Died.] At East Dereham, the relict of Thomas 
Wilson, esq. — At West Dereham, Mr. Thomas 
Shorten — At Yarmouth, James Fbher, esq. for- 
merly of Bombay, 85. He served the office of 
mayor of Yarmouth in 1774 and 1809 — Captain 
Thomas Riches, 71 — Fraiices, wife of Captain 
James Flight, 71 — Mr. Francb Ives— At Holt, Mn. 
Johnson, relict of Mr. Richard Johnson, surgeon 
— At Filby, Mrs. Mary Juby, 52 — At Keswick 
Mills, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Toll, 19. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Northampton, Mr. Peck, of Wel- 
lingborough, to Miss Caroline Clark, of Northamp- 
ton — At Moulton, the Rev. Francis Wheeler, to 
Mbs Elizabeth Rodgers — At Everdon, Mr. Wm. 
Warr, to Miss Sarah Goff, of Weedon Lodge — At 
Upper Weedon, Mr. Samuel Billing, to Mbs Earl 
— AkHeathencote, Mr. Caleb Parker, to Miss Atter- 
bury, of Hollowell. 

Died.] At Northampton, John 9t. Mawe, esq. 
A. B. 22, only son of Mr. Mawe, of the Strand, 
London. He died as a Christian should die, sending 
forth his last breath in humble prayer, and cheering 
with a heavenly hope the afflicted authors of hb 
being, who sat by the bed of death, beholding hb 
victory over the grave, and gathering from hb un- 
subdued reliance upon the life beyond the tomb, 
the only solace this world could impart. Hb lite* 
rary attainments kept pace with the developement 
of a mind of extraordinary comprehension; and 
hb friends have to mourn, in hb early departure, 
the premature close of a career which was full of 
promised honour and distinction — Mbs Mary Bil- 
lington — At Ravens thorpe, Mrs. Sarah Goodrich, 
wife of the Rev. W. Goodrich — At Loddington 
Hall, Mary, relict of Charles Morris, esq. 89— At 
Orlingbury, Amelia, eldest daughter of Allen Young, 
esq. 15 — At Hardingstone, Mrs. Brothers — At 
Peterborough, bya fall from hb horse^John Atkin- 
son, gent. 42— At Great Brington, Mrs. Marston, 85 
— At Gay ton, Alice, wife of Mr. James Payne, 64 
At Kingsthorpe Lodge, Mrs. Green. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] John Murray Ayneley, esq. of Little 
Harle Tower, to Emma Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Peach Peach, esq. of Tockington House, 
Gloucestershire — At Berwick, Mr. James Peat, of 
Glasgow, to Miss Mary Morrison, of the former 
place — At Newcastle, Mr. John Binney, to Mbs 
Eleanor Curry, of Wall’s End. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mr. Edward Humble, 
bookseller, of that town, 66 — Mr. John Middle- 
mas, 36 — At Elswick, near Newcastle, John 
Hodgson, esq. — At Kirkhaugh, the Rev. Thomas 
Kirkley, 39 years rector of that place, 76— At 
Moralee, near Wark, Mr. Thomas Laidler, 76. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bees ton, Mr. James Betts, of 
Newark, to Mbs Catherine Maria Hurt, of the for* 
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mer place— At Nottingham, Mr. S. Towle, to Miss 
Eliza Attenborough, of Bradmorc — Mr. Thomas 
Davtdsou, surgeon, to Miss Sarah Cargill, of Fort 
Augustus, N. B. — At Newark, Mr. Daniel Bell, 
to Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Grigg. 

Died.] At Nottingham, George Bott, dentist, 
one of the society of Friends, 72 — Mrs. Tatham — 
Mrs. Catherine Ellis, 81— At Newark, Mr. Thomas 
Kumley, 00 — At Bee* ton, Mrs. Bond, 73. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Sarsden, the Rev. Charles Barter, of 
a son. 

Married.] Mr. Thorne, of Banbury, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late Martin llacster, of 
Pershore, esq. — At Chippingnorton, Win. Brown, 
esq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of Norman 
,Bond, esq. of Abergwilly, Carmarthenshire. 

Died.] At his rooms, in Magdalen Hall, the 
Rev. Wm. West Green, D. D. (JO, rector of Hus- 
bands Bosworth, Leicestershire, one of the lecturers 
of Carfex, and for 29 years vice principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall — Mr. John Meredith, 67 — At Rose Hill, 
near Oxford, Mr. James Trcdwell, 28 — At Putney, 
Surrey, the Right Hon. Lord Charles Spencer, 80, 
brother of the late Duke of Marlborough, formerly 
representative of this county, and for many years 
colonel of the Oxfordshire militia — At Marston, 
near Oxford, Mr. Robert Haines, 39 — At Neithrop, 
Mr. Bolton, a respectable fanner and grazier — At 
Thame, Mrs. Frances Coles, 96 — Mrs. Eelcs, 96. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oakham, Mr. William Stafford, 
of Teigh, to Miss Mary Buttress, of the former 
place — In London, the Hon. Charles Noel Noel, 
eldest son of Sir Gerard Noel, bart. M. P. for this 
county, to Arabella, second daughter of Sir James 
fiaralyn Williams, of Clovelly Court, Devon, and 
of Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire, bart. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The bill for lighting the town of Shrewsbury 
with gas has received the royal assent. 

The Rev. Charles Walcot, B. A. of Trinity coll. 
Oxford, has been instituted to the living of Hopton 
Wafers, in this county ; patron, Thomas Botfield, 
esq. of Hopton Court. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury, Major Parry, royal 
marines, to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Edward Loyd, esq. of Tpfnant, Montgo- 
meryshire— At Much Wenlock, T. France, jun. 
esq. solicitor, of St. John’s, near Worcester, to 
Miss S. E. Radnor, only daughter of Edward Ho- 
wells, esq. of the former place, banker — At Ludlow, 
Mr. Wm. Passey, surgeon, of Knighton, to Mrs. 
Ayre6, widow of Mr. Ayres, surgeon, of that place 
—At Ellesmere, Mr. Sandlands, to Miss Crane, of 
the Lodge. 

Died.] At Ludlow, much esteemed by his fa- 
mily and friends, Mr. Benjamin Hughes, 88 — At 
Batli, Laura, third daughter of the late Robert 
More, esq. of Linley Hall, in this county — At 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Frances Wingfield, only surviving 
daughter of the late John Wingfield, M. D. — In 
Dogpole Court, Shrewsbury, the Rev. William 
Calcott, of Cainham Court, in this county, and 
many years rector of Great Witley, Worcester- 
shire, 63. His unaffected piety, extensive charities, 
and zeal for the Established Church, of which he 
was an able advocate, will long be had in remem- 
brance by all who had the advantage of his ac- 
quaintance — At Bridgenorth, Joseph Milner, gent. 
73— At Bellswardine, Wm. Henry Harnage, esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bristol new gaol is finished; and it is the opinion 
of every judicious person by whom it has been 
visited, that there is not a more complete structure 
of the kind in the kingdom. 

The Rev. James Hooper is preferred to the rec- 
tory of Stowel, in this county. 

Births.] At Cpcott House, near Taunton, the 
lady of George Gardiner, esq. of a daughter — At 
Bath, the lady of John Carruthers, esq. late of the 
supreme court, Madras, of a son — At the Parson- 
age, Combeflowry, near Taunton, the lady of the 
Rev. J. H. Bradney, of a daughter — At the Deanery, 
Wells, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Ryder, of a son. 

Married.] At Bath, Captain Grant, of the East 
I ndia service, nephew of the celebrated Mrs. Grant, 
the Highland authoress, to Miss Griffics Williams, 
daughter of Sir George G. Williams, of the Circus 
— Col. J. Butler, LieuL-governor of the royal 
military college, Sandhurst, to Frances Cornelia, 
second daughter of Col. Glover, of Pultcney-street, 
Bath — The Rev. Charles Turner, to Mary, fifth 
daughter of Mr. Banks — Mr. Thomas Shell, to 
Miss Sarah Hester, Chattertou — At Shcpton Mal- 
lett, Mr. Wm. Kelly, to Miss Elizabeth Downo, of 
Sandford Orcas. 

Died.] At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of Rear Admiral 
Christie, of Baberton, co. Mid Lothian, and ddest 
daughter of the late Admiral Brathwailc — Miss 
Frances Mary Kyan — Mrs. Charles Eyre — At 
Taunton, Miss Shepherd — At Clifton Hot Wells, 
Mrs. Mytton, wife of John Mytton,esq. of Halston, 
Salop, only surviving daughter of Lady Jones, and 
sister of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart.- — At Bowlish 
House, Shepton Mallet, T. Green, esq. He hkd 
taken bis accustomed walk before dinner, and re- 
turning to his parlour, sat down and instantly ex- 
pired. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married .] At Wolverhampton, Mr. Jasper 
Cliveley, to Miss Mary Milner — At Burton-upon- 
Trent, Mr. Wm. Cox, to Miss Mary Smith. 

SUFFOLK. 

The display at Ipswich at the chairing of Messrs. 
Lennard and Halditnand,was great beyond parallel. 
In the procession, which extended a mile in length, 
the horsemen exceeded 3000, and the carriages 100, 
of which the greater part had four, and some six 
horses. 

Births.] At Grundisburgh, the lady of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Frere, of a daughter — At Worlington, the 
lady of the Rev. James Gibson, of a danghter. 

Aforri«L] At Bury St. Edmund's, John Har- 
court Powell, esq. jun. to Mary Agnes, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Wadding ton, prebendary of 
Ely — The Rev. dames Blomeftcld, to Anna, eldest 
daughter of John Smith, esq. of Bury — At Orftyd, 
Mr. H. Randall, to Miss Let itia Wade, of Gedgravc 
— At Stowmarket, Mr. Robert Ransom, solicitor, of 
Gray’s Inn, to Miss Eliza Bayley, of the former 
place — At Woodbridge, Mr. James Martin, to Miss 
Elizabeth Salkeld — The Rev. C. F. Parker, rector 
of Ringshall, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Joseph Eyre, rector of St. Giles, Reading. 

Died.] In London, Frances, eldest daughter of 
John Fitzgerald, esq. of Bredfield-house, in this 
county, 18 — At Braudes ton-hall, Mrs. Revctt, re- 
lict of J. Revett, esq. of that place — At Bury, Mrs. . 
Martin, 68 — At Ipswich, Mrs. Davie, 88 — At Eye, 

89, the Rev. Robert Malyn, 59 years rector of Kir- 
ton, and since 1812 rector of Tliomham Magpa and 
Parva, Suffolk. -JHc was formerly of Jesus college. 
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Cambridge, where he proceeded A. B. in the year 
1753. He wu the oldest freeman of the corpora- 
tion of Eye, and was chaplain on board the Prince 
Frederick at the taking of Louisburgh in the year 
1758, and one of the few remaining persons pre- 
sent at the death of General Wolfe, at the taking 
of Quebec, 1759 — At Stoneham Parra, Mr. Joseph 
Alexander, 96 — At Layham, Mrs. M. Kettle — At 
Holesworth, Isaac Avame, clerk, A. M. 80, for- 
merly of Queen’s college, Cambridge; 84 years 
rector of Halesworth, with the vicarage of Chedis- 
ton annexed, and 48 years rector of Bassingham, in 
Norfolk. He was a man of strong sense and the 
strictest integrity ; of warm and generous feelings ; 
and a most sincere and steady friend ; and his 
memory will be affectionately cherished in the 
hearts of those, amongst whom he had so long re- 
sided, and to whom he had become endeared by a 
genuine benevolence of mind, and a conscientious 
and uniform observance of all those moral and re- 
ligious duties on the performance of which the 
pious Christian humbly builds his hopes of aliappy 
eternity. 

SURREY. 

The Rev. E. James, M. A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, is preferred to the perpetual curacy of 
Mortluke. 

Married .] At Malden, the Rev. H. Williams, to 
Selina, youngest daughter of the late Rev. It. A. 
Johnson, of Wistanstow, Salop. 

Died.] On Richmond Green, John Hussey, esq. 
78 — At Lympsfteld Parsonage-house, P. R. Mayne, 
16, eldest son of the Rev. R. Mayne — At Farnham, 
the wife of Mr. Holiest, solicitor — At Epsom, 
Susan, wife of John Ashley Warre, esq. 23. 

SUSSEX. 

Birth.] At Binderton-house, the lady of Chris- 
topher Teesdalc, esq. of a son. 

Married .] At Brighton, Hugh Ingram, of Steyn- 
ing, esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Stileman Bostock, of East Grinstead — At 
Lewes, Mr. Weedon, of Wendover, Bucks, to Miss 
Ann Saxby. 

Died.] At Brighton, Robert WeUjL esq. of 
Chester- place, Kennington, 25 — At WUmington, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of Richard King Sampson, 
esq. of Hailsham — At Arundel, Catherine, widow 
of the Rev. John Griffiths, of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, 82. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Lea, A. M. of Trinity college, 
Oxford, has been collated by the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, to the vicarage of Bishops 
Itchington, in this county. 

Birthe .] At Warwick, the lady of C. Wake, 
M. D. of a son — At Barton Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. J. Scholefield, of a son. 

Married.] At Rugby, the Rev. Charles Eddy, of 
Guilsborongh, Northamptonshire, to Miss Birch, 
of Rugby, and daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Birch, of South Thoresby, Lincolnshire — At Ly- 
mmgton, Henry S. Pearson, esq. son of the late Sir 
Richard Pearson, to Caroline, daughter of the late 
John Lyons, of St. Austin's, near Lymington, esq. 
— At Warwick, the Rev. A. C. H. Morrison, M. A. 
to Frances Mary, second daughter of the late Rev. 
W. Wilton, rector of South Stoke, and vicar of 
Kirk ford, Sussex. 

Died.] At his house, Islington, near Birmingham, 
Thomas Laughlicr, esq. 61 — At Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, Mr. Joseph Joynson, 32. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Married .] At Kendal, Mr. Wm. Braithwaite, 
of Hutton, to Miss Mary Gibson, of Kendal — Mr. 
E. Bradley, to Miss E. Dickenson — Mr. James 
Lindsay, to Miss Jane Atkinson — The Rev. Henry 
Wilkinson, M. A. fellow of St. John’s coll. Cam- 
bridge, to Agnes, eldest daughter of the late Arthur 
9hepherd, esq. of Shaw End, in this county. 

Died.] Ann, wife of the Rev. John Langton 
Leech, M. A. vicar of Askham, 56. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Salisbury, Thomas Howard Fen- 
wick, esq. royal engineers, to Marianne, second 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough — At 
Bradford, Mr. Daniel Flemings, to Miss Eliza Tay- 
lor, of Trowbridge — At Wootton Bassett, Charles 
James Axford, esq. to Catherine Isles, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Humphry Evans, late rector of 
Glanvilles-Wooton, Dorset — At Trowbridge, Mr. 
G. Wicks, to Miss Eliza Treasure,, of Beckington. 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mr. Joachim Hibbcrd, 59 
— At Devizes, in the prime of life, Mr. Powell, 
painter — At Bradford, Mr. William Wall, 75. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Davies, M. A. vicar of Marable, 
lias been presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
vicarage of Bayton, in this county, void by the 
death of the Rev. Robert Knight. 

Married.] At Pedmore, Henry, youngest son of 
Wm. 8mith, esq. banker, Birmingham, to Susan, 
second daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Smith, of 
the Heath Farm, near Stourbridge — At Brom* grove, 
the Rev. Thomas Thomas, to Miss Dale, of Leaton. 

Died.] At Droitwich, Jonathan, son of the Rev. 
Jonathan Jaques, 26, rector of St. Andrew’s — At 
Bewdley, Thomas Jacob White, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Three new churches are about to be built in 
Leeds, each capable of containing 1200 persons. 
The inhabitants of Leeds are to purchase the sites, 
and the king’s commissioners for building new 
churches have agreed to be at the expense of the 
erections. The situations fixed on are. Meadow- 
lane, Quarry-hill, and Wood house. 

The Rev. F. Wrangham, M. A. P. R. S. is pre- 
ferred to the archdeaconry of Cleveland, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Archdeacon Baillie Hamilton. 

The Rev. John Overton, B. A. is preferred to the 
vicarage of Ellhoughton; and the Rev. Ralph 
Spoffbrth, M. A. to the vicarage of Eastrington, 
near Howden. The Rev. Joseph Mitchinson to the 
perpetual curacy of Th organ by. 

Birth.] At his seat at Nun-Apleton, the lady 
of Sir Wm. M. Milner, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At York, Lieut. -col. H. A. Gordon, of 
5th dragoon guards, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late Joseph Bilton, esq. of York— E. J. Lockwood, 
of Richmond, esq. to Miss Sparke, late of Bury St. 
Edmund’s — At Thornton in Lonsdale, Ralph 8. 
Pemberton, of Llanelly, second son of Richard 
Pemberton, esq. high sheriff for the co. of Carmar- 
then, to Ann Mary, only daughter of the late 
Thomas Rippon, esq. of Low Mile, co. Durham — 
At Bradford, Mr. John Rouse, to Miss Clapham, of 
Keighley — At Whitkirk, the Rev. Wm. Lindley, 
of Hal ton, to Miss Anne Graveley. 

Died.] At Stainton, the Rev. Charles Baillie 
Hamilton, archdeacon of Cleveland, second son of 
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the late Hon. George Baillta, of Jerviswood, and 
cousin to the Earl of Haddington — At Wholsey 
Grange, near Market Weight on, Cornelius Bow. 
man, esq. 45 — At Hull, 83, Mr. Bailey Marley, 62 
years organist of St. Mary’s church, and one of the 
last survivors of the old school of music — At Brid> 
lington, Mrs. Thomas Dale— At Sharrow, Mr. John 
Shearwood, solicitor. 

WALES. 

That fine relic of baronial magnificence, Chirk 
Castle, in Denbighshire, which had remained in an 
unrepaired state during the late suit in\ chancery 
respecting the Myddleton property) is now being 
restored to its Gothic beauty. 

The handsome new public rooms at Aberystwith 
were opened on Saturday July 1, to the numerous 
and fashionable company at present at that bath- 
ing-place. 

About forty stone coffins were lately discovered, 
in making the new road between London and 
Holyhead, at Dol Trebethaw. On some of the 
coffins there are inscriptions, but they have not yet 
been deciphered. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has appointed 
the Rev. Evan Griffith, late senior assistant at the 
royal free grammar-school in Shrewsbury, to be 
master of the free erammar-school, Swansea. 

The Rev. James Evans, B. D. is instituted by 
the Earl of Plymouth to the vicarage of Penerth, 
with Lavcmock annexed, i.ear Cardiff. 

Married.'] At Clyro, Radnorshire, Thomas 
Fran« is Kennedy, of Dunura, Ayrshire, esq. M. P. 

only daughter of the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly — At Llanfyllin, the Rev. Edward Davies, 
to Miss Sarah Lewis — At Llandoggctt, Denbigh- 
shire, John Fernihough, esq. of Liverpool, to Miss 
Salt, of Wcm. 

Hied.] \ i Holyhead, Richard Griffiths, esq. 6U, 
late agent for his majesty’s post-office packets on 
the Holyhead and Dublin stations — At Brynglas, 
near Beaumaris, Mr. Owen Williams — At Emlyn 
Cottage, Cardiganshire, Mary, daughter of the late 
Captain Brigstock — At Llanidloes, Mrs. Susan 
Uwvu, 100. 

SCOTLAND. 

AirUh] At Warriston Crescent, Edinbuigh, the 
lady of Lieut. -col. Moodie, of a daughter. , 

Married.] At KUpaun’s Castle, the seat of 
Lord Gray, John Grant, esq. of Kilgraston, to the 
Hon. Margaret Gray, his lordship's 2d daughter — At 
Glasgow, Josiali Howard, esq. late of Stockport, 
Cheshire, to Janet Buchanan, youngest daughter 
of James Provsnd, esq. of Glasgow — At Edinburgh, 
Captain James Stirling, R. N. of Glenlyan, to 
Mary, third daughter of the late Day Hort Mac- 
dowall, esq. of Castle Semple — At Creetown, the 
Rev. John Sibbald, of Kirkmabrack, to Mias Mar- 
garet Young. 

Died.] The Hpn. Fletclier Norton, senior baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, one of the 
oldest judges in the kingdom, having sat in that 


court 44 years— At EdkiburgtL Dr. John Murray, 
whose z^al for chemical science, and abilities as a 
teacher, have for many years largely contributed to 
the celebrity of the school of medicine in his native 
city — At Soroba, Argyllshire, Mary, daughter of 
Major Macdougall. 

IRELAND. 

Birtht.] In Dublin, the lady of the Hon. A. A. 

Hely Hutchinson, a son — The lady of Richard B. 
Warren, esq. a daughter — At Annsgift, co. Cork, 
the lady of John Bagwell, esq. a son and heir — At 
Knockdrim, co. Westmeath, the lady of Captain 
Miller, a son. 

Married.] In Dublin, Sir William Cox, oCCool- 
clilFe, co. Wexford, to Miss Anna Hickson, of Din- 
gle, co. Kerry — The Rev. Wright Willett, to Miss 
Emily Gynor — In Carlow, Robert Fleury, of Wa- 
terford, barrister, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
John Fitzmaurice, esq. of Marble Hill, Carlow — In 
Waterford, Anthony Lanphier, esq. of Pnxkstown, 
to Miss Thomasina Russell, of New Ross — At 
Lurrlia, eo. Tipperary, Col. Arthur Disney; of Bal- 
lysax, to Ellen, daughter of Gyles Eyre, of Eyre 
Court, co. Galway, esq. — At Loughborough, co. 
Clare, Garrett Molony, esq. to Miss- Catherine 
O’Meara, of Limerick — At Tipperary, the Rev. 
Wm. S. Birch, to Anna Maria, second daughter of 
John P. Paul, esq. of High Grove, Gloucestershire. 

Died.] At Mary Vale, near Newry, Captain 
Wm. Crow, late of the 87th regt. — At ClonHede 
Glebe-House, the Rev. Wm. Richardson, D. D. 80, 
well known to the literary world by his refutation 
of the Huttonian theory of the alternate decay and 
reproduction of the earth, and to the agriculturist 
by the zeal with which he brought* into notice the 
Valuable properties of the florin grass — At Caher, 
at the great age of 106, the Rev. James Keating. 

He .was parish priest of Kilgobinet, co. Waterford, 

72 years ago, and afterwards at Clogbeen for more. - 
than 40 yg*ia-T-£t Ennis, George Voker, esq. 56, ot 
Kilcolman, co/Limerick-^-ln Black Rock, Cork# 

Mrs. Croker, relict of Walter Croker, esq. of v 
Qloniqel, and sister-in-law of J. W. Croker, esq. of 
the Admiralty — At Annakissy, the lady of Pierce 
JJpgl$„esq. oitf t^icond daughter of Sir Richard 
IN^gie, bart,— -At Bundorpm, John Aiken, esq. of. 
Pettigo, justice of the, peace for the counties of 
Fermanagh and Donegal. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At St. Vincent’s, of a consumption, Wra.Otfrey, 
esq. 23, second son ; 6f the late President Drewry 
Ottley of that island, and brother to the present 
Sir Richard Ottley — At Berne, Madame Charlotte 
James De Lerber, 428, wife of Major-general Du 
Suere De Lerber, of the Swiss artillery, and yo ung e s t 
daughter of Sir Walter James, bart. — In February 
last, of a fever, whilst an his return from. the expo** 
dition in the Persian Gulf; Edmund, youngest bro- 
ther of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart.— At Calcutta, 
Major-gen. Jqlw Garstin, of tlie royal engineers,^ • 
after a residence of',4j4 y/rara in that climate — In / .V 
Paris, Thomas Deasy, $s<j. of Pateil v co. Cork. *♦ 
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MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY TORRENS. 

SIR Henry Torrens, the present ad- he had recovered from his wound he re- 
jutant-general, is a native of Ireland, joined his regiment, just as the army 
and was bom in the city of Londonderry, was advancing to the attack and storm- 
in 1779* His father the Rev. Thomas ing of a strong line of redoubts, by the 
Torrens, and his mother, a lady of con- possession of which the enemy held the 
siderable beauty and accomplishments, island in subjection. After assisting in 
died while he was yet an infant, leaving driving the French from these important 
him and his three brothers under the pro- positions, and in finally expelling them 
tection of their grandfather the Rev. Dr. from St. Vincent's, Sir Henry Torrens 
Torrens. Of his affectionate care, how- was for six months employed in constant 
ever, they were also soon deprived ; and skirmishing with the natives of the 
young Henry was placed under the guar- Carib country, who, having joined the 
dianmip of his uncle, the Rev. Dr. Tho- French interest, took refuge in the 
mas Torrens, who was a fellow of the uni- mountains and fastnesses. At this time 
versity of Dublin, and one of the most though only holding the rank of lieu- 
distinguished of his day for literary at- tenant, he was entrusted with the com- 
tainments and colloquial powers. Being mand of a fort. 

destined for the army, Henry was sent. The extensiveUperations and the splen- 
at an early age, to Bates' military ac*- did achievements by Which, in the fatter 
demy in Dublin. Here he was remark- years of the struggle against France, 
able for the warmth of his social feel- the British troops decided the fete of 
ings; and in consequence of his ever Europe, have in a manner obliterated 
buoyant and joyous spirit, he was known from the public the Colonial conquests 
among his youthful companions by the with which the revolutionary war com- 
familiar appellation of Happy Harry, mebced. Yet never did the British 
In November 1793, when he was about soldier display more courage, or sustain 
fourteen years of age, he commenced more hardship, than during the attack 
his military career, and obtained an en- upon the French West India islands 
signey in the 52d regiment. In June under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Even 
1794, he was promoted to a lieutenancy the officers were unable to obtain any 
in the 9$d regiment ; and in December better fare than the salt rations issued 
1796, was removed to the 63d regiment, from the stores ; nor in that burning 
With this corps he joined the expedition climate could they ever venture to re- 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, for the fresh themselves by sleeping without 
reduction of the enemy's Colonies in the their clothes. In what maoner Sir 
West Indies. Henry Torrens, bore himself during the 

During this arduous service, our difficulties and hardships of this his first 
young soldier was happy in having fre- campaign we have already attempted to 
quent opportunities ot distinguishing state, and shall merely add two facts, 
himself. He acted with the grenadier as marking the opinion entertained of 
battalion at the taking'of St. Lucie, and his conduct by those who witnessed it. 
was wounded by a musauet ball, in the On the return of the troops to Jamaica, 
upper part of the right thigh, in an ac- the general rewarded his services by a 
tion which took place on tne 1st of May company in one of the West India corps 
1796, during the siege of Morne For- then forming ; and on one occasion, 
tun6. This wound compelled him to when quitting the regiment with which 
remain behind, while the army under he had been acting, the non-commis- 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie proceeded to sioned officers and soldiers under his 
the attack of St. Vincent’s. At such a command insisted upon bearing him 
period, however,' the pain and danger in triumph upon their shoulders, as a 
of a premature removal appeared pre- rude but touching mark of their attach- 
fermble to inactive security ; and before ment and admiration. 
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In 1798 Sir Henry Torrens returned 
to England,; and at the close of that 
year embarked for Portugal, as aid-de- 
camp to General Cuyler, who com- 
manded the British auxiliary army sent 
to protect that country from the threa- 
tened invasion of the Spaniards under 
French influence. While holding this 
situation he was removed from the West 
India corps to the 20th regiment of 
foot; ana hearing that his regiment 
was to form a part of the force destined 
for Holland, under the Duke of York, 
he immediately relinquished the advan- 
tages of his staff situation for the post of 
honourable danger. He served in all 
the different actions of this sanguinanr 
campaign, during which the British 
army sustained its nigh character, though 
the object of the expedition failed. The 
inundation of the country, and defeat 
of the Austrian army upon the Rhine, 
which enabled the French to assemble 
a force four times more numerous than 
ours, compelled our troops, after many 
a desperate struggle* to evacuate Hol- 
land. In the last of these contests, 
which was fought between Egmont and 
Harlaam, Sir Henry Torrens was again 
desperately wounded. *A musquet ball 
passed quite through his right thigh and 
lodged in the left, from which it was 
found impossible to extract it, and 
where it still remains, subjecting him at 
times to great uneasiness. 

A circumstance occurred at this time 
which deserves to be recorded. On the 
2d of October 1799, a severe action was 
fought near Alkmaar, and some of our 
officers, amobgst whom was Sir Henry 
Torrens, imagining that they had pur- 
chased secunty for a few days, rode 
into that town for the purpose of view- 
ing the pl&ce, and enjoying the rarity of 
a good dinner. While this dinner was 
in preparation. Sir Henry Torrens sat 
down in the coffee-room to make some 
notes in his journal ; but seeing Major 
Kemp, then aid-de-camp to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, ride hastily into the town, 
he started from his unfinished task, to 
ask the news. From Major Kemp he 
learned that the French had made an 
unexpected advance upon the English 
troops, and that the division to wnich 
he was attached was under orders for 
immediate action. Without waiting to 
return for his papers and his pocket- 
book, containing berween forty and 
fifty pounds, which he had left on the 
table, he mounted his horse, and in a 
moment was at full speed. He arrived 
in time to place himself at the head of 


his company, just before the com- 
mencement of that action, in which he 
was so desperately wounded. A con- 
siderable tune afterwards he revisited 
Alkmaar, and calling at the inn he had 
so abruptly left, received his papers and 
his purse, which had been with scru- 
pulous honesty preserved. 

On his return from Holland, Sir 
Henry Torrens was promoted to a ma- 
jority in one of the fencible regiments 
then raising. The formation of the 
corps devolved upon him as being the 
only officer possessing permanent rank ; 
ana he subsequently embarked with it 
for North America. Here he remained 
until the autumn of 1801, when having 
effected an exchange to the 86th, then 
in Egypt, he joined and took the com- 
mand of the corps in that country. 
When the expedition to Egypt had 
effected its object. Sir Henry Torrens 
matched his regiment across the De- 
sert, and embarked at a port of the Red 
Sea for Bombay. Here he was taken 
extremely ill in consequence of a coup de 
soleil, and was obliged to take his pas- 
sage to England, in order to save his 
life. The snip in which he embarked 
for Europe touched at St. Helena ; the 
climate and the society of that island 
restored him to health, and gave a new 
impulse to his feelings : ana he prose- 
cuted the voyage no further. 

The government of the island of St. 
Helena was at this time held by Colonel 
Robert Patton, a gentleman in whom 
the militaiy character was united with 
that of the philosopher and man of let- 
ters. In the. works which he has given 
to the public, profound and origin3 re- 
flections are conveyed in a style of classic 
elegance. In his “Historical Review 
of the Monarchy and Republic of 
Rome,” and in his “ Principles of Asia- 
tic Monarchies,” the influence of pro- 
perty upon society and government is ex- 
plained and illustrated in a veiy masterly 
manner. The principles established in 
the latter work have been adopted by 
Mr. Mill in his excellent History of 
British India. The publications of 
Governor Patten, however, have not 
attained a circulation at all commensu- 
rate with their merit; for, to borrow 
his own language, “ A work of investi- 
gation and research it is almost impos- 
sible to render entertaining or popular. 
The precious ore of truth lies deep, and 
must be dug for : the flowers which at* 
tract general admiration are all gathered 
on the surface.” 

We shall not enter into the abstruse 
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disquisition whether talents are here- 
ditary in families ; but we believe it will 
be generally# conceded that, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, parents may, to 
a certain extent, succeed in impressing 
their own characters upon their chil- 
dren. The daughters of Governor Pat- 
ton acquired the accomplishments of 
their father. Some notion of their at- 
tainments may be gathered from the 
circumstance that, while they resided in 
Scotland, previous to their settling at 
St. Helena, they were the only females 
admitted into that brilliant coterie of 
wits and philosophers, the members of 
which have since acquired so much 
celebrity as the conductors of the Edin- 
burgh Review. Our readers will be pre- 
pared to anticipate that in the society of 
Government House, Sir Henry Torrens 
was exposed to other wounds than those 
of war. He became enamoured of Miss 
Sally Patton, and married at the early 
.age of twenty-four. In this instance, 
however, reflection and reason have 
sanctioned the instinctive impulse of 
the heart ; and the most fortunate events 
in Sir Henry Torrens’ meritorious and 
prosperous career, are his touching at 
the island of St. Helena, and forming a 
congenial and happy union, 

“ Where mind preserves the conquest beauty won." 

In 1803 Sir Henry Torrens rejoined 
his regiment in India, and remained in 
the field until he was again driven from 
the country by extreme and dangerous 
illness ; in 1805 he returned to England, 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and 
was employed in the Staff as Assistant 
Adjutant-general for the Kent district; 
and in 1807, he joined the expedition 
against South America, as Military Se- 
cretary to the Commander of the Forces. 
At the attack of Buenos Ayres he re- 
ceived a contusion from a musket-ball, 
which' shattered a small writing appara- 
tus which was slung to his side. When 
this unfortunate expedition returned 
from South America, Sir Henry was 
examined as a witness on the trial of 
General Whitelock. His situation now 
became painful and delicate in the high- 
est degree, being compelled by his oath 
to make known the truth, and bound 
by honour not to divulge the confiden- 
tial communications of his chief. His 
evidence is published with General 
Whitelock’s trial ; and it is only neces- 
sary to say in this place, that he obtain- 
ed the highest credit by the manner in 
which it was given. 

Sir Henry Torrens had now establish- 
ed a character not only for gallantry in 


the field, but for talent, discretion, and 
integrity in the conduct of affairs. The 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, saw nis rising talents, and 
appointed him his Military Secretary. 
In this capacity he embarked with the 
expedition to Portugal in 1808, and was 
present at the battles of Rolleia and Vi- 
miera. When the Duke of Wellington 
was superseded in his command, he re- 
turned with him to England ; and was 
again to have attended him in the same 
capacity, when that consummate Ge- 
neral recommenced his glorious career. 
But the situation of Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-chief being, with- 
out solicitation, offered to him iust at 
this moment, prudence weighed with 
the father of a rising family against the 
ardour of the soldier, and domestic con- 
siderations induced him to forego the 
more active operations of the field, and 
to accept the office. How he discharged 
the difficult and arduous duties which 
now devolved on him, it is almost un- 
necessary to state. Under the immedi- 
ate inspection, and guided by the dis- 
tinguished talents, of his illustrious and 
royal master, we may venture to say, 
that at no period of our military histoiy 
were the arrangements of the British 
army more ably or successfully con- 
ducted. During the eventful war, upon 
the issue of which depended not only 
the fate of England, but of Europe, no- 
thing could more strongly contribute to 
its success than an active and skilful 
direction of our powerful resources, and 
attention to the comfort of the soldier. 
That no one was more fitted for these 
arduous duties than the present Com- 
mander-in-chief, is not only proved by 
the unanimous voices of the army and 
the nation, but by the glorious and tri- 
umphant termination ofthe late sangui- 
nary and protracted struggle. And while 
we thus pay a deserved tribute to the 
illustrious character at the head of the 
army, we cannot withhold his due por- 
tion of applause from the Secretary, Sir 
Henry Torrens. His talents, and his 
laborious attention to the multifarious 
duties of his office, have been universally 
acknowledged ; while his conciliatory 
manners and kind attentions have pro- 
cured him the love of his friends and the 
respect of the whole army. From the 
duties of his office during four years of 
the most active period of the war, he 
was not a single day, scarcely even a 
Sunday, absent ; and never failed, either 
in winter or summer, to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning. These exer- 
tions were rewarded by his appointment. 
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in 181 1 , to a company in the 3d Guards ; 
in 1812, by his being made aid-de-camp 
to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, witn 
the rank of colonel j and in 18 15 (having 
obtained the rank of major-general in 
the brevet of the previous year), by an 
appointment to a regiment. He was 
also honoured with tne medal awarded 
for the battles of Rolleia and Vimiera, 
and with the distinction of Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. But promotion 
and honours were not the only sweeU 
eners of his toil. In his delightful villa 
at Fulham every domestic endearment 
awaited his return after the cares and 
labours of the day. It was impossible 
for his marriage to be otherwise than 
happy. Sir Henry Torrens possesses an 
enlightened intellect and a feeling heart ; 
and in Lady Torrens, excelling in music, 
in painting, and in dramatic literature, 

{ gifted with the powers of reasoning no 
ess than with tne principles of taste. 

And blest with temper whose unclouded my 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 

we recognize those qualities which, from 
the constitution of our nature, a man of 
an enlightened intellect and feeling heart 
is constrained to admire and to love. 
Lady Torrens has, with great success, 
directed the powers of her fine under- 
standing to the most useful of all objects, 
that of practical education. She has six 
children ; and it is impossible to con- 
template the quickness of their under- 
standings, ana the docility of their dis- 
positions, without feeling how much 
may yet be done for society, by early 
training, and a proper attention to the 
circumstances wnicn are calculated to 
awaken the mind and to regulate the 
temper. 

Sir Henry Torrens presents a particu- 
lar exception to the general maxim, that 
a 44 prophet is without honour in his 
own country.” In the autumn of 1 8 1 8, 
he revisited the city of Londonderry, 
the place of his nativity. On this occa- 
sion he was invited to a public enter- 
tainment in the town-hall. Two hun- 
dred gentlemen of the first character in 
the city and county assembled to greet 
his return. Sir George Hill, the mem- 
ber for the city, was in the ohair. When 
the cloth was removed, he rose to pro- 
pose the health of Sir Henry Torrens, 
and addressed him in these words : 

“ Major-general Sir Henry Torrens : 
44 On the part of this numerous and 
most highly respectable assemblage of 
your friends and fellow-citizens, 1 am 
directed to express to you the very great 
gratification which they feci in having 


the honour of receiving you, on this 
occasion, as their guest in your native 
city. The compliment paid to you this 
day is not, permit me to say, of a trivial 
nature ; for it falls to the lot of but very 
few public men to obtain such an un- 
equivocal and ample testimony of esteem 
and approbation as is now conveyed to 
you. We rejoice in receiving you 
amongst us ; and we reward you with 
the universal, unqualified esteem and 
approbation of all the most respectable, 
liberal, and independent gentlemen who 
inhabit the soil from whence you sprung. 
The gentlemen of this city and neigh- 
bourhood who now T surround you, and 
greet your w elcome, are not insensible 
to your qualifications as a military offi- 
cer in the field ; they know ana duly 
appreciate your early promise of heroism 
evinced in almost every quarter of the 
w f orld — both in the East and in the 
West, at the Helder — in Egypt — and in 
Portugal, where the matchless Welling- 
ton himself announced your rising fame 
by appointing you to the most confiden- 
tial situation on his staff. Yet still the 
present source of their gratification is 
your incomparable conduct in discharge 
of your most important duties as Chief 
Secretary to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, under whose military 
administration, aided by your talents and 
advice, the armies of tne United Em- 
pire have been organized in a manner 
unparalleled for excellence in ancient or 
modern times, and which has mainly 
contributed to the wide-extended tri- 
umphs and glory of the British nation. 
These sentiments, most humbly express- 
ed through me, will mark to you. Sir 
Henry Torrens, the disposition of vour 
countrymen in this part of Ireland.” 

During this address, Sir HenryTorrens* 
two brotners, the Rev. John Torrens, 
Archdeacon of Dublin, and Robert Tor- 
rens, Esq. Chairman of Kilmainham, sat 
beside him, under feelings which depriv- 
ed them of utterance. We can conceive 
no scene of prouder triumph or more 
pure delight. 

Sir Henry Torrens has been recently 
appointed to the situation of Adjutant- 
general. His health, which had suf- 
fered from excessive exertion and close 
confinement while he was Military Se- 
cretary, is now entirely restored. If this 
memoir of his life should appear to wear 
the colour of panegyric, the reader will 
be aw'are that the cause is to be found 
in the subject, and not in the writer. 
It is not his fault if a statement of facts 
is the highest praise. 
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LAMIA , AND OTHER POl 

THESE poems are very far superior 
to any which their author has previously 
committed to the press. They have 
nothing showy, or extravagant, or 
eccentric about them ; but are pieces 
of calm beauty, or of lone and self-sup- 
ported grandeur. There is a fine free- 
ness of touch about them, like that 
which is manifest in the old marbles, as 
though the poet played at will his fan- 
cies virginal, ana produced his most 
perfect works without toil. We have 
perused them with the heartiest pleasure 
— for we feared that their youthful au- 
thor was suffering his genius to be en- 
thralled in the meshes of sickly affec- 
tation — and we rejoice to find these his 
latest works as free from all offensive 
peculiarities— as pure, as genuine, and as 
lofty, as the severest critic could desire. 

*' Lamia , 91 the first of these poems, is 
founded on the following passage in 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which 
is given as a note at its close : 

** Philo* trams, in his fourth book de Vita 
Apolltmii , hath a memorable instance in this 
kind, which I may not omit, of one Menip- 
pus tfdmr » young man twenty-five years 
of age, that going betwixt Cencbreas and 
Corinth, met such a phantasm m the habit 
of a fair gentlewoman, which taking him by 
the hand, carried him home to her bouse, in 
the suburbs of Corinth, and told him she 
was a Phoenician by birth, and if he would 
tarry with her, he should hear her sing and 
play, and drink such wine as never any 
drank, and no man should molest him ; but 
she, being fair and lovely, would live and 
die with him, that was fair and lovely to 
behold. The young man, a philosopher, 
otherwise staid and discreet, able to mode- 
rate his passions, though ndt this of love, 
tarried with her a while to his great content, 
and at last married her, to whose wedding, 
amongst other guests, came Apollonius ; 
who, by some probable conjectures, found 
her out to be a serpent, a lamia; and that 
all her furniture was, like Taatadus* gold 
described by Homer, no substance, but mere 
illusions. When she saw herself descried, 
she wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, 
but be would not be moved, and thereupon 
she, plate, house, and all that was in it, 
vanished in an instant: many thousands 
took notice of this fact, for it was done in 
the midst of Greece.” 

Burton's “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Part 8. Sect, a. Memb. l . Stibs. l. 

The poem commences with the de- 
scent of Mercury to Crete, in search of 


* Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
of Endymion : in one vol. foolscap 8vo. 
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a nymph of whom he is enamoured. 
We give the opening passage, as it will 
enable the reader to feel tne airy spirit 
with which the young poet sets forth 
on his career. 

Upon a time, before the faery brood* 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosper on* woodv 
Before King O heron’s bright diadem. 

Sceptre, and mantle, clasp'd with dewy gem. 

Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 

From rushes green, and brake*, and cowslip'd lawns. 

The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft. 

From high Olympus had he stolen light. 

On this side of Jove's clouds, to escape the sight 
Of his great summoner, and made retreat 
Into a forest on the shorts of Crete. 

For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 
A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs knelt ; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons pour'd 
Pearls, while on land they wither'd and adored. 

Fast by the springs where she to bathe was wont. 
And in those meads where sometime she might 
haunt. 

Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any Muse, 
Though Fancy's casket were unlock'd to choose. 

Ah, what a world of love was at her feet t 
So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 
Burnt from his winged heels to either ear. 

That from a whiteness, as the lily clear. 

Blush'd into roses ’mkT his golden hair. 

Fallen in jealous curb about his shoulders bare. 

After seeking the nymph with vain 
search through the vales and woods, as 
he rests upon the ground pensively, he 
hears a mournful voice, 44 such as once 
heard in gentle heart destroys all pain 
but pity,” and perceives in a dusky 
brake a magnificent serpent, with the 
lips of a woman, who addresses him 
in human words, and promises to place 
the nymph before him, if he win set 
her spirit free from her serpent-form. 
He consents — his utmost wishes are 
granted— and the brilliant snake, after a 
convulsive agony, vanishes, and Lamia’s 
soft voice is heard luting in the air. 
Having enjoyed power during her de- 
gradation to send her spirit into distant 
places, she had seen and loved Lycius, 
a youth of Corinth, whom she now 
hastens to meet in her new, angelic 
beauty. He sees and loves her ; and is 
led by her to a beautiful palace in the 
midst of Corinth, which none ever re- 
membered to have seen before, where 
they live for some time in an unbroken 
dream of love. But Lycius, at last, be- 
comes restless in his* happiness, and 
longs to shew his beautiful mistress to 
the world. He resolves to solemnize 
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publicly his marriage festival, against 
which she tremblingly remonstrates in 
vain. Finding she cannot win him 
from his purpose. 

She sets herself high-thoughted how to dress 
Her misery in fit magnificence : 

And the following is the beautiful re- 
sult of her art : 

About the halls, and to and from the doors. 

There was a noise of wings, till in short space 
The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched 
grace. 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
8upportress of the faery- roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 
Fresh carved cedar, mimicicing a glade 
„ Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 

High in the midst, in honour of the bride : 

Two palms and then two plantains, and so on, 

From either side their stems branch’d one to one 
All down the aisled place ; and beneath all 
There ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall 
to wall. 

go canopied, lay an untasted feast 
Teeming with odours. Lamia, regal drest, 

Silently paced about, and as she went. 

In pale contented sort of discontent. 

Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 
The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 
Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first. 

Came jasper pannels; then, anon, there burst 
Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees. 

And with the larger wove in small intricacies. 
Approving all, she faded at self-will, 

And shut the chamber up, dose, hush’d and still. 
Complete and ready for the revels rude, 

When dreadftil guests would come to spoil her 
solitude. 

The fatal day arrives — the guests as- 
semble — Apollonius, the tutor of Ly- 
cius, comes an unbidden guest — but 
all, for a while, is luxury and delighted 
wonder. — 

Soft went the music the soft air along. 

While fluent Greek a vowel# undersong 
Kept np among the guests, discoursing low 
At first, for scarcely was the wine at flow ; 

Bnt when the happy vintage touch# their brains. 
Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 
Of powerful instruments : — the gorgeous dyes, 

The space, the splendour of the draperies. 

The roof of awful richness, nectarous cheer, 
Beautifrtl slaves, and Lamia’s seK; appear. 

Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed. 

And every soul from human trammels freed, 

No more so strange; for merry wine, sweet wine. 
Will makfc Elysian shades not too fair, too divine. 
Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height j 
Flush'd were their cheeks, and bright eyes double 
bright: 

Garlands of every green, and every scent 
From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of bright osier# gold were brought 
High as the handles heap’d, to suit the thought 
Of every guest; that each, as he did please, 


with a frightful scream, and Lycius is 
found, on his high couch, lifeless! 
There is, in this poem, a mingling of 
Greek majesty with fairy luxuriance. 
Which We have not elsewhere seen. The 
fair 'shapes stand clear in their antique 
beauty, encircled with the profuse mag- 
nificence of romance, and m the thick 
atmosphere of its golden lustre ! 

" Isabella” is the old and sweet tale of 
the Pot of Basil, from Boccaccio, which 
forms the groundwork of Barry Corn- 
wall’s delicious Sicilian story. It is 
here so differently told, that we need 
not undertake the invidious task of de- 
ciding which is the sweetest. The 
poem of Mr. Keats has not the luxury 
of description, nor the rich love-scenes, 
of Mr. Cornwall ; but he tells the tale 
with a naked and affecting simplicity 
which goes irresistibly to the neart. 
The following description of Isabella’s 
visit with her old nurse to her lover’s 
grave, and their digging for the head, is 
as wildly intense as any thing which we 
can remember. 

See, as they creep along the river side. 

How she doth whisper to that aged Dame, 

And, after looking round the champaign wide. 

Shows her a knife. — « What feverous hectic 
flame 

Bums in thee, child f — What good can thee betide. 
That thou should’st smile again i**— 1 The even- 
ing came. 

And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed ; 

The flint was there, the berries at his head. 

Who hath not loiter’d in a green church-yard. 

And let his spirit, like a demon-mole, 

Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard. 

To see scull, coffin’d bones, and funeral stole ; 
Pitying each form that hungry Death hath marl’d. 
And filling it once more with human soul? 

Ah ! this Is holiday to what was felt 
When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt. 

She gaz’d into tlie fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did frilly all its secrets tell ; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well ; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow 
like to a native lily of the dell : 

Then with her knife, all sodden, she began 
To dig more fervently than misers can. 

Soon she turn’d up * soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies. 

She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone. 

And put it in her bosom, where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 

Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries : 
Then ’gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care. 

But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 

That old nurse stood beside her wondering. 

Until her heart felt pity to the core 


Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pHknrkl at his ease. 

The awful catastrophe is, however, 
at hand. In the midst of the festivities 
Apollonius fixes his eye upon the cold, 
pallid, beseeching bride — she vanishes 


At sight bf such a dismal labouring, 

And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing : 

Three hours they labour’d at this travail v > t$j 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave. 

And* Isabella did not stamp and rave. 1 
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“ ’I'h® Eve of St. Agnes ” fe a piece of 
consecrated fancy, which shews how a 
young lover, in the purity of heart, went 
to see his gentle mistress, the daughter 
of a baron, as she laid herself in her 
couch to dream in that holy season — 
and how she awoke and these lovers 
fled into the storm — while the father 
and his guests were oppressed with 
strange night-mare, and the old nurse 
died smitten with the palsy. A soft re- 
ligious light is shed over the whole 
story. The following is part of the ex- 
quisite scene in the chamber : 

A casement high and triple-arch’d there was. 

All garlanded with carven lmag*ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask'd wings ; 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 

Fqjl on this casement shone the wintry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast. 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 

Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant bod dice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 

In sort of wakeftil swoon, perplex’d she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 

Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, ind be a bud again. 

8tol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, . 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept. 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo !— 
how fast she slept. 

“ Hyperion, a fragment,” is in a very 
ditterent style. It shews us old Saturn 
after the loss of his empire, and the 
Titans in their horrid cave, meditating 
pevenge on the usurper, and young 
Apollo breathing in tile dawn of hi 
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joyous existence. We do not think any 
thing exceeds in silent grandeur the 
opening of the poem, which exhibits 
Saturn in his solitude : 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn. 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star. 

Sat gray- hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there. 
Not so much life a* on a summers day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d g rass 
Bot where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still d<wdened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold Anger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went. 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bow’d head seem’d lut’nimr to the 
Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 

The picture of the vast abode of Cy- 
bele and the Titans — and of its gigantic 
inhabitants, is in the sublimest style of 
iEschylus. Lest this praise should be 
thought extravagant we will make room 
for tne whole. 

It was a den where no insulting light 
Could glimmer on their tears j where their own 
groans 

They felt, but heard not, for the solid rour 
Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse^ 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep. 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns; 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 

Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon. 
Couches of nigged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubbom’d with iron. All were not assembled : 
Some chain’d in torture, and some wandering. 
Cceus, and Gyges, and Briareus, 

Typhon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 

With many more, the brawniest in assault. 

Were pent in regions of laborious breath ; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 
Their clenched teeth still clench’d, and all thelf 
limbs 

Lock’d up like veins of metal* crampt and 
screw’d; 

Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convuls’d 
With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse. > 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 

Far from her moon had Phoebe wandered ; 

And many else were free to roam abroad. 

But for the main, here found they covert drear. 
8carce images of life, one here, one there. 

Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 

When the chili rain begins at shut of eve. 

In dull November, and their chancel vault. 

The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 
Bach one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 
look, or action of despair. \ 
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Cretu was one ; hk ponderous Iron mace 
Lay by him, and a shatter'd rib of rock 
Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined, 
fapetus another ; in his grasp, 

A serpent's plashy neck ; its barbed tongue 
Squeez'd from the gorge, and all its uncurl'd 
length 

Dead ; and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 

Next Cottus : prone he lay, chin uppermost. 

As though in pain ; for still upon the flint 
He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 
And eyes at horrid working. Nearest him 
Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 
Though feminine, than any of her sons : 

More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 
For she was prophesying of her glory ; 

And in her wide imagination stood 
Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes. 

By Oxus or in Ganges* sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 

So leant she, not so feir, upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 

Above her, on a crag's uneasy shelve. 

Upon his elbow rais'd, all prostrate else, 


ShadowM Bnceladasi once tame and mild 
As grazing ox unworried in the meads j 
Now tiger- passioned, lion- thought ed, wroth* 

He meditated, plotted, and even now 
Was hurling mountains in that second war. 

Not long delay'd, that scar'd the younger Ooda 
To hide themselves In forms of beast ahd bird. 
Not for hence Atlas { and beside him prone 
Phorcus, the sire of Gorgons. Neighbour'd cloae 
Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap . 

Sobb’d Clymene among her tangled hair. 

In midst of all lay Themis, at the fern 
Of Ops the queen ail clouded round from sight; 
No shape distinguishable, more than when 
Thick night confounds the pine-tops with Use 
clouds : 

And many else whose names may not be told. 

We now take leave of Mr. Keats with 
wonder at the gigantic stride which he 
has taken, and with the good hope that, 
if he proceeds in the high and pure style 
which he has now chosen, he will at- 
tain an exalted and a lasting station 
among English poets. 


NOCTBS ATTICA. — REVERSES IN A GARRET. 

CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, SCC. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 


N tiles et ii 

ARCHITECTURE. 

I remember an Italian author who 
proposes consigning his state rooms to 
the different virtues suiting the noble 
inhabitants and guests : chastity, tem- 
perance, honour, integrity, &c. In- 
tegrity lodges a prime minister, tempe- 
rance a city alderman, and chastity a 
young widow of quaKty, See. I Fear 
this writer was somewnat of a wag, 
and' required a delicate duty from the 
master of the mansion. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Students in antiquarian researches are 
valuable persons; and should be con- 
sidered as great law officers in the lite- 
rary world : as they arrest the hand of 
oblivion, and prevent the ravages of 
time from injuring the views of future 
ages, in spite of tne indignant exclama- 
tion of time on these usenil and diligent 
purveyors for futurity. 

Pox on’t, says Time to Thonuz Heame, 

Whatever I forget you learn. 

To such valuable reporters we are much 
indebted, that as we grow old we do not 
subject ourselves to the bitter sarcasm 
of Junius, of being old men without 
the benefits of experience. 

ADVICE AND CAUTION. 

When old persons inveigh against 
the vanity and nonsense of the world. 


ania cap tat. 

in order to check the wishes and ctiRmUy 
of young persons from making their ex- 
periments also, they remind me of the 
indifference with wnich a man hands a 
newspaper to his neighbour, after an 
hour’s enjoyment of it, saying, “ There’s 
nothing in it, sir.” The poet speaks 
more philosophically on this subject. 

— For youth no lew becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wear*, 

Than settled age his tables and his weeds 
Importing health and graveness. 

SUfc ys iW i Hamlet. 

HEALTH. 

How many persons labour under 
lowness of spirits, from not being aware 
that a very slight medical aid would 
liberate them from these “ blue devils. 9 
Were we all able to distinguish moral 
from physical evils, we should not so 
often talk of unhappiness, misery, &c. ; 
and it may be feared that many men 
have applied a pistol to their heads in 
a great agony of mind, when a few 
gentle cathartics would have restored 
them to cheerfulness and health. 

FIELDING AND* RICHARDSON. 
Fielding, like a modem portrait- 
painter or statuary, made his characters 
resemble individuals. Richardson; on 
the contrary, painted from fancy* in 
imitation of the beau ideal, by wlrick 
the statue or painting repretehted no 
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real person, but a character made up of 
various excellent Qualities from different 
persons, as in tne exhibition of the 
super-excellent Lais. Fielding's Tom 
Jones is an individual we often meet 
'witH in life : Sir Charles Grandison an 
ideal excellence, and compiled from 
others — 

“ A faultless monster th»t the iforld ne’er saw.** 
DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 

Many ingenious critics have puzzled 
themselves in making comparisons of 
the respective merits of thes£ authors, 
when their difference is the more ob- 
vious subject of this discussion. Demos- 
thenes might be compared to thunder 
and lightning, astonishing and terri- 
fying tne reader ; whilst the eloquence 
of tne Roman orator might be illustrated 
by artificial fires, which are at once 
luminous, elegant, and amusive. 

GIL BLAS AND DON QUIXOTE. 

These very ingenious and diverting 
author* seem calculated to please readers 
of very different descriptions. I have 
observed that literary men are most de- 
lighted with Don Quixote, and men of 
4m world with GijBlas. Perhaps the 
preference of Don Quixote in the for- 
mer may be ascribed to the sympathy 
which learned readers feel for the knight, 
whose aberrations of intellect originated 
from too intense an application to books 
of his own selection, and from whims 
which iris own brain engendered. 

DRUIDS. 

We learn that the ancient Druids 
reckoned their dap, not by the course 
of the sun, but by that of the moon. 
Perhaps some learned ladies of this age 
have adopted the almanack of the Druids, 
and regulate their days, or rather nights, 
by this planet ; and the dame of fashion, 
like the Satan in Paradise Lost, never 
thinks of the sun, but to address him in 
the lines of that immortal bard, 

•* To tell him how she bate* hi* beams.** 


EVIDENCE ADMITTED. 

Mr. R. a staunch lawyer, used fre- 
quently to rate his wife for her unfound- 
ed stories, for which she was in vain 
requested to bring some authority or 
voucher. Once in a passion she told 
him, that he was a cuckold. Now, 
my dear, replied Mr. R. with the ut- 
most sangfroid, now I believe I may 
consider your own assertion as the beat 
possible evidence. 

AMBITION 

Can only be praise-worthy in any in- 
dividual as it produces benefits to man- 
kind, and has real honour in view. 
Otherwise the hero who acts on the 
selfish motive of making himself great, 
is only a robber or a tyrant, a whirl- 
wind and a storm, and a plague. 

“ From Macedonia’* madman to the Swede.** 
BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 

Should such facetious writers as Mon- 
taigne or Rabelais give us an account of 
their own lives, their pleasant anecdotes 
and candid representations of themselves 
would shut our eyes against the vanity 
of writing their own lives. When David 
Hume in the description of himself dis- 
plays cold conceit and the most inhuman 
phlegm, we turn our faces with disgust 
from the pages of a solemn and disgust- 
ing babbler. 

BEAUTY. 

Men who many for the beauty only 
of their wives, found their conjugal 
happiness on a very precarious jtenure : 
they cannot renew tne lease, or repair 
the premises, or enter upon new ones ; 
whilst the old one is every day falling to 
ruin : and as marriage is a concurrent 
lease, the hope of survivorship is equally 
uncertain. Our early dramatists have 
given some useful hints on this delicate 
subject— 

*• By her virtue learn to square 
And level out your life : for to be fair 
And nothing virtuous, only At* the eye 
Of gaudy youth and swelling vapity.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 


LEARNED LADIES. CONVERSATION. 


A person \vbo frequently attended 
the Royal Institution, and who was 
both astonished and delighted with the 
numerous attendance of the fair sex at 
these scientific lectures, observed with 
a smile somewhat Sardonic, that he 
pvw great advantage arising from that 
circumstance, as he was sure that for 
the future the sciences would no longer 
have any secrets.. 

Nitur Monthly Mao. — No. 80. 
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This intercourse has generally been 
regulated by moral remedies. 1 should 
propose physical cures. Men from exu- 
berant spirits often disturb the equality 
necessary to conversation : I should re- 
commend the lancet to such plethoric 
talkers ; either to the tongue if it be too 
rapid, or to the temples if the irihgon 
indulges more in talk than the amacant 
regions may enable him to do well. 
Tol. XIV. 2 K 
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COMPOSITION (MODERN;) 

? uinctilian has observed that tropes 
metaphors should be sparingly in- 
troduced into composition, and appear 
seldom, like modest virgins. Modem 
composition has strangely neglected this 
judicious author’s caution, and intro- 
duced them too often in its meretricious 
style. S. Johnson sometimes, Gibbon 
very frequently, and P — always, is 
guilty of this unmaiden-like flirtation in 
tropes and metaphors. 

DISPUTANTS. 

How often men who love argument 
in conversation follow victory, and not 
truth. In order to entrap the adversary, 
a brilliant illustration is substituted for 
Argument, to amuse the opponent, and 
divert him from the line of bis reason- 
ing. Bird-catchers carry a light with 
them to entice their prey into tneir nets, 
and so the feathered tribe are allured to 
their captivity. High-flying disputants 
who are thus led aside by false lights are 
not uncommon. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The worst view which we can take of 
this vice, in a politic sense, is that when 
men are sober they may sometimes 
sacrifice virtuous principle to interest, 
but the drunken man always gives up 
his interest to his passions. The former 
may for a time be led out of the straight 
way of honour, and return ; the other as 
a madman (alls down a precipice, and is 
lost — 

. “.Oh, Ukou -invisible spirit of wino. 

If thou hast no name to be known by, 1st 
Us call thee Devil.” 

Shaksptartf $ Othello. 

GRAVITY OP FACE (AFFECTED.) 
Persons who assume reserve, gravity, 
and silence, often practise this Lrick to 
gain credit of the world for that sense 
and information which they are con- 
scious that* they do not possess. When 
I see a grave fool put on this pompous 
disguise, he reminds me of a poor and 
vain man who places strong padlocks on 
his trunks, .so that ihe visitor may sup- 
pose that they contain valuable articles ; 
though he knows himself that they are 
quite empty. How keenly does out great 
bard satirize such men — 

“ There are a tort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool. 

And do a wilful stillness entertain. 

With purpose to be dress’d In an opinion 
Of Wisdom, Gravity, profound Conceit; 

As who should say, * 1 am Sir Oracle, 

And when 1 ope my lips, let no dog bark.’” 

Mrrdimnt of Venice. 


HUMAN ITT. 

This excellent quality is too often 
aped by a political party of a certain 
species, which pretends great tdn rich- 
ness towards the lower ranks of society, 
and loads them with praises to degrade 
the higher ranks, and thus bitted its 
hatred of superiors under the veil of 
friendship to inferiors. This political 
hypocrisy reminds me of the trick of the 
stalking horse, who appears a friendly 
visitor to the poor animals whose de- 
struction is intended, and conceals the 
man with his fatal instrument behind 
him. 

GENIUS. 

How many in youth flourish with 
very early blossoms of genius, who in 
their more mature age drop them, and 
bear no fruit; adverse circumstances, 
ill health, &c. act upon these tender 
plants as the frost in March and April 
nights attacks our most promising fruit- 
trees before they are set, and the hopes 
and the labour of the gardener are lost 
in one night. 

THE SAME. 

Men of extraordinary talents, {m^of 
desultory habits, and starting aside from 
all the world’s customs, are looked up 
to by the rest of the species with admi- 
ration and terror, aitd arc considered as 
comets, rare and splendid indeed, but 
not connected with any known system, 
and attached to no common center. 

GARRULITY. 

Fluency of speech in some persons is 
no proof of talents or acquirements, and 
is rather a sign of a morbid than an 
healthful state of the mind. It is not 
from the rapid and frequent beats of the 
lulse that the health of the body is to 
>e inferred, but from their forcible and 
vigorous pulsation. 

FEMALE STUDENTS. 

Women by assuming the literary 
character lose much of that softness and 
delicacy of manner which are their re- 
commendations to the love of the other 
sex. When birds are kept in cages and 
taught a variety of notes, their power 
over sounds is indeed much increased ; 
they are more noisy, but the natural 
sweetness of their voices is lost. A 
friend was once asked whether he would 
choose a learned wife ; “ Sir,” says lie, 

“ I would as soon take one with a 
beard.” 

To le erw chided in our next. 
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Cm ANGLING. BY AH AUmCI. 


Letter v. 

The Trout. — An Anecdote introductory to 

the Description s various Species t and 

Haunts qf the Trout. 

One morning at the end of May I 
sallied forth to the banks of the Stour, 
near Canterbury, in order to pursue my 
favourite diversion of angling for trout. 
The sky, dappled with fleecy clouds 
that were gently moved by a western 
breeze, flattered my hopes of fine wea- 
ther. The season was in its prime \ 
for, as our favourite Milton says, “all 
things smiled with fragrance, and with 
joy my heart o'erflow'J,” and that joy 
was excited by “ each rural sight, each 
rural sound.” The trees were clothed 
with newly expanded leaves, of tender 
green, the nawtnoms adorned the hedges 
with snowy blossoms, the wild rose and 
the honeysuckle perfumed the air with 
their fragrance, the notes of the black- 
bird and the cuckoo saluted my ears ; 
and as 1 approached the meadows, of 
newly-mown grass, the western wind, 
that gently agitated the poplars and the 
vtfttows, seemed to whisper in a lan- 
guage intelligible to an angler, that I 
should be gratified by abundant sport. 

But what are the hopes and expecta- 
tions of man ? Frail and unstable as 
the being who forms them. Just as I 
was approaching a favourite station, a 
gust of* wind arose from the south, and 
a sudden and violent shower compelled 
me to run for shelter to a neighbouring 
copse. I soon began to wish I had re- 
mained at home, where I should not 
have consumed the best hours of the 
day in idleness, and wasted my time 
without benefit to myself or others. 
Alas ! thought I, when night comes, I 
shall have reason to exclaim as the Em- 
peror Titus did, when he had passed a 
day without performing a good action. 
Diem perdidi—** I have lost a day.” 

My reverie, in which I was acting the 
self-tormentor, was interrupted by the 
deep note of a nightingale concealed in 
a neighbouring thicket. It was indeed 
44 most musical, most melancholy,” and 
accorded remarkably well with my pen- 
sive train of thought. Soon after, a 
poor woman, leading a little girl in as 
mean attire as her own, came running 
to the same spot for shelter from the 
increasing storm. She told me a tale 
'of woe simple and pathetic ; she was a 
^ soldier’s wife, and was going to a magis- 
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trate in Canterbury to crave an allow- 
ance for herself and her children. I re- 
lieved my feelings of compassion by 
giving her enough to supply the wants 
of the day, and l then began to think 
my time was not entirely lost. Have I 
not, 44 thinks I to myself,” heard the 
sweetest warbler of the grove ; and have 
I not heard what is for more melodious, 
the touching and grateful voice of po- 
verty relieved ? Courage then, and heart- 
felt gratulation, Diem non perdidi — I 
have not lost a day. 

You, whose disposition is truly bene- 
volent, and who, like Uncle Toby, have 
the milk of human kindness flowing in 
your veins, will, 1 am confident, excuse 
my making this incident the introduc- 
tion to my remarks on trout-fishing ; as 
it was the prelude to my beginning that 
sport upon the banks of the Stour : and, 
during the frequent intervals of my di- 
version (for I passed several rainy days 
there) I drew up the following part of 
this Letter for your use. 

The trout is thus described : “ Truita 
Jluviatilis, with red spots, and the lower 
jaw rather longer than the upper.” No 
fish excel troiit in beauty when they are 
in high season,that is, after they have for-] 
saken the deep for the shallow water,have 
felt the genial influence of the vernal 
sun, and sated themselves with min- 
nows and may-flies. Their form is then 
very elegant, and their most striking f 
characteristic consists in the spots of 
vivid crimson with which they are 
marked. Ausonius has given a very 
happy description of this distinction. 

Purpurel«ime urfmr stdlstos tergwrc giittiau 
“ The talar’* back with criaton spots is stanM.” 

The female has a smaller head than 
the male, is deeper and larger in the 
body, and is brighter in colour. 

In flavour, as in colour, t?outs differ 
much. In Berkshire I have caught 
some of a dirty white, and vet they 
were tolerably well tasted. In tne Ken- 
net they are, when in high season, of a 
beautiful pink, and none are jofa finer fla- 
vour. In the subterraneous stream that 
runs through the cavern in the Peak of 
Derby, I saw some that were blackish, 
and certainly not inviting either to the 
skill or the taste of the angler. 

Small rivers that flow from a bed of 
peat-moss produce trout of a dark colour, 
nearly black on the back and shoulders* 
and of a yellowish white on the belly. 

by Google 
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In the Sprint and Mint, two river* 
which unite their streams just above 
Kendal in Westmoreland, trout so vary 
in colour, that you can easily distinguish 
which are taken from each river. "The 
grey irout, the saimo lacustris of Linnseua, 
is found in Kentmere and Whinfell 
Tarns, not far from Kendal. They are 
likewise found in Ullswater. When I 
was there 1 was informed they reached 
50 and even 60 pounds weight. This 
fish is of a lightish grey, marked all 
over with spots about the size of a pep- 
per-corn. 

You will observe how much trout 
dificr in size, either as they are of dif- 
ferent species, or as particular streams 
are more or less favourable to their 
growth. A gentleman who lives at 
Ramsbury caught one at Avington in 
the Kennet, that weighed more than 
five pounds. A trout was caught at 
Coltishall in Norfolk, in February 1812, 
that Was 39 inches in length, and 
weighed 16 pounds. One was taken 
in the Stour in December 1797, that 
weighed 26 pounds. In Llyndivi, a lake 
in South Wales, there are trout called 
Cocky dttil, marked with red and black 
spots as big as sixpences. Others are 
found there without spots, and of a red- 
dish hue, that sometimes weigh nearly 
10 pounds each, but they are of a bad 
taste. In Lough Neah in Ireland are 
trout reported to weigh 30 pounds each. 
A curious species called the Gillarow 
trout, said to have a gizzard, is a native 
of the lake of Klllamey. 

The best rivers that I am acquainted 
with for trout-fishing are the Kennet in 
Wiltshire, the Stour near Canterbury, 
the Dove and the Derwent in Derby- 
shire, the Eden and the Pettrei near 1 
Carlisle, and the Usk and the Wye in 
Monmouthshire. But for a whole 
county, Mr. Boulker, the author of the 
“Art of Angling,” an excellent little 
treatise, says, that “Hampshire bears 
the bell for its many great and small, 
swift, shallow, clear, lovely and pleasant 
rivers and brook9, abounding with ad- 
mirable trout.” 

b Trout may be increased to a con- 
siderable size in stews. Mr. Tootner, of 
Newbury, is famous for his success in 
this method, as I learn from Dr. Ma- 
voris very excellent survey of Berkshire. 
“ Mr. T. had three trouts that weighed 
15 pounds each; two of them had been 
fattened by himself, and the other was 
of that weight when taken out of the 
Kennet. As a proof of the rapid in- 
crease of trouts, one of a pound and a 


half ha*, in the space of a year, grown 
in a stew to the weight of eight pounds 
and a half. Instances have indeed been 
known of a trout growing a pound pbl 
week.*” 

This account confirms the obsetvfc- 
tion of Isaac Walton, that “ the trout is 
of a more sudden growth than other 
fish ; you are also to take notice, that he 
lives not so long as the pearch, and divers 
other fishes do, as Sir F. Bacon has ob- 
served in his * History of Life and 
Death, f ” 1 

The rapid growth and increase of A 
trout will cease to be a subject of your 
surprise, when you are informed that* 
this fish is a most voracious feeder. A'A 
a proof of it, a gentleman informed hie 
that he caught a trout in the Avon, tfear 
Sommerton in Wiltshire, that weighed 
not more than two pounds. In his belly 
were found, undigested and almost per- 
fectly fresh, no fewer than forty min- 
nows. Perhaps it is difficult to produce 
an example ol a fish, or any other ani-< 
mal, that better deserves the name of a 
glutton— except man , the lord of the 
creation, who too often disgraces hfe 
pre-eminence by excess, and not leaatlh 
nis consumption of the watery tribes 
particularly turbot and turtle. 

The smallest of the trout kind is called 
a samlet, the saimo farius of Linnaeus 9 
but ought it not to be called more pro* 
periy a troutlet ? It is found in the, 
Wye, and in the rivers in the north of 
England, and Wales. Some suppose it 
to be the spawn of the salmon ; but 
Pennant gives very strong reasons for 
dissenting from that opinion. The most 
material are — these samlets arc found in 
fresh water all the year, but salmon 
never are. The salmon reaches a con- 


siderable size before it begins to breeds 
the samlets, on the contrary, are found* 
male and female, distinguished by the 
milt and the roe, of their common size. 
They seldom exceed six or seven inches 
in length. 

When I was at Keswick m Cum- 
berland, I saw a fly-fisher catch several 
of these samlets in a rocky stream that 
runs into the lake. At that time 1 Re- 
probated the practice of killing stach 
small fish ; but 1 have since met 
the observations of Pennant, and they 
have removed my scruples upon the 
subject. The samlet is, I think, the 
same little beautiful fish that is called a 
par in Scotland, and a skirling m Wales.^f 


* See Mavor’s Berkshire, p. 48. 
f Walton's Angler, e. 4. . 
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The favourite haunts of trout are 
purling brooks, or swiftly-gliding rivers, 
where the bottom consists of pebbles, 
gravel, smooth stones, or fragments of 
rocks. Trouts differ in quality and size 
according to the nature of the soil over 
which the water runs ; the most delicate 
in flavour are found where the bottom 
is of lime-stone. The larger the trout, 
the more likely he is to be found in 
deep water, near hollow banks shaded 
with trees, or at the bending of a stream, 
or where it makes an eddy. Other fa- 
vourite haunts are near the piles of 
bridges, under the roots of willow's that 
hang over the water, or at the tail of 
mill-streams, where he watches for the 
various kinds of prey which the current 
brings down to him. 

“ The tittut of delicate complexion creeps. 

Sickly, deform’d, and squalid in the deep* ; 

Lean and an wholesome, while descending snows 
Thicken the floods, and scourging Boreas blows; 

Bat trhfcn the vernal energy prevails 
O'er Winter’s gehd breath — when western gales 
Curl the pare shallows, and his strength restore. 
His scales he brightens on the pebbly shore; 

His colours rise, and in the rapid mane. 

Gay as the spring, the lively wanton plays.** 

Having thus informed you where the 
trout is to be found, and excited your 
desire to catch him, not merely by my 
hombie prose, but by the far more 
powerful excitement of the above de- 
scription taken from “The Angler, ” a 
very pleasing poem, the whole of which 
well deserves your perusal : I shall re- 
serve more particulars for another Letter. 

LBTTER VI. 

The subject qf Trout-fishing continued . — 
Gkoidert Baits, the Minnow and the 
Fty. Remarks on artificial Flics . — 

*. Anecdotei illustrative qf' the ’Nature of 
•the Trout . — Approved Method of dress- 
ing the Trout. 

As trout are very crafty, and very 
nice in their food, be careful to use the 
finest tackle, and Welt-scoured and lively 
worms* when you angle for them at the 
bottom of the water. You will find, 
however, that you will angle to most ad- 
vantage in the middle and on the surface 
of the water for them ; and that the 
baits most conducive to a superior kind 
of sport when you do so, are the min- 
now and the fly. 

No method of angling is so fatal to a 

trout as spinning a minnow, and no 
other bait is so eagerly pursued. Isaac 
Walton observes* with his usual apt- 
ness of illustration, “ that a large 
trout will cqme as fiercely at a minnow. 


as the highest mettled hawk doth seize 
on a. partridge, or a greyhound on a 
hare.” This method is generally prac- 
tised early in the season, before fly-fish- 
ing is begun. It requires very fine and 
strong tackle, a quick eye, aud great 
dexterity. It keeps the angler, as well 
as his bait, in almost perpetual motion. 
As I despair of making the practice per- 
fectly easy and pleasant to you by par- 
ticular directions, I recommend you to 
make yourself an adept in the art, by 
observing some experienced angler fix 
his swivels, hook his bait, so as to make 
it spin well, and apply it to use. Among 
other points of peculiar nicety which 
are requisite in this kind of fishing, you 
must ascertain the precise moment 
when to strike a fish ; be very careful 
not to snatch the bait from his mouth, 
and never strike till he has turned with 
it. Facility and success in doing these 
things depend upon the same application 
of the eye and the hand, which are ne- 
cessary in fly-fishing, as well as in shoot- 
ing flying. You desire to be informed, 
as artificial flies are found to succeed so 
well with trout, why artificial minnows 
should not answeT the purpose as well ? 
I sec no reason why they should not, if 
they are skilfully made, and used at 
proper times, that is, when the weather 
is rough and windy, or when the water 
is not perfectly clear. Isaac Walton 
says he used one that would catch a 
trout as well as an artificial fly ; and he 
gives a particular description how it was 
made. A Scotch nobleman, an expert 
trout-angler, informed me that he caught 
a brace of large trout near Pangbourn 
in Berkshire, with an artificial minnow 
made of some hard composition, and 
painted of the natural colour. After 
catching the first fish, the paint was a 
good deal rubbed off, and yet the second 
nsh seized the bail as eagerly as if the 
imitation of the natural minnow had 
continued to be exact. Nicholas Cox, 
the author of “The Gentleman’s Re- 
creation,” says, he has found an artificial 
minnovr made of cloth every w'hit as 
good a bait as what was natural. 

Other brothers of the angle will tell 
you, that it is very true you may attract 
trout with an artificial minnow to ap- 
proach and gaze at it, but the instaut 
they detect the artifice they turn short, 
ana retreat to their holds. If real min- 
nows can be procured, those anglers 
who wish to ensure sport always use 
them ; and say, as King Philip did when 
he was asked for his approbation of a 
mimic who imitated tne notes of the 
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nightingale, “1 prefer the . nightingale 

bereelf. . , 

Yet here I cannot help observing to 
you, how few improvements have been 
made for a long time in regard to arti- 
ficial baits in general. Walton speaks 
of artificial minnows as commonly re- 
ceived into the practice of angling ; and 
Colonel Venables, in his “ Experienced 
Angler,” gives particular directions how* 
to make an artificial cadbait. The 
fourth edition of his excellent and veiy 
scarce work was published in 1 G 76 ; and 
no man of ingenuity has since arisen to 
make improvements during the long 
period 01 144 years that have since 
elapsed. Yet I see no reason why ar- 
tificial worms and gentles should not be 
tried, as well as artificial Hies, grasshop- 
pers, minnows, mice, and frogs ; and if 
skilfufly made, why they should not 
succeed under certain circumstances 
where fish are numerous and greedy. 
That artist would deserve high praise, 
and no small reward, who should suc- 
ceed in such contrivances; and that 
angler might claim a piscatory crown 
who should succeed in tneir application, 
and thus spare himself the trouble of 
procuring tne living baits, and rescue 
nis humanity from the necessity of 
putting them to the torture. 

The following is the method of ang- 
ling in the North of England, where 
trout abound in the rivers and lakes 
much more than with us, and the 
knowledge, of the fishermen is much 
greater in proportion to their greater 
experience. 

, u When a river is swelled by heavy 
rains, and is muddy, the northern ang- 
lers, the expert natives of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, fish at the bottom 
with a well-scoured worm. When the 
flood begins to retire, they use the roan, 
or salmon spawn. The excellence of 
this spawn as a general bait for fish, 
was well known to Walton and Barker.* 
After the river is grown clearer, they 
use the minnow, and when the water 
has recovered its original onghtness, 
their bait is the artificial fly.” 

“ In a mild open winter, when the 
weather is warm, trout are caught with 
the fly, from the first week in Januaiy, 
and in February ; but the regular fisn- 
ing commences in March, and continues 
through April and May. Evening and 
night fishing is begun the latter end of 
May, and is continued in June, July, 

* See Bagster’s Walton, p. 299, and Vena- 
bles, p. 05. 


and pan of Ai#ra4U For tpi$ spprt a 
larger fly is used than (luring the day. 
When tne rivers are low in a dry seas 
son, it is proper to use a smaller fly ; 
but all fisners do not know this valuable 
practice. The may-fly, or the stone-fly* 
is the favourite from tne month of May 
to the end of June.” 

These observations, lately communi? 
cated to me by some northern anglers^ 
are so valuable, that they may be re- 
garded as jewels of the first water, and, 
are most worthy of a place in the yom^g 
angler’s cabinet 

When I proceed to direct your at ten-, 
tion to fly-fishiug, the first remark X 
make is, that of all methods of angling^ 
this requires the most skill and activity* 
and a keen eye and a ready hand are qa, 
requisite to success as in minnow-fish- 
ing. He who is a proficient 1ft thix 
branch of the art, and like our friend 

Captain R , can throw a fly into a 

saucer at twenty yards distance, or can* 
willow a fly — that is, throw it upon a* 
willow bough on the opposite side A 
and make it fall so naturally upon the, 
water, as if it was a real one, is qualified, 
to take his Master’s degree in the Uni- 
versity of Anglers. Fly-fishing hat this . 
great advantage over bqat or bank fish-' 
mg, that it is neither q sedentary nor a, 
stationary amusement, for it requires 
you to he in constant activity. The. 
ground-angler, compared to the fly- 
fisher, is a mere statue upon a pedestal ; 
but the fly-fisher is like the herald Mer- 
cury with his caduceus in hie hand,’ 
always in motion, or ready for motion 
The former has this additional advan- 
tage over the latter, that he is free from' 
the trouble of baiting his hook, and 
fouling his fingers, and the fish ho 
catches are of a superior kind. >H« 
leaves the barbel, the gudgeon, and other 
groundlings, to be caught by u Patience 
personified in a Punt,” and whips the. 
surface of the water to secure the jppre 
valuable prizes of the trout, the grayling^ 
and the salmon. 

With regard to artificial flies, you ; 
may be shown many in the fishing- 
tackle shops that are very neatly finished 
and appear to be very fair imitation^ of, 
nature; but let me be credited when I 
assure you of what is the result of my 
long experience, that one home-made 
fly is worth a dozen of them. The art 
of making them yourself is not, I think*, 
very difficult to attain, j>articularly if you 
have an opportunity of seeing a nelson 
so employed. It is fortunate for the 
tyro iu this kind of manufacture, tluit 
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the most useful are the easiest to be 
made, and with them I advise you to 
begin to try your hand. The flies I al- 
lude to are the palmer and the may-fly. 
When 1 speak of the superiority of 
home-made flies, I presume that they 
possess the following advantages. They 
ought to be composed of the best na- 
tural materials ; no dyed wool, or dyed 
feathers, will answer the purpose, for 
the artificial colours will be washed off 
hy frequent wetting. They ought to be 
made strong, and to be neatly set upon 
the hook ; and particular care must be 
taken that the gut or hair be so firmly 
whipped upon the hook as not to draw, 
or it may slip when pulled by a fish, and 
then you will lose your labour, and your 
expected prize — fly, hook, fish and all. 

In making artificial flies, do not in- 
dulge your fancy, but follow nature. 
Always lay some natural fly before you 
as a pattern, and work according to its 
form and colours. Beat the bushes and 
boughs of trees that grow near the 
water, and catch and copy the flies you 
find upon them at the various seasons 
of the year. To succeed in this in- 
genious species of deception, you must 
provide a copious store of materials, as 
suggested by the poet Gay, who shows, 
is accurate description of fly-fishing 
in his “ Rural Sports,” that he was an 
ardent lover of the amusement. 

'* To frame the little animal, provide 
All the gay hue* that wait on female pride; 

Let nature guide thee ; sometime* golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock's plume* thy tackle must not fail. 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail : 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing Insect proper wings; 

Silks of all colours must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the Asher’s art. 

So the gay lady, with expensive care. 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea and air ; 

Furs, pe> ri«, and plumes, the glittering belle dis- 
plays. 

Dazzles our eyes, and easier hearts betrays.'* 

And when you are furnished with a 
stock of well-made artificial flies, you 
must, as I have before hinted, strive to 
be expert in throwing them, and like a 
good shot, learn to be an accurate judge 
of distances, and take your aim correct- 
ly. This art is to be acquired by frequent 
exercise, and observing and imitating a 
good practitioner. Herein books are 
of no use ; and the various treatises on 
fly-fishing can no more make you per- 
fect in this elegant branch of our amuse- 
ment, than Reynolds’s Discourses can 
make a good painter, or Phillidore’s 
book a good player at chess. 

In most works on angling a particular g 


kind of fly is assigned to each month, in 
the same manner as particular weather 
is attributed to each season in an alma- 
nack ; bnt I venture to assert, that no 
flv, except perhaps the palmer and the 
May-fly, will continue to be favourites 
with the fish so long as a month. No 
certain rule, I presume, can be laid 
down in this case, and your own ob- 
servation will prove your best guide, 
when each fly is the most welcome 
dainty to each fish. Various soils, 
trees, and shrubs prodace various kinds 
of flies ; yet these differ m colour or 
shades of colour, from those bred in 
other places. Your accurate eye must 
mark tne distinctions, and make allow- 
ance for each locality, or as the natura- 
lists term it, the habitat of each respec- 
tive insect. 

Some fly-fishers cover the point of 
their hook with a gentle, and find it 
succeed. In the early fly-fishing months, 
when gentles are not to be procured, an 
Embden grit boiled soft has been found 
an excellent substitute for a gentle. 
The grit, observe, must not be so soft 
as to burst 

Of the nice appetiteof the trout I cart 
give you a remarkable proof, which may 
furnish you with a vety useful hint. 
As Mr. M. and myself were fly-fishing 
in the Kennet we saw some good fisn 
rise. My companion threw his fly with 
his accustomed skill, exactly in the 
range of one of them, but the aquatic 
epicure was too squeamish to be thus 
tempted. The fly offered to him was a 
lightish brown palmer. I suggested it 
had better be changed for another a 
shade or two darker. My companion 
followed my advice, made an adroit 
throw, and instantly had a rise from a 
capital fish, which ne caught. He waa 
a two-pounder, and in high season. I 
made a throw with hi9 rod and line, 
and caught another as large. I am con- 
vinced the first fly might have been 
tried for any length of time without 
success. 

How successful the fisher may some- 
times be in the use of artificial flies I 
can give you a very remarkable instance. 
I was not long ago fishing in a beautiful 
stream at Nunnington in Yorkshire, for 
trout. My end fly was a natural one, 
which I caught near the stream, and ot 
course I concluded would be the fa- 
vourite ; my dropper was an artificial 
black gnat. I saw some fish rise near 
the willows on my own side ; I made a 
throw, and moved a fish. I concluded 
lief ha<Lrisf fvat the natural fly, and so I 
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presented it to him agpin in an attnto- 
tive style j but I was mistaken, for he 
rose at the artificial fly, and took it. f 
instantly, on striking him, felt that 
pleasing kind of electric shock well 
known to an angler, the instant he has 
hooked a good fish. He dashed into 
the deep, then rose impetuously to the 
surface, leaped out of the water, dis- 
laying his elasticity, comely figure, and 
rilliant colours, and at last 1 landed 
him, and ascertained him to be a trout 
pf nearly two pounds. I had the same 
success with another of equal size, that 
likewise gave the artificial fly the pre- 
ference. My friends gratified me by 
the assurance that these were a brace of 
as fine fish as they had known to he 
caught in that stream. They were re- 
markably thick in their dimensions, and 
when dressed they were as firm as a sal- 
mon, aqd as red as a rose. 

From this anecdote I wish' you to con- 
clude, that when the water is a little dis- 
coloured, as was the case in the above 
instance, you paay spare yourself the 
time of catchipg ana the vexation of 
fishing with natural flies, as it appears 
that the artificial wifi answer a much 
better purpose. 

As a word to the wise is said to be 
enough, and example is more striking 
than precept, these instances of my ex- 
perience may supply the place of a long 
detail of instructions. They may con- 
vince you how necessary it is to study 
the palates, and even the caprice of 
these fish, and that he who exercises 
the most judgment and takes the great- 
est pains will be the most successful. 


termiaed by^he stupe m&Mm of the 
head ; if the bead be Jong, large, and 
flabby, the body is generally le*n, Wack- 
ish, lank, and the nsh is not worth idl- 
ing. 1 f the head be short, small and firm* 
the colours of the body bright* and the 
crimson spots distinct ana lively, the 
fish is then in perfect health, his {Leah 
is firm, and he is worthy of a place in 
your basket, and a dish at your table. 
The same qualities in the nsh are re- 
quisite for your good sport, as for your 
gratification in eating. 

Of all river fish none are more deli- 
cious when fresh, and none more insipid 
when stale. You will find in angling 
and cookery hooks various receipts for 
dressing them* One of the best is plain 
boiling, with sauce composed of cayioe, 
catsup, and boiled anchovies. Dress 
ypur trout the day they are caught, to 
give this method its whole advantage. 

The following is an approved receipt 
for pickling trout. Take naif water and 
halt vinegar, a handful of salt, black 
pepper whole, cloves and jx^ace * put 
in the trput, and boil them altogether 
over a gentle fire- When sufficiently 
boded take them off, and let them stand 
to cool, and when cold, take them out, 
and they are ready for the table. 

As 1 am convinced of your uuahaUng 
curiosity respecting all such subjects, J 
make no apology for writing to you so 
much, in detail relative to the trout, 
which is certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful natives of our streams, and cate of 
the most interesting objects of an an- 
gler’s pursuit. 


ANECDOTES OF OUR L 

The partisans of several very eminent 
persons of our times have found it ex- 
tremely convenient to separate public 
from private character, and to pretend 
that the men who were insensible of 
justice, honour, or decency in their 
domestic affairs, might nevertheless be 
immaculate statesmen or incorruptible 
patriots. But this doctrine is so totally 
inconsistent with all that we know of 
human nature, and is supported by such 
unsatisfactory instances, that we have 
no fear of ever seeing it adopted by those 
who consider a proposition before they 
assent to it. To form a correct judg- 
ment of the policy of princes and states- 
men, requires such extensive information, 
such comprehensive views, such accu- 
rate reasoning, such steady impartiality. 


lTB kino and queen. 

as the multitude are wholly incapable 
of attaining ; and even the few whose 
opportunities are more favourable, can 
only approximate to the truth. Biittne 
social and domestic conduct of such 
eminent persons is a matter of less diffi- 
cult investigation ; people m general 
agree in their notions of the filial^ con- 
jugal, and paternal duties, the claims of 
friendship, and the obligations resulting 
from the various relations of civil life : 
while the conspicuous stations of public 
men render their conduct in those re- 
lations liable to general observation. 
Whenever this conduct is such as to 
command universal applause, the public 
and official acts of the same individual 
will usually be approved, or at least at- 
tributed to honourable And patriotic 
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mto&t&k fojWty to the aovereign 1780* after & short indisposition, she de- 

ia' strengthened by attachment to the Muted this life* at her house in St. 
ailtn^and thtfoneeareaecured by the James’s-placc, having nearly completed 
virtues Ofihe possessors. Our late veno- the eighty-eighth year of her age. Mrs. 
. rahle ’Sovereign and his consort were, Delany, among her other accomplish- 
bap julyfor the nation, the most exem- ments, excelled in embroideiy and shell- 
plaiy instances of these principles that work* and in the course of her life, 
ever graced a throne. They now be- produced many elegant specimens of 
long to history, and every day new her skill in these respects. But what is 
pfroOfe of the excellence of their charac- more remarkable, at the age of seventy- 
ters 'are discovered. We have been four she invented a new and beautiful 
'particularly gratified by the mimerous mode of exercising her ingenuity : this 
lances of their benevolence and con- was, by the construction of a Flora, of a 
descension, as well as delightful pictures most singular kind, formed by applying 
of their wed-merited domestic happi- coloured papers together, and wnioh 
ness, in the Letters of Mts. Delany, might not improperly be called a species 
lately published, from which we sub- of mosaic work, 
jean some extracts ; previously to which, . — 

however, it will be mecessary to state Extracts from Mrs. Delany* s Letters U 
some circumstances respecting the Mrs. Hamilton.* 

'author. Bulitrode, June 28. 1779. 

Mary Delany was born May 14th, What a task you have 8et me , my 
1700. She wae Ore darter of Barnard dear frlend . j can no more tc n you th ' 
Qmaviue, of Coulton, Wilts, esq. and particulars of all the honours I received 
-***« of George, afterwards Lord Gran- fast autumn from the King and Queen, 
viliei She wa< first married, in the an( j e jght of their royal progeny, than I 
seventeenth year ©f her age, to Alex- can remember last year’s clouds, — a 
ander Pendarres, of Roecrow, in Corn- 8 i m ii e> b y -the-by, ill adapted to the grace 
wall, esq. and after hie decease to Dr. atld benignity of their manners, that 
4wtok Delany, well known as the gave a i us tre even to Bulstrode, superior 
friend and intimate of Swift, and as a Ss it is t0 most p i aces . i had formed to 
literary character of some celebrity. myself a very different idea of such visi- 
IJpon his decease, in May 1708, she tors, and wished the day over; but their 
intended to fix herself at Bath, and was affability and good humour left no room 
in quest of a house for that purpose, for any thing but admiration and respect: 
But the Duoheas Dowager of Portland, ( 0Vj w i t h the most obliging condescen- 
bearmg of her design, went down to 8 ; on ^ there wa 9 no want of proper dig- 
th^ place, and having in her earlv years nity t0 keep t h e balance even. Thev 
formed an intimacy with Mrs. Delany, were delignted with the place, but 
wished to have near her a lady from above a u w ith the mistressf of it, 
whom she had necessarily, for several whose sweetness of manners, and know- 
vears, been much separated, and whose ledge of propriety, engage all ranks, 
heart and talents, she knew, would, m fh e royal family (ten in all) came at 
the highest degree, add to the happiness twelve o’clock. The King drove the 
pt her own life. Her grace succeeded Queen in an open chaise, with a pair 
m her solicitations; and Mrs. Delany 0 f white horses. The Prince of Wales 
now passed her tune between London and p r i nC e Frederick rode on horseback, 
and Bulstrode. On the death of the all with proper attendants, but no 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, His guards. Princess Royal and Lady Wey- 
Majesty, who had frequently seen and mout h, in a post-chaise ; Princess Augus- 
honoared Mrs. Delany with his notice p r i nC e 9 s Elizabeth, Prince Adolphus 
#t Bulstrode, assigned her for her sum- (about seven years old), and Lady Char- 
mer residence the use of a house com fotte Finch, in a coach; Prince Wil- 
getsly furnished, in St. Alban’s-street, i* iam> Prince Edward, Duke of Monta- 
le mdsor, adjoining to the entrance of ^ and Bishop of Lichfield, in a coach ; 
the CfcStle ; and that the having two ° 1 

how*s ort her hands might not produce . Dorothea, daughter of James Forth, esq. 
any niconveruence with regard to the 0 f R edw0 od, and widow of the Hon. and 
exnen aenaf her hving. His Majesty, as r cv . Francis Hamilton, son of James Earl 
a tart her mark of his royal favour, con- ofAbercom. 

ferrted’-on he* a pension of three hundred f Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
- pourids a year. On the 15th of April, Duchess Downger of Portland. 

Ntiv MriNtuLV Mao.— N o. 80. ol. XkY. 2 L 
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another coach, full of attendant" gentle- another with their proper accompanU 
men; amongst the numbers Mr. Smelt*, ments of eatables, rolls cakes, arc. $ 
whose character sets him above most another table with fruits and ices in the 
men, and does great honour to the utmost perfection ; which with a magi- 
King, who calls him his friend, and hgs cal touch had succeeded a cokt repast, 
drawn him out of his solitude (the life The Queen remained in the drawing- 
he had chosen) to enjoy his conversation room : I stood at the back of her chair, 
every leisure moment. The day was as which happening to be one of my work- 
brilliant as could be wished, the 12th of ing, gave the Queen an opportunity of 
August, the Prince of Wales's birth- saying many flattering and obliging 
day. The Queen was in a hat, and an things. The Duchess Dowager of 
Italian night-gowir of purple lustring, Portland brought her Majesty a aish of 
trimmed with silver gauze. She is grace- tea on a waiter, with biscuits, which 
ful and genteel; the dignity and sweet- was what she chose; after she had 
ness of her manner, the perfect propriety drank her tea, she would not return the 
of every thing she says, or does, satisfies cup to the Duchess, but got up and 
every body she honours with her distinc- would carry it into the gallery herself, 
tion so much, that beauty is by no and was much pleased to see with what 
floieans wanting to make her perfectly elegance every thing was prepared ; un- 
agreeable ; and though age and long re- servants but those out of livery made 
tirement from court, made me feel their appearance. The gay and pleasant 
timid on my being called to make appearance they all made, and the satis- 
my appearance, I soon found myself faction all expressed, rewarded the at- 
perfectly at ease ; for the King's conde- ten tion and politeness of the Duchess 
scension and good humour took off all of Portland, who is never so happy as 
awe, but what one must have for so when she gratifies those she esteems 
respectable a character (severely tried by worthy of ner attention and favours, 
his enemies at home, as well as abroad). The young royals seemed quite happy. 
The three Princesses were all in frocks ; from the eldest to the youngest, ana to 
the King and all the men were in an inherit the gracious manners of thair 
uniform, blue and gold. They walked parents. I cannot enter upon their par- 
through the great apartments, which ticular address to me, which not only 
are in a line, and attentively observed did me honour, but showed their hu- 
every thing, the pictures in particular, mane and benevolent respect for old 
I kept back in the drawing-room, and age. 

took that opportunity of sitting down ; The King desired me to show the 
when Princess Royal returned to me, Queen one of my books of plants : she 
and said the Queen missed me in the seated herself in the gallery ; a table and 
train : I immediately obeyed the sum- the book laid before her. — I kept my 
motw with my best alacrity. Her Ma- distance till she called me to ask some 
iesty met me half-way, ana seeing me questions about the mosaic paper-work ; 
hasten my steps, called out to me, and as I stood before her Majesty, the 
“Though J desired you to come, I did King set a chair behind me. I turned 
not desire you to run and fatigue your- with some confusion and hesitation, on 
self." They all returned to the great receiving so great an honour, when the 
drawing-room, where there were only Queen said, “ Mrs. Delany, sit down, 
two armed chairs placed in the middle sit down : it is not every lady that has a 
of the room for the King and Queen.<_ chair brought her by a King so I 
The King placed the Duchess Dowager obeyed. Amongst many gracious things, 
of Portland in his chair, and walked the Queen asked me why I was not 
about admiring the beauties of the place, with the Duchess when sne came ; for 
Breakfast was offered— all prepared in a I might be sure she would ask for me 
long gallery that runs the length of I was flattered, though I knew to 
the great apartments (a suite of eight whom I was obliged for the distinction, 
rooms and three closets). The King (and doubly flattered by that,) I ao- 
and all his royal children, and the rest knowledged it in as few words as poasi* 
of the train, chose to go to the gaHory, ble, and said I was particularly happy 
where the well-fumisned tables were at that time to pay my duty to her Ma- 
set : one with tea, coffee, and chocolate ; jesty, as it gave me an opportunity of 
— — i - ■ . - - — '■ ■ seeing so many of the Royal Family. 

• Formerly sub-governor to his R. H. the which age and obscurity had deprived 
Prince of Wales ; from which situation he me of. “ Oh but,” says her Majesty, 
retired on a pensionjn the year 1771. « you have not seen alt my cfcikkea 
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yet 5" upon vhioh the King came up, 
and asked what we were talking about ? 
which was repeated, and the King re- 
plied to the Queen, “ You may put Mrs. 
Uelany into the way of doing that, by 
naming a day for her to drink tea at 
Windsor Castle. The Duchess of Port- 
land was consulted, and the next day 
fixed upon, as the Duchess had appoint- 
ed the end of the week for going to 
Weymouth. 

We went at the hour appointed, 
seven o’clock* and were received in the 
lower private apartment at the Castle ; 
went through a large room with great 
hay windows, where were all the Prin- 
cesses and youngest Princes, with their 
attendant ladies and gentlemen. We 
passed on to the bedchamber, where the 
Queen stood in the middle of the room, 
with Lady Weymouth and Lady Char- 
lotte Finch. (The King and the eldest 
Princes had walked out.) When the 
Queen took her seat, and the ladies 
their places, she ordered a chair to be 
set for me opposite to where she sat, 
and asked me if 1 felt any wind from 
the door or window ? — It was indeed a 
sultry day. 

At eight the King, &c. came into the 
room, with so much cheerfulness and 
good humour, that it was impossible to 
feel any painful restraint. It was the 
hour of tn$ King and Queen and eleven 
of the Princes and Princesses’ walking 
on the tep?$$. They apologized for 
going, but said the crowd expected 
U»em; but they left Lady Weymouth 
and the Bishop of Lichfield to entertain 
us in their absence : we sat in the bay- 
window, well pleased with our com- 
panions, and tne brilliant show on the 
terrace, on which we looked ; the band 
of music playing all the time under the 
window.— When they returned we were 
summoned into the next room to tea, 
and the Royals began a ball, and danced 
two eountry-dances, to the music of 
French horns, bassoons, and hautboys, 
which were the same that played on the 
terrace. The King came up to the Prince 
of Wales and said he waa sure, when he 
considered how great an effort it must 
be to play that kind of music so long a 
time together, that he would not con- 
tinue their dancing there, but that the 
Queen and the rest of the company were 
going to the Queen’s house, and they 
should renew their danoing there, and 
have proper music. 

1 can say no snore:— I cannot de- 
scribe the gay, the polished appear- 
ef the Queen’s bouse, furnished 


withEogftsh manufacture. — The Prince 
of Wales dances a minuet better than 
any one I have seen for many years ; 
but what would please you more, could 
I do it justice, is the good sense and 
engaging address of one and all. 

Bulstrode, Nov. 17. 1780. 

And now, as I know you take plea- 
sure in what gives me pleasure, and does 
me honour, I must tell you of our ami- 
able, gracious Queen’s politeness, and 
1 may presume to add, kindness to me. 
She was told I had wished for a lock of 
her hair ; she sent me one with her own 
royal fingers : she heard , (for she was 
not asked for either,) that I wished to 
have one of Mrs. Port’s* boys in the 
Charter-house, and she gave her com- 
mands that one of my little nephews 
should be set down in ner list : you will 
easily believe I was anxious to make my 
proper acknowledgements, and under 
some difficulty how to do it, as I am un- 
able to pay my duty in the drawing- 
room. Fortunately an agreeable oppor- 
tunity came in my way. 

Last Saturday, the 1 1th of this month, 
about one o’clock, as I was sitting at 
work at my paper mosaic, in my work- 
ing dress, and all my papers littered 
about me, the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland very intent at another table, 
making a catalogue to a huge folio of 
portrait prints, her Grace’s groom of 
the chambers announced the Queen and 
Princess Royal, who were just driven 
into the court : I retired to change my 
dress and wait for a summons, should 
her Majesty send me her commands. 
The Duchess kept her station to receive 
her royal visitors, and I was sooi> sen* 
for, wnich gave me the opportunity I so 
much had wished, and my acknow- 
ledgements were most graciously ac- 
cepted. The Queen staid till past three, 
and left us (though no strangers to her 
excellencies) in admiration of her good 
sense, affability blended with dignity, 
and her entertaining conversation. So 
much propriety, so excellent a heart, 
such true religious principles, gave a 
lustre to her royalty that crowns and 
sceptres cannot bestow. I tell you, my 
dear Madam, these particulars, that you 
may partake of that admiration which I 
know your -good heart will feel and en- 
joy. At the moment you are struck 
with her superiority, you love her as a 
friend, which is very rare : though I 
have long experienced that happy union. 
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in the person for whose trite I have re- before twelve o’clock, word was brought 
ceived so many honours. I should that the Royal Family were coming 'up 
make you an apology for saying so much the Park ; and immediately after, two 
of a Queen, fee. who prefer virtue to coaches-and-six, with the King on horse- 
rank ; but here I present you with back, and a great retinue, came up to 
both. the hall door. The company were, the 

— King and Queen, Princess Royal, Prin- 

Dec. 9. 1781. cess Augusta, Princess Elizabeth, Prin- 
The Queen, &c. came about twelve cess Mary, and Princess Sophia. They 
o’clock, and caught me at my spinning- were in the drawing-room before 1 was 
wheel, (the work I am now reduced to,) sent for, where I found the King and 
and made me spin on, and give her a Queen and Duchess of Portland seated 
lesson afterwards ; and I must say did it at a table in the middle of the room, 
tolerably well for a Queen . She staid The King, with his usual graciousneas) 
till three o’clock : and now 1 suppose came up to me, and brought me fbr- 
our royal visits are over for this year. ward, and I found the Queen very 

busy in showing a very elegant machine 

BuUtrode, Dec. 17. 1782. to the Duchess of Portland, which was 
The Queen made a morning visit here a frame for weaving of fringe, of a new 
about three weeks ago, and brought and most delicate structure, and would 
only Lady Dartrey with her. The take up as much paper as has already 
Duchess paid her duty in return, at the been written upon to describe it mi- 
Queen’s lodge, and 1 had the honour of nutely, yet it is of such simplicity as to 
accompanying her. The Queen was be very useful. You will easily imagine 
auite alone in her dressing-room: her the grateful feeling I had when the 
dress was simple and elegant, in a pale Queen presented it to me, to make up 
lilach satin. She added dignity to her some knotted fringe which she saw me 
dress by her most gracious manner of about. The King, at the same time, 
conversing. She was making fringe in said he must contribute something to 
a frame, and did me the honour to show my work, and presented me with a grid 
me how to do it, and to say she would knotting shuttle, of mo6t exquisite 
send me such a frame as ner own, as workmanship and taste; and I am at 
she thought it was a work that would this time, while I am dictating the let- 
not try my eyes. We were dismissed ter, . knotting white silk, to fringe the 
at three o’clock, and as we were going bag which is to contain it. 
to the chaise, we met, in the passage, yn the Monday after, we were ap- 
the King and his greyhounds just return- pointed to go to the lodge at Windsor; 
ed from coursing. He told the Duchess at two o’clock. We were first taken 
that he could not part with her so ; but into the Duchess of Ancaster’s dresaing- 
we must both make him a visit, and room ; in a quarter of an hour after, to 
opened the door for us to go with him the King ana Queen in the drawing*- 
into the drawing-room. The Queen room, who had nobody with them but 
soon came to us, and invited us back to Prince Alverstaden, the Hanoverian 
her apartment, as the warmer place, minister, which give me an opportunity 
and we staid till four o’clock. of hearing the Queen speak German ; 

and I may say, it was the first time 1 

BuUtrode, Oct. 10. 1783. had received pleasure from what I did 
In a few days after our arrival here, not understand ; but there was such a 
the Duchess of Portland and I were fluency and sweetness in her manner of 
sitting in the long gallery, very busy speaking it, that it sounded as gentle as 
with our different employments, when, Italian. 

without any ceremony, his Majesty There were two chairs brought in, for 
walked up to our table unperceived and the Duchess of Portland and myself to 
unknown, till he came quite up to us. sit on, (by order of their Majesties,) 
You may believe we were at first a little which were easier than those belonging 
fluttered with his royal presence ; but to the room. — We were seated near the 
his courteous and aflable manner soon door that opened into the concer^room. 
made him a welcome guest. He came The King directed them to play Handel 
to inform the Duchess of Portland of and Geminiani’s music, whien he was 
the Queen’s perfect recovery after her graciously pleased to say was to gratify 
lying-in, which made him doubly wel- me. These are flattering honours. I 
come. should not indulge so much upon- this 

Last Thursday, td of October, a little subject, but that I depend uppn psur 
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cooriderrag ft proceeding more from 
gratitude man vanity. — The three eldest 
Princesses came into the room m about 
half an hour after we wefe seated. 

When the concert of music was over, 
the young Princess Amelia, nine weeks 
old, was sent for, and brought in by her 
nurse and attendants. The King took 
her in his arms, and presented ner to 
the Duchess of Portland and to me. 
Your affectionate heart would have been 
delighted with the royal domestic scene ; 
an example worthy of imitation by all 
ranks, and, indeed, adding dignity to 
their high station. 

St. Junes'* Place, May 19. 1786. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have had 
an intercourse with his Majesty again 
byway of letter, on his returning the 
books of Mr. Handel’s music, which 
my nephew, J, Dewes, had lent him. 
Tne King’s letter was very gracious and 
condescending ; much pleased with some 
music that was new to him among the 
books, and sent his acknowledgments 
to my nephew in the most obliging 
manner ; adding, that he would not ask 
me to come and hear it performed at 
theQueen’s house till the spring wa 9 so 
far advanced, that it might be safe for 
me to venture. On Thursday, the Qth 
of May, I received a note from Lady 
Weymouth, to tell me the Queen in- 
vited me to - her Majesty’s house ; to 
come at seven o’clock with the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, to hear Mrs. 
Siddon 9 read 44 The Provoked Husband.” 
You may believe I obeyed the royal 
summons, and was much entertained. 
It was very desirable to me, as I had no 
other opportunity of hearing or seeing 
Mrs. Siddons ; and she fully answered 
my expectations : her person and man- 
ner perfectly agreeable. We were re- 
ceived in the great drawing-room by the 
King and Queen, their five daughters, 
and Prince Edward. Besides the royal 
family, there were only the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, her daughter 
Lady Weymouth, and her beautiful 
grand-daughter Lady Aylesford ; Lord 
and Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte 
Fmch, Duke of Montague, and the 
gentlemen attendant on the King. 
There were two rows of chairs for the 
company, the length of the room. 

Their Majesties sat in the middle of 
die first row, with the Princesses on 
each hand, which filled it. The rest of 
the ladies were seated in the row behind 
them, and as there was a space be- 
t waj p that and the wall, the lords and 


gentlemen that were admitted stood 
there. Mrs. Siddons read standing, and 
had a desk with candles before her : she 
behaved with great propriety, and read 
two acts of the Provoked Husband, 
which was abridged, by leaving out Sir 
Francis and Lady Wrongheaa’s parts, 
&c. ; but she introduced John Moody’s 
account of the journey, and read it ad- 
mirably. The part of Lord and Lady 
Townley’s reconciliation she worked up 
finely, and made it very affecting. She 
also read Queen Katharine’s last speech 
in King Henry VIII. She was allowed 
three pauses, to go into the next room 
and refresh herself for half an hour each 
time. After she was dismissed, their 
Majesties detained the company some 
time, to talk over what had passed, 
which was not the least agreeable part 
of the entertainment. I was so flattered 
by their most kind reception of me, that 
1 really did not feel tne fatigue, not- 
withstanding I believe it was past 
twelve before we made our last courtesy. 

8t. Alban's Street, Windsor, Sept. 20. 1786. 

On Saturday, the 3d of this month, 
one of the Q ueen,s messengers came 
and brought me the following letter 
from her Majesty, written with her own 
hand 

44 My dear Mrs. Delany will be glad 
to hear that I am charged by the King 
to summon her to her new abode at 
Windsor for Tuesday next, where she 
will find all the most essential parts of 
the house ready, excepting some little 
trifles, which it will be better for Mrs. 
Delany to direct herself in person, or 
by her little deputy. Miss Port. I need 
not, I hope, add, that I shall be ex- 
tremely glad and happy to see so amiable 
an inhabitant in this our sweet retreat j 
and wish, very sincerely, that ray dear 
Mrs. Delany may enjoy every blessing 
amongst us that her merits deserve. 
That we may long enjoy her amiable 
company. Amen ! These are the true 
sentiments of 

44 My dear Mrs. Delan/s 
44 Very affectionate Queen, 

44 Charlotte.” 

Queen's Lodge, Windsor, Sept. 8. 1785. 

P. S. 44 1 must also beg that Mrs. 
Delany will choose her own time of 
coming, as will best suit her own con^ 
venience.” 

My Answer. 

44 It is impossible to express how I . 
am overwhelmed with your Majesty’s 
e*c$sf 0 fgo<fdness to me. 1 shall, with 
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the warmest duty and -moat humble re- my spirits, that 1 must decline the he-> 
spect, obey a command that bestows noiir till I am better able to enjoy it : 
such honour and happiness on your Ma- as they have the goodness not to press 
iesty*s most dutiful and most obedient me. Their visits nere are paid in the 
humble servant; most quiet private manner, like those 

“ And subject, of the most consoling and interested 

“Mary Del any.” friends; so that I may truly say, they 
are a royal cordial, and I see very few 
I received the Queen's letter at din- people besides. They are very Con- 
ner, and was obliged to answer it in- descending in their notice of my niece, 
standy, with my own hand, without and think her a fine girl. She is de- 
seeitig a letter 1 wrote 4 I thank* God 1 lighted, as is very natural, with all the 
had strength enough to obey the graci- joys of the place. I have been three 
ons summon*- on the day appointed. I times at the King's private chapel at 
arrived here about eight o'clock in the early prayers, eight o’clock, where the 
evening, and found his Majesty in the royal family constantly attend ; and they 
house ready to receive me. I threw walk home to breakfast afterwards, 
myself at his feet, indeed unable to utter whilst I am conveyed in a very elegant 
a word ; he raised and saluted me, and new chair home, which the King has 
said he meant not to stay longer than to made me a present of for that purpose. 

desire I would order every thing that 

could make the house comfortable and St. aiw« street, wind**, Not. 8. 178*. 

agreeable to me, and then retired. I have been several evenings at the 

Truly I found nothing wanting, a9 it Queen's Lodge, with no other com- 
is as pleasant and commodious as I could pany but their own most lovely family, 
wish it to be, with a very pretty garden. They sit round a large table, on which 
which joins to that of th<* Queen’s are books, work, pencils, and paper. 
Lodge. Thenext morning her Majesty The Queen has the goodness to make 
sent one of her Ladies to know how I me sit down next to her ; and delights 
bad rested, and how l was in health, me with her conversation, which is im* 
and whether her coming would not be forming, elegant, and pleasing, beyond 
troublesome? You maybe sure I ao- description, whilst the younger part of 
cepted the honour, and she came about the family are drawing and working, 
two o'clock. I was lame, and could &c. &c. the beautiful babe. Princess 
not go down, as I ought to have done, Amelia, bearing her part in the enter- 
to the door: but her Majesty came up tainment; sometimes in one of her 
stairs, and 1 received her on my knees, sister’s laps ; sometimes playing with 
Our meeting was mutually affecting : the King on the carpet ; which, al- 
she well knew the value of what 1 had together, exhibits such a delightful 
lost, and it was some time after we were scene, as would require an Addison's 
seated (for she always' makes me sit pen, or a Vandyke's pencil, to do justice 
down) before we could. either of us to. In the next room is the band of 
speak. It is impossible for me to do music, who play from eight o’clock tUl 
justice to her great condescension and ten. The King generally directs then 
tenderness, whioh were almost equal to what pieces of music to play, chiefly 
what I had lost. She repeated, in the Handel's, 
strongest terms, her wish,- and the — 

King’s, that I should be as easy and as Wind**, inly 3. 1 79L 

happy as they could possibly make me ; During my short stay in London in 
that they waved all ceremony, and de- the winter, many alterations were made 
sired to come to me Xxkzfriendt. The in my house here, which my great bene* 

g ueen delivered me a paper from the factors thought would make it more 
ing, which contained the first quarter commodious to me j and indeed it is 
of 300/. per annum, which his Majesty now a most complete, elegant, comt 
allows me out of his Privy Purse. Their fortable dwelling : and I am hourly re* 
Majesties have drank tea with me five oeiving marks of attention and kindness 
times, and the Princesses three. They that cannot be expressed. The constant 
generally stay two hours, or longer. In' course of my living at present, from 
short, I have either seen or heard from which I vary very little, is as follows : 
them every day. 1 have not yet been 1 seldom mis.9 going to early prayers at 
at the Queen's Lodge, though they have the King’s chapel, at eight o'clock, 
expressed an impatience for me to come ; where I never Ail of seeing their Ma* 
but I have still so sad a drawback upon jesties and all the royal family* ffbe 
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oemmon way if going up to the chapel 
is through tne great entrance into the 
castle* which is a large room wilh stone 
pillars, at the comer of which is a nar- 
row winding staircase, which leads to 
the chapel; but their Majesties, with 
their usual goodness and indulgence, 
hare ordered that I should be admitted 
through the great staircase, which is a 
rery easy ascent. When chapel is over, 
all the congregation make a line in the 
great portico till their Majesties have 
passed ; for they always walk to chapel 
and back again, and speak to every body 
of consequence as they pass : indeed, it 
is a delightful sight to see so much beau- 
ty, dignity, and condescension, united 
as they are in the royal family. I come 
home to breakfast generally about nine 
o'clock : if I and tne weather are well 
enough, 1 take the air for two hours. 
The rest of the morning is devoted to 
business, and the company of my par- 
ticular friends. 1 admit no formal visi- 
tors, as 1 really have not time or spirits 
for it, and every body here is very civil 
and very considerate. My afternoons I 
keep entirely to myself, that I may have 
no interruption whenever my royal 
neighbours condescend to visit me : their 
usual time of coming is between six and 
seven o’clock, and generally stay till be- 
tween eight and nine. They always 
drink tea here, and my niece has tne 
honour of dealing it about to all the 
royal family, as they will not suffer me 
to do it (though it is my place) ; the 
Queen always placing me upon the sofa 
by her, and the King when he sits down, 
which is seldom, sits next the sofa. In- 
deed, their visits are not limited to the 
afternoons, for their Majesties often call 
on me in a morning ana take me as they 
find me, not suffering any body to give 
me notice of their being come. Great 
as my awe 19, their Majesties have such 
sweetness of manners that it takes off 
painful sensation. 

An event has taken place lately which 
gives me great satisfaction : 1 am sure 
you are acquainted with the novel en- 
titled Cecilia, much admired for its good 
sense, variety of character, delicacy of 
sentiment, Sc. &c. : there is nothing 
good, and amiable, and agreeable men- 
tioned in the book that is not possessed 
by the author of it, Miss Burney : I 
have been acquained with her now three 
years: her extreme diffidence of herself, 
notwithstanding her great genius, and 
the applause sne has met with, adds 
huttfe to *11 her excellencies, and all im- 
pw H t M2 acquaintance. In the course 
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of this laitje&r, she has been sogood as 
to pass a few weeks with me at Wind- 
sor, which gave the Queen an opportu- 
nity of seeing and talking with her, 
which her Majesty was so gracious to- 
admit of. One of the principal ladies 
that attend the Queen’s person as dresser 
is going to retire into her own country, 
being in too bad a state of heakh to con- 
tinue her honourable and delightful em- 
ployment, for such it must be near such 
a queen i and Miss Burney is to be the 
happy successor, chosen by the Queen 
without any particular recommendation 
from any body. T believe she comes 
into waiting next week. 

St. Alban's Street, Windsor, Sept. 34. 1784. 

1 am sure you must he very sensible 
how thankful I am to Providence for 
the late wonderful escape of his Majesty 
from the stroke of assassination : indeed, 
the horror that there was a possibility 
that such an attempt would De made, 
shocked me so much at first, that I 
could hardly enjoy the blessing of such 
a preservation. The King would not 
suffer any body to inform the Queen of 
that event, till he could show himself 
in person to her. He returned to Wind- 
sor as soon as the council was over. 
When his Majesty entered the Queen’s 
dressing-room, he found her with the 
two eldest Princesses ; and entering, in 
an animated manner, said, “ Here i am, 
safe and well!” The Queen suspected 
from this saying, that some accident had 
happened, on which he informed her 
of tne whole affair. The Queen stood 
struck and motionless for some time, 
till the Princesses burst into tears, in 
which she immediately found relief by 
joining with them. Joy soon succeeded 
this agitation of mind, on the assurance 
that tne person was insane that had the 
boldness to make the attack, which took 
off all aggravating suspicion ; and it has 
been the means of showing the whole 
kingdom, that the King ha9 the hearts 
of his subjects. I must tell you a par- 
ticular gracious attention to me on the 
occasion : their Majesties sent imme- 
diately to my house to give orders I 
should not be told of it till the next 
morning, for fear the agitation should 
give me a bad night. Dowager Lady 
spencer was in the house with me, and 
went with me to early prayers, next 
morning, at eight o’clock ; and after 
chapel was over she separated herself 
from me, and had a long conference with 
the King and Queen, as they stopped to 
speak to Hero* our coming out of chapel. 
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When mm w j to xmfrto. bteakfoi*j I,»wd> 
her witlt hcf hayh^ robbed see. ofow 
opportunity^: beaming /what their? Man 
jtsttes *ttf fafrjhebf bygjaodi hg at suqhr 
a distance. uShtHeW me*U was a.w,^ 
hut she hadnowtbeir pennUrion to .bdl 
me what it ivavepd then, iafpriued met 
of the wMvA&iit- » « • * r 

;• L was jopmmajided in the evening tfh 
attend them at the Lodges where I sponh 
the evening ; the happiness of beiog 
with them not a little increased by seeing 
the fulness of joy that appeared on every 
countenance. 

Windsor, December 35th. 1786. 

Their Majesties were so gracious as 
to hint a wish of my spending some 
days at Kew when they were there, and 
to make it completely agreeable and 
commodious, engaged Mr. and Mrs. 


th*,'dxwvmf»w* yp^f^iv* 

obuir,re4dp fqr^np hyvtha Qiteqa’#, left 
hand; theth*ee eideot ( JPrmsm?e*. fit 
round the , table .sm4 the ladUs -iu 

waiting, Lady Charlotte Finch . and 
Cady El^beoi \Vald«gmve» A 
qhairia left for the whenever he 
pleases to sit down in it, . Every ope, t* 
employed .with pencil, npedle, or knot- 
ting. Between the pieces of music the 
conversation is] easy and pleasant ; and, 
for an hour before the conclusion of the 
whole, the King plays at backgammon 
with one of hts equerries, and I am 
generally dismissed : I then go to Miss 
Burney’s room again, where Miss t*ort 
generally spends the evenings (hat l am 
at the Lodge, and has an opportunity of 
being in very good company there. 


Smelt, who live there, to invite me to 
their house , a pleasure of itself that 
would have given me wings for the un- 
dertaking ; and accordingly 1 availed 
myself of the command of one, and the 
invitation of the other, and spent part of 
two weeks there. We were appointed 
to dine every day at Miss Burney’s table, 
at the Lodge, wnich we did almost every 
day. It is very magnificent, and the 
society very agreeable : about eight or 
ten persons, belonging to their Majesties. 
Coflee was ready about six o’clock, 
which was immediately after dinner: 
about seven the King generally walked 
into the room, addressing every body 
with the most delightful condescension, 
and after that, commanded me and Mrs. 
Smelt to follow him into the Queen’s 
apartment, where we drank tea, and 
stayed till near ten o’clock. It is im- 
possible to describe the pleasure and 
satisfaction such a society bestowed. 

. Princess Elizabeth, who, 1 thank God, 
is now perfectly restored to health, was 
not well enough at that time to make 
one of that society, so that her sisters 
took their turns of being with her. 

Windsor, Auguct 11. 1787. 

The Queen has had the goodness to 
command me to come to the Lodge, 
whenever it is quite easy to me to do it, 
without sending particularly for me, 
lest it should embarrass me to refuse 
thathonour j so that most evenings, at 
hal Nan-hour past seven, I go to Miss 
Burney’s apartment, and when the royal 
family return from the Terrace, the 
King, or one of the Princesses (generally 
the youngest, Princess Amelia, just 
four years old) come into the room. 


To Mrs. Frances Hamilton. 

October, 1787. 

# • * * I left Mrs. Delany in per- 
fect health ; and, the day before, cut 
the two profiles 1 send yon ; the largest 
much the likest, and so much so, the 
Queen desired orte. Mrs. Delany actu- 
ally went on Wednesday last to Mr. 
Locke’s, twenty-two miles from Wind- 
sor, to 9pend some days. One little 
anecdote of the Queen struck me, 48 a 
stronger instance of her real tender feeh 
ing towards our dear old friend, than aH 
her bounties or honours. As soon as 
the Duchess of Portland died, Mra. 
Delany got into a chaise to go to he* 
own house ; the Duke followed her, 
begging to know what she would 
cept of, that belonged to his mother } 
Mrs. Delany recollected a bird that the 
Duchess always fed and kept in hot 
own room, desired to have it, and feb 
towards it, as you must suppose, hu 
few days she got a bad fever, and tb* 
bird died ; hut for 9ome hours she was 
too ill even to recollect her bird. The 

a ueen had one of the same sort, which 
e valued extremely (a weaver bird) ; 
she took it with her own bands, and 
while Mrs. Delany slept, had the cage 
brought, and put her own bird into it; 
charging every one not to let it go so 
near Mrs. Delany, as that she could 
perceive the change, till she wasenoagh 
recovered to bear the loss of her first 
favourite. This requires no comment^ 
as it speaks strongly for itself. * • f 
M. Prj&stqmu 

London, St. James’s Place, Jan. 18th. 17^ 
'Hie day before i intended to knot 
Windsor, when Mary Ann £ Miss Port] 
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4pl f attt*ple dkh of veal-colleps, without 
Ay oowt, the Queen Walked into the 
4ining-fttom, und said, I must not be angry 
yrith my servant, for she would come in, 
add tha^ my dinner smelt so well, she 
Vrdufd partake of it with me. I was both 
delighted and eon fused with the honour 
dooferred upon me. Mbs Port very 
readily resigned her place, and became 


our attendant. The Queen honoured my 
humble board, not only by partaking of 
it, (which she did to make me go on 
with my dinner ,) but commended it 
very much. Soon after the clock struck 
four, her Majesty said sbe would resign 
her place ; for she came to see me on 
purpose to prevent my venturing out in 
the evening, lest I 'should catch cold 
before my journey. 


BBMAJRK3 ON THE SUPPOSED HABITATIONS OF COLUMBUS, PETRARCH, AND 
JUDAS ISCARIOT. BY BAROV VON ZACH. 


M* Robin, a ‘French writer, pub- 
lished at, Paris in 1807, in three volumes, 
A. narrative of Travels in the interior of 
Louisiana, West Florida, Martinique, 
and St. Domingo. In the last-men- 
tioned island, which he visited in 1802, 
he saw the ruins of a deserted mansion, 
surrounded with thorn-bushes, shrubs* 
ana nettles. While resting upon these 
9 uins, be did not fail to make some 
highly philosophical reflections on the 
perbhable nature of all human tilings. 
Ott considering the fate of many great 
mwiyiie was filled with profound pity, 
and his indignation ventea itself in vehe- 
ment censure of the ingratitude and in- 
justice of mankind. But what mansion 
teas it that occasioned these grave me- 
ditations > Ah l replies M. Robin with 
a sigh, it was the habitation of Christo- 
phoro ‘Colombo. 

it belongs to the learned historians 
and biographers of the illustrious and 
unfortunate conqueror of the new 
world to discuts and decide the ques- 
tion, whether he ever had inclination 
or leisure for building castles in St. Do- 
mingo. During his first visit he erected 
a 8triall wooden fort, which in his se- 
cond voyage he saw in ashes, surround- 
ed by die mutilated carcases of thirty- 
eight of his companions whom he had 
left behind. At the time of his third 
voyage he found the colony in a state 
of confusion and actual insurrection; 
he had then to struggle against the most 
virulent spirit of persecution* In bb 
fourth voyage, Colombo was received 
ttrtfe specious friendship by die traitors, 
Ovando and V arros, and soon obliged to 
betake himself to flight, and to quit, 
with al! possible expedition, the former 
theatre or hb glory, but then of his 
adversity and humiliation. Whoever 
possess^ a» merely superficial acquaint- 
ance with* the. memorable-history of the 
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discovery of America, would be exceeds 
ingly puzzled to tell at what time Co- 
lombo could have resided in this noble 
mansion, which is situated in a retired 
and beautiful valley. The inhabitants 
of St. Domingo*, however, unanimous- 
ly assured Ml Robin that this mansion 
had belonged to Christophoro Colombo: 
It is not improbable that this building 
may be in the same predicament as Pe- 
trarca’s chateau at Vaucluse, which 
the inhabitants of this charming valley 
never fail to point out to the curious 
traveller. Yet Petrarca no more dwelt 
in a chateau at Vaucluse than Colombo 
in the island of $t. Domingo. The 
building, seated on a lofty rock, which 
is shewn as the residence of Petrarch, 
belonged to the bishops of Cavaillon 
and lords of Vaucluse. The modest 
dwelling of the swan of the Sorgue was, 
on the contrary, a simple peasant’s cot- 
tage, which he somewhat improved to 
render it more commodious. This 
house experienced the same fate as Co- 
lombo’s little fort in St. Domingo. Ott 
Christqias-day, 1335, it was first plun- 
dered, and then set on fire, by a band of 
fobhers who had for some time previous 
haunted the vicinity of Vaucluse. Not 
a vestige of it remains, because the 
stones were applied by the inhabitants 
of the valley. to other purposes; never- 
theless, out of a hundred travellers who 
visit Vaucluse from respect to the me- 
mory of Petrarca and Laura, at least 
ninety-nine believe they have seen the 

• The town of St. Domingo was built in 
1404 by Bartolomeo Colombo, Christopher’s 
brother, but it was not the same place that 
M. Robin visited. The ancient town found 
ed by Bartolomeo was completely destroyed 
by a most tremendous hurricane in- 150*. ' 
It was situated on the east bank of the 
Ozaraa, whereas the present town stands on 
the west bank of that stream. 
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lling of the philosophic pod, just 
a* M. Kohitl ' ‘believed he had seen that 
of the'^eit'^VMte^ Of Petrarca’a 
residences his housfe ,v it Arqua, near 
Padua, is the only one still standing, 
and this cannot certainly be considered 
as ‘ a eft afejiut A ^ 1 T 

A French Says, A beau mcn- 

tir qui r lent de loin — in plain English, 
He wjiq travels, fa^ may he as much as 
he pleases. But a person has no occa- 
sion totjg^yery far to be entitled to the 
privilege of retailing wonders. At 
Corfu the. people shew a house in 
which, according to their account, 
Judas Iscariot resided. They tell you 
at the same time dial the stones of which 
it is built could never be dispersed f for 
if any of them be carried away even to 
tile distance of one hundred leagues, it 
soon returns to its former place. Of 
course this house need not apprehend 
the fate of Petrarca’s at Vaucluse. 

To the tales which occasioned the 
preceding observations may be added 
a few authenticated facts respecting 
Christophoro Colombo. 

A dissertation by Gerolamo Serra, 
Francesco Carrega, and Domenico Piag- 
gio, in the third volume of the Memor^e 
dclV Academia delle Seicnzc , Lettere cd 
Arlidi Genova nel 1814 , leaves no dejubt 
whatever as to the native country of 
this navigator. The statements of those 
respectable academicians are perfectly 
satisfactory, and after such convincing 
proofs as they have adduced, farther evi- 
dence seems unnecessary. Another 
document, hitherto unknown, has how- 
ever been recently brought forward ; and 
as the circulation of the work in which 
it appears may perhaps not extend for 
some time beyond the limits of Italy, a 
brief notice of it is subjoined. 

M. Bianchi, in his Osscrvazioni sul 
C lit na t sul Terrilorio , e sulle Acque della 
Liguria maiiiitna (Genoa, 1817 - 1818 , 
2 yoIs. 8vo.), informs us, that iu the 
archives of the town of Savona is pre- 
served tile will of a certain Niccolo di 
Munleouc G. Giovanui, w hich was de- 
posited on the 20th of March, 1472 , with 
Luigi Moreno, the notary. In this instru- 
ment Christophoro Colombo, son of Do- 
ihinico, is named among the witnesses 
who were present at the transaction, 
and described as a Genoese — vi <? quali- 
Jkatu per Genovese. Christophoro was 
bom in 1445 , and w r as consequently at 
that time 27 years old. This will may 
) possibly contribute to elucidate some 
circumstances of the life of Colombo, 
•specially as his biographers possess but 
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very meagre particulars concerning this 

period. Christophoro first went to sea 
as a youth of fifteen, with an expedition 
bound to Naples in l4(k); from that 
time welose sight of him, and w r e know 
nothing more tn$n that he became caj*- 
taiu of a ship, frequented the northern 
seas, wa9 in severafl tiaval etigagfcifients, 
and’ saved his life by swimming near 
Lisbon, where we again find him in 
1474, and where he wrote the well- 
known letter to Paolo Tosqanellfi of 
Floreuce. This was, of cou^e, two 
years subsequent to the date of Mou- 
leone’s will. In 1475 Colombo alarmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic seas with a fleet. Sabellieo 
calls him Arehqnra to illn&tris • but it is 
not known for certain to which Co- 
lombo he alludes, as there were two 
o tiler admirals of that name before 
Christophoro. We shall duvjl no 
longer on this point, as we had no 
other object than on the one hand lit 
produce a new proof that Chriatophoro 
was a native of Genoa, and to shew on 
the other, that on the 20th of Maxell, 
1472, he w as at Sav ona and not at sea — • 
a fact that may be of some use to future 
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It hasjUjStbfen observe# th^ t her* 
were two admirals of the name of ( <>- 
lombo, one of whom was nephew u> 
the other, and who were known before 
Christophoro acquired celebrity. Be- 
sides these there was a third, who was 
neither a Genoese nor Piedoioult^e, 
nor even an Italian, but a Lre.nchhi#i% 
This Colombo was vice-admiral 
Frauce, during the reign of Louis XL, 
and the same who in 1471) look eighty 
Dutch vessels and carried them into the 
ports of Normandy. Respecting dais 
olheer the learned and acute Leibnitz 
fell into a temporary error, by confound- 
iug him, in his Codex Juris Gentium di- 
plotTuiticus , with our Christophoro. This 
mistake he corrected in the Supplement 
to his Codex published in 1700, under 
the title of Mantissa CoAias Juris Gin- 
tint, i diploiHatici, after it had been point- 
ed out to him by his correspondent, 
Nicholas Thoynard, a learned French 
philologer, antiquary, and historian, who 
died in 1 71)6. 

The real name of the French vjcjflftr 
miral, which is sometimes spelt Cou- 
lomb, at others Coulomp and Coulon, 
was Guillaume de Cascneuve. The 
surname Colombo was probably only a 
nom de guerre , assumed Dy him, as was 
customary in those times, to place him- 
self on an equality with his Formidable 
byCiOOQTe ^ - 
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colleague in the Mediterranean, the Ar- 
chijnrnta ilJustA. The term Piratu was 
not then < onsfrdenftl as any disgrare. 
Ln/jucitiium want tllis tcmporilus glor'ue 


haMqtur, says Justin, Hitt. lib. 43 ; 
and vve may asl^ f are imt^iuiftgj notions 
prevalent, ‘even ar the prjpentaavvm re- 
gard to conqueror? either by sea or land? 
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LETTERS TO MR. liXLTHUS, ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OP POLITICAL ECONOMY,. 
AND rARTICUMULY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION Of COMMERCE. ^ 

B|Y :->l. i mHq m — xt\s& W» .A 

attention, of that 
public. , \ 

Since the inline of Adam ShiWi, polf- 
tical economists have agreed that we dp 
not in reality buy the objects We con- 
sume, with the moftey Or circulating 
qom which we nay for them. We must 
in the first place have bought thii 
tentiem of the public, without having money itself by the salt; of our produce, 
any in formation to communicate ; and To the proprietor of the mines whence 
wheUlhe importance of the subject is this money is obtained, it is a produce 
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-fo^Stll} 5, '‘ , ' 

fijyu in^ 'perSon who takes an inte- 
rest in the new and interesting science 
of political economy, will certainly read 
the wirk with which it has lately been 
etifiched by your talents. You are not 
those authors who claim the at- 


added to the celebrity of the writer, 
when the question in debate is that 
momentous one to civilized society, 
namely, what are its means of existence 
ami enjoyment ? the curiosity of readers 
will undoubtedly be excited in an ex- 
traordinary degree. ,IU ” ' 

I shall hot attempt. Sir, to add my 
suffrage to that of the public, in point- 
ing out the iust and ingenious observa- 
tions in y<&r book* the undertaking 
would be too laborious. Nor shall I 
here discuss with you some points, to 
which, I think, you attach an impor- 
tance which does not belong to them : 
f> should be sorry to annoy either you or 
the public with pedantic disputes. But, 
Ftegret to say, 1 find in your doctrines 
some fundamental principles which, if 
admitted under the imposing sanction 
of your authority, would occasion a 
re’tfograde movement in a science of 
which your extensive information and 
great tale lift afe so worthy to assist the 
,J , ’ r .; N 

he first place my attention is fixed 
by the inquiry, so important to the 
present interests of society: What is 
the cause of the general glut of all the 
markets in the world, UL which mer- 
chandize ft incessantly carried to be sold 
at a loss ? What is the reason that in 
the interior 6f t?vCTy state, notwithstand- 
ing a desire' df itctidn adapted to all the 
developements of industry, there exists 
universally a difficulty of finding lucra- 
tive employments ? AUd when the 
caq$c ot this CfeWmc disease is found, 


with which he purchases such commo- 
dities as he may have occasion for : Up 
all those into whose hands this money 
afterwards passes, it ft only the price of 
the produce which they have themselvci 
created by means of their stock in land^ 
capital, or industry. In selling this, 
they exchange their produce for money ^ 
ana they afterwards exchange this mo- 
ney for objects of consumption. It ft 
then in strict reality with tneir prbducd 
tMt they make their purchases j it ft 
hnpdasible for them tu bUy any articles 
whatever to a greater amount than that 
which they have produced either by 
themselves, or by means of their capi- 
tals and lands. 

’ ' From these premises I had drawn a 
pbnclusion which appeared to me evi- 
dent, but which seems to have startled 
joa. 1 had said. “ As each of us can 
only purchase tne produce of Others 
with iris own produce — as the value w& 
can buy ft equal to the value v*e. can 
produce, the more men can produce 
the more they will purchase. Thenci 
follows the other conclusion, which yon 
reftisU to admit : that if certain good* 
rtniaih unsold, it is because other goods 
afp not produced j and that it is pro- 
duction ajorie which opens markets to 
produce. 1 . / • i 

1 am aware that this proposition has 
a paradoxical appearauce which createi 
prejudices agamst it j I know that com- 
mon prejudices are more likely to sup- 
port tne opinions ot* those who maintain 
that there is too rhucb proddfce, because 
every body ft engagea ht creating it: 


bv what means ft ft td be remedied? «-> - , .. re . . i 

Ciii these questions depend the tranquil- that instead 6f constantly producinfe, Wi 
my and haUn«* of nutiete# : and . to inclose edn- 

ti-.V discussion tends to Iftetf iBnsttfation, StitSpipn, kh& devour 6dr > dWtatitajk 
1 h.nc not diought it unwohhy mstoad of accdrtulatihg new dad*. 
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This docuiae has indeed appearances m 
Hs, favour mty.,jfp supported by ar- 
guments andifW^j^fUerpret facts in its 
favour. But, Su% r when .Copernicus 
and Galileo br^^ught that the sun 
(although it wj^j4#Jjjpeen to rise in the 
east, ascend ^r^ppsfcjlally to the meri- 
diau, . aaq d^jfie yt evening in the 
\yest) never pio flfld 1 from its station, they 
also had to cqnterid with universal pre* 
jiidice, the opinion of antiquity, the 
evidence yt the senses s yet ought they 
to have renounced the demonstrations 
resulting from . sound philosophy l 1 
should wrong you, were I to doubt of 
your answer. 

To proceed. When 1 advance that 
produce opens a vent for produce ; that 
the means of industry,^ whatever they 
may be, when left to themselves, al- 
ways tend to the objects most necessary 
to nations, and that these necessary ob- 
jects create at once new populations 
and new enjoyments for those popula- 
tions, all appearances are not against 
me. Let us only look back two hun- 
dred years, and suppose that a trader 
had carried a rich cargo to the places 
where New York and Philadelphia now 
stand; would he have sold it? Sup- 
pose then that, after escaping the hazards 
of the climate, he had succeeded in 
founding there an agricultural or manu- 
facturing establishment ; would he have 
there soul a single article of his produce ? 
No, undoubtedly. He must have coiv- 
sumed them himself. Why do we now 
see the contrary ? Why is the mer- 
chandize carried to, or made at Phila- 
delphia or New York, sure to be even- 
tually sold ? It seems to me evident 
that it is because the cultivators, the 
traders, and now even the manufac- 
turers of New York, Philadelphia, and 
the adjacent provinces, create or procure 
there some produce, by means of which 
they purchase what is brought to them 
from other quarters. 

Perhaps it will be said that what is 
true with respect to a new state, may 
not be applicable to an old one. There 
was in America room for new producers 
and new consumers ; but in a country 
which already contains more producers 
than sufficient, additional consumers 
only are wanting. Permit me to answer, 
that the only true consumers are those 
who on their side produce, because 
they alone can buy the produce of 
others ; and that unproductive con- 
sumers can buy nothing, unless by 
means of the value created by those whp 
produce. 


it is probable dial ever since'thr time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when England wds 
not half so populous as at present, it 
has been found that the number of 
hands exceeded the quantity of labour; 

I desire no other proof than the poor 
laws of that period, the consequences bf 
which consfttute one of the amuMm* 
gerems diseases of England. The priin 
ei pal object of those laws is to furnish 
work to the unfortunate who cannot 
obtain employment. They had no em- 
ployment, in a country which has since 
been able to employ twice or thrite the 
number of workmen. What is the 
reason. Sir, however unfortunate the 
situation of Great Britain may now be, 
that much greater quantities of goods 
aie now sold there than in the time of 
Elizabeth? Whence can this arise* un- 
less from the fact that the produce of 
that country is now greater ? One man 
produces an article which he ex chances 
for another article produced by nis 
neighbour. The means of subsistence 
being greater, the population has in- 
creased, yet every one has been better 

S rovided for. It is the power of prod- 
ucing which makes the difference be- 
tween a country and a desert ; and the 
more a country produces, the more it 
is populous, advanced in civilization, 
and provided with the necessaries oflife. 

You will pTobably not object to this 
observation which appears so obvious ; 
but you deny the consequences which 1 
draw from it I have advanced that 
whenever there is a glut, a superabcut* 
dance of several sorts of merchandize, it 
is because other articles are not produced 
in sufficient quantities to be exchanged 
for the former j and if those wha proi. 
duce the latter could provide more of 
them or of other goods, the former 
would then find the vent which they- 
required : in short, that the superabun* 
dance of goods of one description arisen 
from the deficiency of goods of another 
description. You, on the contrary,' 
assert that there may be a superabun- 
dance of goods of all sorts at once ; and 
you adduce several facts in favour or 
your opinion. M. Sismondi had already 
opposed my doctrine ; and I atn happy 
to quote here his strongest expressions, 
that I may not deprive you of qny of 
your advantages, and that I may answer 
you and M. Sismondi at once. 

“ Europe,” says that ingenious au- 
thor, “ has in every part arrived at the 
point of possessing industry and manu- 
facturing power superior to its wants.” 
He adds tiiat the consequent acctu&uJa* 
Digitized by Google 
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' aid incumbrance begins to affect 
therifefft oftfceworid. «* In teadtng the 
commercial reports, the journals and 
accouhte of traveller*, w« see on every 
side proofs of the superabundant pro- 
duction which exceeds consumption* 
of the manufacturing industry which is 
prorxmkmedt not to the demand, but 
to the capital which speculators wish* to 
employ ; of that mercantile activity 
arhtch impels the merchants in crowds 
to every new market, and exposes them 
by turns to ruinous losses, in every 
branetr of commerce from which they 
looked for profit. We have seen mer- 
chandize of every description, but above 
att that of England, the great manu- 
facturing power, abounding in all the 
'markets ot Italy in a proportion so far 
exceeding the demand, that the mer- 
chants, to Tegain a part of their capital, 
have been obliged to part with them at 
a loss of a fourth or a third, instead of 
any profit. The torrent of commerce 
repe ll ed from Italy, flowed upon Ger- 
many, Russia, and Brazil, and soon 
found in those countries similar ob- 
stacles*.” 

“ The latest journals announce simi- 
lar losses m new countries. In August 
ltfl8, they complained at the Ope of 
Good Hope that all the warehouses 
were filled with European merchandize, 
which, although offered at lower prices 
than m Europe, could nbt be sold. 
Similar complaints were made in June 
at Calcutta. At fitst a strange pheno- 
naendn had been seen, that of England 
sending her cotton goods, &c. td India* 
ahd consequently succeeding in working 
cheaper than the half-naked people of 
Himioutan, by reducing her workmen 
to a still more miserable existence. But 
the direction thus capriciously given to 
commerce did not last long. At this 
time English manufactures are cheaper 
in the Indies than in England. In May, 
it was found necessary to re-export from 
New Holland European merchandize 
which had been carried thither in ex- 
cessive quantities. Bueno9 Ayres, New 
Grenada, and Chili, are sending back 
goods in a similar way. 

44 Mr. Fearon's journey in the United 
States, concluded only in the spring of 
1818; presents the same spectacle m a 
manner still mote striking. From one 
extremity of that vast and prosperous 
continent to the other, there is not a 
village where the quantity of merchan- 
dize offered for sale is not infinitely su- 
perior to the means of the buyers, al- 
though 1 he merchants labour to allure 


them by very long credit, facilities 

of every kind for which 

tiiey receive by inft&Hffehts and Hi good* 
Of every description.^ 1 ^ / 

44 There are ritf'fljcjf ' 1 Which present 
themsdvfes to places, and 

so many forms, as^tt^ibfBropcriidn be- 
tween tht means 1 AQfWwshUiption *nd 
die means of produ&traft&tflhe inability 
of those who produce W£bandon theit 
industry, because it is frt a declining' 
condition, and the certaifriy that their 
numbers ur£ never reduced bat by 
failures. Hdw does it happen that 
philosophers refuse to perceive what 
meet8 the eyes of the vulgar In every 
direction ?” 

44 The error into which they have 
fallen arises entirely from the false prin- 
ciple that production is the 9ame thing 
as revenue. Mr. Ricardo, following M. 
Say, thus repeats and confirms it. * M. 
Say has proved in the most satisfactory 
manner/ he says, 4 that there is no ca- 
pital, however considerable, which can- 
not be employed, because the demand 
for produce is limited only by the pro- 
duction. No one produces any thing 
but with the intention of consuming 
or selling it j and nothing is ever sola 
bat for the purpose of buying some 
Cther article of produce, either of im- 
mediate utility, or calculated to contri- 
bute future production. The producer 
therefore becomes the consumer of his 
own produce, or the purchaser and con- 
sumer of the produce of some other 
person.* Upon this principle,” says M. 
Sismondi, 44 it becomes absolutely im- 
possible to comprehend or explain the 
most established fact in the histoiv of 
commerce, the glut of the markets. * 

I must remark, to those who attach 
great and decisive importance to the facts 
which M. Sismondi justly regrets, that 
those facts are indeed conclusive, but 
against himself. The quantity of English 
merchandize offered tor sale in Italy is 
too great, because there is not sufficient 
Italian produce suitable to the English 
market. A country can purchase only 
what it can pay for, since, if it were not 
to pay, people would soon be tired of 
selling to it. Now in what articles do' 
the Italians pay the English ? with oils,' 
silks, and dried raisins ; and besides 
those and a few other articles, if they 
would still acquire English produce, 
in what form are they to pay for them $ 
In money ! But they must first get this 
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money, with which they arc to pay for suffering into which they have been 
the English produce. You perceive, brought by their own fault, like diseased 
Sir, that to acquire foreign produce' a persons who bewail their maladies, and 


nation must, like an individual, have re- 
course to its own productions. 

It is said that the English sell at a 
loss in those places whic h they inun- 
date with their merchandize. This I 
believe to be true : they multiply the 
goods offered, which depreciates them ; 
and they demand in return, as far as it is 
practicable, money only, which there- 
fore becomes more rare and' valuable. 
Being thus enhanced in value, money 
is given in smaller quantities in every 
exchange : thus are people obliged to 
sell at a loss. But suppose for an in- 
stant that the Italians possessed more 
capital, that they employed their lands 
and their industrious faculties to greater 
advantage, in short that their produce 
were greater; and suppose, at the same 


i bewail their maladies, and 


at the same lime obstinately refuse to 
abandon the excesses which have caused 
them. , . j n . . i 

1 know that it is not so easy to up- 
root an oak as to pull up a weed ; I 
know that it is not easy to overturn old 
fences however rotten, when they are 
supported by the heaps of filth which 
have accumulated beneath their shelter ; 
T know that certain governments, cor- 
rupted and corrupting, stand in need pf 
monopolies, aucl of the money arising 
from the customs, to pay for the votes of 
the honourable majorities which pre- 
tend to represent nations : I am not sp 
unjust as to wish them to govern ac- 
cording to the general interest, in order 
to secure all suffrages gratuitously ; buf* 
at the same time, why should I be asto- 


were greater; and suppose, at the same at the same time, why should I be asto- 
tixue, that the English laws, instead of nished that such vicious systems pro- 
having been modelled upon the absurd duce deplorable effects ? 
principles of the balance of trade, had You will, I presume, readily agree, 
admitted on moderate terms all that the with me, as to the injuries which nations 


You will, I presume, readily agree, 
with me, as to the injuries which nations. 
Italians had been capable of furnishing mutually sustain from their jealousies of 
in payment for the English productions ; each other, from the sordid interest or 
can you doubt that the English mcr- the inexperience of those who take 
chandize which incumbers the ports of upon themselves to be their organs ; but 
Italy, and great quantities of other iner- you maintain, that even supposing they 
chandizc besides, would have been dis- possessed more liberal institutions, die 
posed of with facility? goods produced might exceed the wants 

Brazil, that vast country so favoured of the consumers. Well, Sir, on this 
by nature, would be able to absorb a ground I am willing to rest my defence, 
hundred limes as much English mer- Let us leave out of the question the. war 
chandize as is now vainly sent there which exists between nations and the 
without finding a market ; but it would ministers of their revenue law’s ; let us 
first be requisite that Brazil should pro- consider each nation in its relations 


chandize as is now vainly sent there which exists between nations and tile 
without finding a market ; but it would ministers of their revenue laws ; let us 
first be requisite that Brazil should pro- consider each nation in its relations 
duce all that it is capable of producing ; Hvith itself ; and let us inquire, once 


and how is that wretched country to at- for all, whether we have not the means 
tain that desirable object ? All the efforts of consuming what we have the means 
of the citizens are paralyzed by the go- of producing. 

vernment. If any branch of industry “ M. Say, M. Mill, and M. Ricardo/' 
offers there the prospect of gain, it is you say, • 4 the principal authors of the 
instantly seized and stifled by the hand new doctrine ot profits, seem to me to 
of power. Does any one find a precious have fallen into fundamental errors ou 
stone ? it is taken from him. Fine en- this subject. In the first place they 
conragement this to exert productive in- have considered commodities as iftficy 
dustry for the purpose of buying with were algebraic signs, instead of articles 
its produce European merchandize ! of consumption, which ought necessarily 
The English government contributes to be proportioned to the number <>Y 
to the injury of* its commerce by repel- the consumers and the nature of their 
ling, by means of its customs ancf import wants 

duties, the produce which the English I know not. Sir, at least so far £*,1’ 
might obtain by their exchanges with am concerned, upon what foundaijem 
foreigners ; even the articles of food of you have built this assertion, I Hatf? 
which theirmanufucturers stand so much repeated, in a great variety of forms, 
in rtecd ; arid this because it is necessary this idea, that the value of tilings (the 
that the English farmers should sell only quality by which they become 
their corn at more than 80s. the quarter, . 1 L 

u. cable then to pay extravagant taxrV. • Maltha^ “'PPmciplS’ of Taitical'^- - 
All these nattoir complain of a state of ifiAhy,°*4. ^ *>Tmor roa.Tfc MrciT^ 

" cj .11 tnoi .north* 


dustry for the purpose of buying with 
its produce European merchandize ! 

The English government contributes 
to the injury of its commerce by repel- 
ling, by means of its customs ana import 
duties, the produce which the English 
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wealth is founded on their utility ; on 
their aptitude to the supply of our occa- 
sions. “ The want of various articles,” 
I have '■aid*, “ depends on the physical 
aiid moral nature of man ; on the cli- 
mate which he inhabits, and the man- 
ner^ and laws of his country. He is 
subject to bodily wants, to mental and 
spiritual vyants ; some things are need- 
ful to huu on his own account, others 
for his family ; and others he requires as 
a member of society. A bear-skin and 
a rein-deer are to a Laplander objects 
of the first necessity ; whilst the very 
names of them are wholly unknown to 
a Jazzarone of Naples. The latter, for 
his part, can dispense with every other 
thing, if he is plentifully supplied with 
macaroni. In like manner the courts 
of justice in Europe are considered the 
strongest bonds ot civil society ; while 
the natives of America, the Arabs, and 
the Tartars, do very well without them. 

“ Of these wants, some are satisfied 
by the use which we make of certain 
things with which nature furnishes us 
gratuitously; as air, water, and the light 
of the sun. We may call these things 
natural ric/tcs t because they are supplied 
at the expense of Nature alone, Since 
she oivbs them to all, nqbody is 
obliged to purchase them at the price 
of any sacrifice whatever. They have 
therefore no exchangeable value. 

“ Other wants can only be satisfied 
by the use which we make of certain 
things to which their utility could not 
have been given, without subjecting 
them to a modification, without oper- 
ating a change in their condition ; with- 
out having for this purpose surmounted 
a difficulty of some \und. Such are the 
various goods which we can only obtain 
by some process of agriculture, com- 
merce, or the arts ; and these only have 
an exchangeable value. The reason of 
this is evident : they are, by the mere 
fact of their production, the result of a 
change, in which the producer has given 
his productive services, in order to re- 
ceive this product. They cannot there- 
fore be obtained from him, except by 
virtue of another exchange, in which 
some other product is given to him, 
which he may consider of equal value 
with his own. 

These things may therefore be called 
social riches , because no exchange can 
take place without a social relation, and 
because it is only in a state of society 

* Traite d*£conomie Politique, &c. 4to 
edition, tom. II. p. 5. 


. • d^ulvf riir-'/jySiiow 

, Jlau 

few ,#,„§?• 

nches, theoply ones \yhich qua become 
^he object of scientific 
cause thqy a ft 

be apprecitfed, qr the. cftfoope* 

of which the ajtoreciatiqn 

ry; and, secbndly, because they' alone 

are formed, distributed, and destroyed*, 1 

according to laws which w,e are able to 

assign.” 

Is this to consider produce as a%e^ 
braic signs, by abstracting the number 
of consumers and the nature of their 
wants ? On the contraiy, does net this 
doctrine establish that our wants alone 
induce us to make sacrifices by means 
whereof we obtain produce? These 
sacrifices are the price which we pay to 
Procure that produce; you, like south* 
call these sacrifices by the name of Ak 
four, an, insufficient expression, for they 
are partly composed ot the use derived 
from land and capital. I call them pro- 
ductive services, They have everywhere 
* current price* When thax price ex- 
ceeds the value of the thing produced* 
the result is a disadvantageous exchange, 
in which the value consumed is greater 
than the value created. When a prtJ 
duoe has been created equal ,to the valu# 
of the sen-ices employed, those /serviced 
are paid by the produce,, the value of 
which, distributed among the producers, 
forms their revenues. You see that thq 
existence of these revenues depends uj>- 
bri the exchangeable value of the pro-? 
duce, which can only have such value 
in consequence of the necessity for such 
produce existing in the actual state of 
society. Therefore I do hojt abstract 
this necessity, or give it an arbitrary ap- 
preciation ; 1 take it for what it is, for 
what the consumers make it to he. I 
could have cited, had it been necessary, 
the whole of my third book, which de* 
tails the different modes, motives, and 
results x>t consumption, but 1 will foot 
trifle with your time or attention :*~He$, 
us proceed. „ 4 . ! , . » , ; ; 

You say, “ It is by no mepns true 
that commodities are, alwayi exchanged 
fpr commodities* TV greater , part jpf 
commodities is directly exchanged $$ 
labour productive ojt npn-pmaucUve* 
and itis evident that this whpte mass, q? 
commodities, compared wbh the labour 
fbr which it is exchanged* .may fed! 
value tbtoqgb superabundance, m 
well as any particular commodity may. 
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through its superabundance, fall tft bf ltltht ftmwHAi 

value with relation to labour or money chances*' T * : ..rJ 

Permit me to remark^ in the first All the produce which we daily 
place, that I never said commodities all that which oar imagination am 
are always exchanged for commodities ; conceive, has been formed by operations 
but that produce is only purchased with which resolve themselves without tsL 
produc^. ception into those which I hmre deecvih# 

Secondly, that even those who admit «d» hnt combined in an in£tu*y of difr 
this, expression of commodities might ferent manners Whfct aemevundoq 
answer you, that when commodities arq takers do for one sort of produce, mskwm 
given in exchange for labour, these perform for another sort. Now the iii* 
commodities are in reality given in ex- terchauge of these articles is what ocra§ 
change for other commodities, that is stitutes a market for each. The mates 
to say, for those which result from the or less need that exists for one ot these 
labour which has been purchased. But kinds of produce compared with the 
this answer is insufficient for those who others determines the greater or Toss 
embrace in a more extended and com- price which is given to obtain it, that it 
plete view, the phenomenon of the pro- to say. the greater or less quantity ? of 
due tip n of our riches. Allow me to any other produce. Money is in west 
place it before your eyes in a striking transactions only a transient aghast* 
form. The public, which is to judge which, when once the exchange is comf 
between us, will, I think, be thus ma- pleted, is no farther concerned iw *q 
terially assisted in appreciating your ob- and flies to effect other exchanges* j *>n 
jeetions and my answers. It is with rent, interest, tma wagei* 

To obtain a better view of the opera- forming the profits resulting from? this 
tions of industry, capital, and land, in production, tnat the producers bay the 
the work of production, I personify objects of their consumption. Thesd 
them ; and I discover that all these per- producers are at the same time <eoal> 
spnages sell their labours, which I call sumers ; and the nature of their wantoi 
productive services, to an undertaker, influencing in different degrees the dot 
whp racy he either a trader, a marni- mand for different kinds of produce; 44 
facturer, or a farmer. This undertaker always favourable, where liberty exiuc^ 
having purchased the services of a laud 7 to tne most necessary kind of prbdwh 
ed estate, by paying a rent to the pro- tion ; because that, being the mbst in 
prietor of the land, the services of a demand, affords to those who undertake 
capital by payii^ interest to the capital,- it the greatest profits. I said that itt 
ist, ana the industrious services of order to see how industry, capital, and 
workmen, factors, agents of whatever land respectively act in productive ope-* 
description, by the payment of salaries^ rations, I personified mem, and ob- 
consumes and uses all these productive served them in the services they .rent 
services, and out of this consumption dered. But this is not a gratuitouflficf. 
results a valuable produce. tion ; it is a fact. Industry is Tepre- 

The value of this pioducc, provided sented by the industrious of all clastpo* 
it be equal to the costs of production, capital, by capitalists ; land, by it* pvo- 
that is to say, to the sums necessarily pnetors. These are the three orders of 
advanced for all the requisite productive persons who sell the productive feotioiv 
services, suffices to pay the profits of aU of the instrument they possess, and 
those who have concurred directly or stipulate the remuneration for its op#* 
indirectly in this production. The pro- ployment." My expressions may pen- 
fit of the undertaker on whose account naps be censured; out it will then bfc 
this operation has been effected, deduct- incumbent ou those who find fault with 
fog the interest of the capital which he them, to propose better, for tt is impo*- 
may have employed, represent* the re- sible to deny that this is the course p£ 
nuuseratioa for bis time and talents, the transactions. The manner of the 
that i&to say, his own productive sm- painter may be criticized, ' but the feet* 
vices employed in his own behalf. If represented defy contradiction ; there 
hi» abilities be great and his calcula- they are, and they will defend them- 
tmn» well made, his , profit will bn selves. ~ ‘ r * 

considerable. If. instead of talent he To return tp your accusations Ydti 
evinces inexperience in hi* affairs, he s ay, Sjr, that many commodltiei kin 
may gain nothing;. he may very probe- purchased with labour; and I go farjhfer 
biy be a loser. AU the risksattacb to the than you : 1 sfy* they 3 qe all purclrasrd 
undertaker ; but ou the other hand he with extending that exin kshaii 
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to the services tendered by capital and renders him the value, of the material 
land.* I say that they cannot be pur- capital employed, am! also the value of 
chased by any other means; that the the immaterial service Of the same 
value ami utility of things result in all capital. The service of the workman 
cates from ; .nul that tin is likewise an immaterial prtxhict. The 

alternative is thus pi . u , eitlu r workman comes out of the manufactory 

of consuming, ourselves, the utility and at night with as many ‘fingers as he 
consequently the value which \vc have carried into it in the morning. He has 
produced ; or of employing it in the left nothing material in the workshop, 
purchase of the utility and v ilm pro- It is then an immaterial service which 
duccd by others; that in both cases we he has furnished towards the productive 
purchase commodities with productive operation. This service is thedaify ot 
services, and ihai the more productive annual produce of a filnd or estate winch 
services we carry to market, the more I call his industrious faculties, and 
wc can buy in return. which composes his wealth: a soriy 

You assert that there it no uch thing wealth ! particularly in England; and ! 
as immaterial produce.- 1 Why, Sir, know the reason, 
originally there is no other. A field, for These form immaterial produce, 
instance, furnisher towards production vvhich, however it maybe called, will 
onk its service, which is an immaterial still be immaterial productions, ex- 
prnduct. Jt erves as a crucible into changeable mutually one with another, 
which you put a mineral, and extract exchangeable for material productions; 
metal and dross. Is then .mv part of and which, in all exchanges, will still 
the crucible in these product: No; seek their market-price, founded, like 
the crucible serves for a new productive every market-price in the world, upon 
operation. Is there any portion of the the proportion between the supply aud 
field in the* harvest which is obtained demand. 

from it? I answer likewise No; for if These services, of industry, capital, 
land were thus gradually consumed, it and land, which are products indcpeO- 
wnuid cca.se toexi-t in a few sears ; the dent of all matter, form all our reve- 
land only returns what is put into it ; nue3, whosoever we may be. What ! 
but returns it after an elaboration which are all out reventies immaterial ? Yes, 

1 call the productive service of the field. Sir, , All: otherwise the mass of matter 
Possibly some people may quibble on which composes the globe must increase 
the word; 1 do urn apprehend any every year, hccatise every ycaT we should 
ouibbles that may be attempted as to have new material revenues. We neit 
tne i h i n Li , because tbit is undeniable, ther' create nor destroy a single atom : 
and wherever i olitieal economy shall he all that we do is to change the combina- 
studied, will he acknowledged a- the t ions of things ; and all that we comri- 
fa< t , w hatever name people may think bute to it is immaterial. lt‘ is VALUE'; 
proper to give it. and it is this value which is immaterial 

The service rendered by capital in that we daily, annually consume, and 
any undertaking whatever, commercial, upon which we livej For consumption 
agricultural, or nianufaetoral, is likewise is a change of form given to matter, or, 
an immaterial product. lie who con- if you prefer the expression, a derange- 
Mime a capital unprt xluctively destroys ment of form, as production is an ar- 
tlu* capital it>elf; he who consumes 'it rangement. If you find a paradoxical 
rcproductiv i lv , consumes the material appearance in these propositions, ex- 
capital, and also the service of that capi- amine the things which they express, 
tal, which is an immaterial product, and I have no doubt they will appear 
When a dyer puts indigo, to the value very simple and reasonable, 
of a thousand francs, into his copper, lie Without this analysis, I defy you to 
consumes material produce worth a explain the whole of the facte; for m- 
thousand francs; and, besides, he con- stance, how the same capital is twice 
Minus the time of this capital, its in- consumed: productively by an undeo- 
teresr. The dye which he obtains, taker, and unprod actively by his work- 
man. By means of the foregoing ana- 
* The English authors are often obscure lysis, it may be seen ho** the workman 
through their confounding, like Smith, un- brings to market his labour, the fruits 
dcr the denomination of labour, the services of his ability; he sells-it to the master, 
rendered by men, by capital, and by land. carries home with him his warn, and ^ 

t l '•» -'--la consumes it unproductive^. liut the 

New Monthly Mag. — N o. K(). ' Vol.'XIV. 2 N 
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master who has bought the labour of which is a material value given in ex- 
the workman with a part of his capital, change for the immaterial service of the 
consumes it reproductively, as the dyer capital. Ought we to wonder that there 
consumes reproductively the indigo should be a double consumption, that 
thrown into nis copper. These values of the undertaker to make his produce, 
having been consumed reproductively, and that of the capitalist to satisfy his 
re-appear in the produce which comes wants, 9ince there are two terms to 
out of the hands of the master. It is the exchange, two values drawn from 
not the capital of the master which two different funds, bartered for each 
forms the revenue of the workman, as other, and both capable of consumption? 
M. Sistnondi asserts. The capital of the You say, Sir, that the distinction 
master is consumed in the workshops, between productive and unproductive 
and not in the dwelling of the work- labour is the comer stone of Adam 
man. The value consumed by the lat- Smith's work ; that to recognise as pro- 
ter has another source; it is the pro- ductive, labours which are not fixed in 
duce of his industrious faculties. The any material object (as I do) is to over- 
master devotes to the purchase of the turn that work from top to bottom.f 
workman'^ labour a part of his capital. No, Sir; that is not the corner-stone of 
Having purchased it, he consumes it; Smith's work ; for when that stonq is 
and the workman consumes, on his removed, the edifice, althougb.ini perfect, 
part, the value which he has obtained remains as solid as before. What will 
in exchange for his labour. Wherever eternally sustain that excellent book is, 
there is exchange, there are two values that it proclaims in every page that the 
bartered one for the other ; and wher- exchangeable value of things i9 the 
ever two values are exchanged, there foundation of all riches. rrom the 
must be, and there are in effect, two publication of that important truth poli- 
consuinptions*. tical economy became a positive science ; 

It is the same with the productive for the market-price of every thing is 
service rendered by capital. The capi- a determinate quantity of which the 
talist who lends, sells the service, tne elements may be analysed, the causes 
labour of his instrument; the daily or assigned, the relations studied, and the 
annual hire which an undertaker pays consequences foreseen. Permit me. Sir, 
him for it is called interest. Tne to say, that to separate this essential 
terms of the exchange are, on one character from the definition of wealth, 
side, the service of the capital, on is to plunge science again into the 
the other the interest. The undertaker, depths of obscurity; to drive it back, 
while he consumes reproductively the Instead of weakening the authority of 
capital, also consumes reproductively the celebrated Inquiry into the Wealth 
the service of the capital. The lender, of Nations, I support it in the most es- 
who has sold the service of the capital, sential part ; but at the same time I 
consumes the interest unproductively, think Adam Smith has erroneously re- 


* A domestic produces personal services which are wholly consumed unproductively 
by his master, as soon as produced. The service of the public functionary is in like 
manner wholly consumed by the public, as fast as it is produced. That is the reason 
why these different services contribute nothing to the augmentation of riches. The 
consumer enjoys these services, but cannot accumulate them. This is explained in de- 
tail in my “ Traits d'Economie Politique,” 4 e edition, tom. 1, p. 124. After that it is 
difficult to conceive how M. Malthus could print, (p. 35,) u We cannot explain the pro- 
gress which Europe has made since the feudal times, without considering personal ser- 
vices as equally productive with the labour of merchants and manufacturers.” It ii 
with these services as with the labour of the gardener, who has cultivated sal lads or 
strawberries. The wealth of Europe certainly does not arise from the strawberries 
which have been produced, because they must, like personal services, have been con- 
sumed unproductively as fast as they ripened, although less quickly than personal ser- 
vices. 

I have instanced strawberries as a very perishable product ; but it is not the dura- 
bility of produce which particularly facilitates accumulation. It is its consumption 
in a manner adapted to reproduce its value in another object. For whether durable or 
not, all produce is devoted to consumption, and answers no purpose whatever except by 
its consumption ; its use consists in satisfying a want, or in reproducing a new valued 
’v* P£°pl c undertake to write on political economy, they should dismiss from thehr 
minds the notion that durable produce accumulates better than what is perishable. 

t Malthus on Political Economy, p. 37. 
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jected some real exchangeable values, in 
rejecting those which are attached to 
productive services, which leave no 
trace because they are totally consumed ; 
I think that he has likewise rejected ser- 
vices unquestionably real, which even 
leave their traces in material produce ; 
such arc the services of capital con- 
sumed, independently of the capital it- 
self ; 1 think that he fell into infinite 
obscurities through omitting to distin- 
guish, in the course of production, the 
consumption of the industrious services 
of an undertaker from the services of his 
capital ; a distinction which nevertheless 
is so real, that there is scarcely any com- 
mercial company whose reflations do 
not contain clauses relative to it. 

I revere Adam Smith. He is my 
master. When I attempted the first 
steps in political economy, and when tot- 
tering and pushed here and there by the 
advocates of the balance of commerce 
on the one side, and the advocates of 
net produce on the other, I stumbled at 
every move ; he shewed me the true 
path ; leaning on his Wealth of Nations, 
which shews at the same time his own 
intellectual wealth, I learned to go alone. 
Now I liavc ceased to belong to any 
school, and I shall escape the sort of 
ridicule which attached to the reverend 
father Jesuits who translated the Ele- 
ments of Newton with annotations. 
They were sensible that physical laws 
would not square very well with those 
of Loyola j they therefore took care to 
inform the public by an advertisement, 
that, although they had apparently de- 
monstrated the motion of the earth to 
complete the theory of celestial physics, 
they nevertheless bowed with submis- 
sive acquiescence to the decrees of the 
Pope, who did not admit this motion. 
I submit only to the decrees of eternal 
reason, and am not afraid to declare it. 
Adam Smith has not embraced the 
whole phenomenon of the production 
and consumption of wealth ; but he 
has done so much that we ought to 
feel the deepest gratitude for his exer- 
tions. The most vague and obscure of 
all the sciences, will, thanks to his re- 
searches, soon become the most precise, 
and leave fewer facts unexplained than 
any of the others. 

Let us then figure to ourselves the 
producers (by which name I mean as 
well the possessors of capital and land 
as the possessors of industrious facul- 


ties) j let us imagine them pressing for- 
wards with emulation to ofier their pro- 
duqtive services, or the utility derived 
from them, (an immaterial quality.) 
This utility is their produce. Some- 
times it is fixed in a material ohject, 
which passes with the immaterial pro- 
duce, but which in itself 19 ‘of no im- 
portance, is nothing in political eco- 
nomy ; for matter deprived of value is 
not wealth. Sometimes it passes, sold 
by one and bought by another, without 
being fixed in any substance-— as the ad- 
vice of the physician, that of the lawyer, 
the soldier’s service, and the attention 
of the public functionary. All these ex- 
change the utility which they produce 
for that which is produced by others ; 
and in as many of these exchanges as 
are abandoned to free competition, as 
the utility offered by Paul is more or less 
in demand than the utility offered by 
James, it is sold more or less dear, that 
is to say, it brings, in exchange, more 
or less of the utility produced by the 
latter. It is in this sense that wesnould 
understand the influence of demand and 
supply. 

This, Sir, is not a doctrine retrospec- 
tively made for the occasion ; it is deli- 
vered in several parts of my Trait^ 
d’Economie Politique ; and by means 
of my Epitome, its concordance with 
all the other principles of the science, 
and with all the facts which form its 
basis, is firmly established. It is already 
professed in several parts of Europe ; 
but I ardently wish to see you convinced 
of its truth, and ihat you may think it 
worthy of the support of that chair 
which vou fill with so much credit. 
After tnese necessary explanations you 
will not accuse me of vain subtleties, if 
I rely on laws, which I have shewn to 
be founded on the nature of things, and 
the facts which flow from that source. 

Commodities, you say, are not ex- 
changed for commodities only ; they are 
also exchanged for labour. If this la- 
bour be a product which some sell and 
others buy and consume, I shall find 
little difficulty in calling it a commo- 
dity, and you will find Tittle in assimi- 
lating other commodities to this, for 
they are also produce. If you apply the 
name of produce indiscriminately to all 
these commodities, you will probably 
agree with me, that produce is only pur- 
chased with produce. 
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AND TALES OF NO WONDER. . < a 


Virginibu* Pueriique Canto* — Hor. 


OK SEEING A MOTTO PROM. PINDAR PRE-, 
FIXED TO SOME VERSUS QF MR. H. 

O gentle Bard ! full much I wonder 
Why you should quote this son of thunder ; 
Not more amaz’d to cast my eye on 
A tailor flirting with a lion ! * 

Whether you gravely write, or gaily, 

You ’re still the gentle Mr. , 

In style prosaic tagg’d with rhyme 
Monstrously flat and unsublime, 

Which sometimes buckrams into rant 
By aid of sentimental cant 5 
Such as reminds us of the plan 
Of Harvey and of Bunyan. 

With Mason Mr. H. glories 
In metaphysic allegories, 

Where words which prose-men term abstract 
By epithets are made to act ; 

Compell’d on their reluctant duties, 

And Spenser's faults are H.’s beauties. 

A QU1ZZ ON BOASTED INDEPENDENCE. I 

From Euripidis Hccuha, l. 804. 1 

So, independence is your aim : 

Alasl that boast is but a name. 

Perhaps Ambition makes you toil. 

Or Av'rice pins you to the soil, 

Or makes you heedlessly advance 
Your fortune on a game of chance ; 
Perhaps some headlong passion draws. 

And you oppose your country's laws : 
Whilst as a senator you do 
All that a mob compels, you to : 

From these restraints, unless you fly, 

Ah ! where ’s your boasted liberty ? 

ON MI3S ■ - -«r ENTERING MY STUDY 
WHILST I WAS READING LOCKE. 

Si posiem studiis vigilare sevens 
Differtur. — Propert, Lib. 2, Eleg. 3. 

* Tis not because good manners bid. 

At your approach I shut my book, 

' Tis not from fear I should be chid 
By smiles withheld, or angry look, 

No, lovely girl ! alas! I feel 
A stronger passion at my heart. 

Such as your smiles alone can heal, 

Such as your eyes alone impart ; - 
Those eyes, alas ! too well are skill’d 
My powera of reason to betray. 

And whilst my mind with rapture 's fill'd, 

I throw the useless book away. 

to the same, 

WHO WISHED MB TO WRITE A SONNET. 


By those eyts so merry and blue, 

With beams so bright and gay, 

My sorrows, both old and new, ' ^ 

Would quickly be banish’d away ; ’ 1 . 

Your presence alt sorrow composes 1 

(And without them pray wnar is a sonnet .?) 1 
I only can thjnk of the roses 

And the smile that is under your bonnet, 

ON SEEING A PAIR OF STOCKS PLACED 
NEAR A CHURCH. 

A pair of stocks, which stood close by ( 
An ancient church, with steeple high. 
Provok'd his neighbour orthodox, 

To cast some sneers upon the stocks. 
Church.— Who, vulgar iel low, plac'd you here 
Close to my walls ? I cannot bear. ; 

To think my power cannot controul. 

And awe, and check each vicious soul ; 
Besides, you seem neglected quite, 

Your timbers are in wretched plight, 

Which shows .your use is very small. 

Or else they would not let you fall. 

Stocks. — Good Mr. Steeple, stop a little 
And I will answer to a tittle; 

Since missionaries came in vogue 
I own I seldom catch a rogue, 

So many have a call to teach 1 

Nations, which lie beyond my reach, >j 
Where first we plunder’d, now we preach. J 
Just then a warden brought a lad 
To place him in the stocks right glad ; 

He caught him in the act, assailing, 

With all his might, the church-yard’? railing. 
Good Mr. Steeple, now no more 
To his friend Stocks a grudging bom. 

But own’d, (so ended the debate) 

The alliance between Church and State. 

THE EPIGRAMMATIST AND SONNETEER.. 

Oderunt bilarem tristea, &,c. — Hot. , 

At the same table, very new 
(Variety 's the soul of taste) 

To a most sombre sonneteer 
An epigrammatist was plac’d* 

The sentimental sprite of woe. 

With feelings all so soft inspir’d, _ 

Began his pettishness to show, 

And spoke with indignation fir'd 
* Hence,* Mr. Merryman, * your jokes. 
Perhaps they please some sort of folks, 

But learn that bards of thought refin’d 

A luxury in tears can find 

To men of grosser moulds unknown. 

And we delight to be alone.’ 


What! with that smile beneath your bonnet. The other said, 4 With, all my hda*V 

And cheeks of rosy hue, You cannot more desire to part ; • 

Do you ask me to write a sonnet ? You all are such a gloomy set < i 

I cannot, e’en for you ; 'Twould make a Merry Anctasw^ilet > 1 / 

For should 1 prove so simple To see your mumping raoein tade. id ; ,i 

To set me down and try. Poetic ground ; and beggars made » 

I should be thinking of that dimple. Heirs of Parnassus ; whilst their lays 

And those lips of vermeil dye ; Excite our pity, not our praise#’ 
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AN ECLOGUB. J ' ' ^ 

’Twas in the face of a coquette 
A Smile and Frown together met, 

Tho’ not without some rude collision, 

Like Ministers and Opposition ; 

Or when beneath an April sky 
Sun-shine and clouds together ply. 

The Smile began, with placid air, 

Madam, 1 'in glad to see you ’re here, 
Aitho’ your visit, I must own, 

Was unexpected, Mrs. Frown.” 

" Nay, madam,” quoth the wrinkled dame, 
“ You have yourself alone to blame ; 

You oft invite me to a meeting ; 

I am surpriz’d at such a greeting 

From you, who, tho’ you choose to flout me, 

I know can never do without me. 

Many prefer my face, tho’ plain ; 

You arc so false, the beaux complain ; 

And lovers candidly declare, 

Tho* I am rude, I ’m yet sincere ; 

Whilst you so often, Mrs. Smile, 

Look lovely only to beguile.” 

THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 

When first Belinda ogled man, 

She hid her face beneath her fan, 

And blush'd with every sigh ; 

But when a second swain came near, 
Dismiss’d was every former fear. 

And love beam’d in her eye. 

The third fond lover found her cool, 

£>f love or shame no more the fool. 

To saint it or to sin it; 

Nothing her tender heart could fix, 

Except, perhaps, a coach and six. 

And any dolt within it. 

ON VIEWING A FINE PICTURB BY REM- 
BRANDT, OF A BURGOMASTER. 

When Time survey’d in Rembrandt’s tints 
This deeply furrow’d face, 

“ Snre,*' he exclaim’d, “ I gave these hints. 
My hand who cannot trace ? 

Yon venerable Magistrate, 

Yon ancient Female’s wrinkled front, 
Betray in every line and trait 
That Time has laid his hand upon ’t. 

Be mine the pleasure and the pride 
To save these specimens sublime ; 

Nor shall oblivion dare deride 
Works that are sanctified by Time.” 

A TALE OF* NO WONDER. 

Deficit auditor,- non deficit ill* loquendo. 

C. GmUus. 

Although endow’d with powers of speech 
Beyond a common mortal's reach, 

Loquax did never give a handle 
To fame, to say he dealt in scandal. 

Tho’ fond of talk, he is as fully 
Master of words as Marcus Tully ; 

And can, as fluently as Gibbon, 

Describe a Raphael or a ribbon. 

Yet panegyric, day and night, 

Is this great orator’s delight. 


' TfoSsonuiiuly dMteo fisttth «trai t, 

So rare among the sons of prate ; 

Yet still his neighbours can untie 
The knots of this strange mystery, 

Fbr well they know this talking elf 
Can speak of nothing but himself. 

THE ENVIOUS MAN. 

Whence the pale cheek, the wrinkled brow. 
The look averse, the eyes cast low ? 

What new misfortune presses Ned-— 

Is not his dying wife yet dead ? 

Or has his patron driven him from his 
Imaginary Land of Promise ? 

Or is he to himself haranguing. 

That hanging on is worse than hanging ? 

Np ; — his good patron still is ply tog 
His ear with all the tricks of lying; 

His wife ’s not likely to recover. 

As four physicians round her hover. 

Whence can arise these gloomy fancies — 

Is it some breach in his finances i 
Perhaps some agent may pretend, 

To cheat him more, to be his friend : 

No ; Ned is much too sage a wight 
To trust his money out of sight. 

Yet why this groaning and these sighs ? — 
His bosom friend has gain’d a prize ! 

THE CONTEST, OR LOVE’S PAINS. 
Pcrfer et obdura, labor hie tibi, &c. 

Odd , Eleg. Lib. 

Close to her harpsichord and glass 
Eight hours a day will Caelia pass. 

And then comes down to dinner ; 
Surrounded by a group of beaux. 

His wit or impudence each shows. 

And hopes to quickly win her. 

Whilst she, pert, ignorant, and vain, 

By turns can smile on every swain. 
Unsettled still her choice : 

In one she loves the charms of dress. 

In this unwearied politesse , 

In that an air and voice 5 
In all sweet flattery : her heart, 

And now her head, will play its past. 

And now she trCtsta her eye ; 

The stately and the dapper farm 
By turns her gentle bosom storm. 

Or sap it with a sigh : 

Say, who shall gain this bauble prize. 

The gay, the handsome, or the wise. 

By wit, by smiles, or tears ; 

Since all alike employ’d she sees, 

Say, who exclusively shall please ?— ■ • 

Who longest perseveres. 

ANCIENT CUSTOMS & MODERN PRACTICE. 

When barons bold in castles lone, 

Abjur'd all power except their own, 

(As modem democratic elves 
Confine all freedom to themselves) 

'Gainst neighbour baron burr’d their gates 
For fear of broken limbs and pates, 

To save their hours from nmand spleen, 
That rose these monthly wars between. 
Maintain’d, and ready at their call, 

A fool within the castle’s wall. 
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On whom the lord might ctftckhisjokeft 
As the fool might on other folks. 

But lords in modern times will crave 
In lieu of talking fools, a knave. 

An active knave, and silent too, 

And willing what iahid u> do. 

He, skill'd great men to live among. 

His pudding eats, and holds his tongue. 

BODY AND MIND. 

How oft the body and the mind 
Have been compared ; and oft we find 
A fit comparison, and spy 
The medical analogy. 

Thus when 1 see an orator 
Arguing against what he is for. 

In 9uch a patient 1 detect 
A squinting in his intellect. 

So when t hear a pedant prate. 

And all his sentences inflate 

With wind and words instead of sense, 

That man’s disease is flatulence. 

When lost to every wish but gain. 

The miser counts his gold in vain. 

Early beginning, ending late, 

A yellow fever is his fate. 

The writer who delights to labour 
In satire on each harmless neighbour, 

I mark his sickly air and mien, 

And his disorder call the spleen. 

The man who with averted eye 
Feels with his friends no sympathy, 

Ihill in himself and cold to them, 

I hope he soon may die of phlegm. 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

To a numerous set 6f Grumbletonians. 
La vie eat bonne en aoi, et le plui grand bien i 
raonde, mala le pins mal menagec. 

Rochqfoucault. 

life, which appears to some a riddle,* 

Has yet its parallel — a fiddle. 

The instrument at first sight seems 
Replete with sounds ycleped screams. 
Should any blockhead sver dare 
An unpremeditated air. 

But let an artist touch the notes. 

Soft music on the hearing floats. 

As with the fiddle, so with life. 
Discordance one, the other strife ; 

Because the player does not know 
To manage skillfully the bow. 

But when an honest man and wise 
His hand upon life’s fiddle tries, 

Soft melody rewards his pain 
In solo or concerto swain. 

THE COAL AND DIAMOND. 

A PABXE TOR COLD WEATHER. 

A coal was hid beneath the grate, 

Tls often modest merit’s fate, 

*Twas small, so perhaps forgotten ; 

Whilst in the room and near in size 
In a fine casket lin’d with cotton, 

In pomp and state a diamond lies. 


« So, little gentleman m blaCk/ 

The brilliant spark in anger cried, 

* I hear in philosophic clack 
Our families are close allied ; 

But know, the splendour of my hue, 
ExceU’d by nothing in existence. 
Should teach such little folks as you 
To keep a more respectful distance .' 
At these reflections on his name 
The coal soon redden’d to a flame : 

Of his own real use aware, 

He only answered with a sneer, 

* I scorn your taunts, good bishop Bfmc , 

And envy not your charms divine, 
For, know, I boast a double praise, 

As I can warm as well as shine.’ 


ON POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

Illustrious monuments, the sun 
Of Did and now does shine upon ! 
Historians with a tale cajole us 
Of a great tomb to King Mausolus, 

The matchless sorrows to display 
Of his widow Artemisia 1 
Who has not heard of statues fine 
Which men of taste have dubb'd divine, 
And stand their country’s pride, instead 
Of the Originals long dead ? 

But who his cottage would exchange 
For pyramids of amplest range, 

Or for a statue’s matchless grace 
His own square form and homely face, 
And not prefer to live, tho’ shabby, 

Than be the first man iu the Abbey ? 

Oh, if there such a hero be. 

Oh let him die instead of me ! 

Gravesend. Peter Snog. 


PROGRESS OF PGETRf. 

See the tall youth at Alma Mater, 

Writes Latin verse, or turns translator. 
Tries as original to gull U9 
By pilfering Ovid and Tibullus. 

But should he iu poetic strife 
Once gain a prize*, he 's bard for life. 
Adieu tq Newton, Boyle, and U>cke, 

He struts a tTue Parnassian cock. 
Prudence, farewell 1 advice, adieu ! 

With no profession in his view, 

He keeps his friends by jokes in awe : 
t€ Say, is a blood-horse made to draw ? 
How would an eagle ^cteam and rage 
Should you cfonflne him to a cage 
Hence he inftra d min of wit 
Can only be for pleasure fits 
This he pursues, till scantier meant 
Shall cloud with cares life's early scenes. 
When wearied friends and credit fail, 

He quits his garret for a jail, . 


* At the University. 
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THE BOOK OB FOUR COLOURS. BY MOV# I BUR BON. TOW.* 

1 Ridendo dlcere verum quid retat ? ' 

{Concluded from p. 35.) 


How frequently, during the late in- 
tense heats, nave we observed with won- 
der and delight, the charming equani- 
mity with which our fair countrywomen 
endured the scorching ray, which even 
appeared to add to their loveliness 
increased bloom and bewitching lan- 
guor. It would seem that in awakening 
a thousand languishing charms and 
graces “ in beauty’s form, in beauty's 
beaming eye,” it at the same time 
banished somewhat of that chilling re- 
serve, and too diffident and serious turn 
of mind, which the climate, or the ex- 
cessive modesty of English women, in- 
spires. However it be, we know that 
they bear summer suns and variety of 
season, not only much better than we, 
but contrive to look more graceful and 
beautiful, from the change ; whether, 
according to the poet, novelty and va- 
riety in all things be more natural to 
them, ( semper mutabile fendna ,) or that 
they have an inherent strength of good 
nature, and sweetness of disposition, 
which prevent them from indulging hart* 
Hissing and vexatious thoughts like oun> 
selves. Certes, they are much the most 
animated and entertaining company 
du ring inflictions* or visitations either 
of a natural or a moral nature — not 
excepting the raging dog-days, or the 
calls of a disagreeable acquaintance : and, 
in consequence of our unqualified ap- 
probation, (redeeming the promise maue 
them in our last,) we shall coolly request 
their attention to the consideration of 
fans, and other mighty trifles. We 
are horrified and astonished that no 
one has yet stood forth in defence of 
the comforts and elegancies of fife, those 
thousand small, but infinite little wants 
and pleasures, which, by their frequent 
occurrence, more than make up for 
their want of importance. In the Ar- 
gyll Rooms for instance, both in the old 
and the neta style of exhibition (as we 
say of calculations in the Almanack), 
what can be more soul-rending and ap- 
palling, to a man of any lady-like feel 
mgs, and delicate sense of comfort and 
propriety, than to pereeife how little 
the real interests of human enjoyment 
and social delight have been consulted 
in the site, the form, the accommoda- 
tions, and the very objects of these 


fashionable of fashionables— these hot and 
smothering rendezvous of the vulgar- 
polite, and the polite-vulgar. Where 
are the real refreshments of the sense or 
of the soul ? Do they consist in tcroug - 
ing — in meeting and being met, ui 
crushing and being crushed ? — The lim- 
pid fountains, the real orange bowers, 
the vases of incense and of myiirh, the 
cool deliciousness of Eastern festival 
and magnificence, are not there 5 neither 
the pomp and luscious pleasure of the 
Italian carnival, nor the sociability, the 
intelligence, and ease of the Paris as- 
semblee and conversazione. There is a 
confused mdlle of dresses and of voices $ 
the senses are overpowered, but not 
informed or delighted; and an aching 
head and dissipated spirits the next 
morning bear witness against us, and 
the intolerable oppression of the place ; 
and all this, forsooth, because the Eng- 
lish are the most enduring and resigned 
people of any in the world. “ Beati si 
tea boha nbrtnl ” — have we not plenty 
of water-pipes and sour vinegar, with 
odoriferous substances and liquids, con- 
vertible into a delightful composition with 
which we might bathe, and perfume, 
and refresh our public and private en- 
tertaining institutions, to the infinite 
gratification of tlie senses, and rich re- 
galing of the spirit ? Then, without in- 
troducing any of your unnatural a mi 
assassin-uke thorough-drafts, have we 
not ingenuity enough to contrive and 
set up some fashionable ventilators, 
which, like the great flying fans of an 
ostrich pursued by greyhounds, should 
keep up such a winnowing in the upper 
regions of the rooms, as would refrige- 
rate the hottest atmosphere under the 
sun ? Such a discovery would improve 
the harmony of the four elements, re- 
concile the differences of the seasons, 
and supersede the use oifam amongst 
the ladies, exoept for the purposes of 
flirting, and pretending to hide a bhish. 
Indeed the fan is susceptible of such a 
variety of manoeuvres, tharrn fashionable 
hands it mu 9 t still keep up its reputation, 
in spite of the refreshing qualities of 
other inventions ; and if our arbiter ele* 
gantiarum, the Book qf Four Colours, 
had merely contained some exquisite 
rules for its display, instead of the iqff- 


* The original “ Livre de Quatre Couleurs” derives its title from being printed with ink 
of four colours. 
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nitt varitty t>f fashion in which it as with the chumis and graces of her 
abounds, we should still think it no own person. Though she possess all 
despicable acquisition, in the polite and the prerogatives of high life — to be hor- 
exquisite age m which we live. Before lifted at being alone, and, bored in com- 
w£ enter upon a dry discussion of rules, party — to hate ices because tin 
■illustrations, and examples, connected cold, vinegar because it is acid; and 
with this difficult art, we mutt first re- the fire because it is warm — thus e^- 
fifesh the imagination of our fair readers tablishing her title to the highest tone 
-by referring them to that beautiful poem of ban-ton — in spite of these am ;mtane-, 
of Mr. Gay's, -which celebrates* 'the 1 maintain that she is Ktt|e better than 
varieties, the- ornaments, and uses of one of the wicked, if she know not how 
that celebrated appendage to the hand to give a graceful action to her fan. Shr 
of fashion and beauty, under the title of may waltz as agreeably as our famous 

The Pan. ■ » ■ , rattle with the* spirit of an 

We were here about to fire a regular angel, and display a line arm at the most 
tirade against modern poets, and the bewitching moment; and yet all these 
exquisite excitability of poetic nerve accomplishments shall be worse than 
which distinguishes them, when the awkwardness to her, if she be not tle\- 
door ‘of ourSanctum suddenly opened, turns enough to follow them up with 
arid my friend made his appearance, anrt- an eloquent appeal of the fan. It is 
ed with his contributory portion. “Oh, susceptible of above a hundred various 
are you there!" he exclaimed ; “How exhibitions of expressive style and chr>- 

do you now? A cure for ennui, or no V* racier, though Lady , in lur 

« Complete; and most grateful for the first volume of ‘ Philosophical Tra H0Mfr » 
task you have afforded me, ‘labor ipee tions,' estimates them only at ninety- 
vohiptaeS l'H never go to Moulsey or one. By these an accurate observer will 
the Cockpit, to Brookes' or a dog-fight easily distinguish the princess from the 
more. — The battle of the Magazines for mayoress, and the real lady from A 
me. 4 I'll write about it, goddess, and Roturicrc gauche h fa ire horrvur .' But 1 m - 
about it.' Homer's Buttle of the Pig- fore we describe their peculiar projn r- 
mies shall be a mere dwarf to it. The ties, we must first impure into the 
Bibliomachia will be something more genealogy of the fan itself. It owes its 
Writing and new. I have already hit off existence to China, whore it WU 6k- 
a couplet*— the milling invocation is covered about the year iwemy-snwn 
made: thousand three hundred and eight ; for 

« O thou, that With the python "panM, and laid be it known to all whom it may concern. 
With a crow-buttock low the Grecian blade, that the Chinese are considerably older 

Who dared contend in aong with the divine than the world itself. It was, in fact, the 


Science of Phaebu* — champion of the Nine, — 

The second of great Pollux — ope the ring. 

And watch the pugilistic sights I sing. 

What sight more glorious than the fist displayed 
Of Blackwood, flagrant with the wounds he’s made. 
Giving and taking with a glutton’s pride—* 

Pen the old Chicken ’s glad to spar aside. 

And making to the ropes, seeks breath in {day, 

Nor dares to come to cuffers in the fray.” 

“ Stop, stop !" exclaimed my friend, 
“ may tne devil of vulgarity take all your 
* fancy,' your Sir Daniel O'Donnellys, 
and little Peter Corcorans ; for with tne 
exception of Moore, there is not a 
writer amongst them who should dare 
to open his onouth upon a facetious 
subject. But a truce .to this. You 
will have no room for my contributions. 
I wish I had come sooner; but variety 
is our motto, and we have a Book of 
Four Colours to help us through — here 
it is— Various ways qf managing the 
Jan .” — “ Read on, and if I eaten a Gal- 
licism, woe" “ Let us suppose an 

exquisitely fashionable and beautiful wo- 
man, as richly adorned with diamonds 


most beautiful Kansi, daughter of a re- 
spectable and extremely venerable old 
Mandarin, who first gave the w'orld an 
idea of the fan. Amongst many pretty 
ways, she had contracted a habit of play- 
ing with her mask in her hand,waftiitgit 
in the air, and partaking of the coolness 
which it inspired. The next thing was 
to improve upon the notion ; the arti- 
sans were set to work, and they ended 
in producing something like a screen or 
a fire-fan, which is still preserved in that 
form in China. But at last a certain Ab- 
Flatori, a Florentine gentleman, vvas 
fortunate enough, in the year l(>34, to 
improve upon that clumsy and unwieldy 
size which the Chinese had given it, 
and produced a model much nearer our 
own than later improvers of the art are 
willing to admit. He in fact gave us 
the fan w’hich we arc flirting at this 
day — that mobility, and elasticity,* ntd 
play, which in a delicate hand consti- 
tutes its charm and triumph. The 
abbiVand the monks of Italy worn that 
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time took care to avail themselves of the accompany all the shades of feeling and 
refreshing pleasures it afforded, main- of passion. We know that Tertullian 
taining even before the first Florentine {rave the world a treatise upon The 
beauties, that the AbW Flatori had only Mantle , though it be of much inferior 
invented this precious bagatelle for the interest to the one we are upon. It is 
benefit of ecclesiastics. Then Paris, so convenient, as well as useful, and, 
that enhances every thing novel and w ith a little practice, gives countenance 
beautiful, and was always fond of ini- to a bashful and diffident face. It extri- 
p roving upon the arts which sprung cates a timid young ladj, on her first 
under the patronage of the Medici at introduction, from the embarrassments 
Florence — Paris received the gift of the w hich surround her in a large and 
fan with gratitude, devoted to the care fashionable circle (which at first appears 
of giving it all the additional graces of fraught with enchantment), with in- 
which it was found capable. It was finite promptitude and grace. It hides 
there indeed first gilded, chased, and awkwardness, and it veils ablush. Its 
enamelled ; rosewood, ebony, and ivory rapid motion very opportunely covers an 
were successively employed in its oma- access of ill-humour or anger ; and a 
ment and completion. That was not lady has leisure to bite her lips, and re- 
all, however $ the finest coloured paper, cover her temper behind its protectiug 
of the most delicate quality, being ex- folds. Again, in listening to an affecting 
hausted, light taffeta was employed, incident or delicious tale, the fan may 
and fine Chinese paper : always those advance and fall, opening and folding 
of China and ot Florence, in order like the wings of a dove, and giving 
to remind the world that these two energy and sweetness to each expressive 
places still disputed the glory of having pause. But, oh l if we are relating any 
given it birth. Painting and miniature past incident of pleasure, or forming 
then united their variegated powers to some charming, though innocent, assig- 
please, in a thousand tints and poetic nation, it is then that, w ith the fan 
charms upon its surface ; all portraits of closed, a lady ousht to strike it gcutly 
beauty imaginable, and landscapes that on her open nand in a sort of rapid mo- 
vied with nature, were lavished with tion, which betrays at once her accom- 
taste and skill upon elegant fans, w hich plishments and the interest she takes in 
in Paris only, in the year 1745, amount- the subject. There is also a negligent 
cd to the number of 20,000,000,000. style of managing it, and playing art- 
Then they became cliaruiing, useful, fully w’ith the evolutions, wnicn only a 
and even interesting — giving vigour to practised hand comprehends. It some* 
the soft and idle-fooiea Zephyrs, pro- times performs the office of a book, 
tection to modesty and beauty, yet when a sweet and sparkling eye dwells 
leaving all that is delightful to behold : intently upon its unfolded leaves with a 
they sometimes keep disagreeable coun- careless stratagem, w r hich has the ap- 
tenances out of sight — repel the cruel pearance of deep feeling and profound 
rays of the sun, or the fire, which have reflection. But we now come to those 
as little respect for the complexion of a gay and coquettish moments, in which 
duchess .as lor that of a peasant. They a silent language of unutterable things 
conceal dark teeth, malignant smiles is communicated through the medium 
and whispers, and a thousand expres- of the fan. In this half-earnest and half- 
sions of ill-humour ; while they serve to trifling follying, in which the under- 
hide the little secrets of elegant scandal standing and heart join in an idle di«- 
under their shade, they can very elo- play of wit and feeling, words and 
quently express feelings of spleeu and w hispers may be allowed to pass, to 
caprice ; sometimes, indeed, they may which the half-angry beauty only re- 
be said to speak a language of their plies by applying the fan, with some- 
own ; they possess a thousand inherent thing of the swiftness and touch of 
good qualities ; and may safely be pro- lightning, to the cheek or fingers of the 
nounced to be one of the most exquisite badinant. The stroke, however, should 
inventions of the human mind. be given w'ith a significance of smile 

“But where shall we find words to and glance, which carries the convic- 
express our admiration of this delightful tion of a conquest even to the heart of 
toy in the hands of an accomplished the rash adventurer himself, who, like a 
woman, who knows how to use it in delicate moth meaning to sport in the 
perfection ? It insinuates itself playfully light, finds himself suddenly consumed 
about the heart ; flutters, spreaas its in the blaze, wings and all. 
wings, and folds, rising and declining to The study of the fan will be found of 
New Monthly Mag. — Ttfo. 80. Digitized XI V . 5 O 
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infinite use . to those of a slow percep- 
tion : on entering a private or public 
assembly, they ought, in the first place, 
to attend to the situation of the fan9, 
as they are exceedingly good indications 
of the passions. Jealousy will be found 
pressing her lips upon the extremity of 
ner fan, like a seat upon the secret of 
the heart, uttering not a word. 

“ The wretched victim of ennui is seen 
negligently playing with it, twisting and 
twirling it about her ear, which she 
soon follows by two or three involun- 
tary gaspings of despair, which she 
may safety venture upon, if her mouth 
be small and elegant, as it ought to be. 
Let others, however, be careful not to 
open it above half. 

“Real love may be known by a 
studied air of indifference, a languor, 
and carelessness of display, sadly playing 
with her fan, and using it without a 
meaning, or studying it with eyes of de- 
votion, as if it were the boot of wis- 
dom itself. Curiosity, too, may be 
marked concealing her attention to the 
very objects upon which she is bent. 
You would think her the most dull per- 
son present, if it were not for the ma- 
licious smile and sparkling of the eye 
behind her fan which betray her. 

" But it is Love, only Love, who tri- 
umphs over the fan itself. How many 
he has stolen, and how many broken in 
his rage, and tom to tatters! These 
are the real trophies of his glory, and 
symbols of the fickle and 'capricious 
moods of his subjects. 

It is by no means an indifferent event 
when a fen drops upon a ball-room floor. 
This is generally done with malice pre- 
pense, and serves to take by surprise the 
secret ardour and concealed love which 
a lady may wish to discover in an un- 
declared admirer. He suddenly forgets 
himself— -is the first to seize the fan, 
and restoring it to the fair hand, dex- 
terously bends over it, and presses it to 
his lips. This is all done before he 
know 9 where he is, and, half repenting, 
he curses his own stars which have so 
publicly given a coquette the victory. 


She smiles triumphant, and he is then 
regularly enlisted in her train, a tame 
and acknowledged subject of her ca- 
price. This, however, is far from equal 
to the intelligence which a fan conveys 
from the fair hand of a lady at a distance, 
either in a carriage or the promenade. 
Love and tenderness are speaking in the 
motion with which she nails your ap- 
pearance. She is delighted to see you, 
and her manner of touching her lips 
with the fan tells you so. Perhaps the 
next time she is in your company she 
foigets it, and you have then a glorious 
opportunity oi restoring it where and 
when you please, exacting the most 
favourable terms, and accompanying it 
with verses of which Apollo need not 
be ashamed. But why insist further 
upon the infinite and inestimable ad- 
vantages which are to be derived from 
the eloquent and expressive use of this 
refreshing little toy ? — a point of union— - 
a substitute for conversation, when no- 
thing further can be said — and often a 
peace-maker between lovers upon the 
point of having a scene : it falls to the 
ground, cuts off the last harsh word, 
and changes the nature of the discourse. 
We are sorry to think poor Ovid was a 
stranger to so beautiful an invention, 
which would have afforded him re- 
sources without end in ornamenting his 
“ Art of Love” Let jis, however, be 
grateful for the superior advantages 
which science has affoided us in the 
times in which we live. Ladies who 
have experienced the utility and ele- 
gance ot the art (of fanning), will not, 
we trust, easily, or ever renounce it. 
Fashions may change j the amusements 
of to-day be buried in the forgetful- 
ness of the morrow , the very form and 
fashion of the age may leave in the 
succeeding no manner of likeness : but 
the fan will always be found equally 
refreshing and new, while the human 
heart retains its natural and best afiec- 
tions, 

“ And listens to the voice that calls 

To plays, to concerts, and to balls.” 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF THE JAPANESE. 

Any thing connected with Japanese throne. The object of this law » to 
history cannot fail to interest our readers, guard historians against the temptation 
owing to the great difficulty of procur- of perverting truth, through fear, flattery, 
ing information on the subject ; for enmity, or gratitude. Whatever opinious 
the Japanese, like the Chinese, prohibit may be entertained as to the prudence 
the publication of chronicles or hooks of of these precautions, they undoubtedly 
history, relative to any particular dynasty, have the effect of concealing the most 
so long as that dynasty occupies the recent facts from the knowledge of the 
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e'xistirig generation, and thus the events 
of the present day are frequently in- 
volved in greater obscurity than those of 
antiquity. No work printed in Japan 
contains any historical particulars of 
later date than the year 1000, the period 
at which the Ntfon vo dal itsi ran , or the 
annals of the Da'iris, terminated. 

Taking into consideration the suspi- 
cious spirit of the Japanese govern- 
ment, its aversion to foreigners, the rigid 
enquiries and barbarous jurisprudence 
to which private persons are subject, it 
is gratifying to reflect that a European 
has succeeded in attaining an object 
which no native would have dared to 
attempt. Owing to M. Titsingh’s sin- 
gular opportunities of examining manu- 
scripts during his long residence at Nan- 
gasaki, his work entitled Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the Djogoons, contains more 
copious information relative to Japanese 
history, than is probably possessed by 
any individual in Japan. 

The Dalris or spiritual chiefs of Japan, 
were the original sovereigns of that na- 
tion , they continued to enjoy absolute 
power until the end of the 12tn century, 
when Yori-tomo was elected commander- 
in-chief of the empire (1 185) ; and sub- 
sequently Djogoon (1192V 

The authority of the Da'iris, which was 
shaken by these events, became gradually 
weaker under the Djogoons who suc- 
ceeded Yori-tomo ; and it received its last 
blow under Yryr-yasoo or Gongin-sama , 
the fifst Djogoon of the present dynasty. 

The Da'in is still regarded as the sove- 
reign of the empire; but this is merely 
a vain appearance ; and as he is abso- 
lutely destitute of influence in temporal 
affairs, it may be said that the supreme 
power is vested in the hands of the Djo- 
goon. Still, however, the consent of 
the Dalri is requisite in all important 
events, and orders are published in his 
name. 

The dynasties of the Djogoons are 
comprehended under the denomination 
of Teuka-no-si-goon,* or Soso-tiosi-goon ; 
there are four, namely : — 

1 . The dynasty of Yori-tomo. 

2. That of Faka-oosi. 

3. That of Fide-yosi , or Taiko. 

4. That of Yeye-yasoo , or Gongin. 

We transcribe from Mr. Titsingjh’s 

Memoirs of the Djogoons the following 
curious account of a conspiracy which 
took place in Japan about tne year 1051. 


* Touted, empire; no a conjunctive par- 
ticle 1 ; si, four; goon, lord ; Soso, who has 
raised hWnsdf. 


" Mitin mot to-no-yeye-t sauna, the eldest 
son of Yeye-rnitsoo, succeeded his father 
in the fotirth year KeUzan . 

“The prince ofTosa was devoted to 
the service cf Fide-Y ori, a prince who 
laid claim to the throne of Japan. After 
the defeat of Fide-Yori, the prince of 
Tosa fell into the hands of Gongin, who 
treated him with the utmost indignity, 
and among other acts of cruelty, ordered 
his hands to be cut off, which among 
the Japanese is accounted the most dis- 
graceful of all punishments. The un- 
fortunate prince reproached the con- 
queror with cruelty, perfidy, and the 
violation of his oatn, and Gongin had 
the barbarity to behead him. 

“ Marabosi-Tshooya, the son ofTosa, 
resolved to avenge his father’s death ; 
but he deemed it prudent to conceal his 
intention until a favourable opportunity 
should occur. Having become com- 
mandant of the pike-men of Yori-noboo, 
the eighth son of Gongin, he thought 
himself enabled to execute his project, 
and he formed an acquaintance with 
Yooino-djoSits, the son of a celebrated 
cloth-dyer, a man who had been tutor 
to Yori-noboo, and who was justly es- 
teemed for his great learning. It is 
even said that Yori-noboo himself joined 
the conspiracy, but that fact was never 
proved ; Tshooya having taken every 
precaution not to implicate him in the 
affair, lie that as it may, Tshooya atid 
Diosits liad agreed to exterminate the 
whole family of Gongin, to make them- 
selves masters of the empire, and to 
divide it between them. 

“ Tshooya was extravagant : he fool- 
ishly squandered away the money which 
had been procured for the execution of 
his enterprise, so that he was soon re- 
duced to want. Djosits foresaw that 
through his friend’s impTudence the 
project would fail, and the result verified 
this supposition. 

“ Tsnooyasoon exhausted the bounty 
of his friends, and found himself pressed 
by creditors whose demands he had no 
means of satisfying. One of his credi- 
tors, a manufacturer of arms, named 
Tosiro, was more urgent than the rest, 
and to this man Tshooya was imprudent 
enough to divulge his secret, in the 
hope of inducing him to be patient. 
Tosiro pretended to be satisfied ; but he 
proceeded, without loss of time, to the 
governor of Yedo, to communicate 
what he had heard, and the governor 
immediately informed the court of thfe 
whole affair. 

‘^T^|^p|^nor had recourse to the 
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follbwiog strximgera in order to secure 
the principal conspirator. He directed 
some persons to raise an alarm of fire 
before his door, and Tshooya rushed 
out armed only with a short sabre. 
Four men immediately seized him ; he 
knocked two of them down, but several 
of their comrades came to their assist- 
ance, and he was overpowered after 
considerable resistance. His wife being 
alarmed by the noise, and suspecting 
the truth, seized some papers in which 
the names of the conspirators were 
mentioned, and burned them by the 
flame of a lamp. Thus her presence of 
mind saved a great number of princes 
and ether persons of rank who were im- 
plicated in the conspiracy. The Japa- 
nese still speak with admiration of the 
conduct ot this generous woman ; and 
when they praise a woman for talent 
and resolution, they compare her to the 
wife of Tshooya. The governor having 
by this stratagem seized the chief of the 
conspirators, ordered his house to be 
searched, but nothing of importance 
was found ; he then directed Tshooya, 
his wife and family, to be conveyed to 
prison. 

“ At this time Djosits was at Yoogi, 
the place of his birth, situated near 
Kambara. An order for his arrest was 
immediately dispatched to the governor 
of Footsho. Hut the courageous Djo- 
sits, on learning that the conspiracy 
was discovered, killed himself by rip- 
ping open his bowels*, to avoid the 
disgrace of punishment. But notwith* 
standing this his head was struck off* 
and exposed on the usual place of exe- 
cution, near the river Abikava. 

<f All the persons who were known 
to have been intimately connected with 
Tshooya, were immediately arrested. 
Among the number were SAtyemon 
and Fatsiuenum. They soon confessed 
the part they had acted in the conspi- 
racy. They possessed loo much great, 
ness of mind to resort to falsehood in 
order to justify themselves for having 
joined in a plan which they conceived 
to be honourable. None of them could 
be prevailed on to betray their accom- 
plices. The ordinary counsellor of state 
Matsdauv-ize-no-kami, in the hope of 
extorting confessions, ordered them to 
be put to a species of torture, called the 
Rmabokoteme , which consists of jpim- 


ing: TVhooya and has two friends sufc 
feted this cruel torture with the utmost 
comp o sure. They appeared insensible 
to pain:-— * I have travelled a long 
way/ said Fatstyemo * ; * this burning 
wifi be beneficial to my health ; my ■ 
limbs will be the more agile after it/ 

M Ize-no-iami, finding that torture was 
of no avail in inducing them to divulge 
their secret, promised that no further 

P unishment should be inflicted on 
'ahooya, if he would reveal his accom- 
plices. Tshooya resolutely replied * 

‘ I had scarcely attained my ninth year, 
when I determined to avenge my fa- 
ther’s death, and to make myself master 
of the empire. My courage is as firm 
as a wall of bon. I defy your threats] 
Yon may invent new tortures ; but nay 
firmness is proof against all/ 

“ The counsellor of state, finding 
that these punishments served only , to 
excite the indignation of the spectators, 
without producing any effect on the 
prisoners, ordered them to be convened 
back to prison. 

“ On the 04th day, at the 4th hour 
(which with us corresponds with lain 
the forenoon), two men, about sixty 
years of age, the one named Seuvara and 
the other Naga-yama, presented them- 
selves to the governor, and confessed 
that they were two of the accomplices 
of Tshooya; following their example, 
some other persons voluntarily surrender- 
ed themselves. They were all bound, 
and conveyed to prison. 

" The 08th was the day fixed for the 
execution. In the morning, it was as- 
certained that two of the accomplices of 
the conspiracy had killed themselves at 
Asaboo-oUaribcL, a city near Ycdo. 

“ The solemn psocessioa commenced 
at day-break. Seven inferior ofitocra 
marched in front to disperse the? crowd. 
They wcrefollowed by a hundred exe- 
cutioners, each carrying a naked piker, 
next came another hundred execution- 
ers, with long sticks ; then another hun- 
dred, armed with sabres ; and finally, 
fifty officers ( Banyoeteet.f These were 
followed by an executioner, hearing a 
scroll, on which the crime of rite con- 
spirators was detailed, and which he 
read aloud, m all the principal streets.. 
Next came Tthooyay dressed in robes of* 
light blue, -of -the stuff called Fotita, 
with his hands bound behind his back ; 
then fityetnem, with his sons, OmmmM 
• This is the common mode of suicide and Knmimikii next followed Forido- 
among the Japanese, when they considw fUfyamm+'dri+fitam, i&uamfidr, 
it a point of honour. Naga^Yama^oymon, Wadtem, *«idsa- 
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vedal others; amounting altogether to the k<&ro* ; but alter death we p to 
tweuftyteeven. The mother and wife of a better world.’ Having uttered these 
Tshooya^ the wife of IkiyetBon, mdiom words, he- me, and thanked the impec- 
other women, closed the procession. tor for his kindness. 

44 In this manner the criminals pa* a The criminals were then fastened 
racked the whole city. As they crossed upon crosses, and the executioners held 
the hridge NiponJm, Tshooya heard a up their pikes. Tshooya was struck 
man remark, that it was an extremely first, by two executioners, who made an 
culpable and mad prefect to conspire incision in his body in the form of a 
against the emperor. Tshooya looked cross. It is said, mat those who per- 
at him with indignation, and exclaimed ; form the horrid duty of executioner, 
— 4 It becomes thee well, miserable are so practised in this kind of punish- 
s wallow, to compare thyself to the eagle meat, that they can cut the criminal 
or the crane.’ The man blushed, and sixteen times without touching the 
withdrew to conceal himself amidst the vital parts. 

crowd. “ The sons of fkiyemon moved the 

44 When die procession reached the compassion of all the spectators. The 
place of execution at Sinaguwa, a man eldest said to his brqtner, who had 
wearing two sabres with gold hilts, and scarcely attained his twelfth year, * We 
dressed in a mantle of the stuff called are about to ascend tp the abode of the 
Gs&m, rushed through the crowd, and gods and he began to pray, exclaiming 
advancing towards the Inspecto r , Tqmxdar several times 4 Namaad&opbts (iVcvna- 
siooibi-damo, said : : — 4 My name is Sibata- dmida BotUi f, Amida pray for us l’) 
zabrobe; I am the friend of Tshooya The spectators were all dissolved in 
and Djosits. As sooo as I heard of the tears. 

discovery of the conspiracy, I hastened “ The wife of Tshooya begged her 
to Soorooga to gain some . information husband’s mother to invoke tne gods 
respecting my unfortunate friends. I with her. * I am old,’ replied the mo- 
heard of dm death of Djosits ; and* ther, 4 and you are still young ; however, 
knowing the fete that awaited Tshooya, I will join you in supplication to Hea- 
I came m the greatest haste to Yedo. ven, and I will turn my thoughts from 
Here I remained concealed, in the hope ejeryearthly object.’ 
that the emperor might pardon him; “ The executions being ended, Sibata 
hut! since he as condemned, I am come came to the inspector, and presenting 
to embrace him, and to die with him.* him with his two swords, said:— * To 
— 4 You are a brave man,’ replied the you 1 am indebted for the consolation 
Inspector ; 4 it were to be wished that of conversing with my friend, and bidr 
move men in the world resembled you. ding him farewell : I i>ow intreat that 
I need not wait for the orders of the go* you will accuse me before the governor 
vemoraf Yedo; I give you permission of Yedo, in order that I may die like 
to speak; to Tshooya. 9 my friendA—* Heaven forbid that ypp 

44 The two friends conversed together should die !’ replied the Inspector, 4 your 
far some time. Sibata expressed his courage deserves a better Fate. While 
sorrow for the discovery of the conspi* Jim other friend* concealed themselves 
racy. He added, that on hearing tne w dens and caverns, you brayed death 
fatal news, he had come to Yeao to to embrace Tshooya : — men such as you 
share his fate. He then drew a little are rare.’ It is not known what uki- 


pot of sob* from his sleeve, which they 
drank together, and hade each other 
farewell. Tshooya’s eyes were bathed 
in tears ; he thanked Sibata for his cou- 
rageous resolution, and expressed his 
happiness at being ahk to embrace him 
once more before his death. Sibata 
also wept, and said 4 In this world 
the body is like the dower magawa f, or 

- -i- - : — ; — -- - - - 

• A tort of spirit disdHed from rice. H 
it the favourite beverage of the Japanese. 

+ A flower which Is most magnificent be- 
lore sun-rise, and which immediately after 
tfedes and. decay* 


mateiy became of Sibata. ti 

44 Owing to the prudent precaution 
of Tshooya’s wife, iq burping the par 
pen which might have betrayed the 
conspirators, ana the firmness which 

* An insect which springs into life, and 
dies m one day. 

•f- This is a form of invocation taken front 
the Sanscrit language ; it was introduced 
into Japan along with Bouddhism. Jtfam i 
s ignifi es I m o ots* $ Amida is- the name -of -the 
supreme petty at the period which preceded 
the present world ; Bauis is .a opoti^f UQg 
for Bouddha. 
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the culprits had displayed under their 
tortures, the principal accomplices re- 
mained unknown. Yori- noboo was, how- 
ever, suspected, and his house was 
searched ; but his secretary, Kanno- 
feyemon took the whole upon himself, 
protesting that he alone had any know- 
ledge of the plot, and that be had com- 
municated tne secret to his master: he 


fortune. Having reflected for a few 
moments, she replied, that he need be 
under no apprehension, as she knew of 
a plan which could not possibly fail. 
He begged her to explain it ; but she 
excused herself, observing, that he 
should soon have all the information he 
wished. 

“ On the eve of the day on which the 


afterwards killed himself, and, by this Djogoon intended to declare his success 
act of courage, saved Yori-nolyoo, who 1 i___ i i i j-:- i. 

continued to reside without molestation 
at Yedo. 

" When Yosi-moone, the descendant 
of Yori-noboo, cauie to be Djogoon, he 
rewarded the fidelity of Kanno-feyemon 
in the persons of his descendants, whom 
he raised to the most honourable posts. 

One of them, named Kanno-fotomi-no- 
karni , is at present (1784) extraordinary 
counsellor of state. 

“ The Djogoon Yeye-tsoona died on 
the 8th day of the 5th month of the 8th 
year In-po (1G80), without an heir; and 
in the following year, his younger bro- 
ther, Tsoona-yosi, succeeded him.” 

Another anecdote records an extraor- 
dinary act of female heroism : — 

“ Minamotto-no-tsoona-yosi, the fifth 
Djogoon, at the commencement of his 
reign, was as much beloved for his good 
qualities and his application to study, as 
he was afterwards detested for his pro- 
fligacy. He extravagantly squandered 
away the treasures which his ancestors 
had accumulated, and turned a deaf ear 
to the eloquent remonstrances of his 
aged preceptor, A ra i-tsikoogo-no-kami . 

His son, Tokoo-mats-kimi, died in his 
childhood, and, being without an heir, 

Tsoona-yosi , in the 6th year Fo-yc (1709) 
announced his intention of choosing a 
successor. 


sor, she invited her husband to drink 
saki with her. The Djogoon accepted 
the invitation, and a magnificent repast 
was provided. Whilst tne prince was 
drinking, she rose, and withdrew to her 
closet, where she wrote a note, which 
she dispatched to Ino-kamon-no-kami : — 
then taking up a poignard, a weapon 
which all women of rank are allowed to 
carry about their persons, she returned 
to the banquet ting-room. In a few 
moments she informed the Djogoon that 
she wished to speak with him in pri- 
vate, and having dismissed her women; 
she thus addressed him 1 ‘ During the 
long period that we have lived together, 
you have never refused inc any thing. 
1 have now a new favour to ask : will 
you grant it?’ — He requested to know 
what it was. — * You propose/ replied 
she, * to choose the son of Dcva-no-kami 
as your successor. This measure will 
cause all the princes to revolt, and will 
prove the ruin of the empire. I conjure 
you to renounce it/ 

“ On hearing this, he rose furiously, 
and asked her now she presumed to in- 
terfere in the business of the state. 
‘ The empire is mine / added he, * I 
will do as I please ; I do not need a 
woman’s counsel/ He was about to 
leave the apartment, but she followed 
him, and, catching him by the sleeve, 
exclaimed, * If you carry your design 
into execution, to-morrow the whole 


“ He resolved to adopt Ka’i-no-kami , 
the son of Yanagisava-deva-no-kami. On 
the 11th day of the first month of the empire will be in a state of revolution/ 
year, after the compliments of congratu- With these words, she plunged the dag- 
lation, it is customary for the Djogoon ger into his bosom ; he fell, and she 


to give an entertainment to the princes 
ana principal officers ; and on this day 
Yosi publicly proclaimed his intention 
to adopt j K ai-no-kami. 

“ His principal officer, Ino-kamon-no- 
kami , suggested to him that this choice 
would excite the displeasure of all the 
princes, and that there was reason to 
Fear it might produce a revolution in the 
empire, rinding that all his represen- 
tations were of no avail, he visited the 
wife of the Djogoon, informed her of 
his master’s design, and entreated her to 
devise some means of averting the mis- 


threw herself on her knees, and im- 
plored his forgiveness. She observed 
that what she nad 'done, was the only 
means of maintaining the dynasty of 
Gongin, and preserving the empire. 
Having declared her determination not 
to survive him, she stabbed herself with 
the same dagger, and immediately fell 
dead at his side. Her women, on near- 
ing the noise, hastened to the banquet- 
ting-room, and found them both welter- 
ing in blood. 

“ The wife of the Diogoon had, in 
her note, communicated her design to 
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Kwnon-no-komi. She expressed a wish mankqfs, together with the government 
that Yeye-noboo , Prince of Kal, and the of the best province in Japan, as a testi- 
son of Tsoonasige, should be elected mony of the love which her husband 
Djogoon, and that the son of Deva^no- bore to him.” 
kami should receive a present of fifteeil 


ON THB MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CHARACTER OF THE CORSICANS. 


THE Corsicans in general are of the 
middle stature, rather spare than corpu- 
lent, and of a robust constitution. They 
bring with them into the world great 
irritability, and are susceptible of the 
most violent passions. Next to the in- 
dispensable necessaries of life,the objects 
of their most ardent desire are arms. 
The Corsican will deny himself every 
enjoyment, and even self his horses and 
cattle, to obtain possession of a gun, 
pistols, and stiletto : the latter thence- 
forward becomes his constant compa- 
nion, without which he never stirs 
abroad, and which he does not even 
put out of his hand, unless obliged by 
nis occupations. 

He lives in a state bordering on indi- 
gence, and is capable of enduring severe 
hardships. He bears with patience the 
inclemency of the weather and the fa- 
tigue of long marches. He is very cou- 
rageous, extremely temperate, and seizes 
every opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self. All these qualities, combined 
with the dexterity which he possesses 
in handling his weapons, fit him in a 
particular manner for the profession of 
a soldier. Accordingly full one-fifth of 
the population of the whole island is in 
military service on the Continent. 

The Corsican who has established a 
reputation for courage is respected, 
courted, desired in preference for a hus- 
band by the young females, and imi- 
tated by the youth of his own sex. But 
by this very reputation, so highly ffat- 
fering to his vanity, he is exposed to 
inevitable dangers. He is often neces- 
sitated, if he will preserve his honour 
untainted, to encounter persons as bold 
as himself, and either to take the life of 
his antagonist or to sacrifice his own. 

What particularly contributes to che- 
rish a martial spirit- in the Corsicans is a 
kind of exhibition called Moresca, which 
consists in a mock-fight, and to which 
both men and women resort in great 
numbers from various parts of the island. 
Challenges and duels are connected with 
this spectacle, and the general engage- 
ment terminates in the defeat of tne 
party representing the enemies of the 
nation. Bodily strength also is consi- 
dered in Corsica as- a high recommenda- 


tion. Freqdent challenges take place 
between those who are most distin- 
guished for this quality j and the van- 
quished, besides the disgrace of being 
beaten, often carry home with them 
contusions and injuries, of which they 
feel the effects all the rest of their lives. 

Personal enmities furnish occasion 
for still more dreadful conflicts. If in- 
dividuals have any disagreement on mat- 
ters where interest is concerned, quar- 
rels often ensue, which, as the dispu- 
tants keep no bounds in their language, 
terminate in a fight with poniards. 
Sometimes also blood is spillea because 
a man, who conceives his own honour 
or that of his family insulted, has not 
been able to obtain satisfaction. When 
blood has once been shed, either justice 
hastens to punish the guilty, and then 
the animosity subsides, or she remains 
indifferent, and in this case fresh mur- 
ders are required to afford satisfaction to 
theparty which considers itself injured. 

Tnc personal feuds of the Corsicans 
are attended with fatal consequences ; 
for as they shun neither pain, nor dan- 
ger, nor even death itself, they are pre- 
pared to endure any hardship, and to 
sacrifice every thing to the gratification 
of revenge. A Corsican who is depriv- 
ed by assassination of a near relative 
suffers his beard to grow, allows no fire 
to be kindled in his nouse, becomes me- 
lancholy and uneasy, and does not re- 
cover nis serenity till he has found 
means to dispatch the murderer. A 
Corsican will travel forty miles in a sin- 
gle day merely to reach a place through 
which his enemy has to pass. Here he 
will remain in ambush four successive 
days, and even longer, without sleeping, 
nay sometimes without food, and ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. Woe then be to the foe for whom 
he is lying in wait ! The wounds, in- 
flicted with the rapidity of lightning the 
moment he appears, instantaneously ex- 
tend him lifeless on the ground. 

Mothers of families who lose their 
husbands by assassination, preserve their 
clothes till their children are grown up ; 
they then show to them the garments 
still stained with the blood of their fa- 
thers, whom they exhort them to 
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avenge. In short the character of the 
people is so constituted, and the power 
of prejudice so strong, that such unfor- 
tunate creatures, in order to save their 
honour, are compelled to become the 
murderers of their fathers' assassins, and 
to plunge, however reluctantly, into the 
most atrocious crimes. 

Families involved in feuds of this kind 
must not, however, abandon themselves 
implicitly to the suggestions of their ha- 
tred : the public opinion, on the con- 
trary, prescribes certain rules to be ob- 
served in such cases. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the department of Liamone, 
when one hostile party has killed one 
more of its enemies than it has lost it- 
self, its members must not, upon pain 
of disgracing themselves, dispatch ano- 
ther individual, should even opportunity 
offer. It is not till their adversaries 
have committed fresh murders that they 
are justified in resorting to new assas- 
sinations. 

Nevertheless nature herself, by sub- 
jecting man to certain wants, will not 
permit the Corsicans, though at vari- 
ance, to live in a state of permanent 
hostility. Through the mediation of 
spirited persons having numerous rela- 
tions, truces are concluded in seed-time 
and harvest. These persons are called 
Parolenti, mediators — and in their pre- 
sence mutual enemies promise, upon 
their word of honour, to do one ano- 
ther no injury during a specified period. 
Such promises are almost without ex- 
ception held sacred ; for, in the contrary 
case, the Parolenti repair with a nume- 
rous retinue to the residence of the 
party who have violated their promise, 
oqd there exercise all the rights of so- 
vereignty, burning the houses, laying 
waste tne lands, nay even taking the 
lives of those who nave broken the 
truce. 

The Corsicans, like all the natives of 
southern regions, are ardent in love, but 
the austerity of their manners operates 
as a strong check to this propensity. It 
is very rarely that a wife proves false to 
her husband, but still more rarely does 
a husband, in this case, suffer his wife 
to survive her guilt. A young female 
loses with her honour all hopes of a 
matrimonial alliance, unless it be with 
the author of her disgrace ; but woe to 
the latter if he should deem her un- 
worthy to be his partner for life ! Her 
relatives, in this event, would resort to 
arms and pursue the seducer, till they 
had either put him to death or driven 
him from his home. 


Hie dowry of females, is inaigmfioaot, 
for the fathers of families reserve, in a 
manner, their whole property for their 
sons. The ground of their predilection 
for the latter is, that they have to pa* 
their whole lives with tnera, but only 
part of them with their daughters, who, 
when they have once quitted the pater- 
nal habitation, only visit their parents 
from time to time; whereas the sons 
constantly remain near them, assist them 
in their labours, and nurse and attend 
them when they are overtaken by the 
infirmities of age. 

The towns of Corsica are so small as 
scarcely to deserve that appellation. 
With a single exception, they are all 
situated on tne sea-coast. The villages, 
on the other hand, are mostly built on 
elevated and not easily accessible spots. 
The houses have at a distance the ap- 
pearance of citadels ; they are construct- 
ed of stone, with great solidity, having 
very thick walls, but few conveniences. 
Most of them have but a single hearth 
for making fire, which stands in the 
centre of one of the rooms. The smoke 
serves in some parte of the island for 
drying chesnuts, which are spread upon 
wicker-work over the hearth. Relatives 
and neighbours are accustomed to pass 
the evenings together in the winter see- 
son. The news of the day, tales or nar- 
ratives connected with tire history; of 
the country, form the subjects of ttieir 
conversation and entertainment. Verses; 
and even long passages from Aries* 
and Tasso, the sublimity of which cap- 
tivates their imagination, are also fre- 
quently recited. The women cowering 
in a comer of the room, are meanwhile 
engaged in the occupations of their sex. 
Their presence obliges the whole com- 
pany to observe strict decorum in lan- 
guage and behaviour. On such occa- 
sions the party never breaks up without 
emptying a few bottles of wine. 

With all their attachment to the Ca- 
tholic religion, the inhabitants of Cor- 
sica are neither fanatics nor intolerant 
The Jew, as well as the Protestant, nay 
even the Mahometan, if be conducts 
himself with propriety and does not rid»- 
cule their customs, is sure of an asylum 
and protection among them. 

One of the most solemn fest i v al s of 
the island is that of the roeatiens. On 
this day the country-people quit thek 
villages and repair in procession to the 
most elevated point of weir fields, where 
the parish priest pronounces his hleming 
upon the produce of the earth, the whole 
congregation kneeling with the most 
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■pro fo und devotion. When the pr tfcfs 
are finished, they return in the order m 
.which they eame to the church, where 
■they find handles of crosses, which they 
-Cttfryaway and setup in different parts of 
-their land?. 


abled to avail themselves of this advan- 
tage, the majority are sure to distinguish 
themselves ; but as these are at length 
obliged to return into the bosom of their 
families, there to follow in obscurity the 
professions of physic or the law, emula- 


The festivals of the patron saints of tion ceases, and the hopes which their 

*_ • * ^ , i . . . i i • t * . • 


their parish churches are also devoted 
by the Corsicans to piety and the effu- 
sions of the tenderest feelings. On 
these days both rich and poor make the 
best provision in their power for die 


early career justified are soon extin- 
guished. 

Honour is the power that governs 
these islanders with despotic sway. They 
would rather endure hunger ana misery 


entertainment of their guests, who are than stoop to any occupation which they 
mostly allied to them by blood, as e;veiy regard as degrading. There is no in- 
-- 1 -- J * L * stance of a Corsican having performed 

the office of executioner ; neither would 
one of them in his own country accept 
the situation of a menial servant j in- 
deed it is very rarely that they engage 
themselves in this capacity abroad. 


person is then expected to dine with his 
nearest relative. Whoever deviates from 
this; practice is considered as disgracing 
himself by being ashamed of his family. 
At such meetings of relatives and friends 
all matters respecting the marriage of 
their children are invariably discussed. 
There are among the Corsicans minis- 


The Corsicans have but few publip 
diversions throughout the year. Their 

I t*i , i u i* • # :* i i • i 


$tn of religion, who from the sanctity holidays are the religious festivals, which 

* i they speud in exercises of devotion. In 

plentiful years the carnival is always a 
very jovial time. The principal amuse- 
ments at that season are, simple dances 


of their lives are truly men of God, and 
#ho by me&ns of their public sermons 
possess a powerful ana extensive in- 
fluence. Thcje persons have inflamed 
tnany a mind with the love of virtue, 
converted many a villain into a good 
ttatl, induced many to repair the wrongs 
-tltey have' done, and to Restore goods 
winch they have stolen, and extinguish- 
ed in many a bosom the fury of the most 
mitweiA animosity. 

The people of Corsica have been in 
all ages celebrated for their hospitality. 
Swmngera ate received by them wkh 
great kindness 5 but they would feel 
•fronted if money were offered them in 
*byfHent fbr board and lodging. They 
4rt pMfoflthtopic, and fbnd of doing 
gOM* but without Ostentation. 

-'• Notwithstanding their natural talent 
4w*fec*en de, they apeak little, but iti 
••hit they say them is sound sense, 
and fancy. Owing to their cha- 
racter, they aspire to what is great 3 if 
they fell Ub attain H, this is frequently no 
fruit of their*, for we find, irt feet, among 
these people no traces of the attempts 
'Which are said to have been made to 
tiiJKaab knowledgeameng them. In the 
frsrsioan schools nothing is to be ae- 
ymfcfd but the very first and most m- 
diepensable rudiments. For want of the 
means of instruction; the more than 
common* capacity of the young Corsican 
for the science* knO useml arts is doom- 
ed to st&rihty'i if he wmild make any 
pw wt w dn them, hi* enty resource is a 
MMfraoe on ahe Continent which is 
ofe etttfife expensive Tor his limited 
m*mr« J Afcj#ng die few who are «n- 
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in the public places accompanied by 
Violins and guitars, masquerades, ana 
public entertainments, at which the 
poor, seated beside the rich, forget their 
troubles amidst the good cheer furnished 
at the expense of the latter. On the 
last evening of the carnival the Corsicans 
kindle a large bonfire, and seat them- 
selves round it. One of the company 
appears dressed in the most grotesaue 
manner. In this disguise he is called 
Zalambrina. Several persons ioin in 
singing a song, while others conduct the 
unmarried' females of the place to Zalam- 
brina, and offer them to him In mar- 
riage. He accepts all such as are young 
aha of good character ; the others he 
rejects with a pantomimic action which 
never fails to excite the laughter of the 
8})ectators. The practice of bringing the 
young women before this kind of tribu- 
nal contributes to strengthen their sense 
of honour and to encourage modesty and 
chastity, which are indeed their primary 
virtues. 

When a newly married female is re- 
moving ffom tne paternal home to 
that of the bridegroom, the inhabitants 
of the village are accustomed to escort 
her, and the cavalcade resembles a 
triumphal procession. Whoever is con- 
nected by consanguinity Or friendship 
with the families between which the 
matrimonial -alliance has beten formed, 
repairs on horseback to the habita- 
tion of the bride. StdofCs of musketry 
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give the signal for departure, and the 
bride is led forth like a queen going to 
take possession of her throne. The 
firing of guns is continued until the 
rocession reaches the village where the 
ridegroom resides, at the entrance of 
which it is welcomed with music and 
the discharge of guns. In the streets 
through which the bride has to pass, 
com is strewed before her, as an emblem 
of plenty, and expressive of the wish 
that she may find it in this her new 
home. It is of importance for all who 
join sueh a cavalcade to be well mount- 
ed. Those who are provided with the 
best horses run a race with one another, 
to decide who shall arrive first at the 
•house of the young couple. The for- 
tunate victor is rewarded with a hand- 
some ribbon, and a place at dinner next 
to the queen of the feast. 

The poor man is consigned to the 
grave in silence and without parade; 
out the death of the rich is attended 


with more ceremony. Sdareety ftai life 
closed his eyes, when the event is an- 
nounced by the bells of the parish 
church, which continue tolling the 
whole day. In the evening the family 
of the deceased provide a supper for 
such of his kindred and friends as 
remain in the house to sit up with the 
the corpse. Next morning all the in- 
habitants of the village, of both sexes, 
repair to the house of the deceased, 
who lies upon a bed of state with his 
eyes turned towards heaven and a cruci- 
fix in his hand. The woman take ttorir 
places round the corpse according to 
their degree of consanguinity or the 
friendship which they entertained for 
the deceased. The cleverest of them 
stands at his head, and pronounce^ an 
extemporaneous poetical panegyric, 
which, delivered by a young and beau- 
tiful female, with an agreeable voice 
and in pathetic accents, oiten produces a 
profound impression on all ptesedt. ' Li 


OK THB ORIGIN AND LANGUAGE OP ANCIENT ROWB. 

BY M. GALIFFB. 

Thb speculations on these subjects in dant of iEneas through a long lioeef 
'M. Galirfe’s work on Italy having at- royal ancestors) they should nave At- 
tracted much attention, we present the jected their legitimate subjects and 
following in the words of the judicious their hereditary kingdom, for the ho- 
author. nour of commanding a troop of htfs- 

The first question which presents ditti, and for the pleasure of building a 
itself in this inquiry is, — who were Ro- new town in the most unwholesome 
mulus and his followers ? spot that could be chosen, — this, 1 009- 

. That Romulus and Remus should fess, ib rather too much for my credu- 
bave been the illegitimate sons of a lity ; and every further step that J «d- 
prmeess, is a circumstance too natural vance in this strange tale, appears to 
to stagger belief ; neither is it at all in- me to disclose a new absurdity. ^ 
credible that the princess should have young prince, at the head of a prospe- 
accused the God Mars of being the rous colony, within a few leigues of his 
lather of her children. That her story own hereditary state, is obliged to egl- 

f lined little credit at first, and that the ploy cunning, treachery, and force* to 
oys were exposed, I should not hesi- obtain a wife for himself, and wives hr 
late to think very probable; nor should his followers ! This colony neve? Jfe- 
, I think it utterly incredible that they ceives any assistance from its parent 
.were suckled by a she-wolf, (however state, in tne wars in which it engages 
.romgntic the whole of this beginning itself ; seems to have dropped all tnter- 
must appear,) if the story rested upon course with that state; and the first 
any respectable authority. But that time that the name of Alba occurs in 
ihese children, brought up and educated its history, is to mention its entire de- 
by a simple shepherd, and aocustomed slruction l— and all this in an age , when 
to tend his flocks and to perfonh all the a colony always exhibited towards its 
other peaceful duties of a' pastoral life, metropolis the affection and deep respect 
should grow up such prodigies of mili- of a child towards its parentl Xt is nest 
tary skill and valour, as, with only a affirmed that Romulus, who was so am- 
small band of friends, to subdue all the bitious, had resigned his right to the 
nations around them, seems more than throne of Alba, a kingdom of four hun- 
extraord'mary.— That, after being ac- dred years standing, tor a few barracks 
knpwledged as his grandsons and his on the Palatine Hill. And, after all, 
heir 9 by the King of Alba (the descen- we are told that his companion, were 
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not turbulent young men impatient of 
controul, but venerable old men, who, 
from their great age alone, obtained the 
appellation of senators. 

It is really impossible not to admire 
the believing powers of those who can 
receive as history such a heap of won- 
ders and contradictions. 

But I do not think, as other disbe- 
lievers do, that the whole of the first 
traditions on the origin of Rome ought 
to be discarded as mere fables. Some 
of them bear marks of truth, by which 
they must be distinguished from the 
rest. Five principal points deserve par- 
ticular attention, because they form a 
compact and consistent body of history, 
without the least mixture of the mar- 
vellous, — without the least contradic- 
tion between its component parts, and 
with a very close and natural connexion 
and relation to what still existed, or had 
ouly recently ceased to exist, when the 
first historian wrote his work. Livy 
says, that Fabius Pictor was this first 
historian; but I cannot believe, that 
Rome had existed five hundred years, 
and achieved many great exploits, with- 
out producing a single writer tempted to 
transmit its history to posterity. As to 
the poems, which a German author 
talks of as if lie had read them, 1 shall 
believe in their existence as soon as he 
shall 6hew me some proofs of it ; but, 
even then, I shall not regard them 
more than the old songs, ballads, and 
romances of the early ages of other coun- 
tries. The five points to which I allude 
are the following : 

1. The first founders of the Roman 


bcians, who were numerous, under the 
absolute and despotic controul of the 
Patricians, who were few. 

From this solid, homogeneous mass 
of information I think the following in- 
ferences may be drawn. 

A body of warriors, who had escaped 
by sea from some great national disaster, 
landed near the spot where Rome now 
stands, and encamped on one of its hills, 
not as a matter of free choice, but be- 
cause it was the first place that they 
found convenient for their purpose. 
That hill, and some others about it, had 
been left uninhabited by the natives on 
account of the known insalubrity of the 
air, and of the want of wholesome 
water; defects of which these strangers 
could not be informed, and which they 
very probably did uot discover till long 
afterwards*. 

These warriors were of two distinct 
classes : princes, or chieftains — and their 
followers ; the latter not being slaves or 
common servants, but companions, such 
as the history of heroic times informs 
us that princes had near their persons. 
The former were the Patricians , the 
latter formed that Equestrian Order 
which seems one of the most puzzling 
problems in the constitution of the 
Roman state. The subdued natives 
were called Plcbs , and were divided 
amongst the Patricians, whose property 
they became, by the right of conquest 
in those days. 

• We may see in Strabo, that the cattiva 
aria , which some modern authors consider 
as peculiar to modern Rome, existed there 


power, whether they be brought to Alba 
Longa, and thence to Rome, as in Livy, 
— or to Rome immediately, as in fcku- 
lust, — were foreigners. 

2. They were feared and shunned by 
the natives, who would not consent to 
form alliances with them : they were 
consequently obliged to take wives by 
force, which is a proof that they had 
brought none with them. 

3. They experienced numerous and 
great difficulties in forming their settle- 
ment ; they had to carry on several wars, 
or at least to fight several battles with 
their neighbours ; whom they over- 
powered, by opposing the personal 
strength and military skill of warriors, 
to the undisciplined numbers of shep- 
herds unused to arms. 

4. They spoke a language which was 
not understood by the natives. 

5. They established a very uncuual 
division of rights : by placing the Ple- 


at all times. 

It may be further observed that the earlier 
Inhabitants of Italy, the founders of those 
towns to which Rome itself conceded, with- 
out any contradiction, the distinction of 
greater antiquity, were all built on moun- 
tains, in situations protected as much by 
nature as by those Cyclopian walls of which 
the construction is so remarkable ; and it 
seems most improbable that one of their 
colonies should have departed from this 
general rule, and have formed its settlement 
on a low hill, surrounded by marshes, and 
separated from the nearest line of mountains 
by an extensive plain. If I were to yield to 
the temptation of pushing the argument as 
far as it would go, I might add that some 
remains of Cyclopian walls must have been 
observable at Rome, if the city had been 
founded by Italians. For it is not probable 
that the Romans would have destroyed those 
walls at home, while they left them remain- 
ing even in the towns which they otherwise 
destroyed, — of which there am innumerable 
proofs> extant. 
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This part of the nation, (the Plebs,) 
though by far the most numerous, had 
not, and could not possibly have, the 
least share in the government; since 
they were, if not strictly, slaves, at least 
very low dependants. Besides they could 
be of no manner of use in counsel, to 
people who did not understand their 
language ; nor is it probable that the 
advice of simple clowns or shepherds, 
completely ignorant of political or mili- 
tary affairs, would have been asked, 
even if their language had been per- 
fectly understood. 

Those nations in the neighbourhood, 
who had more regular forms of govern- 
ment and better means of defence, must 
have been alarmed at this* sudden inva- 
sion, and yet might be so far allured by 
curiosity to observe the new manners 
and customs and sports of the strangers, 
as to make the circumstances attending 
the Rape of the Sabines by no means 
improbable. Women are inclined by 
nature to admire those men in whom 
they observe the greatest power to pro- 
tect them ; and as the Sabine wives of 
the first Romans were doubtless tenderly 
beloved and kindly treated by their hus- 
bands, they were very likely to effect a re- 
conciliation and a close alliance between 
their late and their present families. 

The children bom of these marriages 
muse have learnt to mix the language of 
their mothers, which was the first they 
heard, with that of their fathers, of 
which they only caught a few words in 
their earliest infancy, but which they 
were obliged to speak more constantly 
as soon as they were able to carry a 
sword. This mixture produced the 
Latin language; which, we must ob- 
serve, was never called Italian, even 
when it was the language of the capital 
of Italy. The women’s contribution to 
it must have been much the most con- 


the total absence qf article*, which 
abound in all European languages — ex- 
cept the Russian. 

1 shall now proceed to shew that the 
Russian really was the language of the 
founders of Rome. 

I was in Holland when I first began 
to reflect on the extreme absurdity of 
what I had been taught at school, as 
(he history of the early ages of Rome. 
I compared Livy with Sallust, and both 
with Plutarch ; and I saw quite enough 
to persuade me that the Romans Were 
themselves as ignorant on the subject 
as we are. This seemed to me very 
extraordinary, and induced m£to bestow 
upon the question much more of my at* 
ten lion than I had yet had leisure to 
give to it : and I revolved it in my mind 
for a long time, without being able to 
solve it. I had then lost a help which 
would have been likely to shorten my 
labour very considerably. An intimate 
friend, whose classical taste and ardent 
application to study eminently qualified 
him to assist me in such an investiga- 
tion, had lately left Amsterdam, where 
his society had made the charm of my 
life, and his conversation the delight of 
all my leisure hours. It was impossible 
to know him without growing better-*-* 
by his example rather than by his ad- 
vice : and though I did not profit by 
either as I ought to have done, he bed 
so far succeeded in my reform, as tri 
make me capable of perseverance i it 
what I undertook, as well as more Scran 
pulous in the choice of my pursuits, 
ne had the art of turning me, without 
any apparent effort or exhortation on 
his part, from the unprofitable desulttnr 
discussions in which it was too much 
my habit to indulge, and of unconscious* 
ly exciting a fondness for useful ittves** 
tigations. If ever I feel myself bold 
enough to write a treatise Ob friendship. 


siderable with respect to the number of he will inspire me better than the Muses j 
i- . *■ 1 In the mean time, 1 must be pardoned* 

for paying this passing tribute to the 
best of men, as well as to the moai ac- 
complished scholar I ever knew. 

Derived of his assistance, my struggle 
with the difficulty was much longer and 
more laborious tnan I should otherwise 
have found it. At last, as by a flash of 
light, my attention was suddenly turned 
to etymologies. I was surprised to find 
that whenever the Roman writers at- 
tempted to give the etymology of the 
name of any one of their earliest institu- 
tions, the most sensible and acute of 
them grew perfectly absurd. They said, 
for instance, that Romulus had but a 


words; but the men must have im- 
printed on the language its grammatical 
form, and must have furnished the names 
of their political and civil establishments 
and institutions, of their instruments qf 
war, and of the terms used in battles, & c. 
&c. This language was exclusively that 
of Rome alone till after the time when 
Spain and Provence had been peopled 
with colonies from Italy; and it was 
otherwise never spoken out of Rome 
except by native Romans, for none of 
the nations that are supposed to have 
taken their language from the Latin, 
have adopted its grammar, or at least 
that most remarkable peculiarity of it. 
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very inconsiderable number of compani- 
ons, young adventurers like himself, in 
the formation of his settlement ; and 
yet they traced the etymology of his 
Senators from Senex , an old man ! They 
said that the Consualia were games in 
honour of Neptunus Equestris ; and yet 
they derived the word from Census, a 
supposed god of Counsel ! — That in the 
Lupercalia, a goat was sacrificed, and 
also a dog ; ana that the name was taken 
from lupus, a wolf! 

From all this, and much more like 
this, 1 concluded that the language of 
the earliest Romans must have been so 
different from that of their successors, 
that the latter did not understand it at all : 
that this was the real cause which had 
deprived them of the knowledge of their 
history, because books written in a lan- 
guage unknown to them were neglected 
and lost ; that this language could not 
have been Greek, nor any of those with 
which the learned men of Rome were 
in any degree acquainted, because some 
analogies in it must, or at least very 
probably would, have awakened their 
curiosity, and produced very interesting 
researches ; lastly, that it must have 
been used by a nation with which the 
Romans had little or no intercourse, 
yet from which they were not so re- 
motely situated, but that a ship might 
hare brought their founders to Italy., 
It struck me that the Scythians were 
the least known to both the Greeks and 
the Romans, and that one of the nu- 
merous subdivisions of that nation was 
the most likely to have sent forth those 
stout warriors who founded Rome. 

Nestor, the oldest historian of Russia, 
say* that the ancient Sclavonians were 
driven out of Mysia and Pannonia by 
the Bulgarians. We are told that the 
latter established themselves in Mysia 
in the /ourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era, but Nestor may have 
been deceived by two narrations, or tra- 
ditions, which coincided in some points ; 
and he may hare blended them into one. 
It is highly probable that the Sclavoni- 
cs inhabited Mysia in the most ancient 
times, and that some national disaster 
forced them to abandon that country ; 
that the greatest number emigrated by 
land, but that a part of them embarked 
on the iEgean Sea, and were tossed 
about till they arrived on the Latin shore. 

It may be observed, that Mysia was 
so very near Troy, that this famous 
town was very possibly the real spot 
from which they started after its siege. 
This would reconcile all the chief tradi- 


tions of both people,— which, in such 
researches, ought never to be lost sight 
of. But I am not at all prepared to 
assert, that it was JEneas, or that they 
were Trojans, who came 'to Rome. 
This alone is the point for the proba- 
bility of which I contend, — that its 
founders, whoever they might be, spoke 
the Russian language. 

1 must here warn my readers against 
a mistaken notion, which is very current 
even amongst well-informed people in 
Russia, (so that we must not be as- 
tonished at its having been adopted 
throughout the rest of Europe,) that 
the Russians took their language from 
the Sclavonians, from whom they drew 
their origin. The language of the Rus- 
sians in our days is unquestionably the 
original language; what is called Scla* 
vonian is only a dialect of it. But I 
have unawares anticipated somewhat of 
the regular account which I meant to 
give of my progressive advancement in 
tnis inquiry,— to which I now return. 
Seeing then that the Trojans and Phry- 
gians, and other nations of Asia Minor, 
were numbered amongst the subdivi- 
sions of the ancient Scythians, I con- 
ceived that the language spoken by the 
latter must throw great light on the 
question ; and that the most important 
step to take, was to acquire a knowledge 
of that which, of all the modem tongues,* 
was the most likely to have been spoken 
by them, or at least to bear some close 
analogy to their language *. The Rus- 
sian, of course, immediately occurred to 
me, and I became exceedingly anxious 
to learn it ; but all the assistance in that 
study which I could obtain in AmsterJ 
dam was that of an old Archangel gen-^ 
tleman, who was book-keeper in a mer- 
cantile house, and who kindly undertook ' 
to give me lessons, though he very frankly 
confessed that his knowledge did not go 
much beyond the alphabet, and the 
names of Russian merchandise. I very* 
early learnt, however, one circumstance, 
which was sufficient to spur me on 
through any difficulties and obstacles. 
This was tne very singular coincidence 
between the Russian and the Latin 
languages, in respect of their want <f 

• If it were not digressing in a manner 
which I deem inexpedient, I would shew the 
extreme absurdity of Mr. Pinkerton’s opini- 
ons on the origin of the Scythians and the , 
Goths. I do not remember having ever read 
a book so full of gross contradictions, amidst 
the highest pretensions to sound criticism, 
and the most indecent abuse of those whose 
opinions the writer attacks. 
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articles. TMs peculiarity in the Latin 
language had already frequently sur- 
prised me. 1 could not conceive how 
it could have arisen, seeing that all the 
languages derived from the Latin, as 
well as the Greek, had articles ; and I 
had now no longer the least doubt, but 
that it involved a very interesting his- 
torical fact, which I grew more and 
more anxious to develope. I therefore 
took the first favourable opportunity of 
visiting Russia, where 1 applied myself 
to the study of the language witn as 
much assiduity as my occupations of a 
more important nature allowed me. 
The Russian is so exceedingly difficult, 
that in spite of a facility of acquiring 
foreign languages, which has been of the 
greatest service to me with respect to 
those of other countries,it cost me greater 
pains than any. three of those which I 
nad previously learnt. However, after 
two years' residence there, 1 had pretty 
well mastered it; and os soon as X 
thought myself sufficiently expert in it, 
I resumed the investigation which I had 
laid by for this pursuit. 

I cannot express the delight I felt at 
the discovery of the first very dear ety- 
mology which presented itself to my 
notice, that of Senator , from Znaten, 
which means noble. 

The next was Populus, from Pe Polou, 
or (writing agreeably to Italian pronun- 
ciation) Popolii , which means about the 
plain , or the fields. The story of Valeri- 
us Publicola illustrates this etymology 
remarkably well ; in teaching us that 
building nis residence on a hill, was 
a circumstance which distinguished a 
chieftain from the common mass of the 
nation. 

Plebs was but too likely to have been 
derived from Pleva (spittle, scum.) 

Rex was probably taken from Recu 
(I harangue), for the first king was little 
more than an orator ; — ■ and the verb 
rego must have had the same origin. 

Civis may come from Civi (liberal), 
pronounced as in Italian, Cheevy. 

Milites may be drawn from Mily (my 
friends), for this word was only ap- 
plied to those who were near the chief, 
and had a right to hear arms. 

' Ludi (games) may very reasonably 
be supposed to have had its origin 
in the Russian Ludi (a great many 
people): Lssdno means populous, and 
crowded. 

Ludi s' con * svalit (to fling people 
down off horseback) was a proper ety- 
mology enough for the Ludi Consualia , 
without the interference of a god, Cbn- 


m, who oopld have nothing ull tado 

with the games. 

In the LnpereaKai a goat was kitted, 
and the priest touched with the bloody 
knife the forehead of a boy, whose office 
it was to laugh during the ceremony. 
Very probably the lad was obliged to 
smile and say, Lobperecal i, “ Do pierce 
my forehead” which was afterwards 
taken for the vocative case of Lupercalit, 
the priest who celebrated these games. 

In the Paliiia, heaps of straw were 
set on fire, and people leaped ove* them : 
the signal given was doubtless PaM, 
44 the fire is lighted,”— and there was 
no occasion for the interference of a 
goddess Pales, who owed her. origin to 
the same compendious principle ot.crea - 
tion as the god Consus. But I have a 
still better reason to bring forward ife 
support of my etymology ; for these 
games arc celebrated up to the present 
time by the Russians, on St. John’s 
day, in the month of June. 

1 might doubtless easily find Russian 
etymologies for other Roman gamed, 
but those which I have selected are 
particularly striking. I shall now pro- 
ceed to the comparison of a variety of 
Roman words, with the words in the 
Russian language from which I believe 
them to be derived. I have already 
suggested what proportions it might na- 
turally be expected that the warlike 
Strangers who founded Rome,' and their 
Italian wives, would respectively con- 
tribute to the formation of the new and 
mixed language of their descendants; 
and that if the larger portion of it, con- 
sisting generally of the ordinary language 
of peaceful ana domestic life, was likely 
to be supplied by the women, it was 
Still more probable that all the terms of 
war and of* government, the names of 
their deities, religious ceremonies, &c^ 
would be furnished by the men. It will 
be seen by the following list how far 
my theory is borne out by the fact, and 
how great a proportion of the names 
which I have succeeded in tracing to 
their Russian origin, belong to the latter 
class. 

The antiquaries inform ns that the 
first Roman banners bore the figure of a 
Hog : they were called Signa ; — Suinia 
in Russian, is a Hog. 

Tributum, comes from Trebuto, exacted. 
Host is, an enemy, — from Hosti, strangers. 
Jugum ; Igo y yoke. 

Fasces or faskes ; Svaski , bundles. 

Securis $ Sekira , an axe. 

Spolia , prey; Spolia, from the field of 
battle. 
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8irdgkk$ 'Smgtme a drffeaty Strah+ fetu^ 
terror. 

•Cruor, blood violently spilt ; Croo, blood : 
v the old word was Sanguis, which was 
retained for the fluid. 

Morior, 1 die ; Morti , I kill. 

Fugo ; Vasgonot, to put to flight. 

Vibro ; Vuikrosat , to dart. 

Rapio ; Hrabit, to plunder. 

Labe, 1 fall ; Slabay , weak ; Slabo, 
weakly. 

Piaco, ( appease; P local, to cry, to 
weep. 

MbUio, I soften ; Moliu, I beg, 1 pray. 
4mmoiu, I sacrifice 5 — Vuimoliu, I obtain 
<• by my prayers. 

Pugno, I fight ; Pinaiu, I drive, — I 
- push. 

{ Seco ; Skcu, I cut. 

VapuLo, l am beaten ; Pabili , they have 
beaten me. 

Mors, Mortis ; Smert, Smerli, death. 
Maiaht, baid ; Malo, too little. 

Trepidare ; Trepctat , to tremble. 

Muxsre, to glitter 1 Med (pronounce 
JJHmicare, to fight, f Mac he,) a sword. 
Magistrates; Magustrashit , 1 may in- 
spire fear. 

Magistcr ; Magiutcretch , 1 may take 
care of. 

Hramnenses, or Rkamnenses, name of one 
of the three tribes of Rome ; Hrarn* 
not/, belonging to the temples. 

Zdiimi, or Luceri, another tribe ; from 
Luc, a bow ; the legion, or Company 
of Archers. 

Asylum ; Atsylat , to banish. 

Mceniu, town walls j Minuyu, I stop, I 
cut short. 

Domus ; Dam, a house. 

Pons, a bridge ; Ponesti , to bear up. 
Arare ; Aral, to plough. 

Struo ; Stood, (pronounce Stroyou) I 
' build. 

Pascere ; Past, to feed. 

Affisri ; Havarit, to speak. 

Ptdere ; Videt, to see. 

Validare ; HvaUt, to approve. 

Esse; est, (pronounced yest, as Cicero 
said it was pronounced in Latin) to 
eat. 

Est ; Est, it is. 

Label, it pleases ; Lubit, to love, or to 
like. 

Non; Noch, night. 

Dies ; Den, day. 

Sortmue ; Son , sleep. 

Salj Sal* aali. 

Finum ; Vino , wine and brandy. 

Gener, a *on-in-law Gma> a wifc 
C wcticfostts f noble y j 

Vadum; Vada, water. 

Mare ; More, the sea. 


Nubes, clouds ; Nebcsa, heaven. 

Merisis ; Mesiats, month. 

/Ether, air ; vaetr , wind. 

Boreas ; Burac, tempest, storm. 

Carnufe. r, an Executioner ; Carnat , to 
cut ott’ the ears. 

I might add a great many more, for I 
collected above five hundred similar in- 
stances which I communicated to Mr. 
Karamzin, a great many years a^o, when 
he was writing his histoiy oi Russia. 
But 1 suppose the preceding will be 
deemed sufficient. I must however add 
a few, which are intended to prove that 
this branch, at least, of the great Scythi- 
an family, has made a greater progress 
in civilization, than some writers are 
willing to allow. 

Scribo, I write ; Screbu, I scratch, I en- 
grave. 

Pingo, pinxi, pingcre, to paint, to draw ; 

pishu, pisat, to write. 

Red/ are, to recite ; dtat (pronounced 
chitat, as the Italians) to read. 

I shall close this article with a transla- 
tion of the principal proper names of the 
first Romans. 

Roma ; Iirom , hroma , thunder. 

Romulus ; Hroma-losk , light of thunder, 
glittering of thunder. 

Remus ; Hremu , I roar, or rumble, like 
thunder. 

Tullus ; Tul, quiver, luc, a bow. 

Tarpcius ; Terpeyou, I suffer. 

Flaminii ; Plameniy, blazing. 

Atralinus ; Atraten, armed cap-a-p£. 
Scmpronius ; Sempronitsayou , 1 pierce 
seven through. 

Mud us ; Mudu (pronounced like the 
Italian) I torment. 

Marcius ; Marshdus (id.) I frown. 
Cassius ; Cossius, I look awry. 

Spvrius ; Sporius, I quarrel. 

I think fitter names could not be 
chosen for such people. 

To these I must add those of some of 
their Divinities. 

Fcrctrius ; Peretria, who beats to atoms, 
who crushes. 

Mars, Mart is ; Smert, Smcrty , death. 
Gradivus ; Gradivoy, of towns. 

Ceres ; Zreya, who ripens. 

Ncptunus ; Neftonut, who cannot be 
drowned. 

Jupiter ; Jimpitat, to feed life, to sup- 
port it. 

Caelum ; Tselo, the whole. 

Satumus ; Satuornoy , created. 

Pluto ; Boh Plu/ofy the god of thieves, 
miscreants, knaves. 

Pallas ; Palach, a tent. 

Minerva ; Mir tie rva, who does not 
break peace. 
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Vuicanus ; Vdk agma r the magician of 
fire. 

Venus ; Veno, a bride's portion, her mar- 
riage-money. 

Rhea; Hreya, heating. 

Smntheus ; Zminny , of a serpent. 

Ditnu, godlike ; Jjwau , wonderful. 

1 shall be glad if tnis opening should 
induce some learned man to go much 
deeper into this subject than I had 
leisure to do. There are many dialects 
of the Russian language, of which t 
know nothing but die names, and which 
might throw greater light on this matter. 

I shall only just hint in this plac? 
how very probable it is, that the first 
Romans had either brought over with 
them, or had composed, songs, and 
heroic poems, describing the wonderful 
feats of fictitious warriors; to whom 
they gave (as has been usual at all times), 
names of their own invention, but which 
had some reference to their history. The*e 
names were perhaps applied afterwards 
in jest to real persons, who retained 
them and transmitted them to their pos- 
terity. Those fictions, of which traces 
remained in stories told by nurses to 
amuse little children, were afterwards 


taken up as historical traditions* by 
writers who were much more anxious 
to amuse others than to get sound in- 
formation for themselves ; and they have 
been handed down to us as real history, 
from an absurd admiration for every 
thing that was Roman, or that came 
from Rome. 

The enthusiasm with which our great 
demagogues speak of the Romans, as of 
a nation which enjoyed a higher degree of 
liberty than any other, and which owed 
its greatness and its gloiy to the liberali- 
ty of its constitution and laws, produces 
the worst effect imaginable, by giving a 
false colour to principles, as well as to 
facts. Itiese prejudices have done un- 
speakable mischief in France. For the 
monstera who succeeded one another in 
the Usurpation of her government, com- 
mitted crime upon crime, and finally 
drowned themselves in the blood of 
their fellow-citizens, in the name of 
liberty and of their country ! always in- 
voking the sonl of the elder Brutus, 
whom they supposed to have sacrificed 
his own sons, and of the younger Bru- 
tus, who was said to have sacrificed his 
own father, to that phantom ! 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

Td M ltd 1 to?* d\Syois fi*r§?rcu tCpot dgertfs, icard <f>d<riv it fiij Kard n)r ouceiay Kf(<rtv, teal 
voWd tup dydgurlrvy wAcowirrijparwr teed bavpaard (kup <nryKCK\i)g<afjitya, rovro 
tUya. 

“ But that there are in brute beasts, by nature at least, if not by rational power, a con- 
siderable energy, and many marvellous participations in the means by which man pro- 
vides for his own comforts, renders them subjects of no trifling interest.'* 


The rapid strides which physiology 
has made within the last fifty years, are 
a necessary consequence of the new di- 
rection given to natural history by the 
study of comparative anatomy. In the 
writings of Buffon, of Cuvier, of Hun* 
ter. Home, and Blumenbach, may be 
found the most important facts which 
form the basis of a science, long ridi- 
culed for its idle conjectures, but now 

{ ilaced, in respect to certainty, upon a 
evel with any, the most advanced 
trains of inquiry, not founded in mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

The utility of consulting the organiza- 
tion of animals, as a means of illustrat- 
ing the laws of life, is so evident, that 
we are tempted to wonder at the pos- 
sibility of its having been so long over- 
looked : but there is another branch of 
comparative inquiry, as prolific, perhaps, 
and as interesting, which remains to 
the present hour uncultivated and neg- 
lected. 


Ilian’s History or Animals. 

The investigation of the mental facul- 
ties of animals, if grounded upon an 
attentive observation of facts, could not 
fail to afford many important additions 
to our hitherto imperfect knowledge of 
the human mind : and would tend to 
clear away many of those errors in psy- 
chological science, which have been 
occasioned by the theorizing spirit in 
which the subject has hitherto been 
examined. It is within a very few years 
only that the philosophic methods of 
the ancients have been in part laid 
aside, that the assumption of hypotheti- 
cal first causes has fallen into disrepute, 
and that ideologists have turned their 
attention to phenomena, independently 
of all h prion notions concerning their 
origin. Already, however, the character 
of the science has been completely 
changed ; and from an idle, unfruitful, 
and m some degree dangerous pursuit, 
it has become the source of various 
radical improvements in grammar, logic, 
itized by V ^oogle 
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ah(T many other branches, of metaphysi- 
cal research*. I( lts vague, fantastic re- 
veries have been converted into a corps 
de doctrine, embracing under one point 
of view, objects the most exciting to 
Human curiosity, and the most impor- 
tant to human happiness. 

To derive the maximum of advantage 
from this method of investigation, the 
union between the moral sciences and 
physiology must be still closer cemented ; 
ana to this end the examination of the 
animal intellect may contribute as af- 
fording a new chain of connection. 
Should no ulterior improvements result 
from such an application of natural his- 
tory, the possession of a new standard 
Tor trying generalizations, and the possi- 
bility ot verifying elementary notions by 
the test of a wider range of phenomena, 
would amply compensate for the labour 
of research. 

The principal ( difficulty which op- 
poses itself to an acquaintance with tile 
Censorial faculties of animals, exists, in 
a great degree, in all inquiries respecting 
mind, other than those which concern 
the movements of our own conscious- 
ness. In the intercourse between minds 
the most philosophically educated, it 
can rarely be ascertained that the sanuj 
signs are accurately symbolical of the 
same ideas, that in speaking a common 
language, the words are used by both 
parties in the same significations. Defi- 
nitions, however precise, are not always 
sufficient to give stability to discourse ; 
foj though it should be supposed that 
this valuable preliminary can be secured 
in the outset of discussion, it is im- 
possible that, in the progress of debate, 
each individual shall continue rigorously 
to attach the same ideas, and none liU 
the same, to the w r ords which he con- 
tinues to employ. “ L/incertitude de 
la valeur des sign es de nos id<5es, est in- 
hdrente k la nature de nos faculties intel- 
Iectuelles, et fi est impossible que le 
m£me signe ait exactement la m£me 
valeur pour tous ceux aui l’emploient, 
et m6me pour chacun a'eux, aans les 
difl&rens momens oil il Temploicf” 
Every new fact, every new feeling, 
whicn may be connected, however re- 
motely, with our complex ideas, im- 
presses upon language changes more or 


* . In the works more particularly of Ca- 
banis, Roussel, and De Tracy, are to be found 
the elements of stupendous reforms in phi- 
losophy. 

f De Tracy, Eldmens dTdiologic, vol. II. 
p. 870. Voyez aussi, vol. I. chap. 17. 

New Monthly Mag. — No. 80. 


Ies9 important and permanent — changes 
that not only impede a mutual intelli- 
gence among men, but prevent the in- 
dividual from at all times understanding 
himself. To this cause may be attributed 
much of that uncertainty which not only 
affects propositions remotely connected 
with human happiness, but extends to 
those most essential to our interests, 
when they do not affect them by an im- 
mediate and organic influence. Were 
this cause of error thoroughly removed, 
it may be doubted whether two religions 
could subsist among civilized nations ; 
it is impossible that there could be two 
systems of politics. 

But if it be orily by a coarse sort of 
approximation that we arrive at a know- 
ledge of the ideas and affections of our 
own species, the obstacles may readily 
be imagined which oppose themselves to 
ah acquaintance with the sensorial me- 
chanism of the animal races. Fortu- 
nately, however, if the range of our en- 
quiries be thus confined, the facts which 
may be ascertained are presented by a 
symbology often less equivocal than that 
01 human languages. The language of 
action which all animated beings arc 
compelled to exhibit, being independent 
of their volition, and arising uniformly 
the same under the pressure of similar 
circumstances, it is less susceptible of 
change by its own nature, than that 
whicn is purely conventional $ and as it 
is understood, by a direct act of con- 
sciousness, identifying in ourselves the 
connection between the feelings and 
their natural expressions, there is no 
room for error; the instant We can 
judge of oUr own sensations, and of the 
changes in our exterior which accom- 
pany them, it is impossible that we 
should be mistaken in translating the 
expressions of others. This natural sys- 
tem of signs belongs to the whole ani- 
mal kingdom, and ceases only to be in- 
telligible, when the organization becomes 
too extensively different, to admit of any 
similitude of affections. The writhing of 
a worm when trodden upon, is as clearly 
indicative of the pain it experiences, as the 
gesticulations 01 the happiest actor ; and 
tne flight of the hare, or the roar of the 
Hon, are perfectly understood by every 
living being interested in the intellectual 
movements of those animals. If, there- 
fore, we cannot enter very deeply into 
the relative powers of combination pos- 
sessed by eveiy given species ; if we are 
not able, in an instances, to follow the 
individual in the inferences it draws 
from externals, and the judgments it is 
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compelled to make of its own impres- permanent change in the character <^f 

sions, we are certain as to the nature of the indtridtial ♦. , . . 

the ideas connected with those feelings The general identity, however, of the 
which we are enabled to read in the living principle, and the sameness of its 
universal language of nature. action in all animals, miy be demon- 

In the present state of philosophy, it strated upon^ more than one ground o^ 


is unnecessary to prove that animals 
feel The reveries of certain individu- 
als, and their affected doubts on this 
head, are now too universally disre- 
garded to impede our progress in this 
step of inquiry. Perception, on the con- 
trary, is uniformly taken as the common 
characteristic of animal life; and all 
beings that do not manifest this pro- 
perty by movements indicating volition, 
are consigned either to the vegetable or 
mineral kingdom. 

This faculty of perception establishes 
a connection between the individual 
that possesses it, and the external world, 
by which the percipient is enabled to 
conduct certain functional actions, so 
essential to its being, as that, with- 
out this auxiliary, the existence of the 
species would be physically impossible. 


argument. Whatever apparent varieties 
may subsist in the sensibility and acti- 
vity of the different animated races, they 
are, In ultimate analysis, all reducible to 
the capability of consciousness, or per- 
ception of the contact of foreign bodies ; 
and to a power of locomotion, enabling 
the percipient to change its position 
with respect to such bodies, so as to d^* 
rive the greatest advantage from the pt^- 
fence of preservative causes, or to avoid 
the encounter of such as may be in- 
jurious. 

The link of connexion between these 


powers ean be no other than the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and of pain. Ihkt 
sensation, which is both directly and in- 
directly indifferent to the percipient, 
cannot become a source of locomotion: 
The movements, therefore, which take 
The number and energy in' which these phicn within the animal, independently 
functions may be requisite for the pro- °f *h e co-operation of the Individual; 
servation of life, are not the same in a** 86 by * causation which is not at- 
cvery distinct species ; and the demand tended with consciousness. . 

for perception thus varying, there arises Pleasure and pam necessarily imply 
a corresponding difference in the de- Tuition, and volition as necessarily im- 
velopement of sensitive power. A keener pb es judgment. No determinate action 
sensibility to external causes than is ne- could flow from a sense of pleasure or 
cessary for the support of vitality, would “ t “ e percipient d^id not judge 


prove a mere source of disease ; while 
an insensibility to the presence of agents 
redly affecting existence, would afford a 
sure means for the annihilation of the 
species. 

Not only is each separate race of ani- 
mals thus characterized by peculiar sen- 
sitive phenomena, but the same ani- 
mal, at different epochs of its existence 
exhibits proofs or a greater or less de- 
velopement of intellect and energy. 
The metamorphosis of insects affords a 
remarkable illustration of this law. The 
voracious appetite of the caterpillar, the 
lethargic indolence of the chrysalis, and 
the volatile caprice of the butterfly, 
seem scarcely compatible with our no- 
tions of personal identity. All animals, 
at the epoch of puberty, experience, in 
a greater or less degree, similar changes 
in their propensities, sensibility, and 
mobility ; ana in disease, similar altera- 
tions of sensitive and locomotive power 
occur sufficient to effect a more or less 


* See Dictionnaire. 

tide “ A me/' 


Philosophique, ar- 


of its own sensations, at least as far as 
regards the qualities of good and evil. 
The perception of pleasure and pain is 
indeed in itself a judgment The pre- 
sence of food, for example, would not 
prevent an animal from dying of inani- 
tion, if the perception of that presence 
were not accompanied by a sensation of 
hunger, or of the pleasant flavour of the 
viand. Neither would these sensations 
suffice, unless they predisposed the per- 
cipient to a definite series of muscular 
actions ; and these again would be un- 
availing, if the sentient being could not 

a of the qualities of bodies, or rather 
i sensations they excite, and thus 
distinguish his food from other sub- 
stances. All these several faculties enter 
necessarily and indissolubly into the 
mechanism of animal action ; and with- 
out their co-operation perception is 
either a superfluous or an insufficient 
wheel in the machinery of vitality. Of 

* Chlorosis, melancholia, furor uterinus, 
nostalgia, insanity, hydrophobia, intoxica- 
tion, poisonings by narcotic drugs, tkc . Sc c. 
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these phenomena we are conscious in among the changes which externals may 
ourselves, we see them clearly in the produce, one source of difference relates 
conduct of animals, and we infer them to pleasure or pain, and consequently to 
in every instance in which we operate the mode of re-action they pay excite in 
upon Ihe volition of other individuals, the percipient. Every sensation has its de- 
It is our consciousness of the inutility finite influence upon the body in exciting 
of perception when unaccompanied by re-action, though we too commonly con- 
a locomotive power, that induces us to aider volition as subsisting only, when 
deny this faculty to vegetables . but if it the new sensation induces a change, or 
be useless without its ultimate object, it tendency to change, in the muscular 
is equally so without the means that system. But either aversion, appetence, 
connect it with that object. or indifference, must accompany every 

Wherever perceptibility is manifested, sensation according to its specific nature ; 
it must therefore be concluded, that and it is impossible to conceive perception 
the percipient is capable of distinct ideas totally divested of one or other of these 
of pleasure and of pain, through the concomitants. 

agency of their exciting causes, in a pro- But if memory, judgment, and voli- 
portion necessary to produce a congruous lion, are inseparable from sensation; 
voluntary action ; and that such volitions imagination also is an integral part of 
must proceed from a judgment formed the power of volition. For the perci- 
of the quality of the sensations. pient, in desiring to change its present 

The justness of this conclusion is con- situation, or to retain it, must have an 
firmed by considerations drawn from an archetypal idea of the effect to be, or not 
witirely distinct chain of argument. If to be, produced ; he must imagine hiin- 
inquiry be commenced by an investira- self in a given situation, in order to de- 
tion of the powers of man, as the hign- sire, or not desire, its attainment. The 
est in the chain of intellectual exist- supposed faculties, then, to which these 
ences, it will require little labour to several phenomena have usually been 
prove, that the several peculiarities which attributed, can be nothing but mere abs- 
nave heretofore been rated as the results tractions, raised to the rank of realities 
of distinct faculties, are, in fact, mere by that fallacious influence of language 
modifications of the one phenomenon which leads us to impute a positive ex- 
of sensation, influenced by causes sus- istence to whatever is susceptible of 
ceptible of a rigorous appreciation. In- bearing a name. 

deed, it is difficult to conceive any other If this truth be admitted, and it seems 

clear notion of memory, imagination, difficult to contest the reasoning upon 
judgment, and volition, than that me- which it is founded, it follows that the 
inory consists in a sensation of an idea * phenomena are none of them peculiar 
which has formerly been presented by to a particular species, but must be ex- 
the organs of sense j imagination, a hibited by every animal in the degree of 
sensation of ideas in a certain state of dev elopement proportionate to its capa- % 
combination ; judgment, the sensation city for varied impression, 
of an idea being included in one more In searching for the causes of the dif- 
complex; and volition, a sensation of ferences of intellectual power, which 
appetence or aversion. All these differ- distinguish the various species of ani- 
ent phenomena, then, are merely sensar mated beings, the first circumstance to 
tions, but sensations viewed under dif- remark is the difference of structure in 
ferent points of consideration with relfr* those organs through which impressions 
lion to their causes and effects. are received. There are indeed few. 

The faculty of perception necessarily except among the lowest classes of ani- 
iipplies these several modifications: for mats, that do not in their actions ex- 
to perceive is to be conscious of a change hibit proofs of possessing the five senses ; 
produced in ourselves, by the interven- although comparative anatomy does not 
tion of a cause external to the sentient always succeed in demonstrating the 
fibre : but to be conscious of a change is organs in which they reside. There is 
to remember the past, and to compare even reason for supposing that some 
it with the present; and these presup- species are provided with organs of sense, 
posed faculties of memory and of judg- with whose operation and influence man 
ment must be integral and essential must remain for ever unacquainted. It 
parts of the act of sensation itself, and is impossible to be certain of the impres- 
n separable from its existence. Again, sions conveyed through the multilenti- 
cular eyes, or by the antennse of insects. 

* EUmens d’ldeoiogic, vol. 1. In descending, however, through the 
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chain of animal existences, the sensitive 
apparatus which they possess in com- 
mon with the human species, are found 
to be gradually less perfectly developed, 
and less adapted for receiving a great 
variety of impressions, or of leading to 
nice distinctions of idea. The hoof of 
a horse is familiarly known to be less 
adapted to the transmission of sensations 
of tact than the paw of a dog. Here, 
then, is a point of divergence of the 
greatest importance to comparative ideo- 
logy. The immense influence of the 
sense of touch upon the poverty or 
riches of the intellect is a common-place 
fact in the science of mind. The vast 
difference in the fineness of sensation, 
between man and man, which arises 
through the influence of labour upon 
the cuticle, is sufficient to indicate the 
still Wider separation which must sub- 
sist between animals having by nature a 
different organization of the seat of 
tactile sensibility. The comparative in- 
telligence of carnivorous and ruminating 
animals, depends much upon this cause 5 
and the finesse of the elephant (an ani- 
mal nearly allied in general structure to 
others remarkable for confined intellec- 
tual powers, and possessing a brain re- 
latively small and ill-developed) may be 
safely concluded to arise from the sensi- 
tive perfection of its proboscis. 

Tne delicate sensibility of the auditory 
nerves in hares and in norses, exerts a 
remarkable influence upon their intel- 
lectual character, and conspires to deve- 
lop^ that timidity by whicn they are so 
eminently characterized. 

The operation of sensibility in pro- 
ducing volition is effected through the 
passions and appetites. The number 
and force of these propensities is con- 
nected with the developement and com- 
bination of certain 01 the viscera, so 
that every combination of organs has its 
definite mainsprings, or passions, result- 
ing in part through the influence of each 
separate organ, and in part perhaps from 
the combined effect of the whole*. 

The influence of these causes upon 
the intellect is great; for on the one 
hand, their existence, placing the indi- 
vidual in more immediate contact with 
external nature, multiplies the number 
of its possible affections, and indirectly 
increases the stock of ideas ; while, on 
the other, it affords motives for the mind 
to re-act upon itself, in order to estimate 
impressions, and combine means for ef- 
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feeling the objects to which the passions 
give importance. The lowest classes of 
animals are principally governed by the 
appetite of hunger; their ideas must 
roll chiefly upon the materials of their 
nutrition. Being few in number, their 
ideas must admit of but few combina- 
tions, and give rise to but few judg- 
ments. Volition, thus acting within a 
limited sphere, and being modified by a 
paucity of coincidents, must, upon the 
mere doctrine of chances, produce its 
effects with a constancy and a regularity 
tndy monotonous. Tne law of geome- 
trical progression will give some idea of 
the vast variety of possible actions, which 
may result from the operation of each 
new tendency upon a long series of 
ideas, and vice versA , of a new idea upon 
a being actuated by many passions. 
Yet, the conduct of man being suscep- 
tible of calculation, however coarse, and 
reducible to a regularity however gene* 
ral, there is little ground for surprise at 
the uniformity observable in animals of 
a simpler construction. 

With the existence of sexual distinct 
tion arises a new train of impressions, 
which, after those connected with the 
stomach, are the most general and the 
most influential. In those animals in 
whom the 9exual organs are subject to 
periodical orgasm, the influence of the 
passion upon intellect is rendered appa- 
rent by considerable deviations from 
their usual habits and modes of action. 
The ungovernable fury of the bull and 
of the stag at the epoch of orgasm must 
be connected with a flow of ideas, and 
a perception of relations, to which at 
other times they are wholly insensible. 

Fear and rage are powerful sources of 
the actions of animals: many species 
seem governed by these uneasy feelings 
through the whole of their apparently 
miserable being. 

Hope is an affection more limited in 
its sway; because it implies a wider 
range of ideas, and a susceptibility to 
many different impressions. Sporting 
dogs, in their search after game, cannot 
be strangers to its impulses. 

Emulation and ambition, being deve- 
loped only in social life, are strictly con- 
fined to gregarious animals. The wild 
bull, when he places himself in the 
front of attack to defend the herd ; the 
monkey and the parrot, when they 
stand sentinels in the. predatory excur- 
sions of the flock, must act from a sense 
of their force or dexterity, and are most 
probably urged to action by this passion 
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of the waff-organised. Its operation, is condemned, combining with the 
however, is still more manifest in the strong sympathy of sex and of general 
race-horse. humanity, which give birth to domestic 

The existence of any considerable and to social combinations, has multi- 
number of passions or appetites, implies plied the necessity for a copious symbo- 
a susceptibility to a great variety of seu- logy, while the structure of his organs 
sitive impressions, which must afford of speech has administered an instru- 
the materials for numerous acts in which ment of communication superior to 
memory, imagination, and judgment, every other animal arrangement. The 
become more or less conspicuous. In vast intensity of his sensitive powers, 
proportion, therefore, as organization is the greater developement of his nervous 
developed and approaches to that of the system, the more extensive adaptability 
human being, tne intellectual character of his articulations, the more various 
of the animal will more nearly resemble mobility of his muscles, at the same 
that of man, and its actions be more time multiply his relations with exter- 
susceptible of latitude and of variety. nal nature, increasing the number and 
But by far the most effectual agent in range of his ideas with the distinctness 
complicating the phenomena of mind and vivacity of his impressions. His 
is found in the sympathetic feeling, or perceptions, thus strong in themselves 
that gregarious passion which compels and rendered more definite by the use 
the animal to combine its movements of language, are more readily recalled by 
with those of others of the same species, association, and are more permanently 
The moment two individuals feel and retained in the imagination, and thus 
act together, the adoption of signs for become linked to each other in these 
mutual communication becomes essen- chains of ideas which constitute inven- 
tially necessary, and nature has accord- tion and reasoning, 
iiurly afforded a common medium of in* The influence of the fugitive signs of 
tcfligence to all animals that she has oral communication upon the human 
subjected to this mode of existence, intellect is so much the more difficult to 
The immediate consequence of the conr appreciate, as we can scarcely imagine 
nexion of an idea with a sign we know the species deprived of the assistance of 
to be an increase of permanence and of this auxiliary. But a faint approxima- 
distinctness in the idea, and therefore a tion may be obtained by the comparison 
greater clearness respecting its relation which history offers between the nations 
with other ideas, and a greater actual which have, or have not improved this 
number of such relations. The grega- instrument, by the adoption of perma- 
rious animals which live under the ao- nent signs for their ideas ; or have given 
minion of man, and receive their food a greater or less developement to such 
at his hands, are exempted from the systems of representation. If we corn- 
necessity of putting forth all the powers pare the unlettered savages of ancient 
of mind of which they are thus render- Germany and the native tribes of North 
ed capable. But these powers become America with the Peruvians, Mexi- 
abundantly obvious in the superior in- cans, Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, and 
telligence of their untamed congeners, modern nations since the invention of 
Beavers and the migrating birds exhibit printing, there may be traced in every 
many traces of intellectual power arising. instance a fixed and determinate modi- 
from this cause j and even ants, wasps, fication of mental power, accompanying 
and bees, are not altogether exempted each successive step of improvement in 
from its influence, though, from the the art of permanent expression. How 
difference of their organization, their vast is the difference observable between 
symbology is less susceptible of appreci- the lawless, artless, comfortless socie- 
ation by man. It is by the close inter- ties of warring and wandering tribes, 
course which dogs maintain with the the slowly progressive civilization of the 
human species, and by their adoption of Greeks, the stationary profitless demi- 
many signs suggested by their master, civilization of the Chinese, and the rapid 
that they attain to their very extiaordi- developement of every useful and 111- 
nary developement of intellect; by which teresting science which has succeeded 
they are enabled to reason with preci- the invention of the press ! But if such 
sion, and, in the vulgar yet most accu- vast and immeasurable modifications of 
rate phrase, “ to do all but speak.” intellect are attached to small improve- 
The close and immediate dependence ments in symbolical systems, how nar- 
of man upon the rest of his species, the row must be the limits of intellectual 
long and helpless infancy to which he power in the total absence of those sys- 
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tem«. The usual oomparUoas that are ' ' Thtrt ite, in jiHW, ' tfBfchri 

established between the rest of the ani- able a series of movements incessantly 
mal creation and man In a state of going forward in the interior Of the 
savage helplessness are therefore false body, so urgently and instantaneously 
and ° inadequate. If it were possible necessary to the maintenance of life, 
that man could exist in a condition no that their momentary suspension is at- 
further advanced than the formation of tended by the greatest danger : such more 
insulated families, (and this is demon- particularly are those of the circulating 
strablv the nearest approach which and nutritive functions. The contact of 
could be made to a metaphysical inde- the appropriate stimuli is alone sufficient 
pendence ) he would still he in posses- to produce the requisite effects ; and they 
,ion of a language, poor indeed and are so produced, in many wses, without 
miserably circumscribed, but abundantly even the consciousness of the individual, 
sufficient to raise him above any class Thus, the blood being brought ^to the 
of animals with which he might be heart by its own movements, there is 
compared Wherever such a family no necessity for the interference Of the 
could have existed, its members, how- mind to carry on the circulation, 
ever feeble and ignorant they maybe Again, there are other trams Of action 
imagined would still possess a vast and in which the urgency of the function its 
most influential fund of ideas ex traduce, scarcely less immediate, but m which 
and have begun life with a capital of in- the movements cannot be effected but 
tellect which would give them decisive through the agency of consciousness. Of 
advantages over every other species, this, respiration is a remarkable instance. 
The power of constructing one single The demand in the lungs for air Is con- 
venience more analytical than an inter- stant ; but Its contact with those organs 
ieetion would have more effect upon the is effected through passages rendered ac- 
gcneral intelligence than all that is com- cessibie only through certain muscular 
municated by the mute intercourse of movements excitable by a sensitive lin- 
the most favoured of the gregarious pression. In this case the bond of con- 
tribes The records of history stop far nection between the muscular and ner- 
short of an imaginaty maximum of vous system is established by nature 
human imbecility. The invention of through the sensation itself ; so that, on 
the art of kindling fire*, so speedily the occurrence of the sensation, the 
followed by that of fusing metals, was muscular movements take place id the 
probably preceded by ages of misery, precise order necessary for the perfonn- 
during which man must have remained ance of the function, without that con- 
the victim rather than the lord of creation, sciousness of end which accompanies 
Experience of the geometrical accelera- ordinary volitions, 
tion of social improvement warrants Lastly, there is a third 6et of muscular 
this supposition. Yet even such ait movements, in which the connection 
elementary discovery must have been does not Teside in the impression, but 
prepared by others elicited by the co- in certain ideas, which, by association, 
operation of many minds. it is capable of exciting. The move- 

The re-actions of the muscular system ments of this class always effect changes 
which follow sensitive impressions are considerably remote in their influence 
determined by nature herself. They are npon the preservation of the individual ; 
the results ol an original law of the or- and form what is usually meant by acts 
ganization, which connects a given im- volition. The motive power of these 
pression with its definite action prefer- impressions is liable to endless modifica- 
ably with all others. This is a part of tions ; they are often too feeble to pro- 
the mechanism of life wholly hidden <*uce any movement whatever ; and 
from investigation. The action of the they are much more frequently rendered 
nervous system upon the rest of the body inert by the counterbalancing influence 
takes place, however, under three differ- sensations having an opposite ten- 
ent circumstances which require discri- dency. The slowness with which mo- 
min ation. tives so susceptible of being counter- 

balanced excite to action, and the in- 

* *Eir Ikovoov ck&tqvs , ow^aydy Zi wg6s **“?* struggle they create, by the op- 
tr<W Wxktjv K<d vrdirra foa ttyektias tvvea pontoon of the desires in which they 
&r$gvwoi caTcurK€vdgovrm‘ <&s y&o cwf\6vri originate, lead to the erroneous no- 
4m * iv, otttv dfufko you &ycv <wv$S$ avOgunrot tion of an inherent activity or power 
w wg6s rdr fkoy xgyoifiay KarrcurKeudgoyrai. of motion independent of the original 
Xenoph'Mem, Socrat, harmony of organization, and capable of 
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a capricious determination under any 
riven contingency. It is from an obser- 
vation of these differences also that phi- 
losophers have fallen upon the distinction 
of reason and instinct, as if in the most 
refined train of reflection, the move- 
ments, sensorial and muscular, did not 
derive in ultimate analysis from the spe- 
cific mobility of the percipient, and were 
not as strictly proportioned to their 
causes, as any otner animal effect. 

The faculties of perception and lo- 
comotion existing for a certain specific 
purpose, should tnc harmony of the two 
systems in which they reside be imper- 
fect in its details, that purpose could not 
be effected j and it is because original 
constitution, disease, habit and preju- 
dice, in various ways interrupt this har- 
mony, and produce deceptions as to the 
value of trifling impressions, and the 
real connection of the present with the 
future, that mankind so often are ren- 
dered miserable, and are cut short by the 
effects of their own voluntary re-actions. 
The basis of this harmony between the 
sensative and muscular systems, is that 
each sensation should produce a con- 
gruous re-action according to its connec- 
tion with the well-being of the machine: 
all actions whatever are therefore in- 
stinctive, that is, determined by the na- 
ture of the organization, and tnc inter- 
ference of consciousness or of volition, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is a 
merely accidental difference. If the im- 
pression be single, prepond cratingly 
strong, Or connected witn the imme- 
diate discharge of an important function, 
the action occurs so obviously by mere 
mechanism, that it cannot be mistaken. 
If it be, on the contrary, feeble, opposed 
to other impressions, or have a motive 
tendency connected with an object re- 
mote from the organization, its effect 
must necessarily vary according to every 
possible variation in the coincident cir- 
cumstances. The motive force of such 
impressions depending upon combina- 
tions affecting the moral rather than the 
physical being, consciousness and voli- 
tion become necessary links in the chain 
of causation ; but they interfere merely 
to determine the value of the impressions , 
which impressions then impel to action 
immediately, necessarily, and by an ope- 
ration that utterly escapes our scrutiny. 

Nothing, it is true, can be more dif- 
ficult than to conceive by what process 
the sensation excited in a new-born 
babe by the effluvia of the female breast 
should impel the infant to lake the nip- 
ple in its mouth, and so to arrange its 


muscle* at to cause the pressure of the 
atmosphere to effect a gush of milk. 
The infant can neither know any thing 
of the existence and properties of the 
fluid, of the effect of a partial vacuum, 
nor even of the consequence of a certain 
disposition of the mouth. So also it is 
impossible to imagine by what impul- 
sion the child is induced to make those 
recise muscular movements which pro- 
uce deglutition before experience has 
taught the pleasure of swallowing j but 
it may be doubted whether the influ- 
ence of the motives of voluntary actions, 
in which volition is accompanied by a 
consciousness of end, are susceptible of 
clearer explanation. 

The sole difference that can be esta- 
blished between instinctive and rational 
action, is that one proceeds from a single 
stimulus, and that tne other results from a 
combination of many impressions. Hence 
actions, in many cases, pass from one to 
the other of these supposed classes, and 
change their nature according to acci- 
dent. The first inspiration, the first de- 
glutition, are instinctive ; all the subse- 
quent ones may be voluntary. When 
man is assailed, he wards off the blow, 
and returns it instinctively j because the 
pature of the excitement is such* as to 
preclude the operation of any minor im- 
pression ; but if the fight continue, he 
deliberately performs the same move- 
ments under the guidance of what skill 
he may possess, because the ideas of 
self-defence are called forth, which ren- 
der such a .mode of action necessary; 
but if his blood become heated by tne 
painful impression of the blows he re- 
ceives, these impressions again are ren- 
dered paramount, and his scientific no- 
tions fade before the strong desire of re- 
venge ; his movements thus become dis- 
ordered, and cease to be under the guid- 
ance of the judgment or the will. 

The power, then, of giving series and 
unity to action, of subordinating the pre- 
sent to the future, derives immediately 
from a susceptibility to many, various, 
and slight impressions. It is therefore a 
necessary consequence of an high de- 
velopement of sensitive power, and does 
not necessarily imply tne introduction 
of a new piece into the mechanism. So 
closely indeed do these phenomena de- 
pend upon the degree of sensitive deli- 
cacy, that they vary in different indivi- 
duals, and in the same person at dif- 
ferent times, according to variations in 
the cultivation of language and mind, 
and according to differences in health 
and sickness, and in the occasional 
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obtusity or keenness of the organs of 
sense. In those trains of action winch 
arc the most decidedly voluntary, and 
produced by the balance of many con- 
flicting impressions, the value of the 
motives derives immediately from the 
relative organic force of the passions ; 
and the same animal acts differently un- 
der the same contingencies, according 
to every variation in the balance of its 
appetites and propensities. Whatever 
then be the determination to which it 
arrives, the action is an expression of 
the physical condition of the agent, or, 
in other words, is instinctive. To esti- 
mate, therefore; the actions of an ani- 
mal with precision, we should previ- 
ously be acquainted with its whole or- 
ganization, and with the influence of 
the structure upon the volition. This, 
however, is scarcely possible with regard 
to those species whose formation differs 
very widely from our own. But it is 
precisely from the actions of animals of 
this description, that inferences have 
been drawn in favour of the existence 
of a principle of movement opposed to 
reason ; and thus it happens that the 
boldness of conjecture rises in the exact 
proportion of our real ignorance. 

In concluding this long and some- 
what desultory paper, it may perhaps he 
necessary to say something respecting 


the tendency of the inquiry. » Too many 
efforts have been made to connect all 
investigations of mind with definite opi- 
nions in religion. Nothing, however, 
can he more futile than tnc notion of 
this influence of philosophy upon mat- 
ters of belief. In succeeding to prove 
that the mechanism of the body is suf- 
ficient to explain the phenomena of 
mind, wc merely establish the fitness of 
that body to become the habitation of 
an immortal soul, and verify in another 
instance that harmony which is always 
to he presupposed in the works of tne 
Divinity. Tnc existence of the soul rests 
not upon arguments of physiology, and 
to fix it upon that basis, serves onlv to 
subject the dogma to all the difficulties 
and doubts incidental to physiological 
questions ; the wisdom of such a sys- 
tem, both in a moral and a theological 
point of view, is more than problemati- 
cal. u Talking,” says Locke of rea- 
soned of this cast, “ talking with a sup- 
osition and insinuations that truth and 
nowledge, nay, and religion too, stands 
and falls with their systems, is at best 
hut an imperious begging the question, 
and assuming to themselves, under the 
pretence of zeal for the cause of God, a 
title to infallibility .’’ — Essays, vol. ii. 
p. 148. ( note .) 


MODERN PERIODICAL LITEfRATURR. 

[We have received the following article from an esteemed Correspondent, and conceiving 
it to be generally judicious and well written, we lay it before our readers, though wc do 
not participate in all the author’s ideas.] 


Little did the authors of the Spec- 
tator, the Tatler, and the Guardian 
think, while gratifying the simple ap- 
petites of our fathers for periodical litera- 
ture, how great would be the number, 
and how extensive the influence, of their 
successors in the nineteenth century. 
Little did they koow that they were 
preparing the way for this strange era in 
the world of letters, when Reviews and 
Magazines supersede the necessity of 
research or thought — when each month 
they become more spirited, more poig- 
nant, and more exciting — and on every 
appearance awaken a pleasing crowd of 
turbulent sensations in authors, contri- 
butors, and the few who belong to 
neither of these classes, unknown to 
Our laborious ancestors. Without en- 
tering, at present, into the enquiry whe- 
ther this system be, on the whole, as 
beneficial as it is lively, we will just 
lightly glance at the chief of its produc- 


tions, which have such varied and ex- 
tensive influences for good of for evil. 

The Edinburgh Review — though its 
ower is now on the wane—has per- 
aps, on the whole, proddetd a deeper 
and more extensive impression on the 
pnblic mind than any omer work of its 
species. It has two distinct characters 
—that of a series of original essays, and 
a critical examination of the new W6tks 
of particular authors. The first oPthese 
constitutes its fairest claim to hOnfrffr- 
aWe distinction. In this point of view, 
it has one extraordinary merit, that id- 
stead of partially illustrating only one 
set of doctrines, it contains <fequishfions 
eauaHy convincing on ahmost all Sides 
of almost all questions of literature or 
state policy. TTie “ bane add antidote ” 
are frequently to be found in the ample 
compass of its volumes, and not un- 
frequently from the same pen. Its Es- 
says on Political Economy display talents 
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of mtrarf uncommon order. Their wri- 
ters have contrived to make the drycst 
subjects enchanting, and the lowest 
and most debasing theories beautiful. 
Touched by them, the wretched dog- 
mas of expediency have wom the air of 
venerable truths, and the degrading 
speculations of Malthus have appeared 
full of benevolence and of wisdom. 
They have exerted the uncommon art, 
while working up a sophism into every 
possible form, to seem as though they 
had boundless store of reasons Ito spare 
— a very exuberance of proof — which 
the clearness of their argument rendered 
it unnecessary to use. The celebrated 
£ditor of this work, with little imagina- 
tion— little genuine wit — and no clear 
view of any great and central principles 
of criticism, has contrived to dazzle, to 
astonish, and occasionally to delight, 
multitudes of readers, and, atone period, 
to hold the temporary fate of authors at 
his will. His qualities are all singularly 
adapted to his office. Without deep 
feeling, which few can understand, he 
has a quick sensibility with which all 
can sympathize ; without a command 
of images, he has a glittering radiance 
of words which the most superficial 
may admire; neither too hard-hearted 
always to refuse his admiration, nor too 
kindly to suppress a sneer, he has been 
enabled to appear most witty, most 
wise, and mo9t eloquent, to those who 
have chosen him for their oracle. A9 
Reviewers, who have exercised a fearful 
power over the hearts and the destinies 
of young aspirants to fame, this gentle- 
man, and his varied coadjutors have 
done many great and irreparable wrongs. 
Their very motto, “Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitor,” applied to 
works offending only by their want of 
genius, asserted a fictitious crime to be 
punished by a voluntary tribunal. It 
implied that the author of a dull book 
was a criminal, whose sensibilities jus- 
tice required to be stretched on the 
rack, and whose inmost soul it was a 
sacred duty to lacerate ! They even 
carried this atrocious absurdity further 
—represented youthful poets as prima 
facie guilty ; “ swarming with a vicious 
fecundity which invited and required 
destruction and spoke of the publica- 
tion of verses as evidence, in itself, of 
want of sense, to he rebutted only by 
proofs of surpassing genius *. Thus the 
sweetest hopes were to be rudely broken 
— the .loveliest visions of existence were 


to be dissipated — the most ardent and 
most innocent souls were to be wrung 
with unutterable anguish— ^nd a fearful 
risk incurred of crushing genius too 
mighty for sudden developement, or of 
changing its energies into poison — in 
order that the public might be secured 
from the possibility of worthlessness 
becoming attractive, or individuals 
shielded from the misery of looking into 
a work which would not tempt their 
further perusal ! But the Edinburgh Re- 
view has not been contented with de- 
riding the pretensions of honest but un- 
gifted aspirants ; it has pursued with 
misrepresentation and ridicule the lof- 
tiest and the gentlest spirits of the age, 
and has prevented the world, for a little 
season, from recognizing and enjoying 
their genius. One of their earliest num- 
bers contained an elaborate tissue of 
gross derision on that delicate produc- 
tion of feeling and of fancy — that fresh 
revival of the old English drama in all its 
antique graces — that piece of natural 
sweetness and of wood-land beauty — 
the tragedy of John Woodml. They di- 
rected the same species of barbarous ri- 
dicule against the tale of Crtstabel, trying 
to excite laughter by the cheap process 
of changing the names of its heroines 
into Lady C. and Lady G. and employ- 
ing the easy art of transmuting its ro- 
mantic incidents into the language of 
frivolous life, to destroy the fame of its 
most profound and imaginative author. 
The mode of criticism adopted on this 
occasion might, it is obvious, be U9ed 
with equal success, to give to the purest 
and loftiest of works a ludicrous air. 
But the mightiest offence of the Edin- 
burgh Review is the wilful injustice 
which it has done to Wordsworth, or 
rather to the multitude whom it has de- 
barred from the noblest stock of intel- 
lectual delights to be found in modern 
poetry, by the misrepresentation and 
the scorn which it has poured on his 
effusions. It would require a far longer 
essay than this to expose all the arts (for 
arts they have been) which the Review 
has employed to depreciate this holiest 
of living hards. To effect this malignant 
design, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, have been constantly repre- 
sented as forming one perverse school 
or band of innovators — though there 
are perhaps no poets whose whole 
style and train of thought more essen- 
tially differ. To the same end, a few 
peculiar expressions — a few attempts at 
simplicity of expression on simple themes 
— a few extreme instances of naked lan- 

VoL.xnre 2 R 
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guage, which the fashionable gaudiness 
of poetry had incited — were dwelt on as 
exhibiting the poet’s intellectual charac- 
ter, while passages of the purest and 
most majestic beauty, of the deepest pa- 
thos, and of the noblest music, were re- 
garded as unworthy even to mitigate the 
critic’s scorn. To this end, Southey— 
who with all his rich and varied accom* 
plishments, has comparatively but a 
small portion of Wordsworth’s genius— 
and wnose “ wild and wondrous lays” 
are the very antithesis to Wordsworth’s 
intense musings on humanity, and new 
consecrations of familiar things — was 
represented as redeeming the school 
which his mightier friend degraded. 
To this end, even Wilson— one who 
had delighted to sit humbly at the feet 
of Wordsworth, and who derived his 
choicest inspirations from him — was 
praised as shedding unwonted lustre over 
the barrenness of nis master. But why 
multiply examples ? Why attempt mi- 
nutely to expose critics, who in 
“ thoughts which do often lie too deep 
for tears” can find matter only for jest- 
ing — who speak of the high, imagina- 
tive conclusion of the White Doe of 
Rylston as a fine compliment of which 
they do not know the meaning — and 
who begin a long and laborious article 
on the noblest philosophical poem in the 
world with — “ This will never do” ? 

The Quarterly Review, inferior to the 
Edinburgh in its mode of treating mat- 
ters of mere reason — and destitute of 
that glittering eloquence of which Mr. 
Jeffrey has been so lavish — is far supe- 
rior to it in its tone of sentiment, ta9te, 
and morals. It has often given intima- 
tions of a sense that there are " more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the philosophy” of the 
Northern Reviewers. It has not re- 
garded the wealth of nations as every 
tiling and the happiness of nations as 
nothing — it has not rested all the foun- 
dations of good on the shifting expedi- 
ences of time— it has not treated human 
nature as a mere problem for critics to 
analyze and explain. Its articles on 
travels have been richly tinged with a 
spirit of the romantic. Its views of re- 
ligious sectarianism — unlike the flippant 
impieties of its rival — have been hill of 
real kindliness and honest sympathy. 
Its disquisitions on the State ot the Poor 
have been often replete with thoughts 
* f informed by nobleness,” and rich in 
examples of lowly virtue which have 
had power to make the heart glow with 
a genial warmth which Reviews can 
rarely inspire. 


Its attack on Lady Morgan, whatever 
were the merits of her work, was one 
of the coarsest insults ever offered in 
print by man to woman. But perhaps 
its worst piece of injustice was its labo- 
rious attempt to torture and ruin Mr. 
Keats, a poet then of extreme youth, 
whose work was wholly unobjection- 
able in it3 tendencies, and whose sole 
offence was a friendship for one of the 
objects of the Reviewer’s hatred, and 
his courage to avow it. W e can form 
but a faint idea of what the heart of a 
young poet is when he first begins to 
exercise his celestial faculties — how 
eager and tremulous are his hopes — 
how strange and tumultuous are his 
joys — how arduous is his difficulty of 
embodying his rich imaginings in mor- 
tal language — how sensibly alive are all 
his feelings to the touches of this rough 
world ! \ et we can guess enough of 
these to estimate, in some degree, the 
enormity of a cool attack on a soul so 
delicately strung — with such aspirations 
and such fears — in the beginning of its 
high career. Mr. Keats — who now hap- 
pily has attained the vantage-ground 
whence he may defy criticism — was 
cruelly or wantonly held up to ridicule 
in the Quarterly Review— to his tran- 
sitory pain, we fear, but to the lasting 
disgrace of his traducer. Shelley has 
less ground of complaining — for he who 
attacks established institutions -with a 
martyr’s spirit, must not be surprised if 
he is visited with a martyr’s doom. All 
ridicule of Keats was unprovoked insult 
and injure — an attack on Shelley w r as 
open and nonest warfare, in which there 
is nothing to censure but the mode in 
which it was conducted. To deprecate 
his principles — to confute his reason- 
ings — to expose his inconsistencies— to 
icture fortn vividly all that his critics 
elieved respecting the tendencies of his 
works — w r as just and lawful; but. to 
give currency to slanderous stories re- 
specting his character, and, above all, 
darkly to insinuate guilt w’hich they 
forbore to develope, was unmanly, ana 
could only serve to injure an honourable 
cause. Scarcely less disgraceful to the 
Review is the late elaborate piece of 
abuse against that great national work, 
the new edition of Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that several articles in recent 
numbers of the Review have displayed 
very profound knowledge of the subjects 
treated, and a deep and gentle spirit of 
criticism. 

The British Review is, both in evil 
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terly Journals. It is, however, very far deprive us of our interest in that whi^h 
from wanting ability, and as it lacks the has been. It is good, therefore, to have 
gaU of its contemporaries, and speaks in one periodical work exclusively devoted 
the tone of real conviction, though we to “ auld lang syne/’ It is also plea- 
do not subscribe to all its opinions, we sant to have one which, amidst an age 
offer h our best wishes. whose literature is <f rank with all un- 

The Pamphleteer is a work of very kindness,” is unaffected by party or pre- 
meritorious design. Its execution, do- judice, which feeds no depraved appe- 
pending less on the voluntary power of tile, which ministers to no unworthy 
its editor than that of any other periods- passion, but breathes one tender and 
cal work, is necessarily anconal. On harmonious spirit of revering love for 
the whole, it has embodied a great the great departed. We shall rejoice, 
number of valuable essays — which give therefore, to see this work “ rich with 
a view of different sides of important the spoils of time,” and gradually lead- 
questions, like the articles of the Edin- mg even the mere readers of periodical 
bmgh, but without the alloy which the works, to feel with the gentle author of 
inconsistency of the writers of the last that divine sonnet, written in a blank 
mingle with their discussions. It has, leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon : — 
we believe, on one or two occasions, “ Not lunh nor ragged are the winding way* 
suggested valuable hints to the legisla- Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.** 
ture— especially in its view of the effects These, we believe, are all the larger 

arising from the punishment of the pH- periodical works of celebrity not devoted 
lory— which, although somewhat vici- to merely scientific purooses. Of the 
ous and extravagant : m its style, set the lesser Reviews, the Monthly , as the 
evils of that exhibition in so clear a oldest, claims the first notice ; though 
light, that it was shortly after abolished, we cannot say much in its praise. A 
except in the instance of peijury. As singular infelicity has attended many of 
the subject had not been investigated its censures. To most of those who 
before, and the abolition followed so have conduced to the revival of poetry 
speedily, it may reasonably be presumed it has oppossed its jeers and its mocke- 
that this essay had no small share in lies. Cowper, who first restored “ free 
terminating an infliction in which the nature’s grace” to our pictures of rural 
people were, at once, judges and execu- scenery — whose timid and delicate soul 
lionem— • all the remains of virtue were shrunk from the slightest encounter 
too often extinguished — and justice per- with the world — whose veiy satire 
petually insulted in the execution of its breathed gentleness and good-wfll to all 
own sentences. his fellows — was agonized by its unfeel- 

The Retrospective Review is a bold ing scorn. Kirk White, another spirit 
experiment in these times, which well almost too gentle for earth — painfully 
deserves to succeed, and has already at- struggling by his poetical efforts to 
tained far more notice than we should secure the scanty means of laborious 
have expected to follow a periodical study, was crushed almost to earth by 
work which relates only to the past its pitiable sentence, anil his brief span 
To unveil with a reverent hand the trea- of life filled with bitter anguish. This 
sures of other days — to disclose ties of Review seems about twenty years be- 
sympathy with old time whieh else hind the spirit of the times ; and this, 
were hidden — to make us feel that for a periodical work, is fully equal to a 
beauty and truth are not things of yes- century in former ages, 
terdaw — is the aim of no mean ambition. Far other notiee does the Eclectic Re- 

in which success will be without alloy, wet o require. It is, indeed, devoted to 
and failure without disgrace. There is a party ; and to a party whose opinions 
an air of youth and inexperience doubt- are not very favourable to genial views 
less about some of the articles $ but can of humanity, or to deep admiration of 
any thing be more pleasing than to see human genius. Rut not all the fiery 
young enthusiasm, instead of dwelling zeal of sectarianism which has some- 
on the gauds of the “ ignorant present,” times blazed through its disquisitions — 
fondly cherishing the venerablenesses of nor all the straignt-laced nicety with 
old time, and reverently listening to the which it is sometimes disposed to regard 
voices of ancestral wisdom ? The future earthly enjoyments — nor all the gloom 
is all visionary and unreal-— the past is which its spirit of Calvinism sheas on 
the truly grand, and substantial and the mightiest efforts of virtue— can pre- 
abiding. Tne airy visions of hope va- vent us from feeling the awe-striking 
nish as we proceed ; but nothing can influences of honest principle — of hopes 
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which are not shaken ,by -the fluctuation* 
of time — of faith which looks to “ tewr* 
les not made with hands, eternal In the; 
eavens.” The Eclectic Review, inr 
deed, in its earliest numbers, seemed 
resolved to oppose the spirit of its reli- 
gion to the spirit of intellect and hu- 
manity, and even went to the fearful 
excess of heaping the vilest abuse on 
Shakspeare, and of hinting that his soul 
was mourning in the torments of hell, 
over the evjls which his works had po 
casioned in the world *. But its con- 
ductors have since changed, or have 
grown wiser. Their Reviews of 
Poetry have been, perhaps, on the 


wh<jle, r in 'Ifce 

spirit of any.wbith Imm wes'ctm, ini 
this age of criticism* WithoNUt ; resign* 
ing their doctsinofl, they have softened 
and humanized those who ptafeafc theta^ 
and have made their .system - *C reHgiott> 
look smilingly, while they have stnfvotr 
to preserve it unspotted from the world. 
If occasionally they introduce thtir 
pious feelings where we regard them as 
misplaced, we may smile,, bpt, apt, j* 
scorn f f Tneir zeal is better than 

heartless indifference— their hpupst dor 
nunciations are not like tHhiWf^tof, 
envy or the heartless jests which a. mem 
desire of applause inspires.. It is ,somOr 

— • - ■ , - ;■ — ■* *ji- I) 


• This marvellous effusion of bigotry is contained in an article on Twin's Inde^ t6 ShaV- 
speare in the sd. vol. of the Review, p. 75. The Reviewer commences WWi the following 
tremendous sentence - 
“ If the compiler of these volume* had been properly sensible of the value of time, w%d 
the relation which the employment of it bears to his eternal state, we should not have, had- 
to present our readers with the pitiable spectacle of a man advanced in years consuming ter 
embers of vitality in making a complete verbal Index to the Pl^ys of Sb&kspemet” \ , i 
After acknowledging the genius of Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes,, “ He has been 
called, and justly too, the “ Poet of Nature,” A slight acquaintance wffh the religion of . 
the Bible will shew that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest pa*v 
•ions, and agitated by the ihost vicious propensities, that the poet became the priest $ and 
the incense offered at the altar of his goddess wiH spread its poisonous fumes over the 
hearts of his countrymen, tjll the memory of his works is extinct. Thousands of unhappy 
spirits, and thousands yet to increase their number, will everlastingly look 1 back with 
unutterable anguish on the nights and days In which the phys of Shakspieani ministered 
to their guilty delights.*’— The Reviewer further complains of the inscription oh Oorribk’s 
tomb (which is absurd enough, though on far different grounds)— as “ the absuid uncHro- * 
pious epitaph upon thetablet raised to we of the miserable retailers qf kisimpurities'’J 
“ We commiserate,” continues the Critic, “ the heart of the man who can mad the fallow- 
ing lines without indignation :— . , . 


4 And till eteroltj, vritb power »ublime r < , e T. r **,>, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary tine, ,il - n - , < 

Shakspeare and Garrick, like iwin stars, shall shine, * 

And each irradiate with a beam divine.* 

"Par nobile fralrum / Your fame shall last during the empire of vice and misery, in the 
extension of which you have acted so great a part! We make no apology for our senti- 
ments, unfashionable as they are. Feeling the importance of the condition of man as a 
moral agent, accountable not merely for the direct effects, but also for the remotest 
influence of his actions, while we execrate the names, we cannot bUt shudder 

AT THl STATE 0» THOSE WHO HAVE OPENED FOUNTAINS OP IMPURITY AT *WMicff, r 
FASHION LEADS ITS SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS GREEDILY TO ORPEK^ -J- MOfCPfirt 
heaven ! ....... , 

1* We will give an instance of this— with a view to exhibit the peculiarities into wUch 
exclusive feeliugg lead; for observation, not for derision. In a very beautiful' -article i bn l 
Wordsworth s Excursion, the Critic notices a stanza among several on the death -of Fche, 
where the poet— evidently not referring to the questions qf immortality and jud gm ent,; hut, 
to the deprivation sustained by the world in the loss of the object^ of its adntim^cgvrrfi 

* A power ia pawihg from the earth ' r,r1t u 

r " To brsathleW nature's tmt abyss ; Vjf *t v/n/ 

1 t» • & But whMt the mighty pro awtyv ■ >* — v irroTicrii i 

t - i. What w -it tooee than this, > ; 

ipsn, who U from God , 

Doth yet to Godreturni , r 
Such ebb and flow will ever he, 

' f Then ‘wherefore ihall wt mcAit n t” ,_t 

a *r C Revlew " observes} “ The question in the last tyro lines needs' nososJfM: 

° n ” we „ m t s , t «P‘y distinctly, “ It bjermoSlio meacSot 
to die, but tffter tms tne judgment. Heb. ix. v. 27. 


r>. *. 1-t fVI 1 1 

r , ’ >v<1vl c -ff + on 
- '>ii vv/o c*?r^ • 1 
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thing to have real principle in times akme retain* * the homely beauty of 
like these— a sense of things beyond the good old cause/* m pristine sim- 
our frail natupe— even where The feeling plicity of style. This periodical Work is 
of the eternal is saddened by too harsh worthy of its title. Its very dullness is 
and exclusive views of God, Mid of his agreeable to us. It is as destitute of 
children j for, as observed by one of our sprigbtliness and of gall as in the first or 
okl'pOets^ 1 its years. Its antiquarian disquisitions 

— 4 —“ Unless above himwif h« can are very pleasant, wving us the feeling 
, ;« JBfect himself, how poor a thing of sentiment without seeming to obtrude 

The British Critic is a highly respect- it on us, or to be designed for a display 
adde Work, which does not require our of the peculiar sensibility of their au- 
ptaise, or offer any marks for our ceil- thors. We would not on any account 
sure. It is, in a great measure, devoted lose the veteran Mr. Urban — though he 
tb the interests of the Church and of het will not, of course, suffice as a substitute 
Ministers. It has sometimes shewn a for his juvenile competitors— but we 
little sotimess in its controversial dis- heartily wish that he may go flourishing 
missions— but this is very different in- on in his green old age and honest selt- 
dqed from using cold sneers against ua- complacency, to tell old stories, Mid re- 
<y p osing authors. Its articles of criti* mine us of old times, undisturbed by his 
asm on Poetry — if not adorned by any gamesome and ambitious progeny 1 
singular felicity of expression^— have Yet we must turn from nis gentle 

often been, of late, at once clear-sighted work to gaze on the bright Aurora Bore- 
aadl gentle. alia — the new and ever-varying Northern 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review is, on Light — Blackwoods Magazine. We re- 
the whole, one of the ablest and fairest member no work of which so much 
of the Monthly Reviews, though some- might be truly said, both in censure and 
what disproportionably filled with dis- 4* eulogy— no work, at some times so 
quisitjons on matters of State policy. , profound, and at others so trifling— one 
Few literary changes within the late moment so instinct with noble indigna- 
cbangeful years haveheen more remark** 4° n * the bcx* so pitifully falling into 
able than the alteration in the style and the errors it had denounced— in one 
spirit of the Magazines. Time was WP breathing the deepest and ihe 
when their modest ambition reached kindliest spirit of criticism, in another 
only to the reputation of being the 4< ab- condescending to give currency to the 
streets and brief chronicles” of passing lowest calumnies. The air of youna 
events— when they were well pleased to life — the exuberance both of talent apd 
afford vent to the sighs of a poetical of animal spirits— which this Work in- 
lover, or to give light fluttering fot a dicates, will excuse much of that wan- 
month to an epigram on a lady's fan— tonness which evidently arises from the 
when a circumstantial account of a fresh spirit of hope and of joy* But 
murder, or an authentic description of a there are some of its excesses which 
birthhday dres 9 , or the nice developement nothing can palliate, which can. be at- 
of a family receipt, communicated, in tributed to nothing but malignant pas- 
their pages, to maiden ladies of a certain fions, or to the baser desire of extend* 
age an incalculable pleasure — and when mg its sale. Leps censurable, but 
the learned decyphering of an inscription scarcely less productive of unpleasant 
on some rusty coin sufficed to give them results, is its practice of dragging the 
a ireoerabkness in the eyes of the old. pccojiarittts, the conversation, and do- 
If (they then ever aspired to eriticism, it mestic habits of distinguished individuals 
was iti mere kindness — to give a friendly into Public view, to gratify a diseased 
glutting to the young adventurer, and curiosity at the expense of men by whom 
afford mm a taste of tmmingled pleasure its authors have been trusted. Such * 
at the entrance of his perilous tourney, course, if largely followed, would destroy 
Now they are foil of wit, satire, and all that is private and social in life, ana 
pungent remark — touching familiarly on leaven; nothing but our public exist- 
the profoundest questions of philosophy ence. How must the loyous intercourses 
as on the lightest varieties of manners— J>f society be chilled, and the free un- 
sometimes overthrowing a system with bosoming of the soul be checked, by the 
a joke, and destroying a reputation in feehng that some one is present who 
the best humour in foe world. One will put down everv look and word and 
Magazine — the Gentleman's — almost tone in a note-book, and exhibit them 

- — ' to the common gaze! If the eoshading 

sanctities of life are to be cut away — 
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as in Peter’s Letters, or in the Letters 
from the Lakes — its joys will speedily 
perish. When they can no longer nestle 
in privacy, they will wither. We can- 
not however refuse to Blackwood’s con- 
tributors the praise of great boldness in 
throwing away the external dignities of 
literature, ana mingling their wit and 
eloquence and poetry with the familiari- 
ties of life, witn an ease which nothing 
but the consciousness of great and 
nuine talent could inspire or justify. 
Most of their jests hare, we think, been 
carried a little too far. The town be- 
gins to sicken of their pugilistic articles 5 
to nauseate the blended language of 
Olympus and St Giles’s ; to long for 
inspiration from a purer spring than 
Belsher’s tap ; and to desire sight of 
Apollo and the Muses in a brighter ring 
than that of Moulsey-hurst. We ought 
not to forget the debt which we owe to 
this magazine for infusing something of 
the finest and profoundest spirit of the 
German writers into our criticism, and 
for its “ high and hearted” eulogies of 
the greatest, though not the most popu- 
lar of our living poets. 


Baldwiiti Ma gazi n e, in 4o far as it 
imitates Blackwood’s, is not, we think, 
very successful. Its most desperate at- 
tempts at humour— -such as the effusions 
of Janus Weathercock, and Mr. Bon 
Mot— Hire stupendously unwieldy and 
frivolous. Excepting a few lively arti- 
cles, attributed to the pen of the live- 
liest of our young writers in the South, 
its strength lies in its criticism. Hie 
article on the Scottish novel*— though 
we think its eulogies for teo highly co- 
loured— displayed a great richness and 
fulness of thought, and a must cordial 
sympathy with tne author, and with the 
humanity which breathes in hia crea- 
tions. The essay on Wordsworth, hm 
plete with ingenious observations, we 
thought inadequate— but this is no mat* 
ter of surprise. 

We have thus, impartially, we tbMf, 
endeavoured to perform the delicate task 
of characterizing the principal contempe* 
raries and rivals of the New Monthly 
Magazine, on which last-mentioned pab± 
lication, it will not be expected that we 
should here venture to make any re- 
marks. 


DEATH OF JAMMEAMEA, KINO 

By a letter from Captain Bicoid, 
Governor of Kamschatka, we are in- 
formed of the death of Jammeamea, 
King of the Sandwich Islands. This 
extraordinary man, who seems to have 
been destined by Providence to rescue 
his countiymen from barbarous igno- 
rance, by introducing among them the 
knowledge and am of Europe and 
America, died, after a short illness, in 
March 1819, in the Island of Owhyhee. 
Before his death, an extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon occurred at Ownyhee : 
during a period of three hours, the 
waters of the ocean rose and fell, in 
a certain number of minutes, six feet, 
and this with so much regularity and 
calmness, that no damage was done 
either to the vessels lying in the port, or 
to the places on the coast. This phe- 
nomenon, which is worthy the atten- 
tion of natural philosophers, was con- 
sidered, by the inhabitants of Owhyhee, 
according to the superstitious notions 
peculiar to savage nations, as a presage 
of the approaching death of their be- 
loved king; while the great Jammea- 
mea, stretched on his death-bed, gave 
for the last time good advice to the 
princes of aU the islands subject to him, 
who had assembled round him by his 
command ; and exhorted them to keep 


OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

sacred his useful institutions, “ for 
which,” said he, “ we are obliged te 
the white men who have visited us, and 
those who dwell among us.” He ad- 
vised that they should he r e spec ted 
above all others, that their p r op er ty 
should he held inviolable, and mat they 
should continue to enjoy the same pri- 
vileges and advantages as ne had granted 
them. Hereupon he named, as his suc- 
cessor in the supreme authority, one of 
his sons, Reo-Reo, a high-spirited youth, 
not above 96 yean of age, who has re- 
ceived an European education, and is 
said to be well skilled in the English 
language. He caused the assembled 
princes to take the oath, in the usual 
manner, to this his successor, hut left 
him, on account of his youth, under the 
care of his wife, thus making her, for a 
time, unlimited regent of all his domi- 
nions. A few hours after this he ex- 
pired. 

According to the custom of the islan- 
ders, the Person who is re c og nis ed as 
the next heir of the supreme authority 
mutt quit the place, ana even the i s la nd 
in which the king died. Hie spirited 
and ambitious young Reo-Reo, on his 
departure from Owhyhee, said to hb 
friends : — “ If my father has found me 
worthy to be his successor, in prefer- 
red by vjOO^IC 
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cube to my hsothera, I shall not bear Jammaanrca has left behind him a col- 
any other, authority over me ; and 1 do* lection of many good anecdotes and 
erne e xp ressly, that at the expiration of witty savings, which it is probable may 
the appointed time, I will either return appear in print in the United States, 
as real king, or not atall.” The princes Of these anecdotes. Captain Bicord re- 
who remained behind at Owhyhee em- kites only the following : — “ On ooca- 
ployed themselves in military exercises, skm of an order which he had published 
ana the whole island is full of men who in his islands, one of the most ambi- 
are, for the moat part, armed in the tious princes, who was m company with 
European foahion. All the foreign ves- hb friends, and had heated his imaginar 
aeUiW in the harbour were likewise tkm by drinking rum to excess, said that 
obliged to keep themselves ready for he would by no means obey this order. 
eoouMfc. An Englishman present, who had long 

Such was the situation of the Sand- been settled in the islands favourite of the 
wish Islands at the departure of the king’s, and filling the next post to him 
American vessel which has brought us in the government, answered him, that 
4hese accounts. It is, however, be- he would not venture to show the 
liered, that young Beo-Reo, who has a slightest disobedience.—' Why do you 
Strong party, and whom the American think so V said the Prince haughtily ; 
vessels are prepared to support in case of * do yon not know that 1 am as much 
need, will succeed in maintaining his kina in my bland as Jammearaea in 
lawful authority, even though some Owhyhee?’ The kina’s favourite ac- 
Ldood should be spilt on the occasion. quainted hb master the following day 

The treasure found on Jammeamea’s with the speech of the arrogant prince, 
death, and which he had amassed by The king lbtened with apparent corn- 
means of hb trade with the Europeans, posure, and, by way of answer, desired 
amounts to about half a million of aim to carry to the prince, who fancied 
Spanish piastres, besides merchandize himself independent, the little box in 
of nearly equal value, and some wellr which he used to spit, and which only 
armed trading vessels. This treasure the king can use > for which reason this 
must be considered as an extraordinary box, which is a symbol of the supreme 
9 um, when we recollect that the cele- power, b carried after the king, wher- 
brated Jammeamea, at the time of Van- ever he goes, by a particular officer, 
couver’s voyage, who made some stay in The Prince, on receiving from Jammea- 
the Sandwich Islands, in 1795, came to mea this unexpected present, felt in- 
trim with other persons to barter bana- standy the design of sending to him thb 
nas and hogs for iron nails, and that box, with which he did not venture to 
while he helped the sailors to fill the show himself to the people, and return- 
casks with fresh water, he very dexterous- ed it with all the respect due from a sub- 
ly contrived to knock off the iron hoops, ject to Kgig Jammeamea in person.” 

JOURNAL OP A VOYAGE FROM PARIS TO SAINT CLOUD.* 

The blunders and ignorance of a deed, so utterly unfortunate as not to 
thorough-bred cockney are familiar to be able, once or twice in the year, to get 
• every one. Woe unto him who b themselves so far transported among 
bom within the sound of Bow-bell, and rural objects, as to be able to ascertain 
whose avocations allow him not to stray with their own eyes, that beef and mut- 
beyond the confines of the Borough ! ton are not merely different parts of the 
He is certain at one period or other of same animal, that ducks ana geese can 
hb life to betray the place that gave go into the water without being drown- 
him birth, and to become the jest of ed, and that apples and pears grow on 
every witling, who may have heard the different trees. Nor let our more tashion- 
hackneyed story of “ hark how the cock able tourists, who run all over die con- 
neighs. 1” Of late years, however, the tinent to get rid of that ennui which 
means of escaping, for a few hours at must inevitably accompany them, so 
least, from the dust and turmoil of Lon- long as they make their own empty 
don, (have been so wonderfully facilitated heads a part of their travelling establish- 
by coaches and steam4>oat8, to say no- ment, laugh at the day’s pleasure of a 
thing of that hobby of the moment, careful citizen, whose longest summer 
the dandy-horse, that there are few, in- excursion is to Shooter’s-hul by one of 

* A distance of two leagues, or thereabouts. 
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the “four-horse” coaches, or to Mar- tempting, a pretty daughter, who takes 
gate by the steam-packet. Most assn- care to let him know that she is to spend 
redly they will not feel a more lively certain saiat^days and holidays there, 
pleasure in scaling the Alps, or looking Thus tempted, ne resolves to conquer 
at their own languid countenances in his repugnance to the water, to expose 
the beauteous lake of Geneva itself, than himself to the danger of change of air, 
he will do at the wonders which will to brave the fatigue of travelling ; in 
meet his eyes at every step, when short, to act upon the principle which 

« Scarce pused the turnpike half a mile, he recollects to have read in Virgil ; 

“ How ail the country Menu to smile.” little thinking, as he remarks at that 

Perhaps, however, the Parisian hour- time, that he ever should be called upon 
geois is still more alive to the “ effect of to apply it to himself— 
novelty upon ignorance” even than the 0mnia “»° r » « nos cedamus amoH. 
native Londoner ; for the French in ge- We will pass over the preparations 
neral are less addicted, as a nation, to he makes for his voyage j the pm- 
the pleasures of rural life, than the Eng- caution with which he accustoms him- 
lish ; and, consequently, such of them self by degrees to the air from the 
as are cooped up within the walls of the water, by walking every day near the 
metropolis, make fewer efforts to eman- river, among all the washerwomen, and 
cipate themselves from its unnatural re- crossing occasionally from Port St. Ni- 
strain ts. The gay simplicity and uilsus- cholas to the Quatre Nations ; the dia- 
pecting ignorance of a traveller of this charging of all his debts, making his 
class, is most happily delineated by a will,confes8ing himself, and receiving the 
French writer of the name of Ndel, who sacrament. We will pass over the stock 
in his little work, intituled. Voyage de of wearing apparel which he takes with 
Paris d St. Chud par r*er, et retour de him, including changes for all the sea- 
St. Cloud d Paris , par terre , has not sons ; the load of provisions, sufficient 
only held up a highly diverting pic- for an India voyage, which he lays in ; 
ture of the lively impressions, made the mathematical instruments with 
in the course of an excursion of which he provides himself for the pur- 
— ■ ■ miles upon a young man who pose of taking observations ; the books 
had never before been beyond lesbarrteres, for reference, the music for recreation, 
but has likewise ingeniously ridiculed the chess and back-gammon men, cards, 
the pompous flights, and untenable hy- dice, and a vast heap of & c. pour fdtre 
potheses of some of the most celebrat- V aimed) ie with his fellow passengers, 
ed travellers of the day in which he We will even pass over the sorrowful 
wrote; and though a lapse of half acen- adieux of his friends, his tutor, mother; 
tury has swept away some of the objects and two aged aunts, who accompany 
which excite the attention of his hero, him to the water’s edge ; and will intro- 
and consigned to oblivion some of the duce him to tell his own story, at the 
names which were at that time deemed precise moment when, for the first time 
Worthy of tecord ; yet the wit of his in his life, he is called upon to think 
little volume remains unchanged and and act for himself, 
the picture he presents is, perhaps, still “Whilst 1 was busy looking after my 
more interesting, as it preserves the re- luggage, the vessel got afloat. I felt it 
membrance of a sort of character, the wonderfully, by a tossing which alarmed, 
original of which, under the present because it surprised me. 1 went m 
state of manners and increase of infor- deck to see the manoeuvres ; the Pont 
mat ion, becomes fainter and fainter Royal already began to draw back, in 
every day. He introduces his hero mak- order to make room for us ; and all the 
ing a forcible eulogium upon the benefit other vessels loaded with timber, which 
of travel, and modestly contrasting the seemed only to have come there to stand 
ignorance under which he had before in our way, ranged themselves in the 
laboured, with the accession of know- same order, at tne voice of the pilot; 
ledge and enlargement of mind, which who swore at them like a hundred 
he states himself to have gained in the devils. 

course of his excursion to and from St. We had scarcely got under weigh. 
Cloud. This great undertaking, he in- when several passengers having made 
forms his readers, he had been contem- signals to us from the shore that they 
plating for two years ; and was at last wished to embark with U9, the captain 
persuaded to put it into execution by a ordered out the long boat to pick them 
friend, whose father had a pretty coun- up ; they had, apparently, had places 
try-house there, and what was still more kept for them : we had gone on vciy 
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«lBDothiy till wiotook them up; weaf- 
eerwajii* go* out in open tea, opposite t<> 
*b© 'New Garousaiy and -began to gd at a 
^poodmte. 

A light breeee front the south wailed 
me on „ it was apparently contrary lor 
ma, as we hoisted no sail, not even the 
mmoen, but relied solely on our oars, until 
vr© might be able to avail ourselves of 
'the trade winds. The smell of the tar 
began afi on i sudden to affect my head : 
I thought I would go a little further off, 
to get out of the way of it, but 1 was 
• itttkch astonished to fend, on attempting 
4o rise,' that I had not the power to do 
it 1 had unfortunately seated myself 
upon a eoil of rope* without observing 
that U was newly pitched: the heat I 
bad communicated to it had incorpora- 
ted it so. closely with my breeches, that 
soma shreds of them were obliged to be 
out off before I could be set at liberty. 
' 13 ) is adventure' seemed, however, dis- 
agreeable to no one but myself ; for of 
#ll4he spectators* 1 was the only one in 
whom it did not excite laughter. To 
prooeed — we coasted on, northwards, 
until We came off a port, the name of 
which 1 was informed was LaConfe- 
Beuce : there were many vessels at anchor 
here-, loaded with divers merchandise 
from Paris, destined for foreign parts, 
i conjectured that the country which I 
saw an the opposite side, was the same 
which our Paris geographers call the 
Prog Ferny for in* fact heard the croak- 
ing of the frogs themselves. 

, We passed the PorU-toumant and the 
Petit Gouts on one side of the land, and 
the jnvalides and the Gros-CaiUon on the 
other. We afterwards discovered a de- 
sert island of considerable extent, upon 
which I could see nothing but a few 
cabins, apparently belonging to savages, 
and some sea-cows, with here and there 
eettfcof the Irish breed. I asked, if it 
Was not the same place as was called, in 
out map of the world, the Island of 
Martinique, to which we are indebted 
for good sugar and bad coffee. I was 
anawWedj in the negative ; and that this 
bland was formerly known by a very in- 
decent name, but went in the present 
day bv that of l? Isle des Cignes .* I con- 
sulted my man, and not finding it there, 
I made the following notes respecting it* 
1 observe that the pasturage must be 
excellent, because of its proximity to the 
sea, by which it is supplied with water 
at the very first hand -that if the island 
were cultivated, it would grow very good 


.grass, quite fresh — that it was doubt- 
less from this island that we were sup- 
plied with the beautiful swansdown* 
muffs, which were formerly so much the 
rage j— and that though there were no 
trees, there was a great quantity of fag- 
gots and planks piled one upon another 
in the open air, from which I drew the 
inference, that the wood harvest was 
over, because the month of August is 
forwarder at Paris than that of Septem- 
ber 5— that there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of warehouses or cellars to stow it 
in ; and in short, that it is doubtless from 
thif place that we procure the fine woods 
used by our cabinet-makers, and of 
which our turners make such beautiful 
nine-pins. 

Two steps from thi9 place, on a sand- 
bank towards the south, we saw the 
remains of a merchantman which was 
wrecked the winter before, laden with 
hemp. A citizen of Domfront* would 
not nave been moved at this sight, be- 
cause he regards the plant as an ill- 
omened one for him ; but as for myself* 
1 could not disguise the feelings which 
such a spectacle awakened in me, ex- 
posed as 1 was at that moment to the 

E ossibility of a similar fate : I also might 
e a castaway, and perish ! Speaking of 
hemp, and Domfront, makes me call to 
mind the simplicity of a churchwarden 
of Domfront, who was walking one day 
with a Parisian in a field sown with 
hemp; his companion asked him if it 
was not some kind of salad. “ Oh, to 
be aure 1” cried the churchwarden, “ you 
are a fine fellow, and know a thing or 
two ! Salad, indeed ! I wish you plenty 
of it I A pretty |devilish sort of salad; 
confound it, it choaked my late poor 
father l” 

We kept making good way, and by 
help of tacking sailed along-side of the 
shore, which was covered with stones 
from St. Leu, that 1 . at first took for 
Italian marble* Our pilot, who was 
very prudent ami steady, not having 
yet broken his fast, now, in order to 
make up for an ebbing tide and a con- 
trary wind, threw out a rope to land, 
which was immediately fastened to a 
couple of horses, and a man who guid- 
ed them. 1 remarked, that although 
they kept on a brisk trot, and sometimes 
even a gallop, all three, we followed 
them without quickening our pace. 
The sea is certainly a most noble in- 
vention ! 


* L* Isle Maquerelle. 
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I was at this time in a state of the ut~ Upon the easy and (teasing slope of 1 a 
•most tranquillity ; for I was busy in hill which borders the shore on the 
consuming a part of my sea-stores, when northern side, rise innumerable matt- 
'suddenly I beheld a long sort of frigate, sions, every one of which seems prettier 
much more powerful than our vessel, than the last, forming the perspective 
and which came right a-head of us. I of a laige town. We now came along- 
thought we were utterly lost ! It is said side of it, when I perceived atone of 
that fear gives wings, but I am sure it the extremities two spacious octagon 
does not .give appetite ; at least it carried pavilions, in the Roman style, onuf- 
away mine in a single instant I saw mented with weathercocks, and joining 
the Captain rush headlong out of his on a terrace which skirts along a charm* 
cabin, and, leaving a dish of cow-heel, ing garden. I remarked to an Abbd 
over which he was enjoying himself who was standing beside me, that prota- 
with some ladies, run up on deck, and bly, in the time of the Holy Wars, this 
call out repeatedly avast ! avast ! avast l place had narrowly escaped being taken 
I saw the sailors on board the frigate by escalade on the side next the sea, bv 
wave their hats in the air and call out the Turks, since the ladders were still 
ho! ho! ho! to the men and horses on remaining attached to the waMs ; or that 
shore. I took all this as signals for it might perhaps be one of the places 
boarding, and as we are now at peace which our greatest travellers have named 
with our neighbours, I imagined at Its Echelles du Levant ; but he informed 
first that the frigate was an Algerine me that the village was called Chailk* ; 
galley, which might capture and send u9 that the pavilions had been built by his 
to Marseilles, to join the unfortunate Royal Highness the Dauphin, and shut 
prisoners who are conducted thither the ladders were for the accommodation 
every year from the gaols, and whom the of the washerwomen of the country; in 
reverend Mathurin fathers go frequently order that they might go down them to 
into Barbary to redeem : I was altoge- wash their linen. 1 was sufficiently 
ther in a mortal fright, for I had read an convinced of the truth of what the Abbd 
account of the sufferings which were in- told me, for at that moment some of 
flic ted upon the poor Christians who the women were descending, and othere 
were not willing to embrace the religion ascending the ladders, with bundles of 
of the country ; — -it w indeed a good linen, whilst those who remained upon 
thing to have a little reading ! But I the strand washing, beating, and wrmg- 
had already taken my resolution on that ing it, cracked a thousand jokes upon 
point, like a brave man, when I saw us, as we passed, which modesty will 
the frigate towed along, and continuing not permit me to insert in this place, 
her way : she had even got to a great What vexed me the most, though a 
distance from us before I could fed a9- thing insignificant in itself, was to near 
sured that it was not a stratagem, and myself called names and laughed at by 
that she would not turn round again one of these harpies, whom T knew no- 
and board us. This frigate was named, thing of, who had never seen me before, 
as I was afterwards informed, the Per- and who nevertheless called me a son of 

feet, of ten men and eight horses, and a . I blushed to hear my poor 

I forget how many hundred tons burden, dear mother thus brought in question, 
laden with groceries, commanded by Sony indeed should 1 have been for her 
Captain Lewis George Frlret,and bound to have heard it; for 1 can certify that if 
from Rouen to Pans. I took this op- she ever had had any little weaknesses, 
portunity of asking if the vessels of the nobody had ever ventured to reproach 
East India Company came this way, her with it in public; for my father was 
when they went to Japan for the fine too particular m his nations of honour, 
linens of Holland ?— if we were far from to have put up patiently with an a ffro n t 
Cape Breton ? — if we ran no risk from of that sort. As, however, I did no^ 
the pirates?— and if I came this way wish to get into trouble in a foreign 
when 1 returned from Pantin, the place country, I thought it better to seem not 
where I was out at masse. I observed to hear what was said, than to expose 
that at every question they laughed in myself to the volley of abuse with wnieh 
my face, which, however, I attributed I should most inevitably have been as- 
to their recollection of my tarry breeches, sailed. 1 1 is true all the rest of the pas- 
Be that as it would, without telling me sengers took my part, and endeavoured 
what amused them so much, they turned to revenge my cause on the impertinent 
their backs upon me, and I was left wretches who had been so insolent to 
alone at the foot of the main-mast, me, by paying them in their own coin 
where I quietly finished my breakfast. so effectually, that one of the oldest of 
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these fo*e% engaged to find herself out- 
done, tucked up her wet coats, and, 
turning her back to us, presented us 
with one of the most formidable specta- 
cles I had ever contemplated.. “ Oh 
heavens 1” I exclaimed to myself, M is it 
possible that the Agnes de Chaillot, 
whose sweetness and purity have so edi- 
fied me at Paris, could be bom in such 
a country as this?” 1 was much asto- 
nished to find that, notwithstanding the 
distance we had come, we still found 
the French language spoken; from 
which 1 concluded that the knowledge 
of it is very widely diffused. 

At the end of the walls of Chaillot, 
and upon the same slope, others begin 
of considerable height and length, which 
*enc)ose a large space filled up with fine 
gardens, and a large dwelling-house, os- 
nameated with many antique windows, 
and attached to a lofty church, the 
steeple of which seems to lose itself 
amidst the clouds. 1 thought, at first 
sight, it must be the noble Charter- 
House at Grenoble, which 1 had heard 
so much spoken of by uiy poor aunt 
Theresa, who wanted to go there one 
day in coining from St. Denis ; but a 
lady to whom I had addressed myself 
for information on the subject, tola me 
that it was the convent of the Bons 
Hommes de Pasty ; that it was the only 
establishment of the kind in the world, 
and that, large as it might appear to me, 
it was nevertheless only very thinly in- 
habited, on account of the difficulty of 
finding fit subjects for the institution ; 
that, on the contrary, there could not 
be found a spot of ground sufficiently 
extensive for a similar establishment for 
let Bonnet-femmes. 

Insensibly we found ourselves oppo- 
site two charming gardens, very near 
each other, the neatness and ornaments 
of which rivetted my attention. I 
asked if all we saw still belonged to 
Fiance ? My companion smiled, as if 
at my simplicity -but what did 1 travel 
for, if not to gain information ? I there- 
fore, felt no way angry at ministering to 
her amusement, so long as she in return 
-ministered. to my instruction. She told 
me that these gardens were on purpose 
to drink the mineral waters of Pamy in ; 
that many families might . trace their 
origin^ ami owed their posterity to these 
gardens; that people came to them 
from far and near, m search of health ; 
that, in the season, the company was 
very select ; that formerly, indeed, 
a few abuses took place, among the 
great numbers that came to drink the 
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waters; but that, since tunes had 
been so bard, few went, excepting 
invalids in good earnest, who dia not 
trouble their beads with thoughts of 
gallanting ; that, for her own part, she 
had not been there for ten years; that 
the Passy of the present day was not the 
Passy that she remembered ; and that, 
in short, her daughter had been there a 

whole month without . Here 

we were interrupted by a sailor, who 
came to ask us it we wished to land at 
the port of Passy. The lady began to 
prepare herself ; the pilot called out 
Janies, three times, with all his might, 
and a dirty rascal came along-side of us 
with a boat for those who wanted to go 
on shore. 

Somewhat anxious as to what the fu- 
ture might have in store for me, 1 went 
from the head of the vessel to the stern, 
and endeavoured to see if 1 could make 
out Paris, with the aid of my glass. 1 
set it very exactly, and al last I discovered 
the place 1 was looking for; I saw it 
without knowing it again. A heap of 
stones, of chimneys, and of steeples, no 
longer gave me an idea of the Paris 1 
had left ; 1 could not distinguish a single 
street, not even that of Geffroi VAtuer , 
where I lived ; it seemed to me as if it 
had been swallowed up since 1 left it, 
and 1 could not help thinking that, had 
I remained, it would not have happened. 
1 looked around me — 1 saw on all sides 
of the vessel only a stormy ocean, 
threatening to engulph us ; and in the 
distance strange and unknown lands, and 
nearer woods and arid mountains, on 
which apparently nothing grew but 
wind, for I saw plenty of windmills on 
their tops. The sight of the sun en- 
couraged me a little, for that at least I 
knew to be the same as 1 saw everyday 
at the Palais-Royal, when 1 went there 
to regulate my watch. “ Oh thou who 
hast always shone upon me !” I ex- 
claimed, “ resplendent orb, a thousand 
times more beautiful than any other of 
the suns of the earth can ever be — sun 
that shone upon my birth — sun whose 
presence I have ever fondly cherished, 
forsake me not. I was born under thy 
benevolent beams who can say bow 
much those of a foreign luminary may 
disagree with me } Behold ray watch, 
accustomed always to be regulated by 
thee. What will become of it without 
thy aid !” Then, turning towards Paris, 
X exclaimed, “ Oh thou to whom 1 owe 
my birth, Paris, superb Paris ; my pretty 
little Paris ; why art thou thus estranged 
from me r-But, as I speak, the land 
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itself recedes, and seems as if returning 
to the place whence I embarked ! There 
will then at last only remain to me the 
water and the antipodes ; even the waves 
themselves fly from the vessel — 

Quid est tibi, mare, quod fkgitti T 
What ailed thee, Oh thou sea, that thou fleddeat f 

Ah, beloved Henrietta, what troubles 
and uneasiness hast thou brought upon 
me ; yet I will bear them all, because of 
my love for theel” At the name of 
Henrietta I became myself again, as if 
I had waked out of a tearful aream. I 
recollected that I should soon have the 
happiness of beiug with her ; of seeing 
her face to face ; that 1 should speak to 
her; that she would answer me; that 
1 should embrace her ; that, after hav- 
ing demonstrated to her by so signal a 
mark of obedience the quantum of my 
love, 1 might find a favourable oppor- 
tunity to prove the quomodo also, and 
that, in short, if the sun of St. Cloud 
should not shine propitiously upon me, 
her bright eyes would supply the place 
of his beams. All these reflections made 
me cheer up again. 

Straining my eyes over all the different 
countries, as far as I could see, I per- 
ceived on the right an enchanting palace, 
which looked as if it had been built by 
the hands of the fairies; its vast ana 
spacious garden, the walls of which are 
bathed by the sea ; the beauty of the 
arbours, and the neatness of the walks, 
made me recal to mind those which 
were formerly the haunts of Venus at 
Cythera, or at Paphos : but whilst I 


was reflecting on the taste of foreigners 
in architecture, I perceived, not much 
further off, and in the same direction, 
another palace, much larger, both in 
point of size in the building and im* 
mense extent in the gardens ; for a mo- 
ment 1 thought we must be close to 
Constantinople, and that this was the 
seraglio of the Grand Seignior ; but I 
asked one of our sailors what longitude 
he thought we might be in, ana what 
palaces these were that we saw ; and he 
replied, that the first house was Madame 
de Sessac^s, and the second M. Bernard's, 
and that, as for longitude, he knew no- 
thing about that there book-learning. 
He then asked me if I was not going to 
Auteuil, and put the same question to 
all the other passengers, one after the 
other ; upon which Iinquired what sort 
of a place this Auteuil was, and was in- 
formed that the city before me was Au- 
teuil ; that it belonged to the family of St. 
Gcuevifeve, who had a very pretty house 
there ; that many of the shop-keepers in 
Paris had also country-houses there ; 
that it was famous for an oculist of the 
name of Gendron, whom people came 
from far and near to consult ; that it was 
half way between Paris and St. Cloud ; 
and that, in short, it was a place much 
frequented. “ It must be confessed," 
cried I, “ that if the capital of France 
be well built, the frontiers are well 
built, and cheerful also l Nay, the fine 
street of Troussevache itself, where my 
mother lives, at Paris, is nothing in 
comparison with all this.” 

(To be continued.) 


FINE 

Thb Exhibitions of the present year 
have been so numerous, that we have 
hardly found an opportunity of intro- 
ducing our remarks on those of primary 
importance, and have been compelled to 
deter our notices of several very worthy 
of attention. Mr. Haydon and Mr. 
Glover, our countrymen, are now candi- 
dates for the profits of public curiosity, 
in competition with three foreign artists, 
M. Jerricault, M. Isabey, and M. Car- 
loni. We have already given in detail 
our observations on Mr. Hay don's splen- 
did performance, and we learn with 
pleasure that a subscription has been 
opened for its purchase, at the price of 
3000 guineas, through the exertions of 
Sir G. Beaumont, and several other dis- 
tinguished persons of taste. It is in- 
tended to present the picture to some 
church, a3 an altar-piece. From the 


ARTS. 

tenor of a long letter published by Mr. 
Haydon in the “ Times,” we are tearful 
that this subscription does not fill so 
rapidly as we should have hoped, for the 
credit of our national taste. As to the 
price, when the length of tinie employ- 
ed, the expenses of models, paintiag- 
room, casts, books, prints, &c. are con- 
sidered, it is certainly low, and the profit 
less than would be gained by most in- 
dustrious pursuits m an equal time. 
We cannot, therefore, but express our 
sincere wishes for the success of this 
subscription, which combines two ob- 
jects most desirable for the advancement 
of art^-the public patronage of historical 
painting, and the appropriate embellish- 
ment of public buildings. 

When we consider tne vast sums an- 
nually expended in this metropolis by 
the visitors of exhibitions, and tne eager- 
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ness with which private collections are 
viewed by all who can obtain access to 
them, we feel convinced that some of 
the rich corporations possessed of halls 
might very advantageously lay out a 
part of their accumulations in the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts of their 
country. As they are all trustees for 
charities, they might, with great pro- 
priety, receive and appropriate to those 
benevolent institutions, the money 
which the possession of a few good pic- 
tures would not fail to draw from the 
pockets of visitors. 

Mr. Glover's Oil and Water-Colour 
Paintings form a very interesting Exhi- 
bition, at No. 16, Old Bond Street. 
Few artists could furnish such a variety 
of subjects ably treated, and few there are 
whose collected works might be viewed 
without producing a greater sensation of 
manner tnan is experienced by the spec- 
tator of these pictures. They are prin- 
cipally landscapes, but diversified by the 
introduction of several large pictures of 
animals. Mr. Glover’s style has been 
so often described, and is so universally 
known, that we shall only express our 
admiration of his works in general ; and 
recommend to the notice of our readers 
Nos. 79, 81, 87, 96, 98, 102, 106, 107, 
and 108. 

Mont. Isabey, a celebrated French 
artist, is exhibiting in Pall Mall his 
fine miniatures of distinguished cha- 
racters in France of the consular pe- 
riod, and ex-imperial, and present 
royal dynasties. He is not, however, 
a mere miniature painter, but has 
produced a number of celebrated histo- 
rical drawings, some clever views, and 
designs for scenery. His miniature faces 
are in general well coloured and highly 
finished, and his draperies are executed 
bn a very superior style. An hour or 
two may be very agreeably spent at this 
Exhibition. 

The great picture of M. Jerricault re- 
presents the raft of the Medusa, at the 
moment when the vessel appeared, 
which rescued from death the fifteen 
miserable survivors of one hundred and 
fifty persons who embarked from the 
wreck upon this raft, which was at first 
towed by five boats, but very soon 
abandoned by them all. Of all the hor- 
rid stories of human sufferings, that of 
the miseries endured upon tnis raft is 
the most appalling we remember. M. 
Jerricault has represented, with stem 
fidelity, the shocking group of emaciated 
wretenes, still lingering and clinging to 
life in spite of tne raging ocean, the 


horrors of famiirc r thirst, disease, and 
murder. Some of the figures arc grand 
In their sufferings and despair ; but these 
subjects of physical horror are ill- 
chosen, because they excite disgust. 
There is an ostentatious and far too 
minute display of anatomical drawing 
in this picture, and the light is injudi- 
ciously forced to assist this object, to 
the total loss of breadth and boldness of 
effect. The colouring is extremely 
poor. 

A small cabinet picture, by Signor 
Carloni, of Milan, representing the entry 
of Her Majesty, Queen Caroline, into 
Jerusalem, is exhibiting in Pall Mall. 
It contains portraits of Her Majesty; 
Mr. Austin, the too famous Bergami, 
his daughter. Countess Oldi, and several 
of the Quefen’s suite. The Queen is 
dressed in the Turkish style, in loose 
trowsers, and a large red ro*bc, and rides 
astride upon an ass, according to the 
custom of the country. The faces arc 
very highly finished, and, we believe, 
good likenesses : in other respects the 
picture is not above mediocrity. 

Mr. Thomason of Birmingham has 
completed a fac-simile in metal of the 
celebrated antique vase, presented by 
the late Sir w. Hamilton to the late 
Earl of Warwick, attributed to the 
chisel of Lysippus. It is 21 feet in cir- 
cumference, and weighs several tons. 

This stupendous undertaking was be- 
gun in the 54th year of the reim of 
King Geoige III. and is now completed. 
Two hundred and eleven medals of dik 
ferent subjects, including one of King 
George IV., all made at the manufac- 
tory, were sealed up in an antique urn, 
and deposited in the centre of the pedes- 
tal, upon which the vase was raised by 
the efforts of about 50 of the workmen, 
in celebration of his present Majesty’s 
accession to the throne. 

The late Earl of Warwick, who libe- 
rally patronised the Fine Arts, permitted 
Mr. TTiomason and his Artists to have 
free access to the original vase to model 
it in wax, which occupied several 
months ; from these models casts were 
made in lead, to serve as patterns to 
form the whole, which whole is made 
in two distinct metals — the field being 
of one metal, and the handles, vines, 
masks, panther-skins, and leaves, com- 
posed ot another ; this original thought 
gave Mr. Thomason the opj>ortunity of 
adopting two novel modes of oxydation, 
thereby producing the most beautiful 
effect of light and shade— the oxydating 
of (he field being accomplished by a 
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combination of tke sulphates and ni- 
trates, urged on by powerful heat, which 
has produced the desired appearance of 
the rouge antique marble. — The masks, 
handies, and parts in relief, are oxydated 
by the acetates, and resemble the verd 
antique bronze. The harmony of these 
two colours is at once grand and im- 
posing. 

Mr. Thomason has placed this noble 
work in a large room well adapted for 
its exhibition, for the gratification of his 
friends, and the admirers of the Fine 
Arts. 

We are happy to hear that Sir John 
Leicester has purchased Mr. Vincent's 
** View of London, from the Surrey side 
of Waterloo Bridge,” lately exhibited 
at Spring Gardens. This is a picture of 
great merit: the bridge ami St. Paul’s 
form its principal grand features ; the 
lighters, and other craft, in the fore- 
ground, are admirably introduced to 
throw off the distant objects, which 
are represented with much truth of per- 
spective and colour. 

LA FORNARINA. 

[We subjoin an account, received from Home, 
of the restoration of the celebrated portrait 
of M Rafiadle's Mistress.” As a proof of 
. the perfection in colour to which that 
consummate painter attained, we think it 
deserves attention.] 

A painting; which has been long 
known indeed, but not to be looked at 
With pleasure in the state in which it 
lately was, has issued, within these few 
days, from the hands of the skilful 
Pietro Palmaroli, in its original beauty. 
It is Raflkdle's “ Fomanna,” in the 
Barberini palace. Copies of this master- 
piece are met with in all the galleries in 
Home, but the original itself was cover- 
ed with such a brown and dirty varnish, 
that it was superior to all those copies 
only in regard to the drawing. Pnnce 
Barberini intending to form a separate 
gallery of the pictures scattered about in 
his palace, this painting was given to 
the deserving restorer, Palmaroli. He 
has justified’ the confidence placed in 


him by a most difficult and su c c e ss ful 
restoration, and the painting surpasses 
all the expectations that were entertain- 
ed of it. It », perhaps, not exag- 
geration to assert that it surpasses m 
colouring all Raffaelle’s other works, 
and even most of Titian'*. Bat the 
picture has not gained with respect to 
the painting only ; the serenity of the 
features, and the beauty of the contours, 
are now first become evident. Now the 
warmth of the colouring is united with 
the softness of the limbs ; and from the 
large eyes concentrated as in a burning 
glass, beams the animating interna! fire 
which flows through the five-formed 
lineaments. The picture may be com- 
pared to a sun-rise ; the light morning- 
dress has fallen like a dewy cloud from 
her shoulder to below the breast, Arid 
Fornarina stands unveiled before us, in 
unspeakable charms. It seems that her 
lover has surprised her at such a mo- 
ment, and with both hands she hastily 
draws the falling drapery close round 
her. The attitude is so natural, and 
evidently the work of a moment, that 
the picture has acquired on inimitable 
life and truth, which can only be snatch- 
ed from Nature in her happiest mo- 
ments. The spirited and admirable 
execution, accompanied with the most 
masterly freedom, shows that this pic- 
ture is a monument of instantaneous 
conception and enthusiasm in Raffaelle. 
The “ Violin Player,” by Raffaelle, 
the Sciarra Gallery, and the “ Foma- 
rina,” as it is called, in the Florentine 
Gallery, are, perhaps, more finished 
works ; but this picture is exceeded by 
none in the charms of colouring, in ani- 
mation, and spirit without negligences 
which often arises from too great confi- 
dence. Now that we have this picture 
before us in its original beauty, we can 
conceive how k happened that UafiaeHe 1 * 
scholars were never tired of copying it 
over and over again. All those who 
shall henceforth enjoy the sight of this, 
masterpiece, must remember, with gra- 
titude, the diligence and the skiff of the 
ingenious Palmaroli. * . ; . a . 
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. DRURY- LANE THEATRE* 

It seems now to be certain — if there 
b any faith in managers — that we are 
really to lose Mr. Kean for a season. 
While we regret his determination on 
our own accounts, we acquiesce in it as 
wise. Frequency has unhappily a power 


to injure the fairest of earthly charms. 
An actor has, in one respect, a signal 
advantage over a poet, who pours out 
the long-accumulating riches of young 
imagination in his work, and is vainly 
expected to supply, for the public enjoy- 
ment, fresh beauty from his exhausted 
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treasuries, A few weeks of popularity dtenity, or awaken those associationsof 
too often are all the payment which he old greatness, which can have little place 
receives for the thoughts and fancies of in a young republic. It is the repjre- 
years. He has his chance of a revival sentation of simple humanity — often, in- 
ut more favourable times ; but this is a deed, at its tendere6t^ its fiercest, .or. its 
chill hope, for bounding spirits and a most heroic — but always stripped of the 
craving heart to feed on. Tne actor, on pomp of externals. It must, therefore, 
the contrary, receives a thousand nights be felt and eqjoyed wherever the subli- 
of applause for one conception, and en- mities, the terrors, and the sweetnesses 
joys, for each of his touches of beauty, of the human heart can find an answer- 
on every repetition, the warm and living ing sympathy. 

thanks of spectators whom he has ele- Mr. Kean's .temporary performances 
valed and delighted. Yet even he can* at Drury-lane, previous to nis departure, 
not preserve forever his own impres- have necessarily tended to over-cloud the 
sions, or his fame, in their first freshness little span of warm existence left to the 
and bloom. .The delight with which summer theatres. This has incited the 
the youth stepped on the magic scene— proprietor of the English Opera to put 
the rapturous joy drank in from the first forth an appeal to the public against the 
breath of applause — the keen ecstasy of encroachment ; which has been very 
first mingling, as it were, with the poet's contemptuously answered by Mr. Ellifr- 
SQul, living and breathing in his divinest ton. Even in this controversial age, 
creations, aud at once tasting his choicest when Magazine attacks Magazine, and 
beauties, and diffusing them among num- the lottery-office keeper launches airy 
bedew hearts — too often perishes when puffs at his contractor, we scarcely ex- 
tbe repetition becomes the ordinary pected to find strife in the play-bills, 
business of life. This decay cannot We fondly hoped, that in these linht 
wholly be escaped — yet fresh scenes may harbingers and remembrancers of plea* 
half revive the sense of freshness to the sure — these gossamer mementos of nap- 
actor, and the new enthusiasm awakened pines®— there would remain some Ji rile 
in others may almost rekindle his own sanctuary of letter-press free from all 
eldest joys. Besides, the audience grow evil passion. But even these, where 
too familiar with his excellencies, and the criticism always has been of the most 
require the sense of regret, and the gen- good-natured kina ; these, which hare 
tie cas t of retrospection, to preserve the often so genially solaced half-damned au- 
estimation of their favourite. One of thors, and filled empty treasuries, and 
the daily critics, who thinks it well that crowded deserted houses with brilliant 
Mr. Kean should retire, expresses a wish and discerning spectators— these now 
that he would employ the interval, not partake of the spirit of the times, and 
in action but in 4 study. We should repel the eager gaze with strange alarms 
concur in this desire if he and his ad- of warfare — 

mirets were immortal. But human life Letter to letter spreads the direal&n**, 

is short for enjoyment— and the life of Till half the alphabet bup in arpui 

an actor is even shorter. He cannot §f- We will not mingle in the affray which 
ford to resign a year of the prime of we deplore ; but nope the success of all 
existence and the. hey-day of fame to the theatres will prevent the introduo- 
preparatiom for a future, which may tion in the play-bills of any thing less 
never arrive. Men are too apt to for- pleasant than eulogy, 
get that the happiness of the present is Mr. Kean's performances, lo far m 
ropre valuable than that which is pro- they have yet proceeded, have been re- 
spective, because the first is sure and the stinct with a spirit which appears in- 
last uncertain. We cannot blame a spired by a determination to leave on the 
performer who catches as many bright mind an impression which no absence 
moments as possible, and thu9 secures may dissipate. In Richard, perhaps, he 
them beyond the reach of disease, and never so entirely vivified throughout his 
age, and accident, and changing fashion, striking and ingenious conceptions. The 
and the inconstancy of the world. As early part of his performance of this mag- 
Mr. Kean is to leave us for a while, we nificent character is, however, at the 
are glad that Areerica will be the scene best, very inferior to his acting m fits 
of his exertions. His acting, we should closing scenes. W e do nut expect from? 
think, will scarcely fail of due appreciar- him any image of the regal majesty of 
lion in the New World, if there may be the usurper ; hut the high ancbjocuncf 
found any taste or sympathy for genius, humour— the triumphant and easy con- 
For it does not depend on that artificial fidence in his own resources— and the 
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bitter jesting with his own deformities* is above thiam. This, however,? may be 
which is so marvellously blended with said with truth of every one who has a u 
pride in his Infinite mental powers, and tempted the character within our mo- 
gratulation on the lone gmndeur of his mory. Who shall present apgr palpable 
spirit, are within the sphere of Mr. image of those subtle movesaenu of 
Kean’s happiest qualities. His opening soul— of that philosophic thought which 
soliloquy is at once too sombre and too misery prompts, yet which gentleness 
tricksome, and h» scene with Lady sweetens — of that tender irrepoluliop, •. 
Anne too full of brilliant sarcasm, for that filial piety, that heroism unhinged 
the general truth and keeping of the per- until it looks like cowardice, or of mat 
formance, though individually they are grief-broken courtesy— -which are only a 
striking and effective. His last contest lew of the elements mingled in this sad- 
and death, however, have virtue to re- dest and most profound of Shakspeare’s 
deem a thousand errors. The nprearing erections? Tne revering love for his fa- 
of his head in superhuman defiance— the ther — the affection for Ophelia, faintly 
noble swelling of His chest — the inex- counterfeiting anger — and the indigna- 
trngtfishabfe spirit breathing in every tien and scorn for his own wrongs— are 
limb, when mere nature is exhausted — all beautifully depicted by Mr. Kean- But 
present perhaps the sublknest picture his performance is a “ thing of shreds 
ever witnessed, of the momentary tri* and patches,” though some of them 
umph of the eneigetic will over mortal are of the fairest hues. He gives the 
agony. philosophy not like a moody thinker, 

Mr. Kean’s Jaffier is greatly improved whose words are but faint indications 
since he performed it for his benefits of the stream of meditation within, but 
when he was probably thinking of his like a moral lecturer, endeavouring to 
’ first appearance in Harleauin. Hisde- impress his doctrines on unwilling hear- 
clamation is purer, and nis touches of era. He is too bitter, peevish, and sar r 
beautifu! pathos more frequent than on castic, to give an adequate representation _ 
the former occasion: but the part if of one who has been truly described as 
not, on the whole, suited to bis genius. " the most amiable of misanthropes.^’ 
He is not fitted to pouftray luxurious im- His last performance, however, was a 
becility — to exhibit a fond pliancy of much nearer approach to the great origi- 
temper— or to sail a light feather on the nal, than any of his preceding attempts 
wave of fortune. If he cannot, like which we have witnessed — the melon- 
Kemble, u look on tempests and be choly deeper, the sensibility more pro- 
never shaken/’ the passions with which' found, and the whole more gentle and 
he is agitated are great and serious, not harmonious. 

engendered in wretched pride 5 if he In Sir Giles Overreach— his fourth ex- 

does not command emotion like a stoic, hibition — Mr. Kean is always at home, 
he will struggle with it, or yield to its He is fitter, on the whole, to play Mas- 
force like a man. Jaffier, ever acted on singer than Shakspcare. Tne earlier 
rather than acting— the poor sport of scenes are, perhaps, too boisterous, and 
base desires and pitiful needs — the vacil- too little relieved by that parental pride 
lating inconsistent wretch, ;who wants in the attractions of Margaret, with 
virtue even to be a villain— has little which both Cooke and Kemble were 
which a power like Kean’s can grasp, accustomed to humanize the character, 
or a spirit like his embody. Yet there The last act is terrifically fine, like the 
are certain “ primal sympathies,” which struggles of a wild beast in the toils, 
the most degraded do not lose— certain The play, however, is a very painful one 
forms of affliction which cannot fail to -"-presenting only gigantic oppression^ 
move our human pity ; and wherever underminedby mean artifice, and leav- 
the miserable h us band is attended by ing no one gentle thought for the mind 
these, Kean deeply and irresistibly to repose on. 

moves us. He does indeed but mar the Of Kean’s Othello and Lear we have’ 
eloquent expressions of fondness which so lately spoken at length, that we havp 
precede the more tragical distresses — but little now to observe. He has ifiade 
where tenderness breaks in upon rage or some changes in the first of these, which 
despair, he gives us glimpses into the do not improve it. Instead of 6 peaking 
uttermost depths of affection in the soul. Othello’s richly-imaged farewell to all 
It is only when agitated that his mind his glories and joys, in a tone orfoho 
discloses its riches. retrospection and quiet despair, he now' 

As Jaffler is below Mr. Kean's pow- breaks it by sighs and tears, and sujfertf 
era, Hamlet, which he performed next, his lips to quiver and his voice to fel- 
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iato childish treble. The for greater The piece opens with an introductory 
part of the third and last acts are, how- vision — not a miserable allegory, as the 
ever, still above all eulogy. title would lead us to feai^— but an ex- 

Mr. Booth has been engaged toper- eellent preparatory explanation, which 
form here with Mr. Kean, and has ap- at once renders the plot intelligible, and 
peared to greater advantage than on any prepares our feelings for all which is to 
preceding occasion. He has declaimed lollow. Lady Margaret, the daughter 
Richmond with good emphasis and of Lord Ronald, Baron of the Isles, be- 
energy — bustled with effect through trothed to the Karl of Marsden whom 
Pierre — and performed Iago with a ri- she has never seen, after chasing the 
gidity and directness of purpose which red-deer among the woods, falls asleep 
we nave not often seen in representa- in the tremendous cavern of Fingal. 
tions of the character. We are happy While she slumbers, two spirits of the 
to welcome him as an improving actor, haunted spot appear, from whom we 
A great relish has been given to the tern- learn that oer intended bridegroom is a 
poraiy entertainments of the theatre, by vampire, the spirit ofCromal trie bloody* 
a variety of agreeable farces. There has whose tomb is in that cavern, hut who 
been Modem Aniumes , in which Mun- has existed by draining the life-blood of 
den is so grotesquely humourous — Three numberless virgins, and who now has 
Weeks q/?er Marriage, in Which Ellis ton marked her for his prey. To warn her 
and Mrs. Edwin quarrel so delightfully of her peril, they call up the phantom in 
—•and the Liar , in which Eliiston lies its old form, wmch rises slowly from the 
with so high and imaginative a grace, grave, pronounces her name, and van is h- 
To have humour, and whim, and plea- cs in hre. She returns terrified to the 
santry, like these, after sterling tragedy, is castle, where Lord Rutbven soon ar- 
a treat indeed, which we hope the ma- rives to claim her as his bride. To the 
nager will often provide for us in the en- astonishment of Lord Ronald, he disco- 
smng season. vers that the visitant is no other than 

English opera HOUSE. his beloved I friend, whose apparent death 

The celebrated story of the Vampire, he had witnessed, while travelling in 
which has been successfully dramatized Greece. He is, however, satisfied with 
at Paris, has supplied materials for one of his story of sudden succour and reyival ; 
the best melo-drames, we have ever seen aad is filled with delight at finding that 
at this or any other theatre. The super- he will see his godlike friend the hus- 
stition on which it is founded, i 9 one of band of his child. When, however, 
the most appalling at which the blood Lady Margaret sees him, she is horror- 
has ever curdled with a chill and myste- stricken — lor his form is that of the 
nous pleasure. A being in whom death spectre in her dream. His spells, how- 
and life are strangely mingled— with all ever, change this hostile feeling to a 
the coldness of the grave and all the strange attachment, which she can nei- 
seeming immunities of existence — sus- ther resist nor explain. At his earnest 
tained by the blood of female victims solicitations the wedding is fixed for that 
whom he first is permitted to fascinate evening ; but, in the meanwhile, he is 
—has a spell far more fearful than ordi- touched with pity for the youth and 
nary spectres. The author of the piece loveliness of the lady, and being request- 
should not, however, have moralized on ed to patronize the marriage of one of 
the fiction, by insinuating that *\ for toise Lord nonald’s-retainers with the daugh- 
pvrposes,” the spirits of the wicked were ter of his own steward, he resolves to 
permitted to live so long as they paid for make the lowlier damsel his victim. To 
their existence by a dreadful crime. The this purpose he carries her off — hut is 
scheme of moral government which pursued by her lover — mortally wounded 
should grant existence to the guilty, on —and staggers in to die. This unplea- 
cendition of the mortal agonies of inno- -aant incident does not, however, very 
cent victims, would be somewhat in- materially erabaiass him. He requests 
comprehensible to our human symp&* Lord Ronald to swear that he will throw 
thies. The idea itself has so much of * ring which he gives him, -into the sea, 
the disgusting, that there appeared con- *t the sepulchre of Fingal, and that he 
siderable hazard in its representation on will conceal his death until the moon, 
the stage. This danger has, however, then riding in meridian splendour, shall 
been admirably avowed in the new sink beneath the horizon. The Baron 
drama — where the literal design of the complies — but, on returning to the 
fiend is so little obtruded on us, that we castle, finds Lord Ruthven alive again, 
feel throughout only a pleasing horror, and his daughter resolved to marry niui 
New Monthly Mao. — No. 80 . Vol. Xpie 2 T 
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that ovemvig. Tlie horrible truth rushes 
on his mind— 4ie bursts into passionate 
exclamations, which the fiend interrupts 
by reminding him of his oath~r-implores 
his daughter not to marry until the moon 
shall set— end is given, by order oflluth- 
ven, into the care of his servants as in- 
sane. The hour approaches— the chapel 
id prepared — and the bride and bridegroom 
ready, when the father once more rushes 
in> and implores his daughter to insist 
on a delay until the moon is set. The 
Vampire, who kuows that if the cere- 
mony is not performed before that pe- 
riod, he must perish for ever, grows furi- 
ous — the lady repels him — the casement 
thrown opeu shews the moon just 
dipping in the sea — he seizes her 
by force and is repelled — feels the hor- 
rors of swift; annihilation — is stricken 
by lightning, and sinks into the. earth 
amidst the astonished and joyful assem- 
bly! The interest of this piece fascinates 
like a spell. The appearance of the 
being whom we have just seen rise from 
its awful grave, in the shape and likeness 
of a living nobleman — giving and receiv- 
ing courtesy — apparently surrounded 


have ever seen. The vast cave pf Stab 
with its heavy, metallic gfQiufcur — 1 
basaltic columns narrowing into jar 
recesses, with the sea flowing in t 
waves among them, and rippling &eniV 
to the shore — the sweet uioonligai fac- 
ing on the gigantic bulk of Rutnven as 
he lies expiring on the bank — and the 
chapel when the painted window is 
thrown open, the moon is seen dip- 
ping iuto the sea, the bridegroom dis- 
appears through the stage as if by magic, 
and a broad red glare is cast over the 
exquisite group of amazed spectators — 
form a series of the most striking and 
harmonious pictures which the stage has 
ever presented. 

The success of this admirable piece 
might, we think, have prevented the 
complaints of the manager in the Pa- 
tent Seasons, as needless. This sketch, 
which is designed as an appeal to the 
public against the encroachments, of the 
Winter Theatres, has considerable point 
and cleverness in detached passages. But 
we do not desire to see the figure of 
Garrick wrenched from its frame, in 
order to attack the Proprietor of Drury- 
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with all the blessings of life, yet really lane Theatre. Personal satire i*> not 
dependent for existence on the comple- only to be deprecated as inflicting pain, 
tien of a terrible deed— -revives the thrill- and exciting evil passions, but as End- 
ing sensation with which wc listened in ing to destroy all individuality of ciiai\ic- 


infancy to tales of wonder. Scottish airs, 
charmingly sung by Mr. Pearman and 
Miss Carew, do not dissipate the en- 
chantment, but render it tenderer and 
sweeter. All the acting, indeed, is 
admirably calculated to aid the illu- 
sion. Bartley excellently represents the 
stout-hearted Baron, both in his frank 
dealing while lie suspects no evil, and 
in the contest between his paternal 
agony and his honour, when he knows 
tne frightful truth which he may not re- 
veal. Mr. T. P. Cooke, whom we have 
loug regarded as an actor of unappreci- 
ated talent, has secured a high place in 
the public esteem, by his performance 
of the Vampire. In his fearful action — 
his triumphant smiles — and his very as- 
sumed softness of tone and demeanor — 
he gives ns the idea of a being not of 
this world. Harley, as a drunken ser- 
vant, is as amusing as usual, and sings 
an excellent ?ong. Mrs. Chatterly’s ap- 
pearance and manner, as Lady Margaret, 
have a picturesque elegance which even 


ter. It is better that men should retain 
their pleasant peculiarities, and even 
those which are sometimes inconvenient, 
than that they should be laughed out of 
every characteristic trait by which they 
are distinguished from their fellows. Mr. 
Elliston is a real, enthusiastic person, 
who may address the house as often as it 
will hear him, so that he docs not abase 
the one-shilling gallen. But ihc gods 
can avenge ihcir own injuries, or they do 
not deserve to be protected by criticism. 
The satire, however, is, in tins instance, 
more excusable, as it is an act of war- 
fare, uot of wanton sport. In the tem- 
porary sketch. Miss Carew and Mr. Fear- 
man do ample justice to some very in- 
genious parodies. Miss Kelly speaks a 
pointed address, as the Comic ^lu$e, 
.very pointedly— but she is too good for 
the part. Why should she, the most ge- 
nuine of actresses, be reduced to a mere 
figure of speech ? Let some sophisticated 
lady play the Mine of Comedy — she is 
** the thing itself.” She docs not act in 


now rarely graces the stage, and her the farce of Bhang Fong, ' or ffoi 

Lord Ruthven markable! which is more remarkable 


action, where she sees iu 

the phantom of her dream, and where 
she is spell-bound by his fascinations, is 
exceedingly beautiful and impressive. 
The scenery is the most complete we 


even than its title. It is tempting for- 
tune to leave her out of new pieces at 
this theatre ; and though theVaiupire has 
succeeded, thq iiis tancc is a very peculiar 
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otie, r and the krtperiment ‘must be rtitely 
repeated. The new fence has mote ex- 
travagance than Wit, but is not without 

? feasant writing and agreeable mtisie. 

t introduced Mrs. Pindar from Bath — 
a very lively and picquatit actress — whom 
we shall hbpc to see under mote favour- 
able auspices. 


anntritrfor his support, th<rtigfe he be- 
lieves him dead— and hfe wife, who tries 
to help him out of the difficulty which 
ensues on the father's return* by passing 
his inferable son for the fugitive, oil 
condition that her own intrigues shall 
be winked at — are as precious' a pair as 
ever were brought -forward to ainuse an 
audience on a summer evening. The 
few honest straight-forward sentiments 
delivered by the old gentleman in con- 
versation, were a delightful relief to this 
low villainy, which the polite knavery of 
the figurative Irishman did not ligbteo. 
The performers all did their best for the 
~ t - author. Liston's Pot-boy turned gentle- 

Oakley was perfectly delightful; — his man was among the richest of his por- 
submissiveness was managed with aveiy traits, or, rather, creations, 
amiable grace, and his assertion of his We are happy to congratulate Mr. 
n^hts instinct with the manliest spirit. Terry on his success in talstaff, which 
Nor was Mrs. C. Kemble’s Mrs. Oakley he played, for the first tin 


HAY MARKET , THEATRE. 

The performances at this theatre have 
not been so agreeable as we expected 
from its excellent company. The Jea- 
lous lVife is by far the pleasantest exhi- 
bition we have seen on its stage during 
the preset season. Mt, C. Kemble's 


less vivid and complete. She represented 
the fits of jealous rage with an excel- 
lerrtly^onceived mixture of the tragical 
•and the ludicrous, and depicted the 
final contrition with tree pathos. Bar- 
nard, always gentlemanly and correct. 


time in Ilondon, 
on the 21st of August, with great and 
merited applause. His excellence sur- 
prised us, because the character is the 
very antithesis of those in which he is 
without a rival. We could scarcely be- 

0 . _ „ Keve that it was the stem moralist whom 

was something more in Charles ; and we saw changed into the joyous liber- 
lerry was at luadryest and crispest in tine — the caustic satirist become the 
the Major. The whole performance had king of good fellows — the cynic shining 
a spmt dnd an elegance worthy the an- forth as the prince of revellers-*!* 
tHjne days of bnghsh comedy. testy, shaip, and commanding rebuker 

We are sorry that we can say little in of vice, enjoying his own infirmities, and 
praise of the new comic piece in three diffusing full-hearted joyousness through 
acts, entitled Exchange no Robbery , ex- the choice circle of which he is the cen- 
cept that it appeared rectified exactly to 
the meridian of Hay market taste. Its 
chief incident is taken from a forgotten 
comedy, called " He would be a Sol- 
dier,” and is valuable only for the Oc- 
casion which it gives for the display of whose infinite superiority is the jilea- 
Listoti's unrivalled humour. It is an santer, as the absolute triumph of wit 
attempt to pass off" the lowest of the over the infirmities of the frame. Charles 
ot-hoys” for the son of an Indian na- Kemble's Hotspur was a speaking hii- 
ob, who had been committed in in- torical picture. It would be good for 
fancy to the care of the wretched father these degenerate times, could every one 
of His substitute. T^vre is another plot, see so bright an image of the age of 
1 ^ ’ ’ chivalry. Ilis trifling with Lady Fercy 

was as beautiful as his generous disdain 
was spirited. What a treat would it 
have been, could he have played both 
the Harries — -though Connor was Highly 
respectable as the Prince of Wale?, 
to the husHand at a low price, in the he- This excellent performance has not been 
lief that it w ill thus assuredly come into repeated. Nothing which doe9 not aim 


tre. But so it was. The only fault of 
this performance was, that Terry too 
often forgot that Falstaff was neither 
slender nor young. He was far too 
stout-lunged and agile for the knight. 


l 


j connected with the main action, 
consisting of the schemes of an Irish- 
mauof fortune to seduce the young w ife 
of the Nabdh by a diamond ring, the 
larger part of the value of which he 
pays, ahd procures its owner to offer it 

: . i i |V i • ,t t i 


fhe wife's possession. The piece has 
4omc humour, which may excite a laugh 
without offence; hut the accumulated 
villainy of the characters is, to our feel- 
ings, utterly nauseous. An inn-keeper, 
who being intrusted with the care of a 
child, forces him to elope ff>y sheer 
cruelly, and continues to receive a large 


directly to split the sides will gratify the 
frequenters of this theatre. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

The manager of this theatre has been 
very active in producing novelties, which 
our space will allow us hut lightly to 
touch on. Harlequin Hoax is a very 
amusing trifle, though we do not gene- 
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rally desire to sec the pfctyeri exposing 
the* secrets of their art, and needlessly 
shewing that they ore not very different 
from matter of fact mortals. It was 
originally produced at the Lyceum, with 
great success, and has been ingeniously 
altered to suit the actors. Miss Cope- 
land sings the good old song of Old King 
Cole with due merriment, and imitates 
the French ballad-singers with surprising 
skill. Her acting is as sprightly and na- 
tural as usual. There is no comic per- 
former, except Miss Kelly, who is so en- 
tirely absorbed in the business of the 
scene, and acts with such apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of spectators. 

The burletta of Wheels toil/iin Wheels 
afiords a very edifying glimpse into the 
mechanism of society. It evinoes the 
extent to which a single impulse, whe- 
ther of spleen or good nature, may be 
felt ; by shewing a young lady's pertness, 
provoking her lover to refuse an appoint- 
ment to her relative — her relative reveng- 
ing his disappointment on his valet — his 
valet making his dependent feel his con- 
sequent ill-humour — and his dependent, 
ready to turn on the only one below him, 
till the reconciliation of the lovers makes 
all right, and diffuses cheerfulness to the 
lowest of the social gradations. Miss 


Poole# fo r mer ly of the Lycewn, a pptwW 
as the wayward heroine, who does and 
who repairs the mischief, and gave prodf 
of much vocal, excellence. Her tortus 
have attained a mellow ripeness, which 
is delicious, and her acting is as sprightly 
and as good-humoured as ever. 

The tragic melo-drame of Orsina, or 
the Faulted Cavern , taken from Lewis’s 
tragedy of Alphonse, King of Castile, is 
too full of guilt and horror. It has, how- 
ever, many striking situations, which 
afford opportunities to the actors, espe- 
cially to Mr. Huntley, Miss Taylor, and 
Miss Norton, which they do not fail to 
improve. The Allot of San Martino , 
oni of the last revivals, is very superior 
to the altered tragedy. There are in this 
piece delineations of majestic passions, 
•ana glimpses of the purer ana gentler 
emotions which lie beyond them, which 
give it a dignity and an interest of the 
highest and best kind. Mr. Huntley’s 
performance of the Abbot is a master- 
piece. His costume has amassrvendss 
and grandeur worthy of Kemble, and 
the vast flow of his passionate declama- 
tion, where the long-cherished desire of 
revenge bursts forth in a broad and dark 
tide, «s as magnificent as any thing of 
; the kind which we can imagine. 


VARIETIES. 

great Britain. ships having been dispersed by weather, that 

Important Geographical Discovery j — An which was commanded by Ghcrritz was 
opinion of the existence of an Antarctic Con- driven to the south of the Straits, to 04 
tinent has prevailed ever since the discovery south latitude, where he saw a high country, 
of Amenta rendered us more intimately ac- with mountains, and covered with snow likt 
quainted with the figure of the earth ; nor, 4ke land of Norway. Ho ran about loo 
when aH the dreumscanoes that led to it are leagues along; the coast of this new country ; 
considered, can it be called an unreasonable ' but discovery jijot being bin object, he soon 
•pinion. The vast quantity of floating ice directed his oouniotou^rds the <gnst of phili. 
in the higher southern latitudes, justly iadi* He, however# was captured by the Spaniards 
oated its origin to be in fresh-water rivers at Valparaiso. The whole of this voyage, 
and lakes, at no great distance. And again, wtuch » detailed in flu nicy’s History of Pis- 
the foomease space of o c e an in the southern ooveries in the South Seas, is curious and In- 
hemisphere, in the absence of such a conti- teicsting. The discovery of Gfaccritg is no- 
lient, led to an inference that that beautiful tioed in Kitchen’s Atlas, published in 1787, 
arrangement and disposition of land and where the land is laid down as extending in 
water, so conspicuous in the northern, was a bay-formed shape for about ft degrees from 
overlooked, and the equilibrium neglected north-west to south-east. But the name of 
In the southern, hemisphere. In 1 50f land the Dutch navigator is in this map aogHcjzed 
was first discovered in this quarter by Dirck to Gerrard. Captain Cook failedin his en- 
Gherritz, a Dutchman, who commanded one deavours to make out this land, and several 
of a squadron of five shipe that sailed from other navigators have been equally uopuc- 
- Rotterdam in 15Q8 for the East Indies, under oessfol. But last year Mr. Srmthi Master of 
orders to proceed by a western coarse, the Brig William, of Blythe in Nortbpmber- 
through the straits of Magftlbanes (or Ma- land, and trading between the Bio Plata and 
gellan), and across the South Sea. At that Chili, in endeavouring to facilitate his .pas- 
period the Dutch trade to India was in its sage round Cape Horn, ran to a higher la- 
infancy, for the first voyage actually perform- tirade than is usual in such voyages, and in 
ed by them to the continent of Asia, sailed latitude Oft* so' and 40* west longitude# dis- 
from Holland in 1505, and proceeded by covered land. As circumstances did not 
the Cape of Good Hope. The above five - then admit of a close examination, he dc- 
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fenced -il /t'vlfc W« -Wli wt wgrqft »#. V*1 psrawq, 
4wi>& ( *hk#»/inf^i«r,,l**v^ian in,a 
we^w^td dwfiqtion aiqqp the. f qspts eitnarpf 
a cpptuiepqt or numerous islands, for two or 
force nqndjed miles, forming large bays, 
apd abounding with the spermaceti whale, 
seals, it c. He took numerous soundings 
and beapn^s, draughts, and charts of the 
coast ; and In ^ftort, did every thing that the 
most eiperienced navigator, dispatched pur- 
posely not the object of making a survey, 
could, do. r He even landed, and, in foe 
usual manner* took possession of the country 
for hi? sovereign, and napped his acquisition, 
u New Soptb Shetland.” The climate was 
temperate, the coast mountainous, appa-. 
rehtly pniphabijted, but not destitute of ve- 
getation, as firs and pines were observable In 
many places j in short, the country had 
Upon foe whole the appearance of the coast 
of Norway. After having satisfied himself 
with every particular that time and ciroum- 
stances permitted him to examine, be bore 
away to the north, and pursued his voyage. 

On his arrival at Valparaiso he communi- 
cated his discovery to Captain SherrifF of 
ship 4hdromachp, who hap- 
pened to be there. Captain S. immediately 
felt the importance of the communication, 
and lost not a moment in making every ar- 
rangement for following it up ; he immedi- 
ately dispatched the William, with officers 
from the Andromache, to ascenain ihe 
nature of the country. The ship has re- 
turned from this voyage, and on her arrival 
off the harbour, and making her report to 
Captain Searle, of the Hyperion, orderf were 
given that no intercourse with the shore 
should be permitted. This ha* naturally 
led to the inference, that the discovery turns 
' out to be important, and that this precaution 
is taken to prevent the interference exclaim 
of any foreign nation, previous to the usual 
measures of taking possession in the name 
oTHiS Britannic Majesty. TheoiUy draughts- 
man on thi station, competent to perform 
the scientific part of the investigation, was 
Mr. Bone, 4 son of the distinguished Artist i 
Of this 'Okrhe i he accordingly went 'in the 
' ’WURattiy * knd rtiade 1 foe' dtwftmg* of the 
■’ Government Is, If seems, fitting 

oUt expedition for the new country, and 
several of the southern wfcafefs have already 
’ sailed 'tftklien 

' EfydrephoHa . — A medical correspondent 
teebhitt&nds' the trial of the two following 
experiments iti Oases of this dreadful dis- 
1 J order • > 

r ; M Whaev^f hasaftended any common course 
lectures must have Witnessed the 
* ^wu>rd?nd^ ejects Which insult from irt- 
tfie hrtfohs : oxide, or Laughing Gas, 
?F £i if htri befen designated. Now, we well 
knoW, upon general principles, that Provi- 
dence has made nothing in vain, and it is 
impossible to believe ‘that such a powerful 
gaseous combination could be intended for 


purpose fopn lmp4; fool* to 

jV," jCm.it be recollected then .that the 
cipal concomitant symptorhs of hySq- 
phobfa are gloom and qesOondehi^. agalnlt 
tfthich this gas seems a temjidiiry Specific ; 
and surely it cannot be thought presumptu- 
ous t6 say that there is a possibility , not only 
of temporary relief, but even of pexmiuieat 
core from its exhibitions. Jr i the r 9e0ood 
place, we know that heal has bees,, perhaps 
justly, considered as the cause of the disease 
in the canine speciesr— is it not possible., than 
that an extraordinary degree of refrigeration 
might tend to counteract its influence ? The 
experiment is simple. Let the patient be 
placed in a common tin bath, surrounded by 
pounded ice , which perhaps he may bear, 
even when the dread of water is at its height. 
If the experiment should kill, It only does 
that which the disease in a short time most 
infallibly will do. 

Doctor Lyman Spalding, one of the most 
eminent physicians of New York, announces, 
in a small pamphlet, that for above these 
fifty years, the Scutellaria lateriflora L. has 
proved to be an infallible means for the pre- 
vention and cure of the hydrophobia, after 
the bite of mad animals. It is tetter applied 
as a dry powder than fresh. According to 
the testimonies of several American physi- 
cians, this plant, not yet received as a re- 
medy in any European Materia Medica, af- 
forded a perfect relief in above a thousand 
cases, as well in the human species, as the 
brute creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). The 
, first discoverer of the remedy is not known : 
Doctors Derveer (father and son) first 
brought it into general use* 

Classical MSS, discovered. — The learned 
world may reasonably expect in a few years, 
complete and perfect translations of Plutarch, 
Selims, Livy. Tacitus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Ac. from the Arabic \ the French nave been 
lately hstiduous in their researched after such 
Arabian treasures. 

M. Giardm, the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen 
valuable works in Arabic form the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople, among which are 
' the complete works of Plutarch and Hero- 
dotus! 

The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, livy, 
Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to have .been 
translated into Arabic, and might, be disco- 
vered and purchased by wtU-focociert search 
after them, at Fas, Morocco, or some /other 
ports of West or South Barbary.— -Mr* Jack- 
son, in ■ his recant travels ixf those countries, 
annexed to SfaabeenyV Account of Tinrtbuc- 
too artd Htresk, page 305, says, a It is more 
than probable, that ‘ the works of many 
Greek and itotfcan authors, translated' dur- 
ing the aera of Arabian learning, ace to he 
found in the hands of literary individuals, in 
several parts of West and South Bathary !” 

Mr. Jacks, librarian to the Royal Library 
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at Bamberg, has discovered there a manu- of Connor, the Her. Df.Henrf, SMitf tihfcfr- 
script of the Roman history of Eutropius, tunatcly did not understand the aborlglrtil 
which was probably brought from Rome by language, and he sent it to Dr. Macdonald^ 
the Emperor Henry, the founder of the of Belfast, who soon discovered the MSS. to 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The MS. is more be the original of the Poems of Ossian, 
complete than arty of the best editions hi- written at Connor, by an Irish Friar, named 
therto published of this author, and very Terence O’Neal, a branch of the now noble 
likely to correct a number of false readings, family of the EArt of 0*Ne?d, of Shane’s 
Professor GocMer, of Cologne, had previously Castle, in the year 1463 — The translations 
discovered in the Royal Library a MS. of by Macpherson, the Scotchman, appear to 
Livy. be very imperfect : this is accounted fof by 

Professor Cramer, at Kiel, discovered two the Scotch Gaelic poets having no character 
years ago, in the library of the Convent of In which to preserve their poems ; they had, 
St. Gallen, a MS. of the eleventh century, therefore, borrowed from the sister country, 
containing illustrations of Juvenal which The Irish translation of the poems, however, 
are said to be of greater importance than any* by Baron Harold, who dedicated the work to 
hitherto known. He has now published a Edmund Burke, is nearer the original ; for 
specimen on occasion of the king’s birth-day, the wily Scot, Macpherson, to give therti a 
under the title of, Specimen novae editionis greater air of antiquity, omitted all allusions 
scholastics Juvenalis. to the religious subjects which the originals 

Bibliomania. — At no time during the possess, 
highest rage of Bibliomanianism, did books “ The fixing of the scenes of the poems at 
of rarity bear higher prices than at the con- and round Connor, by the antiquarian Camp- 
eluding sale of Mr. Bindley’s library. The bell, who travelled here a few years a go, 
competition for old poetical tracts and bal- gave rise to the digging and searching about 
lads was unexampled : — the old abbey and castle, which has thus 

No. «7 A small collection of Poetl- happily terminated in making, against his 

calTracts, 8vo. - £31 10 o will, “ the Land of the Harp,** the birth- 

160 Battel between Frogs and place of the author of the elegant Poems of 

Mice - - - 10 16 o Ossian. 1 conclude in the words of Smollett 

509 Ptele’s Pageant, 1591 , (4 — “ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn !** 

leaves) - - - 15 15 0 Settlement at Algoa Bay. — The following 

632 Winstanley’s Audlcy End 17 170 particulars have been received in letters from 
635 Engravings of Wilton Gar- the new settlers: — “We arsived at Algoa 

den - - - 56 1 4 0 Bay, after a tedious passage from England, 

698 Wits Bedlam - - 15 15 o during which we experienced sufficient 

722 Father Hubbard’s Talcs 13 13 o proofs of the very excellent arrangements 

917 History of Two English the government for cur comfort. I have 

Lovers, 1561 - - 30 19 0 been up the country as far as Graham's 

9 22 The Mastive cr Young Town, and a more delightful one cannot be 

Whelp - - 25 10 0 expressed. The first landing at Algoa Bay 

930 The more the meYrier - 20 0 0 Isa little unpleasant, occasioned byaconti- 

966 Whetstone’s Life of the E. nual surf; but, once landed, your greatest 

of Bedford - - 23 2 0 difficulty is over. You then apply to the 

1125 Collection of Poetical Bal- proper officer, who has a surveyed govern- 

lads from 1640 to I 670 192 0 0 ment plan before him of the intended settle- 

1126 Ditto from ment, marked cut in lets, of from 100 to 

I 670 to 1080 - 183 150 10,000 acres. Especial care is taken that 

1127 Ditto from every lot has a good spring of water, and weD 

1679 to 1085 - 174 6 0 wooded. You arc then asked the number of 

1128 Ditto 5 vols. 231 00 followers you have, each being allowed 100 

1 1 30 Ditto - 43 1 0 acres. This being ascertained, the quantity 

The three first collections of Ballads, and of land you want is sought for on thegovcm- 

of halfpenny and penny songs, were bought ment map, without any partiality. An aii- 
by the Marquis of Buckingham. The 5 vo- thority is then given you to take possession, 
lumes of the same kind by Mr. Heber. Too much praise cannot be given to the Go*- 

Discovery of the original Ossian's Poems . vernor for those arrangements. If you have 
— The following is an extract of a letter from not brought waggons, they can be procured 
Belfast, dated Aug. 4 : — of the boors, with a team of oxen, and off 

4 * On opening a vault where stood the you set. The settlement is about 190 miles 
cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey, at Con- from the sea. You pass a good Dutch farm 
nor, founded by St. Patrick, the workmen every 1 5 or 20 miles. The government sell 
discovered an oaken chest, of curious and you a good tent for two guineas, which you 
ancient workmanship, whose contents, on set up every night, making a blazing fire, 
being opened, proved to be a translation of and, surrounded by your team, sleep In the 
the Bible into (he Irish character, and several greatest safety. ' 1 

other manuscripts in that language. 'I he “ 'Hie at rangtnlcnts of Government tfcfC 
box was immediately taken to the Minister most liberal, and eve ty attention was paid to 
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the comforts of the females while on board. 
They were plentifully supplied with port 
wine and sago, excellent beef, pork, and 
biscuit ; even mustard, salt, vinegar, needles, 
thread, &c. were not forgotten. On landing 
they procured the best fresh beef at l$d. per 
lb* Government willingly supplies you at 
Gd. per head, namely, i£lb. of bread, and 
i lb. of beef, per day. 

“ Provisions of every kind arc amazingly 
cheap ; there is a great want of waggons, 
and it is strongly recommended that they 
shoutd be brought out from England, as on 
landing teams of oxen are procured at an 
easy rate, and you get out on your journey 
immediately. Followers of heads of parties 
are each, at the expiration of five year*, al- 
lowed thirty acres of cultivated land, and, by 
a praiseworthy arrangement of Government, 
a man dying in his servitude can bequeath 
to his family or friend such proportion of 
land as he is entitled to, for which reason 
most of the settlers make their will on land- 
ing. General Donkin, the Governor of the 
Cape, paid the greatest attention to his coun- 
trymen. A premium of 100 guineas is an- 
nounced for the farm that sends the first 
marketable produce of its land to the Cape. 
Though the Dutch boors are illiterate, they 
are good-natured : as an instance, wc under- 
stand that the wife of a Dutch farmer seem- 
ing anxious for an indifferent gold watch, 
it was presented to her; and next day a 
beautiful team of sixteen oxen, neatly yoked, 
wa$ sent as a return. 

“ The allotments of land are well wooded 
and watered, and, being principally on the 
banks of the Great Fish River, plenty of fish 
is easily obtained ; game in abundance, par- 
ticularly a species of grouse. The Dutch 
farmers are particularly civil and accommo- 
dating to the new-comers on their journey. 
The distance of the settlement from the 
coast is about 200 miles; this journey is per- 
formed in waggons with teams of 16 bul- 
locks, and these, with the conductors, are 
procured of the Dutch boors at an easy rate. 
The Dutch farmers observe, what they can 
raise by industry, so can the new T -comers. 
They raise coru of every description ; pota- 
toes bountifully; tobacco thrives well ; the 
wine they make on their estates is most ex- 
cellent, and sold at the rate of 5£d. per bot- 
tle. They laughingly observe, that more 
Cape-wine is sold in the year by majry hogs- 
heads than is made in the whole colony. 
Many of the estates produce four crops in 


the ycaj, p4rtiouUily,4h/fMe puts which 
can at pleasure be inundated ; these inunda- 
tions answer all the , purposes of ihe beat 
manure, and the crops are prodigious.? 

Diseases of the Ear.— Mr. Curtis will com- 
mence his noxt Course of Lectures on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Ear, and on the Medical Treatment of the 
Deaf and Dumb, early in October, at the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of tire Ear. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

Cattle Distemper . — A valued correspon- 
dent communicates to us the success of a 
remedy lecotnmeiided in our tenth volume, 
p. 35 * 2 , for the fatal inflammatory distemper 
arising from long-continued drought; and 
favours us with a more explicit detail of the 
process by which a number of valuable 
calves were recently saved, as follows: — 
For a calf three months old, allow the hulk 
of two pigeons’-eggs of saltpetre dissolved in 
half an English pint of water, to which add 
a table-spoonful of vinegar, and a table- 
spoonful of fresh barley-meal. Mix all well 
together, and adding a fresh pint of warm 
water, put the whole ingredients into % com- 
mon bottle, which, with the half-pint of 
water first used, will be nearly filled. Shake 
the bottle well, and pour the contents slowly 
into the thioat of the calf : let him rest an 
hour, and then apply friction to his skin 
with a hard brush, continuing then to sti- 
mulate circulation in all his body and limbs 
a full quarter of an hour. If he appears in- 
clined, let him rest another hour ; and then, 
if the weather is hot, drive him into the 
sea ; or if the situation is inland, plunge him 
in a lake or river. If the season is cool, it 
w.ll suffice to give exercise by driving the 
creature rather smartly for half an hour. It 
must also have three times, daily, a wine- 
glassful of a strong infusion prepared from 
aromatic herbs, either wormwood, angelica, 
rosemary, mint, rue, sage, or juniper berries. 
The infusion to be put into a bottle, with a 
tea-spoonful of strong vinegar. The nitre, 
as first mentioned, is to be administered 
twice a day ; and the friction and exercise 
to follow each dose as already described. 
Observe the calf is not to suck, or to have 
feeding-milk for two hours after taking me- 
dicine, and it must have rest after this nou- 
rishment. It is hardly necessary to explain 
that the time for taking milk, or exercise, or 
medicine, should be at ranged so as to make 
the intervals regular and proportionate. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

A curious pamphlet has recently been 
published in Paris, entitled “ Forgery of 
English Bank Notes.’* It reveals a crime, 
connected with the despotism of Napoleon, 
oi,?o odious a nature that his warmest par- 
tizans will not surely attempt to justify it. 
MvCastel, the author of the pamphlet, .es- 
tablished himself at Hamburgh, with the 


French army, in the year isiq, and was 
employed to build sloops of war for the Im- 
perial government. At the beginning of the 
year 1812 , General Saunier, who then held 
a command in Hamburgh, requested M. 
Castcl to procure him money for English 
bank notes to the amount of aoooi. Cagtel, 
having occasion to travel to the Hans Towns, 
paid away some of the notes, amounting to 
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about 90001. These noses, however, on 
being remitted to England, were discovered 
to be forged, and M. Castel was obliged to 
Indemnify the persons to whom he had paid 
them. In the meanwhile General Saunier 
having set out for Russia, be had no means 
of making any demand on him. With re- 
gard to the other notes, which still remain- 
ed in the hands pf Castel, he received orders 
from d’Aubignos, director of the police at 
Hamburgh, to deliver them up to him, 
which he did. Forged English bank notes, 
however, still continued to be circulated in 
the north of Germany. In the year 1813 
an insurrection broke out in Hamburgh, 
and Castel was obliged to fly to France. 
No sooner had he reached Paris, than 
he received a summons from the police. 
He confesses that he was at first so 
ranch alarmed that he dared not obey the 
summons ; but a second order forced him 
to appear. Instead, however, of the rigid 
interrogatory which he says he dreaded, 
though he cannot tell why, he found a 
divisional officer, who politely addressed 
him as follows : “ You will render the 

minister and me a most essential service, by 
stating exactly what sum you paid to Gene- 
ral Saunier in exchange for the London bank 
notes.” These words revived the spirits of 
poor Castel, who was almost dead with alarm. 
He gave the information that was required, 
taking care not to mention that the notes 
had been discovered to be forged, and that 
he had been obliged to pay the amount — 
such, he declares, was the terror with 
which Buonaparte’s police inspired him. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that 
it was not fear alone that withheld him from 
speaking out : he probably wished to avoid 
being compromised in an a flair, with the 
secret of which he was apparently acquaint- 
ed, though in his pamphlet he positively 
affirms the contrary. He asserts that his 
dread of the Imperial police took such an 
effect on his mind, that he lost the use of 
his reason, and was treated as a lunatic for 
several months. During his mental dis- 
order, he fancied he saw the officers of the 
police, with Savary at their head, passing 
under his window, to be led to execution. 
He called them swindlers, and ordered 
them to deliver up his bank notes. On his 
recovery the Imperial government no longer 
existed. The Royal authority had assumed 
its place. The unfortunate merchant then 
resumed his courage, and on making some 
inquiries respecting the origin of the bank 
notes, he discovered a secret which, had it 
not been for the change of government, 
would in all probability never have been 
made known. 

Under the Imperial regime a secret print- 
ing-office was established on the Boulevard 
Mont Pamaase, in Paris. It was conducted 
by a man, who is now one of the richest 
printers in Paris, and it was under the im- 
mediate direction of Savary, the minister of 


potion. AQ that was done in this prtathy 
office is mot known, but it is certain that the 
Workmen, who did not themselves know 
what they were doing, were employed in 
forging Bank of England notes. Buonaparte 
had conceived this odious plan of circulating 
forged notes, in order to enrich himself, 
whilst he would at the same time ruin the 
trade and the Bank of England. He never 
bestowed a thought on the immorality of 
the action, or its destructive effects oa the 
whole commercial world. It is a singular 
circumstance, that the inferior police had 
no knowledge of the printing-establishment 
which was under the controul of the high 
police ; and one day the agents of the Paris 
prefect of police were on the point of forcing 
an entrance into the printing-office. A few 
powerful words, however, induced them 
immediately to depart. An agent of the 
high police had been sent to Hamburgh to 
circulate forged notes to the amount of 
so,oool. The director-general of the police 
of that city, who had not been made ac- 
quainted with the secret, arrested the agent, 
and sent him to Paris ; but, on his arrival 
there, he was immediately restored to liberty. 
Another agent was dispatched to England in 
the summer of 1811 ; he was accompanied 
by a Hamburgh Jew. They visited London 
under the pretence of commercial business, 
and they circulated the forged notes which 
they brought with them. The fraud, how- 
ever, was speedily detected, and measures 
were adopted for tracing the notes. The 
agent of the French police escaped, but the 
Jew was taken, found guilty, and hanged^ 
The French agent, on landing in France, 
was suspected and put under arre&t by the 
authorities on the coast ; but no sooner was 
his name known in Paris than orders were 
immediately issued for his release. By way 
of reward, Savary appointed him to be con- 
tractor for the public gaming-houses. 

After the restoration, some communication 
on the subject of these forgeries took place 
between the English and the French govern- 
ment. The Count de Blacas summoned 
Savary, and interrogated him respecting the 
business. It appears, from Castei's pamph- 
let, that Savary confessed the whole, ob- 
serving that he had merely executed a mea- 
sure of state, which his sovereign had order- 
ed. M. Castel however adds, that Savary 
kept possession of the engraved copper 
plates from which the notes were produced ; 
and that in 181 8, during the hundred days, 
and even since the battle of Waterloo, new 
notes have been printed from them, which 
are now in circulation, to the ruin of trade. 
Such is the substance of M. Castei's roe- 
moire. The accusations he prefers against 
Savary and the other agents of Buonaparte’s 
police, are of the most odious description ; 
but he relates facts so circumstantially, and 
quotes names and dates with so much 
correctness, that he has evidently been very 
carefal in collecting his information. None 
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©f the person^ thus accused have yet thought 
proper to publish a word in their own 
defence. 

Telrzropk, for public use. — A speculatist 
has suggested the impolicy of confining the 
u«?e of the telegraph to governments: observ- 
ing, that the postage of letters was first em- 
ployed by princes and governors, but to doubt 
of its i'.fr;iie benefits when extended to the 
public at large, is impossible. He says, 
w Governments at this time restrict to them- 
selves the exclusive employment of this in- 
strument of communication ; bnt hereafter 
it will be applied to individual and private 
concerns, and will add to the facility and 
the multiplicity of communications and ex- 
changes, which are the first cause of all so- 
cial advantages, in like manner as high 
roads, navigable canals, stage-couches, ships 
and passage- b 3a ts, post-horses, and postage 
of letter* ; writing, printing, coinage, bills 
of exchange, lithography, &c. Not only 
governments and sovereigns are interested in 
promoting a multiplicity of discoveries, 
which they enjoy in the first instance, and 
the glory of which reflects on them ; but 
they are also interested in placing them with- 
in reach of the public, in rendering them 
more numerous and more familiar. They 
themselves derive from them greater ad- 
vantages ; they give birth to new inventions, 
or to improvements and perfecting* of others, 
of which themselves (governments) are again 
the first to profit. A more general investiga- 
tion of any implement, made by a greater 
number of ingenious men, and more openly 
than before, greatly advances the art or the 
science in which it is employed. 

The Cadastre imperfect : Experientia do- 
ref. — The French have lately ventured to 
complain, in somewhat severe terms, of 
the famous Cadastre , brought to perfection, 
as was supposed, under Napoleon. They 
observe that ,l The Cadastre of. trance was 
conceived in a too complicated system. It 
is impossible to obtain exact information on 
the simple declarations of local authorities : 
an estimate of population, indeed, or of exr 
tent, or some approach to the value of pro- 
perty, may be procured, but that is by no 
means sufficient to insure equity in the col- 
lection of an impost. It is confessed, that 
much pains and many precautions have 
been taken to execute plans of the smallest 
properties, to state the diverse kinds of their 
productions, and to determine, according to 
a classification agreed on, the value of each 
piece of land, considering the culture in 
which it is employed ; nevertheless, amidst 
these proceedings to approximate truth as 
closely as possible, the bases of the calcula- 
tions arc absolutely insufficient: 1st, be- 
cause the same species of culture does not 
universally afford the same product. 2dly, 
Because the species of culture* being changed 
on the same lands, the proportions of in- 
crease and value change also. 3dly, Because 
the mutations of property, and the altera- 
New Monthly Mac. — N o. 


tfOfi# of boundaries* incessantly occasion 
modifications, which render new declarations 
necessary, the former being no longer ap- 
plicable. To be correct, the Cadastre should 
be renewed every ten years at the farthest. 
It is necessary to take the points of observa- 
tion much higher ; to establish more general 
principles of valuation ; to found them on a 
liberal comparison of the same agricultural 
productions in different departments j to in*- 
elude in the estimate the difficulty or the 
facility of carriage, of bringing them to 
market, and of obtaining payment.” 

We shall readily be believed when we say, 
that these elements of calculation would 
have found but little favour in the adminis- 
tration of Buonaparte ; and that they will be 
found extremely difficult to reduce to prac- 
tice under the Bourbons. But it must be 
supposed that all these, with many other 
circumstances which belong to each estate, 
and to every field of each estate, have been 
duly and closely considered between a 
landlord and his tenant in the determination 
of the rgnt ; which also has been calculated 
on an average— or rather on various aver- 
ages — as of the number of years — the coursp 
of seasons — the occurrence of accidents — 
the parochial charges, duties demandable, 
&c. &c., all of which affect the fair bargain 
between the proprietor and the in-comcr. 
On the renr, then, justly estimated, the tax 
for public service may be laid ; and thus 
every farmer may take his own place on thp 
territorial Cadastre ; while every landlord 
may assure himself that his property is not 
marked by any of those heavier taxes which 
may render his estate less valuable than 
those of his neighbours around him. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment . — It is cal- 
culated that there are at present ip 
France 2849 curates, 22,344 temporary cu- 
rates, 5301 vicars, 1402 regular priests, 
and 873 almoners of colleges and hospitals. 
.The number of priests regularly officiating, 
including those who do not receive pay 
from the treasury, amounts to 30,185. 
1961 French priests died in the year 1819; 
and in the same year there were 1401 ordi- 
nations. There are 100 female congrega- 
tions, possessing altogether 1731 establish- 
ments, which contain 1 1 ,7 52 sisters. It is 
estimated that these charitable women ad- 
minister relief to nearly 09*000 sick persons, 
and gratuitously instruct 03,000 poor 
children. 

Jeanne tTdrc — The woiks which have 
been undertaken at Domremy, for repairing 
the house of Jeanne d’Arc, erecting a mo- 
nument to her memory* and establishing a 
school for the instruction of female children, 
are proceeding with great activity. In front 
of the bouse in which the heroine was bom, 
a neat and simple edifice has been raised. 
An avenue separates the . building into two 
grand compartments, one of which is set 
aside for the school, and the other for the 
governesses apartments. The avenue leads 
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to * court-yard, and on the left is the old 
door of the house of the Maid of Ortefefts, 
with ita curious has reliefs* Fragjnents of 
wood, stone, and other relics of the age of 
Jeanne d’Arc, are deposited in the principal 
chamber of the house. Fronting the new 
edifice is a square, in the centre of which a 
statue is to be raised to her honour. 

The subscriptions for a monument to the 
Duke of Berri, amount to nearly 400til. 

JVf rvalent disposition to suicide . — The Con- 
tinent has affected to consider Britain as the 
seat of suicide ; and not a few facetice have 
been sported on the supposed disposition of 
the natives of our island to seek refuge in an 
unknown world from troubles felt in this ; 
especially from that most discontented con- 
dition, too often attendant on too extensive 
capabilities of enjoyment — ennui. We re- 
collect one, in the form of an epitaph, which, 
said die wits of Paris, might serve for con- 
stant application on the grave-stones of 
London : 

Cl gU Jean Roa-bif, ecuyer, 

Q ni $e pendit pour *e desennuyer. 

But, certainly, at this moment, the num- 
ber of Suicides in the city of London, not- 
withstanding the glooms and the fogs of the 
climate, bears no proportion to that of 
Paris: the year 1810 counted no le^s than 
three hundred and seventy six instances of 
disastrous self-destruction. To what this 
may be owing is not unworthy the conside- , 
ration of the statesman as well as of the . 
philanthropist; perhaps, we ought also, to 
add, of the truly religious mind, as well as 
of the room worldling, or man of pleasure ; 
foe, it will be recollected, that this refers to 
the gay capital of the Grande Nation. 

During the year 1810 the number of deaths 
in Paris, was 20,137; the births were 23,203. 


Beavers in Europe. — There exists at this 
titfrat in Bohemia, in the lordship of Wet- 
tingau, the domain of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, a colony hettftrsy folded on the 
river Goldbach ; the industry of these yields 
in nothing to that of their brethren Which 
Inhabit the great rivers and lakes of North 
America. The abundance of willows which 
adorns the banks of this river, finishes 
them with both food and dwelling : in sum- 
mer they eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches. 

That the beaver was formerly an inhabi- 
tant of Europe, appears evidently, from the 
numerous traces of beaver dams which ate 
still remaining in various parts. It has long 
been questioned, whether the original race 
was extinct in Germany ; as appearances of 
their excursions were noticeable from time 
to time ; but our authority for the present 
article does not go so far as to determine 
that these on the estate of Prince Schwaxt- 
zenberg are of the indigenous bteed : they 
may be modem Importations ; like those bf 
the late Sir Joseph Banks Into England, 
where they are novelties, although they 
were anciently even numeroasin our island ; 
and some of their constructions stiU remain. 
The creature rs well known in the Welch 
language, under the name of*‘ the fish-tail 
animal,” a very descriptive apjjellatiqh : 
many astounding tales of other times aii- 
noUnce its wonderful powers and properties ; 
and it still* forms the crest of an ancient 
coat oF arms. The animals common to 
America and to Europe are so few, that evtty 
instance capable of verification becomes in- 
teresting to the naturalist, and not less *to 
the philosophical historian, as evincing the 
connection and communication between the 
and the new continent, in ages past. 


The new gallery which the Pflpft lk*s 
added to the Capitol, in the; {bmnrvf^ 
Palace, is just finished. It.jt to contain 
busts and other monuments, to the memory 
of Italians who have distinguished them- 
selves in the arts and sciences. The gallery 
has been open for public inspection since 
the 22 d instant : it is divided according to 
classes and ages. In the principal room 
the Pope* by Canova^. be- 
neath vagfch is a Latin inscription. The 
same roeft also contains a bust of Raphael, 
which hit been removed from the .Rotunda. 

- OERMANY. 

An exmordin«y phenomenon was lately 
obteryc&ijt Augsburg. At day-break two 
Ijsmlp^fiSMdSSPappeared o’cl ea*ch side of 
ffesttn. The sun ttself was sui rounded by 

eveni^Tmm 58 minutes dfterSk to with- 
in 17 jipWutm of sevfen, the ground was 
covered w jar transparent dew ; and after 
sunset lfljclt fog arose. 


Hospitable Institution . — The labours, the 
jtten uons, and the hazards of the monks 
m St. Bernard, who inhabit the highest 
regions of the Alps, are well known. 
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N8W W¥KttFION8. 

;; improved Tracing Paper.— The paper gn- 
^crajfiv used for the purpose of tracing, is 
either pank-poat, or silver papef, made trans- 
pa re atwith drying or nut oil mixed with 
^urpentme ; tut this paper/after having been 
,thu^ made but a short time, becomes ex- 
tremely yellow, much less transparent, and 
yery offensive to jthe is the tracing 

, j>aper usually sdW the stationers of a 
.'jhuch better quality, and the price is enor- 
x ihckg. The French tracing paper has also 
r a ydtlow, or rather a green, tint, and being 
. of ah oily nature, it cannot be marked upon 
hut with ink, which has been previously 
} mixed with prepared gall. By the following 
process, a correspondent has made excellent 
Xraqing paper s— ^Dissolve (in a tea-cup, or 
v the like) two ounces of Canada balsam, with 
j tviro ounces of spirits of wine ; by adding a 
little of the latter at a time, and by being 
‘frequently stirred, it will, in a few hours, 
became in a fluid state, but will assume a 
' nurd-like appearance*, put this in a large 
six? vial, then add two ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, shake it often, and in a few hours 
it will be fit tier use; when used, pour out 
the varnish into a saucer, and having the 
silver paper placed smoothly, take a fiat 
‘ camel’s h^if yaraish brush,, and pass oyer 
every part ^ when one 6ide is done, turn 
, over the sheet of paper, and with the same 
brush, without any varnish, pass over every 
part of the other side; then.ning the paper 
on a line for drying, which will be very 
quickly. It is. necessary to have several 


sheets of paper placed on each other,’ as the 
varnish which passes through the uppOr 
Sheet will help to varnish the next. The 
quantity of varnish which I have here stated, 
will cover half a quire of silver paper. 

Darpps . — Among the remedies for damps, 
one person recomntcnds a sheet of ledd a 
little above the surface of the ground, be- 
tween the layers of brick in house-building ; 
and another, whalebone between the soles 
of our shoes. Both, it seems, are specifics 
against the ascent of damps lo our dwellings 
or persons. 

Lithography. — Mr. J. Kuthvcn, Of Edin- 
burgh, has at last succeeded in constructing 
a press on the principle of his patent, that 
answers most perfectly for printing from 
stone, ft is free from the disadvantages that 
have hitherto attended lithographic presses, 
and promises to render the art very generally 
adopted throughout England.* Any degree 
of pressure is at once brought to bear on the 
stone by means of the lever. The roller is 
found to clear the stone from the printing- 
ink at each impression, and the labour x>f 
winding the bed through is much lets than 
by the method hitherto used. By this roa- 
cnine a greater number of impressions may 
also be obtained in a day than formerly. 
One of them has been fbr some time at work 
at the LithograpTrtc Establishment of Mr. 
Charles M. WilHch, No. d,D«ttn<mtli-street, 
Westminster ; where it may be «*h by the 
admirers of this interesting aft. T\*e press, 
Of which a representation Is annexed, has 
afeo the advantage of being equally appli- 
cable to Copper-plate printing. 
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NEW PATENTS. 

John Lewis, Clothier , William Lewis, 
Dyer , and William Davis, Engineer , 
a// of Brimscomb , in t/ie County of Glou- 
cester ; ybr certain Improvements on Wire 
Gig Mills , y*or Purpose of dressing 
Woollen and other Cloths that may require 
such Process. December 19 , 1817- 
When woollen cloth is felted, it exhibits 
the same kind of surface on both sides. The 
object of the succeeding process, called 
dressing , is to produce a soft pile, or smooth 
downy surface, on one side, which is after- 
wards called the outside, or face of the 
cloth. 

The patentees of this invention, instead of 
operating with teazels, or wires, in the same 
manner, as in the gig-mills already known, 
have invented a system of wires and spiings 
which are fixed in the rings of the barrels 
by projecting ribs, consisting of bars or rods 
of metal, and strips of wood or other suitable 
substance. 

James Jeffray, of Glasgovjy in Scotland , 
Professor of Anatomy' in the University of 
Glasgow ; for certain Improvements in 
Machinery to move by Windy Steamy Ani- 
mal Strength , Watery or other Poiver , by 
means of which Boats , Barges , Ships , or 
other Floating-vessels may be propelled or 
moved in Water . March 4, 18 19 . 

This consists in a new form of pump, to 
be impelled or driven by any of the usual 
and accustomed prime movers of machinery 
as aforesaid, and by means of which water 
or air is alternately drawn in and expelled 
outwards, underneath the surface of the wa- 
ter upon which such vessel is Boating, and 
in a direction contrary to that in which it is 
intended such vessel sh;dl move, with such 
adjustments as to quantity, force, and direc- 
tion, as will not only give different degrees 
of velocity to such vessel, but likewise assist 
in steering, turning, or guiding the direction 
of the same. The apparatus is pot only ap- 
plicable to propelling and moving of vessels 
in the water, but to other useful purposes on 
board ship, since by a proper arrangement 
and disposition of cocks or valves, and suc- 
tion-pipes to the working barrels, the exter- 
nal water may be shut off, and the barrels 
made to draw from the hold or lowest part 
of the vessel, and in this way the same may 
be pumped much more effectually than by 
any other means ; and even if a leak should 
be sprung, the water getting into the vessel 
may be used for moving her ; and if the ap- 
paratus be allowed to go on working after all 
the bilge-water is removed from the well, 
the air which is in and immediately over the 
well, and which in general is the worst in a 
ship, will be pumped up and be thrown out 
next ; and as the same quantity of pure air 
must enter up the hatches and port-holes at 
every stroke, as is thrown out by the cylin- 
ders, it will be understood how the whole air 
in the ship must in the course of a few hours 


be completely changed, especially as any 
number Of barrels may be used that may be 
required, either in their separate form or 
connected with each other. 

Baron Ch axles Philip de Thierry, Inte 
of the Parish of Saint George , Hanover - 
square , Middlesex ; for a Bit for Coach 
and Bridle Uses , which said Bit he calls , 
The Humane Sqfcty-bit. Sept 20,1819* 
The humane safety-bit is made with an 
additional bar or poit, or mouth, which is so 
fitted upon the two cheeks of the bit as to 
slide thereupon, or therein ; and, by the ac- 
tion of the curb-rein, it can be made to slide 
on the cheeks or in the cheeks, or separate 
itself from, and recede from, the other bar, 
port, or mouth, which goes across the horse’s 
mouth in the usual manner, and is firmly 
united at the two ends, to the two clieeks of. 
the bit. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

John Read, of Horsmanden, Kent, Gen- 
tleman ; for an improvement on syringes. 
July 11, 1820. 

James White, of Manchester, Lanca- 
shire, Civil Engineer ; for certain new ma- 
chinery, adapted to preparing and spinning 
wool, cotton, and other fibrous substances, 
and uniting several threads into one; and 
also certain combinations of the said new 
machinery with other machines, or with va- 
rious parts only of other machines already 
known and in use. July ll, 1820. 

Samuel Fletcher, of Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, Sadlers’-iron monger ; for an improve- 
ment on, or additions to, saddles, saddle- 
straps, saddle-girts, and saddle-cloths, by the 
application of certain known materials, hi- 
therto unused for that purpose, July 11, 

1 820. 

• William Davis, late of Brimscomb, but 
now of Bourne, near Minchin Hampton, 
Gloucestershire, Engineer ; for certain im- 
provements in machinery for shearing or 
cropping woollen and other cloths requiring 
such process. July 11, 1820. 

John Grafton, of Edinburgh, Civil En- 
gineer ; for a new and improved method or 
methods of distilling the products of' coal, 
and carbonising coal, in the process o£mak- 
ing gas used for the purpose of illumination. 
July 11 , 1820. 

Matthew Bush, of Battersca-fields, Sur- 
rey, Calico-printer ; for an improvement on 
a machine, now in use, for printing silks, 
linens, calicos, woollens, ana other similar 
fabricks ; by means of which improvement 
shawls and handkerchiefs can be printed 
with one or more colour or colours, and 
whereby linens, calicoes, silks, woollens, 
and other fabrics of the like nature, intended 
for garments, can be printed with ftpo or 
more colours. July 20, 1820. 

Robert Bowman, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire ; for improvements in the construc- 
tion of looms for weaving various sorts of 
cloths, which looms may be set in motion by 
any adequate power. July qo, 182Q. 
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A Catalogue of the Library of the Athe- 
n *um, Liverpool. By George Burrell, Prin- 
cipal Librarian, bvo. pp. 434 . 

The jftfcetrtcum at Liverpool was established in 
the year 1798, and possesses an extensive and well- 
chosen collection at books. The Catalogue, now 
before .us, is Judiciously arranged under the six 
general classes of Theology, Belles Lettres, History, 
British History, Sciences and the Arts, and Juris- 
prudence. Government, and Politics, which are 
severally distributed into their appropriate divisions 
and subdivisions. It is rendered particularly useful 
by the mode vvhich the compiler has adopted, of 
distinctly noticing under their proper heads such 
treatises as are contained in miscellaneous works, 
or are annexed to publications on a different sub- 
ject. The contents of some valuable voluminous 
collections are also detailed ; and a brief description 
of others is occasionally subjoined (the Records, 
particularly, published by authority of Parliament). 
An index supplies the convenience of alphabetic 
reference; and the laws and regulations of the in- 
atitutian,vhh * list of proprietors and contributors, 
are prefixed. While we commend the accuracy 
and the intelligence evinced in the compilation of 
this Catalogue, it is but just to notice an omission, 
which possibly may have arisen from mere inad- 
vertency, though we cannot but regret its occur- 
rence: — the plan of arrangement, and all the 
above-mentioned peculiarities, which add utility 
and value to the present performance, are entirely 
copied from the Catalogue of the Royal Institution, 
digested by their librarian, Mr. Harris, without the 
•tightest acknowledgment. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Original Letters to the Right Hon. Henry 
Flood, principally from Lord Charlemont. 

4 tO. 18S. 

Posthumous Letters from various cele- 
brated Men ; addressed to Francis Colman, 
and George Colman the Elder ; with Anno- 
tations and Occasional Remarks. By George 
Colman the Younger. 4to. ll. 5s. boards. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal 
over the Alps. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With 4 maps. las. bds. 

Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, or a Re- 
ply to the Notice of the New Greek Thesau- 
rus inserted in the 44th Number of the 
Quarterly Review. By E. H. Barker, O.T.N. 
To which are added, the Jena Reviews of 
Mr. Blomfield’s Edition of Callimachus and 
iEschyli Persae, translated from the German. 
8vo. 4S. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Latin Grammar, which, from its pecu- 
liar Adaptation to the Faculties chiefly em- 
ployed in the Acquisition of Language, is 
rendered more simple and concise than any 
Latin Grammar hitherto published. By an 
experienced Teacher. 

This work professes much, but really merits at- 
tention. Several of the positions, we doubt not, 


REGISTER. 

will be combated merely because they are new : 
such as, “ That the words of the classic author 
should never be put out of their order.** And is 
it not obvious, that to disorder is to destroy the 
language l — to pull down instead of building up l 
— “ That the Egyptian task of a beginner's turning 
English into Latin., is productive sf— -not Latin, 
but a barbarous cempwriiiiiu resembling it 1 — That 
the maaufiteture mf verses, so much toiled at, 
under pretext of giving a relish for the ancient 
Rhythmus, is a cheat oa the ear, since the versifi- 
er’s own recitation is at variance with his rules of 
melody 1** In short, this little book boldly attacks 
a host of prejudices. It threatens, too, the total 
expulsion of our Vocabularies, Exercises, and Non- 
sense-verses-books ; and will leave us nothing but a 
dictionary and the classics. 

The Establishments of M. Emmanuel de 
Fellenberg, at Hoffwyl, considered with 
reference to their Claim upon the Attention 
of Men in public Stations. By the Count 
Louis de Villevieille. as. 

Exercises for Greek Verse ; consisting of 
extremely literal Translations, from the 
Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocri- 
tus, the Fragments of the Comic Poets, 
Aristophanes, and Euripides, with short 
Notes. By the Rev. Edmund Squire, M.A., 
Master of Felsted School. 7s. boards. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon, in Greek and English. 
Intended as an Initial Book in learning the 
Greek Language. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
A M., Author of the “ Rudiments of the 
Greek Language.*' lamo. 4s. 

The Greek Primer, or a Praxis on the 
various Terminations and Formations of 
Nouns and Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
including Rules for the Genders of Nouns, 
Conjugation of Verbs, &c. with copious 
Lists of Examples. Greek and English. 
By D. B. Hickie. lamo. 4s. 6d. 

The Private Tutor ; or Thoughts upon 
the Love of Excelling, and the Love of Ex- 
cellence. 

This is an alluring title, and we opened the little 
volume to which it b attached with lively expec- 
tations of delight. Had it but kept its “ word of 
promise to our hope,” how rich a treat we might 
have eqjoyed 1 The distinction, as we conceive, 
between tl)e Love of Excelling, and the Love of 
Excellence, might admit of the most philosophical, 
refined, and interesting analysis. We are hot pre- 
pared to supply the deficiencies of the publication 
before us : but we can faintly picture to ourselves 
what its mode of treatment would have been, had 
such a text been selected by a Burke, or a Johnson. 
The nice shades of difference which, we can sup- 
pose, they would have gradually detected, and 
skilfully have separated and defined; the amusing 
contrasts which they would have set before us; 
the admirable illustrations, which, from their ex- 
tensive erudition, we might have been secure of 
encountering; the nervous eloquence wtTh which 
the whole would have been drawn up ; these, united' 
to their own dignified reflexions, and lofty flights 
of morality, would, indeed, have produced a book . 
the most masterly and exquisite I May a subject 
zed by vjOOQIC 
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so comprehensive, so ever y *ty worthy of felling 
into distinguished hands, And some champion capa- 
ble of doing justice to its claims, 1 jind of realizing 
the sketch we hare traced of what It might have 
been rendered. 


f IK K ARTS. 

Napoleon Medals. 

This history of the celebrated series of Napo- 
leon Medals, we hear, is written by M. Tenon, 
from whose designs they were executed. It is 
valuable for its copious and authentic account 
of the events commemorated by the medals, os 
well as for the taste and knowledge it displays as a 
stork of art. 

Rides and Walks round London. By J. 
H asset To be completed in 94 Parts, each 
containing five Views, coloured in imitation 
of Drawings. The descriptive part forms a 
most complete and accurate Guide to the 
cMfghtful and interesting Scenery which sur- 
rounds the Metropolis, to the extent of 30 
miles. Part I. 2s. Od. Large paper, 4s. , 

HISTORY. 

Memorials of the Reformation under the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and €tu. 
Mary, with the Original Papers, Records, 
fee. By John Strype, M. A. 7 vols. 8vo, 
with new Indexes, 5l. 5s. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the present time. 
By Hannah Adams, of Boston, America. 
Uao, 12a. boards. 

LAW. 

An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act (passed 20th July), with a 
qopiov8 Index* By G. P. Andre wes. Attor- 
ney at Law. Price od. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the Relative Duties and 
Rights of the Subject. By Joseph Chitty, 
jun. Esq. of the Middle Temple. Royal 8va. 
*1. is. 

MtDIOFNX AFO 80ROIRV. 

Letters on the Present State of the Prac- 
tice of Physic and Surgery (First Series) ; 
Intended to give a comparative View of par- 
ticular Systems of Medical Education. 3s. od. 

A Toxicological Chart ; in which am ex- 
hibited at one View the Symptoms, Treat* 
meat, and Modes of detecting the various 
Britons, Mineral y Vegetable and Animal, 
according to the latest Experiments arid 
Observations. By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 2s. 6d. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of 
Epik^ay, as connected with the Physiology 
ofAaum&l Life and Muscular Motion; wfcfe 
C«*» ittustsativc of a new and success&A 
Method of Treatment. By John G. Mam* 
ford, Surgeon, Bath, l vol. 8vo. 7s. 

1 MISCELLANEOUS. 

.The Parlour Portfolio; or PostrChiise 
Companion. By A. M. Bigtgham. 8vo. 21 s, 
The Incomparable Game of Chess deve- 
loped after a new method of the greatest fa- 


cility; trambfcti feaun tbeJtBliam ;<rf PteRiU 
ooh tfelyRio, by J; 8*Bfrghara£rJ£sq;i; so* 
which is prefixed* a Letter oh thti Origin of 
the Game, by Eyies lcwiivEsq, 8yo. a 
A Selection of 5,o Games from th ooe 
played by the Automaton Chess Flayer* 
during its exhibition in 1820* 3s. Ad* i 

The Gwelphs (of former times) ; of, thti 
Oppressor and the Heroine. 1 1 ' * 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Volume II.., i IUustrated by L En- 
gravings. 4 to. SL 3s. , : , J ,-y lh Ji 

The Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London ; with Engravings, Vol. IV, 
Part I. ll. 13s. t j 

Collections relative to the Claims at tfee 
Coronations of several of the King? of Eng^ 
land, beginning with King Richard IL being 
curious and interesting Documents, derived 
from authentic Sources. 8m 5k 

An Account of the Imprri Yemen W on Qtt* 
Estates of the Marquess of StifftSrd, iti Hid 
Comities of Stafford and Salop, and ori ih'c 
Estate of Sutherland. With Remarks, By 
James Loch, Esq. 8vo. J2s. boards^ 

The Official Navy-List, conecteti to^hc, 
end of June 1820. 

A Key to the Regalia, or the Bmbtemfiiks 
Design of the various forms observed in the 
Ceremonial of a Coronation; interspersed 
with unpublished Anecdotes of the late King; 
By the Rev. Jonas Dennis, of Exeter-college, 
Cneford. 8 vo. 7s. 

A Second Volume of the Sketch-Book df 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 8vo. 12s. 

The Round Table, the Order and Solem- 
nities of Crowning the King ; and the Dig- 
nities of his Peerage : with remarks in viur 
dication of both. 4s. 

Aphorisms ; or, a Glance a t Human Na- 
ture, in Original Maxims, tvo. Sfe Ad . 

f 

NATURAL HISTORY.,, . 

A Treatise on the Seotient Faeuky, and 
Principles of Human Magn e ti sm ; Trans- 
larod, from the French of Count Redettt, 
and elucidated with Notes, by Francis Cor- 
baux. Esq. of Wiitfcheiseal svo. 7 s. 

The Botanist's Companion ; otyan Into* 
duction to the Knowledge of Psacticai Bo- 
tany, and the psestif Plant*. 9 vets. i9mo. 
12 S. ... • - - . 

Court or, the Peers of King Coal : 

and the Err ants ; or, a Survey of British 
Strata; with explanatory Notes. l-imo. 
as. edi ■ ■ • 

Green’s Botanical Dictionary; or UuIvcn 
sal Herbal. In 2 vols, 4to. ; wrth the plates 
tolouted and plain. ■ } 

A Compendium bf the Orritiiiotogy of 
Great Britain ; vtith a Reference .fc thc Ana- 
ttttay and Physiology of Bi ids. By-John At- 
lcinson, F. L. S. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

: Taxidermy, or a complete Treatise on the 
Art of preparing^ mounting, and preserving 
every Object rif- Natural History fbr Mu- 
seums. - 1 vol. ismo. 7s: dd; 

Pomarium Britannicum, an Hjstdrieriand 
Botanical Account of Fruits knoWn in Greit 
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BrilaMi; »tha&ftte'«bl«i9id*Ptafei t minting 
tor thp {iagr 'of JYncd fixation. By Henry 
FhiUxpsi Bdyai 8 to. iL ig. 

This is * very useful and entertaining Volume, 
ctttafnfehettcKng the history, mode of culture, bad 
properties of all the Fruit* raised In Great Britain; 
with many valuable directions and suggestions. 

It is the first history of the kind j and will, we 
have no doubt, become a general favourite. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, AND TALES. 

Lochid ; or the Field of Culloden, a Ro- 
mance, in three volumes. 

This romance is an excellent imitation of the 
author of Wavcrley’s most interesting productions. 

It is, indeed, perhaps, scarcely fair to give It this 
sweeping character, for its author has rather fol- 
lowed in the track, and adopted the general man- 
ner of his great predecessor, than copied his par- 
ticular beauties. Lika him, he has interwoven 
great national events with private history— like 
him he has chosen Scotish scenery, and has chiefly 
portrayed Scotish characters — like him he has 
evinced a sympathy with the old Jacobite enthu- 
siasm of the Highland chiefs. But his characters 
are original, and drawn with a free and fearless 
hand. HW most essential inferiority to the author 
of Waverlcy consists in the comparative pettiness 
of liis details — in the want of those grand masses 
of interest which so expand and fill the imagination 
of the reader, and leave so deep and indelible an 
impression on the memory. But his narrative is 
more clearly connected, and with, more natural 
links. His theme, as will be anticipated from the 
title, is the disastrous expedition of Charles Ed- 
ward, which has been only partially interwoven 
with the narrative in Waverley. It breathes a 
spirit of sympathy with that gallant adventurer 
and his partisans, which is very pleasing, now 
that it must be confined to poems and romances. 
We would not resign our freedom for an old song 
or a new novel ; but we have no objection to the 
cause of the Stuarts now that it is desperate. 
The subversion of civil and religious liberty was 
once to be dreaded in its success ; but now there is 
nothing left but its feeling of old attachment, and 
the romantic darings and sufferings of its adherents. 
We recommend this work, therefore, for its in- 
teresting theme, and from the spirited and genial 
way in which it is treated. 

Tales, founded on Facts. By M. A. 
Grant, author of ‘ Sketches of Life and 
Mauncrs, with Delineation of Scenery/ &c. 
&c. containing Ellen ; Mary, or the Cap- 
tive ; Glencoe ; The Author. 7s. boards. 

In these simple but interesting tales, Mrs, Grant 
has availed herself of alfecting incidents in real 
life; and has woven them into a very pleasing 
form well, adapted to her principal object, tliat of 
offering impressive lesson# of virtue to the young 
and inexperienced. 

St. Kathleen, or the Rock of Dunnismoyle ; 
a Novel, by the Author of * Redmond the 
Rebel/ Sec. 4 vols. 12mo. ll. 2s. 

The Chieftain of the Vale. By George 
West. 3s. Gd. 

Hulnc Abbey. By Mrs. Frederick Layton, 
formerly Miss Jemima Plumptree. 3 vols. 

Sir. Francis Darrell ; or, the Vortex. A 
Novel. By R. C. Dallas, esq. Author of 
‘ Percival/ * Aubrey/ 4 Morland/ Sec. &c. 

In 4 vols. ll 8s, boards. 

Digitizet 
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Sappho ; a Tragedy, in five acts, (rdnti 
lated fiom the German of F. Grillparier. 

This tragedy, as appears from the translator** 
preface, was received with extraordinary success 
at the theatre of Vienna, where its youthful author 
was crowned with laurel on the stage, and accom- 
panied home in triumph. It was honoured with the 
especial patronage of the Emperor of Austria, and 
performed nearly a hundred nights in succession. 
It has none of the usual qualities of the German 
drama — having neither startling paradox, nor me, 
taphysical depth, nor even any allusions to fate 
regarded by the most popular German critics aa 
essential to tragedy. In style it is copied in a 
great degree from the French — its whole texture 
being wrought of love— and Its speeches long, and 
declamatory, though often filled with besotife! 
Imagery and felicitous turns of expression. . It 
has, at the same time, a festal splendor about at 
which is above the French taste, and is softer and 
more luxurious than the glory of the Greek models. 
Its interest arises solely out of the love of Sappho 
to.Phaon,and his preference for Melitta, one of her 
slaves. The lovers fly together — but are brought 
back to the presence of Sappho— whq, after a 
struggle, resolves to forgive them, and end her own 
life and miseries. She arrays herself In a bright 
purple mantle, crowns her temples with laurel, 
takes a golden lyre in her hand, and solemnly 
approaches Phaon, whom she thus addresses with 
affecting calmness : 1 

I love thee; yes, thou still art dear to me, 

And ever wilt ; but as a fellow-traveller 
With whom the chance of Fortune may unite«s 
For a short journey in the self-same vessel ; 

But that completed, each departs his way ; 

And yet we sometimes recollect with fetidness 
The pleasing, kind associate of our way. 

Her voice falters — she Implores Phaon, who 
addresses her with emotion, to be tranquil a»«f let 
tjwjr parting be In pence— calls for the sacred fire 
to be lighted on the altar of Venus, and diene 
kneeling, solemnly thanks the gods for the gifts od 
divine poesy, and implores them now to crown her. 
The sacred flame rises — she calls out with an air 
of inspiration that her prayers are heard — kisses 
Phaon as friend from a far country, and Melitta 
as a mother — and then hurries to the altar of 
Venus, retires to an elevation on the shore, 
stretches her hands over the lovers, and precipi- 
tates herself from the rock into the sea^l&V 
piece would certainly have met with little ramfr* 
on the English stage, from the paucity of iU Ad- 
dents, and the length of Its speeches ; but, as 
poem, U was well worthy of translation. As its 
author is young, be is tuuUmVtedly a poetqf.rich. 
promise, and we rejoice , to hail his suqfess' in 
Vienne, which is, as yet, behind many parUroC 
Germany in literary spirit. The translation is. 
yery elegant and faithfuL 

Sacred Lei aw re ; o t Pons da R$Hg)bofr 
Subjects. By the Rriv. Enact* Hodgson, 
A. M. vicar of Bokewell, author df *The 
Friends, PoetA/ die. one vot. foolscap^ 8V& 
This little volume contains the belt ttferett poetry 
which we have lately s edn. It breathes a spirit of 
deep yet genial piety. We. are sorry. that the 
author has imitated that wretched and tawdry 
piece of sfcklysenthnenfalityThc Dearth of'A&el, in 
his piece on' the same stibjchL Hctiriagliattyle 
epu bo more opposite to itefppue simpikity fahthe 
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Bible. On tlie whole, however* we cardial] jr re- 
commend this work, especially to the young % 

Tabelja - Cib^ria— T,be , Bill pf Jfare ^ , a 
Latin Poem, unplicUly uansjatctl My i 

explained in ct>pp*i*.*nd jm*reetipg> T QtCS - twhifchU *Sto QL. . ....... ........ 

relating to ihe.aeaaoreitof.CastiQnoBkyrand . 

the mysterioas Art^lCooLerf^ w«t»b rnvAp- l * 


petickx upotv-thti Hiatoryv Alt -xf Making, 
and Norndnetamn* of Wineef fcaaH 4». 
ioe.od. beanfe: i,t! ' ,tr '"’" a 

sportive writer tins In this poem presented 
the world with a rich treat] ah exquisite dish well 
cooked and served up in style. The notes consti- 
tute an agreeable dessert. 

The iWpghts of One that Wanderetb ; a 
Poem, in Four Books, of Reveries on the 
World, Kings, Prostitution, and Death. By 
William Andrew MitchcK. 5s. 

Lyric Hymns. By Edwaid Atkyns Bray. 
4s. 

Sultan Sham and his Seven Wives: an 
Historical, Romantic Heroic Poem, in Th/$e 
Cantos. By Hudibras the Younger* 

A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on the 
6ubject of Missions, Schools, and BibleS. 
By a Non-Confabulist. 2s. 

Prometheus Unbound ; a Lyrical Drapia 
jn Four Acts, with other Poems. By Petqy 
Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. os. 

Poems founded on the Events of the War 
in the Peninsula. By the Wife of an Officer. 

BVO. pp. 1M. 

The first of these poems, “ A Sketch written in 
the year 1814,” contains a rapid and bold view of 
the British Commander’s victorious career, from 
his landing in Portugal to the restoration of the 
Botlrbons. This line of unparalleled glory is traced 
by the fair Writer with a glowing pen, animated 
by the proud feelings of a British wife, and a high 
spirit of poetical enthusiasm. With a generous 
Impartiality she eSlogises the principal great ac- 
tions of the several Generals under the Duke ; and 
gives to England, Ireland, and Scotland, their due 
•hare of praise. 

The second poetan, “The Convent Ben,” is Com- 
posed ia infcgolaf stanza* and metre, with mu6h 
power and elegance of language, and fervid beauty 
of description. The incidents are not crowded, 
nor ob*cure ; the circumstances are romantic, but 
strictly probable j the touches of passion are ex- 
alted by noble sentiments of public and private 
duty, and by the chastened spirit of feminine eleva- 
tion with which they are painted. The characters 
are brought home to the bosom of the reader hy 
the forte of individual identity. Ronald, the heroic 
and unfortunate lover, is a native of *• the etntratd 
<rf»-(the sent Is not Irish.) His (Head, THz- 
artiiur, is a young English officer under his oonf- 
jnan<L whose whole soul is animated with the hope 
of obtaining glory in the service of his country. 
The lovely sister Clara, the daughter of a Spanish 
hfoMeman, who had been murdered in his owp 
mansion by some predatory bands of the French, 
possesses the gentle graces of sensibility, with firm- 
ness of soul arising from a deep impression of her re- 
tigious vow. Her gratitude to the British officers, as her 
deliverers, and the allies of her country y her ardent 
and modest affection for ftanald? her sever* strug- 
gles; her resolute adherence Ao her tenet ef stetne; 
the fell of her generous lover at Talavera; her 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Constantine lAtf E\%4tf<F, or an Evening at 
Moaht Yerbont * By 

Junius Becuudbw 3 : 1 Jlil 

Thought nnd tiri’thriBtefil- 

Tion of i^Peatabwy • &. nI 

• AppeW ** 

and Merchants of the Uniidi 

tbti tifojKWdd^lan for 

dirm to DaitmaotN Prfoohr, 

the Mtatfare of ocmderdrtg ’iftfpMffetalfe 

Building into a PfctiitemtarV,:fifcfr 

tion and Clasorficatihn of ^eRd qvkdky Of* all 

Agcm By Hefify W'd«0n.^i^ *>no ?& 

. vBocnefomgr aW 

Somebody else.. By** Aifcho tht#S- 
Betas! House ahatiJ&ids Stiihi *> 
v* A iVintfiemio* otMTiOwaristifaBifbd tee 
Relief of tbfe PisttiesS^ Wbrteog^'C teAh i ^ toi 
Reply to the Misconceptions 3 bf aWHteitlh 
NO. <5* bf the Edmbhfgh Reviews 
An inquiry ’oonoerorag Moneys aptixfoll 
Dcvetopttnent of the Operation ^ndeEAoris 
oTtfifc Baitk Restriction Lawi. By SanMdl 
Read. 7s. 6d. n % '■ * 

The Pblkkal Quixote* Ofthe Ativan lures 
ef the renowned Don Blackibo. JhrarBcfo 
and fos trusty Satire Scditiotuht £mbetyisbdd 
with woodveuto, ftoaa desigasAy CntikAank. 
4s. boards. * »w n 


RELIGION AND MORALS. ^ , , 4 t 

The Poor Girl’s Help -to a KnQ^pdgf, of 
the Hist Principles pf the Christian Religion, 
arid to jhc Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By Elizabeth Appleton, Author of “.private 
Education."’ &c &c. >23/^4.' 0T . 

per dozen to give away . y * , r r 

It is highly gratifying to see superior talent em- 
ployed in the improvment of the humble and ig- 
norant, and to witness the , bene vol *S>t vMefQons 
bf the more gifted and cultivated to 
paths of wisdom and virtue the sons and dapgktcxs 
of labour, whom tlie pressing uece^sUies, vf.li^e 
almost preclude from religious ^nd moi>Ijresean,b5Js 
and investigations. Miss Appleton la ork, of wAr 
-most strenuous and successful cdtup4tif«irs 1n t th» 
4*«e of virtue. She k' the true friend of fftfifttide 
simplicity, of the poor and unlettered. TCe^tiUe 
«f the dromiH whrk/ssufilinsnly ditlo— th« ob- 
jects of its contents, which consist of a femifijr 
explanation of the gxesf Scrtptui^doCArintit.df. the 
.creation, . fell, and redemption. <of . mppkbyl n thf 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supn^j tfyf duti^^r^r 
male* who are desirous lo t^e kortiiy jpartakeis 
flicrobf, particularly in the humtttf^wks jurlife, 
and in the capacities of tiaagftwri wmilf/Sdii, 
mistress, mother, ^nd.nnpgla^pHf ; a good selec- 
tion of prayers, &c. with explanations and direc- 
tions fefctfve fo Ih^xMrroh Serirlcfr. ' flffevnkole,. 
tMs is -aft >etidfenf AsMal u al' aiA mi 
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ttoofc, sad Hki Sty to be toy beneficial to those for 
s i w It b tosswfied; beta g ptibtkhed et s low 
pri — ; for general rfornfoHsh. 

Friendly Visits, being an attempt to pro- 
mote the Knowledge of Religious Truth, in 
19 Lectures, compiled from the Discourses 
of the late Dr. Padey. By Lombe Atthill, 
A. B. 2*.0d. 

New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons. 
8 to. 7s. 0d. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Series of important Facts demonstrating 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, drawn 
from the Writings of its Friends and Enemies 
in the First and Second Centuries. By J. 
Jones, LL.D. Author of a Greek Grammar, 
Ac. Ac. 6vo. 7s. 

An abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gos- 
wherein all the Passages are collated, 
and every Brent or Saying recorded by one 
or more of the Evangelists is briefly noted. 
The whole so arranged as to lay before the 
eye, at one view, the Chapter and Verse of 
the several Gospels in which any given pas- 
sage Is contained. 8ro. 6s. boards. 

Letters to a Protestant Divine in Defence 
ef Unitarlanism. By another Barrister. Se- 
cond Edition, with an Additional Letter. 8vo. 
0s. 0d. boards. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical 
inquiry into the Interpretation of the He- 
brew Scriptures ; with Remarks on Mr. Bel- 
lamy's new Translation, Ac. By the Rev. 
John Whittaker, M. A. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity ; as derived frtwn a View of the 
Reception which it met with from the World: 
an Essay. By the Author of ‘ Remarks on 
the Design of the Gospel.' 8vo. 4s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Rochester, in June, 1820. By 
John Law, D. D. Archdeacon of Rochester. 
Published at the request of the Clergy, 4 to. 
is* Od. sewed. 

' Hints for promoting Unanimity in Reli- 
gion. By a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. l8mo. sewed, is. 

tomography. • 

Collections fora Topographical and Histo- 
rical Account of Boston, and the Hundred 
of Strifbeck, in the County of Lincoln. By 
Pishey Thompson. Royal 8 to. nearly 500 
pages, with 90 Engravings. 

A Survey of Staffordshire. By Sampson 
Esdeswick, Esq. Collated with MS Copies ; 
and with Additkios and Corrections. By the 
Rev. Thomas Harwood, B. D. F.S.A. avo. 
iL la. 

If attamshkn— The History and Topogra- 
phy of the Parish of Sheffield, in the county 
ef York. By Joseph Hunter. 

An Appendix to the Descriptions of Paris. 
By Madame Domeicr. 

travels, Ac. 

Thsee Months passed in the Mountains 
East of Rome, during the Year lsio. By 
N*w Mowtmly Mao. — No. 80 . 


Maria Graham, Author of a * Journal of 
a Residence in India.' 8vo. ios. Od. 

In this entertaining Volume, the Author gives 
some very interesting Accounts of the Italian ban- 
ditti. The following reminds us of the wild Sketches 
of Salvator Rosa. Speaking of De Cesaris, a fe- 
noa bandit Chief; Mrs. Graham says, “He carried 
paper, pens, and ink, in a case in Us shoulder-belt: 
and, besides the Madonna, be had a crystal hung 
to his neck, with which * he taok the light out of 
men's eyes,* and thus easily overcame them. It 
was curious to And this humble copy of Rogero*s 
enchanted mirror among the mountain shepherds : 
but, like all uncivilised people, they believe In en- 
chantments, and most of them regarded De Cesaris 
as no mean wizard. In fact, be and many of his 
companions were men of come education and na- 
tural understanding. While their grosser fellows 
▼ere gambling and dancing, they amused them- 
selves with books; on this occasion, one of them 
read aloud from some old romance in rhyme, the 
others sitting round and laughing, or attending se- 
riously, as the nature of the subject was grave or 
gay; thus the night passed. They talked pretty 
freely with their prisoners about themselves and 
their habits of life, which they maintained arose 
from necessity rather than choice. Th;v showed 
them the heart and picture of the Madonna, which 
each had suspended from his neck, sayings * We 
know that we are likely to die a violent death, but 
In our hour of need we have these,* touching their 
muskets, ‘to struggle for our lives with, and this,' 
kissing the image of the Virgin, * to make our 
death easy.' This mixture of ferocity and super- 
stition is one of the most terrific features in the 
character of the banditti of Italy. Nor is it con- 
fined to them only : when a man who has led a bad 
life begins to feel remorse of conscience, and to 
despair of pardon hereafter, the vulgar belief that 
a death on the scaffold, where the priest attends to 
whisper absolution into the ear of the culprit as 
the axe descends, is a sure road to Heaven, has 
been known to induce the poor wretch to commit 
some heinous crime, that he may gain that happi- 
ness, by a violent and disgraceful death, which he 
fears he has forfeited by a sinful life.** 

USEFUL ARTS. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, 
caculated for making excellent Wines from 
all the various Fruits of this United Coun- 
try. 8vo 7s. 

The Cottager's Manual, for the Manage- 
ment of his Bees, for every month in the 
year, both on the suffocating and depriving 
System. By Robert Huish, Author of the 
* Treatise on the Management of Bees;* 
Secretary to the Apiarian Society, Ac. Ac. 

9S. 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Roads and 
the Horses ; with Suggestions relating to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought to be 
imposed, and a few Remarks on the Forma- 
tion of Roads. By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. 
0s. 

Rules for repairing Roads, drawn up from 
the Evidence of Mr. Telford and Mr. 
M‘A<fcu»s. avo. 2s. 

The New Practical Gager. By M. Hey. 

1 vol. svo. 10s. 0d. 
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LITERARY REPORT, 

Lady Morgan is proceeding rapidly in Prejparin&for publication^ n -j 

the completion of her Work on Italy. . The Abbot, Uy Author of 1 Wayerlcy/ 

We learn that Sib R. Ker Porter is pre- Sefy 3 vols. I2njk. 
paring for the press, Travels during the last ,A,Series of Designs fbr Private Dwellings, 
four years, which embrace a vast extent of lithographed in quarto ; comprising PcrspeC- 
country ; namely, almost all that comprised tive elevations, and Plans of the several 
the ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- Stories, with explanatory references, by T. 
si an empires; from the banks of the Black Hedglland. 

Sea to the Euphrates, and fiom the Euphra- A Treatise on the Plague, designed tx> 
tes to the mouth of the Persian Gulph. The prove it contagions* from Phots founded 
Manners, Customs, and Costumes of the the Author’s experience during the Viajt*-, 
present race in these regions, are verv cu- tion of Malta in *8i3 ; with Observation* 
rrous, and will, we trust, be particularly de- on it* Prevention* Character, apd Treatr, 
lineated both with respect to their actual ment : to which is annexed an Appendix 
state, and with reference to the Manners of containing Minutes of the Author’s Evt- 
the ancient inhabitants. From a gentleman deuce, given before the Contagion Commits 
so oompetent, both with the pen and pencil, tee of the House of Commons, accompanied 
we have a right to expect a valuable Work by their Report. By Sir A. B. FaiJlk 
in most points of view, but especially in what M.D. fellow of the Royal College of Pfrj^ 
regards the interesting Antiquities of the prU sicians, ire. Sec. ! • . ><, 

mitive World. Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 

Preparing for the press, Letters from of Curve Lines ; also, a Treatise 4 >n . Mem* 
Spain, giving an Account of the principal theoretical and practical, By Mrwms Q* 
Historical and Political Events that have oc- Leslie.. , 

currcd in that Country, from the period of A Guide to the Stars ^ -being ap easy me- 
Ferdinand VII.’s return dn 1814, until the thod of knowing the relative position pf tb* 
Revolution ; also Anecdotes and Observa- fixed Stars, from the first to the th^rd magav* 
tions on Public Characters, Religion, Litera- tude, in 4to. with 12 Plates,. By HEtfkir 
ture and Manners. Brook. 

W. M. Mason, Esq. has in forwardness A Treatise on Domestic Chemistry, eoit- 
for publication, the History and Antiquities taining Instructions for making good and 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Patrick; wholesome Bread, Beer, Wme, Vinegar* 
Dublin, in a quarto volume, with seven en- Pickles, &c- By Mr. Aocum. 
graving*. Lectures on the Book of Revelaboo, belng 

Miss Ben ger has nearly ready for publi- the substance of forty-four Discounts, 
cation, the life of Ann Bolcyn, Queen of preached at Olpey, by the Ray. H* Gxoiwrt 
Henry VIII. being the first of a Scries of Xett. 

Historical Female Portraits. In Two octavo volumes, the Holy Bible 

The Author of * Dr. Syntax in Search of arranged in Chronological and Historical 
the Picturesque,’ is preparing another Work order, that the whole may be read in. one 
under the title of Doctor Syntax in Search Of uniform connected History. By the R*w„ 
a Wife, with twenty-four Designs by Row- G. Townsend. 

landson. Anti-Scepticism, or an Inquiry into th* 

Mr. i. NqsLE, of Edinburgh, is preparing Nature and Philosophy of Language a* Con- 
an Arabic Vocabulary ami Index for Rich- nectcd with the Sacred Scriptures* Bydao 
ardgon’s Arabic Grammar, with Tables of Author of The Philosophy of Elocupom* 
Oriental Alphabets, Points, and Affixes. In an octavo volume, the Scripture Tea* 

Mr. Brookshaw, (author of that cele- ti monies to the Divinity of Christ, collected 
brated Work, the “ Pomona Britaimioa,”) and illustrated. By the Rev. G. Holden. 
will shortly produce the first Two Parts of an A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Pro- 
entirely new Work on Fruit, intituled, the testants of the South of France, during the 
“ Horticultural Repository,’* containing De- Years 1914, 1815, and 1816. By Mark 
lineitions of the best Varieties oftbediffe- Wilks. In l vol. 8vo. Illustrated with a 
rent Species of English Fruit : to which are Chart of the Department of the Gard. 
added, the Blossoms and Leaves, in those Principles of Education, Intellectual, 1 Mot 
instances in which they are judged neces- ral, and Physical. By the ReV. 1 Ai*vCk**» 
sary : accompanied with full Descriptions of rente*, LL.D. 1 vol, kvoJ ■' . l - 

their various Properties. Sec, It will be com- Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hima 
pleted in about 26 Parts, price 5s. each. Mind, by the late Dr. ThouB^wiwn, 
Mr. Aipin is preparing for publication, are printing. in three octavo volumes, 
an Account of the Naval and Military A Translation of a Memoir written by 
Exploits which have distinguished the Count Louis dqYel lev ieille, on the Establisri- 
Reign of George the Third . The Work ment for Education of M. Fellenbcrg at 
will be embellished with coloured plates. Hoffwyl, will soon appear. 

The Rev. R. N. Turner, of Denton, is The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or Letters 
engaged on anew Metrical Version of the from Gloudestetehtre. Edited f iriR 

^ Psalms, adapted to be sung in Churches. fen mg, Oie Younger. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


The aticution of the country is still 
rivetted to the one single object which 
has occupied it now for above ivyo 
months. Since our last, indeed, the 
ip tensity of that attention has been con- 
siderably increased, for the actual pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty have been 
commenced : the die is cast ; the step is 
taken, from which it is now impossible 
to recede; and the morals of the coun- 
try are likely to be shaken to their very 
centre. Hitherto, as our readers must 
have observed* we have scrupulously ab- 
stained from delivering any opinion on 
cither side of this momentous question, 
hut have confineu*fcurselves to a simple 
recapitulation of the various facts and 
occurrences connected with the trans- 
action, which will become, hereafter, 
matters of historical record. This course 
we shall continue to pursue, with one 
exception. We cannot — we will not — 
attempt to detail the charges which have 
been solemnly arrayed against the Queen. 
Those whose curiosity requires to be 
gratified by their developement, can ob- 
tain their wish by perusing the daily 
papers. For ourselves, feeling that the 
pages of this work are of a more perma- 
nent nature than the journals of the day 
— knowing that this Magazine finds its 
way into families — that it remains on the 
breakfast and the library table — that it 
may be opened and read months and 
years hence, when all the fleeting interest 
which now attaches to the Queen’s case 
will have subsided— conscious as we are 
of all these circumstances, we deem it 
no more than our duty to sacrifice the 
present to the future, and to respect the 
morals of the country rather than the 
dictates of a transitory and doubtful in- 
terest. 

During the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the adjournment of Parliament 
and the meeting of the House of I^rds 
on the 17 th ult. her Majesty was chiefly 
occupied in receiving Addresses from va- 
rious individuals, and in returning an- 
swers to them, of a character which, we 
believe, her best friends deplored. It 
was observed, that each succeeding an- 
swer assumed a tone of increased acri- 
mony, till at length, the following letter, 
which she addressed to the King, or 
which some one addressed for her, and 
to which she was prevailed upon to affix 
her name, completed the climax. 

TIIE ftUEEN’s LETTER TO THE KING. 

Sir — A fter liic unparalleled and unpro- 
voked persecution which, during a serielof 


years, has been carried on against me, under 
the name and authority of your Majesty— 
and which persecution, instead of being mol- 
lified by time, time has rendered only more 
and more malignant and unrelenting — it is 
not without a great sacrifice of private feeling 
that I now, even in the way of remonstrance, 
bring myself to address this letter to your 
Majesty. But, bearing in mind that Royalty 
rests on the basis of public good ; that to this 
paramount consideration all othcTs ought to 
submit ; and aware of the consequences that 
may result from the present unconstitutional, 
illegal, and hitherto unheard-of proceedings ; 
— with a mind thus impressed, 1 cannot re- 
frain from laying my grievous wrongs onc-i 
more before your Majesty, in the hope that 
the justice which your Majesty may, by evil- 
minded counsellors, be still disposed to rc 
fuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and 
injured wife, you may be induced to yield to 
considerations connected with the honour 
and dignity of your Crown, the stability of 
your Throne, the tranquillity of your do- 
minions, the happiness and safety of your 
just and loyal people, whose generous hearts 
revolt at oppression and cruelty, and espe- 
cially when perpetrated by a perversion and 
a mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to ray character 
and sex forbids me to refer minutely to ihc 
real causes of our domestic separation, or to 
the numerous unmerited insults cflered me 
previously to that period ; but, leaving tb 
your Majesty to reconcile with the marriage- 
vow the act of driving, by such means, a 
wife from beneath your roof, with a n infant 
in her arms, your Majesty will permit me to 
remind you, that that act was entirely your 
own ; that the separation, so far from being 
sought for by me, was a sentence pronounced 
upon me, without any cause assigned, other 
than that of your own inclinations, which, 
as your Majesty was pleased to allege, were 
not under your controul. 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, 
chagrin at this decision of your Majesty, 
would have argued great insensibility 10 the 
obligations of decorum ; not to have dropped 
a tear in the face of that beloved child;whoie 
future sorrows were then but too easy to fore- 
see, would have marked me as unworthy of the 
name of mother; but, to have submitted to 
it without repining, would have ind catcd a 
consciousness of demerit, or a want of those 
feelings which belong to affronted and in- 
sulted female honour. 

The “ tranquil and confortable society” 
tendered to me by your Majesty, formed, in 
my mind, but a poor compensation for tbe 
grief occasioned by considering the wound 
given to public morals in the fatal example 
produced by the indulgence of your Majesty’s 
inclinations: more especially when 1 con- 
templated the disappointment of the nation, 
vrho-had so munificently provided for our 
edmioa^Olel^l^ad fondly cherished such 
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pleating . bopc» of bappif wtm arisjog from plumes to the ^ 

that. union, and wiio had hailed it with such and favour to the iMt conspicuous pf <ba»e 
affectionate and rapturous joy. abandoned and notorious ptijlirera. : j. + 

Hut, alas! even tranquillity and comfort Still there waa one whoee upright mind 
were too much for me to enjoy. From the lathing could warp, in whose breast in- 
very threshold of your Majesty's mansion justice never found a place, whose hand was 
the mother of your child was pursued by always ready to raise the unfortunate, and to 
spies, conspirators, and traitors, employed, rescue fhe oppressed. While that good and 
encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for gracious Father and Sovereign remained in 
the feet, and to plot against the reputation the exercise of his Royal functions, his un- 
and life of her whom your Majesty had so offending daughter-in-law had nothing to 
recently and so solemnly vowed to honour, fear. As long as the protecting hand of yoar 
to love, and to cherish. late ever-bcloved and ever-lamented father 

In withdrawing from the embraces of my was held over me, I was safe. But the me- 
parents, in giving my hand to the son of lancholy event which deprived the nation of 
George the Third and the Heir Apparent to the active exertions of its virtuous King, be- 
the British Throne, nothing less than a voice reft me of friend and protector, and of all 
from Heaven would have made me fear in- hope of future tranquillity and safety. To 
justice or wrong of any kind. What, then, calumniate your innocent wife was now the 
was my astonishment at finding that treasons shortest way to Royal favour ; and to lietray 
against me had been carried on and matured, her was to lay the sure foundation of bound- 
perLuries against me had been methodized less riches and titles of honour. Before 
and embodied, a secret tribunal had been claims like these, talent, virtue, long ser- 
held, a trial of my actions had taken place, vices, your own personal friendships, your 
and a decision bad been made upon those Royal engagements, promises, and pledges, 
actions, without my having been informed written as well as verbal, melted into air. 
of the nature of the charge, or of the names Your Cabinet was founded on this basis. You 
of the witnesses ? and what words can ex- took to your councils men, of whose persons, 
press the feelings excited by the fact, that as well as whose principles, you had inva- 
this proceeding was founded on a request riably expressed the strongest dislike. The 
made, and on evidence furnished, by interest of the nation, and even your own 
order of the father of my child, and my feelings, in all other respects, were sacrificed 
natural as well as legal guardian and pro- to the gratification of your desire to aggravate 
lector? my sufferings, and ensure my humiliation. 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprtce- You took to your councils and your bosom 
dented conduct of that Tribunal — conduct men whom you hated, whose abandonment 
which has since undergone, even in Pari ia- of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were 
ment, severe and unanswered animadver- their only merits, and whose power has been 
sions, and which has been also censured in exercised in a manner, and has been attended 
minutes of the Privy Council — notwith- with consequences, worthy of its origin, 
standing the secrecy of the proceedings of From this unprincipled and unnatural union 
this Tribunal — notwithstanding the strong have sprung the manifold evils which this 
temptation to the giving of false evidence nation ha$ now to endure, and which present 
against me before it — notwithstanding that a mass of misery and of degradation, accom- 
there was no opportunity afforded me of re- panied with acts of tyranny and cruelty, ra- 
butttug that evidence — notwithstanding all ther than have seen which inflicted on his 
these circumstances, so decidedly favourable industrious, faithful, and brave people, your 
to my enemies — even this Secret Tribunal Royal Father would have perished at the head 
acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pro- of that people. 

nounced my principal accusers to have been When to calumniate, revile, and betray 
guilty of the grossest perjury. But it was me, became the sure path to honour and 
now (after the trial was over) discovered, riches, it w r ould have been strange indeed if 
that the nature of the Tribunal was such as calumniators, revilers, and traitors, had not 
to render false swearing before it not legally abounded. Your Court became much less a 
criminal / And thus, at the suggestion and scene of polished manners and refined mter- 
request of your Majesty, had been created, to course than of low intrigue and scurrility.— 
take cognizance of and try my conduct, a Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, and foul 
Tribunal competent to administer oaths, conspirators, swarmed in those places which 
competent to examine witnesses on oath, had before been the resort of sobriety, virtue, 
Competent to try, competent to acquit or and honour. To enumerate all the various 
condemn, and competent, moreover, to privations and mortifications which I had to 
screen those who had sworn falsely against endure — all the insults that were wantonly 
me from suffering the pains and penalties heaped upon me, from the day of your de- 
which the law awards to wilful and corrupt vation to the Regency to that of my departure 
perjury . Great as my indignation naturally for the Continent — would be to describe 
must nave been at this shameful evasion of every species of personal offence that can be 
knd justice, that indignation was lost in offered to, and every pain short of bodily vio- 
pityfot hltn Wh« could lower his princely lenec^-that cam be inflicted on* any human 
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bmu^ BofoAc rf pw*nt,b«Kher, aftd father- tttfa, tndof the cntt sri u gcif faNrtg n Mi#in 
4i>-law, and my husbaad for my deadliest the enterprise : but err Hie mfeanttreswhich 
foe; seeing these who hare promised me hare been adopted to give 'firrid effect to 
xupportr bought by rewards to be amongst these preliminary proceedings, it is for me to 
myeocMUea; res trained from accusing my speak ; it is for me to remonstrate with your 
'fees ha the face erf the world, out of regard Majesty ; it is for me to protest ; it is for 
foe the character of the father of my child, me to apprize you of my determination, 
smd from a desire to prevent her happiness ! have always demanded * fair trial, 
from bring disturbed ; shunned, from mo- This is what 1 now demand, and this is re- 
tvres of selfishness, by those who were my fused me. Instead of a fair trial, I am to be 
siamal associates; living in obscurity while subjected to a sentence by the Parliament, 
>i ought to have been the centre of all that passed in 'the shape of a law. Against this 
was splendid ; thus humbled, 1 had one con- I protest, and upon the following grounds : — 
solation left — rite love of my dear and only The injustice of refusing me a clear and 
' child# ’ distinct charge, of refusing me the names of 

Tor permit me to ertjoythls was too great the witnesses, of refusing me the names of 
un indalgufkce. To see my daughter ; to fold the places where the alleged acts hate been 
her injury arms; to mingle my tears with committed; these are sufficiently flagrant 
heris ; * to receive her cheering caresses, and and revolting ; but it is against the constitu- 
te bear from her lips assurances of never- timt of (he Court itself that I particularly ob- 
ceasing love^thus to be comforted, con- ject, and that I most solemnly protest# 
soled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to Whatever may be the precedents as to 
be allowed me. Even on the slave-mart the Bills of Pains and Penalties, none of them, 
i cries “ Oh I my mother, ray mother ! Oh ! except those relating to the Queen of Henry 
my child, ray child r have prevented a se- the Eighth can apply here; for here your 
l*r*liQii of the victims of avarice. But your Majesty is the plaintiff. Here it is intended 
advisers, more inhuman than the slave- by the Bill to do you what you deem good, 

. dndets, remorselessly tore the mother from and to do me great harm . You are, therc- 
the child. fore, a party, and the only complaining 

Thus bereft of the society of my child, or party, 
reduced to the necessity of imbittering her You have made your complaint to the 
life by struggles to preserve that society, I House of Lords. You have conveyed to this 
resolved on a temporary absence, in the House written documents sealed up. A 
hope that time might restore me to her in Secret Committee of the House have ex- 
happier days. Those days, alas ! were never amined these documents. They have re- 
tocome. To mothers — and those mothers ported that there arc grounds of proceeding; 
who have been suddenly bereft of the best and then the House, merely upon that Rc- 
and most affectionate and only daughters — port, have brought forward a Bill containing 
it belongs to estimate my sufferings and my the most outrageous slanders on me, and 
wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my sentencing me to divorce and degradation. 
affliction 1 upon hearing of the death of my The injustice of putting forth this Bill to 
child, and upon my calling to recollection the the world for six weeks before it is even pro- 
last look, the last words, and all the affecting posed to afford me an opportunity of contra- 
circarattances of our separation. Such mo- dieting its allegations, is too manifest not to 
fners will seethe depth of my sorrows. Every have shocked the nation ; and, indeed, the 
being with a heart of humanity in its bosom, proceedings, even thus for, are such as to 
will drop a tear of sympathy with me. — convince every one that no justice is intend- 
Ahd will not the world, then, learn with in- ed me. But if none of these proceedings, if 
dignation, that this event, calculated to none of these clear indications of a determi- 
seften the hardest heart, Was the signal for nation to do me wrong had taken place, I 
new Conspiracies, and indefatigable efforts should see, in the constitution of the House 
for-tfhe dwitrftcftibft of this aflKcted mother? of Lords itself, a certainty that I could ex- 
1 YowrfMeJfatyhW torri my cbHd from me; pect no justice at its hands. 

£ yob hub deprived me of^the power of being Your Majesty’s Ministers have advised this 
• atband fo succotrtrhtr; you had taken from prosecution ; they arc responsible for the ad- 
--mo tba possibility of hearing of her last vice they give ; they are liable to punishment 
praym f of her mother ; you saw me bereft, if they fail to make good their charges ; and 
f forlorn, and broken-hearted ; and this was not only are they part of my judges, but it 
, 'tho moment you Chose for redoubling your is they who have brought in the Sill ; and it 
^jpcRCCtttiohs. is too notorious that they have always a mo- 

* * -Lef the WbfW pass fts judgment on the jority in the House; so that, without any 
' aooafittitihgfof 1 ^ Commission, in a foreign other, here is ample proof that the House 
fo rawtiy , cenisisrittg of inquisitors, spies, and will decide in favour Of the Bill, and, of 
uifesmefty to' discover, collect, ana arrange course, against me. , 

' J imtMia^bf -accusation tfgafnst your wife, But further, there are reasons lor your 
tow&flttplftiht hkvfog been cbmaiu- Ministers having a m^ority in this case, and 
let thb vforfd judge of the which reasons, do npt apply tp common 
' wjffoy UK. at of ambassadors 1 iri suen a bq^i- ' cases. Vour Majesty is the plaintiff •, to you 
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it belong* to appoint and to devare Pern.. 
Many of the present Peers hare been raised 
tOvthat dignity by yourself, and almost the 
whole can be, at your will and pleasure, for* 
ther elevated. The far greater port of the 
Peers hold, by themselves and their families* 
offices, pensions, and other emoluments, 
solely at the will and pleasure of your Ma- 
jesty, and these, of course, your Majesty can 
take away whenever you please. There are 
more than four-JIftks of the Peers in this 
situation, and there are many of them who 
might thus be deprived of the far better part 
of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should 
be found, in some Peers, likely to amount 
to a majority, a disposition, to reject the Bill, 
some of these Peers may be ordered away to 
their ships, regiments, governments, and 
other duties; and, which is an equally alarm- 
ing power, new Peers may be created, for the 
purpose, and give their vote in the decision. 
That your Majesty’s Ministers would advise 
these measures, if found necessary to render 
their prosecution successful, there can be 
very little doubt, seeing that they have 
hitherto stopped at nothing, however unjust 
or odiousi To regard such a body as a 
Court qf Justice^ would be to calumniate 
that sac rod name ; and for me to suppress an 
expression of. my opinion on the Subject, 
would be tacitly to. lend myself to my own 
destruction, as well as to au imposition upon 
the nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons I can discover 
no better grounds of security. The power 
of your Majesty^ Ministers is the same in 
both Houses ; and your Majesty is well ac- 
quainted with the fact, that a majority of 
this House is composed of persons placed m 
it by the Peers, and by your Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

It really giVee me pain to state these things 
to your Majesty ; and, if it gives your Ma- 
jesty pain, I beg that it may be observed, 
and remembered, that the statement has 
been forced from me. I must either protest 
against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly con- 
sen ting to it, suffer my honour to be sacri- 
ficed. Ho innocence can secure the accused 
•f the Judges and Jurors be chosen by the 
acouscr ; and if I wore tacitly to submit to a 
tribunal of this description, I 9houkl be in- 
strumental in my own dishonour. 

On these grounds 1 protest against this 
species of trial. 1 demand a trial in a Court 
where the Juror9 are taken impartially from 
amongst the people, and where the proceed- 
ings are open and fair. Such a trial 1 court, 
and to no other will I willingly submit. If 
your Majesty persevere in the present pro- 
ceeding, I shall, even in the Houses of Par- 
liament, face ray accusers ; but 1 shall re- 
gard any decision they may make against 
me as not in the smallest degree reflecting 
on. my honour ; and 1 will not, except com- 
pelled by actual force, submit to any sen- 


tence which shall 1 Tjfot be ptohbmrtfcd by 'stf 
Court of Justice. ' i* 

I hkve oow fnwkly laid before yon? Ms- 
jetty a statement. of my wrongs, and a deela-f 
ration of ray views. mad intsiuionn. You.' 
have cast upon.fme ovasy slue to whiob the 
female character is. liable. Instead of loving* 
honouring, and cherishing me, aareeably to* 
your solemn vow, you have pursued me. 
with hatred and scorn, and with all the 
means of destruction. You wrested from 
me my child, and with her my only comfort 
and consolation. You sent me sorrowing 
through the world, and even in my sorrows' 
pursued me with unrelenting perseenttosu 
Having left me nothing but ray ianooenoc, 
you would now, by a mockery of justice*- 
deprive me even of the leputatfott of po*«' 
sessing that. The poisoned bowl and, the 
poniard are means more manly than perjured 
witnesses and partial tribunals ; and they arc- 
less cruel, inasmuch as life is less valuable 
than honour. If my life would have satis- 
fied yoiir Majesty, you should haVc had it on 
the sole condition of giving me a pftace ijt 
the same tomb with my child.: bur, since 
yon would send me dishonoured to the grave* 

I will oesist the attempt with all the mean* 
that it shall please God to give me. 1 v j* 
(Signed) CAROLINE ft. 

Brandcnburgh House, August 7, 18^0. 

The above letter was sent by thri 
Queen’s messenger early jn. the morning 
of the 8th to the Cottage at Windsor* 
accompanied with a note to Sir Benja- 
min Bloomfield, wtitten by the Queeu* 
desiring Sir Beqjamin to deliver it lijttn 
mediately to >thc King. Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield being thep ai*rent*4he letter 
was received by Sir William K«ppeU* 
who forwarded it immediately i to Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, at Csurlton-houife, 
who returned it in the afternoon of the 
8th to the Queen, informing her Ma- 
jesty that he had reecivfed the Kluges 
commands and general instructions, that 
any communications that might be made 
should pass through the channel of bis 
Majesty’s Government. The Queen imt 
mediately dispatched a messenger with 
the letter to Lord Li verrool, desiring hi® 
Lordship to lay it before hie Majesty, 
Lord Liverpool was at Combe-wood* 
He retumea an answer that he would 
lose no time in laying k before the King. 
On the 1 1th, no reply, having been re- 
ceived, the Queen wrote again to Lord 
Liverpool, requesting information who? 
ther any further communication would 
be made on the subject of the letter tq 
his Majesty. Lord Liverpool wrote the 
same day from Corn be- wood, that bn had 
not received the King's commanda to 
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make any communication to her Ma«- 
jestv in consequence of her letter. 

\Ve presume, no person who read this 
letter, imagined for a moment it was 
intended to obtain an answer. • It is 
nominally addressed to the King, but, 
ditv, it is an appeal from the King, 
the Piriianferrt, ana the Constitution, to 
the passions of the people. 

On the 17 th the House of Lords as- 
sembled to proceed with the second 
reading of the Bill, or, in other words, 
with the trial of her Majesty. It was a 
day looked forward to with doubt and 
apprehension by the loyal and peaceable 
part of the community; every effort 
Having been made to excite the po- 
pular feeling, and even to alienate the 
soldiers from their allegiance. The ef- 
fects, it was supposed, would manifest 
themselves on tins day. The necessary 
pre antions for maintaining the public 
tranquillity were of course adopted. The 
whole civil power of the metropolis was 
called forth, and large bodies 01 military 
were aaeembltd within a few hours 
inarch. The different regiments of Horse 
and Foot Guards were also under arms, 
and the City Light Horse were on duty. 
Whether these preparations overawed 
the ill-disposed, or whether the inclina- 
tion to tumult and mischief had been 
exaggerated, we know not. The day 
passed off without the slightest popular 
excess of any kind. Lven Lord Castle- 
reagh’s windows were notbroken,though 
hundreds of the lower daMes assembled 
opposite h i 6 home, in consequence of 
the Queen having taken up her residence 
next door. Her M&jestJ w ent down pub- 
licly to the House of Lords, attended, of 
course, by an immense assemblage of 
persons. 

Before the Peers entered upon the 
painful subject of inquiry, more than one 
attempt toll 0 a\ert it altogether. 

The Duke of Leinster moved that the 
order for the second reading of the Bill 
should be rescinded ; hut, upon a division, 
the motion was lost by a large majority, 
the numbers being — contents, 40; non- 
contents, 'j(il. Another motion, similar 
in spirit, but differing in its form, was 
afterwards made by Earl Grey, and lost 
by nearly the same majority. Indeed, 
though we concur, in -ome measure, 
with the arguments u^cd by the latter 
nobleman, still we are of opinion that 
t he matter had gone too far to allow of 
any retrograde step King taken, with 
justice to all the parties concerned. It 
was impossible the (Jut en could remain 
in the situation in which she had been 


placed by the Bill of Paw* andPapakire. 
The preamble to < that Bill , must either 
have been (factored fake, or proved false. 
The former involved a monstrous suppo- 
sition ; the latter alone remained. There 
was a moment when the Queten, if such 
was her wish — which perhaps it was 
not— -might have escaped from the ordeal 
she is now undergoing. We allude to 
the address proposed by Mr.W 7 ilberfurce» 
and which was carried up by a deputar 
tion from the House of Commons. Had 
the suggestions of that address been lis- 
tened to, we have no hesitation m say- 
ing, it would have been hotter for the 
Queen, and infinitely better for the 
country. 

We have only further to add upofi 
this subject, that, on Saturday, Aug. 1£, 
the Attorney-General opened the charges 
against her Midesty, and concluded them 
on Monday, when witnesses were called, 
the examination of which will hardly be 
terminated, we imagine, at the period of 
our next Digest. 

In passing from this momentous topic 
to other events of a domestic character, 
we have first to 1 notice the death of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York. 
The declining state of her Royal High- 
ness’s health, for some time past, was 
such as prepared her friends and illus- 
trious relatives for the melancholy evqpt 
that has happened, and which took, place 
on Sunday morning, Aug. atOatlands. 
Her recovery had been despaired of by 
the faculty for several weeks. On Tues- 
day, Aug. 1 , the Dufchess experienced a 
relapse of her indisposition, which was 
communicated to the Duke in Londdn. 
His Royal Highness, in conseouehce, got 
his levee over with all possible speed, 
and after he had seen all the gentlemen 
on his list, he hastened in his single-horse 
chaise from his office in the Horse-Guards 
to York-house, where his travelling cha- 
riot and four horses were in readiness for 
his Royal Highness, and after remaining 
in York-houSe a few minutes, the Royal 
Duke left with all speed for Oatfauds. 
The Duchess recovering from the attack 
that evening, his Royal Highness returned 
to. London. 

On Saturday the Duchess was seized 
with another attack. An express was 
sent off* from Oatlands to apprise the 
Duke, and also to require the attendance 
of Sir H. Halford, who was unfortunately 
out of town. The Duke left London on 
Saturday afternoon for Oatiands with aH 
speed. The Duke found the Duchess 
in a very alarming state, in tojiicti she 
continued during the night, to die great 
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grief of his Royal Highness, the do- 
mestics, and inhabitants of Walton and 
Weybridge, wheae her Royal Highness 
was universally known and beloved. To 
satisfy their anxious solicitude and in- 
quiries, Mr. Were, the resident sureeon, 
who was in attendance upon her Royal 
Highness, issued a bulletin, but in an 
hour afterwards he had the painful task 
of adding to the bulletin the demise of 
the Duchess. The Duke was present 
at her expiring moments, and for some 
time previously. 

Her Royal Highness was privately 
buried at Weybridge on Monaay, Au- 
gust 14. 

We must not forget to mention, that 
Wooler, Major Cartwright, Edmonds, 
and others, were found guilty at the 
Warwick assizes for conspiring to re- 
turn Sir Charles Wolselcy to the House 


of Commons, as 1. tydliwiii Attorney 
for the town of Birmingham. It may 
be remembered that these parties were 
to have been tried at rite last spring 
assizes ; but in consequence of the sad- 
den illness of the Judge, (Mr. Justice 
Best,) it was unavoidably postponed. 
We are sure our readers will unite with 
us in thinking, that the defendants fully 
deserved to be convicted. A more 
daring violation of the law and of the 
constitution cannot easily be imagined ; 
for if Birmingham have a right to return 
a Member to Parliament, so may every 
other town and city which docs not now 
possess that privilege ; and, in that case, 
we should be blessed with a Radical Par- 
liament even before we had got rid of 
our Constitutional one. Sentence will 
not be passed upon the defendants till 
next term. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Thk season is now arrived, “ crowned with the sickle and the wh eaten sheaf,** which 
aflbrds the husbandman a prospect of reaping the bounty of Providence in “ full, mature, 
immeasurable stores.” 

The catting of Com commenced in the forward Midland Counties about the second 
week in August, but the general harvest was deferred to the third, and more northerly, 
even to the fourth week in the same month. The season being thus far advanced, the 
days rapidly shortening, the crops bulky, and considerably lodged and overgrown with 
bines, afford some probability that the termination may be protracted in the northern 
counties some weeks beyond the present time. 

It will be recollected that we have, from the commencement of last Spring, uniformly 
expressed our decided conviction of the flattering prospect of the growing crop of wheat, 
even when our contemporaries entertained apprehensions on account of the deficiency in 
the plant : we now feel satisfied our anticipations were correct, ind that the crops of grain 
in the present year, whether wheat, barley, or oats, are above an average produce ! and, 
compared with that of last year, will admit an increase of from 20 to 30 per cent !! 

We do not hesitate to declaie (nay, we speak from experience, and draw our conclusions 
from the proceeds of some of the finest com -lands in the kingdom) that the last was be- 
neath an average crop, and yet has England not only been able to subsist upon her own re- 
sources, but actually to purchase her grain of the British grower at lower prices than did 
afford him remuneration. 

We are happy to perceive that the lodged com has not sustained so much injury as might 
have been expected: the wheat ia partially affected by mildew, and the barley that put forth 
new blades from the old stems is dwinged in the kernel, but the evil is not so extensive as 
we at first imagined, nor will the general sample be much deteriorated. 

The uncertainty of turnip culture has this year been experienced in an eminent degree : 
in some districts they were never known to take more kindly, while in others it Ins been 
attended with infinite trouble to obtain a plant at all, and which has only been effected 
after a second, and even third sowing — we believe, however, that a late crop is now gene- 
rally secured, and that very few, if any, have failed entirely. 

The second-crop grasses afford an abundance of feed, but the marsh lands and upland 
grazing-grounds have suffered by the late drought. 

Prime beef is much in request, and somewhat scarce ; store-cattle also, and sheep (from 
the increased demand for wool) obtain higher prices. 

We see but little reason to congratulate the sportsman on the dawning of the shooting 
season : the backward state of the harvest will, in many places, circumscribe his beat, and 
pat a restraint upon him sufficiently perplexing after a six months* truce ; but worse than 
that, another enemy to the feathered tribe (namely, the grass-mower), together with an un- 
favourable batching season, have so shortened the coveys, that we fear but little en er g y ia 
required to complete the work of destruction. 
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vw** were to be gtilded by the course of exchange, we must state that the.com- 
ttt£rt£fc df-ffce fcountry continues to rise ; for the exchange is generally much in favour of 
ftftcain; Hot? ofi the Continent of Europe only, but throughout our mercantile con- 
nections. And - if we should take as our standard the present prices of the precious 
Mods, M wouki appear that the importation of those returns for value received, greatly 
•Meals the aqfortztiofc of theto as payments for debts contracted. It is certain, at the 
tfms tinio* Ihftt goods hove been exported in considerable quantities; and that, of many 
the stocks in the Warehouse* of the manufacturers are much reduced. In fact, 
report affirms, that several branches of manufacturing labour either have, within these 
few days, given additional wages to their operative hands, or are on the point of so doing. 
This indicates a movement somewhere ; and whether it be, as yet, in the quarter where 
It was expected, or in some other, is of little importance to the workman, to the raaster- 
J^dufatAfrei’, dr to the public. Possibly, the least likely places have proved the most 
Mfcety^ fbri wfc leafrt, that evert in' India, which not long ago was completely overstocked, 
fttitistt aftttlts'have at length begurt to find favour with the natives : and extensive consign^ 
Satin on* in preparation for sdrae ports of that immense territory. The returns from India 
have certainly increased in importance, in vafoe, and in merit ; and me India Company 
has determined to regulate the sales of Indigo, by fixing them to quarterly periods : viz. 
upon, or as near as conveniently may be to the third Tuesday in January, the second 
Tuesday in April, the second Tuesday in July, Ond the first Tuesday in October, in each 
year ; v to ^commence in latu ± no- iru*ff*cdiate sales to be held. Of this our friends in 
India wjfl take notice j and tfie rather as, probably, all trade entrusted to the Company 
will ultimately fall into a somewhat similar arrangement. • • 

East India productions have lately found a market, generally favourable ; they have 
mostly borne a small premium above the sale prices, but nothing extravagant, or singular, 
has lately come to our knowledge. There has been little doing in Spicks, but what has 
been doge has afforded a moderate profit. $ibxs have experienced a greater demand ; and 
will, it is presumed, justify those who have speculated on that commodity. Italian silks 
are higher by is. or as. per lb. than they were j which is attributed to demand for working 
up r for home consumption ; and, no doubt, th# article in general will feel she improve- 
ment. Silk appears to be becoming increasingly favourite with the public. 

Cotton is, at this moment, in rather a stagnant state of demand : extensive sales have 
been lately made ; and unless our information mislead us, extensive sales will shortly be 
made also, though we well know that a time must elapse during which to work up the 
quantities taken out of the market. We incline to think that Manchester has lately re- 
ceived orders tp no small amount j and that real causes of complaint among those who 
liave not exalted their expectations above what prudence and past experience would 
warrant will be but few. We understand that prices are raised among the workmen, fend 
that expert hands need not continue idle. 

Coffee has' gone off with some spirit, and the price was on the point of heightening ; 
i a fact it did rise, in some instances 2s. or 3s. per cwt., but it afterwards receded ; and it 
may be thought, that, principally, on account of this endeavour to affect the market, it 
fell to is. or 2*. below its former state, and to a very heavy and sluggish demand. This 
is not the first time that we have seen an attempt to obtain higher prices, issue in the 
contrary \ the mare considerable dealers having withheld their orders, and becoming proof 
against subsequent offers. 

..Suoar has been lately in moderate demand. It is evident, that a price somewhat 
more in favour of the buyer' would cause a considerable quantity to change hands: be- 
sides which, the deliveries from the iVcst India warehouses continue extensive ; on the 
average, realizing nearly, or about, four thousand casks weekly. In the refined market, 
there has Been a fair briskness ; Hamburgh has taken off much of the lumps that have 
offered ; the Mediterranean has had but little influence on the market, the purchases 
for that quarter being inconsiderable. The home trade is limited $ but steady. So far as 
wc can jut^gc from reports brought from abroad, there has been, and is, a great demand 
far British sugar, at Hamburgh, especially for refining; and much refined British- 
was imported there, because the supply of Hamburgh double-defined was inadequate. 
The. same ^pp^aft to have been the case at St. Petersburg!!. £m, .generally speaking, 
business has been no more than steady abioad ; arrd the prices of imported commodities, 
(Colonials especially) far from flattering. The public prints haye^also announced various 
bankruptcies among the most respectable and long-established houses ; and some think 
that before things are finally settled, something like a run may take place throughout 
Europe : the cause assigned is spe cul a t i o n , p r motpoHy to the East, which has failed to a 
gmt extent. Digitized by Google 
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Price of Stocks. [Sept' 1 

At home, the sadden raising of the prohibition against introducing Foreign Oats, 
has produced some dismay, and more apprehension, on the Corn Market: the cen- 
sorious go so far as to say, that not a little trickery has -been played off, to effect a rise 
in the price of this article, of one penny above the legal average fixed : the co«equ&ioe 
will be, a vast importation of foreign grain of this species ; which is either already ware- 
housed in England, or is in store in the ports of Holland, ready to be poured into this 
country. The advantage has not been taken at the London market ; but in certain distant 
ports. However, the truth of this we do not warrant : it may be tile result of accidental 
coincidence. 

The public entertain somewhat extensive apprehensions for the fate of those vessels 
which sailed to explore a passage in the Arctic Regions. The vessels arrived from 
the Greenland Fishery bring no intelligence concerning them : and those belonging 
to the Davis's Straits Fishery, from which tidings have been received, are no better 
informed. This, naturally, will rise to anxiety in parties concerned— we can only hope 
the best. In the mean while the accounts brought are so generally favourable, as to 
the success of the fishing-ships, that oil has given way *os. to 4 os. per ton; and all 
the holders are ready and willing to sell. 

The Home trade has certainly slackened lately, from the recent mourning for the 
Duchess of York, from the important trial that now engrosses the public attention, 
as well as that of the legislature, and from minor causes operating in different directions. 
While these continue, the internal trade of the country will, unavoidably, be more or 
less affected. We shall be glad to report the termination of these Causes, with, tbe 
prevalence of that general prosperity which shall afford occupation to the diligent; and 
shall well reward the skill and industry of our countrymen in all their branches. 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, frorti the 25th July, to the 25th August, 1820, inclusive. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

rjlOM JULY 15 TO AUGUST IQ, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 

N. B. H Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attorney are to be understood to reside in London; and in 
Country Bank r u p tc ie s at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expre s sed. 

The Solicitor ¥ Nantes are between parentheses. 

ARMfTAG ^» J^[ Bir ming ham, saw-maker, (Bousfield it May, E. it J. Bristol, schoolmasters. (Williams, Red 


Berke, J . Stockport EtchelU, Ckotbire,c< 

(Tyler, Pump-court 
Me, J. Braasall, dealer. (Appteb 

IkMflg* • JL^jiuodoo, Stafford, j 

Rradb ory , S. Oxford-aucet, draper. (Willoughby*, Ser- 

Brodmrvm, J. A W. Urerpoal, tailors- (Wboelsr, Cnds- 

u , street. Hoi born 

Bnem, J. R. New-read, St P an eras, atataary. (Sweet 
it Co. Basin shall -street 

Browne, W. H. Bristol, broker. (Price Be Co. Lincoln's Inn 
Oft k -fr W. Into of OukarUo-etreot, Strand, bookealler. 

(J&rkett, Cloak-lane 
Corfteid, W. Norwich, tannei 

Coupland, RfW. Bridlington. 

Crawfaed, J. T. Judd-eteeet 
(Madox It. Co. A ns tin-: 

Crook^wT Bemnacre, W 

Derry, J. Wolverhampton, factor. (Price, Lincoln’s (no 
Donaldson, A. Liverpool, linen-draper. (Willis, Waru- 
ford-court - 

Edwards, W. Battle, toyman. (Benton, Sonthwark., 

Bib, C. Birmingham, plater. (C larke , Chancery-tone. 
Eaard, H. Brentford, carpenter. (WTftnot, Essex- street 

Faulkner, T. Hayes-conrt, Leicos tee-square, straw -Hit no 
nnfactnrer. (Court een h Co. Walbrook - 

"“TC. ^ote^Moupsouthe shopkeeper. (Pearson, 

Fotheringham, W. A. 1$. Plymouth Dock, coal-merchant. 
(Makuisoa, Temple 

Freeman, T., Be Jones, H. H., Worcester, tallow-chandlers. 
(Cardale, Holborn-coart 

GUI ft, J. Crown-coart, Fleet-st printer. (Spencer, Bcl- 

ride re-place. Borough-road 

Gimeon, T. F. k J-, Nottingham, merchants. (Chippen- 
dale, Great Qnean-strect 

Goldsworthy, W. bun Tavern-Holds, rope-maker. (Heard, 
Lemea-straet 

G reav es , J. Birmingham, victualler. (Smith, Basiughall-st. 
Gregs on. E. Spindles ton, Northumberland, corn-merchant. 

(Mowusey, Staple hui 
Gaafay, J. Birmingham, swonl -an! 

Hd),J. North Shields, master- m 
court, Corahiil 
Handley, S. Hdderstone, miller. (Willis, Warnford-ct. 
Usttboa, R. it W. Cowran, LawiOnoe-Pbuntuey-iane, mer- 
chaatm (Tilson, Coleman-atrect 
Harrison, J. Ssxllby, Lincolnshire, timber-merchant. 
(Stocker. New Boew e U-csatt 

Harrey, J. Bull Head-pa snaps, LeadenhaU-market. (Ste- 
vuua, Little St. Thomas A pestle 
Heap. W. A J. Hepworth, Yorkshire, clothiers. (Lake, 
Cnteatoa-street 

UaHhtf. R. H. Bristol, coal-merchant. (Dix, 8ymomPs 

fit f| i 

HRtOw.C. Over Darwon, Lancashire, fMtltn. (Clarke, 

H «^vrJrs. 

Housnan, J. Bwnugms, wooj-dualer. (Wheeler, Castle- 


1 , cot ton- manufacturer. 


(Appleby Bt Co. Gray'S Inn 
, maltster. (Collins it Co. 


, tenner. (Tuylor, Fsatherttono- 


(Battye, Chancery-lane , 

Brnnswick-sqnare, merchant. 


Bemnacre, Wilts, farmer. (Scndamqre, 


MUlen^en, J ; Castle-street, Hoandsditeh, jeweller. 


(Bratton, Old 


1-street 

Mills, II Cullompton, Duran, fellamuger. 

Broad -street 

Milthorp, J. Pot Orens, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Moady, C.*Skcbiu, Herts, malteter. (Step hen son, Now 
Ormond -street 

Moses, A. Fleur-de-lis-street, Spitalfiehto, feather manufac- 
turer. (Hobler, Walbrook 
Monlf , B. Stone, i unkeeper. (Wheeler, Castle-street 

Neale, C. Brimscomb, Gloucestershire, engine er . (Visard, 
Lincoln’s Inn 

New bold, Leamington Priors. (Platt, Now Bnewoll-ponrt 
Newell, R. Hereford, tailor. (Wright, Hart-street, Bloom*- 

Nutt, R*.* Deptford Lower-road, fellmonger. (Tadknnter, 
New Kent-roed 

Parish^ J. tote of Seliebary, linen-draper. (Alexander, 

Phillips, T. A. Ardwick, Lancashire, common-brewer. 
(Wright and Cole, Temple 

Poole, F. Cullnmptoa, Devon, money-scrivener. (Fnirbaak, 
Staple Inn 

Preston, W. Dot*: court. George-street, Mansion-house, 
bristle-merchant. (Collingridge, Coleman- street 
Redhead, T. Ulverstone, mercer. (Butter, Grey’s Inn 
R«ad, J. Dow gate Wharf, Upper Thames -street, merchant. 


(Hindman, Basinghall-street 
Richardson, B. Brighton, builder. 
Throe morton-itreet 


(Gregson, An gel -coart, 
<*■**». BO- 

ford-row _ 

Rocklifffe, W. Chatham, baker. (Nelson, Eeae*-*t. Styund 
Rollingston, W. Sutton-npon-Tvent, rictamller. (Proggett, 
Hare-coart, Temple 

Royal ^J. F. KB-mall, fancy paper-manufacturer. (Tottia. 
Rndd, C. Lawflat, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer . (Chip* 


pendale. Crane-court 

Sackety T. Berm ondeey- wall, Benoosdiqr, 


maker. 

inner. 


(Send vs, Crane-ct. 
(Mitchell, Sun- 


.Ingold 
Samson, T. L; 
Sampson, 1 
Sewell, J. 


shipwright. 


Egromi 

suroug. Staple Inn 


(Rebine 

, (Tilson 

ont, Cumberland, innkeeper. 


(Arm- 


Smith, J. Bristol,* stationer. (Heelit, Staple Inn 
Smith, J. late of Liverpool, merchant. (John, Palsgrun 


piece. Temple 

aith, R. A. Sheffield, rrocer. 
pratly, T. Mill-wall, Poplar, 


Smith t 
Spratly, _ 

street. Wappiug 
Stevens, R. Be ns lead, Surrey, cordwainer. 


(Battye, Chancery-lane 
victualler. (Glynes, Barr- 


(Recd, Mark- 

Swift,"j7Lerds, dyer. (Wilson, Greville-streei 
Tayler, J. T. Merton, Surrey, silk-manufacturer. (Ed- 
monds, Skinner-street, bnow-hU I „ 

Taylor, H. Manchester, it R. Tnylor, Bleckley, calico-prin- 
ters. (Ellis, Chancery-tone , , 

Thornton, D. Kirkeaten, victualler. (Appleby, Gray ’si nn 

Thorp, J- Reddish, Lancashire, calico-printer. (Bock, 


Hull, stationer. (Rosser, Bartlett ’s- 


rp, J • ntmirei , 

Chureh-coort, Temple 

Toll, W. St. Germans, miliar. (Mmkinsoo, Temple 
Toller. E. Godmancheeter, corn-merchant. (tlenaal , 
Staple Inn 

Tone*, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. (Cli 


BaEsr- — r/ ' — 

Hnf^A^kmtacUa-pl.^ 8unr.aaduM. <««*», (&">*•-. M 

“ n, Bedford-row 

c-i t i A~m i«* rfnnrtfM. Walbrook 

(Lawlodgo, 


ll aly , e. fcaaeSetey, twton-mneafleetwrer. (Bell, 

leahosVJ/LfveVpool, merchant. (Btocketock, Tsfcple ‘* n l ! ^^ Td ; ro r Walbrook 

Jadteott, J.. Bex^ord, Sufrik, maimer. (filagmre, fig- Wetkto, J. J Salford, dealer. . (Courteeu, Walbroo* 


JbaoboyJ. Bristol, glesa-mnnnfhctnrer. (Adltogtoo, ted- 
tdtrd, T. Nerbeth, Hhnbrokeehire, shopkeeper. (Edmunds, 


warns, j. j aauoru, oww. vy—, ■ 

West, J. Little Newport- street, haberdasher. 

Grajr^ Ino-lsne 

Whitmore, F. jun. Walhem-green, brewer. 

Broad-str. Oolden-sqaare 
Williams, W. Sooth Shields, dothior. (Megfisona, Hat- 


(a’Beckett, 




Woodf r w? Holm Fsrm near Wenthorhy, 

on: i nMi.*. I nn 


(Gellibtwnd, Austin 
cattle-jobber . 


tMghfrsVW. Tonbridge, ironmonger. (Comerford, Cop- v • • 

JU^J^uSffield, millwright (Capes, Grey’s Inn Wood^ff J.^el^^rort,Ruroy-squere,Unen-drmper 


Pope, 014 Bsthlsi 
kindle. 


AARON, A Flymoath Dock. 8ep. if 

t# 


DIVIDENDS. 

Atkins, W. W. Alcester, Ang. «6 
Baxwerd, WJi. BtCo-MverpoeL, Ang.tf 
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Bane, J. Portsee, Ang. K 
Bearan. J. otherwise Bea 
CataodhA-sL Ang. If 
Ballia, J. Oxffird -street, Aag. if 
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Dividends. 


[Sept. 1> 


Booth, J. OloaeetUr. A«g. 9 
Booth, J. Oxford-at. Aug. 14 
Bowdlar, W. Modeler, Sep. 4 
Boyes, J. jun. WurnaTord, Sep. 10 
Boyea. G. F. Anlaby, Sep. 19 
Bradshaw, J. Tower-hill, Aug. 14 
Bragg, J. WoriBouUi, Aug. 94 
Browne, J. & J. Gregaon, Charles-at. 

Groavenor-aquare, Sep. 9 
Brush, J. A. Liverpool, Aug. 8 
Buckley, J. Moseley, Sep. 49 
('banner, G. Sutton, Sep. 11 
Chapman, W. Liverpool, Aug. 43 . 

Clitte, C. George Inn, Commercial- 
road, July 99 

Collens, J. A F., Nieholaa-lane, Aug. 19 
Collens, R. Maidstone, Sep. 5 
Copr, J. L. Kiugston-upon-flull, Ang. 
5, 14 

Curney, JAR. East India Chambers, 
Au f ; 44 

Cox. T. Chichester. Sep. 4 
Creavy, T. Chelmsford, Sep. 16 
Crosse, A. Ellesmere, Aug. 3*> 

Cumbers, F. Boar’s Head-court, King- 
st. Westminster, Aug. 19 
Cnrlewis, S. L. King-tt. Covcr.t-gorden, 
Aug. 5. 14 

Davis, W. Newbury. Ang. 1 
Davis, E. kW. Phillips, Church-street, 
Lambeth, Aar. 40 
Dawes, T. Yoxall, Aug. 19 
Da we, J. Plymouth Dock, Sept. IS 
Donkin, F. fc J. Houghtou, Demand, 
Warwickshire. Aug. 16 
Dobson, T. Kendal, Sep. 9 
Dryden, B. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Au- 

Duvdut, P. E. Sixe-lane, Ang. 48 
Dyball. D. Fetter-lane, Sep. 4 
Edwards, W. Langford, Somerset, Aug. 
14, Sept. 4 

Elmer, G. Mistley, Essex. July 49 
Etterbank. G. Dorking, Aug. 19 
Parmer, W. Walsall, Sept. 7 
Felton, R. Lawrence Pountney-lane, 

FiSct, R.Tenterden,Sept> 11 
Fluch, R. Coo pert-row, Sep. 11 
Fletcher, W. Wolverhampton, Sept. 17 
Ford, E. Lime-street, Aur. 19 
Forder, W. Basingstoke, Aug. 46 
Forster, J. H. k C. Dobson, Nor 


Gray, M. Is J. Bridport, Ang. M 
Green, W. Albion • place, Kmgsland- 
road, Sept. 5 

Gregsoo, T. Ormskirk, Sept. 8 
Guardner, J. M apieborough-green, 

Studley, Sept. 7 

Haffner, M. Cannon-street, Sept. 9 
Halls, T. Sandwich, Aug. 48 
Hampshire, J. Kerburton, Aag. 19 
Harding k Co.Tamwortb, Aog. 14 
llart, J. Lewisham, Aug. 19, Sept, id 
Hayten, J. B. Kiugston-upon-Hull, 
Sept. 4 

Handy, A. Gower-street, Aug. 40 
Hirae, M. k W. Kewley, Manchester, 

Sept. 15 

Hollands, J. Romney Terrace, I lorae- 
ferry-road, Aug. i 
Holroyd, R. Halifax, Aug. 44 
Hudson, H. k O. Liverpool, A»g. 10 
Humphries, J. Birmingham, A«g. 18 
Hunt, R. k Sharp, J. Lombard-street, 
Ant. ‘24 

Hunt, 11. J. Exi ing, Suffolk, Aug. 48 
Jackson, C. Upper Thair es-st. Aug. 5 
Jackson, R. Otley, Yorkshire, Aug. 17 
Jacobs, M. Charles-st. Soho-tq. Aag. 46 
Jarman, W. jun. Knight abridge, Aug. 14 
Johnson, R. jun. Ripon, Aog. 43 
Johnson, J. Sheffield, Sept. 1 


Dobson, Norwich, 


Fox £ Smith, Plymouth, Aug. 14 
Freamc, T. Worcester, Aug. 45 
German, R- Plymouth Dock, Sept. 14 
Gill, T. Cheater, Sep. 14 
Goddard. S. CornhiU, Aur. 14 
Goodhall, G Heckmondwike, York- 
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Kemp, J. Cowlings, Sept. 8 
King, F. Richard-atreet, Commercial- 
road, Ang. 46 

Kirkraan, J. Citv-road, Ang. c 
Lambdeu, H. k 'Collins, W. Two Mile- 
hill. Gloucestershire, Aug. 16 
Laugdnn, R. 8. Yeovil, Sept. 7 
Lee fc C*>. Bread-st. Aug. 44 
Leigh, P. W incham, Sept. 14 
I. In loot, M. Leeds, Sep. 4 
M'Kay, R. Knntsford, Cheshire, Aug.£)> 

M&? , R. Liverpool, Sep. 11 
Marshal), J. Manchester, Aug. ^ 
Marlin, J. Mitcham, Aug. 14 
Matthews, T. Bishop Weurmouth, 
Sep. 13 

Meacock, H. Liverpool, Aug. 5 
Mitchell, W. Plaistow, Sept. 9 
Morgan, P. k A. Strother, Crescent, 
Mtnories, Ang. 46 

Munkbouse, E. S.G. k M. A. Gorman, 
London, Ang. 46 

Noon, T. Sbepton Beauchamp, sail- 
cloth-mauufacturer, Sept. 7 
Non, T. Bristol, Aug. 7 
Oaiuer, R. Horstorth, Yorkshire, 
Aug. 16 

Oltercnshaw, S. Ashton -under -Line, 
Aug. 41 

Owen, J. Chou pride, Sept. 9 


Panton. S. Sirtngbourue.Sep. M 
Parker, W. Bridgwater, Sept. 8 
Parkin, W. Nafferton, Yorkshire, 

Kte. l J. I jS!s!u^liyB!l, Middk- 

Onrifc, W^Arandd, Aug. 30 
Kurils, J. 8 . Wapping-walf, Aug. 46 
Richards, D. Jewto-atrect, Aug. IS » 
Richards, H. BcacousAeld, Aug. 19 
Rountree, W. Pnncea-atreet, \Veitmi li- 
ster, Aug. 46 ^ 

Robinson, W. kT. Chelsea, Aug. 46 
Rockwell, J. Arnold, Sept. 11 
Sauudcrson, J. Sutton, k T. Musters, 
Potton, Sept. 14 

Scholey, R. Paternoster-row, Aug. » 
Shore, E. Chardstock, Aug. 30 
Simpson, G. CoptbaH-court, July 49 
Smith, B.fcN. Redhead, Penrith^ng. 45 
Smith. T. R. Oxford. Ang. 9o 
Smithies, J. Leeds. Aug. 4J» 

Southey, W. Kcnmngton-lane, Aug. 15 
Swainsoo, J. Manor-row, Bust Smith- 
field, Aug. 46 

Standiah, L. H. Blsbopsgate Without, 
Sept. 9 

Stanway, J. Leominster, Ang. 46 
Stubs, T. k W. Lenox, Liverpool, 
Sep. 15 

Stuits, T. Liverpool. Sep. 15 
Tate, M. Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
August 14 

Thompson, T. sen. E. Thompson, and 
T. Thompson, jnn. Nether Compton, 

Trenham, R. Nawton, Yorkshire, Sep. 9 
Trokes, M. Liverpool, J. F. Luttch, 
London, and R. Graham, Manchea- 
ter, Virginia, America, Aug. 41 
Trokes, M. Liverpool, and J. F. laittk, 
London, Sep. 40 

Tackett, J. and R. H. Bristol, Aug. i7» 
Oct. 17 

Waddington, H. Bridge-at. Aug. 19 
Wainwnght, J. Birmingham, Aug, n 
Walker, W. Norwich, Aug. 17 
Watts, W. Gosport, Sept. 8 
Weston, J. Liverpool, Sept. 16 
White, G. Great Drimelu, Sept. 6 
W hitchead, G. jun. and G. Clark*, Ba- 
singhall-street, Aug. 19 
Wilkins, S. Fligh Wrcomb, Aug. 44 
Wilkinson, J. Appledorn, Aug. 19 
Wood, J. Walsall, Sept. 7 
WoodroC J. Gun-street, Aug. 14 
Yate, J. Worcester, August 18 
Yonnge, E. Wattou, Sept. 7 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, kc. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical Accounts qf Distinguished Persons. 

CATHOLIC CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AT SOMERS TOWN. 

[The following Account not having appeared in print, we are happy in being the first to 
give publicity to such benevolent proceedings, and to declare our admiration and respect 
for the excellent lady who devotes her fortune and time to the present and future happi- 
ness of nearly three hundred destitute children.] 

On Monday, the loth of June, the annual About half-past seven the Duke of Sussex 
dinner of these excellent schools took place arrived. Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
at the Freemasons* Tavern in Great Queen- siasra with which his presence was hailed, 
street. Lord Clifford, in the unavoidable. He assured his friends that he felt most sen* 
but temporary absence of the Duke of Sus* sibly the cordial, warm, and affectionate 
sex, took the chair. Among the other dis- manner in which he was again received and 
tinguished persons present, were, the Earl of welcomed in that most benevolent assem- 
Shrewsbury, Lord Arundell, Sir Geo. Jer- blage ; and that it was a solace and pleasure 
ningham. Sir Thos. Clifford, and Sir R. to his feelings to hasten from painful duties 
Acton, baronets, and the Hon. Ch. Clifford, elsewhere to join the company. His Royal 
The Duke of Norfolk sent a liberal dona- Highness then proposed the toast, “ Prospc- 
tion, but was not present. The cloth being rity to these Institutions,” of which he spoke 
removed, “ Non nobis ” was admirably in the warmest manner. Of MissTrelawny, 
sung. The health of the King was proposed the lady who devotes her whole mind and 
by Lord Clifford, and drunk with the warmest means to the education of those indigent 
fervour and loyalty. His Lordship next children. His Royal Highness spoke in 
gave “The Royal Family.’* — Loyal, national, emphatic terms, observing, that the object* 
and martial airs, were at intervals performed of her benevolent solicitude were truly bles* 
by one of the bands of the Guards. ed by such natemal care. 
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Charles Butler, Esq. at the moment when postpone his voyage to England. Mr. Grat- 
the 300 children had just walked in proces- tan, however, declared, that throughout the 
sion round the room, delivered a pathetic whole course of his life, he had devoted him- 
and eloquent speech, describing the admi- self to his country, and that she should have 
rablc nature of the mode of their education, his services to his latest breath. He (Mr. 
their industry, piety, comforts, and happi- Howley) had seen him embark, he had fol- 
ness: the pathos of his speech moved every lowed him to London, he had followed him 
heart in behalf of the institutions. A collec- to the grave. He must say, that, as an 
don was made verging upon £boo, sol. of Irishman, he could not but feel somewhat 
which was collected in the gallery, whifch jealous, that another land than that which 
was graced by a splendid assemblage of had given him birth, should* contain the 
ladies. sacred deposit of his ashes ; but when he saw 

The Duke of Sussex desired that some of him followed to the grave by" men of all 
the youngest of the infant children should ranks, religion, parties, and laid amidst the 
be placed before him upon the table ; while dust of so many and so great heroes, he 
he took them with gentleness worthy of a would acknowledge that he felt almost re- 
father, and spoke to them in the kindest conciled to it. Mr. Howley then proceeded 
words, suited to their capacities, and to the to say a few words on the nature of the 
occasion. The Royal Duke then placed the Charity, which they had assembled to sup- 
medals and chains round the necks of the port. He begged pardon of His Royal 
successful young candidates, male and fe- Highness for remarking on the zeal which 
male, who were adjudged competent to ob- he constantly displayed in the cause of cha- 
tain this mark of royal approbation. In per- rity, and more particularly the philanthropy 
forming this gratifying office, which his and talent which he evinced qn the present 
Royal Highness did with animated pleasure, occasion. After paying many compliments 
he expressed to the boys and girls, thus dis- to Miss Tielawny, a lady who- had despised 
tinguished, sentiments of encouragement all the allurements of rank and fortune, and 
mingled with much admirable advice. His had quitted all the pleasures of the most po- 
Royal Highness, in the course of the even- lished society, to devote her time, property, 
ing, adverted to the virtues meriting the and abilities, to the support and education 
monument to be erected to his late illustri- of poor children ; he declared that he was 
ous Brother ; and proposed, in the most af- sure he should not be doing justice to his 
fccting manner, the memory of his late own feelings, and the feelings of the wholes 
royal Brother, the Duke of Kent, that perfect company, if he neglected to propose her 
exemplar of both public and private bene- health. 

licence. Major Trelawny returned thanks for the 

The memory of the late illustrious Mr. honour which they had just done his sister: 
Grattan was drunk in respectful silence, he begged to assure his Royal Highness and 
Mr. Howley rose to add his tribute of re- the rest of the company, that it was an ho- 
spect and veneration — “ If ever there was a nour which his sister had not at all antici- 
man,” he observed, “ entitled to the love pated, for there were several other ladies 
and admiration of posterity, it was Mr. Grat- who shared with her in the care of the chil- 
tan.” In speaking of the services which dren ; and she could consider herself by no 
he had rendered his country, Mr. Howley means entitled to receive exclusively an ho- 
said, it was Mr. Grattan who had first shewn nour which, in justice, should have been 
that England could not prosper by the op- shared by several other ladies, 
pression of Ireland, and that the interest of The Duke of Sussex, in proposing the 
one part of the empire was the interest of the health of the Stewards, complimented Mr. 
whole. Although notapproving of the Union, Howley on the eloquence which he had just 
he, after that event, considering that his displayed, and said that he (Mr. Howley) 
talents belonged to the whole state, had ac- strongly reminded him of his poor departed 
Ceptcd a seat in the British Senate, where to friend, Mr. Grattan^ He said that this Char 
the latest moment of his life he had devoted rity was one whose interest would always 
his splendid talents to the advocating of be dear to him. — The Hon. Mr. Clifford, on 
maxims of the purest patriotism: and al- the part of his brother stewards and himself, 
though he had not lived to witness the en- returned thanks ; and the company departed 
tire emancipation of his country (which had at a late hour, eminently gratified by what 
ever been the darling object of his heart), he they had seen and heard. 

had left it as a legacy consecrated by the 

prayers of a dying man ; and he did not The Regent's Canal . — On the 1st of Au- 
doubt, but that the heroism of his death gust, being the day appointed for the formal 
would procure for Ireland, what his exer- opening of the new branch of the Regent's 
tions, whilst living, had not been able to Canal, the Managing Committee, with Col. 
obtain. He had seen Mr. Grattan a few Drinkwater, the chairman, Mr. Mtfrgan, 
days before he quitted, for the last time, his the head engineer, Mr. Nash, the head sur- 
native land ; and, with many other of his veyor, Mr. John Cleverley, and the other 
friends, seeing the weak state of health to under surveyors, together with the principal 
which he was reduced, had imitated him to proprietors, aqd a number of other persous of 
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rank and respectability connected with the 
undertaking assembled near Maiden-lane, 
at about eleven o’clock, and took water at 
that part of the Canal which is contiguous. 
The Committee embarked on board one of 
die City state barges, which had been bor- 
rowed for the occasion, and they were ac- 
companied by several other barges, having 
on board bands of music, and decorated 
with flags and streamers in profusion. The 
day being favourable, the crowds assembled 
to witness the ceremony were immense, par- 
ticularly at the grand basin in the City-road. 
The procession went under the great tunnel 
through Islington, where the bands of music 
played several national airs, and the effect 
produced by the reverberation of the sound 
was grand beyond description. The party 
then proceeded to the grand basin in the 
City-road, where a salute was fired, and they 
were hailed with the loudest acclamations 
from the numerous crowds stationed on the 
shore. After having gone round the basin, 
the party proceeded down the Canal to Lime- 
house, where they stopped, and partook of a 
magnificent dinner. Soon after the opening 
procession had gone through the locks, there 
was a great competition amongst several of 
the Paddington barges for the honour of 
being the first to land produce on the wharf 
at the grand basin. A desperate struggle 
ensued between two of them, and after a 
well-contested race, the honour was won by 
a barge, the name of which, we believe, was 
The William , from which was landed the 
first produce and a cask of ale, which was 
immediately drunk upon the spot by the na- 
vigators with loud huzzas, to the prosperity 
of the undertaking. Numerous barges, loaded 
with respectable passengers, principally con- 
sisting of well-dressed females, followed, 
accompanied by music, &c. — This Canal 
unites all the principal canals in the king- 
dom with the River Thames. From its 
commencement to the termination at Lime- 
house, it extends nearly 9 miles, and with- 
in that space are comprised 12 locks and 
87 bridges. The work was projected by J. 
Nash, esq., the royal architect, under whoso 
superintendence it has been completed. The 
tunnel under Islington-hill is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and passes be- 
neath the bed of the New River. 

The Daughter qf the late Duke of Cum- 
berland*— On the 14th of July, Mr. P. 
Moore presented to the House of Commons 
a petition from Olive Wilmot Serres, which 
stated that she was the legitimate daughter 
of the late Duke of Cnmberland, whose 
marriage with her mother had been solem- 
nised in the year 1767» and that she became 
the offspring of that marriage in the year 
1772. The marriage was kept secret, and 
the Duke afterwards married again — a 
double marriage, under which the petitioner 
conceived herself to he entitled to certain 
property. She had in her possession a docu- 


ment with the late King's sign manual, ac- 
knowledging her to be his brother's child; and 
she prayed the House to institute an inquiry 
into her claims. — The petition was brought 
up, read, and ordered to lie upon the table. 

Extra- Post . — By the new experiment 
which is to be made of conveying letters by 
an extra post, at the rate of n miles per 
hour, including change of horses, a whole 
day will be gained to all cities and towns at 
and above 200 miles from London. Double 
postage only is to be charged for this extra- 
ordinary speed. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether this rapid conveyance will 
have any other advantage than that of giving 
partial information to the more opulent part 
of the community, and by which, specular 
tion may be more easily assisted. The quick 
circulation of commercial letters and of pub- 
lic news is certainly a national object ; but 
that circulation ought to be general, not 
partial ; and we trust the consequences of the 
new scheme, together with its expense, will, 
be seriously considered before it is adopted. 

Mr. Owen's Plan . — Mr. Mudie has com- 
menced at Mitchell’s Assembly Roqm, Ports- 
mouth-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields,^ Series 
of Explanatory Dissertations on the Plans of 
Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, for bettering 
the state of the labouring classes and for 
ameliorating the condition of society at 
large. He proposes to examine, in a course 
of four lectures, the probable results of that 
gentleman's plan, if carried into effect, and 
to answer such objections as have been 
hitherto urged against it. The first lecture 
was in the nature of an introductory exposi- 
tion of the causes of the existing distress in 
this country, which the lecturer traced to 
circumstances interwoven in the frame of 
all political societies hitherto in existence, 
and not resulting from forms or mal -ad mi- 
nistration of the powers of their govern- 
ments. He familiarized the devclopement 
of Mr. Owen’s ideas by a ground plan of one 
of that gentleman’s villages of co-operation 
and unity, calculated to contain a population 
of 1 500 persons. 

Insolvent Act .— By the new Insolvent 
Act, nono but certificated attorneys, to be 
appointed by the court, are to act for the in- 
solvents ; and it appears that the forms of 
petition, schedule, &c. will have to undergo 
considerable alterations from what they for- 
merly were. 

Watering the Streets, — The mode pf water- 
ing the streets now adopted in the parish pf 
Su James's, is at once so economical and in 
other respects worthy of imitation, th^t too 
much publicity cannot be given to the 
means by which it iseffected. The measure 
originated with one of the Overseers of that 
parish, in consequence of the excessive rent 
demanded by the water companies for a sup- 
ply of water for the purpose. This public- 
spirited individual purchased, at his para 
expense, a truck, or water-cart, capable of 
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containing about one hundred gallons, and 
which can be very well managed by two 
men, who take the supply of water from 
parish pumps. He tried the experiment 
first in the Street where he resides (Marl- 
borough-street) ; and taking two paupers 
from the work-house fit for the purpose, he 
directed them tb water the streets twice a 
day. He then sent circular letters to the in- 
habitants of thestreet, requesting that such 
as approved of the plan would subscribe six- 
ce a week for the payment of the men, to 
continued during the watering season. 
By this means each of the men receives 
about 14s. per week, the parish is relieved 
from maintaining two of its paupers, the 
street is watered twice a day instead of once, 
and at considerably less expense. 

Tom Paine's Bones.^At will be recollected 
that the notorious Cobbett brought over 
with him from America the bones of this 
blasphemer, with the sordid intention of 
raising money from a public exhibition 
thereof. FYom this vile purpose he was, 
however, deterred, by the disgust and ab- 
horrence which the atrocious act excited in 
every breast. As Cobbett has been made a 
bankrupt, these precious relics will, it is 
rumoured, be- claimed at Guildhall by a 
niece of -TOm Paints, who speaks in the 
bitterest terms of “ the purloiner of her 
uncle's dear remains." It is also said that 
Ben bow the cobbler, who assisted Cobbett 
in grubbing up the bones, puts in a claim 
for a moiety, as it was agreed, he declares, 
that Cobbett and himself were “to go 
snacks/* It is, therefore, not impossible 
that the bones of the author of “ The Age 
of Reason’* may at last be brought to the 
hammer. 

HEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C. 

Dr. Pelham, Bishop of Exeter, has been 
translated to the see of Lincoln, vacant by 
the translation of Dr. Tomline to that of 
Winchester. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert James Carr to be 
Dean of Hereford, on the death of Dr. 
Gretton. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Lord Chamberlain has appointed the 
Rev. Edward Bankes, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, in the room of the Rev. 
Josiah Thomas, D.D., deceased. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
Stratford Canning, Esq., to be his Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America. 
The Right Hon. Percy Clinton Sydney, 
Vise. Strangford, G.C.B. (late his Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Stockholm), to be 
his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte, — Terrick Hamilton, Esq., to be Secre- 
tary to his Majesty's Embassy at the Sublirtie 
Ottoman Porte.— Right Hon. William Vesey 


Fitzgerald to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Stockholm. 

The honour of Knighthood has been 
conferred on Colonel Archibald Christie, 
Commandant-general of Army Hospitals, 
Colonel of the 1st Royal Veteran Battali- 
on, and Knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelpbic Order. 

The King has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint General Sir Charles AsgiU, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Guelphic 
Order. 

Admiral Sir Charles Rowley is appointed 
Commander-in-Chief on the Jamaica star 
tion, in the room of Admiral Sir Home 
Popham, whose period of command is nearly 
expired. 

Captain Colby, of the Royal Engineers, 
has been appointed by the Master-general of 
the Ordnance, the Duke of Wellington, to 
succeed the late General* Mudge, in the 
direction of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
Great Britain. 

NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Borough of Old Sarum — Josias Du Pr6 
Alexander, of Freem&ntle Park, in the 
oounty of Southampton, Esq. 

Borough of Grantham— -Sir Mountague 
Choimeley, Bart. 

Rirfta.] At Brompton, the lady of C. 
Basden, esq. of a son, still-born — In Lower 
Brook-street, the lady of Dr. Warren, of a 
daughter — In North Audley-street, Vis- 
countess Ebrington, of a son — In Portman- 
squarc, Mrs. Golburne, of a daughter — The 
lady of Richard Humber, esq. Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square, of a daughter — In Dart- 
mouth-street, the lady of Lancelot Holland, 
esq. of a daughter — In Queen-street, May- 
fair, of a son, the lady of Kay Brook, esq. 
commander of the Hon. Company’s ship 
Marchioness of Ely — In Lower Brook-street, 
the lady of Lieut.-col. Mi 11 man, of a daugh- 
ter — At Upper Clapton, the lady of L. C. 
Miles, esq. of a son— In Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square, the lady of Col. Mayne, of a 
daughter — In Bentinck-street, Manchester- 
square, the lady of J. F. Norris, esq. of a 
son — At Hammersmith, the lady of D. Nes- 
bitt, esq. of a son — In Cavendish-square, 
the lady of Wm. Phillips, esq. of a daughter 
-—In Bru ton-street, the Lady Mary Stanley, 
of a still-born son — In Finsbury-squarc, the 
lady of J. Tomlinson, esq. of a son — At 
Islington, near the church, Mra. Wood, of a 
son, her tenth child, eight of whom are 
living — In Lower Brook-street, the lady of 
Dr. Warren, of a daughter. 

Married.] At St. George’s church, Dub- 
lin, Robert Bourke, esq. of Hayes, son of 
the Lord Bishop of Waterford, to Ann Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Hon. J. Jocelyn — 
At Hammersmith, the Rev. T. R. Browne, 
of Buntingfofd, Herts, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr* John Salter, of 
Hammersmith— At St. George’s, Hanover- 
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square, WiUiani Bowles, esq. a captain in 
the royal navy, to the Hon. Frances Temple* 
eldest daughter of the late Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and sister to the present*— At St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, Sir John Miles Win- 
nington, to Miss Henrietta Asterna, second 
daughter of the late Bedingfidd Pogsoo, esq. 
and great niece of the present Earl of Glen* 
caune — Capt. Chalraer, of the royal artil- 
lery, to Caroline Anne, the yonngest daugh- 
ter of Keen Stables, esq. of Abingdan*etreer, 
Westminster— By special licence, the Hon. 
Arthur Chichester, eldest son of the late 
Lord Bpencer Chichester, to Lady Augusta 
Pagett, daughter of the Marquis of Angiesea 
— G. Evans, esq. to Susanna, only daughter 
of John Allen, esq. Queenhithe — At Willes- 
den, R. Finch, esq. of the royal mint, to 
Miss Franklyn, eldest daughter of R. Frank - 
lyn, esq. of the royal mint— Captain Robert 
Melville Grindlay, of the H. E. I. C. mili- 
tary establishment, to Maria Susanna, eldest 
daughter of John Wm. Commerell, esq. of 
Lower Berkeley-street — At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Charles Brooke Hunt, esq. 
of Norfolk-street, Park-lane, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late Ed. Knowles, esq. 
— John Haggard, LL. D. of Doctors* Com- 
, mons, and fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the late Mark Hodgson, of Bromley, Middle- 
sex— At St. Mary-le-Bone church, C. Hud- 
son, esq. to Lucy Ann, only daughter of 
the late General Boordrier — At Mary-lo- 
Bone church, George Jenkins, of Wey- 
mouth-street. Port man-place, esq. to Mary, 
third daughter of N. Gow, esq.—- At Sc. 
Mary-1 c-Strand, G. Parsons, esqj surgeon ’ 
R*N. ro Mary Polhill, daughter of the hue 
D. Polhill, esq. builder, royal dock-yard, 
Chatham — Mr. Charles Pugh, of Great 
Dovcr-strect, to Miss Austin, of Higfcgaae— 
Mr. Scddon, of Alders gate-street, to Frances 
Nelson, eldest daughter of Mr. C. M.Thomas, 
of MartinVlane, Cannon-street— At St. Pan- 
eras church, Charles Wariag, esq. of Maida 
Hill, to Catherine, daughter of F. Do liman, 
esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square— Mr. James Wilson, haberdasher, of 
the Strand, to Miss Grace Silver, of Mar- 
gate — At St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. John 
Westlake, to Catherine Jane, daughter of 
the late C. Metter — At Mary-le-bone church, 
George- Wallis, esq. Hampstead- road, to 
Harriet, second daughter of the late James 
Robson, of Conduit-street. 

Died.) . In Sackville-street, Emma Blag- 
den, eldest daughter of Richard Blagden, 
esq. — Mrs. Bertram, widow, New Bond- 
street, 50— John Barnes, esq. at his house, 
in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, in his 80th year — 
At Ramsgate, in oonsequenee of being 
thrown from his chaise, John Child, esq. of 
Nine Elms, second son of Wm. Child, esq. 
of Clapham Common, so— At his house m 
Bouverie-stnect, of apoplexy, James Dobie, 
esq. solicitor, 70 — At Chelsea, Mrs. Evatr, 
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Mr.iaKen, rf CterimtwcU^AfchMri He*- 
they, esq*’ of Mtaaktg-Uhev Ham- 

mm&m&tb, the widow of tNe'tetc R: H1U, esq. 
—Mr. Joseph Metcalfe, East Smith fieW, oo — 
At Hadley, the wife of Jctm Newberry, esq. 
fete lieuc.-col. of the Sussex milrtte — At 
Chelsea, the Rev. Thottins Pierson; ID. D. T4 
—Mr. John Rutter, <A Mount-street, Gros- 
venor*equare, ro — Mr. Robert Sorrell, aged 
08, only son of Mr Thomas Sorrell, Bar* 
thofeenew Close— At Enfield, Mrs. Thomas, 
wife of the Rev. T. Thomas— At his house 
in the Tower, John Urquhart, esq. of the 
ordnance office — At Littleton, Middlesex, 
Mrs. Wood, wife of Thomas Wood, esq. — 
At Marseilles, H. Witherby, third son of 
Mr. Witherby, Birchin-laoe — At Islington, 
aged 53, Mrs. Witherby, widow of the late 
G. H. Witherby, of Birchin-lane — At his 
house at Chelsea, 07, John Wilson, esq. 
R.N. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS 
OF YORK* 

This amiable Princess departed this life 
on Sunday the flth August, a few minutes 
after nine o’clock. In another part of our 
Miscellany will be foiind some particulars 
of her decease (see {^3 43). She was the 
eldest daughter of the late King of Prussia, 
by his first consort, Elizabeth Ulrica Chris- 
tiana, Princess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttei. 
She was bom May 7, J 7 67, and was married 
to his Royil Highness Sept. 29, 1701 . Her 
Royal Highness was a most excellent and 
exemplary character. Her charities were 
numerous, though not ostentatious; and 
the poor of’ the neighbourhood, as well 
as many other objects of her benevolence, 
will have ample reason to lament her loss. 
Her Royal Highness ’did ndt mix much in 
general society, but tn the Select circle in 
which she did move. She was most sincerely 
esteemed. Among her numerous beneficent 
acts, not a servant of her household was 
married but a hdme wai provided for the 
couple by the Princess ; and the. estate and 
its neighbourhood abounded with cottages 
«o tenanted.' Her 1 Roval Highness also 
founded two Benefit Societies for male 
adults t the one in Weybridgc, and the other 
at Walton-upon- rhames ; and not only did 
she endow them liberally at the outset, but 
she unceasingly watclied over their progress, 
and festered their interests by her care. Be- 
sides this, she had a long list of infirm pen- 
sioners, both male and female, in London, 
who were regularly paid out of her Royal 
Highness’s funds, some five pounds, some 
ten, and some twenty pounds a-year. The 
lists of public charities likewise bear testi- 
mony to the zeal of her humanity, and 
afford ample proofs of the interest which she 
took in every thing calculated to promote 
the happiness, or to alleviate the sufferings, 
of her fellow-creatures. 
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Her Royal Highness in .stature was some- 
what below the common height, and her 
figure was formed in proportionate delicacy 
and softness. Her countenance was pleas- 
ing, and shone resplendent with the real 
benevolence of her mind. Her complexion 
was fair, and the general oontour of her face 
not unlike the other branches of the Royal 
Family. Her accomplishments were those 
which usually adorn the fair sex ; and al- 
though not attached to the fine arts as a stu- 
dent, she was remarkable for the excellence 
of her judgment, and the general correctness 
of her taste. 

THE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 

Died on the loth August, at his seat, 
Ulcombe Place, Kent, in the 5 1st year of 
his age, the most Hon. Walter, Marquess and 
Earl of Ormonde in Ireland, and Baron 
Butler in England, K. P. and Governor of 
the county of Kilkenny. He is succeeded 
by his next brother, James, now Earl of 
Ormonde and Ossory. This distinguished 
Nobleman was the head and representative 
of at least the second, if not the first, noble 
and illustrious family in Ireland. He was 
the Previier Earl of that part of the United 
Kingdom ; and the Marauisate of Ormonde 
(which, as well as the Dukedom thereof, 
was long held by his Lordship’s ancestors) 
was a few years since revived in his favour. 
The family name was originally Fitz waiter, 
but was changed for the official one of Butler, 
in consequence of a grant from Henry II. to 
Theobald Fitzwalter, of the place of Chief 
Butler of England. This grant was after- 
wards extended, particularly in 1372, by Ed- 
ward III., who confirmed the duty granted 
on wines imported into Ireland to James Le 
Botilier, Earl of Ormonde, and his heirs. It 
has accordingly been vested in this family 
during an interval of nearly seven hundred 
years, with an exception of time between the 
execution of Charles I. and the restoration 
of Charles II. In consequence of a patent 
for the prisage of wines in Ireland, the But- 
lers have sometimes levied the duty by means 
of their collector, and sometimes permitted 
it to be farmed by Government, at the rate 
of 4 ,oool. per annum. In the Spring of 
1807, Mr. Kingston, a merchant of Dublin, 
rtsisttti the claim, and an action having 
been brought, a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff, by which it was estimated the 
family revenue “would be increased from la 
to 15,0001. per annum. Not long after this 
decision in favour of the family took place, 
it was purchased by the Irish Government 
for a considerable sum. — The late Marquess, 
was born early in 1770. In January 1801 
he was created a Peer of the United King- 
dom, as Baron Butler of Llanthony, in the 
county of Monmouth. In March 1 805, his 
Lordship married Anne, sole daughter and 
heiress of Joseph Hart Pryce Clarke, esq. 
formerly of Cork, in Ireland, but then of Al- 


deroourt house, Derby ; who died not long 
since, leaving no issue by his Lordship. 

DR. JOHN TRUSLER. 

Lately, at the Villa house, Bathwick, died, 
aged 85, John Trusler, LL.D. This singular 
character was born in London in 1735. He 
had no academical education, but wa* bred 
to physic in a very humble line, though 
afterwards he contrived to obtain orders, 
and for some time officiated as a curate in 
and about London. In 1771 he started a 
project peculiar to himself, that of abridging 
the sermons of eminent divines, and print- 
ing them in the form of manuscripts, so as 
not only to save clergymen the trouble of 
composing their discourses, but even of tran- 
scribing them. Dr. Trusler next established 
a printing and bookselling business, upon an 
extensive and very lucrative scale, the profits 
of which enabled him to retire with a com- 
petence. He resided several years at Bath, 
and latterly at hi6 estate on Englefield Green 
in Middlesex. This wholesale dealer in 
compilations manufactured the following 
works, several of which have the merit of 
utility: — Hogarth moralized, 8vo. 1700. 
Chronology, or a Concise View x>f History, 
12mo. 1709. Principles of Politeness, ex- 
tracted from Chesterfield's Letters, l2mo. 
1775. Account of the Islands lately dis- 
covered in the South Sea, with an Account 
of the Countiy of Kamschatka, 8vo. 1777 » 
being an Abridgment of Cook's Voyages. 
Practical Husbandry, or the Aft of Fanning, 
8 vo. 1780. The Sublime Reader, or the 
Morning and Evening Servicesof the Church 
pointed as they should be read, lamo. 1782. 
View of the Common and Statute Law of 
England. An Abridgment of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, 4 to. 1764. Compendium of 
Useful Knowledge, l2mo. 1784. A Dic- 
tionary of Rhymes, 8vo. 1784. Modem 
Times, or the Adventures of Gabriel Out- 
cast, 8 vols. i2mo. 1785. The London Ad- 
viser and Guide, 8vo. 1780. The Country 
Lawyer, l2mo. 1780. The Honours of the 
Table, or Rules for Behaviour during Meals; 
with the Art of Carving, 1 2mo. 1788. Eight 
Years' Almanack, on a sheet, 1788 . Sum- 
mary View of the Constitutional Laws of 
England, 8vo. 1 788. On the Importance of 
a Farmer’s Life, a Sermon, 8vo. 1 793 . The ■ 
Life and Adventures of William Ramble, - 
Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 1793. The Art of Gar- 
dening , 8vo. Essay on Literary Property, 
8 vo. 1796 . The Assessed Tax Act explained, 
8vo. 1798 . A third volume of his Chrono- 
logy, ll mo. 1805. Memoirs of his Life, 
part 1 , 4 to. 1800. Detached Philosophic 
Thoughts on Man, 2 vols. i2mo. 1810. 
Proverbs exemplified, i2mo. 1811. — -Among 
other compilations sent forth by the Doctor, 
we must not omit to mention one in num- 
bers, entitled The Habitable World Display- 
ed ; besides a Clerical Almanack, Moore’s Al- 
manack improved^nd other similar works. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Houghton Regis, J. W. Donne, 
esq. of London, to Miss Hasselhurst, of the former 
place. 

• Died.] At his seat at Milton- Bryan, on Mon- 
day the 21st August, Sir Hugh Inglis, bart. 78. He 
has left a widow; and, by a former wife, a son, now 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bart. and two unmarried 
daughters. Sir Hugh was many years in the East 
ladies. Soon after his return to England he was 
elected into the direction of the Bast India Com- 
pany’s affairs, at the general election in April 1784. 
He was created a baronet 26 June 1801 ; was colonel 
of the late 2d regt.of Royal East India Volunteers ; 
was chosen chairman of the company in 1812, and 
retired from the direction in April 1818. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Birth.'] At Wakefield House, the lady of Went- 
worth Bayly, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At Been ham, the Rev. W. B. Young, 
of Reading, M. A. to Miss Hannah Butler, of 
Snelsmore — At Newbury, Mr. Charles Feilden, to 
Miss Esther Roberts, of Linfitts, Saddleworth — At 
Lins lade, the Rev. James Main, vicar of Linslade, 
to Eliza Jean, fourth daughter of the late David 
Fell, of Cave re ham Grove, Oxon. — At Reading, 
Mr. M. Lamb, jun. of Catesgrove, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph Wolfe, esq. of the former 
place — At Bray, Thomas Dew Jones, esq. of Up- 
per Berkeley-street, London, to Miss Sarah Eliza- 
beth Wharton, of Maidenhead-bridge — D. Bennett, 
esq. of Farringdon House, to Ann Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late F. Bo ugh ton, esq. 
2nd dragoon guards. 

Died.] At Reading, Miss Jane Phelp — At 
Finchaxnstead, Mr. Goodchild,86 — At Aldermaston, 
Mrs. Hickman — At Methley, Loraine Peine, esq. 
78. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Hughendon, Henry Dumbleton, 
esq. of Marlborough Buildings, Bath, to Ellen, 
eldest daughter of John Norris, esq. of Hughendon 
House— -At Linslade, the Rev. James Main, vicar 
of Linslade, to Eliza Jane, fourth daughter of the 
late David Fell, of Cavers ham Grove, Oxfordshire. 

Died.] At High Wycombe, Mr. John Walduclt, 
77 — Miss Elizabeth Goodson, 89 — At Bradenham 
Rectory, Jean, widow of the late Charles Fox, esq. 
of Chalcombe Priory, Northamptonshire — At Chil- 
ton Parsonage, Mrs. Kipling, 81, relict of the Rev. 
Charles Kipling, many years incumbent of that 
parish. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Rev. C. G. Jackson is preferred to the 
vicarage of Histon St. Andrew with Histon 8t. 
Etheldred, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. 

Edwards. 

Married.] At Cambridge, J. Hitch, esq. to Miss 
Francos Howard, of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks— At 
Chatteris, Thomas Richardson, jun. esq. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Allpress, esq. of 
St. Ives— At Wisbeach, Mr. J. Rumball, to Miss 
Amy Stanton, of Leverington, Isle of Ely. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mr. John Heifer, 88— 
Mr. R. Rawlings, of Rhadegund Baildings, 45— At 
Ely, in her 23d year, Mrs. Susan Hall — At Wis- 
beach, Miss Melton— At Barnwell, Mr. Robinson, 67, 


CHESHIRE. 

The Rev. Charles Kenrick Prescott,. M. A. of 
Brazen Nose college, Oxford, is presented by 
Lord Bulkeley to the rectory of Stockport, in the 
room of his late father, the Rev. Cliarles Prescott. 

Birth*.] The lady of John Ryle, esq. of Park 
House, of a son — At Chester, the lady of Pierce 
Wynne Yorke, esq. of Dyffrytn Aled, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Chester, the Rev. Thomas Biots, 
of Edinburgh, to Miss Jane Lowe, of Chester — 
At Everton, Myles Sandys, esq. to Miss Frances 
France, daughter of the late Thomas France, esq. 
of Everton, and Bostock Hall — At Stockport, Mr. 
John Broadhurst, of Manchester, to Miss Anna 
Wild — Daniel Burton Mousely esq. of Chapel 
Town, near Leeds, to Miss Heald, of Portwood 
House, near Stockport — At Whitt on, Thomas 
Wakefield, esq. of Winnington, to Miss Filkin, of 
Northwich — At Eaton, Mr. Wm. Dod, to Miss 
Brown of Tarporley — At Prestbury, Mr. Samuel 
Hme, to Miss Malkin, both of Sutton. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. Baddy, 80, fonoaeriy of 
the Pigeon House, Handley— Mr. Bennett— Mrs. 
Dooley, 56 — At Aldford, Mrs. Ann H&frison, 88 — 
Mrs. Thomas, 78 — At Stockport, Mr. Peter Wilde 
— At Gresford, Mrs. Briggs, 77, relict of the Rev. 
John Briggs, late chancellor of this diocese — At 
Burton Hall, Mrs. Congreve, wife of Richard Con- 
greve, esq. 

CORNWALL. 

Births.] At Bast Looe, Mrs. J. Bickford, of a 
daughter — At Boecastle, Mrs. Moggart, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At St. Clement, L. H. Potts, esq. to 
Miss Mary Ann Wright, of Lambesao— At 8t. 
Colomb, Mr. Benjamin Buin, of Gorran, to Mrs. 
Jewell. 

Died.] At East Looo, Mrs. Elizabeth Walter — 
At West Looe, Mrs. H carle, 76 — At Fowey, Miss 
Wolcot, the last of the family of the celebrated 
Peter Pindar — At Middle Amble, 8t. Kew, Mrs. 
Hambly, relict of Edmund Hambly, of Pool Hall, 
Menheniot — At ftuistow, Thomas Rawlings, esq. 
62, one of his majesty's justices of the pence for 
this county — At Tolvan, Mias Elizabeth O’ Dogherty, 
eldest daughter of the late Col. O’Dogherty. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Rev. R. Rice, M. A. of Merton college, is 
presented to the perpetual curacy of Hayton, and 
vicarage of Kirkland : patrons, the dean and chap- 
ter of Carlisle. 

Birth.] At Woods! ee, the lady of George Scott 
Elliot, esq. of Larriston, of a son. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. Joseph Cowen, to 
Miss Elizabeth Braithwaite — Mr. Robert Gardner, 
to Mias Jane Hark ness — Mr. Robert Sewell, to Miss 
Catherine Kennedy — At Crosscannonley, Captain 
Jeremiah Wilson, to Miss Mary Frances Hodgson, 
both of Mary port — At Bgremont, Mr. Wm. Beck, 
of Wood-end, to Miss Elizabeth Cooke. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Mr. John Matthews, 64 — 
Mr. Henry Canwick, 56 — Mr. John Harding, 76— 
At Eanaont Bridge, near Penrith, William Bleagr- 
mirc, esq. 68— Mrs. Jane Ch&pelhow, 75— At Mary- 
port. Captain Wm. M’Mellon, 63— Mr. John Col- 


lins — At Penrith, Mrs. Isabella Boak — At Birkley, 
Mr. J. Rkkaby, 61— At Armath waite, Mr. J. Byers, 57. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Ashbourn, John Windsor, esq. 
•on of the late E. W. Windsor, e*q. of Shrewsbury, 
to Min Ellen Webster, of Asbbourn — In London, 
Mr. S. J. Wright, of Derby, to Miss Amelia Baker, 
of Newington-green — At Derby, Mr. Francis Hug- 
gim, to Miss Mary Witton — The Rev. A. Simpson, 
A. B. of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, to Arine, only 
daughter of John Borough, esq. — At Norton, Mr. 
Webster, of Woody Yale, to Miss Colley, of Nor- 
ton Lees. 

Died.] At Derby, Mr. Tunaley, 77. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. Rogers, rector of Mawnan, Corn- 
wall, has been installed canon residentiary of 
Exeter, and the Rev. J. H. Poison to the prebendal 
•tall In Exeter cathedral, both vacant by the death 
of the late Rev. Archdeacon Barnes. 

JKftAs J At Feamore, the lady of T. W. Blomc- 
Aeld,esq. of a son — The lady of Sam. Kekewich, esq. 
of a son — At Chawleigh, the lady of Thomas Caw- 
sey, esq. of a son and helf — At his seat, at Youls- 
ton, the lady of Sir Arthur Chichester, bart. of a 
son, still-born— ‘At Exeter, the lady of E.L. Kemp, 
esq. of a son — At Mount Boons, the lady of Lient.- 
coL Seale, of a son* — At Bideford, the lady of Capt. 
Baytey, R. A. of a son — At Tor Abbey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Clifford* at a daughter. 

Married.] At Toptham, the Rev. Robert Synge, 
M.A. youngest son of the late Sir Robert Synge, 
bart. to Anne, eldest daughter of Benjamin Foilett, 
esq. of Toptham — At Ivy Bridge, C. Lethbridge, 
esq. to Miss Milling, of Brixham — At Exeter, Mr. 
J. D. Osborne, to Miss Jane Rowher, of Tiverton — 
At CnMompton, i. D. Winter, esq. of London, to 
Miss Sarah Leaman, of the former place — At Ply. 
month, Mr. Hammett, to Miss Hodson — At 81d- 
mouth, Lfeut.-ord. Sloper, to Charlotte Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. J. Bernard, rector of 
Cooabeflery, Somersetshire. 

Died.] At Exmouth, of gout in the- stomach. 
Dr. Cavo — At Exeter, Mrs. E. Horrell, 84 — Mr. J. 
THIer, SB — At Credit on, the Rev. Wm. HaxHtt, 
A.M. SB— At BncMand FtHeigh, the Rev. John 
Downes, M. A. rector of that parish— At Plymouth, 
Mrs. Elisabeth Kingdon, 00 — In Marlboro’-square, 
Ptymouth-dock, Thomas Frederick, esq. lieut. in 
the 84th regt. 24. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Dirt*.] At Lyme, the lady of Peter A. Burrell, 
esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Weymouth, Thomas Gould Read, 
esq. of Dorchester, to Elisa, daughter of the late 
John Crouch, esq. of the former place— At Kenyn- 
stone, near Blandford, George Hooper, esq. to 
Louisa, daughter of the late John Lang ton, esq. of 
Famham Royal, Bucks. — At Sherborne, Thomas 
Elliott Tucker, esq. to Miss Caroline Miles, of 
Cranbome House, esq. 

Died.] At Shaftesbury, Mr. John Jeffery, 27 — 
At Cranborne, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Donne, vicar of that parish. 

DURHAM. 

Married.] At Bishop Wearmouth, Mr. Wm. 
ftobart, jun. of Plcktree House, near Chetter-le- 
street, to Mis* Hayton, of the former place — Mr. 
Thomas Curtis, to Miss Ogle, of Appleby — At St. 
Helen’s Auckland, Mr. Wm. Worth, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gibbon— At Stockton, Mr. Thomas Cost, to 
Miss Hey. 

Died.) In GUIigate, Durham, Mr. John Haswell, 
90, one of the Society of Friends— Mr. James Allen, 


R3 — At Croft, near Darlington, Mr. Michael Ham- 
mond, 37 — At Hartlepool, the wife of Captain 
Swinburne, of the grenadier guards, 30 — At South 
Shields, Mr. Wm. Clark, 38 — Mrs. Smith, 84. 

ESSEX. 

The Rev. Shirley Western Is preferred to the 
rectory of Rivenhall. 

Married.] At Panfield, Mr. Clement, of Panfleld 
Priory, to Miss Elizabeth Lambert, of Pknfield 
Hall — At Colchester, Mr. James Haddock, to Miss 
Jane Socket, late of Rumford — At Coldham’s Hall, 
Clavering, George Canning, esq. to Mbs Gordon, of 
8 tainted — J. Wright, esq. only son of Peter Wright, 
esq. of Hatfield Priory, in this county, to Mary, 
second daughter of Sir John Tyrrell, of Boreham 
House, ban. — At Tolleshunt Knights, Nathaniel 
Rix, esq. of Blunderstone, Suffolk, to Miss Mary 
Anne Wilkin, of the former place. — At Greensted 
Hall, Mr. Wm. Yell, to Miss Elizabeth Abrey, of 
Chelmsford. 

Died.] At Abridge, Charles Foster, esq. late of 
the Contract office. Navy office, 66 — At 8henfleld 
Place, Richard HeaUey, esq. 80 — Suddenly, Ralph 
Honywood, esq. second son of the late W. Hony- 
wood, esq. of Markshall — At Colchester, Mrs. 
Mary Munnings, 83— At Southend, Jane, wife of 
James Browne, esq. 64 — At Stamford Rivers, Mr. 
Mordecai Andrews, eldest son of the late Rev. M. 
Andrews, of Coggesball, 89 — At Bradwell Lodge* 
the Rev. Richard Birch, M.A. rector of Bradwell 
and of Widdington, in this county — At Manning, 
tree, Mr. Edward Alston, 77. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

jfffrfft.] At Cheltenham, the - lady of Thomas 
Lewis Coker, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Wickwer, Thomas GarHck, esq. 
of Stanley Wall, to Lucy, eldest daughter of Mr* 
Skey, of the former place— At Bffrary, William 
Small, esq. of Weymouth, to Catherine Frances, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of 
Aldington House, in tins county — At Stapleton, 
Mr. Francis Gooding, of Dulverton, to Mbs Eliza 
Thompson, of Bristol — George Cave, esq. third son 
of Stephen Cave, of Cleve Hill House, in thi# 
county, to Anne, only daughter of Captain Michael 
Halllday, R. N. — At Cheltenham, William Rendall, 
esq. of New Windsor, Berks, to Frances Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Richard Grape, esq. 

Died.] At Cheltenham, T. B. Fitzgerald, esq. 
39 — At Newark House, the Rev. Lewis Clutter- 
buck, A. M. rector of Ozleworth, in this county— 
At Tewkesbury, Edward Denward Copnei, esq. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 21 — At Daglingworth, Mrs. 
Haines, relict of Giles Haines, esq. of that place, 89 
— At Moreton, near Thornbury, Mr. John Culli- 
more, attorney at law — At Rodm&rton, the infant 
•on of the Rev. Daniel Lysons— At Winterbourne, 
James, third son of the Rev. G. D’Arville, 20. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Rev. James Towers is preferred to the vica- 
rage of Wherwell — The Rev. C. S. Bonnett, M. A. 
of Sydney Sussex college, is instituted to the rectory 
of Avington. 

Birth.] At West Hill Lodge, near Tltchfield, 
the Right Hon. Lady Henry Pkulet, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Winchfleld, the Rev. H. H. Cham- 
pain, to Mary, youngest daughter of J. Wickham, 
esq. of Baliington — At Carbbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
the Rev. Davies Daniel, of Cwrtmawr, Cardigan- 
shire, to Clementina, second daughter of the latft 
M^jofLyons. 
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Died.] At Southampton, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Charles Bird, esq. and niece to the late 
Rev. Dr. Cooper, prebendary of Durham — Mrs. 
Eliza Bird — -"Mr. Albert Wood — At Romsey, Mrs. 
Courtenay — At Cherlton, near Alresford, Mr. 
Richard Fufth, 70 — At Basingstoke, David Gra- 
ham, esq. banker — Mrs. Stockwell, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Stockwell, of Stratford St. Anthony, 
near Salisbury — At Appleby House, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Captain Hutt. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Dr. Carr, vicar of Brighton, succeeds 
to the deanery of Hereford. 

The' Rev. Charles Taylor, M. A. head- master of 
the cathedral school, is preferred to the prebend of 
Morton Magna, vacant by the death of the dean of 
Hereford. 

The Rev. Edward Banks, rector of Corfe Castle, 
Dorsetshire, to the vicarage of Stoke Bliss, in this 
diocese, void by the death of the Rev. Ananias 
Brettell. 

Died.] At Byford, the Rev. Lewis Maxey, M, A. 
rector of that parish, vicar of Bridge Sollers, Pres- 
ton and Blakemere, and senior minor canon of 
Hereford cathedral, 75 — At tlie Deanery House, the 
very Rev. George Gretton, D. D. vicar of Upton 
Bishop, near Ross, a canon residentiary and dean 
of Hereford, 66. Dr. G. was educated at Cambridge, 
where in 1776, he graduated in the mathematicnl 
class of Wranglers, and was elected a fellow of 
Trinity college. He was advanced to the deanery 
of Hereford on the Interest of the Earl of Lonsdale 
— At Allensmore, the Rev. Walter Patteshall, 
M. A. 82. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Gorhambury, the Countess of Veru- 
lam, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Hertford, Hugh Thomas James, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Franklin, only daughter 
of the Rev, F. W. Franklin, of Hertford. 

Died] At King's Langley, Mrs. Jane Wlngfleld, 

96. 

KENT. 

Married.] At Broad stairs, Wm. Evans, esq. 
M. P. of Darley, co. Derby, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of YoxaR Lodge, 
Staffordshire — At Folkestone, Mr. Richard Hawkins, 
to Miss Hams, of Broadmead — Mr. Edward Wil- 
liams, to Miss Maria Harvey — At Hollingbourne, 
Mr, Thomas Allen, to Mrs. Wilmott, of Bearstead 
— At Minster, Sheppey, Mr. Joseph Gorham, of 
Sheerness, to Miss Joanna East — At Watningbury, 
the Rev. Robert Earle, to Eliza, only daughter of 
the late Rev. Miles Cooper — At Frindsbury, Mr. J. 
Lowdell, of Chatham, to Miss Harriet Taff, of 
Rochester— At Chevening, the Rev. Wm. A, Fitz- 
hugh, to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Lane, esq. of Bradbourne Place, near 


LANCASHIRE. 

Bhdrfriar* Bridge, Manchester .— On the first of 
August, in conformity with notice that this bridge 
would be ready on that day for -carriages to pass, 
the Liverpool and Chester mail coaches were driven 
over it. The bridge is not finished; but a suffici- 
ent way was cleared for the mails and some other 
carriages. It is not quite nineteen months since 
the first stone was laid; and it is expected to be 
completed in October next. 

Birtfi*.] At the Vicarage, Eccles, the lady of the 
Rev. T. Blackburn, of a daughter— 'At Park House, 
the lady of John Ryle, esq. of a son. 

Married .] At Manchester, Mr.- James Hyde, of 
Stamford, to Mrs. Alice Porter, of the former place 
- — Mr. George Oswald Smith, solicitor, to Miss 
Margaret Smith — Mr. Thomas Tinting, to Miss 
Elizabeth Chew — Mr. Jame* Buck, to Miss Han- 
nah Smith — At Rochdale, Sir Bagenal Wm. Bur- 
dett, hart, to Esther, eldest daughter and one of 
the co-heiresses of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Castle ton Hall, in this county — At Everton, Myles 
Sandy s, jun. esq. to Frances, fifth daughter of 
the late Thomas France, esq. of Boatock Hall, 
Cheshire**— At Prestbury, E. V. Fox, esq. to Anne, 
second daughter of J. S. Daintry, esq. of Eoden 
Bank, near Maociesfieldr— At jBurniey, Septimus 
Harrison, esq. of the 17th regt, of foot, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only daughter of John Shaw, esq.— At 
CUttoero, Mr. Jeremiah HotsefeU, to Miss Anne 
Tomlin. 

'Dicrf.] At Manchester, Mr. John Willan*— The 
Rev. Wm, Hawke*, minister of the dissenting 
chapel in Moslsy-stuoet — At Liverpool, the lady of 
Sir Wm. Barton, 51— The celebrated Miss Margaret 
M'Avqy, Whose faculty of distinguish! nfr^ofoujjs by 
the touch, gave rise to so much discussion in that 
town and elsewhere about three yean ego-^-At 
Ridgefield, Martha, wife of Thomas Harwell. esq. 
86 — At Sutton, Mrs- Hall, widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Hall, minister of Macclesfield Forest, 76 — 
At Toxteth Park, Liverpool, Eliza, wife of Mr. 
John M‘Intyre, merchant, and daughter of Major- 
general Fender, Dumbarton Castle, 82 — At West- 
boughton, Mr. Thomas Watxwmth, 99— At Law 
House, Rochdale, Mr. James Holt, 74. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. Hobart is pr efer red to 
the rectory of Walton. 

Died] At Market Harbo rough, Thomas Inker- 
solo, esq. banker, 69— At Great Dolby, near Mel- 
ton Mowbray, Mr. William Adcock, 54— -At 
Wykehua, Mrs. L. Lard, 74— Mrs. Holden, wife 
of Rev. C. S. Holden, of Aston Hall, co. Derby. 
Her death was occasioned by accidentally fialing 
into the piece of water in Donnington Park, 
whither she had gone wRh a party on an excursion. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Sevenoaks. A beoutifUl monument of white statuary marble, 

Died.] At Crofton Place, Aane, wife of James from the chisel of the celebrated Canova, apd re- 
Burgh, esq. — At Margate, Major-general William cently imported from Italy, has been erected in 
Borfhwick, colonel In the royal artillery, 57 Belton church, near Grantham, by Earl Brownlow, 
—Mr. Charles Boncey — At Folkestone, Mr. Jacob to the memory of his late lady, the daughter of Sir 
Squire, 74— Mr. Henry Creed, of Ashford, 73— At Abraham Hume, bart. The subject is an embic- 
Canterbury, Mr. George Culmer— At Ramsgate, in matic figure of Religion, standing on a baseme nt, 
consequence of his horse falling with him, Mr. the right hand pointing upwards, whilst the left is 
Charles Greenwood Thornton— John Child, esq. of resting on a medallion of the deceased lady, sup- 
Nine Elms, 40; his death was occasioned by his ported by a fluted pedestal.— The interior of the 
being thrown from his chaise— At Dover, Thomas church has also been much beautified, under the 
Bateman Lane, esq. deputy lieut.-govemor of Do- direction of his lordship ; and, from the number of 
ver castle, and one of the treasurers of Dover the monuments it contains, is worthy the notice of 
harbour— Mr*. Btag, 90. the passing traveller. 
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Married .} At Stamford, Mr. Sandby, to Miss 
Rebecca Tomlin, of Great Casterton — At Stamford 
Baron, John "Perkin*, esq. of Brussels, to Emily, 
eldest daughter of the last Mr. Jones, of Spilsby — 
At East Keal, Mr. John Glldon, to Miss Harwood, 
of Cheney- street, Boston — At Louth, Mr. James 
Parker, to Miss Riddle, of Carlton— At DemMeby, 
Mr. Richard Drewry, to Mbs Sophia Gratrix, of 
Newton — At Holme, near Newark, Mr. Htndley, 
to Mrs. Backlow, of Southwell. 

Died .] At his father's, in Lincoln, Henry Lee, 
esq. 28, second officer of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
ship Charles Grant. He had been 14 years in the 
company's serrlce,dnringwhich time he made seven 
voyages to tlTe indies and China ; and when the 
highest professional honours were directly within 
his reach, he died of one of those lingering com- 
plaints Incident to change of climate. He is be- 
wailed by his flriends, regretted by his associates, 
and was respected and beloved by all his shipmates, 
leaving behind him the character of a smart and 
active officer, a generous friend, and an useful and 
valuable member of society, eombinihg In hit con- 
duct a strict enforcement of naval discipline, with 
a scrupulous and humane regard to the comforts 
of the seatneu — At Stamford, John Wyche, e*q. 
town-clerk of Stamford, which office he had held 
for fifty years, 81. Richard Wyche, esq. grand- 
father of the deceased, was chosen town-cierk of 
Stamford in the year 1701; John Wyche, hb son, 
succeeded him hi the' year 1780; and" John Wyche, 
now deceased, succeeded his father in the year 
1770; so that the grandfather, father, and son, bad 
been in uninterrupted succession town-clerks of 
Stamford for 119 years.— At Digby, near Sfeaford, 
Mrs. J. Newman, 77 — At Bpworth, Mr. Henry 
Gray, 44— At Gafnshbrough, Mr. Janies Lloyd; 58 
—At Belton, Mrs. Hannah Vause, 81— At Claypole, 
the Rev. J. Beaver — At Market Deeping, Mr. Tho- 
mas Chesterfield, 7t — At Boston, Mr. Win. Iver- 
son, 70 — At Sandloft, Thomas Hartley, esq. of 
Crowfe. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

DM.] At Ragland, Mrs. Chambers, S9. This 
excellent woman waS not only an drnameat to her 
sex, but an hdnoor to th* county of Worcester, 
which claims her birth. She was an example to 
the parish of her residence, by establishing a Sun- 
day school for the education of the poor tn that 
village, (the first of the kind hs Monmouthshire,) 
and afterwards Its National school, watching over 
them with parental attention ; and an ornament to 
her family by her religious and moral conduct — 
At Woodfield, EUxabeth, eldest daughter of J. H. 
Meg grid ge, esq.— At Lan-y-Gored, neat Usk, 
Richard Reece, esq. 72. 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. Jeremy Day, M. A. senior clerical 
fellow of Gonrille and Caras coll. Cambridge, is 
preferred to the rectory. of Hetherset ; patron, the 
■raster of that society. 

Afarrierf.] At Norwich, Mr. Thomas Matthews, 
to Mbs Elizabeth Pett — Mr. R. Qaxton, of St. 
Stephen's, to Miss Mary Rowe, of Fressingfield, 
Suffolk — Mr. John Cowburne, of Ttenbury, Wor- 
cestershire, to Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Raven, of 
Lytcham, in this county — At Field Bailing, Mr. 
Spall, of London, to Frances, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Fisher, view of South Creake— 
In London, Mr. James Bateman, son of the mayor 
•f Yarmouth, to Catherine, only daughter of John 
Stephenson, esq. of New Orraond-streei, Bedford, 
row. 


Died.] At Norwich, the Rev, Edward Beaumont, 
pastor of the Catholic chapel, 88 — Mrs. JLadbrooke, 
89 — Mr. Free, 27 — Miss Browne, sister of the Rev. 
J. H. Browne, of Hingham — Captain Robt. Tinkler, 
of the royal navy, 46, who signalized himself by 
bis intrepid bravery Ln several engagements, in 
which he had received 21 wounds. Capt. T. was 
cabin-boy on board his majesty's ship Bounty 
(Capt. Blyth), at the time the crew of that ship 
mutinied in the South Sea*, in the year 1789, and 
was one of the 12 persons who, with the captain, 
was turned adrift in a boat by the mutineers. It 
will be recollected, that Capt. Blyth and his com- 
panions, after a voyage of 1200 leagues, (during 
which the only subsistence they had was one ounce 
of bread and a quarter of a pint of water each per 
day,) had the good fortune to arrive safe at the 
Dutch settlement of Cupan, in the island of Timor 
— At 8ee thing, Thomas Kett, esq. 78 — At H ether- 
sett, the Rev. B. Edwards, 88, rector of that parish, 
and formerly fellow of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge — At North Wall ham, Mr. John Baker, 
an eminent farmer at Southrepps, 82 — At Aylsham, 
Mr. Edward Copeman, 70 — At Swaffham, Mr. John 
Clarke, 78 — At Yarmouth, Mr. Wm. Adkinson, 76 
— Mrs. Mary Forster, 66 — At Coltishall, Mrs. Bendy, 
83 — -At Bradenham Hall, Frances, wife of Wm. 
Henry Haggard, esq. 60. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Some curious discoveries have been recently 
made on the site of Fotheringhay castle, where 
persons, under proper direction, have been digging. 
It seems that the foundations of the building were 
not disturbed at the time of the demolition of the 
superstructure by king James. The kitchen and 
some other apartments have bean discovered. 

The number of persons confirmed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, at his late (primary) visi- 
tation, was unusually large, viz. — At Peterborough, 
459 ; at Stamford, 411 ; at Oakham, 877 ; at Otindle; 
1043 ; at Kettering, 1091 ; at Northampton, 1725 ; 
at Daventry, 1490; atTowcester, 786; at Welling- 
borough, 694 : — Total, 8576. 

Married.'] At Thenford, the Rev. P. Lloyd, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Russell, rector of Helmdon, in this county* — The 
Hon. and Rev. R. Carle ton, rector of Bough taw, to 
Frances Louisa, second daughter of Eusebius Hor- 
ton, of Catton Hall, Derbyshire, esq. — At Daventry, 
Lewis Harrison, esq. to Mrs. Isaacs, of Silsoe, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Died.] At Peterborough, Mrs. Henrietta Beaver, 
69— At Preston Capes, Mr. Samuel Hand*. 69. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.] At Woodslee, the lady of George 8cott 
Elliott, of Larriston, esq. of a sen— At North Bea- 
ton, the lady of William Watson, esq. of a sow. 

Married. .] At Newcastle, William Gale, esq. of 
Aldinghain Hall, Lancashire, to Cecilia Isabella, 
eldest daughter of James Losh, esq. of Jesmond ; 
at the same time, Francis Hutchinson, esq. to 
Frances, second daughter of George Losh, eeq. of 
Rouen — Mr. Robert Simpaon, to Miss LandeHs— 
At Morpeth, Mr. MUe* Ellison, of Haworth, to Miss 
Mllbura, of Morpeth— At Doddington, Mr. Janies 
Ormston, of London, to Miss Atkinson, of Wooler 
— At North Shields, Mr. William Stephenson, 
bookseller, to Mis * Mary Forster, both of Gateshead. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Miss Dorothy Stokoe, 48 
— Miss Eleanor Verty — At Berwick, Mr. Mackie, 
of Edinburgh, bookseller — At Alnwick, Palfrey 
George Burrell, esq. 79— At Hexham, Mr. John 
Farbridge, 63 — In one of his hay-fields at Swinburne 
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Castle, near Hexham, Lieut.-gen. L. S. Ordc, in 
the prime of lift. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth*.] At Nottingham, at her father's, the 
Rev. Dr. Wylde, the lady of Col. Sherlock, of the 
4th dragoon guards, of a daughter — At Mansfield 
Woodhouse, the lady of John Need, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married .] At Nottingham, Mr. Edwin Bardsley, 
to Miss Bradley — Mr. John Osborne, to Mbs Harriet 
Almond— At Sutton in Ashfleld, Mr. Samuel Jack- 
son, to Mbs Phebe Clay, of Hardstaff — At Demble- 
by, Mr. Richard Drewry, to Mbs Sophia Gratrix, of 
Newton — At Southwell, Mr. Hindley, of Holme, 
near Newark, to Mrs. Bucklow, of the former place. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. Thomas Bosnett, 
68 — At Worksop, R. Barber, esq. 88 — At Retford, 
Mrs. White, 70— At Southwell, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bausor, 40. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Ensham Hall, the lady of John Rux- 
ton, esq. of a daughter, which died on the follow- 
ing day. 

Married.] At Oxford, Mr. John Fenson, to Mist 
Elizabeth Whiteman, of Daventry — Charles Webb, 
esq. to Mbs Elizabeth Speakman — The Rev. C. J. 
Urquhart, fellow of Magdalen College, to Mbs F. 
Hnntiagford, niece of the Bbhop of Hereford— ‘At 
Henley, Mr. John Sheene, of London, to Mbs 
Eliza Marklew, of the former place — At Dorchester, 
Mr. Richard Wall, of Oxford, to Miss Margaret 
Cox, of Dorchester — At Ewelme, Mr. Garlick, to 
Miss Elizabeth Allnutt. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mr. Thomas Freeman, 48 — 
Mr. John Pyo, 60, many years adjutant of the Ox- 
fordshire militia— Jemima, wile of Mr. J. Wright^ 
printer — Mbs Sarah Hosier — At Marsh Mills, near 
Henley, Mrs. Robert House, having lost her two 
eldest daughters within four months, which severe 
shock she was enabled only to survive two months 
—At Burford, Mr. John 8t£vens, 60 — At Banbury, 
John Jones, esq. of Blackwood Hall, Montgomery- 
shire — At Long Handbo rough, Mrs. Anne Hum- 
phries, 28— At Moreton, near Thame, Mr. William 
Lbter. 

Rutlandshire. 

Died.] At Glastof), Mr. John Stanger, 79. Id 
the early part of his life he was a faithful servant 
m Lord Sondes’s family, and subsequently retired 
upon his property at the above place, where he 
lived and expired highly respected. He had, by 
fortunate circumstances, become possessed of very 
considerable wealth, which, excepting a few legacies, 
lie has, with singular fidelity, devised to the de- 
scendants of the noble flstnily under whose auspices 
It began to accumulate — At Oakham, Mr. Francis 
Robinson, 89. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury, Major Parry, of the, 
royal marines, to Catherine Mary Marge ret ta , 
eldest daughter of the late Edward Lloyd, esq. of 
Treftmnt, Co. Montgomery, and of Maesmor, Den- 
bighshire— Edward Beauchamp St. John, esq. of 
Oswestry, to Miss 81ade, late of Plymouth — Mr. 
John Evans, to Mbs Lewis— At Oswestry, Robert 
Roberts, only son of Thomas Roberts, of Astfad, 
co. Denbigh, esq. to Mas Gough, of Oswestry— At 
Ludlow, O. F. Evans, esq. of Shrewsbury, to Miss 
Elisa Wollaston, of Ludlow — At Brldgenorth, Mr. 
B. Baughman, to Miss Eliza Fletcher. 


Died.] At Shrewsbury, the widow of the late 
Robert Lloyd, esq. — At Bridgenorth, Capt. Thomas 
Smith, of the 82dfoot — At Longden, Mrs. Hcsk^th, 
84 — At Prior’s Lee, Mrs. Stirk, 87, of Wolver- 
hampton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Hie Rev. David Williams, M.A. chaplain to 
Lord Viscount Curzon, is preferred to the rectory 
of Bleadon, with that of Kingston Seymour, in the 
diocese of Bath and Welb. 

The Dean and Canons of Windsor have presented 
the Rev. Dr. Keate to the living of Stowey. 

The Rev. Walter King Coker, B. A. of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of North Curry. 

Married ,] At Walcot church, Philip Elliot, esq. 
M. D. to Amelia, youngest daughter of the late 
John Wilkinson, of Polterton, Yorkshire — The Rev. 
Richard Keats, of Wivelbcnmbc, to Mary Eliza 
Mac Gerchy, of Tiverton — At Crowcoinbe, G. 
Powell, esq. of CantrefT, Brecknockshire, to Nesta, 
eldest daughter of G. H. Carew, esq. of Crowcombe 
Court, in this county — At Bathwick church, John 
Tharp, of Dean’s Valley, Jamaica, to Mary Philippa, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Bell, esq. of co. 
Armagh, and of Sydney-place, Bath. 

Died.] At Bath, the Hon. Matilda Villiers, wife 
of Villiers William Villiers, esq. daughter of John, 
11th lord, and sbter of the late Henry Beauchamp 
and St. Andrew, successively Lords St. John of 
Bletsoe — In Queen-square, the Rev, John Chamber- 
lain, 62 — In St. James’s-square, Bristol, John 
Bally, esq. 75— At Kingsdon, Charles Aaron Moody, 
esq. to Juliana Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
James Bennett, esq. of Cadbury House, in this 
county — Of a pulmonary complaint, at Clifton, on 
his way to Italy, for the beneAt of hb health, Mr. 
James Beebee, 21, of Worcester college, Oxford, 
and second son of the Rev. James Beebee, rector of 
Presteign — At Shepton Mallet, Mr. Higgins, 84, 
solicitor — At Taunton, in her 76th year, Joanna, 
widow of the Rev. F. Warre, rector of Cheddon 
Fitzpaine. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Tipton, tlie Rev. James Bevan, to 
Mbs Jane Corbet, of Broseley, Worcestershire — At 
Maer, Mr. John Parker, of Shrewsbury, to tbs 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Simpe, of Maer. 


SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. W. Cross, A. M. vicar of Amwell with 
Haylybury, Herts, is preferred to the valuable 
living of Halesworth cum Chediston. 

The Rev. John Edgar b instituted to the rectory 
of Kirketon. 

Married .] At Bury, Mr. Denton, of Alnesboume 
Priory, to Mbs Holder, of Richmond, Surrey — At 
Tooting, Surrey, the Rev. C. F. Parker, rector of 
Riugsbali, In this county, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Eyre, rector of 8t. 
Giles, Reading — In London, J. G. Clare, esq. of 
Brazing H&n,West Creating, to Miss Mark Gerrard, 
of Lax field — At Bikleston, J. Parker, esq. to Mbs 
Elizabeth Farr, of North Cove— At Earsham, near 
Bungay, Mr. Reynolds, to Miss Osbourn. 

Died.] At Chilton Hall, near Clare, Weds Or- 
ton, esq. 72 — At the p ar s ona ge- house. Seiner, Mr. 
C. B. Cooke, 20, eldest son of the Rev. C. Cooke — 
At Ipswich, Louisa, fourth daughter of the kte 
Col. Stitt ed — At Llvemvere Parsonage, the Rev. 
Peter Lathbory, 59 — At Bungay, the Rev. Thomas 
P*ddon, 77, rector of St. Nicholas with All 8alnts 
annexed, after fifty years’ conscientious discharge 
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of his pastoral duties — At W lines ham, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Gibbs, relict of the Rev. John 
Gibbs, rector of Ockokl, in this county — At Bran- 
don, Mr. John Mulley, jun. 23 — At Southwold, 
Mr. John Clubb, 85. 

SURREY. 

DirtJk*.] At Lower Cheam, the lady of Thomas 
Brown, esq. of a daughter — At Walton-upoa. 
Thames, the lady of the Hon. Henry Grey Bennett, 
of a daughter. 

A/arried.] At Windlesham, the Rev. Henry 
Joseph Tayler, of Brighton, to Jemima Maria, 
second daughter of the late Sir William Frazer, of 
Bedford, bart. — At Christchurch, Isaac Woodroffe, 
esq. late of Godstone, to Miss Willes, of Chelaham 
Court, In this county — At Richmond, E. H. Dela- 
fosse, esq. to Sophia, daughter of the Rev. G. 
Young, A. M. Lambeth Terrace. 

Died.] AtStrcatham, the Rev. Reynold Davies, 
M. A. 70— At Kew Green, George Hicks, esq. 45, 
barrister at law, and one of the magistrates of police 
in Bow-street — At Weymouth, the Rev. Willough- 
by Bertie, many years rector of Buckland, in this 
county, and uncle to the Earl of Abingdon — June 
13, at Croydon, John Thomas Herr want Des Car- 
rieres, 78, a native of Paris. This gentleman did 
honour to hb own country, by the services he ren- 
dered to this. Almost half a century he was an 
indefatigable teacher of the French language ; and 
many noble personages, who now fill eminent sta- 
tions in society, have had the benefit of hb instruc- 
tions. He was the author and reviser of many 
usefbl books tending to facilitate the acquirement 
of the French tongue ; and about the time of the 
revolution, he published a Hbtory of France, in 
twovolutaes, and lately an abridged Hbtory, in 
one volume, up to 1015. He was a man of strict 
integrity, of a most ingenious mechanical turri of 
mind, but for the last twenty years had applied 
himself much to the science of gardening, by which 
hb health, which had been impaired by study and 
close application, became firmly established, but in 
which he spent all the earnings of his former days. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.} At Chichester, the Rev. William 
Watkins, rector of Racton, in thb county, to 
Prances, youngest daughter of T. Rhoades, esq. 
Chichester — At Horsham, Thomas Edward Bligh, 
esq. to Sophia, daughter of the late William Evers- 
fteld, esq. of Denne Park and Cotsfield, in the same 
county. 

Died.} At Hastings, Thomas Qingand, esq. late 
of Wheldrake, near York. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birtfc.] At Rad way, the lady of Lieut.- col. Mil- 
ler, C. B. of a son and heir. 

Married .] At Coventry, Mr. R. Seal, to Miss 
Mary Locke Ward— At Old Swinford, Mr. Ingleby, . 
of Birmingham, to Mbs Wragg, of Stourbridge. 

Died.} At Stratford-upon-Avon, Mbs Mary 
Clews, 19 — At Warwick, in the 73d year of her age, 
Anne, wife of Charles Porter Packwood, esq. late 
lieut.-col. of the Warwickshire militia, and youngest 
daughter of the late Roger Ruding, esq. of West- 
cotes, in the county of Leicester. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Married.} At Kendal, Mr. William Preston, to 
Miss Taylor— Mr. Isaac Thompson, to Mbs Isa- 
bella KelleJ. 


Died.} At Atnbleside, Lieut.-col. John Bladon 
Taylor, one of the Directors of the Hon. East 
ludia Company. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. W. Roles, A. M., is preferred to the 
rectory of Upton Lovell, vacant by the death of 
the Hou. and Rev. E. Seymour. 

, Married.} At Great ChevereD, the Rev. Alex. 
Bassett, M.A. to Miss Bellamy, of Cheverell House 
— At Bremhill, Mr. Thomas Hughes, of East Ty- 
therton, to Mary Anne, only daughter of Captain 
Hutchons, of the Hon. E. I. C.’a service — At Eb- 
besbourne, Mr. Henry Harris, to Mrs. Rebbeck — 
At Chippenham, Mr. Josiah Graham Lawe, of Lon- 
don, to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of the late 
Mr. James Maurice Coombes, of Chippenham. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Mr. Corfe, 78, senior gen- 
tleman of hb majesty’s chapel royal, and late or- 
ganist of Salbbury cathedral — At H&nnington, near 
Highworth, Mrs. Mary Anne Matilda C rowdy — At 
Hilperton Marsh, near Trowbridge, Mr. Richard 
Newtts, 44 — At Trowbridge, Mr. Guley, solicitor, 
40 — At Anderston, Sophia, relict of James Forster 
Knight, esq. — At Bemerton, Miss Hawes, daughter 
of the late Rev. John Hawes, A. M. rector of 
Bemerton — At Hawe, near Poole, Thomas Stone* 
esq. 7fi. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. E. James, M.A. of Christ Church col- 
lege, Oxford, b preferred to the perpetual curacy 
of Worcester. 

Married.} At Lincoln, Mr. Thompson, of Dud-, 
ley, to Miss Mary Ann Foster, of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire — At Hallow, near Worcester, Phipps V. 
Onslow, esq. Heut. royal horse artillery, to Harriett, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Edward Win- 
nington, bart. 

Died.} At Worcester, Charlotte, third daughter 
of Thomas Best, esq. — At Bewdley, Thomas Jacob 
White, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Birth.} At Wakefield, the lady of Wentworth 
Bailey, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.} At York, Lieut.-coL Arthur H. Gor- 
don, of the 5th dragoon guards, to Anne, only 
daughter of the late Joseph Bilton, esq. of York — 
At Wakefield, Mr. Darid Green, jun. of Minskip 
Lodge, near Boroughbridge, to Mbs Sarah Roth wed, 
of Wakefield — At Acomb, Mr. John Skipworth, 
solicitor, to Harriet Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Benson, M.A. of York — At Howden, Mr. 
William Brownlow, of Walkington Grange, to Mbs 
Atkinson, of Walkington — At Eastcington, Mr. 
Samuel Webster, of Morley, to Miss Jane Bell, of 
Patrington, near Howden — At Thorne, Mr. Thoe. 
Squires, to Mbs Elizabeth Hastings — At Topcliffe, 
Mr. John Richardson, of Leeds, surgeon, to Miss 
Mary Barroby, of Baldersby — At High Town, near 
Leeds, Mr. Joshua Lbter, to Miss Blizabeth Wood- 
ford Buttle. 

Died.} In Park-square, Leeds, George Hardbty, 
esq. 55 — At Leeds, Mr. Robert Oastler, 71 — Mrs. 
Houseman, 70 — At Roundhay, near Leeds, Aurelia 
Ann, wife of J. B. Ansley, esq. 51 — At Beverley, 
Mr. William Whitfield, 78 — At Ripon, Juliana, 
wife of Capt. Denison — At Knaresborough, Mr. 
Parr, 3& postmaster — At Hull, Michael Andrew, 
esq. esf— Mrs. Bell, 58 — At hb seat at Marthwaite, 
in the West-riding, Richard Wilian, esq. 74, brother 
of Dr. Wilian, late an eminent physician in the 
metropolis — At Griraston, , near Tadcaster, Mr. 
Thomas Townend, 64. 
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WALES. 

The Rev. W. J. Rees, M. A. has been presented 
by the Bishop of St. David’s to the vacant pre- 
bendal stall in the .collegiate chuifch of Brecknock. 

There is now standing ft Rhuddlap, part of the 
wall of the house wherein Edward I. held his par- , 
1 iarnent, after completing the subjugation of Wales. 
The old wall has been built upon, and metamor- 
phosed into the gable-end of a row of small houses,* 
so that to a passenger there is nothing particularly . 
antique or striking in its appearance; but the Very, 
Reverend the Dean of St. Asaph, in order to’ rescue, 
this piece of antiquity from oblivion, has caused to 
be placed upon it a tablet, bearing the following 
inscription : — , , 

This Fragment 

Is the Remains of. the Building 
Where King Edward the First 
Held his Parliament, 

A. D. 1 2t&, 

In which passed the Statute of Rhuddlan, 

. Securing 

To the 'Principality of Wales 
Its Judicial Rights 
And Independence.. 

Mamed.] At Llanbeblig, Mr. Robert Williams, 
to Miss Bettis, both of Caernarvon — The Rev. John 
Prycc, of Doiforwyn Hall, Montgomeryshire, to 
Mrs. Sarah Price, of London — At Abergavenny, 
Mr. Williams, surgeon, to Miss Rogers, daughter of 
the Rev. J. Rogers, rector of WaUerstone, Here- 
fordshire. 

Died.] At Clydach, Glamorganshire, Thomas 
Hobbes, M. D. of Swansea, 68 — At Grpsford, Den- 
bighshire, the widow of the Rev. John Briggs, M,A. 
late chancellor of the diocese of Chester — At 
Parkey Cottage, near Wrexham,' the lady of Mfjor 
Edwards, of the royal Maelor cavalry. — At Pentre 
Mill, co. Montgomery, Mr. Williams, 77; and four 
days after, his wife ! — At Llandyssjl, Cardiganshire, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Tliomas QjoMgb, esq. 
of Foeshelig, in that county. 

; . V SCOTLAND. - ’ 

In digging the Union Canal near the west march 
of the 'CHfton-hall estate, ' and adjoining the river 
Almond, on the 18tb July, an elephant's tooth was 
dug up, measuring upwards of three feet Idng, and; 
a foot in circumference ; it was in a state of perfect 
preservation, and is in the possession of Sir Alex- 
ander Maitland Gibson. ' 1 This is the second time 
remains of this animal have been found in -Scotland. 
A simitar tooth found, near Eglinton-eastle, is now 
in the College Museum. 

Births .] Lady Chhitotte Macgragor Mnrrmy, of 
a daughter — At Fodderty, Rosshire, Mrs. Forbes 
Mackenzie, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Brae house, Qspt. James Stewart,' 
fCd regt. of foot* to Jane, eldest daughterof Capt. 
Campbell, Boreland — At Caput h Manse, Mr. Alex. 
InneraHty, of Demerara, to Margaret J’aue, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Innerarity, minister of Caputh 


— At ^Edinburgh, Francis Cobfcam, M.D. of the 
island of ' Barbadoet, to Miss Mary Marti* — At 
Paisley, the Rfcr. John Brace, to Isabella, 1 eldest 
daughter of ttte Rev. Wm. Harrier. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Col. ttbbert BaRtie, of 
the H. E. 1. C.*s service— ^At Glasgow, John Love, 
esq. — James Towers, esq! professor of midwifery in 
thh . u nivers ity— Mr.’ Andrew Orr, B6,* la£e bodk- 
solier «in (Aaagow-. — At Holywood^ Manse, tkrtar. 
Dr.: Crighton, miaMtemof. thfct'ipatftb 1 — At Inver- 
ness, Mrs. Macdonald, of Scalps — At Newbcrtlle , * 
Digiuq’ elAedt daughter ' of’ the^' late Col. Donald 
Madeod, of St. Kihta. 

* * * IRELAND. 

, •; j .. , 

, Births.] In Co^, the lady, of the Rev. Jojm. 
Rennett, of a son — The lfdy of C.A. W. Forneret, 
eyq. of a daughter — At Lishe^n, co. . TJpperary , the 
lady of Sir John Judkin pitzgerald,* of a son and 
heir— The Hon.^Mrs.^Pe^r^ Tpucbe, />f a* daugh- 
ter — At Armagh, the lady of Sir Jeremiah Dickson, 
of a son. , , ... 

. Married.].., 'Hie Rev. William Frazer, rector of 
the L pion of KiHurc*, in^e’diogeig of^Waterford, 
to Helen, daughter thpjlev. • Wijiigm, Archdall, , 
of Seayiew— At Dmrqban$gt»er, James Kvartt, esq. 
of Ahory, to^iss Hannah Eit^es^pif Cullen trough 
—At Mealiffe Glebe, t^.Tipperqr){,,Jh|e.Jify. Wpi- 
Baker Stoney, of Oakley* Pprlfe tojfrag££( $hirky, 
daughter of the Rev. John Cooing— At ^Dublin, A.. 
G. Lewis, esq. of the 68th light infant^, Hester, 
youngest daughter of the late Rifljard.^^eA!^* 
of Rutland- square West — Edward Shear, of Cool- , 
cor, co. Kildare, esq. to Anne, youqg«p( 
of the, Rev. Dr. Ledw u ^i— Thomgg Houghton, e*^, 
of Largan, to f ranees, d a ^ g htpr of Janggs Sfcfaufey, 
esq. of Dublin— At OqgUhsmfd, tyfqry 

O’Flaherty, esq. of LempRfleid,c«».^dj|py, tpLoaisa, 
third daughter of Theobald O’Flatafqty, e^q. ^d Dub- 
lin — At LakeileUfeco. C«4tyn, H(eyy W. Bqen, p§q. 
to Lilla, youngest daughter of,Joha gsq.af 

Parrymount, co. Tyrone.. , , ,/ m , t 

Died.] At Oaremou^t, JKnf s^^qgnty, Capt.., 
William Grant, late of the 27th rejft.— In. Doplin, 
Ralph Wan/ Heidt, esq.— In WaterfbnC Matthew 
Farrell, esq. — At Moontnorri^ the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson. ‘ ' 

; ■ 'deaths 

June 4, at Jamaica, of the^ydknr fewr^Hmr 
Edward Carr, 14, of H. M. *P J*ap*hwe* m<t/of 
the Rev. Dr. Carr, vfenc oCJ&rifh*gif— ,A* Arm, 
William Thomas SapdUord.^.^Br^-lA >»pas-. 
sage from Batavia to China, Richard Roger), 
first oflicer of the ljkm^riVdtidesKMblzKi^mailr- 
At Richmond Bay, PyinTf Hdf 
Rev. Andrew Nicholl, minister of that place— In 
Mac Intosli county,’ Gcrpgfe JohvJJhiUie, esq. — At 
Madras, D/ 1 . Alexander, Steqgrt, speg^tary fo Abe 
Medical ? Board^0a his passage .from J^einecars,, 
Francis Jqmes ^dam, esq/ yottngqjt" aorGof the 
Lord Chief Commissioner of theJvry-fCijmrt/^^y 

bur ® h * ‘ ..7.//^**^ 

t * ■ * . i" ; ' ’* .. • 
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LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY. — MR. WORDSWORTH. 


It may seem an ill-timed and un- 
necessary attempt of periodical criticism 
to recur to works that have reached be- 
yond the proper sphere of, its power — 
works that nave had much influence 
on the poetical sentiment and taste of 
these countries — that have called forth 
well-deserved admiration and merited 
contempt — that have been hailed in 
different minds with religion and ridi- 
cule — by different classes of readers with 
enthusiasm and apathy, with pleasure 
and disgust — that have made us .ac- 
quainted not only with new habits of 
composition, but also witfi new modes 
of thinking; but it is the office, nay the 
bounden duty of every one that regards 
the welfare of the public taste, and is 
anxious ta preserve the purity of the 
national poetry, however he may admire 
the grander traits of those productions, 
to warn the unwary reaqer, and the 
dreaming enthusiast, of the faulty and 
corrupt system of the greater portion of 
this moqern poetry. Its disciples are 
men of genius — its air is imposing ; few 
hearts are proof against an air of simpli- 
city — the roost engaging introduction to 
the human heart, thougli it be even 
nothing but mock simplicity. Many 
are pleased with the delineation of the 
feelings, habits, and affections of the 
unsophisticated sojourner of rural seclu- 
sion ; but few are so well acquainted 
with him as to know whether the sketch 
be true or counterfeit, faithful or carica- 
tured ; and there are too many congenial 
dreamers, who are pleased with the sub- 
lime and shadowy enigmas they cannot 
comprehend, who conceive what the 
writer never imagined, who think depth 
of thought lies in obscurity of expres- 
sion, and are enthusiastic in the unde- 
fined and indefinable feelings and va- 
poury abstractions of the strong, thought- 
ful, and fanciful minds, under the frenzy- 
rolling and fascinating eye of whose 
imaginations they are more than spell- 
bound. It is evident from all this that 
I allude to the Lake Sshool of Poetry. 
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Now, if the maxim of the poetical 
critic of the hjghest poetical and culti- 
vated age, “ rede scribendi super e est et 
principium et fons ,” be founded in truth, 
no system can be more opposed to the 
rinciple than that of those modem 
ards, who boldly overleap the barriers 
of definite knowledge, and consequently 
of wisdom — who trifle with the babyism 
of children — who affect the idiotism of 
fools both in sentiment and expression, 
and institute a poetical bedlam on the 
top of Parnassus — whose Pegasus some- 
times seems to be nothing but the hobby- 
horse of an infant — who seem to prefer 
to the winged and fieiy CQurser of the 
poet, to win the race ot poetical honour 
fey bestriding the broom-stick and by 
humbly submitting “ e quit are urundinc 
longa — ”who prefer a strait-waistcoat to 
the fine floating mantle of the Muses, 
and a fool’s-cap to the ever-green gar- 
land of legitimate poetical power — who 
sin against taste most flagrantly in adapt- 
ing the diction of a factitious rustic bar- 
barism to the sublime philosophy they 
aim at, and the high ana fervid inspira- 
tion they affect. 

Unless the true and general maxim 
“ the proper study qf mankind is man” 
he now disputed, and must now be 
superseded, we cannot approve of that 
part of the system of the Lake Min- 
strelsy, that neglects rational exalted 
man, to lavish its powers upon naturals, 
idiot?, and madmen — that transfers poe- 
tical agency from rational to irrational 
creatures, from animated to inanimate 
nature— that would thus work upon our 
hearts and influence our actions : there is 
something in this neither strictly nor 
poetically moral. It is a sort of poetical 
misanthropy — worse than the moral mis- 
anthropy of Byron, to disregard immortal 
man, and teach him from clouds, trees, 
air, flowers, fools, cattle, children and 
madmen. It seems like dwelling; with 
something of a complacent ana con- 
tinued satisfaction on the weaknesses 
and blemishes of our frailties and nar 
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tures— though few can conceive the sub- 
limities of the human mind mpre iy)bly, 
or its heavenly attributes more power- 
fully, or have a more comprehensive or 
minute knowledge of the most delicate 
workings of the human heart. 1 1 seems 
to be a hind of poetical materialism too, 
to subject mind to matter, to bind down 
the imperishable spirit in the trammels 
of perishable objects, which is a system 
uniformly preserved in the entire range 
of the Lake poesy. 

Akenside Himself, who seems to be 
one of the prototypes of the Lake bards, 
shews how much inferior the poetry of 
such feelings is to the “ moral species,” 
to “ the powers of passion and of 
thought.” Out. of many beautiful in- 
stances 1 will quote the following sub- 
lime passage. 

' Or is there in the abyss, 

Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Cesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook the crimson sword 
Of justice in his rapt astonish'd eye, 

And bade the father of his country hail, 

For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 

And Rome again is free 1 

This is the opinion of the philosophi- 
cal Akenside. Would that his partial 
imitators would adopt and profit by it — 
would that they were content to 

Adapt the finer organs of the mind 
To certain attributes which matter claims : 

and not set up an exclusive supre- 
macy of matter over mind. But the 
Lakers seem to have vitiated the purity, 
simplicity, and philosophy of their ad- 
mired models — Cowper and Akenside, 
by German exaggeration. For the 
same morbid sensibility manifested in 
the creation of character and sentiment 
and action in the one class of writers, is 
transferred to the feelings derived from 
the visible creation, by the other. So 
that the Lake poetry is a sort of mongrel 
minstrelsy, made up of English truth 
and simplicity, and German exaggeration 
and eccentricity; of English meaning 
and German mystery, so blended, that 
it takes an air of something novel , some- 
times beautiful, sometimes ridiculous, 
and always so in exact proportion to the 
predominant likeness it bears to one or 
the other of the ill-mated partners of its 
parentage. 

The subject of the present article, 
the “ Magnus Apollo” of this new and 


incongruous realm of the Muses, is Mr. 
Wordsworth. In him all its beauties 
exist in the highest degree, as also its 
faults in the greatest number, though 
we think they could be shewn more 
flagrantly from some others of the tribe, 
which proves that faults are generally 
the landmarks of imitation. It is curi- 
ous to observe the modifications of the 
system, as it has acted on differently 
constituted minds. Mr. W'ordswortn 
seems to be the only man amongst 
them that can master it felicitously. 
Mr. Coleridge is more gloomy, more 
metaphysical, more mysterious. No 
rophet ever sat on the tripod with a 
igner air of mystery, or delivered 
his dark oracles with deeper tones of 
raving sublimity. It is a shadowy and 
dark thunder-storm in his hand, that 
obscures all nature, where nothing is 
seen except from a few bright intermit- 
tent flashes of lightning. Mr. Wilson 
seems to be too fanciful and not imagi- 
native enough — to be too fond of turns, 
delicacies, and quaintnesses, for the 
simplicity of its nature. It seems to be 
a black cloud over him, that he is 
striving to colour into a rainbow, bnt 
he cannot make the lights and shades 
mingle delicately enough to make it 
span the heaven as a natural arch. 

It is in Mr. Montgomery’s hand a 
spent thunderbolt, all its fire quenched, 
all its power lost. When it is in the 
hands of the cockney bards and others, it 
is such a hybrid and incongruous species, 
that like that nondescript age of Juvenal’s 
mythology it can be illustrated from 
nothing in nature. The laureate belongs 
to the school, but we would wish, to 
raise him above it* from his creation of 
character, and description of actions, 
and because though often extravagant 
he is never ridiculous till he come9 
under the influence of its silly affecta- 
tion or incurable egotism — which is a 
loathsome cancer inherent in its very na- 
ture ; and /, self mine , must be the tire- 
some and eternal burthen of the song, 
while there exists an imitator of the sys- 
tem. It must run in its essence, in its 
very blood, from father to son, till its 
final extinction. In Mr. Wordsworth 
alone it is in its native and natural soil. 
He has a mind, meditative, mild, and 
philosophical, and a heart delicately 
sensitive to all the impulses from visible 
nature, with a reflection and abstraction 
capable of embodying and making mind- 
created and local existences in the 
human heart, of those spiritual feelings, 
excited, from the impulse of natural 
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objects, by a communion of sense and 
soul. In the happier effects of this 
mental process, his poetry is like a mild 
autumn day, with quicx and fleeting 
successive alternations of sun and sha- 
dow — or rather like a soft moonlight 
night, where objects are not less lovely 
for being less defined, where those that 
can be seen, are seen more accurately 
than in the glare of day, and where the 
distant scenes, though obscured by an 
impervious shadow, undefined and un- 
dennable to the most piercing ken, yet 
the mysterious veil that envelopes them 
is so glowing, so mild, and so mellow, 
that though we cannot admire them- 
selves, we admire the painted mist that 
wraps them from our grosser sense with 
its rich and delicate texture. But this 
spirit of abstraction when it soars into 
tne region, or rather sinks into the 
abyss of the " dark profound” of mysti- 
cism, and bounds beyond the pale of 
human reason, and even human imagi- 
nation — at least of common reasons, and 
common imaginations — is nothing but 
(to use words of his own) 

*" An instinct— « blind sense 
Coining one knows not how nor whence 
Nor whither going.'* 

And of what use is this blind sense ? 
Of none. It is more fantastic, more 
visionary, more superstitious, more mis- 
chievous than the second-sight in the Isle 
of Sky. The cause of this obscurity is 
plain. In the descriptions of Ihe visible 
world, these poets strive to describe the 
simple feelings excited by accidents , 
which, like the simple ideas of Locke, 
can only be felt, but never defined — to 
body forth in the tangible and corporeal 
shape of language, these spiritual sensa- 
tions, begotten by an intellectual com- 
munion with^ nature, modified by the 
most refined sensibility, the most subtle 
abstraction, and the most abstruse me- 
taphysical imagination, vainly striving to 
make words a “ mock-apparel” to “ un- 
utterable thought.” Hence they are 
obscure; hence they are mysterious. 

But it is not against this I chiefly pro- 
test ; though its excess is a most inex- 
cusable blemish, it is a fault that leans 
to virtue’s side. These grand and subli- 
' mated conceptions of nature, like many 
other of its properties, must be obscure, 
but we can never read many pages be- 
fore we are disgusted, with silliness, 
rudeness, meanness, affectation, eccentric 
thinking and false simplicity, which 
when it is not mere babyism, degene- 
rates into perfect folly ; and in wise men 
wittingly writing in this manner is even 


worse, for they seem to suppose, through 
a vain egotistical importance (of which 
agreeable quality the most modest of 
them has as much as would stock any 
ten poets, and those not of the most 
unassuming demeanour), because they 
can write well when it pleases them, 
they can cram folly and poetical imper- 
tinence, like a nauseous drug, which 
they even disdain to sweeten, down the 
throat of a nation’s healthful taste, and 
change the masculine strength and spi- 
rits, and the true simplicity of the Eng- 
lish poetry into the weak and watery 
style of their affected childishness and 
fainting affectation. I wonder from 
which of the imaginative bards of their 
adoration, could they get the smallest 
foundation for such a flimsy superstruc- 
ture. Will they find any such cobwebs 
woven in the brains of Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Thomson, Akenside* 
Cowper, their great idols ? They will 
lead the authority of the old ballads ; 
ut even there the plea made by them 
would be demurred to in any legitimate 
or learned court of criticism. There is 
an honest rudeness, a true simplicity, an 
unaffected description, a plain style of 
sentiment running through those old 
legends, that but ul harmonize with the 
disingenuous affectation of style, sense, 
and feeling, that characterizes some of 
these insipid lucubrations. 

Let us take any one of those ridicu- 
lous pieces of burlesque, for instance, 
" The Idiot Boy." In its story, its 
language, its conduct, its sentiment, it 
is mean, improbable, uninteresting, 
affected and ludicrous. The story is the 
adventures of a Fool’s-errand ; an idiot 
is sent for a doctor, who instead of bring- 
ing the doctor, to be sure, with Mr. 
W’s accurate knowledge of the modes 
of thought and habits of action peculiar 
to idiotism, is putting stars in his pocket 
or playing with a waterfall, (by the way, 
a sport Mr. W. is very fond of as well 
as nis fool). But now let us consider 
this piece of factitious impertinence, 
and see whether it possesses any thing 
of true or natural simplicity or real feel- 
ing. Listen to the caparisoning of 
Johnny's Pony and the mounting of 
Johnny. Spint of Homer! hide your 
diminished nead. The horses of Mars 
were never harnessed with such “ pomp, 
pride, and circumstance,” by Flight and 
Terror; they are mean grooms when 
compared to the Jiddl » ng-fadli ng of Betty 
Foy ! ! Hebe herself, preparing Juno’s 
chariot-steeds, is a poor personage to 
her ! ! 
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Why bnstW thus about your door, 

Wbat means this bustle, Belly Foy / 

Why are you in this mighty fret .» 

' * # # « 

Beneath the moon, that shines so bright. 

Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 
With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle ; > 

But wherefore set upon a saddle 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy ? 

Certainly a sensible question, “ where - 
fore set upon a saddle?” How will Mr. 

W. answer it ? No doubt, he will say 
there was no one else 

To bring a doctor from the town. 

Or she will die, old Satan Gale. 

Even the harnessing of the celestial 
steeds for the chariot of the sun sinks 
into insignificance before the prepara- 
tion of Betty* s pony, which being brought 
home, after, we do not know whether 
u feeding in the lane,” or “drawing 
home faggots from the wood,” either “ in 
joy,” or “ in pain,” (as if it concerned 
ns to know whether he was not blind or 
spavined,) 

Is all In travelling trim. 

And by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set, 

(The like was never heard of yet) 

(We doubt not that indeed) 

Him whom she loves, her idiot boy. 

Well, Johnny is up without “ boot” or 

“ spur,” or “whip” or “wand,” but , w , ^ 

armed with “ his holly bough," he makes sh<nda f ha ' e ,^ en danc, "« "" der . J“ 

“ a hurly-burly noU,’ { Betty now gives P° n ^ s feet : m now trealed wlth a 

i*: j: i . ?.* most novel and 


Oh ! “ happy, happy, happy pair”! ! 
Johnny and his pony happy Johnny 
Foy ! I happier far than Johnny Git 
pin, both in the bard who sings your 
travels, and in your good-humoured 
hack. Well, Betty standing at the 
door observes with joy 

How quietly her Johnny goes. 

She rejoices in his silence, secs him 
turn “ the guide-post right,” and watches 
him in maternal pride till he is out of 
sight. 

Bttrr, b u rr now Johnny’ t lips they burr 
As loud as any mill, or near it. 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves. 

And Betty listen* glad to hear iC 

We are told a line or two above that 
Betty rejoiced in the silence of her idiot 
boy — and really Johnny's burr must have 
been “ as loud as any mill, or near it,” 
if Betty heard it after he was out of 
sight. 

vVeli Johnny goes on : 

The owlets hoot, the owlets cwrr, 

And Johnny’s lips, they burr, burr, burr. 

As on he goes beneath the moon. 

We wonder much it was beneath the 
moon, — the moon, no doubt, drawn 
down from heaven by the attractive 
harmony of this divine duet between 
Johnny* s burring and the owlets curring. 


him her directions — her last admonition 
is really excellent — it is simple and 
loving and maternal ! Phoebus’s advice 
to Phaeton will not bear comparison 
with this address. 

44 Johnny f Johnny / mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all — 

Come home again, whatever be fid 
My Johns* y, do, I pray you do.” 

Johnny answered with “ his head and 
with his hand,” 

And proudly shook the bridle too. 

The following description of Johnny's 
joy after being mounted, is superlative. 
What is the delight of Phaeton after re- 
ceiving the reins from his father to it ! 

But when the pony moved his legs, 

Oh ! then for the poor idiot boy I 
For joy he cannot bold the bridle. 

For joy his head and heels are idle. 

He »s idle all for very joy. 

And while the pony moves his legs. 

In Johnny »* left hand you may see 
The green bough ’s motionless and dead : 

The moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still or mute than he. 

HU heart it was so full of glee, 

That till fall fifty yards were gone, 

He quite forgot hU holly whip 
And all hu skill in horsemanship. 

Oh ! happy , happy , happy John. 


most novel and original description of 
the good-humour of the pony. 

For of this pony there’s a rumour. 

That should he lose his eyes and ears. 

And should he live a thousand yean 
He never will be out of humour. 

This would be strange if we could 
believe the next line. 

But then he U a hone that thinks. 

Balaam's ass spoke, and Achilles’ 
horse prophesied — no doubt a greater 
gift; but Mr. Wordsworth makes us 
acquainted with the pony's habit of 
thought in the very next line. 

And when he thinks bis pace U slack. 

We wonder he did not make him fold 
his fore-legs over his breast — sure it 
would be natural ! ! Yet. we think the 
following lines rather tend to shake our 
implicit credency in the thinking faculty 
of this intellectual nag. 

Now though he knows poor Johnny well. 

Yet for bis life he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 

Well, Betty now “ not quite so flur- 
ried,” nurse-tends Old Susan, hands her 
the “ porringer and plate/* talks divert- 
ing things of Johnny, till his delay be- 
comes matter of fear and suspicion ; but 
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we will pass over the accurate registry 
of the hours, and tell only how 

Foot 8 man moan*, poor Somn groan*. 


while Betty avers, "He’ll be back 
again*’ before eleven, 

A* *ure as there *s a moon in heaven. 

Well, ’tis twelve. — "The moon is in 
heaven as Betty sees,” and yet neither 
Johnny nor the doctor appears. " Betty 
is in a sad quandary j” sne " is not quite 
at ease * 9 a strong expression for mater- 
nal affection — at length 

The clock Is on the stroke of one, 

and away Betty sets out after Johnny, 
being urged thus warmly by sick Susan, 
•* Nay, Betty, go l good Betty, go I" 

And how she ran, and how she walk'd. 

And all that to herself she talk'd 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 

No doubt indeed !— Well, she sees 
Johnny in every object. 

In bush, and brake, in black and green, 

Twas Johnny, Johnny, everywhere, 

till at the doctor’s door 

She lifts the knocker, rap, rap , rap. 

The doctor peeps out, "rubbing his 
old nightcap.” Betty Foy did not care ; 
and we are sure we would not, if it was 
a new Welsh wig the doctor rubbed. 
Well, she gets no tidings from the doc- 
tor, whom, as bad a messenger as her 
son, she forgets to send 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale, 

and passes on through the silent town, 
and on part of the road back, and yet 
she hears nothing, though like Fine-ear 
in the Fairy Tale, Mr. W. almost hears 
the grass growing. The owlets, " fond 
lovers,” are shouting to each other, 
nearly, " yet not quite hob nob** Betty 
now is " bent on deadly sin.” She 
perceives a pond, but she runs away 
from it. 

Lest she should drown herself therein. 

This is the best prescription that 
could be given to any person smitten 
with the insanity of drowning himself. 

Well, Betty at length sits down ; no 
doubt, ’ twas time for her to rest, ’ Tis 
a wonder Mr. W. with his usual in- 
teresting minuteness did not detail what 
she did as well as what she thought. 
Well, she thinks of the sagacity of the 
pony, and after that, if she met with 
fifty ponds, she would run away from 
them all . We are now very near getting 
an entire history of Johnny’s adventures ; 
but the Muses, to whom Mr. W. has 
been bound 


30* 

deny him their aid. Heaven knows be 
would have served this double appren- 
ticeship very ill, if he bad nothing to 
shew for it but Johnny* s Adventures, 
and such like olios of folly, impertinence, 
and inanity. Still we are told what 
Johnny might have been doing, viz. he 
might ("no unlikely thought !**) have 
been bringing a star home in his pocket, 
or, perhaps, like honest Jack when he 
hires a hack at PlymQuth, 

He's turn'd himself about. 

His face unto his hone's tall — 

or — or— -or— but the Muses, most un- 
grateful hussies, whom Mr. W. "loved 
so well,” and has served so long, reject 
his suit to tell half what happened to 
Johnny . 

But see with what a start of admira- 
tion the bard kens Johnny again. Be- 
hold the effective power of the passion- 
ate interrogatory : 

Who’s yon that near the waterfall 

Sits upright on a feeding hone ? 

For a guinea, every reader knows as 
well as Mr. W. But there is a doubt 
whether every one will equally recoguize 
him with that fervent warmth of the 
poet, with that mixed feeling of love 
and wonder so finely described in this 
line, 

Tis Johnny ! Johnny / a* I live. 

To be sure, Betty knew him; she 
runs up, and Johnny burrs as usual. 
This shews Mr. Wordsworth’s great art 
in the epopoeia; it shews his power in 
the creation of character — one of the 
highest prerogatives of the poet. Johnny 
is the only hero, with whom we are ac- 
quainted, that preserves consistency of 
action throughout — he is equally unique 
in the beginning, middle, and end. He 
burrs. lie is " simplex duntaxat et 
unus .” The following lines, expressive 
of Betty’s joy on the recovery of John- 
ny, are really unequalled, in the entire 
range of the poetry of feeling, for simple 

{ jatnos, delicate feeling, and real know- 
edge of the human heart and of human 
actions, caused by such situations as 
that of Betty Foy ! ! 

And now she 's at the pony's tail, 

And now she's at the pony's head. 

On that side now and now on this ; 

* * * * 

She's happy here, she's happy there. 

She is uneasy everywhere. 

* « • « 

She pats the pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy ! 

After this unutterable joy, so unut- 
terably described, Betty’s snort address, 
when, after the paroxysm of her feelings 
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had subsided, she regained the power of 
utterance, 

«• Oh ! Jokm ijr never mind the doctor, 

You *ve done your best, and that is all - * ♦ 

is admirably fine ! There might be an 
essay written on the beauty, tenderness, 
and simplicity of it. ' To see its propriety 
it must be thus analyzed : Johnny was 
sent for the doctor; he loitered and 
burred away; did not bring the doctor ; 
caused the most heart-rending uneasi- 
ness to Betty Foy; might have been 
the death of poor Susan Gale. It was 
natural from all this, that Betty might 
speak harshly to Johnny about the doc- 
tor. Some writers would make her do 
so ; but Mr. W. with a deeper insight 
into the workings of the heart, does 
otherwise. She found her son whom 
she thought lost ; her sudden joy ba- 
nishes afl the anxiety of her recent 
sorrows, and the true heart of the mo- 
ther cries out with inexpressible truth 
and tenderness. 

Oh ! Johnny never mind the doctor ; 

and in the next line, with more accuracy 
of feeling, not only palliates, but strives 
to approve of his conduct — 

You *vc done your best, and that is all. 

She says no more ; another word would 
spoil it. 

Now Betty and Johnny and the pony, 
returning home, meet with — whom ? 
Who b it but old Susan Gale, 

who comes hobbling up the road after 
them, being cured by the anxiety of 
her mind. Thus the poet describes it : 

And as her mind grew worse and worse. 

Her body it grew better. 

Ye villagers, learn from all this to see 
the folly of engaging a doctor. Send a 
fool for him, and ye save the fees— *it is 
enough. Let him not come, and ye 
.are perfectly cured by taking a walk of a 
frosty night out of your warm bed in 
the neigh t of a fever. The four travel- 
lers now wending homewards, Johnny 
tells all his adventures very briefly, 
“ like a traveller bold.” 

(Hb very words I give to you) 

** The cocks did crow t o-vhoo, to-vhoo. 

And the sun did shine so cold.” 

A good conception, in sooth, of idiot- 
ism, the cocks being the owls, that 
Johnny was listening to all night, and 
the sun the moon, which 

— No doubt too he had seen, 

For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 

No doubt indeed! if Johnny were 


not stone-blind. Thus ends “ The Idiot 
boy,” “ with the owls,” for Mr. W. 

With the owb began hb son. 

And with the owls must end. 

Very right. It was a song as long, 
drawling, and disagreeable as the owlet’s 
hoot ; they should cease their notes to- 
gether. Yet the mention excites an- 
other association in the mind. The 
owl is Minerv a’s bird. Why should a 
tissue of idiotry and folly begin or end 
with any thing that could serve for an 
emblem of wisdom. Betty Foy is a 
happy name for a heroine. Wno can 
object to it ? Does not Betty Foy sound 
as well as Lallah ttookh t Will it not 
start a spirit as soon as Lallah Rookh ? 
Yes, it will ; but it will be the spirit of 
ridicule. 

I think this enough to prove, what 1 
would wish to prevent, the danger the 
poetical taste of this country is in, if 
such a system of poetry be tolerated ; 
though with minds of a natural taste, or 
formed on just principles, it could be in 
no danger. I think I need analyze 
no more of these tuneful sillinesses. 
Betty Foy was specimen enough of folly 
and false simplicity — u ex uno disce om - 
nes.” Alice Fell, or her “ wretched rag,” 
which seems not to be a “ ptsrpurcus 
pannus and “ Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill” is really worth reading for a little 
information; for instance, a man can 
get a knowledge why coals are dear, 
and that they are so in Dorsetshire, 

For they come far by wind and tide. 

As also a man may learn, if he does not 
close his eyes, tnat he may have a 
chance of distinguishing objects : 

And any man, who pa*s’d her door. 

Might see how poor a hut she had. 

As also that two poor old women live 
together in Dorsetshire in one small 
cottage, for the advantage 

By the same Arc to boil their pottage. 

This is all we could dean from Harry 
Gill’s chattering and blankets, &c. &c. 
&c. except that industrious farmers 
should allow all the crones and gypsies 
in the country to tear down their hedges, 
made for the preservation of their crons 
and pasturage, lest their teeth should 
“ chatter, chatter, chatter still,” and 
lest all the wool in Great Britain should 
prove insufficient to keep them warm. 
A very pretty moral indeed ! 

I will quote the first stanza as a spe- 
cimen of tnis precious production. 

Ohl what’* the matter ? what’s the matter? 

What is *t, that ails young Harry Gill ? 
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That evermore his teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle-gray, and flannel fine, 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

This may be poetiy — if it be so, and 
if it be with such Mr. W. thinks him- 
self a “ Hannibal among the Alps,” 
cutting his own road into the public 
taste, all I will add is, it is with stuff' 
sourer than vinegar itself. But it is not 
for such Mr. W. is admired now , or will 
be so hereafter: it is for something else 
he is deservedly admired, and must be 
always increasing in admiration. I will 
liave the vanity to say few can feel Mr. 
Wordsworth’s beauties more justly, or 
perhaps more intensely than 1 do, or 
appreciate them more highly ; but I am 
not blind to his faults from my admira- 
tion of his excellencies. What I have 
done, I have done for a good purpose, 
unbiassed by any literary prejudice or 
base personality. The specimens I have 
chosen I think sufficient to point out 
his most glaring absurdities; though his 
“ White Doe ” would give rather a plea- 
sant chace to the stag-hounds of criticism, 
and his Pedlar might be convicted of a 
great many contraband commodities both 
in poeti^r and philosophy ; while in Peter 
Bell, his Pegasus seems to be haltered 
to the waggon. 

We cannot well conceive either by 
what association of curious thinking 
Mr. Wordsworth can liken a daisy in 
one place to Saint Peter or Saint Paul, 
which he does in thus addressing that 
flower : 

Thou wanderevt the wide world about. 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt. 

With friends to greet thee, or without 
Yet pleased and willing ; 

Meek-yielding to the occasion’s call. 

And all things suffering from an. 

Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 

And in another place to Polyphemus ! 
By the way, this daisy puts me in mind 
of Bums. Let the Lakers learn tme 
simplicity from him. His “ Mountain 
Daisy” is worth all the daisies in W«cst- 
moreland ; nay it and its little “ neebor” 
lark are worth all the “ Gardens of 
Gul,” with all the enamoured bulbuls, 
in the entire range of European Orien- 
talism. 

The chief reason, I think, of these 
fanciful and ridiculous oddities appear- 
ing so often in Mr. W. and his Brethren 
of the Lakes, is, that they write down 
every foolish and fantastical idea that flits 
over a poetical mind — in fine, every idea, 


good, bad, or indifferent, that occurs 
to them from the most distant affinities, 
the most of which should have been 
only for a moment laughed at by them* 
selves and then forgotten, and not be 
registered as sillinesses to be laughed at 
by a nation. The greatest minds may 
unbend and trifle in private ; bat trifling 
will never contribute to the enhance- 
ment of poetical or public character. 
1 could quote a great many of those 
fanciful follies, but 1 abstain. There is 
one curious thought which struck me 
vety much ; it may be admired at first 
sight, but if looked into it will be dis- 
covered to be very incongruous, calling 
an infant’s smiles “feelers if Ume S* 
What affinity is there between a child’s 
innocent seraph smiles and the diunast- 
ing members of some loathed reptile or 
insect ? 

There is a great propensity to such 
thoughts in tne Lake poetry. Mr. 
Woras worth tells us, it is in the fine 
arts, as in the affairs of life, and as in 
the scriptural apothegm, no man can 
obey two masters. Lord Byron tells us 
openly, we “ must not set up Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey.” And I think 
a little “ Anthropomorphitism, y * or some 
sort of morphilism, is necessary for our 
heathen imaginations, ere we can wor- 
ship them. We cannot adore that un- 
known poetical god, living in the cloudy 
imaginations of the Bards of the Lakes. 
If we must be made intellectual Ixions 
of — to embrace a cloud — we must at 
least be tempted by the phantom of Ju- 
no. Mr. W ordsworth has gone for to 
prove that every great and original mind 
must create that taste by which its pro- 
ductions are to be appreciated and ad- 
mired. We will allow that Mr. Words- 
worth is a master-spirit, and has given a 
tone to the most ot the poetical writings 
of this age. We should be glad to see 
his intuitive knowledge of tne human 
heart, his holy communion between the 
phenomena of the external universe and 
the internal feelings, when it does not 
dive into mysticism, imitated ; but we 
must protest against the taste, that would 
adopt his idiotiy, his affectation, his rid- 
dling and ridiculous rusticity. We (I 
mean the literary and poetical world, 
assured of their sameness of thinking on 
this subject,) should be sorry to find the 
sweet chirpings of the grasshoppers, or 
the divine harmonies of the nightingales 
of the English poesy, turned into the 
hoarse and ominous croakings of Wtn- 
andermere frogs. 

Now one word to the School in gene- 
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ral, and I have done. Let them beware 
of that inanity, affectation, babyism, 
and adopted meanness, which are well 
calculated “ to hutnlde” but not “ to hu- 
manize, purify, or exalt” the human 
heart, in the minor species of their 
poetry, and they will be the most pleas- 
ing pastoral writers that ever piped on 
the Arcadian reed. Let them beware 
of mysticism in the higher order, and 
we snail see poetry that can claim the 
true title of sublimity, and not that 
wild and wayward mysticism, which 
like Wordsworth’s description of the 
cuckoo, is but “ a wandering voice” 
“ a thing invisible ” “ a mystery a 
mystery indeed, so obscure, that we 
often have not even the shadow, much 
less the substance of 6ense ; and striving 


as they do each to outrun the other in 
this obscurity, they often ramlnd us'ef 
those magicians who had lost their sh** 
daws. We hear thc devHdfteu suhWfirtL 
himself in hunting the students in 
magic, and he often ran them so dote, 
that though at the end perhaps he miss- 
ed the person of the hindmost, yet he 
sometimes etched their shadbws, and 
those who lost their shadows were gene- : 
rally accounted the best magician?; wv 
among the Lakers , they are generally the 
best who soar into the undefined and in-’ 
terminable region of abstraction, and 
who have lost in the vaenum not only 
their substance but their shadows. In 
the luce of obscurity, their motto seems 
to be, on the plan of the magicians,— 
The devil take the hindmost! 


LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS, ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 


BY M. 

LETTER II. 

Sir, 

I think I have proved in my first 
letter that produce can only be pur- 
chased with produce; I do not there- 
fore. yet see any reason to abandon the 
doctrine, that it is production which 
opens a market to production. I have 
indeed considered as produce all the 
services arising from our personal capa- 
cities, from our capitals, and our lands ; 
which has obliged me to sketch anew, 
and in other terms, the doctrine of pro- 
duction, which Smith evidently did not 
comprehend, and has not completely 
described. 

But on reading again the third section 
of your 7th chapter, I feel that there 
is still a point on which you will not 
agree witn me. You will probably 
grant that produce can only be bought 
with produce; but you will persist in 
maintaining that people may create a 
quantity of produce of all sorts exceeding 
their occasions, and that consequently 
part of this produce may not be used or 
wanted ; that there maybe a superabun- 
dance and glut of .all commodities at 
once. In order to present your objec- 
tion in its full force, I shall transform 
it into a sensible image, by saying : Mr. 
Mai thus will readily allow that 100 
sacks of com will buy 100 pieces of 
stuff, in a society which has occasion 
for those quantities of stuff and corn 
for its raiment and food ; but if the 
same society should happen to produce 


8AY. 

200 sacks of com and 200 pieces of stuff, 
although these two commodities may 
still be exchangeable for each other, he 
will maintain that one of them will no 
longer find purchasers. It is therefore 
necessary for me to prove, first, that 
whatever may be the quantity of pro- 
duce and the consequent depression of 
price, a quantity of produce of one spe- 
cies always suffices to enable those wno 
have produced it to acquire a quantity 
of produce of another species ; and after 
proving that the possibility of acquiring 
exists, I shall endeavour to shew bow 
the superabundance of produce creates 
a demand for it, for the purpose of con- 
sumption. 

Tne undertaker who produces corn, 
or the fanner, after having purchased 
the productive services of the land and 
capital which he employs, and of his 
labourers, and added to these services 
that of his own personal labour, has 
consumed all those values to convert 
them into sacks of com ; let us suppose 
thgt each sack stands him in thirty shil- 
lings, including the value of his own 
labour, that is to say, his profit. On 
the other hand the undertaker who pro- 
duces stuffs of linen, woollen, or cot- 
ton, the manufacturer, after having con- 
sumed in like manner the services of his 
papital, those of his workmen and his 
own, has produced stuffs which stand 
him in thirty shillings the piece. If I 
may be permitted to jump at once to 
the main point of the inquiry, 1 will 
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premitt that tbit manufacturer of stuffs 
represents in my mind the producers of 
manufactured produce, and this grower 
of corn the producers of all provisions 
and raw materials. The question is, 
whether their two articles of produce, 
to whatever quantities they may be mul- 
tiplied, and whatever depression of price 
may result from that multiplication, 
may be wholly purchased by the pro- 
ducers, who are also the consumers; 
and how the demand for articles always 
increases on account of an increase in 
the Quantity produced. 

We must first inquire into the course 
of things upon the nypothesis of a per- 
fect liberty, permitting the unrestrained 
and indefinite multiplication of produc- 
tions ; and afterwards examine the ob- 
stacles which the nature of things and 
the imperfect laws of society oppose to 
this liberty of indefinite production; 
but you will remark that the hypothesis 
of indefinite liberty is more favourable 
to your cause, because it is much more 
difficult to dispose of unlimited produce 
than that which is restricted ; and that 
the hypothesis of restricted production 
owing sometimes to one cause and 
sometimes to another, is more favour- 
able to mine, which supports the doc- 
trine, that these restrictions are the very 
-causes which, by limiting certain pro- 
ductions, impede the purchases which 
might be made of the only productions 
which can be indefinitely multiplied. 

Upon the hypothesis, then, of per- 
fect liberty, suppose the grower brings 
to market a sack of corn, which in- 
cluding his profit comes to thirty francs, 
and the manufacturer brings a piece of 
stuff which comes to the same price, 
and consequently these productions will 
be exchanged at par*. Of these two 
dealers, if one have gained more than 
his costs of production, he will draw 
into his line of business a part of the 
persons occupied in the production of 
die other article, until in both arts pro- 
ductive services shall be equally well 
paid : this is an effect generally allowed. 

Here we ought to observe, that upon 
this supposition, the producers of the 
piece of stuff have together gained 
wherewith to repurchase that entire 


* Does not the farmer who sells a sack of 
com for thirty francs, and buys a piece of 
calico at thirty francs, exchange his com for 
the stuff; and does not the manufacturer 
who buys a sack of com at thirty francs, 
being the price of his piece of stuff, exchange 
that piece for a sack of com ? 

New Monthly Mag. — No. 81. 


piece, or to buy any other product of 
equal value. If, for instance, it amounts 
to thirty francs, including the profit of the 
manufacturer at the rate fixed by him- 
self and all oilier expenses, this sum is 
distributed amongst all the persons con- 
cerned in the production of the piece of 
stuff; but in unequal shares, according 
to the nature and amount of the services 
which they have rendered in the opera- 
tion of its production. If the piece 
contain ten yards, he who has received 
six francs can buy two yards of it ; he 
who has received thirty sous can only 
buy half a yard : but all of them toge- 
ther can certainly buy the whole piece. 
If, instead of the stun, they wish to buy 
the com, they are able together to pur- 
chase the whole quantity, since its value 
is the same with that of the stuff ; so 
each of them can purchase, according 
to their respective occasions, either a 
part of the piece of stuff, or an equiva- 
lent portion of the sack of com. He 
who has received for his services in 
either of these productions six francs, 
may use three francs in the purchase of 
a tenth part of the piece ot stuff, and 
three francs in buying a tenth of the 
com ; in all cases it is clear that the 
producers possess collectively the means 
of acquiring the whole of the produce. 

Here, Sir, I meet' your objections. 
If commodities increase, or wants di- 
minish, you say, commodities fall to a 
price too low to pay the labour requi- 
site for their production. 

In proceeding to answer this asser- 
tion, I wish to premise, that if I con- 
sent to employ your word labour , which, 
according to thq^ explanation given in 
my former letter, i9 incomplete, 1 shall 
comprehend under that denomination, 
not only the productive services of a 
workman and his master, but the pro- 
ductive services rendered by capital and 
land; services which have their price, 
as well as personal labour, and a price 
so strictly real, that the capitalist and 
the landholder live upon it. 

This point, being understood, I an- 
swer you in the first place, that the de- 
pression of the price of produce, does 
not prevent the growers or manufac- 
turers from purchasing the labour requi- 
site for its production, or any otner 
equivalent labour. In the case we have 
put, suppose by an improved process, 
the grower to produce a double quantity 
of corn, and tne manufacturer a double 
quantity of stuffs; and the com and 
stuffs to fall to half their prices ; what 
will follow? The producers of com 
ed VOL. Xlfe. 3 B 
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will receive for the same sen' ices as be- 
fore, two sacks worth only what one 
sack was before worth. In the ex- 
change called production, the same 
services will have respectively obtained 
a double quantity of produce ; but these 
double quantities may be acquired by 
each other as before, and as easily as 
ever; so that, without a greater ex- 
pense in productive services, a nation 
m which this productive faculty should 
be thus developed would have double 
the quantity of commodities for con- 
sumption ; whether in com, stuffs, or 
any other articles ; as we have agreed to 
represent by com and stuffs, all things 
of which men stand in need for their 
support and accommodation. Produce 
in such an exchange is opposed to pro- 
ductive services ; now as in every ex- 
change, the value of one ofuhe terms is 
greater in proportion to the greater 
quantity of the other which it obtains, 
it follows that productive services are 
increased in value in proportion as the 
produce is increased in quantity, and 
diminished in price. This is the reason 
why the deduction of the price of pro- 
duce, by increasing the value of the 
productive funds of a nation and of the 
revenues derived thence, augments the 
national wealth. I think tnis demon- 
stration, which may be seen at length 
in my Trait£ d'Economie Politique C4th 
edition, book ii. ch. 3.), has done some 
service to science, by elucidating what 
previously had been felt, but not ex- 
plained; that is to say, that although 
wealth is an exchangeable value, tne 
general wealth is increased by the low 
price of commodities qnd produce of all 
sorts*. 

Probably it never happened that the 
productive power of labour was suddenly 
doubled with respect to produce of every 
kind at once ; but a gradual aus menta- 
tion with respect to many articles, and 
m various proportions, has undoubtedly 


* This demonstration, by the bye, com- 
pletely overthrows an assertion of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that cheapness, is always at the expense 
of profits (p. 370), and consequently all 
the reasoning which he has built on this 
foundation. It is also fatal to all that part 
of Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine, in which he flat- 
ters himself that he has proved, that the 
costs of production, and not the proportion 
of supply and demand, regulates the prices 
of goods. He identifies the costs of produc- 
tion with the produce itself, whereas they 
are completely opposed to each other, and 
the former are diminished in proportion to 
the increase of the latter. 


occurred. Among the antients, a purple 
cloak equal in fineness and size, solidity 
of texture and beauty of colour, to one 
of ours, cost unquestionably more than 
double the modem price ; and I have no 
doubt that the corn paid for labour fell 
in value at least half at the unknown 
period of the invention of the plough. 
These articles of produce, costing less 
labour, were given for what they cost, 
without any one being a loser ; while 
all gained in their revenues by the 
event. 

But to return to the first part of your 
objection. The growers qf com and makers 
qf stiffs will then produce more com and 
stiffs than they can consume. Ah ! my 
good Sir, after having proved that not- 
withstanding a fall of one half in the 
value of produce, the same labour may 
purchase the whole of it, and thereby 
procure an increase of as much again in 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, can 
it be necessary for me to prove to the 

e celebrated author of the Essay on 
lation, that whatever is produced 
will find consumers, and that among 
the enjoyments procured by the quan- 
tity of produce which men can com- 
mand, tney set some value on the com- 
forts of a home, and the affections of 
children? After having written three 
justly admired volumes to prove that po- 
pulation always rises to the level of the 
means of subsistence, is it possible that 
you have admitted the case of a great 
augmentation of produce, with a sta- 
tionary number of consumers, and wants 
limited by parsimony ? (p. 355.) 

In this case, either the author of the 
€t Essay on Population,” or the author 
of “ Principles of Political Economy*' 
must be in the wrong. But every thing 
convinces us that it is not the former 
who is mistaken. Experience, as well 
as reasoning, demonstrates that a pro- 
duction, an article necessaiy or agree- 
able to man, is only rejected when peo- 
ple have not the means of paying for it. 
These means of purchasing are precisely 
what establish the demand for pro- 
duce, and give it a price. Not to want 
an useful thing, is not to he able to buy 
it. And what occasions this inability to 
purchase ? The privation of that which 
creates wealth : tne privation of indus- 
try, land, or capital. 

As soon as men are provided with 
the means of producing, tney appropri- 
ate their productions to their wants ; for 
production itself is an exchange* is 
which we offer productive means, and 
demand in return the thing of which we 
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are most in need. To create a thing 
which no one wanted, would be creating 
something worthless : it would not be 
production. But the moment it has a 
value, its author may exchange it for 
other commodities which he may wish 
to procure. 

This faculty of exchange, peculiar to 
man among all animals, adapts all sorts 
of produce to their appropriate demands, 
ana enables man to derive his support, 
not from the species of his productions, 
but from their value. 

The difficulty, you will say, is to 
create produce equivalent to the costs 
of its production. This I well know : 
and in my next letter, you will fina 
what I think on the subject. But upon 
the hypothesis which we have already 
supposed, of the freedom of industry, 
permit me to point out that the only 
difficulty we find in creating produce 
worth the costs of its production, arises 
from the high demands of the vendors 
of productive services. Now the high 
price of productive services denotes that 
what is required, exists ; namely, that 
there are employments the produce of 
which suffices to repay the costs of pro- 
duction. 

You change those who entertain the 
same opinions with me, with attaching 
no consequence to that general and very 
important influence of man’s disposition 
to indolence and inactivity, (p. 358). 
You suppose the case that men after 
having produced the means of satisfying 
their primary and most urgent wants, 
would prefer to have nothing farther to 
do, the love of repose overbalancing in 
their minds the desire of enjoyment. 
This supposition is all in my favour. 
What do I say ? That things arc only 
sold to those who produce. Why are 
objects of luxury not sold to an idle 
farmer who chooses to lead an inactive 
life? Because he prefers idleness to 
the trouble of producing the means of 
purchasing objects of luxury. What- 
ever be the cause which limits produc- 
tion, whether the want of capital or of 
population, of diligence or liberty, the 
effect is, in my opinion, the same j the 
productions which are offered on one 
side are not sold, because sufficient com- 
modities are not produced on the other. 

You consider the indolence which 
refuses to produce as directly impeding 
the sale ot productions, ana I entirely 
a&rree with you on that point. But 
then, how can you look on the indo- 
lence of those whom you call unproduo 
live consumers, as favourable to the same 


sale, (c. vii. sect. 9). “ It is absolutely 
necessary,” you say, (page 483) “ that a 
country which has great means of pro- 
duction should possess a numerous body 
of unproductive consumers.” How can 
that unproductive indolence, which is 
prejudicial to the markets in the former 
case, be favourable to them in the 
latter ? 

The fact is, this indolence is injurious 
to them in both cases. Whom do you 
designate by this numerous body of un- 
productive consumers, so necessary, ac- 
cording to you, for the sale of produce ? 
Is it the proprietors of lands and capi- 
tals ? Undoubtedly they do not directly 
produce, but their property docs it for 
them. They consume the value to the 
production of which their lands and 
capitals have contributed. They there- 
fore assist in production, and can only 
make purchases by means of this as-* 
sistance. If they also contribute their 
ersonal services, and join to their pro-' 
ts as capitalists and landholders other 
profits as labourers, they can, by thus 
producing more, consume more ; but it 
is not in their non-productive capacity 
that they increase tne markets for the 
sale of productions. 

Do you allude to public functionaries, 
the military, and fund-holders ? Still 
it is not on account of their non-pro- 
ductive quality that they increase the 
demand for produce. 1 am far from 
disputing the legitimacy of the emolu- 
ments which they receive $ but 1 can- 
not believe that those who are taxed 
would be much embarrassed with their 
money even were they deprived of the* 
assistance of these receivers of contribu- 
tions : either their wants would be more 
amply satisfied, or they would employ 
this same money in a reproductive man- 
ner. In either case the money would 
be spent, and would promote the sale of 
some produce equal in value to what is 
now nought by those whom you call 
unproductive consumers. Confess then. 
Sir, that it is not through the unproduc- 
tive consumers that sales are promoted, 
but by the productions of those who 
contribute to their expenses ; and that 
even should ail the unproductive con- 
sumers vanish, which heaven forbid, 
there would not be a pennyworth the 
less sold. 

1 know not on what foundation you 
decide (page 356), that production can-* 
not Continue if the value of the commo- 
dities pays for but little labour beyond 
what they cost. It is by no means 

necessary to the continuance of produc- 
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tion that produce should be worth more 
than the costs of its production. When 
an undertaking is begun with a capital 
of a hundred thousand francs, if it pro- 
duce to the same value, it is sufficient 
to enable the proprietors to recommence 
their operations. Where then, say you^ 
are the profits of the producers ? The 
whole capital has served to pay them*; 
and it is the price which has been paid 
for them which has formed the revenues 
of all the producers. If the produce 
which has been obtained be worth only 
one hundred thousand francs, there is 
the capital re-established, and all the 
producers are paid +. 

I do not hesitate to strengthen your 
objection, by expressing it thus : — 
** Though each of the commodities may 
have cost in production the same quan- 
tity of labour and capital, and may be 
equal in value to each other, yet they 
may both be so abundant that they will 
not purchase more labour than they 
have cost. In this case, can produc- 
tion go on ? Unquestionably not.” And 
why not, I pray? Why could not 
farmers and manufacturers, who had 
produced goods respectively to the 
amount of sixty francs in cheese and 
6ttiffs, and would, as I have demonstrat- 
ed, be able to purchase the whole of 
those commodities, sufficient for their 
wants— why could they not recommence 
their operations after making such pur- 
chases and consuming the articles 
bought ? They would have the same 
lands, the same capitals, the same in- 
dustry as before ; they would be pre- 
cisely where they began; and they 


• Some people imagine that when capital 
is employed in an undertaking, the portion 
of this capital which is employed in pur- 
chasing raw materials, is not employed in, 
purchasing productive services. This is an 
error. Raw material itself is a product, 
which has no other value than that which 
has been imparted to it by productive ser- 
vices, which have made it a product, a value. 
When raw material is of no value, it occu- 
pies no part of capital : when it must be 
paid for, this payment is only to reimburse 
the productive services which have created 
its value. 

t The profits which are made by a person 
who carries on any undertaking, are the 
salary of the labour and talents which he 
exerts in the business. He only continues 
this business while it produces such a salary 
that he cannot expect a better in any other 
employment. He is one of the necessary 
producers, and his profits form part of the 
necessary charges of production. 


would have lived and been, *vppoft$i 
by the sale of their productive services. 
What more is requisite for the preserva- 
tion of society? The great phenomenon 
of production analyzed and viewed in it* 
proper light, explains alL 

After the fear which you have testi- 
fied, Sir, lest the produce of society 
should exceed in quantity what it can 
and will consume, it is natural that you 
should behold with terror its c*pUal$ 
increasing by parsimony; for the en- 
deavour to employ capital , causes .an aug- 
mentation of produce — new source* > of 
accumulation — whence new produc- 
tions arise ; in short you seem to fear 
that we should be suffocated beneath 
the overwhelming mass of our riches; 
which alarming prospect, 1 confess, I do 
not perceive. 

W as it for you, Sir, to renew the 
popular prejudices against those who do 
not expend their incomes in objects of 
luxury? You allow (p. 351 ), that no 
permanent increase of wealth can take 
place without a previous increase of 
capital ; you allow (p. 352 ), that those 
who labour are consumers, as well as 
the inactive consumers; and yet you 
fear that if accumulation goes on, it 
will be impossible to consume the still 
increasing quantity of commodities pro- 
duced by these new labourers (p. 353). . 

It is necessary to annihilate your 
empty fears ; but first permit me one 
reflection on the subject of modern poli- 
tical economy. It ts of a nature to 
afford some fight to guide us on our 
way. 

What is it that distinguishes us from 
the political economists of the school of 
Quesnay? It is the scrupulous care 
with which we obserye the concatena- 
tion of the facts which relate to wealth : 
it is the rigorous exactness which we 
impose on ourselves in describing them. 
Now, in order to see and to describe 
clearly, one must to the utmost of one’s 
power remain a passive spectator. Not 
that we may not, ought not, indeed, 
sometimes to sigh at those operations 
pregnant with ruinous effects of which 
we are often the sad and impotent wit- 
nesses : is the philanthropic historian 
prohibited from indulging in the mounw 
ful reflections to which political iniquity 
continually leads his mind? Our duty 
to the public is to inform it how and 
why one fact is the consequence of ado* 
ther. If it approves or fears the conse- 
quence, that is sufficient; it knows then 
what to do ; but no exkortationt. * 

Accordingly it appears to me, that I 
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ought by n^ means to preach tip parsi- 
mony because I am a follower of AdaipT 
Sthiwi; and that yogi should refrain 
from boasting the advantages of dissipa- 
tion^ although you think with Lord 
Lauderdale. Let us confine ourselves 
to observing the manner in which things 
succeed, apd are connected with eacn 
other in the accumulation of capitals. 

In the first place, it is to be observed 
that the greater number of accumula- 
tions are necessarily slow in their pro- 
gress. Every one, whatever be his in- 
come, has to live before he can save ; 
and what I here call living, is in general 
more expensive in proportion to the 
greater wealth of the party. In most 
oases and professions tne support of a 
fkmily and its J establishment m life de- 
mands the whole income, and often the 
capital besides ; and when there are 
some yearly savings, they are generally 
in a very small proportion to the capital 
actually employed. A man of business, 
with a hundred thousand francs and a 
calling, gains, in ordinary cases, from 
twelve to fifteen thousand francs per 
annum. Now with that capital, ana a 
business of equal value, that is to say, 
with a fortune of two hundred thousand 
francs, he is economical if he only spends 
ten thousand ; he then saves annually 
only five thousand francs, or the twen- 
tieth part of his capital. 

If tnis fortune be divided, as it often 
is, between two persons, one of whom 
supplies the capital, the other the in- 
dustry, the saving will be still much less ; 
because in this case two families are to 
live upon the united profits of the capi- 
tal and industry, instead of one.* None 
but very great fortunes, of whatever na- 
ture, Can allow great savings ; and very 
great fortunes are rare in all countries. 
Therefore capital can never augment 
with a rapidity capable of producing 
sudden revolutions, or shocks in indus- 
trious pursuits. 

I am insensible of the fears which 
caused you to say, (p. 357,) “ That a 
country is always exposed to an increase 
of the funds destined to the support of 
the laborious class, more rapid than the 
increase of the laborious class itself.*’ 
Neither am I afraid of the enormous 
overgrowth of produce which can result 

This happens in France much more 
frequently than in England, where the rate 
of the profits of industry and interest of capi- 
tal, is too low in ordinary employments, to 
allow the former without capital to support 
a family. 


from the naturally slow increase of capi- 
tal. On the contrary, I sec these pew 
capitals, and the revenues which issue 
out of them, distribute themselves in 
the most advantageous way, amnugst 
the persons engaged in production. 
First, the capitalist, by augmenting his 
capital, increases his income, which in- 
vites him to multiply his enjoyments. 
A capital increased in the course of the 
year, purchases the following year a 
few more industrious services than be- 
fore. These services being thus more in 
demand, are a little better paid ; a greater 
number of labourers fina employment 
and reward for their capabilities. They 
labour, and consume unproductively the 
produce of their labour : so that, if there 
is more produce crcatea in consequence 
of this augmentation of capital, tnere is 
also more produce consumed. Now 
what is this but an increase cf prospe- 
rity ? 

You say, (p. 352 , 360,) “That if sav- 
ings are made only with a view to in- 
crease capital — if capitalists do not add 
to their enjoyments by augmenting 
their incomes, they have no sufficient 
motive to save ; for men do not save 
merely through philanthropy, and tP 
make industry prosper.” This is true, 
but what conclusion do you wish to 
draw from hence. If they save, I say 
that they promote industry and produc- 
tion, and that this increase of produce 
is distributed in the most advantageous 
manner to the public. If they do not 
save, I know not how to help it : but 
you cannot conclude from this that pro- 
ducers will be better off, for what the 
capitalists would have saved would ne- 
vertheless have been equally spent. In 
expending it unproductively, tne expen- 
diture will not have been increased in 
amount. As to riches accumulated 
instead of being reproductively consum- 
ed, such as the sums amassed in the 
miser’s coffers, neither Smith nor I, nor. 
any one, undertakes their defence ; but 
they cause very little alarm, being al- 
ways very inconsiderable, compared 
with the productive capitals ofa nation; 
and their consumption being only sus- 
pended. All treasures get spent at last, 
productively or otherwise. 

I cannot perceive on what account 
you look upon reproductive expendi- 
ture, as that whicn is occasioned by 
digging canals, building shipping, con- 
structing machines, paying artists and 
artisans, as less favourable to produce 
than unproductive expenditure, or that 
which has for its object only the per- 
ked by VjOOgIC 
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sonal gratification of the spender. You 
say, (p. 363,) “ As long as cultivators 
are disposed to consume the objects of 
luxury produced by manufacturers, and 
manufacturers the objects of luxury pro- 
duced by cultivators, all is well. But 
if both these classes were disposed to 
economise, with a view to better their 
condition and to provide for the estab- 
lishment of their families, it would be a 
very different case.” That is to say, I 
presume, that all would go wrong! 
“The fanner, instead of indulging m 
ribbons, laces, and velvet, would content 
himself with the most simple clothing ; 
but his economy would deprive the ma- 
nufacturer of tne means of buying so 
great a quantity of his produce, and he 
would no longer find a sale for the pro- 
duce of lands where no labour or im- 
provement had been spared. If the ma- 
nufacturer, on his part, instead of grati- 
fying his taste by the consumption of 
sugar, raisins, and tobacco, wished to . 
hoard up for the future, he would be 
unable to do it on account of the parsi- 
mony of the farmer, and the absence of 
a demand for manufactures.” 

And a little farther on, (p. 365,) “ The 
population necessary for supplying cloth- 
ing to such a society, with tne help of 
machinery, would be reduced to a tri- 
fling amount, and would absorb but a 
small part of the produce of a rich and 
well-cultivated territory. There would 
evidently be a general failure of demand 
both for produce and population. And 
whilst it is certain that an appropriate 
desire for consumption (unproductive) 
would preserve a just proportion be- 
tween the supply and demand, whatever 
might be the power of production, it 
does not seem less clear tnat a passion 
for saving must inevitably tena to a 
production of commodities exceeding 
what the oiganization and habits of 
such a society would allow it to con- 
sume.” 

You go so far as to ask what would 
become of commodities, if every species 
of consumption, except that of bread 
and water, were suspended for only six 


months?* and you address this question 
to roe, personally. 

In this passage and the foregoing, you 
assume implicitly as fact, that produce 
saved is abstracted from every species of 
consumption ; although in all these dis- 
cussions, in all the writings you attack, 
in those of Adam Smith, of Air. Ricar- 
do, in mine, and even in your own,f 
it is laid down that produce saved is so 
much substracted from unproductive 
consumption to be added to capital, that 
is to say, to the value that is consumed 
reproductively. “ What would become 
of commodities, if every species of con- 
sumption, except that of bread and 
water, were suspended for six months ?” 
Why, Sir, there would still be an equal 
quantity sold j for, after all, what would 
he thereby added to the sum of capital 
would buy meat, beer, coats, shirts, 
shoes, furniture, for that class of pro- 
ducers whose savings had so enabled 
them to make purchases. But if they 
were to live on bread and water in order 
not to use their savings ? That is to say, 
you suppose them to oblige themselves 
to a general and extravagant fast from 
mere wantonness, and without any ob- 
ject whatever ! 

What would you reply. Sir, to him 
who should place among the derange- 
ments that might happen in society, tne 
case of the moon’s falling on the earth ? 
The thing is not physically impossi- 
ble ; it would only be requisite that the 
course of that planet in its orbit should 
be suspended, or only impeded by meet- 
ing with a comet. Nevertheless, I sus- 
pect you would be apt to discover some- 
thing like impertinence in such a pro- 
position ; and I must own I think you 
would be very excusable. 

Philosophy, Indeed, does not reject 
the method of carrying principles to 
their extreme consequences, in order to 
exaggerate and discover their errors ; 
but this exaggeration itself is an error 
when the nature of things themselves 
presents continually increasing obsta- 
cles to the supposed excess, and thus 
renders the supposition inadmissible. 


• “ What an accumulation of produce ! wbat prodigious markets, according to M. 
Say, (say9 Mr. Malthus,) such an event would open !” The learned professor here totally 
mistakes the meaning of the word accumulation : accumulation is not non-consump- 
tion ; it is the substitution of reproductive consumption for that which is unproductive. 
Besides, I never said that a product saved was a market opened * I said that a product 
made was a market opened for another product ; and that is true, whether the value of 
it be unproductively consumed, or whether it be added to the savings of its proprietor 
that is to say, to the reproductive expenditure which he intends to make. 

1* It must be allowed that produce annually saved is as regularly consumed as 
that which is annually expended, but it is consumed by other persons.— Malthus* Prin- 
riplet qf Political Economy, p.Bl. 
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To the disciples of Adam Smith, who 
thitik thfct saving is beneficial, yon op- 
pose the inconveniencies of an excessive 
saving ; but here the excess carries its 
remedy along with it. Wherever capi- 
tal becomes too abundant, the interest 
which capitalists derive from it becomes 
too small to balance the privations 
which they incur by their economy. It 
becomes more and more difficult to find 
good securities for investing money, 
which is then placed in foreign securi- 
ties. The simple course of nature stops 
many accumulations. A great part of 
those which occur in families in good 
circumstances are stopped the moment 
it becomes necessary to provide for the 
establishment of children. The in- 
comes of the fathers being reduced by 
this circumstance, they lose the means 
of accumulating at the same time that 
they lose part of the motives which in- 
duced them to save. Many accumula- 
tions are also stopped at the decease of 
the proprietor. An estate is divided 
amongst the heirs and legatees, whose 
situation is different from that of the 
deceased, and who often dissipate part 
of the inheritance instead of increasing 
it. That portion which the fiscal de^ 
partment seizes is very sure to be dissi- 
pated, for the state does not employ it 
reproductively. 

The prodigality and inexperience of 
many individuals who lose part of their 
capitals in ill-concerted schemes requires 
to be balanced by the economy of many 
others. Every thing tends to convince 


us, that in what respects accumulation, 
at well as other matters, there is much 
less danger in leaving things to take their 
natural course, than in endeavouring to 
give them a forced direction. 

You say, tp. 405,) “ That in some 
cases it is contrary to sound principles 
of political economy to advise saving. I 
repeat, Sir, that sound political economy 
is not apt to advise ; it shews what a ca- 
pital judiciously employed adds to the 
power of industry, in the same manner 
as sound agricultural knowledge teaches 
what a well-managed irrigation adds to 
the power of the soil ; and after this it 
leaves to the world the truths which it 
demonstrates j of which evenr one is to 
avail himself according to his intellU 
gence and capacity. 

Ail that is required. Sir, of a man so 
enlightened as yourself, is not to propa- 
gate the popular error, that prodigality is 
more favourable to produce than eco- 
nomy.* Mankind is already but too 
much disposed to sacrifice the future to 
the present. The principle of all ame- 
lioration is, on the contrary, the sacri- 
fice of momentary temptations to future 
welfare. This is the first foundation of 
all virtue as well as of all wealth. The 
man who loses his character by violating 
a trust; he who ruins his health by 
giving way to his desires ; and he who 
spends to-day his means of gain for to- 
morrow, are all equally deficient in econo*- 
my : hence it has been said, with much 
reason, that vice is at bottom only a bad 
calculation. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


M There la no man who baa not some interesting associations with particular scenes, or airs, or b9oks. 


and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity 

“ When I passed Bakewell,” says a 
German traveller, who was visiting 
England, “1 came by the side of a 
broad river, to a small eminence, where 
a fine cultivated field lay before me. 
This field, all at once, made an inde- 
scribable and very pleasing impression on 
me ; which at first I could not account 
for ; till I recollected having seen in my 
childhood, near the village where I 
was educated, a situation strikingly si- 
milar to that now before me in England . 99 
Feelings like these are amongst our 


enhanced to him by such connections.** J U m m. 

richest and most valuable stores. There 
are, and there must be, in every man’s 
life, certain periods and incidents, the 
remembrance of which » full of pleasant 
and happy sensations. There 19 not a 
single persou however sullied and taint- 
ed with crime and wretchedness he 
now is, who cannot look back to the 
time of his early childhood— the days 
of his innocence and his happiness — 
with some throbs of anguisn indeed 
when he refleets upon the change, yet 
with feelings, in the existence of which 


• “ When there is more capital than Is necessary in a country, to recommend saving 
is contrary to all principles of political economy. It is like recommending marriage to 
a people perishing with famine.** Principles of Political Economy, p. 4Q5. How came 
Mr. Malthus not to perceive that marriage gives birth to children, and consequently to 
new wants ; whilst capitals have no wants, but on the contrary possess the means of 
satisfying them. 
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a II the better part of his nature is impli- 
cated. To those whose contemplations 
have not the same alloy, the remem- 
brance of their young days furnishes un- 
mixed satisfaction and delight. 

There are however, besides the me- 
mory of our childish hours, a thousand 
. 1 _ ! 11 


often sh a d ow e d ere night 
and darkness I The yottng of att 


plight! ii 

have jnssed into a proverb. The spirits 
of a child are equally light. In every 


sweet recollections which occasionally . stage of after-life the remembrance m 


arise in the mind, of scenes and faces, 
and feeling, over which we pause and 
ponder. The practice is excellent* for 
it makes us both happier and wiser. 
No pleasures of which vice is the basis 
can stand the test of time. At the mo- 
ment of perturbed excitement they may 
bear the semblance of delight, but in 
the lapse of years their false plumes will 
drop away. They will not stand the or- 
deal of quiet meditation. Our better 
and more innocent actions, on the con- 
trary, like mountains when we are re- 
ceding from *nem, grow more beautiful 
by distance, and we reftect on them 
with undiminished satisfaction. Inde- 
pendently however of the true and last- 
ing delignt which must always How 
from the memory of good deeds, there 
are certain reminiscences which seem 
given to us as the heaven in which the 
shades of our departed joys are to reside, 
and where they Decome more pure and 
more delightful than in their earthly 
reality — reminiscences, the value of 
which does not arise from the conscious- 
ness of virtuous action, but from the 
light which some of the sweetest feel- 
ings of our nature, even though they 
should be perished for ever,, leave upon 
our soul. Amongst these the chief are, 
the memory of our childish days and 
sports, when the heart was completely 
gay, the intenser interest of early love, 
the deep and dearly-valued attachments 
of relationship, the unalienable bonds 
of ancient friendship, and lastly, the 
strange and tender affection which the 
heart conceives for those inanimate ob- 
jects to which it has become habituated. 

. There is something in the character 
of childhood upon which the heart al- 
ways dwells with delight. It is then 
that 

— guiltlm beyond Hope's imagining, 

the purity and innocence of our first 
parents seems reviving upon earth. In 
general throughout creation youth is 
happiness. What is so beautiful as the 
spring-tide of the year, when the trees 
are putting forth their tender bright 
green leaves ? What period of the day 
can be <*om pared with the freshness ana 
soft brilliancy of the morning? — too 


these feelings carries a delight with it 
which the memory of later days, too 
often mingled with die consciousness of 
crime or error, cannot supply. Even 
the follies and the faults of infancy are 
of so light a dye that we can look mck 
upon them without sorrow, lr is «o 
wonder then, that this period of lift 
should have been so frequently dwek 
upon by poets as a theme well suited fee 
draw out all the “ linked sweetness” of 
their art. It is a healthy employment 
for the heart and the affections to medi- 
tate on this part of our lives; for if we 
love to think of virtue and innocence, it 
is impossible that we can be entirely the 
slaves of vice. “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” says our Saviour^ 
“ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Yet it cannot be said that there is no 
suffering in infancy, for the sorrows «f 
the child are to it very severe. A child 
has many tormentors: nurses — strong 
and tyrannical play-fellows, who insult 
their weakness ot mind and body, as 
Edgeworth relates of a schoolfellow of 
his who seized him and smeared his 
mouth with some hog’s-lud, which be 
told him was the fat of a dead man — and 
44 last not least” in fear, that awful ab- 
stract of authority — the schoolmaster 
himself! The heart of no human crea- 
ture ever beats with more terror, than 
that of a delinquent school-boy beneath 
the enraged eye of his pedagogue. It is 
a fine representation of absolute power 
and unlimited submission. When we 
attain our majority, however, these tre- 
mors leave us like our dread of ghosts ; 
and as we joke and laugh with Trim in 
whose presence we formerly trembled, 
we begin to think our fears were all of 
them very shadowy and unsubstantial. 
It is the same with most of the griefs 
and misfortunes of childhood, which in 
our graver years make us wonder at the 
effect which they formerly had on our 
nerves. The remembrance of such 

S ain9 and troubles does not therefore 
etract from the pleasure with which 
we turn our eyes backwards to our 
boyish days. Of the peculiar delights 
of that time it is unnecessary to speak. 
Every oge will recollect liis holydf&ys 
and nalf-holydays ; his little garden, or 
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«iid ithe thousand mother haftn- 
feiN«^ftse&ietm«fsd employments which 
hind (O tBtke i long summer’s day seem 
only one hour Of enjoyment. vNor will 
it' be neoebsary to mention the names of 
th o se aricient games on which the very 
learned Martnms Scriblerus has left so. 
Hall a conunen tary— the Jpodidascinda , 
or puss in the: corner, the -game of 
chuck-fer thing, which Julius Pollux 
calls Omilia , and the building of houses 
mud riding upon sticks, Mdificare casas , 
EfmUtn 'm&mndme forage, which, says 
the same trained author, hare been 
used by >ehildren in ail ages*; though he 
doubts whether the riding on st icks did 
not come into use after the age of the 
Gemauss. 

Of war next recollection, the highest, 
and heavealiesc of any, we know not 
whether we can or ought to speak in dull 
prose ^and yet should we touch our lyre, 
the harping of its. strings would, we are 
■fluid, oe sadly unworthy of the theme, 
and,’ we hope, of the. taste of our readers. 
It it not however a subject which suits 
with the solid and grave appearance 
which a closely-printed' page of prose 
wears; and we must therefore entreat 
pardon if the symmetry of our next 
page or two should be broken with the 
nuiobcf of; beautiful quotations, which 
even now begin to hasten from our pea. 

■ The M sootc season,” the May of our 
life* >the time . 

m - WbW fmdon-Jktt waked a new lifer through our 

AM oor soul, like the wood that grows precious in 

, burning, . 

Gave out all its sweets to tore's exquisite flame,** 

is the true food for reverie, as the French 
call it, and always continues to be, un- 
til the spirit is blighted in the atmos- 
phere of the world, and the world’s 
crimes have u brushed from the grape 
its soft hue,” and left in the place of 
the purest feelings of our nature vanity, 
and anguish, and ashes. The writer 
to whom the above lines belong, is 
the true poet of youth, with much or 
inost of its follies and giddy-headed ness, 
put with all its sparkling enchantment 
and bounding life. He knows the 
windings of a young heart as well as 
any one, and he tells us that the hal- 
lowed form of a first love 

Lingering haunts the greenest spot 
In memory** waste.** 

ft h indeed a relic of Eden, an organic 
remain of that former world in which 
innocence and Happiness were the por- 
tion of humanity. This recollection is 
New Monthly Mag. — N o. 81. 


the sweetest of oar life. It was not 
well in a fair authoress to say 

“ Time steals on in silence to efface 

Of early love each pure and holy trace.** 

But it is vain in us to attempt to de- 
scribe those feelings of which the hu- 
man heart and the works of our best 
poets are Full. 

Mr. Godwin says that a man’s rela- 
tion sought to find no more favour in his 
eyes than any one else. For our own 
part we must say, and we think our 
readers will agree with us, that there is 
a something in the heart, call it affec- 
tion, habit, or prejudice, with which 
we regard those who have given us life, 
and those with whom we nave enjoyed 
it, that we are neither able nor willing 
to transfer to the first man or woman 
we may happen to meet in Fleet-street ; 
and we must confess that were our 
father and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury upset in a boat, we should feel 
very much inclined to save the former 
at the expense of the latter, even 
though his Grace’s life were of infinitely 
more importance to the state. Nature 
has not given us such feelings in vain, 
and we may safely follow them as the 
true guides to virtue and happiness. In 
the indulgence of them indeed some of 
the finest and purest pleasures of life are 
to be found. The man who does not 
remember with tender regret the circle 
of well-known and cheerful faces which 
used to assemble round his father’s fire- 
side — the man who has forgotten the 
countenances of his own kindred, should 
look well to his heart, for he may de- 
pend upon it, that if his memory fail 
him in this point, all is not well within. 
The parental and the filial affections are 
perhaps the most enduring of our na- 
ture, embracing as they do all the strong 
holds, which benefits conferred and re- 
ceived without any worldly 9ense of ob- 
ligation to rouse pride or jealousy, are the 
means of securing. It is an unfortunate 
feeling of our nature, that we cannot 
with unmixed pleasure look on the 
face of a benefactor; the integrity of 
man revolts at the idea of receiving an 
obligation which he has not deserved ; 
his pride, his iust pride, is roused at 
enjoying benefits to which his merits 
have not entitled him ; and it is in vain 
that his generous friend assures him that 
he does not seek, and will not receive, a 
return. No high and honourable roan 
can feel a pleasure in reaping where he 
has not sown ; and the most delicately 
conferred favours are nothing more than 
Vol. XIV. 3 C 
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the donations of charity, where the per- 
son benefitted is incapable of making a 
return. But none of these feelings, 
which are so favourable to independence 
of character, have place between a father 
and a son, or where a brother receives a 
kindness at the hand of a brother. The 
receiver then accepts it freely, because 
he knows and feels that he should be 
equally ready to bestow, and the gift it- 
sdf is made, in the language of the 
lawyers, “ in consideration of natural 
love and affection ” All the ties of 
friendship may be dissolved by unkind- 
ness or forgetfulness ; but the bonds of 
relationship, however they may be loos- 
ened by time or circumstance, can never 
be wholly broken. We scarcely re- 
member any where a finer picture of ma- 
ternal tenderness than the story of the 
Widow and her Son (in the first volume 
of the Sketch-Book)*, which is a fine 
portraiture of these beautiful affections 
of our existence. There is indeed 

— No sanctity of touch like that 
Wherewith a father blesses the bent head 
Of an affectionate and gentle child. — ” 

The recollections of ancient friendship 
give rise to some of the pleasantest feel- 
ings which we are capable of experienc- 
ing. Friendship arises out of the resem- 
blance of characters and circumstances, 
and in general where these are incom- 
patible no true affection can exist. If 
the truth were to be told, perhaps it 
might be said that friendship is only an 
extension of the principle of self-love, 
and that we are attached to others only 
because in many points they resemble 
ourselves. But wnatever may be the truth 
of the case, we shall not enter into a 
disquisition on the subject at present, 
or attempt to pass off upon such of our 
readers as have not been recently at 
school, a few pages of Cicero de Araici- 
tia as our own composition. We only 
mean to talk about the pleasures which 
the memory of long-past friendship is 

* This is decidedly one of the best works 
which we have received from the other side 
of the Atlantic, though, by the way, we be- 
lieve the author of it, Mr. Washington 
Irvine, has long been, and still is, a resident 
in this country. His reputation as a writer 
stands very high in America, and it bids 
fair to do the same in England. There is 
much both of fine feeling and fine writing in 
his compositions, although they may per- 
haps be thought by some rather too flowery. 
The Sketch-Book is one of the liveliest and 
pleasantest periodica] publications which 
have been written in the -English language 
for many years. 


capable of affording, the existence of 
which fact there are few whose heads 
are as grey as ours that can doubt. 
How feelingly Cowley speaks of the 
pursuits of his young days, which he 
enjoyed in the company of a friend — 

Say, for ye taw us, ye immortal light*, 

■ How oft unwearied we have passed the nights ! 
We spent them not in mirth, or lust, or wine. 
But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which 1 loved, for- they, my friend, were 
thine. 

It was a king of Spain, we believe, 
who is reported to have said that there 
were four things to which he was par- 
ticularly attached, old wine to dnnk, 
eld wood to bum, old books to read, 
and old friends to converse with. There 
certainly is no trusting the characters 
of others without the test of long ex- 
perience ; and it is impossible that we 
can feel that sure reliance on the friend- 
ship of a new acquaintance which we 
do when we grasp the hand of an old 
friend. Time tries all kinds of stability, 
and none more than that of friendship. 
He is a rarely fortunate man who can 
pass through life without check or 
change of any kind, and he is stiU more 
fortunate who finds that every mutation 
of life serves but to strengthen those 
bonds of affection which the earnest, 
ilelessness of youth has formed, 
hen we are young, the conviction 
which we feel in the virtues of others 
makes us easily trust every semblance of 
goodness and kindness ; and in the hour 
of youthful enthusiasm we too often 
swear “ an eternal friendship,” which 
evaporates ere the sun goes down. In 
the lightness of our own volatility we 
forget our vow, or in the unworthiness 
of the object we are absolved from it, 
and we turn with the same trusting 
simplicity again to offer our heart and to 
be again deceived. There is no remedy 
for this misfortune but Time, which 
teaches us too truly that it is not in 
every breast that we can repose our 
gladness and our suffering, ana that we 
are fortunate indeed if we can find one 
bosom which we can make the sure de- 
pository of our own heart. It is only 
upon a friendship like this that the mind 
can look back with pleasure ; and how 
few are there to whom fortune has given 
such a retrospect ! With such a mend 
indeed at one’s side, who has shared 
every sorrow, and doubted every joy, 
who has been a light to our foet and a 
comforter to our spirit, how sweet is it 
to trace back the path of perils and dit- 
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quietude which we have trodden to- 
gether, and to muse over pleasures 
which were more delightful because we 
both enjoyed them. How sweet it is to 
think that our friend’s worth and virtues 
have been cherished and promoted by 
our means, while we acknowledge the 
reciprocal benefit which studying so pure 
a heart has conferred upon our own. 
There can be no friendship amongst the 
wicked ; the bond which holds them to- 
gether is of sand ; and the same abasing 
self-love which united them, will break 
the chain of their union whenever the 
prospect of a greater gratification tempts 
them to desert their ally. What images 
does the memory of such friendships 
presents— disgust, and disquiet, and re- 
pentance. But in a virtuous friendship, 
even if death deprives us of the partici- 
pator of our best feelings, how very 
sweet are the recollections which in 
dying he bequeaths to us— of days passed 
in the activity of virtuous exertion, and 
in the pure emulation of virtuous pur- 
poses, of high aspirations after excel- 
lence mutually inspired and cherished, 
and of one unvarying sentiment of deep 
but useful affection which could only be 
extinguished by death. 

How fresh and how delightful are the 
recollections of those scenes in which 
we have passed hours of innocence and 
happiness 1 This attachment to local 
objects, wound rouud the heart by a 
thousand tender associations, gives rise 
to trains of thought in whicn melan- 
choly and pleasure are sometimes beau- 
tifully blended. The slightest tiling — a 
leaf — a simple flower — a low-breathed 
air, can raise a creation before our eyes, 
which we thought had passed away for 
ever. St. Pierre heard a Frenchman in 
the Isle of France, sighing over the de- 
solate scene, exclaim, “ Could I see 
but one violet I should die happy !” 
He remembered amid the blight of na- 
ture the verdure of his own flower-clad 
vallies. The attachment of the Swiss 
to their country is known to every one, 
and how at the sound of the “ Rans des 
Vaches,” the memory of their native 
mountains overpowers every other feel- 
ing. This air, says Rousseau in his 
Dictionary of Music, was so dear to the 
Swiss, that it was forbidden under pain 
of death to be played to the troops j for 
it made those that listened to it melt 
into floods of tears, and either desert, or 
languish till they died, such an ardent 
desire did it excite in them to return to 
their native plains. A similar effect is 
attributed to a Moorish ballad, which 


used to cause such immoderate sorrow 
in all that heard it, that at length it was 
prohibited. It is said that the Rans des 
Vaches, to the ear of a stranger, possesses 
very few charms, and that it resembles, 
in ruggedness, the mountainous country 
where it had its birth. 

There are higher, but not sweeter as- 
sociations than those which we feel in 
visiting scenes which have been endear- 
ed to us by the gladness or the sorrow- 
ing which we have experienced within 
their precincts — these more dignified 
associations are connected with the 
highest moral feelings of our nature, 
such, for instance, as we feel when we 
visit the places where the great benefac- 
tors of mankind have wrought their 
works, or where those noble struggles 
have taken place which are immortal in 
the hearts of mankind. Such 19 the plain 
of Runnymede, where the great charter 
of our liberties was signed — such is the 
field of Marathon, and the pass in which 
the Spartan stood and perished — such 
are the thousand venerable ruins which 
Rome presents to the eye of the travel- 
ler. “ I can neither forget nor express,” 
says Gibbon, “ the strong emotions 
wnich agitated my breast, as I first aj>n 
preached the Eternal City. After a 
sleepless night I trod, with a lofty step, 
the ruins of the Forum ; each spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
was present to my sight.” It is in as- 
sociations like these that almost all 
others are combined ; they recal the 
days of our childhood, when we studied 
the virtues and the actions of those illus- 
trious men, whose ashes have long been 
mingled with the common dust, and 
whose characters have become so fa- 
miliar to our minds, that a sentiment 
almost like friendship animates us when 
we think of them. 

What does Alison, in hi 9 excellent 
Essay on Taste, say as to these associa- 
tions ? “ There is no man who has not 

some interesting associations with par- 
ticular scenes, or airs, or books, and 
who does not feel their beauty or subli- 
mity enhanced to him by sucn connec- 
tions. The view of the house where 
one was bom, of the school where one 
was educated, and where the gay years 
of infancy were passed, is indifferent to 
no man. They recall so many images of 
past happiness and |>ast affections ; they 
are connected with so many strong or 
interesting emotions, and lead altogether 
to so long a train of feelings and recol- 
lections, that there is hardly any scene 
which one ever beholds wiln so much 
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rapture. There are songs also which 
we kave heard in our infancy, which, 
when brought to our remembrance in 
after yean, raise emotions for which we 
cannot well account, and which, though 
perhaps very indifferent in themselves, 
still continue from this association and 
from the variety of conceptions which 
they kindle in our minds, to be our fa- 
vourites through life. The scenes which 
have been distinguished by the residence 
of any person, whose memory we ad- 
mire, produce a similar effect. ‘ Move- 
mur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis 
in quibus eorum, quos ailigimus, aut ad- 
miramur, adsunt vestigia/ The scenes 
themselves may be little beautiful ; but 
the delight witn which we recollect the 
traces of their lives, blends itself insensi- 
bly with the emotions which the scenery 
excites j and the admiration which these 
recollections afford, seems to give a kind 
of sanctity to the place where they 
dwelt, and converts every thing into 
beauty which appears to have been con- 
nected with them.” * 

There is a great deal both of beauty 
and truth in this extract. Every one of 
common sensibility must acknowledge 
this. And many people must have found, 
as Alison says, even in the scent of a 
flower, the memory of happier days.— 
More frequently, however, these sensa- 
tions are so dim, that we only experience 
a vague idea of pleasure— a sort of senti- 
ment of a former existence, which we 
are not able to analyze into any remnant 
of past circumstance. 

We wish we could get Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Campbell together, and make 
them argue the point whether the Plear- 
sures of Memory or Hope are greater, 
fiice to face, in verses like the shepherds 


in some of Vigil's 

parts, we should be«t*oAck*uppM*e» 
of Mr. Rogers, and for a variety ofcgo ori 
reasons. In the tot plart. Hop* k 
almost suae to disappoint. yo%, ,for when 
the object b at length otaaintod* which 
has so long been the subject of ydurouftv 
templatiou, the reahty-is ; sure tOrWin* 
ferior to the mind’s heauttfal conception 
of it at a distance $ on thi» Accowtt k k 
very wrong to read descriptions -Of fine 
scenery before you visit it, as you otsSot 
help letting your fancy run oak, which 
will, ten to one, draw a liner picture 
than the original. Now Memory, oil 
the contrary, throws a hue of beauty 
over objects which, when we were itca* 
them, were, perhaps, little better than 
disagreeable. Witn what pleasure to 
we remember past scenes, even tboa^h 
we may have suffered in them,. and how 
pleasing do even our afflictions and griefs 
become when they are softened and 
shadowed by the power of memory* 
And besides we are sure of memory; 
but the visions of hope may all deceive 
and forsake us. The past cannot he 
annihilated, but what we antiespafteffor 
the future may never arrive j and then 
again, if it does, we know it is hut to* 
probable it will bring disappointment 
with it. The mind also easily forgets 
past cares, and remembers oflly what k 
delightful and pleasant ; while if we look 
forwards to a mixed scene of joy and 
sorrow, our eyes commonly rest on the 
latter. In short, the one is a reality, 
the other a vision — the one is irrevocably 
ouris, the other never may be so— ten 
thousand casualties may destroy the 
“ frost-work” of our hopes, but death 
alone can deprive us of the pleasures, 
which memory gives. 


THE FRENCH AND SPANIARDS CONTRASTED. 

As powerful states and rival kingdoms, lutionary Spain may differ from ReVoia* 
these two countries have long been look- tionary France. Guided by! the cmv 
ed on by the world. Their relative trait which they have on all gteat 
progress in civilization, in science and points, and to this haw displayed, we 
the arts, has been observed and judged ; must in the future expect as wide a die* 
but it remaius to be seen in what /few- tine t ion ; and as a sort of data on 'which. 


• *We have attempted the following free poetical paraphrase of some of the though tf. in 

the above passage. , 


The fesgrancc of those flowers which with delight 
Our young hands pinch'd— the shadowy counte- 
nance 

Of that soul- cherish'd one, whom time and 
chance 

Hare sever'd from us (drest in the pale light ’ 
Of holy recollection) — those few bright 

And fade! cm sympathies, which so enhance 
The value of our days as we advance, 


That the soul sinks not in all earthly bllghC— 

The echo of some old (Mend's long. bush'd wid e-*** 
A mother's blessing, and n taster** tea r — ■ ' • [ 

The shady spot that was our childhood's Choice* i 
Where we have listen'd with a joy severe 
’ To the harsh winds — in these the thoughts /«- 

joke. 

And to the heart these memories ate dear* * " ' 
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ta reckon, k may not b e uninteresting 
CO 1 trace some of the strongly opposing 
features hi the characters of tne two 
nations. To account for such contra- 
rieties,’ on abstract principles, has baffled 
the speculation of many a philosopher ; 
and if Hippocrates with regard to the 
Scythians, and Strabo as respecting the 
Modes and Armenians, laid it down as 
feet that climate alone produced the 
won derous differences or similitudes 
which are found in ¥8110113 people, we 
cannot be surprised that weaker rea- 
soned have fallen into the same belief, 
fiat Bayle was an observer of a different 
stamp. He treated the theory as a chi- 
mera; and attributed to political inte- 
rests, and institutions of state, that dif- 
ference in the characters of nations, 
which every one can now account for 
from these same influences.* 

Never, perhaps, was there so striking 
a contrast between neighbouring states 
as between those of Prance and Spain. 
This is so singular and so forcible, as to 
have obtained, from some writers, the 
stranger epithet of antipathy. A Spa- 
nish doctor, named Carlos Garcia, pub- 
lished, in ] 6 « 7 , a book entitled Anti- 
patio de lot Franceses y Espagnoles. This 
work is little flattering to the author’s 
nation, but we must remark that it was 
printed at Rouen. La Mothe le Vaycr, 
availing himself of this publication, pro- 
duced a treatise on the same subject, 
which he gave to the world as a transla- 
tion from the Italian of Fabricio Cam- 
polini ; but he afterwards avowed him- 
self the author, and it is to be found in 
the folio edition of his works, printed in 
HS 02 , tom. 1 . A pamphlet appeared at 
Paris in 1 8O9, in which this treatise is 
republished, but its doctrine denied. 
Tne object, however, was sufficiently 
dear to keep alive the antipathy, if it 
really existed, or to create one if that 
was but imaginary. The diffuse and 
negligent La Mothe 'has been by some 
of hts countrymen compared to Plu- 
tarch. His cfaim to this distinction 
finds however little support from the 
particular work before us, which, as we 
nave mentioned, can be scarcely said to 
be his own. 

He sets out by stating, that, as in the 
physical world first principles are al- 
ways opposed one to tne other, and that 
for the common good of the universe, 
so it was decreed by Divine Providence 
that the two nations, being the first 


• Bayle, vol. 
Haye, 1727. 
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principles in the political world, (that Is, 
the chief movers in European affairs,) 
as France and Spain then Were, should 
experience the same kind of mutual op- 
position, in order to secure the well- 
being of empires. Among the alleged 
proofs of natural repugnances are those 
remarked between various minerals and 
metals. The diamond is in dissention 
with the loadstone, and many others are 
found to refuse all kind of alliance. Ve- 
getables display their enmities, a 9 well as 
attachments : the vine shrinks from the 
cabbage ; and, finally, to destroy the 
fern, it is said that you have only to fix a 
rush to the shock of your plough — such 
is the antipathy of those plants, regarded 
when together as emblems of intermin- 
able war. In animals these feelings are 
less Questionable. It is not only with 
regard to the amount of relative ill 
which they are enabled to inflict on 
each other, or the common interests 
which nature has given them ; but it is 
clear that something concealed from our 
observation produces unaccountable ef- 
fects. It is easily understood why the 
sheep flies from the wolf, or why the 
sparrow is averse to the hawk ; but 
how are we to explain why the lion 
trembles at the voice of the cock ? why 
the elephant runs before the ram ? or 
why the horse shudders at the smell of 
the camel ? It is these extraordinary 
facts that have driven many a great mind 
to the mysteries of occult research, and 
to the theory of natural sympathies and 
dislikes. This is all amusing and in- 
structive both, when confined to the 
lower scales of nature ; but when man 
becomes the object of speculation, and 
is attempted to be reduced to this level, 
it is something more grave than ludi- 
crous ; and in the present stage of the 
world can be scarcely pardoned, even in 
an author of two centuries back, or ra- 
ther in the age for which he wrote. 

La Mothe, taking his theory for fact, 
lays it down as such, that between the 
French and Spanish nations there is the 
same kind of natural antipathy as be* 
tween the various objects before-men* 
tioned ; and such as he says individual 
men are prone to with regard to other 
men, in spite of themselves, and utrop* 
position to the strongest efforts of reason. 
Without stopping to combat thir intone 
strous, degrading, and, it is to be hoped, 
exploded doctrine, we shall look to the 
statements, and pass the re&soning, of 
this writer. 

He says, that if we remark the reci- 
procal- positions of France and Spain, 
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naturally separated by a chain of the 
highest mountains, one situated to the 
north-east, the other to the south-west ; 
Spain, hot and dry; France, cold, and 
\Vatered by many rivers ; one rarely sub- 
ject to storms, the other continually 
agitated by them ; the first so little re- 
freshed by the rains of heaven, the se- 
cond so subject to their excess ; — we 
shall not be astonished that countries 
so different should produce men so dis- 
similar. Thus all who have spoken of 
the manners of the two nations have 
ever represented the French changeable 
ad the neaveus, and light as the winds 
which rule them: the Spaniards con- 
stant as their sky and their seasons. 
The Frenchman cold and moist as his 
soil, from whence comes his fair com- 
plexion ; the Spaniard warm and dry as 
his, that which bronzes his skin. The 
French gay, frank, hospitable ; religious 
without hypocrisy, and polished without 
affectation ; but trivial, whimsical, great 
talkers, despising their countrymen 
when abroad ; fit for the cavalry, but 
supporting ill the privations of war, in 
which they are more distinguished by 
boldness and rapidity, than by artifice 
or counsel. The Spaniards, on the con- 
trary', deceitful, melancholy, inhospit- 
able, jealous, vindictive, avaricious, 
superstitious to excess, but constant, 
thoughtful, and taciturn; valuing each 
other when distant from home ; good 
for the infantry, patient of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue ; making war more by stra- 
tagem than by open force, and execut- 
ing more from the head than by the 
hand. 

Taking for granted the justice of these 
respective characters (absurdly unfair to 
the Spaniards as we know them to be), 
we must acknowledge that the sum- 
ming up is droll enough. “ In fact, 
the Frenchman is tall, the Spaniard 
short ; the one has the skin generally 
fair, the other dark ; the one wears long 
hair, the other short ; the Frenchman 
eats much and quickly, the Spaniard 
sparingly and slow ; the Frenchman 
serves the boiled meat first, the Spaniard 
the roast; the Frenchman pours the 
water on the wine, the Spaniard the 
wine on the water; the Frenchman 
speaks freely at table, the Spaniard does 
not say a word; the Frenchman walks 
after dinner, the Spaniard sits still ; that 
is, if he does not sleep. The French- 
man, whether on foot or horseback, 
goes fast through the streets, the Spa- 
niard always goes leisurely : the French 
lacqueys always follow their masters, 


the Sm&ishgo before^ the Frenchman, 
in order to make a sign to any one to 
come to him, raises his hand and brings 
it towards his face ; the Spaniard, for 
the same object, lowers his, and motions 
it towards his feet: the Frenchman 
kisses a lady on saluting her, the Spa- 
niard looks on such a liberty with hor- 
ror : the Frenchman esteems the favours 
of his mistress in proportion as they are 
known, at least by his friends ; the Spa- 
niard values nothing like secresy in love. 
The Frenchman reasons but on the pre- 
sent, the Spaniard on the past ^ the 
French ask alms with a thousand sub- 
missions of words and gestures, the Spa- 
niards without meanness, and sometimes 
even with pride. The Frenchman wears 
his clothes of one fashion and the Spa- 
niard of another, which, taken from 
head to foot, are totally unlike. The 
first puts on his doublet after all the 
rest, the second commences to dress 
himself by that ; tire Frenchman but- 
tons himself from the collar to the waist, 
the Spaniard begins at the bottom and 
finishes at the chin ; the Frenchman 
throws off his doublet to fight a duel, 
the Spaniard puts on, when he can, a 
co'at-of-mail. The Frenchman frightens 
his children at the name of a Spaniard, 
as at that of a monster; the Spaniard 
considers the French as pitiful as the 
Aguadores of Madrid, and believes them 
bom to be the mockery of the world. 
The Frenchman, forced to approve of 
the wine, the horses, the gloves, and 
the fire-arms of Spain, adds, that no- 
thing is good there but that which can- 
not speak ; the Spaniard forced to live 
on the corn of France, and to use its 
salt, linen, and cordage, says that it is 
merely because he disdains to cultivate 
the earth, and to labour at mechanical 
arts. The Frenchman, reduced to want, 
sells every thing but his shirt ; it is the 
first article that the Spaniard disposes of, 
keeping his cloak ana his sword till the 
last extremity.” 

This is pleasant, but about as rational 
and as much to the purpose as were the 
distinctions between the Big and Little- 
endians. But looking at the subject in 
its more serious aspects, we cannot avoid 
seeing the remarkable contrasts in the 
progress of these nations, as well as in 
the manners of the people. Contem- 
plating the progressive greatness, and 
the at one time overwhelming power 
of France ; and then turning to tne ra- 
pid and complete decline of Spain ; we 
must seek for some cause more reason- 
able than temperature of climate, or in* 
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dividual antipathies, to account for the 
change. When Charles the Fifth, re- 
tiring to a cloister, placed his crown on 
the head of a bigot, he it was that struck 
the death-blow to hi9 country's great- 
ness, and traced the path for her decay. 
Persecution has ever been the bar to 
Spanish prosperity, and bigotry her 
bane. All the glories of Ferdinand and 
Isabella were tarnished by their perse- 
cutions : eight hundred thousand Jews 
expelled the country — nine hundred 
thousand Moors driven from the fields 
of their fathers ; and the terror excited 
by these acts were surer means for the 
depopulation of Spain than wars and 
pestilence combined ; for even after bat- 
tle or disease, still hope remains to raise 
new worlds upon the desolation ; but 
when' religion takes the sword, and su- 
perstition exhales her breath of flame, 
despair has lighted on the land. It was 
the boast of Spain in her greatness — for 
even after this she became great— that 
she had never admitted heresy upon her 
shores, nor allied herself with heretics ; 
that the extent of her dominions was 
the recompense of her zeal ; and that 
Heaven had given her the right to fat- 
ten on the riches of the Indies, in grati- 
tude for her having been the first to 
carry there the mysteries of the faith. 
The Inquisition was established ; and 
her infamy became complete when tor- 
ture came in to the aid of hypocrisy. 
Leagued with Mahomedans and ido- 
laters in Africa and Asia, when gain led 
to the alliance, she stigmatized the trea- 
ties of France with Sweden and Holland 
as an impious union ; and she fomented 
in England every inclination of rebel- 
lion. Avarice, inhumanity, and pride, 
were 4ier principles of action, and the 
pretence of religion the cloak for all. 
“ Never is human nature so debased as 
when superstitious ignorance is armed 
with power."* Such was the case in 
Spain at home, and Christianity was the 
title of the vilest profanations abroad. 
The massacres of the East, the prodigi- 
ous hprrprs of Peru, went hand in hand 
with domestic misrule ; and the Low 
Countries afforded a fresh example of the 
atrocious policy which treads on the 
steps of intolerance. But when Alva 


* Voltaire, Essai sur les Moeurs et l’Es- 
prit des Nations. 


boasted to have destroyed in six years 
18,000 men by the hands of the execu- 
tioners, he forgot that he drove Holland 
into heresy and happiness at the same 
time. To this day Flanders had been 
possessed by Spain, if, in the blindness 
of her bigotry, she had not, to revenge 
the destruction of some images by the 
Reformists, sacrificed, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, thousands of the liv- 
ing images of the God, whom she dared 
to say was honoured by the deed. What 
now remains of the foreign greatness 
and foreign wealth of Spain ? and what 
is Spain herself? An infant in the cradle 
after ages of non-entity ! But, regenerate 
and pure, her attitude is noble. With 
one hand she is strangling superstition, 
and with the other revenge; horrible 
monsters ! the first the parent of revo- 
lutions ; the second their disgrace. — 
Let her but succeed in destroying these 
fiends, and then, for the establishment 
of her fame, for the honour of her na- 
tional, natural character — which is wor- 
thy of honour — then let her throw open 
her gates to the free entrance of reli- 
gion, come in what garb it may, whe- 
ther in the pomp ofRomish magnificence 
or in the poverty of pauperism ; invest- 
ed with splendour, or stripped of show ; 
whether scattering incense to the skies, 
or sending up its silent adorations— 
where faith is, let form be disregarded, 
and then may Spain look forward to that 
harvest of renown, which grows not in 
the land that intolerance covers with its 
envenomed foliage. 

She has started grandly In her new 
career. Never did a nation present a 
spectacle more sublime. Bursting her 
chains by philosophical, not physical, 
force — calling out for freedom with 
steadiness, not clamour — holding forth 
the record of her constitution instead of 
a proscription list — moving onward to- 
wards her destiny, calmly, bloodless, 
and determined ! Let but her progress 
be proportioned to this beginning — let 
her but march in wisdom, in vigour, 
and in moderation ; and nothing can op- 
pose the consummation of that glory 
which will shine round Revolutionary 
Spain as the contrast of Revolutionary 
France ; a9 the boast of our time, and 
the model of that which is to come. 

T. 
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INTELLIGIBLE ODE«, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAT SONNETS, 
AND TALES OF NO WONDER. 

Virginibui Pueruque Canto. — Her. 


MARR1AGB. A SIMILE. 

Have you not seen how down the stream 
The heaviest barge is drawn with ease. 
Provided that the docile team 
Will draw just as the drivers please. 
Smooth is the path, the burden light : 

But should one Horse pull t’other way. 
The rest in anger and affright 

Would plunge and kick, as well they may. 
In marriage it is just the same. 

Pulling one way is all the art. 

The state itself we should not blame 
If John and Mary tug apart. 

WRITTEN IN MY STUDY. 

Let pedants in huge folios dig, 

And with their self-importance big, 

Expect the world's applause ; 

Alas ! the only meed they share 
Are restless nights and daily case. 

And pale and lan thorn jaws. 

Be mine the wiser student’s ease, 

To read alone those books that please. 
And shun the midnight lamp ; 

Fall well I know that ceaseless toil 
Would soon my tender spirits spoil. 

And my poor genius cramp. 

When metaphysics I peruse 
In learned leaves of S — Reviews, 

1 find them much too deep ; 

Contented then I turn them o’er, 

Or very often read no mere. 

Or oftener still I sleep. 

From Monthly scribes some learn to prate 
On matters against church and state. 

Like Presbyterian sly ; 

Let such with civic poison swell, 

No ultra wig nor infidel. 

And no reformer 1. 


THE WASP AND THE PLY. 

A hint to men of more wit than manners , 
Wasp* — Well, busy, thirsty, curious Fly, 
So still your idle hum you ply. 

Uncheck’d, unnotic'd, round the room. 
And on your innocence presume. 

Whilst all can listen at their ease, 

You buz about where’er you please ; 
Sometimes upon a lady's hand 
I see you now unheeded stand, 

Now crawl, without inspiring fear, 

About her face, her neck, or hair. 

When I approach, with eager eyes 
See all the company arise ; 

*Tis perturbation all and rout. 

And marks my consequence, no doubt. 

Fly.— Good Mr. Satirist, you bring, 
Whoe’er you co me, your plaguy sting ; 


I grant whenever you come ha, 

’Tis.all confusion, fright, and din. 

Till some oae bolder than the rest 
Lays at their feet the common pest \ 

And thus your consequence, you see, t 
Is death to you ; whilst to poor me. 

My insignificance commends 
A quiet life and easy friends. 

A MODERN PHILOSOPHER CONFUTED. 

Whilst Fretful declares that be knows eery 
well 

That there are no such things at *■ demi or 
hell. 

By daily tormentiog his children and wife 
He makes his whole family tir'd of life. , 

Of freedom so fond, this imperious elf 
Is determin’d to keep it all snug for himself : 
Who can doubt, whilst he aims all his betters 
to level, 

That ins H a hell, and himself is thadmril? 
pool jack’s case. 

A ** MALE. 

There is a fish, ts sailors teU, 

That quits the ocean, and will fry 
A journey in the air as well 
As any bird, bur not sohagh ; 

But whew the sak drops quit his wing. 

And he is dry as any s hi p. 

He would as soon pretepd to sing 
As to attempt another trip. 

So Jack, when his red gills arc wet. 

Well dipp’d in claret and champaigne. 
He ’ll sing, and joke, and swear, and bet. 
And all his wit is up amain. 

But in the morn Jack's gibs grow dry. 

His tongue and wit alike arc slack ; 

You quickly see by his dead eye 
No flounder is more flattfaan desk. 


ON A WICKED MAN WHO DECLARED Rl 
BELIEVED IN A GOD. 

When Cutpurse declar’d he believ’d hi a 
God, 

I star’d — for I thought bis expression was 
odd ; 

A rascal believe in a God ! — I was loth 

To believe his assertion, tho’ back’d by an 
oath. 

Had Cutpurse declar'd he bdkV4 in dm 
devil. 

Allowing his frith to here fret found its 
level, 

I could not discredit my eye and jpgr ear. 

“ For, talk of the devil, his imp will appear.” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Meditations Poctiques, par Alphonse De Lamartine. Paris, 1820- 

The fertility of bardic talent which and it has already run through four 
England at present displays, may exeuse editions. Its merit is, in truth, unique , 
that fastidious sternness which pauses and we have no hesitation in saying, 
on the claim of each new candidate, that since the poetry of Racine, none 
In France, however, the case is dif- has been published in France that will 
ferent :* an utter dearth of poetical pro- bear comparison with this. In the 
duction has marked her later annals, frothy clamour of modem French tra- 
Rhymes there have appeared, in every gedy, its pompous descriptions and bois- 
form and every measure — Epopfe ana terous calamities, the heart is scarcely 
Etfgie — Tragedy and Ode; but, With ever touched. In their ponderous epics 
Mtret ly an exception, since the days of the mind is scarcely ever raised. The 
Delille no French poet has haa his lighter line of poetry seemed to be the 
foAtc established on this side the chan- utmost boundary of their success ; when 
nel ; and of those now living, but few the author under consideration sudden- 
are known to us even by name. ly started up; writing at once purely 

Now, with the strong national feeling and powerfully, giving elevation to the 
and literary pretension of the French, feelings, and depth to thought: link- 
one might expect that a real poet would ing together pathos, harmony, and 
find praise on every hand ; and, that in strength ; and uniting to this lovely 
the gcnaml rejoicing for such a pheoo- combination philosophy, morality, and 
uaenon, even the demon of political religion. His force he has found in the 
hostility would have “ smoothed his study of British poetry — His tenderness 
wrinkled front,” to smile on the efforts in affliction — his ethics in Nature, 
of self-evident genius. It is not so. The “ Meditations” are twenty-six 
The author of the work before us has in number: written in different mca- 
had praise j but it is the praise of party, sures, and with various degrees of merit ; 
One side of the critical chamber has but all composed under the apparent 
given its ample award ; but the other — influence of heartfelt melancholy, and 
the ooU gauche of literature-finding it most in the spirit of overpowering woe. 
impossible with decency to decry, has, Perhaps no state of fading is so susoep- 
without one exception, maintained to- tible of poetical expression as this. We 
wards this extraordinary work the most are not prepared to assert that actual 
dishonest silence. This notice is traced suffering is a tine qttd mw in poetical 
by no illiberal pen. Disdaining to drag capacity ; hut such a state is assuredly 
before the world’s regard the unworthy most propitious, provided the visitings 
grub, that would struggle into day of the Muse are not too frequent or too 
through the crevices of party spirit ; long. To the inspiration ot sorrow we 
we esteem it nothing less than crime in owe the “ N ight Thoughts the gloom 
the literary code to throw a veil before of grief has been the stimulus of our 
the sparks of talent, because kindled in greatest living bard — but in the tedious 
the spirit of politics different from our extravagance of Young, and the murky 
own. Men of letters belong to a repub- mormurings of Byron, the mind looks 
lie: equal rights are their common claim vainly for repose, which it finds at 
and common safeguard. These cannot length is only to be had, by closing its 
be upheld but by common faith. When- eye on the wearisome record of tneir 
ever these fail, ‘‘the republic is in dan- complaints. This French writer, throvv- 
ger;” and, whether in England or in ing aside the bombast of his national 
France, it shall not be our fault if every style, and the darker solemnity of ours, 
aberration from this great principle is agitates our deepest sympathy for bis 
not quickly denounced to well-earned distress; but presents us, in the pure- 
execration. ness of his philosophy, a resting-place of 

It has been the fete of many a fine rare and indescribable delight. He re- 
production to “ work its way to fame.” vels in woe : his very sustenance is sor- 
The author of the “ Meditations” has row: but from the bitterest weeds of 
been spared the agitations and heart- wretchedness he has extracted an es- 
bumings of such an ordeal. He has sence of piety so exquisite, that in its 
dropped at once into the full harvest of participation even Childe Harold might 
his nonours : but three months have quench the thirst of his despair, 
passed since the publication of his book. 
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« - it- ->- Globe M>te supreme: r 

Qui tira tout de soi, se doit tout k soi.m tme 1 
Jouis, grand artisan, de l’oeuvre de tc* mains: 

Je suit pour accomplir tes ordres souverains ; 
Dispose, ordonne, agis; dans les temps, dans I'espace, 
Marque- rani pour ta gloire et mon faur et ms pia.ce ; 
Mon £trev sans so plalndre, et sans tf interroger, 

De soi- us £ me cn silence accourra s’y ranger, 

Comme ces globes d’or qui dans les champs du vide 
Solvent avec amour ton ombre qui les guide, 

Noy 6 darts la htmifcre, ou perdu dans la nuit, 

Je marcherai cotnrae eux oh ton dolgt me conduit ; 
So it que* c hoi si par toi pour 6clairer les mondes, 
Rlfl&blssant sur eux les feux dont tu m’looudea, 

Je m’llance entoure d’csclaves radieux, 

Et ftanchisse d’un pas tout 1’abyme des cicux ; 

Suit que me reteguant loin, bien loin de ta vue, 

To ne fosses de moi, crdatore inconnue, 

Qu’un a tome oublil sur les bonds du *£ant, 

Ou qu’un grain de poussifcre enportd par le vent, 
Glorieux de mon sort, puisqu'il est ton outrage, 
J’irai, j'irai par-tout te rendre un m6me ho nun age, 
Et d’nn egal amour accomplissant ma loi, 
Jusqu’aux bords du n^ant murmurer :‘Gloii*e h tol 1 

This passage is extracted from the 
second poem in the scries, entitled 
“ I’Hommc” and addressed to Lord 
Byroh. The whole of this is most beau- 
tiful. It is written in the finest spirit of 
religion and poetry; and the heart must 
be a hard one that could remain insen- 
sible to such an appeal. It commences 
thus:— 

t Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom. 
Esprit myst£rieux, mortel, ange, ou ddmon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal glnie, 

J'&ime de tes concerts la sauvage hannonte, 
Comme j*aime le bruit de la ftradre et des vents 
8e mhlaut dans I’orage h la volx des torrents 1 


La nuit est ton s^jour, l’hon*ure*t tom dom^ine, 

L’aigle, roi des deserts, dcdaigne ainsi la plaice; 

11 ne veut, coinme toi, que des rocs escarpds 
Que Phlver a blanchis,' qrth la foUdre a frappfs ; 

« * * « 

Trouvant sa volupt£ dans les cries dp sa prole, 

Berc£ par la tempfrte, il s’endort dans sa joie, 

Et toi, Byron, semblable k ce brigand des airs, 

Les cris du dfoetpoir sont tes plus doux concerts. , 
Le mal est ton spectacle, et 1’humme est ta victimc. 
Ton oeil, comme Satan, a roesurg I’abyme, 

Et ton ame, y plongeant loiu du jour et de Dieu, 

A dit h l’esp£rance un kernel adieu ! 

Comme lui, maintenant, regnant dans les tin&bres. 
Ton g£nie invincible delate en chants funfcbrea; 

II triomphe, et ta voix, sur un mode infernal, 
Chante l’hymne de gloire au sombre dieu du Mal., 

After this opening, the first lines of 
which remind us too strongly of Hamlet, 
the ; poet proceeds, in a strain of beauti- 
ful reasoning, to convince the object of 
his address that he has mistaken his 
destiny ; that man, escaped from the 
hand of his creator like dust scattered to 
the winds, has his place assigned him,; 
and that, bounded by nature to his nar- 
row limits, “ Ignorer et servtr, e’est la 
loi de son £tre.” 

X Byron, ce mot est dur: long-temps j’cu ai 
dout£ ; 

Mali pourquoi reculer devant U verity I 

Ton titre devant Dieu e’est d’etre son ouvrnge 1 - 

De sentir, d’adorer ton divin esclavqge ; 

Dans l’ordre universe! foible aiome emportf, 

D’unir k ses desseins ta libre volenti, 

D*avoir ttf con$u par son intelligence, 

De le glorifier par ta seule existence 1 
Voilk, voilk ton sort. 


* The following translations of our extracts will afford the English reader a faint idea of 
the original : — 


— Praise to the power on high ! 

Self-making source of its own majesty. 

Great artist ! thine the triumph of thy hands, 

I am the lowly tool of thy commands. 

Bow’d down before thy might, in time and space 
Let but thy glory mark thy creature’s place; 

My uncomplaining soul will silent fly, 

Nor question him who rules its destiny. — 

But, like Heaven’s golden orbs, which wander wide 
Still gladly moving where thy glories guide, — 
Drown’d in the splendour of thy living light. 

Or lopt in realms of darkness and of night, 

Like them I "’ll trace the path thy fingers shew, 
Ealigfit’nirtg worlds by fires which round me glow ; 
Rushing aloug, on wings of radiance driven, 

With lightning speed throughout the fields of 
Heaven. 

Or be it that fhr~banish’d from thy throne, 

Thou mak’st of me — my nothingness unknown — 
But a mere, nameless atom on Earth’s verge, 

Or sand-grain, sport of tempest and of surge, 

Proud of my (Sate — because the work is thine — 

I Ml fly and make the wide-spread world thy shrine, 
Exulting — unabas’d — as nature free — 

And till her last gasp mvmn’ring — Praise to thee l 

1 171011, whom earth pauses yet to name or scan, 
Mysteri’ius spirit, angel, demon, man, 

Byron’ be what thou may’st, or good nr ill, 

Thy wild song wafts me consolation still. 


I love it — like the thunder and the wind 
With cataract’s roar in mighty concert join'd. 
Night is thy home, and horror thy domain. 

The eagle, desert-king, thus scorns the plain. 

And singly thrones him on the shivered rock • 
Which winter whitens, and which thunders shock; 
Banquets voluptuous on his victim’s cry, 

And tern pest -cradled slumbers in his joy. 

Thou, Byron 1 like this outlaw of the skies. 
Delighted list'nest to despair's wild cries j, 

Evil thy feast — humanity thy prey — ■ ( 

Thine eye, like Lucifer’s, the downward way 
Of hell deep fathoming — the while thy mind 
Low plunging there, congenial home to find. 
Relentless murmurs from its drear abode, 

Farewel to hope, to daylight, and to God 1 
But Satan-likc thou art the monarch there: 

Thy genius triumphs through the blacken’d ajur. 
Which bears thy loud voice onwards, echoing still 
The hymn of glory to the spirits of ill ! 

t Byron 1 this doom seems bard. From eaaly 
youth 

I thought it doubtful, but why shrink from tnNh 1 
Thou art the work of God— 'tis all thou mill . 

To own thy Lord and Maker, be .thy pac%i 
To blend with his design thine own free will— 1 
Framed by his wisdom — fashion’d hy his skill— 
Weak atom in the universal plan. 

To sound his praise in merely being man l 

TliisfuTthy destiny. 

sd byViUUVtC 
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MMiktH&as Ptittupto. 


Bnt 5t Dot to be imagined that the 
amiable moralist, who so feelingly ex- 
horts his fellow-bard, and fellow-sufferer, 
has not had a . more minute sympathy 
with his fate. 

* Heltis ! tel Tut ton sort, telle est ma destin£e. 
J’ai vid£ comrae toi la coupe empoisonn£e ; 

Mes yeux, comme les tiens, sans voir se sont 
ouverts ; 

J’ai cherchg vainement le mot de l’univers. 

J’ai demande sa cause k toute la nature, 

J’ai demands sa fin k toute creature ; 

Dans Pabyrne sans fond mon regard a plong4 ; 

De l’atome au soleil j’ai tout interrog£ ; 

J’ai devaneg les temps, j’ai remontd les ftges. 

Thntfit passant les mers pour £couter les sages ; 
Mai* W moode k L’oigueil est un livre fenn£ 1 , 
Tant&t f 9 *y deriner le moude inanim£, 

Tuyant avec mon ante au sein de la nature, 

J*trf crii trouver tm sens k cette langue obscure, 
^gttidiii la lb? t>ar <^i rtwleht les deux *. 

Dabs tears brill ant ddserts Newton gnida met yeux, 
Des empires d^lruiM je mddifcu la cendre : 

Dans ses sacres tombtau^ liouie m’a vu descendrc; 
Dos mknes les plus saints troublant le froid repos, 
J’ai pes<? dans mes rhalns la cendre des h^ros. 
■^aflbb redemandefk leiif valne poussifcre 
GetteiramdBtatttfi qtae tout mortel espfcre 1 '• < 

Que dis-je i suspendu sur le lit des nunmats 
Mes regards la cherchoient dans des yeux explrants, 
Sur ces somtnets noircis par d*£terne!s nuages, 

Sur ces Hots sillonntfs par d’tJtemels orages, 
J*appelois, je bravois le choc des £l£ments. ' 
8embteble k la sibylle en ces emportements, 

J’ai cru que la Nature, en ces rares spectacles, 
Laissoit tomber poor nous quelqu’un de ses oracles; 
J’aimois k m’enfonccr dans ces sombres horreurs. 
Mais en vain dans son calmc, en vain dans ses 
fureurs, 

Cberchant ce grand secret sans pouvoir le sur- 
prendre, 

J’ai vu partout un Diep sans jamais l£ compreodie 1 

Seeing around him all the conflicting 
elements of nature without any apparent 
rule for their guidance ; finding good 


and evil confounded together, and too 
often misplaced; the poet, like many 
another superficial reasoner, looking to 
effects, without being able to trace the 
cause, scoffed at the wisdom and the 
power of the Creator; but his voice 
expending itself fruitlessly on the air, 
he had not even the honour of irritating 
the being he blasphemed. But one day, 
in the midst of these convulsions of the 
mind, a sudden illumination seemed to 
descend on him from heaven, irresis- 
tibly impelling him to adore that which 
he had defied; and, yielding himself up 
to the breath of inspiration, he gave 
vent to his feelings in a hymn, from 
which the first of out extracts was 
taken, and which is a strain full of the 
force of Byron, but brightened by a 
spirit of holiness, which nas not> alas ! 
yet lighted upon him. 

We cannot resist oue passage more. 
It is that which concludes the poem; 
and in giving it we are forced to omit 
one of the most pathetic effupions of 
mourning sensibility, one $ the most 
touching descriptions of mingled sorrow, 
despair, and 1 piety, that we have ever 
seen, at least from the pen of a French 
poet. Recovering himself and his sub- 
ject, he thus returns to Lord Byron. 

t Fais silence, 4ma lyre 1 et toi, qul dans tes* 
mains 

Tiens le caeur palpitant des sensible* knifed ns, 
Byron, viens en tirer des torrents inharmonic . 

C’est pour la v£rit£ que Dieu fit le glnie. 

Jctte un cri vers le ciel, 6 chantre des enfers ! 

Le ciel mfctne tux dsmn& enviera tes concerts ! 
Pcut-fitre qu’k ta voix, de la vivante flam me 
Un rayon descendra dans Powbrede ton ame. 
I’eut-Gtre que ton coeur, £mu de saints transports, 
S’appaisera soi-mOme k tes propres accords. 


* Alas 1 such was thy fate, and such I knew : 
Like thee, the poison’ll cup I’ve emptied too 1 
With open eyes but sightless, madly spurr’d, 
Wild-searching still the 11 universal word.” 
Throughout creation’s bounds I *vc ask’d its cause ; 
Sought fbr the world’s design in Nature’s laws ; 

In thought and study — head — heart— every where 
From the red sun to unsubstantial air 1 
I’ve outstripp’dThne in speed — his steps retraced — 
To hear the wise, th* expanded wdters pass'd — 

But earth to pride ? s but a volume clasp’d ! — 

In Nature’s depths at each fond hope I grasp’d; 
Traversed the lifeless globe from Pole to Pole ; 
Studied the laws by which the wide Heav’ns roll. 
By Newton led, have ranged their brilliant fields ; 
Pluck’d every fruit that hist’iy’s harvest yields,-— 

- tome in her sacred vaults has heard my plaints; 

I ’ve grasp'd the holiest relics of the saints ; 
Weigh’d in tny hands the ashes of the brave; 

And sought immortal knowledge in the grave ! 
What sW' H Bending o'er the conch of death, 

I ’ve strain'd to catch it from life’s latest breath; 
And baffled there — the fluttering spirit fled — 

My thirsting soul wolfTd snatch itfrom the dead ! 
On proud peaks mantled by eternal clouds, 


On waves which blac kening tempest ever shrouds 


I ’ve call’d on* — braved the elements rude rage, 

Like to the Sibyl — still wild war to wage 
With Nature, hoping in these wondrous scenes • 
She ’d drop the veil which her deep movements 
skreens. 

I loved to plunge in horror’s darkest reign— 

Its fury fruitless, as its calm was vain — 

Seeking the mighty secret still my lot, 

1 saw in all things God — but knew him not! 

t Be hush’d my lyre ! And thou whose hands 
can seize 

The quivering chords of human sympathies, 

Byron ! the harp awaits thee — strike each string— 
God genius made for truth. Come, come then 1 
fling 

A flood of melody — thou bard of hell l 
Tow'rds heaven send up thy song ! Even heaven 
might swell 

With envy of thy strains. Perchance thy fame 
May yet draw down the tide of living flame 
In folds of radiance round thy brain to roll. 

And light the darken'd shadows of thy soul 1 
Yet, yet thy heart, by holy tran* ports thrill’d. 

May self-consolcd with self-delight be fill’d, 
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Et qu’«n Eclair d’en Uaut pergant ta nuit profomte, 
Tu veraeras sur nous la claril qui t’iuonde. 

* * « « 

Courage 1 enfant dt*ehu d’une race divhne, 

Tu portea *ur ton front ta wperbe engine ! 

Tout homroe en t« voyant neconnadt dan* tea yon* 
Un rayon £clips£ de la splendeur dec deux ! 
ttoi dea diants immorteb, rcconnou-toi toi-mime ! 
Laisae aux fils de la nuit le doute et le blaspheme ; 
Otdaignc un faux cncens qu’on t’ off re de si bas, 

La glolre ne peut ttn oft la vertu n’est pas. 

Vie ns reprendre ton rang dans ta splendeur premiere, 
Par mi ccs purs enfans de glolre et de lumiire, 

Quc d’un souffle choiai Dieu voulut auimer, 

Et qu'il fit pour chanter, pourcroireet pour aimer! 

We have chosen this piece for our 
extracts, because it gives a fair specimen 
of the author’s powers, united with a 
subject of strong interest to the English 
reader. Many of the other poems con- 
tain ideas ana verses full as beautiful, 
and all bear the stamp of the same 
hand. To look for a continued flight of 
sublimity would be to do a great in- 
justice to the work. These effusions 
are, in truth, very uneaual ; but, in the 
midst of repetitions and other inaccura- 
cies, some thought, of sterling worth, 
is ever sure to sparkle through the dross 
which negligence has left around it. 
Classical study has furnished Mr. De La- 
martine with many allusions and adapta- 
tions of former thoughts. For instance, 
when he tells us, “ J’ai pes£ dans mes 
mains la cendre des h^ros,” we cannot 
forget M Expfcnde Annibalem, quot li- 


And like the lightnings piercing thy dark night, 
Ttiou’lt cast on tia reflection of thy light ! 

« * « * 

Bear up, thou fallen child of godlike race ; 

Thy splendid aource upon thy front we trace j 
In seeing thee the wond'riog world must own 
A clouded ray from heaven’s effulgent throne ! 
Sovereign of deathless song ! fulfil thy lot. 

Leave doubt and blasphemy to things of nought ; 
Spurn the false incense which their praise exhales — 
Fame never flourishes where virtue fails ! — 

Take, take thy rank in splendour as at first, 

On glory’s song let thy full glories burst, 

Those whom God’s choicest breath has deign’d to 
raise, 

To trust his power and glorify his ways ! 


bras in d«ce sum mo tflnrenW&?” J«v. 
Sat x- ; hut while he can give a new 
turn to an ancient expression, while the 
aspirations of originality soar beyond the 
efforts of imitation, we are not inclined 
to deny this immemorial privilege to 
any author of natire merit. To the 
servum pccus , who not only borrow a 
style, but live upon the thoughts of 
others, we can shew no mercy; out we 
are far from thinking that every poet 
who writes in the measure or treats the 
subject which another may have used, 
is at once to be classed among the uni- 
fa tores , so obnoxious to Horace, as well 
as to every critic who has followed him. 

Lovers of French literature have long 
looked in vain for the grand desidera- 
tum, a good epic in that language. Ir> 
the specimen before us there is, we 
think, great promise for the accom- 
plishment of such a hope. We trust 
therefore that Mr. De Lamartine, un- 
dazzled by public applause, will know 
that he has not yet performed his duty to 
the world of letters. From talents like 
his much is to he expected. He has as 
yet written only on the subject of private 
emotions and personal concerns. That 
is not enough, and should not at any 
rate be repeated. Althongh egotism is 
certainly easiest pardoned in a poet, yet 
when He gives us too much of self he 
never fails to satiate. We buy his 
books to complete our set ; but the fine 
edge of our interest is soon worn down 
when each succeeding volume is but the 
echo of that which came before. Let 
not then this young and highly gifted 
author follow the example of his coun- 
trymen Pamy and Berttn, and give us 
elegies in praise of his wedded joys, as 
he has already chaunted to us the song 
of his sorrows ; but, satisfied with having 
established for himself an interest far 
beyond the common, let him indulge 
his aspirations in their highest flights, 
and complete the triumph which he has 
begun for the poetry of his country. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF LIVING IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 


Man is an amphibious animal. Two 
states of existence seem necessary to 
the complete developement of his civil or 
social character. The mere cockney is 
a monster — the fair subject of caricature , 
the mere man of the country, a clown — 
an ertotic. The distinction yet exists : 
in former days it was more broadly 
marked. He that lived pent up in nar- 
row streets, and saw the fields but not 


the country, filled that country which 
he never saw with creatures of his fancy. 
But Phillis, and Damon, and Strephou* 
are no more ; he that should now form 
his cockney poetry of such materials a$ 
these, woulu appear to the , present ge- 
neration as one of the seven sleepers, a 
relic of the olden time, a fit subject for 
the Antiquarian Society. But there is a 
state of being yet remaining which has 
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1620 >'] ' On the Pleasure# of living in a Country Town- 

neither the : simplicity and maturity of they do ©r say must be known to all 
the count™, nor the polish of the city — their neighbours, and how do they affect 
I beg > pardon, I mean tow®.— There is to envy the retirement and obscurity of 
no small portion of the population of the great city, where the left hand 
this kingdom who enjoy what may be scarcely knows what the right hand 
called urhs in raw, who live in country does ! So have we heard of princes, 
towns, and read the London newspapers, amidst the splendours of royalty and the 
and magazine*,' and novels, and plays, bustle of a court, bewailing that exalted 
and who sometimes visit London itself station which fixes all eyes upon them, 
once in two, three, five, or ten years, and regulates all their looks and words, 
and wonder, when they go to town, which leaves them no choice of conduct, 
what the people are in such a hurry or selection of amusement, or quietness 
about. These people have pleasures pe- of enjoyment ; with what pathos have 
culiar to themselves. As an ancient they sighed for retirement, with what 
monarch promised a great reward to him beauties has their imagination filled the 
who should discover or invent some recesses of solitude ! But how few of 
new pleasure, the reward of gratitude, at them have voluntarily relinquished the 
least, is due to him who performs what pomps, and splendours, and publicity of 
is at all events equivalent to this, who life which with so much affectation they 
points out to their possessors delights have bewailed. When Pope wrote his 
and privileges of the existence and value “ Ode on Solitude/' his little breast was 
of which they were not before aware, burning for distinction; and when he 
Not less grateful must be the permanent said, 

inhabitants of the vast metropolis to him Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 
who shews them where they may enjoy Thus unlaraented let me die ; 

pleasures so re&ned, and by such means f ‘ om th ? wor *d> antl not n^onn 

induces an emigration that may check Jell where I 

that preposterous expansion of one city, he would have been very much disap- 
which was a matter of lamentation in pointed even if that stanza had been 
the days of Elizabeth, and forms a sub- “ unseen, unknown." 1 contend, then, 
ject of astonishment to us modems. that it is no small pleasure to live in 

But to my subject. The inhabitants such circumstances, that we must be 
of country towns enjoy, in a peculiarly seen and known, and form the topic of 
high degree, a most exquisite sense of their conversation ; and even though there be 
own personal importance. I think it was deeply blended with that conversation 
King James the First, who, to persuade a censorious animadversion on our con- 
his nobility to keep themselves more in duct, yet even this is preferable to ob- 
the country, told one. of them, that in scurity ; as I once knew a man far more 
London they were like great ships at honest than Pope in the instance above 
sea, very insignificant, but in the coun- quoted, who plainly said, “ I would 
tiy, like great ships in the river, objects rather be kicked than not noticed/* 

of importance, shewing their bulk and People in London may excite the no- 

bravery to great advantage. This royal tice of their own small circle ; hut it is 
simile, moat happy in itself, may be most the lot of comparatively few to excite 
happily pursued. So a coal-barge, danc- the attention of all. The inhabitant of 
ing attendance among hs fellows upon a country town i9 known to all ; he 

a Newcastle collier, looks a mere nothing carries his very history in his face; he 

in the pool * hut towed amidst the swans see 9 the opinions which his neighbours 
and wherries above Kingston, looks big entertain of him reflected in their looks 
and consequential. Thus a man whom he cannot walk through a single street 
nobody knows in London, can say to without a gratification to his pride by a 
his correspondents, if he lives in a coun- salutation from a superior, dr an exercise 
try town, “Oh, merely direct to Mr. of his Condescension by a well-managed 
— » at — ; every body knows me." move to an inferior. “ What a shocking 

It is really quite amusing to hear with place is London !” said a lady, who had 
what affected disgust and indifference visited it the first time in her life ; “ the 
those highly-favoured sons and daughters people pass bv one with as much con- 
of notoriety sometimes speak of this their tempt and indifference, as if one was no 
privilege. HoW -wearied l will they pre- better than the ground they walk on.” 
tend to be of the eyes that gaze on all This ruling passion too is strong in 
their movements, and the tongues that death, if i may credit a story 1 once 
talk of all their actions ! How patheti- heard. A lady in her last moments, was 
cally do they lament that every thing consulting witji her undertaker con- 
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corning the arrangements for her fu- 
neral ; she insisted that a hearse, rarely 
seen in that town, should convey the 
coffin to the church; and paused to ask, 
** How do you think the procession 
will look as it passes down the High 
Street.” 

I must not dwell too long on one 
pleasure when, so many demand to be 
noticed. The great advantage which 
this mode of lite affords for moral {im- 
provement is not to be overlooked. How 
many persons may be found whose ig- 
norance of themselves is the only in- 
superable obstacle to their improve- 
ment, and that not only in morals, but 
in all the graces and elegancies of social 
life ! The puJnits of the metropolis may 
talk of moral deformities and tneir reme- 
dy ; the stage may ridicule eccentricities 
of behaviour ; but what does all this 
amount to, when nobody knows for 
whom it is intended, or to whom it is 
applicable ? It is not so in a country 
town. There we are never at a loss to 
know ou^Lyes. Some kind, good-na- 
tured frienc^Rvho has seized, by observa- 
tion or report, upon some failure or folly 
in our conduct, and who has not that 
arrogance and self-conceit which would 
presume of his bwn individual judg- 
ment to pronounce us right or wrong, 
first tells the tale to all who love to hear 
such tales, and thus enriched or eluci- 
dated by the commentaries of the whole 
neighbourhood, it comes home to our- 
selves, and we have the satisfaction to 
hear that every body says we are very 
great rogues, or very great fools. Is not 
such a condition most admirably adapted 
for the highest improvements in wisdom 
and virtue, where the earliest weeds of 
vice are eradicated, and the first obliqui- 
ties of folly are corrected ? He that lives 
iu a country town is like a bird in a 
cage set round with open wires, where 
every flutter is seen, and every twitter is 
heard. There are indeed some perverse 
ones who think that this kind of disci- 
pline is not best adapted for the benevo- 
lent purpose for which it is used ; who 
see nothing but malice and idleness in 
those who mind the affairs of others for 
the purpose of censure $ who think also 
that such persons are more delighted 
with a tale of calumny than with a nar- 
rative which does honour to its subject., 
Preposterous men 1 How unwisely do 
they aigue l He that should tell us of 
our good deeds, would be only repeating 
what we are sufficiently well acquainted 
with, aud ready enough to discover with- 
out the assistance of a friend. This 
would be merely pampering a bloated 


vanity, or poisoning the mind with * flat- 
tery. But he that makes us know our 
faults, becomes endeared to ns by the 
strongest obligations ; and if such fed a 
pleasure in speaking upon such topics, 
their love for us must be the greater ; 
for in publishing those faults to all our 
neighbours, they are thus kindly taking 
the most effectual steps for our reforma^ 
tion, and why should they not feel plea- 
sure while they are doing good ? 

But 1 must proceed with my catalogue 
of blessings. What fine opportunities 
are afforded for the study qf human nature t 
Could Sir Joseph Banks have studied 
entomology to any good purpose among 
the plagues of Egy|>t, where such unlo- 
ads of insects must have been fluttering 
around him and distracting his atten- 
tion? And who can study human na- 
ture amidst the tumult and din of an 
immense metropolis, where shapes and 
forms of human mould flit by us, and 
are gone in an instant? In a country 
town, on the other hand, we can medi- 
tate upon our subject, and see it day 
after day, and year after year, and watch 
its growth, and see it in tumult or in 
calm, in the dishabille of the morning, 
or the decoration of the evening. Then 
again in parties — the same periodical ar- 
rangements — the sime number of card 
tables — the uniform rejection, or at least 
speedy evaporation, of every subject of 
conversation that does not lead directly 
to the “ proper study of mankind au 
these things keep the mind fixed to its 
great object; and the question is not 
what, but whom, shall we talk about. 
It is, iu fact, almost an impossibility for 
any but the most obtuse to be in ig- 
norance, or even in doubt, upon the 
subject of character. It 19 not ieft to in- 
dividual judgment, or silent meditation, 
but the information requisite may be 
gained from every quarter, and there is 
this farther advantage, that the memory, 
however treacherous, may be constantly 
refreshed ; for those who are in pursuit 
of knowledge are patient in its investiga- 
tion, and will not let the subject pass 
away by one discussion. 

1 have in my Hat another great ad** 
vantage-— a very nice dirtinctim qf trmks. 
This is one of the great marks of civili- 
zation, and nowhere is it better under- 
stood than in country towns. Does not 
every sensible moralist say that distinc- 
tion of ranks is one of the indispensable 
requisites of a well-ordered society ? And 
is not society best ordered when that di*. 
Unction is mo9t exquisite and delicate ? 
Who does not admire the susceptibility 
of th^r^Hly w|io most violently reproved 
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Beau Nash for giving her daughter a 
linen-draper for her partner, and whose 
anger was softened fey being informed 
that it was a wholesale linen-draper? 
The distinction of ranks may be com- 
pared to the benuteovsly blended colours 
'of the rainbow. The broad, plain re- 
publican "glare of common sunshine is 
flat and insipid, compared with the varie- 
gated light of the rainbow; but how 
much woald the beauty of that celestial 
acch be improved if, instead of seven, it 
were melted into seventy shades ! Igu 
no rant people may see pride in this ; 
hot, on the contrary, it affords most 
abundant opportunity for condescension. 
What can fee more refreshing to the 
mind than to think how courteously we 
have behaved to our inferiors ! What 
more delightful than to tell our equals 
that we have had a bow or a word from 
one whose rank entitled him to withhold 
both 1 Some inconveniences, however, 
attend this minute distinction, which it 
would be unfair not to notice. The 
ranks too often meet in much too close 
contact. Theatres, for instance, have 
no other distinction, than box, pit, and 
gallery ; and so where the distinction is 
in danger of being forgotten, these lovers 
of arrangement and beauty in society 
have kindly invented a plan by which 
order may be still preserved ; they are so 
shocked to find themselves on the same 
bench with an inferior, and so tender, 
that they will not tell him of his dis- 
tance ; and they merely forget him for 
the time, and kindly contrive not to see 
him, lest if they should recognize him, 
they might wound his feelings, and 
ma ke him blush for assumftlg to sit 
amon^ his superiors. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it occurs that very unthinking and 
arrogant persons who really ought to sit 
ia the pit, will have the impudence to 
occupy a place in the boxes, and look 
down with contempt upon their own 
equals— this is too bad. What situation, 
or condition' in life, however, is totally # 
free from all disadvantages? ■ But my 
object is to point out the pleasures, not 
the evils, otliving in a country town ; 
these latter are, comparatively speaking, 
very few, and greatly outweighed by the 
above-named advantages, ana countless 
others, which press for notice, hut must 
be jpassed over in silence. 

- One: more I will mention - — the great 
facilities and deep interest qf conversation. 

I defy the metropolis, east or west, to 
produce any thing like it. Who can 
enter into the most interesting of all dis- 
cussions, that of man as he is, among 


persons to whom he is unknown, and 
whose business and history he is totally 
unacquainted with ? What a delightful 
sensation must he experience who should 
introduce a most exquisitely amusing 
tale Of some lady or gentleman who had 
not quite strictly preserved the exact 
line of duty and propriety, and in the 
midst of his story be interrupted by a 
little gentleman, with a fierce look, at 
the opposite corner of the table, calling 
out, 44 Sir, that is my sister V* 44 That is 
my brother l n A country town obviates 
all such inconveniences ; each knows 
each, and all are known to all. This 
knowledgoobviates the difficulties which 
would otherwise be felt, and precludes 
the necessity of having recourse to those 
insipid generalities and prosing abstrac- 
tions which are forced upon mixed com- 
panies for want of more piquant and 
spicy topics of discourse. It is really 
abominable for any nersons pretending 
to the least degree ot polish or civiliza- 
tion, to introduce, or suffer to be intro- 
duced, topics ofconvcrsatioi^kt interest- 
ing or not intelligible to airthclr com- 
pany. It reminds one of the fable of the 
Fox and the Crane, where Reynard 
treats his guest with abroad expanded 
dish of food, which his own tongue 
alone was capable of lapping. And who 
has not seen, when the conversation has 
been what pedants call' interesting, one 
half of the company nearly vapoured to 
death, or politely pretending to be en- 
tertained with wnat they could not un- 
derstand ; but if a piece of intelligence 
touching human conduct has been 
brought forward, how chearful the at- 
tention, how fixed every eye, how silent 
every tongue ; ail have listened arrectis 
auritus , and proved the universality of 
that never - to-be - too - much-applauded 
maxim of the Roman dramatist— 

44 Homo sum, el nihil humanum k me alienum 
puto.” 

Here must I unwillingly pause, for I 
am summoned to attend tne first meet- 
ing of a club or society — I do not know 
which we are to call it yet — where we 
are to have the mo9t interesting of all 
possible conversation, to the utter exclu- 
sion of* politics, scandal, and weather. 
What we shall make of it I cannot con- 
jecture. It looks very chimerical at pre- 
sent ; but if any thing worth notice oc- 
curs, I will send it for your edification, 
and give you a list of characters and per- 
sons in this new drama. I have made 
up my mind to be, if possible, merely a 
hearer and observer. A. L. 
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RIATB OF THE SPANISH EXILES IN FRANCE, AND BloinAt > lhlCA'(7'*Kfffcir?{l?‘ J- 

GENERAL MINA. *‘ w 
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(in a letter from parjs.;, , r , i; rni 

Since a liberal form of government wards observed , thattbat whole mH junk 
has taken the place of arbitrary power in with few oxecpItOMt bad epucaedtbs 
Spain, most of the Spanish exiles resi- foreign yoke, anil takeit lspooiitseif ( tbf 
dent here are preparing to return to their work of reganesaupg^ -it dbmdd ha rife 
emancipated country. Among these been their brat -duty 1 ta deaeatf #£ihm 
exiles were some or the most distin- error, and to atone foe it>. «y ngoiujfeg 
guished men in Spain; and upon the the ranks of their fedrnv-ejkizedsj .Bui 
whole there were but few of them who the wily conqueror had xbtotdjr faeubd 
had not attained celebrity either as polb them to himself by prefetmeots aadhdf 
tical or literary characters. But by far nours, and instead of jutrariog eheirddn 
the most respectable of their number honourable career* theytwer&notasitoaw 
were the CoiistituHonolet or Liberates, pel led to advance aloagwrith'theifresvrife 
who, as it is well known, shared the Even in this track sooua of theta iwearaf 
seme fate as the Josepkinos or s{france- service to the country, in staving,! -ae 
sodas. It was singular enough that the much as possible*, to raitigate tbe exocw 
heads of the twegreat parties, into which tion of the rigid and frequently: tv— I 
the nation had been divided, should have measures commanded’ by the .fvrenoh; 
been assembled together for several but these efforts produced scarcely' any 
years m the French capital ; but a parity alleviation of the geoenl calamity, n fO 
of misfortune had produced no union which they had’ thenraekves eohiribuoitL 
between them. The Liberates retained The natural coaaequcnee was a national 
even in eAUe a contemptuous pride, antipathy, to which ^thetriivea ‘vwuM 
founded, hWvever, on the noblest pat probably hare bfcert sacrificed, hadrthey 
triotism, towards those who had espouse riot quitted Spain withthe' French tarmy. 
ed the cause of the oppressor of Spain, France granted them pensions, and sev- 
Who assisted hitn in the subjugation of vcnral, who had velinqatsbed ail htper’df 
their native land; and were rewarded for being re-admitted hito thoirnative laad, 
it with pensions, while they who had had enreMed themselves so tba- i r u tu ber 
fought or laboured for the independence of French citizens, Outeastsfrom thacr 
of their country lived in honourable country, shame impelled eomodf them 
poverty. Strictly speaking, the Spanish to vindicate their crindUot in waring. 
Afrancesados originally set out with the Hence resulted a «reat number 'oftririh*, 
same principles as the Liberates , to whom which are any thins buta jiumficaffbn 
they were afterwards opposed as ene- of their authors, which disgust bythfe 
mies : with the exception of 9ome few, charges advanced in them 1 against the in- 
who aspired only to plaoes and distinc- dependent part of the nation, but*h*vev- 
tions, and cared Httle or nothing about thelesa contain much iitteresriag iiifor- 
the welfare of their country, they were mat ion, and many historieal^cts.To thfc 
desirous of promoting liberal opinions, class belongthe publications of O' Farit), 
and emancipating Spain from the men- Amoros, Llorente, Sempere, and others, 
tal slavery under which it has groaned Several of these works gained the Jiw#- 
ever since the establishment of the In- phinas great apphuise tn France, beemisfe 
quisitiou. Hence they espoused with they closely coincided with the seitty- 
zeal the party of the usurper, whose pre* Jments of the military party there. Upon 
ponderatmg poiver rendered him masted Ihe whole these JosepMnos barte 
of Spain, ana who promised it an irrteK enced a very favourable receptten 'ih 
lectual and moral regeneration. They France, and though thetr income was 
conceived that the fete of the Peninsula not considerable, still they have never 
was decided, and that it was now their wanted the means of subsistence. Tlfc 
duty to unite with this power which had most distinguished of thent resided in 
already subjected great part of Europe, Paris, and others in certain fbwn* In the 
and contribute to the moral and poliii- south of France, which were dllotttlfto 
caj transformation of their country. So them as drp6ls. Many strore, Ilka the 
far their notions were excusable, for in French emigrants at the time of* 

Oliver countries enlightened men had vohitton, 

entertained the same, and hoped to ob- industry and talents ; r the VcddsnWBcs 
tain from a conqueror what they des- by the performance of clerical dtfUcs, 
paired of obtaining from their own go- and others in various ways. A mores, as 
vemment3. When, however, these Spa. it is well known, has set up^efe for a 
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teacher of. gymnastics. Llorente who 
was obstructed by the clergy here in the 
exercise of his canonical tanctions, on 
account of his celebrated work on the 
inquisition^ taught the Spanish lan- 
guage in the colleges of this city. These 
two hating, ^counsellors or state to 
King Joseph, little to hope for in Spain, 
remain here for the present, at least till 
they see how the Afrancesadas are re- 
drived by the Spanish people. Some 
them, who, as it seems, would cheer- 
folly sacrifice their opinions for a favour- 
able reception, have been thrown into 
no little embarrassment by what they 
Wave formerly written. Thus M. Sein- 
pese violently attacked the Cortes of 
4812, not supposing that their resolu- 
tions, repealed by King Ferdinand, 
would ever again become the order of 
the. day ; but the events of the month 
of March have made him a little wiser. 
An ultra-royalist publication here lately 
played him a provoking trick, by ex- 
tracting several strong passages from his 
book by way of supporting its own opi- 
nions; on which M. Sempere lost no 
time in putting forth a protest, in which 
he Says, that “ when he wrote his book 
he dad not consider the Cortes as a valid 
authority, because it was not then re- 
cognized by the King ; but at present the 
case is widely different.” Another of 
these j^firancesiadat was just printing a 
work against the Cortes, when the 9th 
of March reinstated this national assem- 
bly in its functions; the press was im- 
mediately stopped, and ail the sheets 
that had been worked off were turned 
into waste paper. 

The exiled lAberales were never be- 
trayed into such inconsistencies. They 
never pestered the public with memo- 
nub aud vindications, for they needed 
no such expedients for their justifica- 
tion. They were conscious that they 
had done do thing but what the interests 
of their country commanded ; 


the king of Spain. The principal Libc* 
rales , who resided in London and Paris, 
thought it right publicly to declare, that 
they had no participation whatever in 
this periodical wok — so solicitous were 
they to preserve the respect of their fel- 
low-citizens and of all Europe. 

A third, though very, small class of 
exiles, consisted of those who had of 
late years rendered themselves formida- 
ble by their military enterprises against 
the then subsisting order of things, and 
who were obliged to quit Spain, lest 
they should be punished as criminals. 
At the head of these was Mina, the 
mo9t celebrated of all the Spanish exiles 
resident here. Many erroneous state- 
ments have been published respecting 
this remarkable character, but 1 can 
pledge myself for the accuracy of the 
following particulars - 

Don Francisco Espoz y Mina, de- 
scended from a family of some conse- 
quence, was bom in 1782, at the village 
of Ydocin, two miles from Pampeluna. 
When the French commenced their ex- 
pedition against Spain, his nephew, who 
was then a student at the university of 
Saragossa, felt the patriotic impulse to 
raise a guerilla for the defence of his 
country, and invited his uncle to join 
him. Several friends of similar senti- 
ments ranged themselves under their 
banners, and ^x>n formed a corps of 
five hundred men ; but the nephew un- 
fortunately fell into the hands of the 
French, m March 1810, and was car- 
ried to France, where he was treated by 
Buonaparte, not as a prisoner of war, 
hut as a state prisoner. The Junta of 
Valencia then transferred to the uncle 
the chief command of the guerilla , which 
gradually increased in number till it be- 
came a considerable corps d’armte, con- 
sisting of three battalions. At the head 
of this corps, Espoz y Mina displayed 
extraordinary military talents, which 
established nis feme and excited univer- 
earried with them beyond its frootiei^sal admiration. With the greatest bold- 


die regret of all their fellow-citizens, 
and waited with patience in a foreign 
land, till their sovereign should open his 
me s to the unhappy state of the king- 
dom, drive his false advisers from his 
presence, and act conformably with the 
general wish. That they never thought 
of personal revenge is demonstrated by 
the following feet: There appeared in 
Fuglinri a monthly publication in Spa- 
mmy. under the title of El ConstitucUmal 
Espousal, which inculcated highly libe- 
rai principles, but at the same time at- 
f a ted , without mercy, the person of 
Hew Monthly Mao. — No. 81. 


ness and success his guerilla maintained 
its post in Navarre and part of Arragon, 
between the two hostile armies, scour- 
ing the country m all directions, taking 
whole convoys, frequently intercepting 
the communications between the ene- 
my’s generals, and keeping up the spirit 
of insurrection in every quarter. Hie 
country was not ungrateful for the im- 
portant services which he performed for 
It: in 1811 he was appointed colonel by 
the Regency, then resident at Cadiz ; in 
the following year he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general, and soon 
Vanmte 3 E 
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afterwards to that of mariscal de campo, 
or general. In 1813 he was at the head 
of a division of 1 1 ,000 infantry and 2500 
cavalry, and had the chief command 
over Navarre, Upper Arragon, and what 
are termed the Provincias Bas-congada s. 
With this force he assisted in the re*- 
duction of Paiupeluna, and took Tafalla, 
Saragossa, Monzon, Venazque, and 
Huesca. In 1814, when the allied army 
under the Duke of Wellington penetrat- 
ed into France, Mina’s troops belonged 
to the fourth division commanded by 
General Freyre ; he took Jacas, advanced 
to Oleron, and was besieging St. Jean 
Pied-de-port, when peace was conclud- 
ed. His corps, 14,000 in number, was 
then distributed in Navarre, Arragon, 
and Biscay ; and when the king return- 
ed to Madrid, Mina repaired to the 
capital, and represented to the Monarch, 
with his native frankness, in what man- 
ner Spain ought thenceforward to be 
treated. His homely truths displeased 
the parasites and courtiers by whom the 
King was surrounded since his return, 
and they determined to be revenged on 
the Jionest soldier. When Mina found 
that no good was to be effected at court, 
he set out again for Navarre, to resume 
the command of his division ; but the 
advisers of the King had been beforehand 
with him, for, on his arrival at Pampe- 
luna, he found himself superseded by 
General Espeleta, and measures in pro- 
gress for disbanding his division. It was 
at the same time that all those who had 
entitled themselves to the gratitude of 
their counpry, but were not dependent 
on the factiou of the serviles, were dis- 
missed from the service. 

This treatment revolted Mina’s soul. 
With his usual impetuosity he concen- 
trated part of his troops, and marched 
upon Pampeluna ; but a chaplain and 
some of the officers betrayed and frus- 
trated his design. Attempts were even 
made to secure his person, and he was 
obliged to flee with some of his officers 
to France, to escape the fate which sub- 
sequently befel Porlier and Lascy. But 
he was not yet safe from persecution. 
The Spanish ambassador. Count deCasa 
Flores, a creature of the court party, 
had the presumption to dispatch a 
French commissary of police to appre- 
hend Mina, and to detain him in prison 
till farther orders. When Louis XVIII. 
was informed of this arbitrary proceed- 
ing of a foreign ambassador in his do- 
minions, he was justly incensed, and 
commanded the immediate release of 
Mina; the commissary lost his place. 


and the court of Spain was obliged to re r 
cal its ambassador. A pension of 6000 
francs was settled on Mina, and 2000 on 
his secretary. This noble and generous 
act will reflect everlasting honour on the 
royal donor. It was not thrown away 
upon Mina, who in *his subsequent 
conduct manifested his attachment to 
the Bourbon dynasty. When, in 1815, 
Buonaparte had suddenly repossessed 
himself of the throne, he made offers, 
of succour to Mina, who then residddj^ 
in Champagne, for the purpose of kind-^ 
ling a fresh insurrection in Spain. Mina 
rejected with disdain the overtures of 
the oppressor of his countiy, and quitted 
the French territory that ne might not 
be subject to Buonaparte’s farther ca- 
prices. He first fled to Switzerland, and 
thence proceeded immediately to Ghent, 
to rejoin the King, with whom he re- 
turned after the battle of Waterloo to 
Paris, where he lived very retired till 
the national insurrection in Spain at the 
commencement of the present year. In 
all probability he then received invitation 
from his countrymen and companions in 
arms to co-operate in the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution ; and hi^deter- 
mination was speedily formed. Among 
other idle tales the newspapers related 
that the Spanish ambassador employed a 
young female of his own nation as a 
spy upon Mina’s motions, and that 
Mina feigned illness, that under this 
pretext he might steal away unobserved: 
so much, however, is certain, that from 
the commencement of the insurrection 
in Spain he was very closely watched at 
the instance of the Spanish ambassador, 
and that he was obliged to use some 
precautions to get off unmolested. The 
ultra-royalist journals here were, in con- 
sequence, loud in abuse of him, remark- 
ing that it well became one who was 
receiving a pension from a monarch of 
the house of Bourbon to draw his sword 
against the Bourbon throne in Spain. 
Mina knew better than these writers 
how to serve his country and his king. 
Since his return to Spain he has ao» 
dressed an admirable letter to Louis 
XVIII. thanking him for the favours 
received at his majesty’s hands. 

No sooner had he crossed the Pyre- 
nees than his name sufficed to procure 
him partizans. Though Navarre was 
still dependent on the court, yet, in the 
valley where he fixed his abooe, he had 
soon collected round him several hun- 
dred men, and, small as this force was, 
he nevertheless resolved to march with 
it against Pampeluna, when the inlp* 
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bitants sent a deputation to inform him 
that the city had accepted the constitu- 
tion, and to invite him to enter in a 
peaceable manner. As Mina’s object 
was now accomplished, he dismissed 
bis little corps,, and accompanied by a 
few friends entered the city amid the 
acclamations of the people. It is pub- 
licly known that he nas since been ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Na- 
v A varre> which be held at the dissolution 
' ^of the Cortes in 1814. 

^ Mina has passed almost all his life in 
the country, and in his appearance ex- 
actly resembles a rustic. His language 
is that of the peasants of Navarre, and a 
well-educated Spaniard often finds it 
difficult to understand him. He is 
wholly incapable of writing, and pro- 
bably not one of his proclamations was 
composed by himself. He speaks of his 
achievements with such unaffected mo- 
desty, as if he had been only one of the 
co-operating persons, and not the leader 


and conqueror. For the rest, he tpeaks 
but little and ill. Mina’s genius first 
displayed itself in the field: there his 
sagacity, his presence of mind, and his 
boldness in the formation and execution 
of plans, were developed with astonish- 
ing rapidity. He must have the enemy 
before him to shew what this lofty ge- 
nius is capable of performing, and how 
far his natural military talents extend. 
At home he is an ordinary man, and in 
time of peace many a person of inferior 
capacity would be better fitted for busi- 
ness than this highly-gifted boor. Hence 
it is not to be expected that he will ap- 
pear to advantage in his present com- 
mand ; indeed he has already taken some 
imprudent steps and embroiled himself 
with the municipal authorities of Pam- 
peluna : but should his countiy once 
more need his services in the field, it 
will soon find again in him the cele- 
brated guerilla leader of 1 8 12 . 


ON TALKING AND TALKERS. » 

*' Conversation should be pleasant without scurrility, witty without affectation, free without indecency, 
learned without conceitedness, novel without falsehood.” — Love's Labour Lott. 


It is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the animal which naturalists 
politely call homo sapiens , that he has 
the power of communicating histhoughts 
by speech. This faculty is peculiar to 
him, at least he says so, though we 
have the evidence of the Arabian Tales 
and ALsop to the contrary. At present 
however, as we have not the capacity 
which a certain caliph had of under- 
standing the language of our brother 
brutes, and feathered relations, we shall 
confine ourselves to the tongues of our 
two-legged brethren, the homines sa- 
pieutes. 

What a variety of talkers and talk the 
world affords ! We begin to talk before 
we have any thing to say, and we do not 
leave off talking though we have said all 
we had to say. You hear people talk- 
ing about things they do understand 
and things they do not understand, in 
season and out of season, to persons, 
and qf persons, and at persons, nay ra- 
ther than not talk at all, a man will 
talk to himself ; and so strong is the 
passion, that he will frequently talk in 
his sleep. We shall endeavour to enu- 
merate a few of the gYeat variety of 
talkers. 

Beginning de minimis 9 we shall first 
~ say a word or two of what may be called 
the silent talkers, people who say very 


little, and very freauently have a great 
deal to say. This class, however, is very 
small. It is chiefly composed of per- 
sons who have had very little to do 
with the world, and do not care much 
about it, who are not desirous of shin- 
ing, and who being too fond of retiring 
and quiet would rather listen to other 
people talking nonsense than hear them- 
selves talk sense. They are not gene- 
rally deficient in talent, but they want 
courage to display it, and they suffer 
empty-headed fools to engross all the 
conversation with the flippant babble of 
their own vain tongues, instead of boldly 
excluding them from the field, by put- 
ting fortn the strength of their own 
powerful intellects. Amongst this class 
may in general be reckoned those men 
of fetters who have spent more time in 
study than in society, and who, as Ad- 
dison said of himself, are not worth nine 
pence of ready cash in conversation, but 
who can draw for thousands in the re- 
tirement of their own closets. These 
are the people whom Cowper mentions 
when he says, 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose ; 
But being tied, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint'as a chicken's note that has the pip 
Our wasted oil unprofitably bums. 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

- 
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And this is also the case, more of 
less, with every man oq - his first en- 
trance into life, unless he be insufferably 
impudent, when he will not care what 
he says, nor any body else either. 

Just the reverse to these are your ia- 
cessant talkers, who whether they talk 
sense or nonsense are almost equally 
annoying. They are people, who in 


Shakspeaie’s words have got “ the dis- omt, which mar] 
ease of not listening,” 'When you un- of pain. 


last case, , in this* is impOBaiWfe to «p*4 
ply, as flight would be the greatest in* 
suit in the world. Pade«c4y the®, aiidv 
a nod . of the head at every pause* (tf 
there sliould happen to be any*) are. the 
only things to he recommended ; and a 
person, on the conclusion of his suffer > 
ings, should be particularly careful no* 
to let that heavy sigh ot relief burst ; 

ks the sudden ceasing 


expectedly meet with a man of this 
kind, it is like getting under a shower* 
bath, and when you expect the pelting 
stream to cease, Ending it still flowir^g 
on with unabaiing violence. There is 
no safety with such people but in flight. 
It is in vain to remonstrate, or rather to 
strive to remonstrate, for you might as 
well think to cram another hour into the 
twenty-four, or to stop with your fore- 
finger the whirl of a water-wheel as to 
interpose a word in such a discourse, or 
atop it before the speaker’s breath is 
spent. If you endeavour to urge any 
topic in mitigation of punishment you 
only add fresh fuel to trie flame ; if you 
tell your enemy you have an engage- 
ment, he will give you a history of nis 
own, past,* present, and to come j if 
you plead indisposition, he will tell you 
all About his last influenza and all the 
doctor said, and all he forgot to say, and 
all he ought to have said ; in short there 
is not a single topic upon which he will 
not '‘discourse most excellent music.” 
Men and women and children of all 
ranks and ages mingle in this class. 

But the worst of all are your tedious 
and prolix talkers. This fault, however, 
is generally confined to those having au- 
thority, for other people quickly find that 
they can get nobody to listen to them 


The imprudent , or malapropos talker* 
are a very dangerous body of men, and 
they do more mischief Ulan any ocbee 
class. They are perpetually, by some < 
infatuation or other, hitting on the only - 
things in the world that ought not 40 . 
be mentioned in that company, and 
while they are as innocent as the child ^ 
unborn, of any intention to offend, they - 
are continually harrowing up the feeW e 
ings of their friends, or putting them 
out of countenance. The root of thei* 
disease is inattention to the characters • 
and feelings of others : thus they talk of 
halters and gibbets in the presence of a 
man whose brother has had the misfor- . 
tune to be hanged — they dilate on the 
happiness of a married life before a man / 
who has just buried a young and beau- 
tiful wife; and say a thousand other 
things which scare the company 44 from 
their propriety.” For this disease them 
seems no remedy in the world: it it 
really incurable. In the same das* may 
be placed the absent talkers, who speak 
without knowing what they are saying* 
and ask questions to which they alone 
are able to give answers. These in- 

3 uire after tne health of people whose 
eaths they have seen that morning! in 
the obituary of the newspaper*— as* an 
unmarried lady how all her family do* 


Oh! the horror of being stuck down by aud hope the parents of an orphan arc 
the side of some ancient great aunt, or in good health. With such 


some patronizing friend, and being con- 
demned patiently to keep our ears open 
to thealfriost noiseless hut uninterrupted 
flow of vapid words which issue from 
the respected mouth. The only remedy 
in such cases is to employ the thoughts 
about more pleasant matters, but men 
this is a very hazardous attempt, as it is 
done at the imminent peribof a discovery, 
should our patron happen to put his 


their thoughts have nothing to do with 
their tongues. 

The vulgar talker is , an intofemhk 
animal. Vulgarity does not depended 
the station in life which a man occu- 
pies, but is rather a habit of n*ind» tfi£ > ■ 
which the origin cannot, often Uaeed- | 
Amongst many of the lower C$a*§c& ; 

society, there is the most perfect Mb i > 
priety of language and manner, wtten 
spectacles on and see the wandering they are introduced into tbe,|>resfe)od<h6i( l 

their superiors; while rank, and dche^ ^ 

and fashion^ are often accompanied with) 1 ■> 
great vulgarity* npt only of miitthbutirfoo 
manner. , Jn whatever rank of company to 
he .may be founds the »«^ar/ta(l«Urtwl>£ir. 
an impenetmhienuisaocc-rnepnMtefdtjr!. i. 
body else -opt fete ‘ 
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looks in bur face: and what an agony 
it is to he detained in this manner when 
you are hurningly eager to pursue some 
other object, the chauce of which every 
moment and » every long drawled-oet' 
word dre rendering rhbre remote. The 
remedy which we recommended, in the 
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akme ougfct to* befcuy a blush— be mikes 
his auditors feel ashamed for no fault of 
their own, while he glories m his own 
offence. It b in vain to oppose him— 
hi# eye' is too gross to perceive his own 
impropriety ; and a conversation not sea- 
soned with a loach of his own delight- 
ful pleasantly is insipid, and possesses 
nO charms for him. lie is a wag at 
the expense of modesty, a retailer of 
sayings that had better not be said—* 
great qtioter of proverbs, and a man, in 
short, who seems to have modelled 
hit style of discourse on “ Wagstaffe’s 
Polite Conversation,” adding, every now 
and then, some ingenious little piece of 
vulgarity of his own. 

We nave scarcely space to enumerate 
the various other classes of talkers, such 
as 'the timorous, who seem as if the per- 
son they are addressing were about to 
eat them— ffo pert , who snap out their 
words like a dog — the contradictory , who 
fly off at a tangent from every assertion 
which they do not make themselves — 
the interrupters , who never let their 
friends get through more than half a 
sentence — and a whole work! besides. 
We shall now proceed from talking to 
conversing, and introduce our readers 
from individuals into companies — speci- 
fying the most appropriate times and 
opportunities for displaying the genius 
oi different talkers. 

As we began with the silent talkers, 
we think the time best adapted for a 
display' of their abilities is that dismal 
period which elapses between the assem- 
bling of the company at a dinner-party, 
and the annunciation of the feast. At 
this time no one is expected to open 
his lips, by the courtesy of England. 
The guests sit round the room with de- 
pressed spirits, and sombre anxious faces 
— the quickest spirits yield to the influ- 
ence of the hour — mirth b banished 
from the joker’s face, and every one 
seems in anxious expectation of hearing 
of some melancholy event. At length, 
the host endeavours to promote the cir- 
culation of a little stream of conversa- 
tion, which, by some chance or other, 
begins to flow from the mouth of one 
of the company, probably some one 
who has provided himself with a com- 
fortable luncheon, and can afford to 
employ his thoughts about something 
else than the dinner in futuro / this in- 
cipient conversation generally consists 
of some bold remarks on the weather, 
and if it have good luck, it grows into 
a slight disquisition On the passing news 
of I m day~4f not, it* gradual death ter- 


rifies any one else from malting a similar 
experiment. At alt events, a silent man 
b by no means remarkable amongst an 
expectant dinner-party. It is also ex- 
tremely useful to be silent in the pre- 
sence of a great man who delights in 
talking — many an mgenious parasite has 
lost all the fruits of his labours from 
wagging too loose a tongue in the pre- 
sence of his patron, who likes the sound 
of his own voice better than that of his 
dependent. But to higher themes. — 
The conversation of lovers is often si- 
lence, and feelings which cannot be 
fashioned in the mould of words, and 
thoughts which lie too deep in the 
heart to be revealed by the voice, are 
all told in the eloouent silence which a 
lover’s soul so well understands. There 
b a communing of feeling which was 
never meant to be expressed — a higher 
flight than poetry itself* can reach, tho’ 
poetry b indeed the true language of 
love — a sentiment which breathes of 
heaven, but which words would drag 
down to earth — a sentiment of which 
silence alone can be the true interpreter. 

What does the great poet of the feel- 
ings say of silence m a thousand places ? 

44 Many a man's tongue,'* says he, in 
AWs Well that ends mu , 44 shakes out hb 
master's undoing — " 

44 In silence we may see 
“ Maids' mild behaviour and sobriety.” 

Taming of the Shrew. 
41 Tatkers are no doers.” 

Richard Ilf . 

44 The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” 

Winter's Tale. 
44 Be check'd for silence. 

But never tax’d for speech.” 

AWs Well that ends WeU. 
44 Silence is the most perfect herald of joy.” 

Much Ado about Nothing. 
But there are a thousand other pas- 
sages which we could bring forward 
from our great dramatist in praise of 
discreet silence.* 


* Can our readers, after these quotations, bear 
with the following 

SONNET, 

TO SILENCS. 

Full-hearted Spirit 1 in the passionate stir 
And movement of the bosom, who art still 
The voice that tells what deepest feelings fill 
The chambers of the soul! Interpreter 

Of fire-eyed Hope, who pleadest still for her 
. When the feint breath of words is weak and chiUf 
blaster of t be rich tear-drops that distil 
From form* eyes! Great feelings* h s jfe ia gwr l 
, I do evoke th*e from thy dcep-k^cqUUt . 

And to ‘that sweetest lady of my love. 
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Nothing is more odious in converse 
tion than scandals and yet it must be 
confessed, there is a delightfully malig- 
nant kind of pleasure in pulling to pieces 
the characters of one's best friends, which 
we take to be a portion of original sin. 
This feeling is very nearly allied to that 
which makes us laugh when we see a 
person for whom we entertain the sin- 
cerest affection and respect, fall down in 
the channel during a slippery thaw. The 
fact seems to be, that, in these cases, our 
natural love of detraction and of the 
ridiculous gets the better of our kinder 
feelings. Scandal-mongers, however, are 

g reat nuisances in society, and should be 
anished “ to some distant shore,” for 
they do infinite mischief to their friends. 
This description of people generally 
abounds in small inland towns, where 
there is no great circulation of novelty, 
and where they are compelled to make 
up for the dulness in which nature has 
cruelly placed them, by inventing a few 
little ingenious anecdotes respecting the 
frailties and failings of their neighbours. 
In great cities there are plenty of healthy 
topics to talk about, without introducing 
any such morbid substitute. The per* 
pons most attached to this style of con- 
versation are (we are sorry to say it) 
young girls and old women ; and the 
times and places best adapted for prac- 
tising it are, for the former, when they 
return to a ball-room, and leave their 
partners at supper; and for the latter, 
when they are comfortably seated at a 
game at whist, which furnishes excel- 
lent opportunities between the deals. 
The door-way of a Dissenting chapel in 
the country, after service, is also an ex- 
cellent place for hearing and telling little 
anecdotes of this kind. 

There is nothing more disagreeable 
than finding one’s self in the company 
of persons who are talking of their own 
profession or business. How edifying 
tp sit and listen to a little knot of mer- 
chants discoursing with the longest and 
most important faces about pnces-cur- 
rent, ana exports and imports, and draw- 
backs, and molasses, and Upland cottons, 
and pearl-ashes ; or a party of detestable 
stock-jobbers running over the fluctua- 
tions which the market has sustained. 
Exclusive conversation of every kind is, 
in fact, the destruction of all pleasant 


But of all adepts in conversation, men 
of letters and authors by profession, from 
whom the most entertainment and in- 
struction might reasonably be expected, 
are frequently the most intolerable. Oh 
the self-love" of an author, or rather, 
the love of an author for his intellectual 
offspring ! It surpasses the fondest and 
most famed instances of maternal affec- 
tion or paternal kindness. Some pa- 
rents are delighted with introducing their 
children to the notice of their friends, 
and in pointing out their beauty or their 
talents; but such delight is not to be 
compared with the rapture which ani- 
mates the breast of an author as he is 
haranguing in praise of his own works. 
Touch upon tne subject, and he starts 
as if galvanized — give him the least en- 
couragement, ana he will put his hand 
into the large roomy pocket of his black 
coat, and there will follow a roll of 
paper, large enough to daunt the cou- 
rage of the bravest listener. There is 
no retreat, no absconding, no backing- 
out. An author never even grows hoarse 
with reading his own works. Page fol- 
lows page, leaf leaf, yet how slowly 
the pile seems to decrease 1 Every now 
and then the delighted parent stops 
to receive your praises ana congratula- 
tions — and if his offspring be weak, 
ugly, and deformed, how can you tell 
him so to his face ? A person must in- 
deed have a strong sense of moral duty, 
who would dare to tell an author the 
truth to his face. Horace tells us of a 
rigid creditor, who used to take out his 
demands by compelling his debtors to 
listen to his compositions, u amarasJns - 
torias ” we think he calls them. Cer- 
tainly this mode of receiving satisfaction 
of a debt was very little better than the 
provisions of the ancient Roman law 
de debitore secando, by which, it is saia, 
a creditor was allowed to cut his debtor 
into pieces if he did not pay him. For 
our parts, save us from the hands of an 
author in an empty room, and with a 
full pocket! 

As to what is generally called literary, 
or blue stocking conversation, such as 
would suit the drawing-room of an 
Edinburgh lady, the talent for it is 
easily acquired. Skim Sir Walter’s last 
novel— dip into Lord Byron’s last poem, 
and commit two consecutive lines te 


society, whatever may be the favourite 
fopic m which a man indulges. 


Bid thee in thine own eloquent language tell . • J 

The inexpeeM'wj thought* of her which more ” on 
Trembling within my heart like some dim tpdl; tlVC 
And oh ! let net her lip* thy tale reprove. tim< 
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memory — attend two lectures on geolo- 
gy, ana fix a few of the hardest name% 
u you can, in your head. Never men- 
tion a book without using some adjydb- 
tive of praise or dispraise at the same 
time— and when you speak of authors, 
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always give the name at full lengthy ing a volume on the subject, which, if 
Christian and surname, which looks as executed in the manner we con tern* 
if you knew them. Magazine reading plate, would be a great acquisition to 
is very useful to qualify a man for this those who wish to excel in tne practice 
society, especially if he adds to it a pern- of this amiable and useful accomplish- 
sal of the Edinburgh and Quarterly— ment. The design of our work is to 
but this would really make him a very give a series of conversations on all the 
accomplished man, and perhaps make most trite and approved subjects, dl- 
him appear rather too learned — which viding them under various heads, with 
is a fault not easily forgiven. variations and additions, fitting them for 

But the most important branch of persons of different characters, ages, and 
our subject still remains unnoticed— we humours. The great characteristic ex-, 
mean the science of small-talk; a science cellence of these dialogues would be, 
the difficulty of mastering which is that by dealing entirely m generals, and 
equal to the value of the acquisition, carefully framing each observation and 
There cannot be a person in tne world sentence, whether question, answer, or 
that has not felt tne necessity of this remark, so as to ne, if we may so 
accomplishment. How painful it is to express ourselves, a picture of itself 
see a company of perhaps half a dozen every person, by exerting only a small 
persons sitting round the room, silently degree of ingenuity and reasoning, may 
tracing with their eyes the pattern of be able to introduce, at any pause in 
the carpet, as if they were in hopes of conversation, some neat and apposite, 
discovering by that means some food to remark, which, from the nature of its 
resuscitate tne fainting conversation ! contrivance, must necessarily lead to 
Or to be one of a dinner-party, when some farther observation, and this, in 
the movement of the bottle is the only the hands of a person who had studied 
symptom of vitality amongst the statues the work, would be gradually led and 
which surround the table! Small-talk, fostered into a sprighily ana brilliant 
however, is an art not depending in any conversation. To young persons more 
manner on knowledge or information, particularly whose timidity often pre- 
People who have nothing to say, and vents them from hazarding any opinion 
who moreover know nothing, are very of their own, a work ot this nature 
frequently the best professors of it, ana would be found particularly valuable, as 
really are able to keep up a lively and they could not feet any hesitation iti 
pleasant conversation, when scholars introducing the elegant sentences which 
and philosophers would sit in a cold would be found in our intended pubti- 
and languid silence. The talent is, per- cation. The work should not, how* 
haps, partly constitutional. Women are ever, be entirely confined to giving pre- 
better small- talkers than men ; the cedents of such conversations as are 
Irish, as a nation, better than the Eng- fitted for general company, but it should 
lish ; and the French better than either, also embrace dialogues in delicate situa- 
A true small-talker can discourse about tions — as between a young man and a 
any thing, and the lighter and more tri- rich uncle in a bad state of health — the 
fling a subject is, the better he will proper formula of words on receiving ot 
handle it. He is never at a loss ; a conferring a favour — or on condoling 
flower, a leaf, a straw, are materials on with a friend on a loss in his family— 
which he will bestow his emptiness for and lastly, we intend that it should coft- 
an hour ; and rather than not have tain a series of declarations, adapted, like 
something to say, he will talk about the conversations to every age, and eon- 
himself, which, by the way, is not always dition, for the use of all gentlemen who 
the last subject he touches upon. A wish to enter into the married state, 
really accomplished small-talker will This last portion will, we imagine, be 
never recur to the weather for assist- the most valuable part of the volume y 
ance. for it is well known what difficulties a 

It may perhaps be expected that we gentleman sometimes Hes under in re- 
should lay down a few rules by which veaHng his tender attachment, and how 
this valuable science may be acquired ; fearful he is that he shall not be suffl- 
but independently of our being limited cietttly impressive in the com muni cs* 
in space, which would be a sufficient tion. At a time too when the spirits 
excuse, we are also able to plead ano- are so much fluttered, and the mind hi 
ther' very [flausibk reason for forbearing general disturbed, it surely must Be 
td d6 this at present. The foot is, wfc thought a great Acquisition to be able 
have long had serious thoughts of writ- to otoqosa wfotm of words and eeptes- 
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sion, which, with the mere trouble of 
committing them to memory, must ne- 
cessarily have a much greater effect than 
a few rapid half-uttered crude sentences, 
breathed forth in tribulation and dis- 
turbance of heart, and which, after all, 
are scarcely distinct enough to convey 
the speaker’s meaning. The lady too, 
if well versed in our volume, would be 
able to give an appropriate and elegant 
reply — and the declarations and accept- 
ance thus expressed, might actually be 
inserted, as spoken, in any novel. A 
very full index would be added to the 
volume, so that a man would not have 
the least difficulty in finding a fit speech 
in a moment. Thus, under the word 
Lover, there would be, general conver- 
sation qf— young — old — in a morning — 
in an evemng — at dinner — dancing-de- 
claration by — passionate — tender — respect- 
ful — timid ' &c . — quarrels between — recon- 
ciliation — &c. &c. &c. 

Now it must be clear to the meanest 
capacity that an undertaking of this 
kind, embracing all that is polished in 
manners, brilliant in wit, lively in re- 


partee, and sound and valuable in sense, 
will require talents of a very extended 
and various order. It will be a very diffi- 
cult task for the proprietors to attempt 
such an arduous work without the pro- 
mise of some support from the most in- 
genious and polished of their friends; 
ror this purpose they have applied to se- 
veral ladies of consideration and fashion, 
of their acquaintance, who have kindly 
promised to keep small note-books, and 
on their return from routs and conver- 
saziones, to report the particulars of all 
the most interesting conversations which 
they have had or heard ; and what is a 
still more valuable acquisition, they 
have undertaken to add notes of their 
own, pointing out the deficiencies or 
superabundances which they have ob- 
served, and marking that part of the 
conversation which to them appeared 
most agreeable. By means like these, 
and by the most unremitting attention, 
the proprietors hope to render the work 
worthy of public patronage. A speci- 
men may probably be given in a future 
number. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

A thousand years of slavery had 
thrown their shadow over France. From 
Charles the Great to Louis le Grand, the 
happiness of the many was ever over- 
looked in the aggrandisement of the 
few ; and in the struggles of the nobles, 
the cleigy, and the kings, the rights of 
the people were disregarded, ana even 
to themselves unknown. 

A rapid view of the history of this 
great nation appears necessary to the 
contemplation of the object before us ; 
and, without attempting to penetrate 
the obscurity which covers the origin of 
early Gaul, we may slightly notice the 
most prominent of those striking con- 
trasts which her later annals every 
where present. The memoiy of the 
days, wnen in literature and civilisation 
she rivalled the renown of Athens . and 
pf Rome ; the powerful effects of that 
sublime eloquence which, in the early 
ages of Christianity, flowed irresistibly 
from the lips of St. Ambrose, St. Mar- 
tin, and their illustrious coadjutors ; the 
dazzling glories of Clovis, the founder 
of their monarchy; all were gradually 
sunk in the degeneracy of his successors : 
science expired under the burning glance 
pf military fame ; learning was buried 
in the cloisters ; and religion, despoiled 
of its simplicity, became the terror of 
the superstitious, and the tool of power. 


JUDGED BY IT8 RESULTS. 

The momentary glory, which raised itself 
upon the ruins of the Merovingian race, 
was but the glorp of a single family ; and 
the victories of the house of Heristal 
only prepared the path for the coming of 
that mighty conqueror, whose very name 
carries sovereignty in its Souna ; the 
splendour of whose character outshines 
tne congregated glories of his ancestors ; 
and whose greatness is magnified by the 
dense obscurity which the neighbour- 
ing nations threw around him. Char- 
lemagne was certainly a hero. Not 
stainless, but still astonishing. Over- 
powering, by the majesty of his virtues, 
the censure which his failings would 
provoke; and looking grandly from an 
eminence, in all the dignity of know- 
ledge, upon a chaos of ignorance, bar- 
barity, and superstition. In gazing on 
his greatness, we forget all by whidfi he 
was preceded, tie stands like a barrier 
between past and present time ; and we 
love to look at him as belonging to our- 
selves, in spite of the veneration that 
would consign him to the ages of anti- 
quity. tie was alike the lather of 
France and the enlightener of Europe ; 
giving solidity to the one and emulation 
to the other, tie founded the honour of 
his people on the culture of their minds. 
From Italy, England, and Ireland, he 
procured them learned instructors. The 
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principle* i of knowledge* re- greasof modem 1 philosophy tb"en1bgtze 
I ,giHed/»t/ cQjurasnri.. The lore of the talents of its oisciples, or to lament 
Iggyefipp, dba thi*stiof fame, the pride, of their errors, is nOt within the compass 
, |(^Hntfy^iWf»e,ei(ajkaQ^tiaBs from Jiis oe- of this design. The causes are suffi- 
..musMiiand ^JH&d their , lustre over the 


tie cicntiy known ; we have but to treat of 


lie died and France, no longer the effects of that mighty, that mon- 

. 


»ipe4 by his support, could not bear 
.U^ WAight of the celebrity she inherited 
ftoiip. hip* ; but the stamp of that cha- 
which he imprinted on her still 
i temaipedt .Domestic aggrandisement 
•wtf, foreign conquest took' the lead by 
t{f.urpsia ambition, faction, and revolt 
/; p9(ted in the spoils of piety and leam- 
. iflg , , chivalry, like a beauteous meteor, 
^hiazed awhile in daxalirig but factitious 
T |ptfre; aristocracy succeeded despotism, 
^piuiwas in its turn subdued; religion, 
jrgisioguhcr , head from her debasement, 
u Jpst quickly^ in the madness of the cru- 
; agdes, the loveliness of that enthusiasm 
, to which they owed their impulse: the 
'/darkness of feudality was occasionally 
.enlightened by the casual glimpse of 
.knowledge; tyranny fixed firm its. chains 
.on. independence ; couquests were made 
and abandoned ; battles lost and gained , 
monarchs assassinated or canoniaetLj. 


strous revolution, which in its magnifi- 
cent dawning scattered light and bright- 
ness with such beautiful profusion ; but 
which, mounting too fiercely in hs 
course, warmed into life the whole crea- 
tion of reptile passion ; drew after it the 
noxious exhalations of human depra- 
vity ; and sinking soon into the ocean of 
time, showed us the tracks of its career 
covered awhile by a veil of radiance, that 
softened down the horrOr of their as- 
pect. Nearly an age has passed since 
the completion of that great catastrophe. 
We now begin to recover from its eariy 
agitations. The generation which acted 
in its opening scenes is sinking fast into 
the grave ; and the passions of those 
who survive, experience hourly that 
mental interment which hides them 
from the world. At this distance then, 
the rising race may contemplate the 
past with tempers tolerably composed. 


dynasties established and overthrown: and a vision sufficiently, clear. We may 

' L . _.‘1I I • . _ . ,t_ _ .f V? ! .L 


— but still tfte print Of Charlemagne's 
< genius was j deep upon the national cha- 
racter Through every age, every reign, 

\ and: every cohvulsioto* not one of them 
, resembling that by which > it was pre- 
ceded or followed, the elements of that 
character seemed preserved by thr DM^C 
jptJ his. Ootiuja ; : . uud wt see learning, 
^ienoe, courage, and ambition, thougn 
frequency obscured, still never extin- 
guished* but blending their shades with 
kdly and crime in astonishing combina- 
tions of consistent frivolity. Such was 
the continued march of French events, 
when, by ntgular gradations, the minds 
of men began anew to develope their 
•powers ; when present experience, and 
tho memory .of the past, Hashed their 
united lights, to illuminate mankind, and 
to, arouse them from the torpor of sub- 
mission. Feudal tyranny, and royal des- 
potism had for, ages performed their 
task of brutalizing by degrading 
tfre; people^ and the national religion, 
sublimely mysterious to the most eiv- 
ligfiteneiL but to< the uninformed in- 
comprehensibly gave its powerful aid- to 
tho. formation of that chain, which 
bcyriftgi hard and Jong upon the giarit 
tniqduQf man, wasifinally Corroded by 
'its, <pw»r ruffe ;i > atod aitapf asunder at the 
agpficatioft of the volatiles esserioe wltioh 
wM^fEteWtitoting nhfiiuR of dgehix»< sb 
applied- fisttikk amts! the pio- 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 81 . 


contrast the state of France in the 
eighth oenttiry, when 1 the wisdom of 
Cnariemfcgne, like the wand of an en- 
chanter, raised her to a pitch of unparal- 
leled renown, with her condition in the 
eighteenth, when Louis lost his empire 
and his life; when the monarchy of so 
many ages ' was meiged in the gulf of 
revolutionary fanaticism, and the vene- 
ration for the sacred name of king, so 
interwoven in the feelings of French- 
men, faded before the imagined splen- 
dour of republican virtue. 

Look at tbe Revolution from what- 
ever side we will, the object that strikes 
us first and strongest is its crimes. They 
have stamped upon the name of France 
for ever and ever a stignia, by each new 
shade of vice made more indelible, and 
which centuries of remorse and virtue 
could never wipe away. This isd griev- 
ous bequest to posterity, and in dap to 
come will be acknowledged’ by maOy a 
retrospective curse. Yet these crimes, 
deep and complicated as they were, are 
not to be attributed to natural depravity. 
Whoever has studied the French charac- 
ter, has perceived the hiteh rtfnk Which 
humanity holds among iw ‘virtues. 
Charity to beggars, 1 kindness tb OHiMrbtl, 
iand good treatment < f domes tseahimalk, 
can be seen hy'the^very triplets on 
their 'highways** * W£ ufiteFthen look to 
other /causes to discover the soitree bf 
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their revolutionary guilt ; and those who food, not fame. Blood was the aliment 
will not believe tnat the system of their of her ambition, and when satiated with 
tyranny was sufficient to produce it, that of her foes, she turned homewards 
must attribute it to the terrible excite- for a fresh supply. The force of her ex- 
ment of sudden liberty acting on the ample was infectious and far-spreading, 
passions of an ignorant population. The Her tactics were adopted ; her atrocities 
quickness of French intellect can seize retaliated ; Europe became a military 
an object with rapWity, but is little school; “ death was on every head, and 
capable of discussing it with depth. The vengeance in every heart and if 
people saw they were enfranchised, and " war, in its fairest form, implies a per- 
m tne former gaolers of their minds they petual violation of humanity what 
fancied they perceived the causes of their execration is sufficiently strong for those 
imprisonment. Revenge hurried them who displayed it to the world in its 
blindly on ; and royalty, priesthood, and foulest aspect ? The contests of the 
nobility, suffered, in their representa- Revolution, and those arising from it, 
tives, the punishment that, could it have have fixed, by their virulence as well as 
been fairly apportioned, would have been their duration, a warlike feeling in every 
sent back upon the tyranny of ages. But country within the circuit of its action, 
whatever tne particular causes might be, and entailed it upon them from genera- 
the public mind became familiarized tion to generation. This, as a general 
with horror, and tinged with a shocking evil, is felt by the world at large ; its 
ferocity. Thirty years have softened peculiar effect on France herself was to 
down this feeling in those remote from check the blossoms of her freedom, and 
the bustle of political life. At this mo- fit the land for chains. A military go- 
ment the mass of the people, the pea^- vernment is ever the cradle of despotism, 
sandy and the small proprietors, are, in Each convulsion of the state but rocks 
their rural retreats, a model of indepen- the growing monster into strength, till 
dence with civility, and humanity with he springs. Tike the sons of Callirhoe, at 
courage. But this unfortunately is not once from infancy to manhood, ready 
the class that gives the tone to national to strike and able to enslave. Look to 
peculiarities ; the contagion has still left France— observe her opening struggles, 
its stain upon the towns, and is incalcula- her early breathings of enfranchisement, 
bly the greatest evil of the revolution. her vows, her sacrifices, her victories ! 

The military spirit which so deeply — How long did their accumulated tri- 
pervaded France, and bore her victorious umphs last ? In what did they end ? 
armies o’er the earth, is generally as- Ten years of independence, bloody, 
cribed to the Revolution. This is a chequered, and imperfect — sunk into a 
short-sighted view of a feeling which slavery far worse than that she had 
has existed since France became a na- shaken off, because the one was the 
tion. It was ever her distinguishing imperceptible growth of centuries, form- 
trait. In all ages and in all circum- ed against the will of the people, and 
stances it was displayed, proportioned in unable to resist their power ; tne other 
its vigour to her political situation. The was of their own creation, built upon 
difference is, that freemen fight better their weakness and cemented with tneir 
than slaves ^ and though under the mo- blood. Chance shook the yoke from 
narchy her efforts were probably less off their shoulders. The idol they had 
vigorous than of late, yet it we compare set up fell from its own weight. France 
the enthusiasm of the republic with the received a new king, and gained a glori- 
fanaticism of the crusades (which latter ous constitution ; the first of which she 
arose from a revolution in feeling not has the folly to decry, and the second 
less striking than the other), we shall the absurdity to call a benefit of her 
see the same energies, the same excesses, own making. 

the same infatuation. But in one case The atrocities inflicted on religion and 
the impulse was religion, in the other, its ministers, come next to be consi- 
liberty; the hostility in the 11th cen- dered; but it was long doubtful whe- 
tury was against the foes of their faith, ther religion in the abstract was injured, 
that of the 18th, against the opponents or the contrary. All the abuses of the 
of their politics. It is not then the church at once uprooted ; the degrading 
passion for conquest, but the spirit in superstitions thus destroyed ; the eman- 
which it was waged, that we must rank cipation of the mind thus effected; from 

high on the list of revolutionary ills. - — 

Republican France made war like a • Voyage duJeuneAnachareis, speaking of 
thirsting tiger. She seemed to fight fo the wars of savage Greece. f Gibbon. 
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these what mighty good might not the Bourbons are false to France, on whom 
world have fairly looked for? But when can she depend ? If the pride, the plea- 
all form and all faith was openly ab- sure, the glory of being for centuries 
jured; when religion was trampled identified with her, cannot keep the cur- 
under foot, and profligate impiety placed rent clear in the blood of her hereditary 
upon her pedestals ; the earth to its re- rulers, in what upstart adventurer is she 
motest ends rung with reproach, and to look for purity ? Political equality ; 
shrunk with horror. The hopes of trial by jury; a representative govern- 
philosophy were lost in contemplating ment! these are her present blessings, 
these fearful scenes ; and all sects, in Had she them under tne republic ? Had 
every country, joined in the belief that she them under the Emperor ? These 
religion in France was for ever over- self-answering questions lead but to 
thrown. Look to the result. The phre- others. What does she require ? How 
netic convulsion soon passed by, and is she to be improved t What nation 
religion re-entered her temples in tri- is so happy, so rich, so unincumbered, 
umph. Unhumiliated by her disgrace, so soon to be great ? 
untaught by her calamities, she came It is then clear that the invaluable 
not in the meekness of reform, but goods which she now possesses — her 
rushed back in all the pride of cere- king, her charter, and the associated 
mony and procession ; took her stand host of happiness which surrounds them 
upon the base of her former corruption; — are far from being the actual results 
and defied the lights of reason and of of the revolution. They arose from her 
truth. Had Buonaparte established the conquest, and might nave been had 
Reformed religion instead of that of without the cost ot oceans of blood and 
Rome, (and it is certain that he would years of degradation. The chief bene- 
have done so had one been as good an in- fits of the revolution were temporary to 
strument as the other,) the benefits accru- France. She murdered her mild and 
ingfrom the revolution would have per- merciful monarch, to erect a cold usur- 
haps overbalanced its evils. But we see per in his stead; she plunged religion 
hat France has abandoned that hope, in the depths of disgrace, to return to the 
Ve see her relapsed into that faith, whose sway of a superstitious creed; she re- 
ading dictates are blind belief and un- veiled in the drunkenness of disbelief, 
uestioning submission ; and we have and awoke to the embraces of intole- 
athing finally to expect for this fickle ranee. The momentary freedom which 
cuntry, but a probable return to her she won, was bartered soon for the 
femer servitude, with a recurrence of chains of Imperial despotism ; the inde- 
th frightful means that must attend a pendence of her people was thrown at 
fr4i emancipation. Coming to such the feet of her tyrant; the incipient cul- 
a inclusion as this, one would natu- tivation of their minds was sacrificed to 
rail exclaim, ** What have been the his policy ; their bodies were offered in 
beitfits of this highly-vaunted event? hecatombs at the shrine of his ambi- 
In bat has France been a gainer, or tion; and but for his fall, they would 
howhas the world been improved ?” at this day have been ground down in 
The dvantages to France were never- ignorance and thraldom. But one splen- 
thelei immense, had she known how cud advantage arose from the revolution $ 
to prierve them. The distribution of one noble gift to France, to Europe, to 
propey, though effected by much indi- the world ; one blessing, alike the pro- 
vidual injustice; the consequent inde- perty of us, and the unimpaired, inevitar 
pendene and comparative wealth of the ole birthright of posterity — its example. 
peasanty; the spreading of education; Not that of shaking oft the yoke of ty- 
thf enouragement of manufactures; the ranny — jhat was not new. to men, 
onerthnw of prejudice — these were the nor wanting to the world ; but that 
ronifoid and mighty results effected by terrible example of excess, that hi- 
th revolution ; but a wide distinction deous spectacle of horror, which ter- 
easts between this enumeration and rifies mankind from trusting to the 
th blessings she now enjoys. These, impulse of their passions, and makes 
aring solely from the abuse of those nations pause upon the threshold of re- 
w\ch the revolution gave her, and from volt. This is no fanciful assertion. It 
thiconquest of the country by the other has been already acted on. Spain hjw 
po>ers of Europe, are, the return of a arisen, but she has not bathed herself in 
fanlv, who, let faction clamour as it may, blood. Naples has awoke, but not in an 
muffed themselves more than any other attitude of terror. Germany has threat- 
fully identified with France. If the ened revolution \\ but has she not been 
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held back by the fear of following that 
of France? France herself is threat- 
ened monthly, weekly, hourly— -Why 
does she not act? We too nave our 
threatened ! Who among them would 
dare the trial even with the prospect of 
success? We trust, not one; and we 
are convinced that the feeling which has 
guided the honourable advance of Spain, 
which leads the present progress of 
events in Naples, which stays the steps 
of German innovation, gives France 
tranquillity, and England hope, is the 
dreaa which all men agd all nations feel 


[Oct. 1» 

at venturing upon the path reddened by 
the stains of that bloodiest of revo- 
lutions. 

We trust that the example may not 
be lost ; not half effective, but entirely 
so. That princes, as well as people, may 
feel its influence sink deep into their 
hearts. That while the governed, think- 
ing themselves distressed, will rather 
bend to the senility of supplication, 
than try force for their relief^ the rulers 
will weigh well the value of complaint, 
and know that unsatisfied distress must 
ever lead to desperation. 


NOCTE3 ATTICit. — REVERIES IN A GARRET. 

CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, &C. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 

Nul'cs et inania capiat. 


PROSERS. 

There are men, often of inaccurate 
mind, but fond of talk, and when their 
memories fail they borrow of their ima- 
ginations. A shepherd lad told his 
master that he had seen a hundred and 
five crows in one of his fields. You 
cannot count so many* replied the 
farmer; possibly not. Sir, replied the 
boy, but I counted five, and I dare say 
there were an hundred beside. 

RUMFORD STOVES. 

Though these inclosed fire-places cer- 
tainly save 9. deal of fuel, by reflecting 
the neat and preventing its escape, yet 
they must be prejudicial to health. The 
contrivance can only be defended on 
the same principles which the gentle- 
man, made use of to some robbers (in 
the suspense of his reasoning powers 
through alarm) 4t My good friends, pray 
spare my money and take my life.” 

HINTS TO LADIES OF FASHION. 

How many useful lessons in life may 
we receive from observing the instincts 
and habits of animals to whom we deny 
reason. Many a splendid beauty, thus 
instructed, would quit the ball-room 
before midnight with great advantage to 
the freshness of her bloom and the 
lustre of her eyes, if she were told that 
the* glow-worm is never seen to shine 
after eleven o’clock p. m. 

THE SAME. 

Many a grave doctor in both unive- 
sities seems to have taken a lesson from 
the exterior and habits of the Athenian 
bird sitting in an ivy-bush. A bushy 

* White's History of Sclbome. 


wig, an occasional harsh snapping of 
the beak, with most solemn gravity of 
countenance, have given them an air of 
importance which nature, unassisted, 
would never have bestowed. 

LOVE OF ROMANCES. 

Nothing proves the discontent of man- 
kind so clearly as the love of those tale 
which bring them into a new world 
The readers of romances wish fit 
magicians /to build and furnish the 
palaces, angels to live in them, ad 
Fairies to be always within call to exec*e 
every command of whim and caprice 

GRUMBLERS. 

The late Gilbert Wakefield, in rlife 
written by himself, says, on such fday 
1 entered this planet. Poor ml, it 
seems he mistook his way, as he*ever 
was satisfied with the place or is in- 
habitants. Now, all grumblers sem in 
the same predicament: a man whose 
genius and disposition qualified jim to 
inhabit the planet Saturn, might iave by 
ill chance entered that of Venus &c. 5 
And to when mortals go astray. 

The stars are more in fault than thy. 

COURTSHIP. 

Should a man in purchasing an hose 
praise it up to the skies, could he tlen 
expect to have it at his own valuatioi? 
would not the seller raise his? Soin 
courtship, when the poor lover overntes 
the charms of his mistress by flattery 
and exaggerated praise, can he worder 
that the lady does not think that he jida 
high enough for so much excellence ? 
and does not take sighs and tears aspart 
of the purchase? 
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PARTIES OF PLEASURE. 

Some modem philosophers assert very 
roundly that what is true in theory 
must prove true also in practice. These 
sages never planned or executed a party 
of pleasure, or they would soon have 
discovered how well-designed and plau- 
sible theories terminate in most unfor- 
tunate results of practice. The felicity- 
hunter soon finds the truth of the poet's 
words — 

The ample proposition that hope make* 

In all designs begun on earth below, 

Fails in the promised largeness. 

Shakapear*! Troilut and Crttauia. 

ILL-TEMPERS. 

Sullen and morose persons are seldom 
attracted by persons of gentle and ele- 
gant tempers, but seem more naturally at- 
tached to men of gloomy and sour dispo- 
sitions, and choose such for their friends 
and companions. Philosophers have 
discovered that the hard flint can only 
be dissolved by an acid. 

MEMORY. 

Wise men and fools often appear to 
have the same quantity of memory, and 
differ only in the quality of the things 
remembered. An equal quantity of 
coins and counters would appear nume- 
rically the same in the eyes, though not 
in the estimation, of the calculator. 
The truly wise and reflecting man is the 
real coin. 

His learning favours not the school-like gloss. 

That most consists in echoing words and terms, 

And soonest wins a man an empty name ; 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and first effects of art. 

B. Jonaon't Poetaster. 

PEDANT, WITS, A ND MEN OF GENIUS. 

Lilly, the grammarian, represents 
learning by the symbol of a tree, which 
we all m youth nave gazed at with de- 
light. Let us pursue the imagery in 
describing the above characters. The 
pedant goes no farther than the leaves, 
the wit arrives at the blossoms, but the 
man of genius alone, by diligence and 
perseverance, obtains the fruit. 

humility. 

I do not know a more persuasive 
argument to a man of reflection in favour 
of this virtue, than the fact that pride is 
the favourite passion of those who have 
lost their senses. Mad Tom calls his 


He that is proud eats up himself ; pride Is 
HU own glass, his own trumpet, hU own chronicle^ 
And whatever praises itself but in 
The deed, devours the deed in praise. 

Shakapear e»# Troilva and Crettida. 

VANITY AND PRIDE. 

These qualities of the mind, though 
easily distinguished, are often confound- 
ed in common speech. The vain man 
cannot live without the praises or admi- 
ration of those around him. Even 
fools must admire him, or he dies. The 
proud man affects to despise all praise 
which he cannot extort by his superior 
talents or station. The vain man, like 
the monkey, uses a thousand arts and 
grimaces to gain your attention. The 
proud man, like the lion, roars to inspire 
you with awe and terror. 

~ THE SAME. 

If there were less vanity and more 
pride, the world would lose much of its 
unhappiness and disquiet. Pope was a 
vain man, and Dean Swift a proud one. 
The pamphlets which were levelled 
against Pope's reputation, and which 
made him leel all the horrors of irritated 
and injured vanity, would have had 
no effect on the haughty mind of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. Swift did not 
wish to court, but command, the appro- 
bation of the world. 

ARGUMENT. 

We often find persons in conversation 
take up their opponent's illustration, and 
make it the ground of their argument. 
This seems an error not less ridiculous 
than he would commit who should at- 
tempt to shave the chin he sees reflected 
or illustrated in the glass instead of his 
own. It is dangerous to play with 
edged tools or sharp disputants. 

EPITAPHS. 

I have often wished these false records 
of the deceased were written upon oath. 
We should then have less falsehood in 
compositions wherein truth would be 
so desirable and useful, and our churches 
that boast of symmetry and good archi- 
tecture, would not be so often disgraced 
by these sublime panegyrics. 1 have 
heard a friend, who loved punning 
even on such grave subjects, declare, 
that the only assertions which epitaphs 
in general could boast as true, were the 
initial words “ Here lieth." 

SELF-FLATTERY. 


•tick a sceptre, his ragged hat his crown. Men who flatter themselves by talk- 
and his miserable straw cell his room of ing of their own virtues, their valour, 
audience. their talents, &c. may be justly called 
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the parrots of society, for their usual lan- 
guage is the same. Pretty pretty Poll, 
scratch my head, &c. Rich men can 
buy praises and have scratching in abun- 
dance for their money ; but poor wits 
and scholars must “ flatter themselves” 
— a thing they are all very apt to do, and 
even in sweet dedications to their pa- 
trons their beginning generally is, “ I 
flatter myself that your lordship,” &c. 

DULL MEN 

Do well in society. They cement 
the various characters, and keep them 
close together, as they never raise sus- 
picions of exerting any finesse to effect 
their purposes. Lead, the heaviest of 
metals, is made use of to join together 
and solder the varieties of inetals which 
require an ornament superior to what 
lead itself could aspire to. 

MINOR SCHOLARS. 

Persona of this description supply 
their lack of real parts and wisdom by 
abundance of cunning. They are care- 
ful of displaying their erudition, unless 
they meet with persons who are totally 
devoid of it. The glow-worm is known 
to shine with the greater success by the 
advantage of surrounding darkness. 

OLD MEN. 

I never knew an old man differ veiy 
widely from the essential parts of his 
youthful character. Naturalists observe 
that the grand characteristics of all trees 
are to be discovered in their germs by 
the use of microscopes. The same close 
and minute observations of the boy will 
pourtray the future man — 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Dryden. 

THE FOUR ALRAS OF LIFE. 

Children think with timidity, young 
persons with vivacity, middle-aged per- 
sons with solidity, and old men with 
inefficacy, if at all. Thus the spring 
produces buds, the summer blossoms, 
the autumn fruit,and the winter nothing 
at all. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Two eminent writers and critics, 
possessed of ample and improved ter- 
ritories, inveigh with great severity 
against the snug, trim, ana comfortable 
style of the late Mr. Brown in garden- 


ing, yet surely with injustice. A judge 
encompassed with his professional am- 
plitude of flowing wig, would be thought 
uncandid in condemning the snug 
scratch of the attorney. Gardens and 
territories require a very different dress. 

SINGULAR ABUSE. 

And play their God an engine on their foe. 

Pop*. 

Men are very apt to abuse the religi- 
ous opinions of those with whom they 
chance to have any quarrel. I remem- 
ber a man who underwent a dry beating 
from his adversary, and called him an 
Anabaptist rascal ever afterwards. W ould 
it not nave been more appositely said, if 
he had suffered a ducking from him ? 

FALSETTO. 

Some women affect tones of excessive 
softness mixed with agood deal of what 
is called a whine. Tnese often prove 
great scolds and tyrants to their hus- 
bands and children. Some naturalists 
tell us that the hyaena and the crocodile 
absolutely shed tears when they whine 
over the dying carcases that they are 
then preying upon. Perhaps shed- 
ding tears may be an addition, and the 
noise they make may resemble the fal- 
setto abovementioned. 

MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

The strong analogy between these, 
which appeal to the two different facul- 
ties of seeing and hearing, is yet very 
manifest. Some German pieces of 
music which introduce a deep and 
growling base in order to set off a gay 
air, remind us of a picture of Rem- 
brandt, where a small light peeping out 
of the broad shadows of surrounding 
darkness, bringfc to view a little old wo- 
man spinning by a small window in a 
large room. 

HATCHMENTS (CORRUPTED FROM 
ACHIEVEMENTS.) 

When in passing a nofejf yarrow 
street in London, I nave seen. U& fatal 
sign of the lamented death of Mr. Al- 
derman, to which the usual motto In 
Ccelo Quiet is affixed, I could scarce 
withhold a smile, when I considered 
what a consolation this motto must 
hold out to all the surviving inhabitants 
of the street who could read it, though 
it might stop the sale of the house to 
those who preferred quietness to wealth. 
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STATE OF LITERATURE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION AMONG THE MODERN GREEKS. 


(From the “ Allgemeine Zeitung ”J 


Lord Guilford, who spent the 
whole of last winter in Italy and the 
Ionian Isles, has been actively engaged 
in making preparations for the establish- 
ment of an Ionian university, where he 
proposes to maintain professors, at his 
own expense. He nas sent several 
young Greeks, of promising ability, to 
finish their education at German univer- 
sities, as his lordship has a high opinion 
of the system of education adopted in 
the public institutions of Germany. It 
is proposed that these students shall de- 
liver lectures on the most important 
branches of science at the new Ionian 
university. Lord Guilford intends to 
travel through Germany on his way 
back to England. In the course of 
the present summer he is expected at 
Leipsick, to visit Professor Spohn, with 
whom he has for a long period main- 
tained a literary correspondence. Ac- 
cording to the plan of Lord Guilford, 
the Ionian university will be divided 
into several faculties — students will be 
received from the various public schools 
of Greece and the Archipelago, and fur- 
nished with stipends, — and prize ques- 
tions will be proposed after tne plan of 
the English universities. 

The public schools established at 
Smyrna and Chios have hitherto been 
attended with the happiest success. The 
great College of Cm os is particularly 
distinguished, and students flock to it 
froip all parts of Greece. Its three 
most celebrated professors are Bardalo- 
chos, Seleri, and Bambas. Bardalochos 
has published a compendium of experi- 
mental philosophy, and an essay on 
Greek pronunciation, in which the mo- 
dem Greek etacism is treated with more 
than usual leniency. Professor Seleri 
has nearly ready for the press, a Manual 
of Mathematics, selected from his lec- 
tures. Bambas, who for a long period 
studied mathematics, philosopny, and 
natural history, in Paris, is now about 
to publish, in the modem Greek lan- 
guage, an elementary book on chemistry 
from Thenard. His compendium of* 
rhetoric has already had an extensive 
circulation. Some time ago, a new 
printing-office was established at Chios, 
the whole apparatus for which was 
brought from Paris. A German, named 
Bayrhoffer, is at the head of this estab- 
lishment. The speech which Professor 
Bambas delivered at the opening of his 


lectures, has been printed here in a style 
of elegance that may rival the produc- 
tions of any European press. 

Chios at present enjoys perfect tran- 
quillity, for in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into with the Turks, it is 

f overned entirely by Greek magistrates. 

n the meanwhile large sums are devoted 
to the maintenance of public institu- 
tions — a library is forming under the 
superintendence of the celebrated Greek 
scholar, Coray of Paris; through the 
liberality of private individuals, about 
30,000 volumes are already collected. 
The College of Chios at present con- 
tains about 700 students, and their num- 
bers are constantly augmenting. Pro- 
fessor Kaumus is at the head of the 
College of Smyrna ; he has published a 
System of Philosophy, in 4 volumes, 
modelled after the system of Professor 
Krug, of Leipsick. The work is dedi- 
cated to Coray. 

The grand object of all these under- 
takings is to multiply and circulate the 
works of the ancient Greek authors, 
and gradually to improve the Romaic or 
Modern Greek language. It is only by 
such means that blind priestcraft and 
deep-rooted superstition can be effec- 
tually opposed. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed on the meritorious 
exertions of the two brothers Zosimas, 
the eldest of whom resides in Moscow. 
They have established an excellent school 
at Janina, their native city, and sub- 
scribed liberal sums to assist the indefa- 
tigable Coray in the publication of the 
Greek classics. They have also formed 
at Moscow a collection of antiquities, 
which they intend, at some futurepe- 
riod, to transport to Greece. The Em- 
press Maria, the mother of the Emperor 
Alexander, during her last visit to Mos- 
cow publicly pronounced the most 
flattering eulogiums on these two bro- 
thers. They may indeed be ranked 
among the noblest benefactors of their 
native country, which by no means de- 
serves to be viewed in the equivocal 
light in which it is represented in Hope’s 
Romance of Anastastus ; for the author, 
to render his work piquant, has not 
scrupled to introduce individual singu- 
larities and errors as characteristic traits 
of the whole people. 

These improvements among the Mo- 
dem Greeks must naturally tend to 
render their language popular through- 
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out Europe. Weigel, the bookseller of 
Leipsick, has published an excellent 
dictionary and a Modern Greek gram- 
mar by Professor Schneider ; and in 
England there has lately appeared a very 
useful little grammar of the Modem 
Greek language, by Dr. Robertson, who 
is a member of the Philomusae Society 
of Athens, and of the Ionian Academy. 
The stereotyped editions of the Greek 
authors published by Tauchnitz of Leip- 
sick, are extensively circulated through- 
out Greece on account of their cheap- 
ness. Weigel is also engaged in preparing 
a corrected edition of the principal Greek 
prose writers and poets, which is to be 
published under the general title of the 
Bibliotheca Grceca ; it will no doubt be 
eagerly sought after in Greece. Even 
the observations on Greek geography 
are gradually acquiring fresh accuracy. 
The learned Sir William Gell has lately 
written on this subject. His topogra- 

R hical works on Argolis, Ithaca and 
lorea, may justly be styled classical. 
He has lately published an Itinerary qf 
Greece , departing from Corinth and tra- 


versing Attica in every direction, and 
describing the longitude and the situa- 
tions of places with the utmost accuracy. 
From Attica he proceeds to Bceotia, 
Phocis, Locris, and Thessaly; his plan 
also embraces the islands iEgina and 
Salamis. He is at present, in conjunc- 
tion with Colonel Leake, occupied in 
drawing up a map of the whole of 
Greece on the scale of a foot to every 
degree. The Athenian Society of the 
Philomusae, which was instituted by 
the Vienna Congress in 1815, proposes 
sending four young Greeks to Italy and 
Germany to complete their education • 
the society consists of 300 members, 
most of whom are foreigners. Accord- 
ing to letters from Mr. Robert Pinker- 
ton, that active agent of the British 
Bible Society, it appears that a society 
for the promulgation of the Gospel has 
been established at Athens. The Arch- 
bishop residing at Constantinople has 
been chosen President, and the British 
consul, Logotheti, together with Mr. 
Tirnaviti, are vice-presidents. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PARIS TO ST. CLOUD. 
fContinued fromp. 316 .^ 


“ Oh, my mother !” I exclaimed, “ at 
this moment you and my aunts are 
disnnieted about me ; would that I 
could find some winged messenger, to 
speed his flight towards the shores of 
Paris, and give you intelligence respect- 
ing me ! Alas ! my cat and my gold- 
finch, do they still exist, or have they ex- 
pired in despair of seeing me again? 
How vast is the world ! seas roar around 
me, and yet I am not above half way on 
my route. O sea, where are thy limits ! 
canst thou extend so far, and yet can 
cod-fish be so dear at Paris !” These 
words brought to my mind a beautiful 
song in the last comic opera, beginning 
“ Boundless ocean I was just quaver- 
ing the words out, when I saw towards 
the west a vessel somewhat resembling 
ours, but much larger, bearing down full 
sail upon us. I fully thought we were 
done for ; I saw it was no merchantman 
by the number of people who were in 
the hold and looking tnrough the win- 
dows, like Noah’s ark. Neither could 
I imagine it to be a man-of-war, as I 
9aw neither cannous, nor patereros, nor 
gun-etocks ; but 1 imagined it might 
nevertheless be a corsair, who would en- 
deavour to board us, and rush upon us 
with swords and bayonets— —no wonder 


then that I was alarmed, when I saw a 
number of men all drawn up in order 
upon deck. My first thought was to 
draw mv couleau de chasse , but I re- 
flected tnat the sea air might rust it ; I 
therefore, only took out my glass to see 
what flag the enemy carried, that I 
might form some idea of the worst which 
might befal us. I was somewhat tran- 
quillized, however, by perceiving that 
our own crew were all quiet, and the 
passengers not at all uneasy ; in fact, we 
passed quickly by within a stone's throw 
of each other, without any thing occur- 
ring. I even thought that our vessel, 
which might have been afraid of the 
other, quickened her course as she drew 
near without venturing to attack us ; 
and as for us, we had so much of our 
way to make that we could not stop 
merely to amuse ourselves. We kept to 
tfte larboard, and they to the starboard ; 
Uje sailors touched their caps and the 
passengers exchanged a few jokes, but 
for my part I saluted them very politely, 
and with all my heart ; and was congra- 
tulating myself on the escape we had 
had, wnen the pilot suddenly turned the 
helm and made towards a sort of cape 
or promontory, which I took at first for 
the Cape of Good Hope, but I was told 
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it was the harbour of the famous city 
of Anteuil, which we had just be- 
fore been speaking of. We cast anchor y 
a plank was put out from the vessel to 
the shore, and about thirty passengers 
who were not going any farther, took 
their leave of us. 

A little adventure kept us here some- 
what longer than we had at first intend- 
ed. The jetty was so steep, and the 
ascent to it so difficult, that a young girl 
rolled into the sea, and pulled along with 
her an abb^, who was handing her up. 
Two of our sailors plunged in to rescue 
them : 1 then was eye-witness to the 
truth of ^Jie remark, tnat drowning peo- 
ple will catch at any thing within tneir 
reach, and never leave hold ; for the girl 
in falling had caught hold of the abba’s 
right leg, and was clinging fast to it 
when she was picked up, and the abb£ 
who was thrown upon her neck by the 
suddenness of her movement, was seen 
still tightly embracing her, even whilst he 
was in the water. The young lady lost 
her bonnet and fan, and tne abb£ his hat 
and his violet silk parasol. When the 
danger was all over, we allowed ourselves 
a laugh at their expense ; but our atten- 
tion was presently diverted by the cap- 
tain’s wife, who came round to gather 
the passage-money. She first addressed 
herself to a capuchin, who drew forth a 
laige rosary, and paid his share of the 
reckoning with it. She then came to 
me, and I gave her the sum required : 
she was immediately followed by a pious 
sailor, who took upon himself to collect 
offerings for St. Nicholas, who is the 
Neptune of modern days ; and as 1 was 
anxious to have my share in the prayers 
that were to be put up to him, I contri- 
buted my part towards a fit offering to 
him. 

Upon the opposite shore towards the 
soutn-west, is a little insulated ruin, the 
beautiful though retired situation of 
which seems to mark it as one of the 
retreats formerly chosen by holy ancho- 
rites, when, .disgusted with the world, 
they became anxious to withdraw from 
it entirely, and give themselves wholly 
up to the contemplation of celestial 
things. In the midst of trees unpruhed 
and planted at random, rises a humWe 
dwelling, the only ornament of which 
is its simplicity. Art appears to have 
had nothing to do with the decoration 
of this place ; all is nature : and I am 
greatly mistaken, if the spot itself is not 
the veiy same in whch St. Anthony was 
formerly tormented by the evil one, and 
beset with the temptations wh ich Cal lot 
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has engraved to the very life ; for there 
is still to be seen, at a little distance, the 
mill which the holy man commanded to 
come from Montmartre, expressly for the 
use of himself and his household, and 
below is his pigsty still remaining : it 
is altogether so delightful a spot, that 1 
believe if ever the Magdalen should take 
it into her head to revisit the earth, and 
come this way, she would without any 
hesitation prefer it to St. Baume. One 
of the passengers who saw the eagerness 
with which 1 examined a place which 1 
regretted to lose sight of, said, * What! 
Sir, you are taking a survey of this fa- 
mous place, formerly in such request, 
when love came from Cythera, express- 
ly for the accommodation of Paris, to 
establish a manufacture of gallantries at 
the expense of the reputation of the mid- 
dling classes. It was there that Scylla 
and Charybdis lifted up rocks for the 
shipwreck of virtue, and spread snares 
for the feet of vestals. It was the very 
temple of impurity, and in that small 
space the vices of all nations seemed to 
be assembled. But now it is very diffe- 
rent : Breant is dead, and the mill of Ja- 
velle which you now see, i9 only the 
shadow of that which 1 have seen in my 
time.* * W hat/ said I, * is that mill the 
same that I have seen at the theatre at 
Paris ?* ‘ Yes, Sir/ he replied, 4 it is the 
same which is exhibited on the stage, 
to inspire young people with a horror of 
the excesses committed there.’ 

Whilst we thus conversed, 1 had not 
perceived that our vessel had thrown 
out a rope to a fisherman’s boat on the 
shore, and by a sudden jerk of the lat- 
ter, I was thrown forward, and should 
have inevitably gone head foremost into 
the sea, if I had not caught hold of the 
mast, and thus escaped with the loss of 
my hat and wig, which were borne in 
an instant far from me, on the waves, 
and seemed in haste to return to Paris. 
Alas! if my mother should see them, 
said I, she will instantly recognize my 
hat from Nagatzy, and my wig from the 
three pigeons. The property will be re- 
stored to her, but she will make herself 
certain that I am drowned, and she will 
drown herself also. I ran to my travel- 
ling trunk to repair my disaster. The 
unfortunate are always ridiculed ; no 
wonder then that every body laughed at 
me. Some wanted to look at my tarred 
breeches, but I had put them at the 
bottom of my trunk. When 1 went 
again upon deck, I reconnoitred with 
my glass two cities, not far from each 
other, on the slope of a hill, upon the 
Vol. XIV. 3 G 
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summit of which stood the remains of a 
wind-mill. I asked the names of them 
from the cabin-boy, who happened to 
be near me. He told me they were 
Vaugirard and Issy. He had no sooner 
pronounced the words than my bowels 
yearned, I changed colour, and was so 
overcome that I was forced to sit down. 
The passengers asked me what I ailed, 
whether I was frightened or sick ; some 
laughed at me, others pitied me ; one 
however drew my smelling-bottle from 
my pocket, and rubbed my temples with 
some of its contents. ** An Sir !” cried I, 
feebly pushing him away, “ let nature 
take her course, I am agitated by con- 
tending emotions; ah beloved Vaugi- 
rard! ah cruel Issy! ah dear Julia !” 
At these last words, which I did not 
get out without difficulty, I fainted. A 
mortal chill froze the tears which I had 
before shed in abundance ; and I cer- 
tainly never should have recovered had 
it not been for my eau suns pareille. My 
benefactor begged me to explain the 
meaning of the words that had escaped 
me, but I affected not to recollect them, 
and in order to turn the conversation I 
raised my glass, and attentively surveyed 
some fields and cottages, which were 
covered with slender trees apparently 
supported by something like broom- 
sticks. I asked what they were, and 
was informed that they were vines, that 
vines bore grapes, and that grapes made 
wine. It is probable that the Cham- 
paign and Burgundy which we prize so 
much at Paris are made here, and that 
one reason for their being so dear is the 
distance they have to be sent. 

Scarcely had 1 taken credit to myself 
for this reflection, and rejoiced in the 
idea of the benefit my mind, already 
pretty well formed, would derive from 
my travels, when, looking from the poop 
of the vessel towards the prow, I dis- 
covered a second island, much larger 
than the other. 1 computed that it 
must be surrounded by water on all 
sides, because it stood in the middle of 
the sea. I saw on it neither inhabitants, 
cattle, houses, nor even a steeple. I 
thought it might probably be one of the 
islands of the iEgean sea, which are so 
full of serpents and venomous creatures, 
that Paul Lucas himself had not the 
courage to go on shore then. I saw 
very plainly a great many wild partridges, 
and some little animals about the size of 
cats, who when we looked at them ran 
into holes which they had made among 
the bushes, on the snore of this island ; 
the parrots were black, with yellow 


beaks. We then came to a kind of nar- 
row passage, which led to some detached 
houses on the opposite shore : any other 
person than myself might have taken it 
for the Straits of Gibraltar, or at least of 
Calais ; but when one has studied geo- 
graphy a little, one is not liable to be 
deceived. I saw there several mep, in 
their shirts, drawing up sand from the 
bottom of the sea, and then bringing it 
to land in boats ; and here our boat 
auitted us, to force a passage through 
the straits, by means of oars; it was 
filled with passengers, some of whom 
were going to the chateau Gaillardin, 
some to Molinaux, some to Meudon, 
and some with children to Clermont, 
where, as I was informed, there is a 
school celebrated for the education of 
youth. We next came in sight of a 
pretty place, called Billancourt by the 
people in these parts. I remark «1 no- 
thing in it which could excite the curi- 
osity of a traveller, except that the place 
itself appeared very thinly inhabited ; 
indeed I only saw a single person ; but to 
make amends for that, I perceived a 
number of sheep, variously marked with 
red on the nose, and who were walking 
tamely about the shore. The man had 
a dog with him, and a crook in his 
hand : 1 therefore judged him to be a 
shepherd, and immediately recollecting 
Virgil’s apostrophe to one, I exclaimed 
Tit lire , tu patulve, &c. 

This man might in fact be this very 
Tityrus himself, for he was lying exactly 
in the attitude Virgil mentions, at the 
foot of a walnut-tree, which is the same 
as the beech-tree of that time, and he 
was playing on his pipe, and enjoying 
the fresn air precisely in the way the 
poet describes. We were going along 
very pleasantly, when a dark cloud of 
smoke arose from the summit of a moun- 
tain to our left, and I thought it 
probable that it might proceed from 
the famous Mount Vesuvius, of which 
I recollected to have heard mention, 
and which vomits flames and throws 
out stones as far as the city of Na- 
ples, though it is a distance of full two 
miles. A smell of pitch and brida- 
stone confirmed me in this idea ; but on 
imparting my suspicion to a person near 
me, ant^ asking him if he did not think 
we were exposed to considerable danger 
by being so near, he told me that I was 
mistaken as to the source of the vapour 
which gave rise to my fears, for that it 
proceeded from a glass-house. This re- 
mark reminded me, that in proportion 
as 1 got farther and farther from Paris, 
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the sun became more and more power- servient to the amusement of the com- 
ful, until at last 1 imagined we must pany, who seemed wonderfully enter- 
have got nearly under the line. In fact tained with my narration. 

I could bear tneheat no longer, and was After dinner, a walk in the park was 
just thinking of going below, when I proposed, in order that I might see the 
perceived a noble bridge with several water-works, which were to play that 
carriages passing over it. At first I took day. Accordingly I offered my arm tb 
it for the famous Euxine bridge ; but my dear Henrietta ; we all sallied forth, 
whilst 1 was looking for my map au4 and soon after arrived at the palace, the 
my compasses, to ascertain whereabouts exterior of which amazed me. My 
we were, I heard a confused noise friend had been one of the choristers, he 
among the passengers and men, we sud- consequently knew the organist at the 
denly came close to land, a plank was palace (for all musical people know each 
put out, and every body hastened to get other), and through his interest we were 
on shore. I asked if this was the city of admitted to see the interior also of this 
St. Clou£ and was informed that it was noble building, which truly transported 
the port of Sfevres, but that St. Cloud me beyond myself. They shewed me 
was not far off, and in fact they shewed Paris, in a glass, which greatly delighted 
it to me. I then took leave of the cap- me ; insomuch that with looking at it, 
tain and his wife, and was the last per- . and at the fine furniture and beautiful 
son who left the vessel. My heart turned paintings, I lost sight of Henrietta, and 
round as soon as I put my foot upon all the rest of the party, and had some 
Terra firma, and I still felt exactly as if I difficulty in finding them again ; but I 
was on board the ship. I walked across did at last discover them in the orange- 
the bridge, however, as steadily as I walks, where they were looking at the 
could, and found at the end of it a water-works, which had already begun 
chapel where a venerable capuchin was to play, and surely never was any thing 
reaefy to perform a mass for our safe ar- in the world so pretty. Here two river- 
rival. I had heard mass at Paris in the gods, negligently reclining on reeds and 
morning, nevertheless I readily joined rushes, leaned over urns, from which 
in this, in gratitude for iny preservation flowed crystal streams, which formed 
from all dangers. 1 then went into a cascades, and filled innumerable basins 
house in order that I might write to my around. There the affrighted naiads 
mother without further delay. I saw tried to hide themselves beneath the 
nothing in this port worthy of observa- waves from the pursuit of the more 
tion, except three or four shops, which youthful marine deities, who were ena- 
were pretty good. I hired two porters moured of their charms. On one side 
for my luggage, and one guide to con- is a sheet of water whereon swans dis- 
duct me. rle brought me through a port, and which represents to the life 
forest of considerable length, at the end the spot chosen by Diana when she 
of which we came into the town, and was surprised by Actceon ; and on the 
after crossing several streets we at last other arc sea nymphs, who, only half 
arrived at the house of my friend. The hidden amidst the rushes, seem to love 
charming Henrietta opened the door to to throw out lures to the curious. Here 
us herself; I threw my arms round her lakes permit their sparkling waters to be 
neck, and remained for some minutes swallowed up one moment by the earth, 
speechless with delight, nor did she ap- in order that the next may see them 
pear less transported. She then intro- thrown into the air ; — here paths are 
duced me to her father and brother, who wound through groves that the eye can- 
were waiting with a large party of their not pierce — beds of a thousand flowers, 
friends to receive me. After a volley of cultivated by Flora herself, charm the 
compliments on all sides, I begged leave sight with their innumerable dies ; en- 
to retire, in order that I might equip chanted bower9, sacred to the zephyrs, 
myself in a style fit for my company, afford a retreat for birds, whose va- 
When I had changed every thing from ried songs delight the car; and fauns 
head to foot, I returned to thi* dining- and dryads scattered through the woods, 
room, and acquitted myself so well at seem to do the honours of them, and to 
table, that every body complimented me invite the passers-by to take refuge with 
on my politeness. One great charm of them in their leafy shades from the 
a sea-fanng life is, that as soon as danger ardour of the sun. Not far from the 
is passed ft is likewise forgotten. I house we came to a stone bridge, some- 
thought no more of all the perils I had what long and narrow ; from its appa- 
gone through, than to make them sub- rent antiquity, I took it for one of the 
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aqueducts which are still preserved as 
a remnant of the greatness of former 
ages. At each side of this bridge there 
were long poles, and logs of wood, with 
strings crossing from one side to the 
other, so as completely to form a kind 
of net-work before the arches. 1 thought 
this might be to prevent the approaches 
of pirates from Cherbourg, who, if they 
should obstinately persist in forcing a 
passage, might find themselves caugnt, 
as Mars, that corsair among husbands, 
was formerly in the net woven by Vul- 
can ; or that it might be hung up for the 
cod or herring fishery; — but my friend, 
who was as eager as his sister to give 
me every kind of information, told me, 
that neither cod nor herrings were 
caught in the sea hereabouts ; that the 
miller hung out the nets to catch the 
smaller fresh-water fish, such as carp, 
pike, barbel, gudgeons, smelts, and so 
forth ; and that, very often, things which 
had been lost at Paris had been found 
by means of these nets. 1 recollected 
having often heard of the snares of St. 
Cloud, and I concluded that it was to 
such incidents they owed their reputa- 
tion. I immediately bethought me of 
the hat and wig which 1 had lost on 
my voyage from Paris ; and I begged my 
friend would accompany me to the mil- 
ler’s, in order that we might inquire 
after them. YVe found only the mil- 
ler’s daughter at home; but this was 
quite enough for us, as she was pretty 
and polite, and savoured little of the 
clack of the mill, wherein she had been 
brought up. As soon as we had de- 
scribed to her the articles of which we 
were in search, she opened a large ward- 
robe full of all sorts of things; however 
I could not find my hat among them, 
though there were abundance of one 
sort or other. I likewise turned over a 
whole stack of wigs, both of doctors 
and lawyers, without finding my own 
among them. I counted, however, in 
the course of my search, a hundred and 
twelve bonnets, a hundred and eighty 
caps belonging to the actresses, sixteen 
cloaks belonging to abb&, eighteen 
great coats, twenty-two hoods, and a 
hundred and fifty frocks belonging to dif- 
ferent orders of monks, besides an infi- 
nite number of books, which probably 
the purchaser, indignant at their con- 
tents, had thrown into the water. Our 
farther search being hopeless, we took 
leave of the miller’s pretty daughter, and 
crossed a spacious plain, intermixed 
with gravel walks : the road through it 
was bordered on b6th sides with peas, 


beans, and vines, and brought us to a 
great gate, through which we went into 
a wood, cut into different avenues, and 
planted with wild trees, which bore 
neither flowers nor fruit. 1 should have 
been somewhat uncomfortable had I 
found myself alone in a place so dreary 
• and of such extent, but I took care 
IP keep close to my companion, and 
never quitted him for an instant until I 
saw a little bird pop out from under a 
tree, and which was so exactly like my 
goldfinch, that I thought it was himself 
who had escaped from his prison, and 
flown to St. Cloud, on purpose to meet 
me. Under this idea, 1 called^im by all 
v the endearing names I was in the habit 
of lavishing on him, and ran after him 
to take him up, but I found that he 
was a wild bird, who had been brought 
up in the woods, and not in a cage like 
mine, for he ran away, and evidendy did 
not like the thought of being handled. 
Whilst I was in pursuit of him, I per- 
ceived a violent agitation amidst some 
bushes, and I had the curiosity to go 
nearer to see what it could be caused 
by; but having heard that tvild beasts 
prowled in forests, I had the precaution 
to draw a pistol from my pocket, and 
with that in one hand, and my naked 
sword in the other, l advanced as softly 
as possible; but, O ye gods! what was 
my surprise, when 1 heard the cries of 
human beings, to whom I had given, 
very unintentionally, a mortal alarm by 
the sight of my weapons! In vain I 
strove to re-assure them : the nearer I 
drew in order to explain myself, the 
more they called to me to stand off, and 
bawled out * thieves ! robbers !’ with all 
their might. At the first glance of 
them 1 imagined they must be a faun 
and dryad, so very slightly were they at- 
tired ; but on looking towards the middle 
of the thicket, I saw a black gown and 
short cloak of the same colour, and a 

f >lain round hat upon them, whilst a 
ittle farther off lay a pelisse and petti- 
coat of blue silk ; a violet-coloured para- 
sol, a muslin cap, a pair of rose-coloured 
gloves, and a bottle naif emptied of Neu- 
illy ratafia, with a cup which had ap- 
parently served to drink out of ; from all 
which appearances, I concluded this 
thicket could not be the resort of the 
divinities of the woods, as they are satis- 
fied with Nature in her simplest modes. 
Unfortunately for the fugitives, three of 
the park-keepers were brought to the 
spot by their cries : off set the faun and 
tne dryad at the sight of them ; away 
went tne park-keepers after them, and 
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after a warm chase, hunted them down 
precisely in the place whence they set 
off, and where we were waiting, ready 
to expire with laughter at the sin- 
gular spectacle they afforded. 

They seemed much humbled at their 
situation; but my friend, who knew 
the oldest of the park-keepers, under- 
took to plead their cause, and to prove 
that they had come there with no evil 
design upon the game. Whilst he was 
thus employed I took a nearer survey of 
the parties, and found the faun in his 
velvet breeches, and the dryad, in her 
flounced muslin petticoat, to be no 
other than the anb£ and the young 
lady who fell into the water together in 
landing at Auleuil, and who were so im- 
moderately entertained with my mishap 
in sitting on the coil of tarry rope. It 
was now my turn to triumph, but I 
make it a rule never to insult the unfor- 
tunate; I therefore remained silent, and 
saw, not without concern, the luckless 
pair inarched off under the care of the 
park-keepers, who, I understood, were 
going to take them as far as Madrid,* 
there to give the best account they could 
of themselves. 

Nine days I passed at St. Cloud in 
pleasures that were ever increasing, ever 
new. Henrietta shewed me the kitchen- 
gardens, the vineyards, the orchards, 
the fields, the meadows ; I learnt how 
vegetables grew, how wine was made, 
how corn was sown and ground, how 
grass was cut ; in short, nothing escaped 
roe. It must be acknowledged tnat 
women have a most delightful manner 
of imparting. There is no better teacher 
for a young man than a young woman. 
I learned more from Henrietta in nine 
days than I had done from my tutor in 
nine years. But, alas l those nine days 
fled as if they had been only nine mo- 
ments — so short is the duration of plea- 
sures here below ! Henrietta had pro- 
mised to be in Paris on a particular day ; 
my mother and aunts were expecting 
me with as much impatience and cu- 
riosity as if I had been the wandering 
Jew; and, in short, theFates would have 
it that we must depart ; that we must 
leave the delightful scene which 1 might 
well call the cradle of my instruction— 
the beautiful meadows, the delicious 
little bower where Henrietta and I sat 
in an evening, only just large enough to 
hold us both, side by side ; the exquisite 
home-made muffins, one dozen of which 

* One of the buildings in the park, so 
called probably from its architecture, being 
in the Spanish style. 


I ate every morning for my breakfast ; all 
the pure pleasures of country life! I 
was called upon to quit them all. Still 
the thought that I quitted them with 
Henrietta for my^ompanion, sustained 
me, and I began to make preparations 
for iny departure. As it was uncertain 
how long I might be detained on the 
road, I wrote a letter of eight pages to 
my mother, iu which, after describing 
every thing that I had seen at St. Cloud, 
I told her, that “ ignorant of the dura- 
tion of my travels, and consequently 
unable to nx the precise time of my ar- 
rival, I had the honour to take the ear- 
liest opportunity 4o calm her anxiety 
respecting me; begging leave to remind 
her, that under the care of Mademoi- 
selle Henrietta no mischance could be- 
fall me ; that if I had escaped the dan- 
ger of whales and crocodiles at sea, there 
was every reason to hope I might elude 
the attacks of tigers ana lions on shore; 
and that however the desire of seeing 
the world might seduce her son for a 
time from her, yet that his heart was 
still with her, even wtylst the earth it- 
self was extending before his eyes, and 
that whether far or near he should still 
always have the honour of feeling him- 
self her most dutiful son, and most de- 
voted humble servant, & c.” dated from 
St. Cloud. In this letter 1 enclosed 
two others, full of kind expressions, for 
my two aunts ; and after having care- 
fully sealed my packet, I took it with 
my own hands, the evening before my 
departure, to the captain of a vessel 
which was to sail the next d*y for Paris, 
and implored him to see himself, that 
it should be delivered according to the 
direction upon it; representing to 
him, that by any negligence on his 
part, in this respect, he might cause the 
death of a mother and two aunts. I 
had the precaution, moreover, to mpke 
duplicates of these letters, which I en- 
trusted to a rich banker at St. Cloud, 
to be sent by the first vessel which 
might sail for Paris; and I then thought 
that 1 might, without pr&umption, 
make myself pretty certain that one or 
the other of the packets would arrive 
safe. Henrietta engaged to have the 
whole management of our party, which 
consisted of nerself, her brother, a law- 
yer, a naval officer, and myself. The 
next morning, before day-break, she 
summoned us all ; and herself, ^^re 
loVely than Aurora, conducted ua^Jpe 
shore, where two sailors were waiting 
with a small boat to take us over the 
expanse of water at our feel, which she 
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informed me, with a 9mile fraught with 
encouragement, was the Pacific Ocean ; 
and indeed it was impossible to feel any 
alarm whilst looking on its smooth sur- 
face, which I was fsured was never 
agitated into waves. The sun rose soon 
after we had got into the boat, and dis- 
tinctly shewed us the surrounding coun- 
try. On the left I saw a place of consi- 
derable extent, which had all the ap- 
pearance of a flourishing city. I was 
told it was Boulogne ; I therefore con- 
cluded we were now in the Straits. The 
naval officer, who had often doubled 
these coasts whilst he was on service in 
Catalonia, save us so unfavourable an 
account of the landing, that we did not 
endeavour to effect one; but whilst I 
am on the subject of Boulogne I ought 
to remark, that all travellers who have 
described it speak of Tour Neuve and of 
Tour de l'Ordre. 1 know not where 
they may have found these two towers, 
but for my own part I must confess I 
saw nothing of the kind, except a single 
spire, whicn was tolerably lofty. Tne 
snore to the left is bordered witfi superb 
seats ; one in particular is distinguished 
by a long avenue. The sailors told me 
it was the place where the Elector of 
Bavaria used to come to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the countiy. I was delighted 
to find from this that we were in^er- 
many, and I immediately took out my 
tablets to note down whatever I might 
find remarkable in the country. Among 
other things I observed, that the sea 
which washes these shores is remark- 
ably calm, that the banks are covered 
with a soft green turf, and that if moun- 
tains were cultivated here they would 
grow extremely well, as was evident 
from the great number of little heaps or 
hills whicn were scattered all around. 
I remarked also that the climate is se- 
rene ; insomuch, that all the time 1 was 
there it neither rained, nor thundered, 
nor snowed. As we proceeded in pur 
route we saw a small building, as it ap- 
peared, floating on the water, and from 
out of vrtiich looked three beautiful 
faces, with their hair flowing over their 
naked ivory shoulders, which were ex- 
hibited to our view by every playful 
zephyr. 1 instantly recollected a passage 
in Homer, where Ulysses is warned of 
the sirens. My tutor had then explained 
to me that there were sirens in every 
stpge^f life ; and sure enough when I 
heard the mellifluous tones, the vivaci- 
ous laugh of these lovely creatures, as 
they asked us if we would stop and 
bathe, I found that my safety consisted 


in resolutely stopping my ears and shut- 
ting my eyes, and drawing closer to 
Henrietta, who, with a thousand fears 
for my preservation, exhorted me not to 
cast a single look upon those dangerous, 
though fascinating, monsters of the deep. 
When we had got far enough from 
them, Henrietta, in her turn, was will- 
ing to set forth her powers of charming, 
and began to sing to her brother's ac- 
companiment in such tones as soon put 
all other sounds out of my head. After' 
that the lawyer took the violin, and 
played most of the operas of the Pont 
Neuf, setting off his songs with contor- 
tions and gesticulations which murht 
have made the very stones langh. The 
navy officer amused us with an account 
of tne engagements he had been in, the 
storms he had weathered, the dangers 
he had run — nothing escaped him — r 
even the discharges of canqon were all 
numbered by him. Nestor had not seer* 
half so much ; Xerxes and Miltiades 
were mere subalterns to him ; — without 
doubt, if he had lived in the time of the 
Romans, he would have been made 
marshal of France. 

Amidst the pleasures of the eyes and 
the ears, we still contrived to attend to 
the necessities of the stomach. Indeed 
we thought it prudent to lighten as 
much as possible that part of our cargo 
which was of a perishable nature ; ac- 
cordingly we attacked our provisions 
with such zeal and industry, that we 
only just left enough for our sailors to 
finish, and then proceeded on our way 
as much lighter in spirits as we were 
heavier in the stomach. It was well 
we had thus fortified ourselves, for 
when we landed, we had need of all 
our courage and resolution. We found 
ourselves, in short, upon a vast plain, 
bounded on one side by the sea, on 
the other by a long wall, through 
which there appeared not the smallest 
aperture. There was, however, no other 
road to take, unless we chose to return, 
and as the day w r as already far advanced, 
that would have been stiu more danger- 
ous. Another difficulty yet more per- 
plexing was, the total want we were in 
of carriages of any description. There 
was nothing for us but travelling on foot, 
and ill could I bear to see Henrietta ex- 
posed to such fatigue. A fortunate in- 
cident, however, relieved us from this 
part of our embarrassment. Whilst we 
were earnestly debating how to proceed, 
we saw a troop of small cavalry ap^ 
proaching. They were Jerusalem ponies, 
loaded with linen most probably from 
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Holland, and were apparently bound for 
Mecca. Henrietta immediately requested 
the commander of the caravan to lend 
her some assistance, and he, who had 
iinbibed on the frontiers of Paris the 
true French politeness, immediately 
granted it : he removed his own luggage 
upon the backs of the beasts, andput 
out’s on instead ; he then gave up that 
on which he was riding to Henrietta, 
and having left his people to guard the 
treasures of the caravan, ne accompanied 
us himself as our guide, and we follow- 
ed Henrietta on foot. 

The animal which carried Henrietta 
is sufficiently curious to deserve a more 
particular description in this place. It is 
not nearly so large as a horse, though it 
resembles him greatly in the chest. Its 
carriage is more humble and modest, if 
I may so express myself ; its ears are 
long and upright; it is much used in 
this country for burdens, and it is there- 
fore called a domestic animal. Its pace 
is so easy that it seems formed for ihe 
service of the softer sex. Its walk is 
slow, though light ; it rarely stumbles, 
and when it feels that it is about to fall, 
it gradually bends its knees, and comes 
gently down, without throwing off its 
' rider. The only fault with which he is 
reproached is that when he comes near 
water he plunges voluptuously into the 
inidst of it, either to cool his feet, or to 
look at his own amiable features. We 
weTe told that formerly even the daugh- 
ters of kings have made use of these 
animals in parties of pleasure. And so 
it is that, m travelling through foreign 
countries, we become acquainted with 
what passes in our own ! 

Whilst Henrietta thus journeyed on at 
her ease, we continued alopg the side of 
the wall, which I at last recognized as 
^ the famous wall of China, separating it 
‘from Tartary, and expressly raised to 
protect the powerful state of Asia from 
the insults of the Calmucks and Mo- 
guls. At last, however, we perceived 
a confused mass of buildings, from the 
midst of which rose a spire, and 1 was 
delighted to see such a trace of the 
Christian religion in an idolatrous coun- 
try, for the next day was Sunday. We 
asked our conductor what place it might 
be, and were told it was the royal Abbey 
of Longchamp, founded in the time of 
that pious king St. Louis, who had 
himself laid the first stone, and that it 
was at present inhabited by votaries of 
the female sex, who were only admitted 
by taking three vows — to see men with- 
out falling in love with them, to possess 


wealth without being attached to it, 
and to have inclinations without grati- 
fying them. 1 judged that the place 
had been founded during the time of 
the crusades, and it was indeed a fine 
thought to raise such a monument of 
religion in a country which had never 
been taught any thing of it before but 
from conquering armies. 

The sun was now resigning his fiery 
track to the milder radiance of the stars ; 
our provisions were all consumed ; the 
ignorance in which we were as to the 
roads, our fear of falling into the hands 
of the Antipodes, and innumerable 
other thoughts of danger which natu- 
rally oppress the human mind at the 
approach of darkness, alt determined us 
to pass the night where we were ; still, 
however, we could only look for shelter 
to the royal Abbey, though we were 
given to understand it was not to be ap- 
proached by the feet of man. Never- 
theless, a report reached its walls that 
strangers from France were in its vici- 
nity, and an ambassador was forthwith 
dispatched to offer accommodations to 
us for the night. We made some diffi- 
culty at first of accepting the proposi- 
tion, in order to appear of more conse- 
quence, and the plan succeeded ad- 
mirably; we therefore followed it up, 
by transforming Henrietta into a prin- 
cess, as she well deserved to be, her 
brother into a duke, the lawyer into a 
judge, the navy captain into an admiral, 
and myself into a young nobleman on 
his travels, and of course eager after 
every species of information. No won- 
der then that under our new characters 
we had eveiy degree of attention shewn 
us by the pious sisters, whom I found 
greatly to resemble my own country- 
women, as far as I could judge from 
their faces and hands, all the rest of 
their persons being enveloped in a sort 
of saclv, which however they contrived 
to look pretty well in, and to shew off 
a few coquetries, as if they were not 
over and above enamoured with their 
solitary way of life. 

When we retired for the night, and I 
began to reflect upon our route, 1 could 
not hide from myself that Henrietta 
was taking us a very round-about way 
to Paris ; hut I should not have cared 
for this, had I not been afraid that we 
might, in our wanderings, find ourselves 
at Constantinople ; ana if, in that case, 
the grand seignior were to happen to 
cast his eyes upon Henrietta, he wbuld 
most certainly make himself happy, 
without asking my leave. The next 
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<Jay, as soon as we had attended mass, 
and paid our parting compliments, we 

f >roceeded on our way. Happily we at 
ast found a breach in this endless wall. 
We went through it, and seemed trans- 
ported to another quarter of the globe. 
We saw no longer either plains or 
mountains, shores or seas, cities or cas- 
tles ; nothing but a confused assemblage 
of trees, the matted foliage of which 
seemed absolutely to shut out the rays 
of the sun. 

We wandered about a long time in 
this vast desert, which seemea to afford 
nothing but wild beasts and trunks of 
trees, tall enough for masts for the lar- 
gest vessels. It is singular, however, 
that such great trees should produce only 
a very small fruit, which is hard, oval, 
and somewhat green, inclosed in a hard 
shell, rough on the outside, and smooth 
within, which made me take them at 
first for cocoa-nuts. There are few ani- 
mals in these forests ; indeed I remarked 
only two species j — one is called the 
cuckoo. It is rarely seen, although con- 
tinually heard. It incessantly repeats its 
own name and nothing else, and that 
too in a melancholy and monotonous 
tone, which produced a very unpleasant 
effect on my spirits ; and I was told that 
on married men, in particular, it had a 
disagreeable influence. The other ani- 
mal is the fawn, which stands on four 
slender legs, has a light form, carries its 
head erect, is quick of hearing, and vi- 
gilant of sight. Well may it be said 
that Nature is whimsical in her produc- 
tions ! The most beautiful part of this 
animal is the tip of his tail, which forms 
a kind of black and velvety ring : he is 
so vain of this, perfection that as soon as 
ever he sees persons, he turns to shew 
it to them. He is swift of foot, and af- 
fords pleasure in the chase ; but though 
undoubtedly of the stag kind, he yet has 
no horns : and now that 1 mention 
horns, 1 will beg leave to relate in this 
place an anecdote, which was commu- 
nicated to me by means of an authentic 
manuscript. “This vast forest,” says 
the historian, “ was formerly peopled 
with stags, but at the request of all the 
married people in the towns round about, 
who had taken an unconquerable aver- 
sion to the antlers with which the heads 
of these creatures are adorned, the king 
had them entirely extirpated, and sup- 
plied their place with fawns. Since that 
time husbands have no longer had the 
mortification of seeing their own images j 
but if their eyes have been relieved, tneir 
ears have nevertheless continued to be 


offended with the cries of *be cfccbw*,' 
whom it was found impossible to ex^lc, 
and w'ho incessantly repeat r , their; ; own 
ill-omened name.” . 

After having wandered about this im- 
mense forest for a length oftime,^ye saw 
a vast pile of building, which 1 was cer- 
tain must be the abode of royalty/ itflBlf. 
I was not mistaken : Henrietta told, mt 
it was Madrid. My readers will ima- 
gine my delight at being thus enabled 
with my own eyes to judge of the ca- 
pital of Spain. As soon as we arrived, 
we took care to get some refreshment, 
which we stood in great need of. We 
then went to see the palace, which we 
had a good opportunity of*doiug as we 
found Uie court were absent at that time* 
The apartments are spacious but not mag- 
nificent : the style of architecture exact- 
ly what I should have expected to see in 
Spain. I w'ished much to be shewn 
tlie place w here Charles V. kept our ad- 
mirable monarch Francis I. prisoner ; 
at last I thought I discovered it, and 
I was so affected by the idea of what he 
must have felt in his captivity, that I 
sought about as eagerly for means of 
escape as if he were still there. A,* 
last I found a window, which by 
wrenching four bars away, would ad- 
mit of getting out of it into* narrow 
passage, which led into a little garden, 
which opened upon the forest. All the 
company were delighted with my dis- 
covery, and told me it was a pity tnat I 
had not been in Spain at the same time 
with the good King Francis. 

We w'ere told that though the court 
were absent just then, there w r as never- 
theless a vast concourse of the nobility 
who came here for the sake of the air; 
and in fact I saw a great number of 
equipages, full of persons elegantly dres- 
sed, as also many who w'ere on foot, all 
intent on seeing and being seen. Some, 
however, wholly free from such vauity, 
lunged into the thickest of the wood. 

observed that these lovers of retire- 
ment always went in pairs of male and 
female. At first I thought it was a 
kind of misanthropic humour which 
thus detached them from the gayer part 
of the community ; but I soon found 
that they were as gay as the best of 
them, and that after passing a quarter of 
an hour in laughing and romping to- 
gether, they returned very contentedly 
to the common centre of attraction. 
But not all the assemblage of beauty, 
magnificence, and fashion, that passed 
before us, as we sat beneath the shade 
of some delightful trees, Henrietta war- 
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btfcfag a song, and the lawyer accom- 
panying her on his flute, surprised me 
so muck, as hearing French spoken by 
every one. I thought it was only at 
Paris that thb language was in use, 
and that every where else Latin was 
the common tongue ; indeed it was 
only on this principle that I accounted 
for the perseverance with which it is in* 
stilled into youth, during so many of 
the most precious years of their life ; 
nevertheless my veneration for my native 
country was not a little increased at 
thus finding her language m request in 
all the courts of Europe. 

It would be endless to describe the 

g leasures and attractions of this part of 
pain; the beauty of the ladies,' the 
courtesy of the cavaliers ; but we were 
forced to quit them all, for Henrietta, 
impatient to reach Paris at the time she 
had promised, hastened our departure ; 
and a carriage being procured for us, we 
set off exactly in the same way that we 
should have travelled in France. 

I had not been long m the carriage 
when I felt overcome by drowsiness. 
I thought I only closed my eyes for a 
few minutes, nevertheless I was told 
when I awoke, to my great astonishment, 
that I had been asleep for twenty-four 
hours. Well may the old proverb say. 


Hewho sleep*, dines ; for most certainly I 
felt no want of any thing. I was told 
that the town we had last come through 
was Passy, that we were just opposite 
to the convent des Bons Hotwnes, and 
consequently not far from Paris. In 
short, Chaillot soon appeared ; then the 
Petits Cours ; then the Thuilleries ; and 
at last the Pont Royal itself!” 

And thus ends tnerexcursion itself of 
our hero, though the raptures excited 
by his return, and his eager anticipa^ 
tious of the honour of becoming an au- 
thor, are all related by him witn abun- 
dant humour; but perhaps after all 
there is nothing more truly ludicrous in 
his whole account, than the recommen- 
dation of it, which is seriously given by 
a late tourist, one of our own country- 
men, who says, ” All persons who are 
going to visit St. Cloud ought to provide 
themselves at their bookseller *s, with the 
** Voyage de Paris h St. Cloud par mer, et 
Retour de St. Cloud a Paris, par terre”* 
We should like this worthy traveller to 
guide us through Spain in the same 
manner with the aid of Don Quixote’s 
wanderings therein, and particularly of 
that part of his journey which he per- 
forms on the wooden borse, at the re- 
quest of the afflicted Lady Trifaldi. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

Having heard that you are always 
willing to increase the resources of the 
New Monthly Magazine, I beg that 
you will please to take into immediate 
Consideration my pretensions to become 
4 contributor to that amusing miscellany. 
With respect to my school education, 
that is neither here nor there ; colleges, 
you know, are growing every day more 
and more out ot fashion. Tne world is 
beginning to find Cut, with the Citizen 
in the play, that drawing bills in Greek 
4nd Latin will not render them negoci- 
able ; and that Virgil and Horace both 
together would not bail off a ten-pound 
wnt What we want now-ardays is 
real, tangible, touch-and-go, ready-penny 
knowledge ; and provided a man pos- 
sesses this, noboay but the college of 
physicians will ask (Vom what store he 
has taken his peculium. I do not say 
this in disparagement of the two lumi- 


naries of England ; but when a man 

{ happens not to possess any given accom- 
disnment or advantage, be may be al- 
owed to hold it a little cheap in nis own 
defence. Not, however, that my sources 
of information are either few or con- 
temptible. I have served as mate in a 
whaler^ as assistant-surgeon in a march- 
ing regiment ; 1 have been a methodist- 
preacher ; a writing clerk to an eminent 
attorney ; president of a debating club ; 
a strolling actor ; a corrector of the press ; 
a book-keeper in a counting-house; an 
itinerant lecturer in natural philosophy ; 
ciceroni to Polito’s caravan ; and a com- 
poser of poetical advertisements for the 
patent blacking. Having seen so much 
of the world, and dipped so deeply into 
the sciences. I think it a mere sin to 
hide so much light under a bushel, and 
am determined to devote myself wholly 
to literature. My first attempt, I must 
own, was a perfect failure. I engaged 


* Vide Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and Spa, in two Tours during the Summers 
of 1771 and 1816. 
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with a certain editor of a newspaper to 
write down all the literature he disliked 
either upon personal or public grounds ; 
but though in my youth 1 had studied 
rhetoric under the first female professors 
in Billingsgate and the Strand, and was 
almost a match for B D him- 

self, I could not write up, or rather 
down, to the standard of my employer, 
and was dismissed accordingly as unfit 
for service. My next engagement was 
a contract for the alphabetical part of a 
new Encyclopedia, to be published in 
sixpenny numbers ; but letters A and C 
being pre-occupied, I grew disgusted 
with tne narrow sphere of my occupa- 
tion, and after doing three other letters, 

I withdrew from the concern. You 
may perceive then. Sir, that the sphere 
of my utility is not circumscribed ; — 
law, physic, divinity, and trade, are 
equally within my compass. In theatri- 
cal criticism I am quite at home, having 
once written a tragedy myself — (by the 
bye, no one who has not done so can 
know the talent and labour that go to 
write even a bad one.) The best judges 
thought my play not without merit ; but 
as it abounded neither in metaphysics 
nor in supernatural agency, nor made 
sufficient use of the materiel of the 
modem Melpomene, traps, thunder, and 
great bells $ as the style moreover was 
neither Ossian in metre, nor prose run 
mad, the managers refused it. Dis- 
gusted with this ill success, and tired, 
perhaps, of the tragedy of real life of my 
last twelve years, I have now bid a long 
and a lasting adieu to the Muse. As 
far, however, as a song or a satire, a 
sonnet or a charade, I am the humble 
servant of your poetical sheet. With 
these qualifications I flatter myself that 
l am tne very man you want. I could. 
Sir, without loss of time, furnish a very 
pretty series of articles — such as “ Let- 
ters from the Circuit,” “Evenings in 
Warwick-lane,” or “ Horae Apostolicae 
or, if you prefer the fashionable line of 
mysticism and transcendental, what 
think you of “ A Correspondence with 
a German Philosopher on Mesmerism,” 
or “ Imperial Letters to Mad. Krude- 
ner”? Then, Sir, among my MSS. I 
have “ Remarks on the War of the 
Peninsula,” — a capital article, which, if 
Austria marches against Naples, will, 
mutatis mutandis, answer to a T. During 
the season I could engage for a series of 
observations on the Royal Academy and 
Water-colour exhibitions; and though 
with respect to painting 1 am, like 
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Epictetus, more a writer of r&feidb'thfon 
a real cook, yet by dint of i Httfe 'CyeS*- 
dropping in the rooms *6 pfcdk 
artists* opinions of each other’s 1 petfbr- 
mances, 1 could not fail to compose a 
few peppery papers, which (if you are 
not afraid of libel) would throw Pyter 
Pindar into a perfect shade. I have 
likewise in my portfolio, Notes for a 
Voyage to the North Pole, which might 
be ready against the return of the expe- 
dition ; sixty skeleton Hoiuiliei * a 
most ingenious case of Sermons, divided 
by compartments into openings, main 
bodies, and tail-pieces, so contrived tjiat 
any one opening will dovetail with 4nv 
one middle part, and that again witn 
any termination. With the help gf a 
concordance for new texts, you may 
with this machine have a different aer- 
mon for every week of the year. This, 
Sir, was part of my properties in field- 
reaching, and might suit those who 
ave more zeal than talent ; and it 
should be parted with at a reasonable 
rate. I have begun, some rime back, a 
complete course of criticism on the 
Muscc ambulantes of England, including a 
Dissertation on the Origin and Antiqui- 
ties of Street Ballads, with anecdotes of 
the most eminent singers and writers 
in that line j and an appendix, em- 
bracing the literature of Vauxhall: this 
could be finished and shaded to any po- 
litical colour you please at a short no- 
tice. A series of letters from a country 
town would furnish a good vehicle for 
abusing any political or religious party 
— -for crying down one set of men, ana 
raising another ; and it has besides the 
advantage of allowing one to puff one’s 
nearest friends and relations — if, alas ! I 
had any : — this part, however, I can 
dedicate to yourself. Comme il n’est 
pas ndeessaire de tenir lea chose* pour 
en raisonner, as Figaro says, you will 
not think me presumptuous in boasting 
of my “ Letter to an East India Di- 
rector on Paper Currency,” in which I 
can clearly prove that money is not ne- 
cessary to pay debts ; and that if twice 
two be not five, it may, by a little dex- 
terity, be made to exceed four. Tbit 
you might publish, divided into six suc- 
cessive numbers, and it would add great 
weight to your Magazine by the pro- 
fundity of its aigument, and its coinci- 
dence with some of our most accredited 
economists. By the bye. Sir, if on ap- 
proving these suggestions, you would dis- 
charge a small matter that is out against 
me, it would give me a freer access to 
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jqys&etf* ^)4 the haunts Qf this irietropo* the * 
tU # .where interesting matter is to be oblige^ 
picked up for your use. The fa- 
vour of a line, addressed to A. B. at 


coffee-house, will greatly 


Sir, your most devoted and 

faithful Servant, A. 


B. 


FESTIVALS AND CEREMONIES OF THE JAPANESE. 

The Japanese have five grand festival tinuance of good health and happiness, 
days in the course of the year. They are This festival, though fixed for the nrst 
considered as fortunate nays, and were day of the serpent of the 3d month, was 
instituted by the 40th Dairi, Ten-moo- fonnerly celebrated on different days. 


ten-o, in the 6th year Fak-fo , or the year 
6 / 7 - 

The following are a few curious par- 
ticulars respecting these festivals - 

The hrst festival day is called in the 
learned language Zin-zits , or the day of 
man; and in the vulgar language Na- 
nooka Djogooats , which signifies the 7th 
day of the 1st month. 

Ifithe second year Kooan-pe (890) it 
was customary to serve up to the Dairi 
a dish of potage, called Nanakoosa , con- 
sisting of baked rice and seven different 
kinds of roots or vegetables. 

It subsequently, however, became the 
custom merely to present seven kinds of 
vegetables to the Dairi. 

The work entitled L\fo-o-no-ki states, 
that Moorakami-ten-o , on this festival 
day, was in the habit of receiving from 
his wife an offering of the first herbs. 

Sutok-in, the 75th Dairi, composed 
the following lines on the subject of the 
potage made" of rice and vegetables ; the 
stanza consists of thirty-one characters. 

Ki mi ga ta mo 
Na na ttoo na o aa no 
Na na koo na mi 
Na o t*oo mi bo ye noo 
Yo ro tBoo no no fa roo. 

** May it continue to be the custom 
** ten thousand years hence, to gather 
•• seven sorts of vegetables on the morn- 
« ing of the 7th day of the first month, 
“ for the use of the prince l” 

Such is the origin of the festival which 
is celebrated, not only in the palace of 
the Dairi, but throughout the whole 
empire. People regale their friends with 
the potage anove described, and wish 
them a long and happy life. 

The second festival day is called Shok- 
djoo-no-in and Djosi' Djo signifies 
above, first, or beginning y and si means 
serpent : it is therefore the festival of the 
first day of the serpent of the third 
month. The third month was properly 
the month of the dragon ; but this deno- 
mination has been altered, and that sign 
of the zodiac which immediately suc- 
ceeds it has been adopted, to designate 
the month in which the Japanese are 
accustomed to wish their friends a con- 


owing to the continual variation of the 
Japanese calculations. It has since been 
determined that it shall be celebrated on 
the 3d day, which is called Tcho~san, 
twice three, or the 3d of the 3d month. 

It is also called th e. festival qf dolls. 

It is principally intended for the 
amusement of young girls, and hence it 
receives the name 01 Onago-no-sekoo, or 
the festival qf women. In all houses, 
whether belonging to the poor or the 
rich, a little stage is erected about the 
height of a table ; it is covered with a 
red carpet or some coloured material, of 
such value as the family are able to 
afford. On this stage figures and deco- 
rations are placed, representing the. 
court of the Dairi, temples, buildings, 
the Dairi himself, his wives who are 
called Dairi-Bina , and other distinguish- 
ed persons of both sexes : these images 
are called Vina-uingio, or children’s dolls. 
Different kinds of dishes are served up 
to the figures, with the same ceremony 
as is observed in the palace of the Dain, 
and the houses of people of rank : in 
short, they represent the whole interior 
of a house, with all that is necessary in 
the kitchen, &c. By this kind of amuse- 
ment girls are instructed, from their 
earliest childhood, how to become good 
and useful managers of a family. 

An ancient Japanese work mentions, 
that these dolls used to be given to young 
girls as playthings; and that it was cus- 
tomary to blame them for any little fault 
committed by the children, with the 
view of giving the latter an indirect 
lesson. . . 

From the most distant period it has 
been a practice, on the day of this fes- 
tival, to make little cakes of rice and the 
green leaves of the plant called mugwort, 
which are supposed to be efficacious m 
preserving the health. The Japanese 
also drink saki distilled from peach- 
leaves, as peaches are accounted to pos- 
sess the quality of resisting all sorts of 
infections. 

The third grand festival day is the 5 th 
of the 5th month, and is called Tango- 
no-sekoo , or Cho-go-no-sekoo : tan means 
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first, go a hone, and eekoo a festival day ; 
the name therefore signifies the feast of 
the first day of the month of the horse. 
Cho means double, go five, and Cho-go 
the fifth of the fifth month. 

This festival is to boys what the Ona- 
go-no-sekoo is to girls, rrom the first to 
the sixth day of the month, it is the 
practice to fasten flags of silk, cloth, or 
paper, to pieces of bamboo : they are 
usually ornamented with the arms of a 
prince, or of some distinguished officer 
or famous soldier. 

At the court of the Dalri, and in all 
capital cities, these bamboos are fixed 
upon bastions and bulwarks, and in front 
of the palaces. At Naugasaki and some 
other cities, two of these flags are fixed 
up in front of every house, where the 
family consists of boys ; they are called 
No-bort or standards qf war. Over the 
doon of the houses it is also customary 
to hang cutlasses, helmets, bows ana 
arrows, guns, pikes, and other arms, 
made of wood or bamboo, covered with 
paper and varnished. In the apartments 
are ranged the figures of men famous for 
their courage, or knights in full armour : 
these figures are made of wood, and are 
dressed in silk or gold, silver or coloured 
cloth. 

Boys receive, by way of playthings, 
sabres, swords, pikes, bows and arrows, 
and other weapons made of wood or 
bamboo, in order to inspire them, at an 
early penod of life, witn courage and a 
taste tor the military service ; and to fire 
their young hearts with the recollection 
of the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors. 

The swords, which every one may 
have made according to his fancy, are 
called Siobookalana. The word Siotioo has 
a double meaning : it is the name of the 
plant which we call sword-grass, and if 
the word be divided, it will be found to 
consist of sio, signifying to conquer, and 
boo to be conquered. Katana is the com- 
mon word for 6abre. 

The fourth festival is called by the 
Japanese Stts-sek, the seventh evening, 
or Seisek, the evening qf the stars. This 
festival is held on the 7th evening of the 
7th month. It was established in ho- 
nour of two constellations ; namely, 
Tanarbaia , Siok-djo , or Ori-jme, (the 
spinner, the sempstress, the virgin), In* 
kai the feeder of dogs, or Ken-giou , the 
cow-herd. It is founded on a Chinese 
fiction, from which the author of the 
Djoo-tsi-kie has selected the following 
particulars. 

On the east of the milky way, called 


ie* of the Japmneoe. 

by the Chinee* Tmga, and by rite Ja- 
panese Am+w>gamb'*x *h« Rifcerijof 
Heaven, lived Soekrejp, Or Tam-beAt* - a 
lady of exquisite beauty, a *4 the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Heaven^ Inner 
solitude she employed hcfself in /spin- 
ning a fine kind of doth, called iby tbe 
Japanese }Voonmoo*siokeU. no k h ro w to * the 
stuff of vapours Or clouds-} for she 
not waste tier time* in idle abasements, 
or m decorating her person. The em- 
peror, at length} displeased with her 
solitary life, married ner to the geaw» 
of th* constellation Inhai Or Kengioo, 
who lived on the north Of the Ailky 
way. Her new mode of life so pleased 
her, that she soon neglected: her Work. 
This excited the emperor's anger* aod 
he separated her from her husband ; 
but, at the same time} granted them 
permission to meet once a year, namely, 
on the 7th night of the. 7th month. 
These two constellations are ; still* sup- 
posed to preside over the we) fere of i the 
world, and arc held in great veneration 
by the Chinese' and Japanese, who in- 
voke them to obtain die blessing of 
Heaven, long-life, riches, and advance- 
ment in the arts and defences. -Preg- 
nant women solicit their aid in child- 
birth ; young girls pray that th«Jf will 
assist them in their needle*wovu arid 
embroidery ; and boys in thrii mechani- 
cal labours, studies, &e. They present 
to them offerings of Water, fire, intense. 
Bowers, saki, sweetmeats, fecks, needles, 
marriage-hymns. Satinets aud pieofs of 
ornamental writing, according to the 
custom of the country. 

At the court of the Dalri, on the 7th 
night of the month, four tables are Uid 
out in the open air. They are covered 
with offerings of various kinds j together 
with a vase of pure water* ana -nioc 
chandeliers with wax fenere, which are* 
burnt all night. The we&infermcd^||*it 
of the Japanese consider this Chinese 
fiction as derogatory from the respect- 
due to God ; but, in general, they con- 
sider the two constellations above men- 
tioned as having great influence over 
the world. 

On this festival day, it was formerly 
the custom at the court of the Dalri to 
write poems consisting of thirty-one 
characters, on oblong or square pieces 
of coloured paper, which were fastened 
to branches of green bamboo ; and the 
constellations received offering* of five, 
water, scented wax candles, sweetmeats, 
melons, &c. 

The fifth festival day is the 9ih of the 
9th month ; it is called Tckocko-no rf t h ep, 
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#r dbuMe nine. At die court of die 
JDtttrri 14 is customary to drink saki, dis- 
tittod from the flowers of the mother- 
wort; which is supposed to have the 
effect of 'prolon^itig fife. 

T “jAt- Naugosak a fair is held, called by 
the' Japanese Mattovri. Children su- 
frerWy dressed perform dance* in the 
priftelp&t streets in honour of O-sooea- 
Jtfft&V the god of the Sintos. The 
ptieMs* followed by an immense crowd, 
«bn**y th&stattte of the deity to a parti- 
csrtta r quartet of the city, where a grand 
buski&g is erected for its reception. 

' Besides the five grand festivals above 
montioued, another is celebrated on the 
49(h ^of die 7th month, called in the 
learned language JVooran-bon , and in 
^hu^rulgar language, simply bon, which 
signifte* a dish or plate. At this festi- 
val the Japanese make offerings to the 
tottfe of their deceased relations ; it is 
connected with the religion of Shakia, 
which was introduced from China to 
Japan. 

1 The book of hymns, entitled Bouts - 
’ mtsoa-wsorait-bon-kio, which has been 
translated from the Hindoo language 
into the Chinese, contains the fol- 

• The mother of the priest Mok-ren- 
bsekee, who was a disciple of Shakia, 
after her death descended into hell to 
expiate her sins ; there she was doomed 
to endure the severest honger. Her 
son, who by his great teaming had 
acquired a knowledge of the past and 
the future, as wall as of all that was 
doing both in heaven and hell, suc- 
ceeded in conveying her a plate of rice. 
No sooner, however, had she raised it 
to her lips, thati it was converted into 
burning coals. Her son then consulted 
Shakia on the means of releasing her 
from the punishment which she had in- 
curred through her impiety, and he 
received the following answer : — t€ Your 
mother died in a state of revolution 
against the Fotoke , or gods ; your own 
efforts are not sufficient to effect her de- 
liverance ; but, on the 15th day of the 
7th month, assemble the priests toge- 


ther, sing hymns with them, and pre- 
pare an offering of one hundred different 
kinds of meat for the gods.” Mokren 
obeyed, and succeeded in releasing his 
mother. 

On the evenings of the 14th and 
15th, the Japanese hang lanterns on the 
tombs of their deceased relations. At 
Naugasaki the festival commences by 
offering up prayers for the souls of the 
deceased. Green mats are laid down, 
and upon them are placed ears of com 
and millet, baked roots, vegetables, and 
fruits, such as beans, radishes, figs, 
pears, nu$, &c. In die centre stands a 
small vase in which perfumed wood i9 
burnt, and also a bowl of clear water. 
Another vase is filled with branches of 
the tree called Fauna-siba, and other 
beautiful flowers. 

In the evening lanterns are lighted in 
the church-yard in front of every see-sek 
or tomb-stone. They are hung on long 

C ieces of bamboo, and are allowed to 
urn till ten o'clock. A little stone 
dish, filled with pure water, is placed 
in front of the tomb-stone, and on 
either side a goblet either of stone or 
bamboo, with a little green hranch of 
the Fauna-sila tree ; sweetmeats and 
delicacies of various kinds are also placed 
on the tomb. 

The offerings are conveyed to the 
burial-places in little straw boats, with 
sails of paper, silk, or linen ; and at 
Naugasaki these boats are launched on 
the water, with lanterns, or pieces of 
lighted bamboo, fastened to them. 

This festival produces an extremely 
picturesque effect on the outside of the 
city, and at night, during a fresh breeze, 
the illuminated boats, continually in 
motion on the water, form a charming 
* picture. In spite of the vigilance of the 
guards, thousands of poor people plunge 
into the water to collect the tepikkes 
(little copper coins), and other objects 
which are deposited in the boats. Next 
morning any articles of value that re- 
main are taken out, the tide carries the 
boats down to the sea, and thus the 
ceremony ends. 


THE ABBOT.* 

Here is another of the delightful grace, which have charmed us in his 
creations of the Scottish novelist— former romances. Like the best of 
breathing in the same reality — imbued these, it interweaves a tale of private 
with the same gentle spirit-^and touch- fortunes with the events of true, but 
ed and softened by the same poetical most romantic, history. There is in 


c The 44 Abbot,*’ by the author of “ Waverley.” In three volumes ; Edinburgh and 

MOO. 1690. 
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this course, at least as it is pursued by 
our author, much to elevate, to delight, 
and to soften. We do not, as in con- 
templating the stately narratives of the 
historian, seem to look on the great oc- 
currences of the elder time from a phi- 
losophic eminence, whence we can dis- 
cern only the vast masses, the deep sha- 
dows, and the magnificent confusion of 
the scene which he discloses. We live 
in the eventful days, and mingle among 
the breathing persons — tread the green 
sward and sweetly-chequered path of 
private existence, and thence look up 
the statelier avenues on its sides, and 
catch glimpses of the wondrous and 
ever-varying prospect through the grace- 
ful boughs, which overhang its antique, 
yet living, verdure. Some disadvantages 
must, however, be admitted as neces- 
sarily attendant on this mode of blend- 
ing truth with fiction. The chief of 
these is, that the tale can seldom be 
wound up by a catastrophe on which 
our sympathies may repose. If all ter- 
minates happily, for the historic as well 
as the invented characters, we too often 
know that the bliss of the formeT was 
transient, and that the tale is but a 
Apiece cut out, as it were, from a series 
of events proceeding to a tragical or a 
dreary close. Still less are our feelings 
satisfied when the novelist displays the 
wreck of glorious hopes, and tne failure 
of romantic darings, and amidst the 
wide-spread desolation seeks only to 
build up a little fairy bower of private 
happiness, for the lowlier and less in- 
teresting of his characters. 

“ The Abbot ” is professedly a conti- 
nuation of“ The Monastery ” — which we 
do not think an advantage. Its story is 
essentially independent of its predeces- 
sor, and would have been as well con- 
ducted with entirely new characters. 
There is something painful in. the ac- 
quaintance which it forces us to renew 
with old favourites, at an advanced and 
less graceful period of their existence* 
instead of suffering us to think on them 
as flourishing for ever in youth, and 
beauty, and joy. It makes us feel as 
thougn we ourselves had grown old 
with them. Instead of the Halbert Glen- 
dinning of the Monastery, the high- 
souled, and enterprising peasant, fresh 
in hope and exulting, in the first taste 
of love, we. have here the prosperous 
knight, after ten years of married life, 
with a stem air, sobered prospects, and 
enthusiasm chilled into mere prudence 
and resolve. Authors should not thus 
dissolve the charms which they spread 


around us. Who wishes that Richtydr 
son l)ad left us a romance introducing 
Sir Charles Grandison in his old age, 
and the divine Clementina as a super- 
annuated devotee ? It was a piece of 
witty malice in Fielding to bring Pamela 
os Mrs. B. into Joseph Andrews, with 
haughty airs and sicKlyaffectations of 
aristocratic prejudice. The. heroes an4 
heroines, of novels are to us for ever in 
the honeymoon, where i their authors 
leave them. Their course may be to 
us ever beginning afresh — and they 
stand delighted Km the margin of happy 
existence. Their redntrhdnction in the 
wane of life gives us something of the* 
pain which St. Leon felt on his second* 
visit to his children. To think on them 
as yet flourishing in the spring-time of 
felicity, is to experience a return of our 
old sensations when first we became 
acquainted with them ; to see them 
brought before us suddenly altered with 
the changes of years, is to feel more in- 
tensely tne real sadnesses of our flail 
and transitory being. 

The romance before us shews us Sir 
Halbert and his lady settled m the lake- 
girdled castle of A vend, in the tenth 
year since their marriage. Two circum- 
stances cast a shade over their domestic 
comfort — the long and frequentabsences 
of the knight from home, in conse- 
quence of the troubles of the times and 
his connection with the Earl of Murray, 
and tfre want of children. As the lady 
of A vend, in one of her seasons of 
loneliness, walked pensively on the ba^ 
tlements of a range of buildings which 
form the front of the castle, gazing on 
the quiet and golden lake, her attention 
is attracted by a group of sportive chil- 
dren, who were launching a rustic ship 
on the water. Their joyous voices and- 
lightly-bounding forms press on her in 
her childless condition, and while she 
caresses a noble stag-hound by her side* 
site can scarcely help expressing aloud 
the desire she cnerisnes for some higher 
object on which her affections might be 
dilated. At thi9 moment a shnek is 
heard from the playful group j a boy* 
about ten years oi age, had plunged into 
the water to extricate the ship from 
tufts of the water lily, and, after swim- 
ming fearlessly for a time, screamed 
aloud, and appeared in danger of sink- 
ing. \\ hiie toe child is painfully strug- 
gling, the dog swims to his aid, and 
tows him safely to the boat, which 
had been sent to relieve him. He is 
taken into the castle, and there affec- 
tionately tended by the lady of Aveael, 
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Wh6 btfptivhted by his exceeding beauty, 
and rejoicing to nnd a child to tend and 
to’tove, Tesblves to bring Him up in the 
castle. But, Magdalen Graeme his 
grandmother, a ( tall and stately woman, * 
though clad id poor vestments, waits 
tb ascertain his safety. An interview 
between this lofty sibyl and the lady of 
Avenel ensues, which we give at length, 
on account of the vivid idea it affords of 
the former. The l*Jy having asked 
after her name and bmn— 

“ Magdalen Graeme « ray name,** said 
the woman' u 1 come of the Graemes of 
Heathergill, in Nicol-forest, a people of an* 
cient blood.** 

“ And what make you,*’ continued the 
lady, 4 * so far distant from your home ?** 
u I have no home,” said Magdalen 
Grseme, “ it was burnt by your Border- 
riders — my husband and my son were slain 
—there is not a drop’s blood left in the veins 
of any one which is of kin to mine.’* 

h That is no uncommon fate in these 
wild times, and in this unsettled land/* 
said the lady ; “ the English bands have 
been as deeply dyed in our blood as ever 
thosje of Scotsmen have been in yours.** ■ 

“ You have right to say it, lady,” an- 
swered Magdalen Graeme ; “ for men tell 
of a time wheiT this castle was not strong 
enough to save your Father’s life, or to af- 
ford your mother and her infant a place of 
reftigb. — And why ask ye me, then, where- 
fore I dwell not in mine own home, and 
with my own people ?” 

“ It was indeed an idle question, where 
misery so often makes wanderers : but 
wherefore take refuge in a hostile country ?** 
“ My neighbours were Popish and mass- 
mongers.” slid the old woman ; “ it has 
pleased Heaven to give me a clearer sight of 
the gospel, and I have tarried here to enjoy 
the ministry of that worthy man Henry 
Warden, who, to the praise and comfort of 
many, teacheth the Evangel in truth and in 
sincerity.” 

** Arc you poor ?** again demanded the 
Lady of Avenel. 

“ You hear me ask alms of no one,” an- 
swered the Englishwoman. 

Here there was a pause. The manner of 
the woman was, if not disrespectful, at least 
much less than gracious ; and she appeared 
to give no encouragement to farther com- 
munication. The Lady of Avenel renewed 
the conversation on a different topic. 

“ You have heard of the danger in which 
yoar boy has been placed ?” 

“ I have, lady, and how by an especial 
providence he was rescued from death. May 
Heaven make him thankful, and me !” 

What relation do you bear to him ?” 

“ 1 am his grandmother, lady, if it so 
please you ; the only relation he hath left 
upon earth to take charge of him/* 


** The burthen of his maintenance must 
necessarily be grievous to you in your de- 
serted situation,” pursued the lady. 

* I have complained of it to no one,” said 
Magdalen Graeme, with the same unmoved, 
dry, and unconcerned tone of voice - in 
which she had answered all the former 
questions. 

“ If,” said the Lady of Avenel, u your 
grand-child could be received into a noble 
family, would it not advantage both him 
and you ?” 

n Received into a noble family !’* said the 
old woman, drawing herself up, and betid- 
ing her brows until her forehead was wrinkl- 
ed into a frown of unusual severity ; “ and 
for what purpose, 1 pray yon ? — to be my 
lady's page, or my lord's jackman, to eat 
broken victuals and contend with other me- 
nials for the remnants of the master's meal ? 
Would you have him to fan the flies from 
my lady's face while she sleeps, to carry her 
train while she walks, to hand her trencher 
when she feeds, to ride before her on horse- 
back, to walk after her on foot, to sing 
when she lists, and to be silent when she 
bids ? — a very weathercock. Which, though 
famished in appearance with wings and 
plumage, cannot soar into the air— cannot 
fly from the spot where it .is perched, but 
receives all its impulses, and performs all its 
revolutions, obedient to the changeful 
breath of a vain woman ? When the eagle 
of Helvellyn perches on the tower of Laner- 
cost, and turns anil changes to shew how the 
wind sits, Roland Graeme shall be what you 
would make him.” 

The woman spoke with a rapidity and 
vehemence which seemed to have in it a 
touch of insanity ; and a sodden sense of 
the danger to which the child must neces- 
sarily be exposed in the charge of such a 
keeper, increased . the lady’s desire to keep 
him in the castle if possible. 

“ You mistake me, dame,” she said, ad- 
dressing the old woman in a soothing man- 
ner ; “I do not wish your boy tp be in at- 
tendance on myself, but upon the good 
knight, my husband. Were he himself the 
son of a belted earl, he could not better be 
trained to arms, and all that befits a gentle- 
man, than by the instructions and discipline 
of Sir Halbert Glendmning.” 

“ Ay,” answered the old woman in the 
same style of bitter irony, “ I know the 
wages of that service j — a curse when the 
corslet is not sufficiently brightened, — a 
blow when the girth is not tightly drawn* — 
to be beaten because the hounds are at fault, 
— to be reviled because the foray is unsuc- 
cessful, — to stain his hands, for the master’s 
bidding, in the blood alike of beast and of 
roan, — to be a butcher of harmless deer, a 
murderer and defacer of God’s own image, 
not at his own pleasure, but at that of nis 
lord ; to live a brawling ruffian, and a com- 
mon stabber, — exposed to heat, to cold, to 
want of food, to all the privations of an an- 
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choret, not for the love of God, but for the 
service of Satan, — to die by the gibbet, or 
in some obscure skirmish, — to sleep out his 
life in carnal security, and to awake in the 
eternal fire, which is never quenched.” 

44 Nay,” said the Lady of Avenel, “ but to 
such unhallowed course of life your grand- 
son will not be here exposed. My husband 
is just and kind to those who live under his 
banner ; and you yourself well know, that 
youth have here a strict as well as a good 
preceptor in the person of our chaplain.” 

The old woman appeared to pause. 

“ You have named,” she said, “ the only 
circumstance which can move me. 1 must 
soon onward, the vision has said it*— l must 
not tarry in the same spot — 1 must on — I 
roust on, it is my weird.~*Swear, then, that 
you will protect the boy as if he were your 
own, until 1 return hither and claim him, 
and 1 will consent for a space to part with 
him. But especially swear, he shall not 
lack the instruction of the godly man who 
hath placed the go6 pel-truth high above 
these idolatrous shavelings, the monks and 
friars.” 

44 Be satisfied, dame,” said the Lady of 
Avenel ; 44 the boy shall have as much care 
as if he were born of my own blood. Will 
you see him now ?” 

“ No,” answered the old woman, sternly; 
44 to part is enough. I go forth on my own 
mission. I will not soften my heart by 
useless tears and wailings, as one that is not 
called to a duty.” 

14 Will you not accept of something to aid 
you in your pilgrimage?” said the Lady of 
Avenel, putting into her hand two crowns 
of the sun. The old woman flung them 
down on the table. 

4 ‘ Am I of the race of Cam,” she said, 
u proud lady, that you offer me gold in ex- 
change for my own flesh and blood ?” 

44 I had no such meaning,” said the lady 
gfently ; 44 nor am 1 the proud woman you 
term me. Alas! my own fortunes might 
have taught me humility, even had it not 
been born with me.” 

The old woman seemed somewhat to relax 
her tone of severity. 

44 You arc of gentle blood,” she said, 
44 else we had not parleyed thus long toge- 
ther. — You are of gentle blood, and to 
such," she added, drawing up her tall form 
as she spoke, 44 pride is as graceful as is the 
plume upon the bonnet. But, for these 
pieces of gold, lady, you must needs resume 
them. 1 need not money. I am well pro- 
vided ; and 1 may not care for myself, nor 
think how, or by whom, I shall be sustain- 
ed. Farewell, and keep your word. Cause 
your gates to be opened, and your bridges to 
be lowered. I will set forward this very 
night. When I come again,' 1 will demand 
from yon a strict account, for I have left 
with you the jewel of my life! Sleep will 
visit me but in snatches, food will not re- 
fresh me, rest will not restore my srrength, 


until I see Roland Giwtte. Once move* 
farewell.” 

44 Make your obeisance, dame,** said Li- 
lias to Magdalen Graeme, as she retired, 
44 make your obeisance to her ladyship, and 
thank her for her goodness, as is but fitting 
and right.” 

The old woman turned short round on the 
officious waiting-maid. 44 Let her make her 
obeisance to me then, and 1 will return it. 
Why should I bend to her ? — is it it* 

her kirtle is of silk, and mine of blue locker* 
am ? — Go to, my lady’s waiting- woman. 
Know that the rank of the man rates that of 
the wife, and that she who marries achurl’s 
son, were she a king’s daughter, is but a 
peasant’s bride.” 

Roland Graeme, the child thus intro- 
duced to the castle, grows up in favour 
of the lady, but with little shew of re- 
gard from her husband. Thus he pass- 
ed his boyhood, attending on his lady 
as a page, with little regular instruction 
or controul, proud, gallant, and adven- 
turous, envied and disliked by the ser- 
vants, and admired by the surrounding 
peasantry. An irruption of his insolent 
petulance brings on a quarrel between 
him and Adam Woodcock the falconer, 
which incites Henry Warden, who re- 
sides at the castle as chaplain, to give a 
public rebuke to the impetuous page. 
This produces no beneficial impression 
on the youth, who rushes from his seat, 
hastily crosses the chapel, and violently 
throws the door after him. He n 
shortly after summoned to attend bis 
mistress ; when his fate is decided by an 
interview, the account of which we 
will extract as one of the most vivid 
scenes which our author has set before 
us. 


44 Roland Graeme entered the apartment 
with a loftier mien, and somewhat a higher 
colour than his wont ; there was embarrass- 
ment in his manner, but it was neither that 
of fear nor of penitence. 

44 Young man,” said the lady, 44 what trow 
you am I to think of your conduct this 
day ?” 

44 If it has offended you, madam, I am 
deeply grieved,” replied the youth. 

44 To have offended me alone,” replied the 
lady, 44 were but little — You have been guilty 
of conduct which will highly offend your 
master— of violence to your fellow-servants, 
and of disrespect to God himself, in the per- 
son of his ambassador.” 

44 Permit me again to reply,” said the 
page, 44 that if I have offended my only mis- 
tress, friend, and benefactress, it includes 
the sum of my guilt, and deserves the sum 
of my penitence. — Sir Halbert Glendinning 
calls me not servant, nor do I call him mas* 
ter — he is not entitled to blame me for dtfw» 
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rising an insolent groom — nor do I fear the 
wrath of heaven for treating with scorn the 
unauthorized interference of a meddling 
preacher.” 

The Lady of Avenel had before this seen 
symptoms in her favourite of boyish petu- 
lance, and of impatience of censure or re- 
proof. But his present demeanour was of 
a graver and more determined character, 
and she was for a moment at a loss bow she 
should treat the youth, who seemed to have 
at once assumed the character not only of 
a man, but of a bold and determined one. 
She paused an instant, and then assuming 
the dignity which was natural to her, she 
said, “ Is it to me, Roland, that you hold 
this language ? Is it for the purpose of 
makin g me repeat the favour 1 have shewn 
you, that you declare yoursel^Ufdependent, 
both of an earthly and a heavenly master ? 
Have you forgotten what you were, and 
to what the loss of my protection would 
speedily again reduce you ?” 

44 Lady,” said the page, 44 I have forgot 
nothing. I remember but too much. I 
know, that but for you, 1 should have pe : 
fished in yon blue waves,” pointing as he 
spoke to the lake, which was seen through 
the Window, agitated by the western wind. 
“ Your goodness has gone farther, madam — 
you have. protected me against the malice of 
others, and against my own folly. You are 
free, if you are willing, to abandon the or- 
phan you have reared. You have left no- 
thing undone by him, and he complains of 
nothing. And yet, lady, do not think I 
have been ungrateful — I have endured some- 
thing on my part, which I would have 
borne for the sake of no one but my bene- 
factress.” 

44 For my sake !” said the lady ; 44 and 
what is it thait I can have subjected you to 
endure, which can be remembered with 
other feelings than those of thanks and gra- 
titude ?” 

44 You are too just, madam, to require me 
to be thankful for the cold neglect with 
which your husband has uniformly treated 
me — neglect not unmingled with fixed aver- 
sion. You are too just, madam, to require 
me to be grateful for the constant and un- 
ceasing marks of scorn and malevolence 
with which I have been treated by others, 
or for such a homily as that with which 
your reverend chaplain has, at my expense, 
this very day regaled the assembled house- 
hold.” 

44 Heard mortal ears the like of this !” 
said the wkitfog-maid, with her hands ex- 
panded, and her eyes turned up to heaven } 
“ he speaks as if he were son of an earl, or of 
a belted knight the least penny.” 

The page glanced on her a look of su- 
preme contempt, but vouchsafed no other 
answer. His mistress, who began to fed 
herself seriously offended, and yet sorry for 
the youth's folly, took up the same tone. 

44 Indeed, Roland, you forget yourself so 
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strangely,” said she, 44 that you will tempt 
me to take serious measures to lower you 
in your own opinion, by reducing you to 
your proper station in society.” 

“ And that,” added Lilias, 44 would be 
best done by turning him out the same beg- 
gar's bfat that your ladyship took him in.” 

“ Lilias speaks too rudely,” continued the 
lady, 44 but she has spoken the truth, young 
man ; nor do I think I ought to spare that 
pride which hath so completely turned your 
head. Yoh have been tricked up with fine 
garments, and treated like the son of a gen- 
tleman, until you have forgot the fountain 
of your churlish blood.” 

44 Craving your pardon, most honourable 
madam, Lilias hath not spoken truth, nor 
does your ladyship know aught of my de- 
scent, which should entitle you to treat it 
with such decided scorn. I am no beggar** 
brat — my grandmother begged from no one, 
here nor elsewhere — she would have perish- 
ed sooner on the bare moor. We were har- 
ried out and driven from our home — a chance 
Which has happed elsewhere, and to others. 
Avenel Castle, with its lake and its towers. 
Was not at all times able to protect its in- 
habitants from want and desolation.” 

44 Hear but his assurance !” said Lilias, 
4< he upbraids my lady with the distresses of 
her family !” 

44 It had indeed been a theme more grate- 
fully spared,” said the lady, affected never- 
theless with the allusion. 

44 It was necessary, madam, for my vindi- 
cation,” said the page, 44 or I had not even 
hinted at a word that might give you pain. 
But believe, honoured lady, I am of no 
churl’s blood. My proper descent I know 
not ; but my Only relation has said, and my 
heart has echoed it back and attested the 
truth, that I am sprung of gentle blood, and 
deserve gentle usage.” 

44 And upon an assurance so vague as 
this,” said the lady, 44 do you propose to ex- 
pect all the regard, all the privilege*, due to 
high rank and to distinguished birth, and be- 
come a contender for privileges which arc 
only due to the noble ? Go to, sir, know 
yourself, or the master of the household 
shall make you know you are liable to the 
scourge as a malapert boy. You have tasted 
too little the discipline fit for your age and 
station.” 

44 The master of the household shall taste 
of my dagger, ere I taste of his discipline,” 
said the page, giving way to his restrained 
passion. 44 Lady, I have been too long the 
vassal of a pantoufle, and the slave of a sil- 
ver whistle. You must find some other to 
answer your call ; and let him be of birth 
and spirit mean enough to brook the scorn 
of your menials, and to call a church vassal 
his master.” 

44 1 have deserved this insult,” said the 
lady, colouring deeply, 44 for so long en- 
during and fostering your petulance. Be- 
gone, sir. Leave this castle to-night — I will 
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•end you the means of subsisting yourself 
till you find some honest mode of support, 
though l fear your imaginary grandeur will 
be above all others, save those of rapine and 
violence. Begone, sir, and see my face no 
more.” 

The page threw himself at her feet in an 
agony of sorrow. “ My dear and honoured 
mistress — " he said, but was unable to bring 
out another syllable. 

“ Arise, sir/* said the lady, u and let go 
my mantle — hypocrisy is a poor cloak for 
ingratitude." 

“ I am incapable of either, madam,’* said 
the page, springing up with the exchange of 
passion which belonged to his rapid and im- 
petuous temper. M Think not 1 meant to 
implore permission to reside here ; it has 
een long my determination to leave Avcnel, 
and I will never forgive myself for having 
permitted you to say the word begone, ere I 
said, * I leave you/ I did but kneel to ask 
your forgiveness for an ill-considered word 
used in the height of my displeasure, but 
which ill became my mouth, as addressed to 
you. Other grace I asked not — you have 
done much for me — but I repeat, that you 
better know what you yourself have done, 
than what 1 have suffered." 

“ Roland," said the lady, somewhat ap- 
peased and relenting towards her favourite, 
“ you had me to appeal to when you were 
aggrieved. You were neither called upon 
to suffer wrong, npr entitled to resent it, 
.when you were under my protection.” 

“ And what," said the youth, “ if I sus- 
tained wrong from those you loved and fa- 
voured, was 1 to disturb voui peace with idle 
tale-bearings and eternal complaints ? No, 
madam ; I have borne my own burden in 
silence, and without disturbing you with 
murmurs ; and the respect which you accuse 
me of wanting, furnishes the only reason 
why I have neither appealed to you, nor 
taken vengeance at my own hand in a man- 
ner far more effectual. It is well, however, 
that we part. I was not bom to be a sti- 
pendiary, favoured by his mistress, until 
ruined by the calumnies of others. May 
Heaven multiply its choicest blessings on 
your honoured head ; and, for your sake, 
upon all that are dear to you !" 

He was about to leave the apartment, 
when the lady called on him to return. He 
stood still, while she thus addressed him : 
“ It was not my intention, nor would it be 
just, even in the height of my displeasure, to 
dismiss you without the means of support ; 
take this purse of gold." 

“ Forgive me, lady," said the boy, “ and 
let me go hence with the consciousness that 
I have not been degraded to the point of ac- 
cepting alms. If my poor services can be 
placed against the expense of my apparel 
and ray maintenance, I only remain debtor 
to you for my life, and that alone is a debt 
which I can never repay ; put up then that 
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purse, and only say, instead, that you do not 

part from me in anger.” 

“ No, not in anger," said the lady, “ in 
sorrow rather for your wilfulness ; but take 
the gold, you cannot but need it." 

“ May God evermore bless you for the 
kind tone and the kind word ; but the gold 
I cannot take. 1 am able of body, and do 
not lack friends so wholly as you may think ; 
for the time may come that I may yet shew 
myself more thankful than by mere words.’* 
He threw himself oq his knees, kissed the 
hand which she did not withdraw, and then 
hastily left the apartment. 

Lilias, for a moment or two, kept her eye 
fixed on her mistress, who looked so un- 
usually pale, that she seemed about to faint ; 
but the lady instantly recovered herself, and 
declining assistance which her attend- 
ant offered ner, walked to her own apart- 
ment. 

Roland quits the castle, and leaves a 
string of golden beads behind, which 
discloses his secret attachment to the ca- 
tholic faith. This his mysterious grand- 
mother had exhorted nim secretly to 
cherish, and he had obeyed her rather 
in dislike to the straitlaced puritanism of 
Henry Warden, than from any deeply- 
rooted love to the elder creed. Now, 
at once forlorn and free, he seeks the 
well of St. Cuthbert, where a holy man 
was wont to reside, from whom he 
hoped protection, until he could send 
to the monastery, w’here Edward Glerr- 
dinning, under the name of Father 
Ambrose, still resided. He finds this 
little sanctuary deserted and spoiled by 
violence — the spring half choaked — the 
altar thrown down—the huge stone cru- 
cifix broken in pieces — and the whole 
spot covered witn the marks of recent 
desolation. He determines, at least, to 
raise the fragments of the holy emblem, 
and succeeds better than his hopes. 
While he is engaged in this pious of- 
fice, Magdalen Gneme suddenly ap- 
pears, and rejoices thus to meet again 
the grand-child from whom she had s6 
long been parted. She addresses him 
in mysterious language, as one destined 
for some high and perilous mission ; 
and while she tends him with maternal 
fondness, asserts a claim to his unques- 
tioning acquiescence in her will, wnich 
he is ill-disposed to yield. He suffers 
her, however, to guide him, on the fol- 
lowing day, to an old convent, where 
the abbess and her niece yet lingered, 
after the forcible dispersion of the rest 
of the sisterhood. The two old women 
express the strange design of leaving the 
youth and maiden together to become 
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better aeqdttih ted, as they are to be fel- 
low-labourers in the same cause ; and 
accordingly the page is suffered to talk 
with Catherine Seyton, a strange laugh- 
ing and bantering girl, who proves the 
heroine of the tale. In the morning, 
Roland leaves the convent with his 
aged guide, for the monastery of Kenna- 

S uhatr, sustained by the hope of seeing 
'atherine Seyton at Edinburgh, whi- 
ther they were afterwards to travel. 
When they reach the monastery, they 
find its few inmates installing “ with 
maimed rites” father Ambrose in the 
dignity of abbot, Eustace having recent- 
ly died, and the office being of far more 
peril than authority or grandeur. While 
they are thus piously attempting to sus- 
tain their persecuted religion, a band of 
peasants rush in wild uproar, with gro- 
tesque masks and strange habiliments, 
to Durlesque the ceremony, not so 
much in Protestant bigotry; as in the 
spirit of old frolics, which had been un- 
wisely permitted by the Roman church 
in the plenitude of its power. During 
the confusion. Sir Halbert Gl/endinning 
arrives — commands his vassals to make 
merry elsewhere — and recognizes Ro- 
land, whom Jie bespeaks with kindness, 
and dismisses with Adam Woodcock to 
Edinburgh, on a commission to his pa- 
tron, Murray, then Regent of Scotland. 
Light of heart, Roland arrives at Edin- 
burgh, where he has the good fortune 
to rescue the Earl of Seyton from an 
affray, and to see Catherine, for an in- 
stant, in her father’s house, whither he 
had rashly pursued her. He has also a 
strange encounter at the hostelry of St. 
Michael’s, with a youth whom he firmly 
believes to be Catherine Seyton in dis- 
guise, and from whom he receives a 
short but beautifully wrought sword, 
with an injunction that he shall not 
unsheath it until commanded by his 
rightful sovereign. At length ne is 
sent by Murray to Lochleven — the cas- 
tle of the Douglasses, where Mary of 
Scotland was confined — ostensibly to 
serve that unhappy lady as a page, but 
really as a spy on her actions. At Loch- 
leveu he meets Catherine attendant on 
the queen, and witnesses the deeply in- 
teresting scenes in which Mary resigns 
her crown, to which she is directed by 
a scroll concealed within the sheath of 
Roland’s mysterious sword. The fol- 
lowing is the picture of the first audi- 
ence of the messengers from the Regent 
with the Queen whom they were com- 
missioned to depose : — 


H At this moment the door of the inner 
apartment opened, and Queen Mary pre- 
sented herself, advancing with an air of pe- 
culiar grace and majesty, and seeming to- 
tally unruffled, either by the visit, or by the 
rude manner in which it had been enforced. 
Her dress was a robe of black velvet; a 
small ruff, open in front, gave a full view of 
her beautifully formed chin and neck, but 
veiled the bosom. On her head she wore a 
small cap of lace, and a transparent white 
veil hung from her shoulders over the long 
black robe, in large loose folds, so that it 
could be drawn at pleasure over the face and 
person. She wore a cross of gold around 
her neck, and had her rosary of gold and 
ebony hanging from her girdle. She was 
closely followed by her two ladies, who re- 
mained standing behind her during the con- 
ference. Even Lord Lindesay, though the 
rudest noble of that rude age, was surprised 
into something like respect by the uncon- 
cerned and majestic mien of her, whom he 
had expected to find frantic with impotent 
passion, or dissolved in useless and vain sor- 
row, or overwhelmed with the fears likely in 
such a situation to assail fallen royalty. 

“ We fear we have detained you, my 
Lord of Lindesay/' said the Queen, while 
she courtsied with dignity in answer to his 
reluctant obeisance ; “ but a female does 
not willingly receive her visitors without 
some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, 
my lord, are less dependent on such ceic- 
monies.” 

Lord Lindesay, casting his eye down on 
his own travel-stained and disordered dress, 
muttered something of a hasty journey, and 
the Queen paid her greeting to Sir Robert 
Melville with courtesy, and even, as it 
seemed, with kindness. There was then a 
dead pause, during which Lindesay looked 
towards the door, as if expecting with impa- 
tience the colleague of their embassy. The 
Queen alone was entirely unembarrassed, 
and, as if to break the silence, she addressed 
Lord Lindesay, with a glance at the large 
and cumbrous sword which he wore, as 
already mentioned, hanging from his neck. 

“ You have there a trusty and a weighty 
travelling companion, my lord. I trust you 
expected to meet with no enemy here, 
against whom such a formidable weapon 
could be necessary ? It is, methinks, some- 
what a singular ornament for a court, though 
1 am, as I well need to be, too much of a 
Stuart to fear a sword.” 

“ It is not the first time, madam,” replied 
Lindesay, bringing round the weapon so as 
to rest its point on the ground, and leaning 
one hand on the huge cross-handle, u it is 
not the first time that this weapon has in- 
truded itself into the presence ot the House 
of Stuart.” 

“ Possibly, my lord,” replied the Queen , 
u it may have done service to my ancestors 
—Your ancestors were men of lovalty.” 

“ Ay, madam,” replied he, “ service it 
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hath done; but such as kings love neither 
to acknowledge nor to reward. It was th# 
service which the knife renders to the tree 
when trimming it to the quick, and deprive 
ing it of the superfluous growth of rank and 
unfruitful suckers, which rob it of nourish* 
ment.” 

44 You talk riddles, my lord,” said Mary ; 
44 I will hope the explanation carries no- 
thing insulting with it.” 

“ You shall judge, madam,” answered 
Lindesay. 44 With this good sword was 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, girded 
on the memorable day when he acquired 
the name of Bell-the-Cat, for dragging from 
the presence of your great-grandfather, the 
third James of the race, a crew of minions, 
flatterers, and favourites, whom he hanged 
over the bridge of Lauder, as a warning to 
such reptiles how they approach a Scottish 
throne. With this same weapon, the same 
inflexible champion of Scottish honour and 
nobility slew at one blow Spens of Kilspin- 
die, a courtier of your grandfather James 
the Fourth, who had dared to speak lightly 
of him in the royal presence. They fought 
near the brook of Fala; and Bell-the-Cat, 
with this blade, sheared through the thigh 
of his opponent, and lopped the limb as 
easily as a shepherd’s boy slices a twig from 
a sapling.” 

“ My lord,” replied the Queen, redden- 
ing, “ ray nerves are too good to be alarmed 
even by this terrible history. — May I ask 
how a blade so illustrious passed from the 
House of Douglas to that of Lindesay? — 
Methinks it should have been preserved as a 
consecrated relique, by a family who have 
held all that they could do against their 
king, to be done in favour of their country.” 

44 Nay, madam,” said Melville, anxiously 
interfering, 44 ask not that question of Lord 
Lindesay — And you, my lord, for shame — 
for decency — forbear to reply to it.” 

“ It is time that this lady should hear the 
truth,” replied Lindesay. 

“ And be assured that she will be moved 
to anger by none that you can tell her, my 
lord. There are cases in which just scorn 
has always the mastery over just anger.” 

44 Then know,” said Lindesay, 44 that 
upon the field of Carberry-hill, when that 
false and infamous traitor and murtherer, 
James, sometime Earl of Both well, and 
nick-named Duke of Orkney, offered to do 
personal battle with any of the associated 
nobles who came to drag him to justice, I 
accepted his challenge, and was by the noble 
Earl of Morton gifted with this good sword 
that I might therewith fight it out — Ah ! so 
help me heaven, had his presumption been 
one grain more, or his cowardice one grain 
less, I should have done such work with 
this good steel on his traitorous corpse, that 
the hounds and carrion-crows should have 
found their morsels daintily carved to their 
use ’.” 

The Queen’s courage well nigh gave way 


* to the mention of BothweU's nfcrae— a ruupe 
connected with such a train of guilt, shanft, 
and disaster. But the prolonged boast of 
Lindesay gave her time to rally herself, and 
to answer with an appearance pf^pold con- 
tempt — 44 It is easy to slay- an enemy who 
enters not the lists. But had Mary Stuart 
inherited her father’s sword as well as his 
sceptre, the boldest of her rebels should 
not upon that day have complained that 
they had no one to cope withal. Your 
lordship will forgive me if I abridge thin 
conference. A brief description of a bloody 
fight is long enough to satisfy a lady's cu- 
riosity ; and unless my Lord of Lindesay has 
something more important to tell us than of 
the deeds which old Bell-the-Cat achieved, 
and how he would himself have emulated 
them, had time and tide permitted, we will 
retire to our private apartment, and you, 
Fleming, shall finish reading to us yonder 
little treatise Des Rhodomantades Espag- 
nolles.” 

44 Tarry, madam,” said Lindesay, his com- 
plexion reddening in his turn ; 44 1 know 
your quick wit too well of old to have 
sought an interview that you might sharpen 
its edge at the expense of my honour. 
Lord Ruthven and myself, with Sir Robert 
Melville as a concurrent, come to your 
Grace on the part of the Secret Council, to 
tender to you what much concerns the safety 
of your own life and the welfare of the 
State.” 

44 The Secret Council ?” said the Queen ; 
44 by what powers can it subsist or act, 
while I, from whom it holds its character, 
am here detained under unjust restraint ? 
But it matters not — what concerns the wel- 
fare of Scotland shall be acceptable to Mary 
Stuart, come from whatsoever quarter it will 
— and for what concerns her own life, she 
has lived long enough to be weary of it, even 
at the age of twenty-five. — Where is your 
colleague, my lord — why tarries he ?” 

44 He comes, madam,” said Melville, and 
Lord Ruthven entered at the instant, hold- 
ing in his hand a packet. As the Queen 
returned his salutation she became deadly 
pale, but instantly recovered herself by dint 
of strong and sudden resolution, just as the 
noble, whose appearance seemed to excite 
such emotions in her bosom, entered the 
apartment in company with George Dou- 
glas, the youngest, son of the Knight of 
Lochlcven, who, during the absence of his 
father and brethren, acted as Seneschal of 
the Castle, under the direction of the elder 
Lady Lochleven, his father's mother. 

Roland soon finds himself in a situa- 
tion which would have embarrassed a 
youth of principle. He is not, however, 
greatly distressed by conflicting duties, 
but urged by pity for the Queen, and 
love for her attendant, becomes a party 
to her plans of escape. These, aided 
by George Douglas, the grandson of 
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the Lady of Lochleven, who cherishes a 
deep, though hopeless passion for the love* 
ly captive, are finally successful, chiefly 
through the ingenuity of Roland. After 
the escape, the novel follows the for- 
tunes ef'Mary' until the defeat of her 
army and her flight into England* 
where 6he was to meet with so wretch- 
ed a fate. The infeiior persons, how- 
ever, are made happy. Roland is dis- 
covered to be the legitimate son of 
Julian Avenel — is recognised as the heir 
of Sir Halbert Glendinning — and is mar- 
ried to Catherine, whose liveliest pranks 
appear to have been played off hy her 
brother Henry, who resembles her as 
Sebastian does Viola. After this union, 
the White Lady of Avenel — whom our 
readers will remember in the Mona^ 
tery , — “ is seen to sport by her haunted 
well, with a zone of gold around her 
bosom as broad as the baldric of an 
earl.” 

This is, we are aware, but a meagre 
sketch of the plot of The Abbot — but 
we regret our defects the less, as most 
of our readers have doubtless read it 
for themselves ; and a little will suffice 
to recal its principal features to their 
memory. Tne work is, we think, on 
the whole, more equable than most of 
the productions of its author. It has 
fewer either of stoopings m uprisings — 
less of merely wearisome detail, and 
scarcely any of those grand and unfor- 
gotten scenes which chequer his earlier 
romances. It has nothing in it at all 
comparable to the sublime and affecting 
scenes at Carlisle in Waverley — to the 
pictures in Guy Mannering, which 
Meg Merrilies dignifies — to the com- 
ing in of the sea, or the last moments 
of Elspeth, in The Antiquary — to the 
romantic majesties and humanities of 
Rob Roy-— to the battle of Loudon-hill, 
or the perils of Morton among the Co- 
venanters, in Old Mortality — to the sweet 
heroism of Jenny Deans, or the na- 
tural loveliness of the lily of St. Leo- 
nard’s, in The Heart of Mia Lothian — or 
to the magnificently awful scenes with 
which The Bride of Lammermuir closes. 
Perhaps even The Monastery has fea- 
tures of more “ mark and likelihood” 
than The Abbot, in the frank-hearted 
Mysie Happer, and the delicate fantasies 
breathed forth by the White Lady of 
Avenel. But there is in this novel an 
interest more gentle, more continuous, 
and more unbroken, than in any by 
which it has been preceded. Its style, in 
the narrative and reflective passages, has 
more of elegance than its author has 


hitherto deigned to preserve. While he 
acknowledges the practical benefits of 
the Reformation, be dwells fondly and 
pensively on the decaying symbols of 
the Catholic religion, ana treats with 
due philosophic gentleness the ancient 
and wide-spread errors of hi^ species. 
No one has better exemplified the truth 
that man does not live alone on that 
which satisfies his reason, but requires 
objects on which he may repose his 
imagination and his affections. He looks 
tenderly on all -that man has venerated ; 
and ever finds in it something to excite 
new love and veneration, if not for the 
objects of respect, at least for their 
reverers. 

The Abbot is perhaps scarcely equal 
to most of its predecessors in the spirit 
and reality of its persons. There is, in- 
deed, great skill, and singular forbear- 
ance, in the manner in which it treats 
the character of the lovely and ill-fated 
Queen. This celebrated woman has 
had so many incorrigible foes and te- 
dious champions — has given occasion to 
so much wretched sophistry and weari- 
some display of antiquarian research — 
that her name seemed rather fitted to 
“ point a moral ” than to “ adorn a 
tale.” But our author has managed 
her introduction so exquisitely — has been 
so chary of the glimpses which he has 
permitted us to snatch of her antique 
loveliness— and has breathed around ner 
so sweet and feminine a grace, that she 
seems as fresh to us as though we now 
were first acquainted with ner beauty 
and her sufferings. She captivates here 
in spite of her controversial advocates. 
We know not any modem work which 
gives with so little seeming effort, the 
feeling of grace so womanly, and of 
beauty so unspeakably ravishing. We 
treat the stories of her guilt as idle tales, 
without desiring other conviction than 
that which we feel in her looks — con- 
fiding in the truth of nature — and cer- 
tain that she would not so err from her- 
self, as to “ embower the spirit of a 
fiend, in mortal paradise of such sweet 
flesh.” Catherine Seyton, the regular 
heroine, is veiy inferior. She is a strange 
problem, and not worth the solving. 
The author vexes us by attributing to 
her wild extravagances, and then ex- 
plaining that they were really played off 
by her twin brother. We suspect this 
solution to be an after-thought, and 
think any one who attentively examines 
the story will agree that this is probable. 
The novelist, we conceive, had formed 
a vagpe, idea of an original character. 
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whose female softness anti modesty 
should be overcome by high enthusiasm 
and singular fortune, and who, thus 
unhinged, should seek refuge in a bois- 
terous vivacity, and affected manliness 
of demeanour. But wanting the power, 
or the time, to finish oft’ the nice and 
reconciling shades of his portraiture, he 
had recourse to attributing to the brother 
all which he could not readily explain 
in the sister. The scene at the rustic 
fair, in particular, could scarcely have 
been planned with the idea that the 
dancer in a female dress, who, though 
with a face concealed, was taken for a 
beautiful woman, was really a daring 
and impetuous soldier. Whether our 
conjecture be correct or otherwise, the 
scenes as at present explained, are very 
unpleasant blemishes. Roland Graeme 
is one of the least admirable of heroes. 
He is froward, insolent, and imperious, 
without any of the gentleness ot huma- 
nity to atone for the want of rigid and 
unbending principle. Yet he is one of 
the most vivid of the author’s portraits, 
full of the spirit of lusty life, of youth 
rejoicing in its strength, and of hope 
which fortune has no power to destroy. 
We seem to behold him with the holy 
branch in his cap, light and careless as 
the feather on the breeze, bounding on 
from novelty to novelty, incapable of 
remorse for the past or dread of the fu- 
ture. Magdalen Graeme, though scarce- 
ly a character, is a very striking figure 
in the romance — always appearing with 
great theatrical effect, and in a pictu- 
resque attitude — and thrilling us by her 
passionate lamentations over the decay 
of her faith, which are softened by her 
fond affection for her foster child. She 
is not, however, at all comparable to 
Elspeth or Meg Merniies. Adam 
Woodcock is very slightly marked — the 
Abbot not at all, though he gives the 
work its title. George Douglas is a noble 
sketch, but it is no more. Surely the 
author might have found a source of the 
highest interest in the still and deep pas- 
sion of that Scotish noble, which led 


him, the contemplative, the reserved, 
and the proud, joyfully to resign family, 
fortune, life, and renown, for the deli- 
verance of a Queen from whom he had 
no hope of requital 1 

Rare as is our author’s faculty of ob- 
servation, and felicitously as he employs 
its results, we think his power of crea- 
ting and vivifying characters, has some- 
times been the subject of excessive eu- 
logy. He has been compared, in this 
plastic art, to Shakspeare, as though he 
were only inferior to him in wanting the 
graces of poetry. This appears to us an 
error, which even national partialities 
can hardly excuse. The very strict 
keeping of all the persons in the romances 
— the very marked characteristic features 
©fall their speeches, even on trifling oc- 
casions — which seems so palpably to de- 
fine them — are proofs of the vast inferi- 
ority of their author to the poet with 
whom some have dared to compare him. 
There is nothing of this singleness either 
in the moral or the physical creations of 
nature. There is more of colours and 
lines which are universal — more inter- 
mixture of shade with shade — more of 
gentle connexion and all-pervading har- 
mony throughout ev ery scene — than the 
novelist can afford to suffer. He is com- 
pelled perpetually to discriminate his 
persons by fear lest bis readers should 
confound them. They alwjvs seem 
conscious of their vocation, and appear 
almost as if they were acting parts, and 
anxious at every moment not to forget 
their cue, or deviate from the peculiari- 
ties allotted to them. Shakspeare had 
not need of this wearisome jealousy. 
He could permit each trait gradually to 
spread over the surface of the character, 
without fear that it would lose its colour- 
ing. He did not tremble lest his persons 
should lose their individuality, by the 
predominance of universal qualities. His 
ersons, therefore, while they can never 
e confounded, appear in the easy neg- 
ligence of nature — partake largely in ge- 
neral qualities — and excite universal 
sympathies. 


MEMOIR OF FRANCIS CHANTREY, ESQ. R. A. 

CtVITH A PORTRAIT^ 

Among the great names which do those principles which they found esta- 
honour to their country, none are more blished, must be content to rank in our 
entitled to its admiration and gratitude admiration second to the creative minds 
than those of the men who nave in- which taught them this use of their fn- 
vented or restored useful or agreeable culties. But the individual whose power-' 
arts. The most skilful professors who ful genius discovers and removes the nr-. 
nave excelled m reducing to practice rojrg and prejudices which impede the 
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progress of t? noble art— who clears its 
path and leads it into the broad highway 
of truth and simplicity, is entitled to uni- 
versal applause : to tnc gratitude of his 
country, nay, of the world — for the fine 
arts speak an universal language and are 
at peace with all nations— for discover- 
ing and opening new sources of pure 
pleasure and instruction : and to the 
particular veneration of those who pro- 
fess his art, for raising its importance 
and increasing its attractions by adapt- 
ing it to the taste, the philosophy, and 
feelings of the age. Sucn improvements 
have in our time been effected in the art 
of Sculpture; and we are indebted for 
them to Chaotrky. 

The very high degree of excellence to 
which this art was carried by the Greeks 
'is to be attributed to the universal de- 
mand for fine works of sculpture which, 
from various causes, existed amongst 
them. Their worship, their politics, 
their manners, and the. state of other 
arts in those times, were all favourable 
to the increase and improvement of 
sculpture ;.and the works which were 
produced in those auspicious times are 
consequently characterized by those cir- 
cumstances. They relate to ideas of 
which we are ignorant, to feelings with 
which we cannot sympathize, to super- 
stition which to us appears contemptible, 
and to purposes which we effect more 
readily by other arts of modern inven- 
tion. But the antient sculpture retains 
our admiration by the beauty of its exe- 
cution alone. After the revival of the 
arts in Italy, the gorgeous pomp of the 
Roman Catholic worship called forth 
anew the powers of sculpture, and the 
discovery of many fine works of the an- 
cients produced the taste to which we 
owe the works of Michelangelo and 
his disciples. Still it was in general to 
the eye only that sculptors thought of 
appealing ; and they were as frequently 
employed on the figures of V enus, Cupid, 
ana Mercury, as on those of the pro- 
phets and saints. By an easy transition 
this taste degenerated into tne insipidi- 
ties of Bernini and his followers, and 
the affected vagaries of the French school 
of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. 

In our English cathedrals we find 
many beautiful statues, recumbent and 
kneeling figures, of a date earlier than 
the Reformation; some of which are 
known, and most are supposed to be, 
the work of foreign artists. The appro- 
priate solemnity of these works is far 
superior to. the vain Butter of clouds, 
cherubim, and seraphim, which was 
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subsequently imported ; but they did not 
afford sufficient scope todevelope the ca- 
pabilities of the art. After the Refor- 
mation, the pictures and images in 
churches were destrtwed, and sculpture 
was thenceforth confined to monumen- 
tal representations, in which every spe- 
cies of bad taste was abundantly intro- 
duced. 

A new impulse was at length given 
to the arts by the discoveries made by 
the King of Naples, in clearing the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the 
excavations which were afterwards ea- 
gerly prosecuted in Rome. These re- 
searches fortunately recovered from obli- 
vion innumerable pieces of exquisite 
sculpture, which excited universal atten- 
tion, and comparison of modern works 
with these relics of antiquity. Enor- 
mous prices were paid for these antiques, 
and for many wretched counterfeits of 
them ; and while an important advance 
in taste and judgment was actually made, 
we must not be surprised that many 
wealthy men affected virtu , and readily 
paid whatever was demanded for a ge- 
nuine antique, in the hope of being 
numbered among the cognoscenti. All 
this, however, brought in a new and 
severer mode of study among the artists, 
with a more diligent attention to nature 
and the antique, and has enabled some 
of them to exhibit performances much 
more on a level with the merit of those 
works than the insensible can fed, or 
the interested choose to own. The 
establishment of the Royal Academy 
settled a course of study both at home 
and abroad, which developed the powers 
of English genius, till then unknown to 
the natives, and denied by foreigners.* 

But notwithstanding the respectable 
advance thus made by the English in 
art, it must be allowed that little pro- 
gress was made by any of its numerous 
eminent sculptors towards adapting 
sculpture to our own times, by freeing 
it from the dull devices and frigid con- 
ceits which effectually separated it from 
all human feelings, until the appearance 
of the subject of inis memoir ; one whose 
only school was nature, whose course 
of 9tudy was acute observation and di- 
ligent labour, and who by the unassist- 
ed vigour of his own powers has changed 
the course into which the current of his 


* Cursory Strictures on Modem Art, and 
particularly Sculpture, in England, previ- 
ously to the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 17 ^ 0 . By Mr. Flaxman, R. A. 
The Artist , No. XII. 
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art had been misdirected, and conduct- his only encouragement ; but at length 
ed it into a new channel, in which it is the merit of the groups and figures which 
recognized on all hands as a source of he produced attracted some notice. He 
delight and benefit. We shall endeavour continued three years with Ramsay, and 
to trace the progress of this original then purchased the remainder, of his 
genius, from the earliest consciousness engagement ; they separated with mu- 
of power and first ambitious wish to ex- tual satisfaction. 

cel, to the enviable pinnacle of success By the advice of his more judicious 
and reputation on which he stands es- friends, particularly of Mr. Raphael 
tablished by his meritorious exertions. Smith, he came to London in 1802, and 
Mr. Chantrey was born at Norton, a began to apply himself diligently to 
small village on the borders of Derby- the study of sculpture. But in the same 
shire, on the 7 th of April 1782. His year he commenced an intended tour 
ancestors were in respectable circum- through Ireland and Scotland, which, 
stances, and engaged in agricultural however, extended no farther than Dub- 

f mrsuits. He was very young when he lin, where his progress was stopped by 
ost his father, and being an only child, a dangerous fever. Upon his recovery 
was brought up with great tenderness he returned to London, and recom- 
and care by his mother, (who is still menced his studies with renewed ardour, 
living to rejoice in his success,) until he His application was rewarded with rapid 
was old enough to adopt a profession, and important attainments. Already he 
when that of the law was fixed upon, conceived those unerring principles of 
and it was resolved to place him in the art on which his present reputation is so 
office of a respectable solicitor at Shef- solidly founded. The bust of his friend 
field. He had previously attended the Raphael Smith, one of his earliest pro- 
school at Norton, and in his intervals of ductions, evinces, by its free and natural 
leisure had amused himself with model- style, a hand guided by truth. The bust 
ling in clay. We never heard, however, 01 Home Tooke also belongs to this 
that his works were then very wonder- period, and is remarkable for its expres- 
ful, or that, like the late worthy presi- sions of acuteness and profundity. In 
dent of the academy, he was accounted 1810 Mr. Chantrey fixed his residence 
a prodigy in childhood. in Pimlico. The easy, natural, am d ex* 

On the day appointed for the com- pressive style of his busts imme4pntely 
mencement of those legal pursuits obtained for him extensive employment, 
from which he has so providentially In this department it is generally ad- 
escaped, he arrived at Sheffield an hour mitted that he stands unrivalled. He 
before the time his friends had appointed soon afterwards presented, in publio 
for meeting him. * In the course of his competition, a design for a statue of the 
endeavours to pass this tedious, anxious King, for the City, which was approved 
hour, he stopped to look at some figures in preference to all the othen ; and he 
in the window of one Ramsay, a carver accordingly executed that fine statue 
and gilder. Whilst he gazed on these, now in vjuildhall. 
with simple admiration, he resolved to The county-committee for erecting a 
become an artist; and forgot in a mo- monument to commemorate the pumic 
ment the chancellor, his woolsack, and services of the late Lord Nelson, having 
all the train of dignities with which the invited designs for a monument to be 
young fry of lawyers regale their imagi- raised in the sea at Yarmouth, near the 
nations. His determination was fortu- shore of the hero’s native county, Mr. 
nate for his country, which has never Chantrey furnished a design which 
wanted attomies, barristers, or judges, evinces the boldness and originality of 
but really stood in need of such a sculp- his genius. On the extremity of a wind- 
tor. He was soon established with ing mole, considerably advanced in the 
Ramsay as an apprentice, but the eni- sea, he proposed to erect a colossal statue 
ployment which he found in his service of the great admiral one hundred and 
was little calculated to advance his pro- thirty feet high. Beneath his feet, and 
cress in sculpture* His ardour was so composed as to form an extensive 
however indefatigable : all his leisure base, were to be seen the prows of the 
time was devoted to drawing and model- ships taken by him from the enemy, 
ling, and he omitted no opportunity of The star on nis left breast was to be 
studying from nature. Much of th®. illuminated during the night as a Pharos 
study was necessarily secret, on account for mariners. Tne sublimity of these 
of the envy or ill humour of his master : ideas was quite beyond the compTelien- 
the approbation of his mother was long sion of the committee, who committed 
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the lamentable error of dedicating an 
Athenian Doric column to the memory 
of a British admiral. 

But the sublimity of Chantre/s con- 
ceptions was first developed in all its 
splendour in the celebrated monument 
to the memory of Mary Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Johnes of Hafod. This simple, 
unaffected, pathetic composition, repre- 
sents the melancholy incident of a lovely, 
affectionate, accomplished maiden ex- 
piring in the arms of ner afflicted parents. 
What is there in ancient art to affect us 
like this heart-rending scene ? — The agon- 
ized mother presses to her lips the hand 
of the beautiful sufferer, thus nearly con- 
cealing her own face; while the father, 
in calmer but not less profound grief, 
bends over his child, and supports her 
dying head. Her pallet and pencils, in- 
dicative of the cultivated elegance of her 
mind, lie abandoned by her side, with 
a roll of music, on which appears the 
appropriate inscription — 

44 Angcb ever bright and fair 

"Take, oh take me to your care !" 

This group invariably costs the spectator 
a tear: and when had English sculpture 
this power till Chantrey gave it ? 

Mr. Chantrey availed nimself of the 
first opportunity afforded by circum- 
stances, to examine the great works of art 
abroad ; and this opportunity occurred in 
1814, when the fall of Buonaparte had 
placed* within the reach of our in- 
quisitive countrymen the spoils with 
which that plunderer had enriched the 
Louvre at the expense of the enemies of 
France. He again viewed these works 
in 1815, previously to their partial re- 
storation to their owners. It was on his 
return from this second tour, that he 
modelled the famous monument of the 
two female children of the Rev. W. 
Robinson and Ellen Jane, his widow, 
now in Lichfield cathedral, a work suffi- 
cient alone to immortalize its author. 
Never shall we forget the sensation 
which it produced when first exhibited 
at Somerset-house: many a tear did these 
lovely sisters call forth, and many a 
parental heart they reminded of irrepara- 
ble loss. The public discovered with 
surprise, that marble could affect their 
feelings ; and the fame of Chantrey was 
widely and rapidly spread. 

The following observations of a judi- 
cious critic on this exquisite work were 
penned, as he assures us, in Lichfield 
cathedral, on a fine summer’s evening, 
with the monument directly before him. 

“ These are not common-place forms, 
nor imitations of Fenuses, Graces, and 
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Hebes ; but they faithfully and feelingly 
resemble the persons of young and lovely 
maidens. These are represented as lying % 
on a couch : the head of the eldest im- 
pressing the downy pillow; and that of 
the youngest reclining on the other’s 
bosom. One of her arms is beneath her 
sister’s head, and the other extends over 
the body. In one hand is a bunch of 
snow-drops, the blossoms of which are ap- 
parently just broken off, but not withered. 
The faces of both incline towards each 
other with apparent affection ; — the eye- 
lids are closed, and every muscle seems 
lulled into still and serene sleep : all the 
other bodily members partake of the same 
serenity and repose. The arms and the 
legs, the fingers, the very toes, are all 
alike equally slumbering: the drapery is 
also smooth and unruffled, and is strictly 
in unison and harmony with every other 
part of the design. The whole expression 
seems to induce silence, caution, and 
almost breathless solicitude in the ob- 
server. A fascinating and pathetic sym- 
pathy is excited ; — at least these were the 
effects and sentiments produced on my- 
self in contemplating it alone, and to- 
wards the close of day. Analyzing it as 
a work of art, and endeavouring to esti- 
mate its claims to novelty, beauty, and 
excellence, I must own that all my 
powers of criticism were at length sub- 
dued by the more impressive impulses of 
the heart. With these sensations, and 
with mingled emotions of admiration at 
the probable effects of English art, and 
the appeals of nature through this me- 
dium, I was turning away lrom the fas- 
cinating group, when the plaintive song 
of a robin which had perched in the ad- 
joining window, diverted the train of re- 
flection, but touched another chord of 
the heart, which vibrated in perfect har- 
mony.”* 

Another admirable production of this 
master is in the chancel of Caverswell 
church, in Staffordshire. It is a kneeling 
figure of Lady St. Vincent, delightfully 
simple and unaffected in its devotional 
expression. The statue of Lady Louisa 
Russell, one of the daughters of the 
Duke of Bedford, is also a most happy 
effort. This pretty sprightly child stands 
on tiptoe, fondly cnerishing a dove in her 
bosom ; a beautiful personification of in- 
nocence, grace, and simplicity. This 
statue is now at Woburn Abbey in com- 

* Britton’s Lichfield Cathedral, pp. 50, 
51. PI. xvi. is a very clever representation 
of this beautiful monument, engraved by 
Lc Keux, after Mackenzie. 
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pany with a group of the Graces from the 
chisel of Canova; an association which 
affords no inadequate estimate of the two 
artists. The Graces may attract our ad- 
miration, but the child will interest our 
hearts. We owe this most lively figure 
to the artist’s determination to refute the 
puny critics who pretended to think he 
could not represent a child awake. 'Die 
monument of the two children at Lich- 
field procured Mr. Chantrey several com- 
missions for similar subjects. Perhaps 
no representation of a lost child can be 
so grateful to the eyes, so soothing to the 
heart of a mourning parent, as the sleep- 
ing figure, which records the melancholy 
separation of affectionate hearts in the 
gentlest manner, and suggests the con- 
solatory hope that the beloved object 
shall hereafter awake to eternal happiness. 
A beautiful figure of this description, the 
infant daughter of Sir T. Acland, was 
this year exhibited at Somerset-house, 
and is noticed in our last volume, (p. 716 ) 
W e think it superior to either of the Lich- 
field figures taken separately; but there 
is a charm in the combination of these, 
a sentiment in their sisterly fellowship, 
their union in death, most propitious for 
the artist who knew so well how to avail 
himself of the ideas it suggested. The 
sleeping child of Mr. Boswell of Auchyn- 
leck, is another delightful personification 
of infant innocence, beauty, and repose. 
In all these recumbent figures, the atti- 
tudes are varied so judiciously, naturally, 
and gracefully, that when viewed alto- 
gether in the sculptor’s room, nothing is 
farther from the spectator’s mind than 
any impression of monotony or repetition. 

It was not till the year 1818, that this 
great artist was elected a Royal Academi- 
cian. We know that great bodies move 
slowly, and that the mere act of incor- 
poration frequently benumbs the facul- 
ties of individuals; otherwise we should 
find it difficult to account for the impolitic 
conduct of the academicians in neglect- 
ing so long to strengthen their corps 
(exposed as it has frequently been to an- 
noying attacks) by such an accession of 
talents. 

In 1818, he visited Rome, Venice, 
and Florence, and many other places in 
Italy, to examine the choice works of 
art which they contain. It is pleasing 
to^ observe the warmth of admiration 
with which he speaks of his great com- 
petitor Canova, who is said to be equally 
’ust to his English friend. te Above all 
modem art in Rome,” writes Mr. Chan- 
trey, “ Canova’s works are the chief at- 


tractions. His latter productions are 
a far more natural ana exalted character 
than his earlier works ; and his fame is 
wronged by his masterly statues which 
are now common in England. He is ex- 
celling in simplicity and in grace every 
day. An Enaymion, for the Duke of 
Devonshire, a Magdalen, for Lord Liver- 
pool, and a Nymph, are his latest works, 
and his best. There is also a noble 
equestrian statue of the King of Naples — 
the revolutions of its head have kept 
pace with those of the kingdom. A poet 
in Rome has published a book of son- 
nets on Canova’s works; each production 
has its particular sonnet— of tneir excel- 
lence I can give you no information.” 

Our limits will not permit us to describe 
minutely the excellent statues of Presi- 
dent Blair, Lord Melville, Dr. Anderson, 
Mr. Horner, and others, in which, rely- 
ing on truth and nature, on characteristic 
resemblance, and dignified and easy at- 
titudes, he has represented British dig- 
nitaries, statesmen, and philosophers, m 
their British dresses, without derogation 
from the dignity which other artists have 
imagined to be exclusively imparted by 
Greek and Roman costume. His monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s to Major-gen. Haugh- 
ton is generally known ; and he has 
others in great forwardness in memoir of 
Generals Bowes and Gillespie, and Col. 
Cadogan, destined for the same national 
repository. Among his busts, those of 
John Rennie, the civil engineer, of Pro- 
fessor Playfair, and West, and his mo- 
dels for Wordsworth and Walter Scott, 
are selected by some connoisseurs as su- 
perior; but they are all so natural, easy, 
expressive, and characteristic, that we 
believe a preference can only be founded 
on the subject, not the manner in which 
it is executed. 

Several commissions have been given 
to Mr. Chantrey for poetic groups and 
figures of his own choice, and we confi- 
dently anticipate from some of these, 
works which will rival the most famous 
performances of ythe ancient sculptors. 
Warned by our decreasing space, we re- 
luctantly quit this subject; 'and if we 
have refrained from touching on the pri- 
vate character of this distinguished in- 
dividual, it is because he is yet living, 
and will, w'e hope and believe, long re- 
main amongst us. The public has little 
to do with the private lives of artists; 
but every spectator of Chantrey’s works 
must feel that the artist possesses a heart, 
and many will own with us that it can- 
not be a Dad one. 
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THE DRAMA. 

drury lanb thbatre. any “ worthy partner of his greatness,” 

Mr. Kean’s farewell perform- we have seen no performer in this 
ances — ( concluded from last month.)— play who did not shock all our recollec- 
The next of Mr. Kean’s performances tions and sympathies, since that unfor-* 
after those which we noticed in our last gotten night when Kemble and Mrs. 
was Reuben Glenroy in Town and Siddons last appeared together on the 
Country. To the larger portion of this scene. The greater part of Mr. Kean’s 
fantastical character nis powers are de- performance was butchery. There was 
cidedly unfitted. He has no majesty of nothing in him for supernatural solicit- 
person to shine through a coarse or a ings to work on — no sensibility to un- 
rustic garb — no pomp of utterance to earthly impulses — no eye for things un- 
live importance to tnte sentiment— no seen by ordinary vision. The glory aud 
dignity of manner which can preserve the dream of the character were gone, 
distinction to its possessor among the and he was left a common murderer, 
familiar scenes or modem existence. He started at the air-drawn dagger, as if 
He cannot look like a deity in broad- it had been real and wielded by a mor- 
cloth — nor make common-place seem tal hand ; spoke of the “jump” from 
oracular wisdom — nor gracefully wave 4t this end and shoal of time” to ** the 
vulgarity aside — like the great actor for life to come,” as though it were a leap 
whom this part was written. Yet it for harlequin ; played tricks with the so- 
has two scenes of terrific passion, and liloquy on life ; and fiercely contested 
several little touches of real pathos scat- with the ghost of Banquo, as with an 
tered amidst its dull moralities, in enemy of flesh and blood. The scene 
which he amply vindicated the truth of after the assassination of Duncan is a 
nature, and his own intimate communion noble exception to the general censure ; 
with her sanctities. Nothing could be — and, indeed, when we think on it, we 
more heart-searching than the manner are almost ashamed to have spoken 
in which he told the story of his wrongs slightingly of any piece of acting which 
to th^ir author, or more affecting than includes so awful and tear-moving a pic- 
his gentle way of stopping the elder ture. The voice heard on the stair-case 
Glenroy from making any inquiries half-choaked with guilt and terror, which 
which might touch on the cause of we feel at once to be a recent mur- 
his own miseries. The piece — with the derer’s — the wild eagerness of the en- 
signal exceptions of Kean and Munden trance with the daggers — the frightful 
- — was miserably cast 5 and has not been stupor in which he almost mecnani- 
repeated. cally replies to Lady Macbeth’s questions 

Mr. Kean’s approaching departure — tne more frightful recurrence to sense, 
occasioned the revival of Macbeth — a when agonizing recollections rush on 
tragedy seldom of late acted at this him as he looks at his bloody hands — 
theatre. The idea of this play, as we his instinctive stopping at the word 
first saw it acted, has a vaster space in “ prayers” in his description of the at- 
our memories than that of any other, tendants, as though he felt his utter di- 
and we go to its representation with an vorce from all holy things — and his bit- 
evcr-recurringyet ever disappointed hope ter expression, “ I could not say Amen, 
of seeing again some dim image of what when they did say God bless us,” every 
we remember. We contemplate the syllable of which seems to fall in strange 
vast sweep of the green curtain, as we distinctness on the soul — are unequi- 
were wont to look on it with greedy vocal proofs of that genius which Mr. 
eyes, and prepare ourselves for a visual Kean, in his least successful efforts, 
gaze on that majestical crime and suffer- never suffers to be doubtful. — Mr. Ellis- 
mg-that iron majesty of the North in ton’s performance of Macduff highly 
the olden time — which once awed and pleased us. It was truly energetic, spi- 
thrillcd our souls. The curtain rises — rited, and affecting. As this old favour- 
the blasted heath is discovered — the ite has not of late been thought able to 
music plays among the hills, approach- perform tragedy — in which he once di- 
ing nearer and nearer, to usher in the vided public opinion with the best of 
hero— and we feel our old sensations the serious actors— we were extremely 
reviving. But the illusion is dissipated, glad to see this idea so well refuted, 
at once, on the appearance of the prin- There is nothing more pleasant than to 
cipal actors. Except in Mr. Macready’s find one whom we long have admired 
Macbeth, which was unsupported by thus coming out, as it were afresh, to 
• * 
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prove that his spirit is unsubdued, and weakness of an enamoured youth who 
nis heart as young as ever. It is a per- attempts to fly with the king’s daughter; 
sonal consolation to us, who see in the and thus leaves the sentence of Brutus a 
decline of those who have excited the murder instead of a sacrifice. Indeed, 
warmest delight in our bosoms, the it would appear as though the true 
visible remembrances of our own decay, motive for his rigidity were not love for 
and in their continued and renewing Rome, but a desire for his own renown ; 
vigour, repair our own energies, ana for when Publicola dissuades him from 
feel the spirit of boyhood vigorous and his purpose, he replies by giving an 
undecaying within us. elaborate description of the nouse which 

Mr. Kean’s Brutus, like his Macbeth, he had thrown down, to remove the 
was rather a performance marvellous in jealousies of the people — asks “ shall no 
detached passages, than harmonious in one but Valerius love his country?” — 
its general impression. This, however, and boasts that he can shew as much 
was not his fault, but that of the au- firmness as his colleague. Mr. Kean’s 
thor, or rather compiler of the tragedy, representation of the fool is clever. 
There are no links of connexion, now- though he appears far too apprehensive 
ever subtle, between the Brutus of the ever to have been spared by the Tar- 
first act, and the Brutus of the last, un- quins. By far the finest part of his 
less general expressions of a love to performance is his exultation over the 
freedom be regarded as sufficiently fall of the royal statue — his casting off 
discriminating character. His ideocy the last vestiges of disguise — his proudly 
in the early scenes is not so much like stepping forth as in newly-recovered 
wisely assumed madness, as real but in- life — his hardly-suppressed indignation 
termittent folly. He one moment stings while he listens to the tale of Sextus, 
his oppressors by the most caustic sar- and his terrific turning on him with 
casm, which could only tend to the curses, every word of which seems to 
discovery of the cheat ; the next relapses blast and to wither. It is the grandest 
into seeming forgetfulness ; and anon conceivable picture of a soul, set free 
tells, without the least motive, the trick after long compression, walking forth id 
by which he had fulfilled the Delphic all the terrible majesty of its nature, and 
oracle, and derived an omen of his at- feeling even in its rage, contempt, and 
taining the regal power. His meeting anguish, a strange joy from the exeP- 
with Sextus on the other hand, hearing cise of its renewed energies. TTie latter 
the story of his outrage, pouring out scenes are exceedingly inferior. No- 
curses on the miserable ravisher, and thing but classic dignity and grace, of 
casting off for ever the veil of madness, whicn he b wholly destitute, can recon- 
are conceived with singular felicity, and cile us to a deed which would not be 
executed with great skill. But again, possible if it were not Roman. We 
his speech from the rostrum — which in cannot imagine Brutus tom and dia- 
the historians is so pregnant, so pas- tracted by contending emotions. The 
sionate, so characteristic of a mind struggle makes his conduct the more 
arisen from its long restraints, and so monstrous. A true stoic must see no- 
potent to awaken the souls of a people thing but patriotism and duty — his course 
from their moral sepulchre — is elabo- must be straightforward, without doubt, 
rately poor and tawdry, impossible to or relenting— nature must not be ad- 
have proceeded from the lips of Brutus, mitted to a moment’s hearing, or the 
or to have touched one fibre of a Ro- artificial man would give way to the 
man bosom. Instead of dwelling on the natural. Brutus, doubtless, went on 
wrong, he speaks but little except of the unshaken, *« heaved no sigh, and shed 
individual misery, and gives a long and no tear,” proceeded through his work 
affected description of Lucretia’s beau- as a judge, with singleness of purpose, 
ty and virtues. We can conceive of and thus set an example of a stem dis- 
nothing worse in the millinery stile of regard of affection, when patriotism de- 
oratory — more flimsy, artificial, and fri- manded it, which gave to the Roman 
gid— th an this speech, which is attri- republic its savage, unbending air, and 
buted to a mind first expanding itself to enabled its sons first to conquer nature, 
execute long-cherished plans of ven- and then to subdue the world. Mr. Kean 
gcance, and to deliver a people from can give no grand image of this stoic hero- 
their chains. The fearful conspiracy of ism — in the trial he could only appear 
the sons of Brutus — originating in the cold and unfeeling, and therefore he 
darkest spirit, and cemented by the wisely does not often attempt it. But 
most horrid rites — is softened into the then he should play not Bruttis, who 
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certainly was not given to hysterics. — A 
young gentleman, with a voice of much 
sweetness, but little power, an elegant 
cast of features, ana graceful action, 
made his first appearance as Titus ; and, 
especially in the tenderer passages, was 
▼eiy successful. 

There were several very beautiful 
touches in Mr. Kean's Octavian — espe- 
cially in his fond lingering over the 

image of Floranthe, and the bursting prosperity — a succession of bril 
forth of his rapturous surprise on the nappy nights while he is from 
discovery that she had lived only for 
him-— but the wild ranting did not be- 
come his lips, nor the rags his person. 

Mr. Kemble was the more picturesque 
savage, but Mr. Kean the gentler lover. 

Mr. Kean’s Richard the Second,which 
he performed once to a scanty audience, 
has more of quiet beauty than any other 
of his characters. He speaks of kingly 
reverses, of blighted hopes, of graves, 
and worms, and epitaphs, in the sweet- 
est tones we ever heard. Nothing can 
be more affecting than his resignation of 
the crown, in which bitter sarcasm min- 
gles so finely with the sorrow— or his 
vain attempt to look at the paper where 
his faults are registered— or his dashing 
down the glass, because it does not 
shew his face altered in accordance with 
his fortunes. The play, though more 
thickly studded with poetic Deauties 
than almost any other, is, as a whole, 
very tedious in the acting. 

- We did not greatly admire Mr. Kean’s 
Leon, in the gross and absurd play of 
Rule a W]fe and have a W\fc, wnich 
has surely no recommendation but the 
names of its authors. His assumed folly 
was as thin a disguise as in Brutus. His 
assertion of his rights, however, was 
spirited and manly; though the transi- 
tion from abjectness to masterdom, was 
not so striking as in Luke, w r here it 
seemed like the change of an Arabian 
tale. We hoped to have seen him in 
this part, which he chose for his first which was offensive last season, and 


throughout the piece, and was almost 
overwhelming at its close. After loud 
calls, Mr. Kean came forward, pale and 
agitated, and in a low, but very sweet 
tone, delivered an unaffected ana pleas- 
ing address of farewell. The applause on 
his retirement was universal and long pro- 
tracted, and was crowned with cheers 
nine times heartily repeated. Most 
earnestly do we wish lum health and 
of brilliant and 
us — end 

a welcome on his return, as full-hearted 
as grateful remembrance can offer. 

COVENT-OARDBN THEATRE. 

This beautiful theatre was re-opened 
for the winter season on Monday the 
18th of September, afrer having under- 
gone fresh embellishments, according to 
the liberal custom of its managers. The 
prevailing ground of the front of the 
boxes, of tne ceiling, and of the pro- 
scenium, is now a soft green, which is 
set off by slips of pale yellow, while the 
national decorations of the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle, remain as before, ex- 
cept that their gilding is refreshed and 
brightened, so as to harmonize with the 
fresn colouring. A new chandelier, in 
an um-like shape, with the King’s arms 
at the bottom, and a circle of roses 
about the middle, lighted with brilliant 
gas burners, and surmounted by a rich 
canopy studded with crystal drops, is 
suspended from the centre of the roof. 
A strip of dark green, painted to re- 
semble festoons, and richly gilded, de- 
scends from the top of the stage, to be 
elevated or depressed as scenic effect 
may require; and a magnificent drop 
scene, representing a curtain of green 
damask, falls from immediately behind 
it, and completes a scene of soft and 
unwearying brilliancy. The only de- 
duction from our pleasure in con- 
templating this renewed interior, is the 
dingy red of the back of the boxes. 


benefit, and which elicited one or two 
of the brightest flashes of his genius. 
But he did not play it, nor Sir Edward 
Mortimer, whicn is one of the most 
complete and masterly of his perform- 
ances. He repeated several of his cha- 
racters more than once — Othello five 
times — encouraged by houses which, 
though not generally crowded, were, on 
the whole, extremely well attended for 
the season. On Saturday the l6th, he 
took his leave, after acting Richard the 
Third with even more than usual energy. 
The sympathy and admiration of tne 
house broke forth on every opportunity 
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now is rendered more conspicuous by 
the neatness and the beauty of the de- 
corations which have been lavished on 
every other part of the theatre. 

Tne first performance of the season 
was Romeo and Juliet, the sweetest of 
tragedies, which cannot be read or seen 
too often. Miss Wensley, the fascinating 
Rosalind of last season, appeared for the 
first time in the lovely ana intense cha- 
racter of its heroine. Notwithstanding 
the usual disadvantages of a first ap- 
pearance in a new line of character, and 
more than usual interruption from the 
galleries, she displayed singular tender- 
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new, grace, and energy. Nothing could 
be more delicious than her way of 
stopping her lover — “I know thou 
wilt say, aye or the fullness of heart 
with whicn she added — “and I will 
take thy word ” — in the exquisite 
scene in the garden. She threw into 
the whole of the scene more of serious 
beauty, and therefore played it more in 
the true spirit of the poet than even 
Mbs O’Neil, who infused into her 
performance too much of a graceful 
coquetry, inconsisteut with the fervid 
ana deep emotions of Juliet. Her scenes 
with the nurse were beautifully playful. 
In the higher tragic scenes she displayed 
great capability for the intensest order of 
acting ; and if her attitudes sometimes 
appeared overstrained, and her voice was 
too loudly exerted for its strength, it 
was easy to perceive a principle of 
beauty and grace in the very error,which 
proved what she will do when she be- 
comes accustomed to the tragic scene. 
Mr. C. Kemble’s Romeo was as gallant, 
as passionate, and as gentle as it was 
wont to be — and more we cannot de- 
sire. 

The Beggar's Opera , sadly curtailed of 
fair proportion, introduced Miss Greene, 
who has been greatly admired at Bath 
and Dublin, to a London audience, in 
the sweet character of Polly. Her figure 
is elegant, her eyes dark and expressive, 
and her manners lady-like and engaging. 
Her voice is clear and powerful, her ear 
correct, and her style of singing un- 
borrowed from any of her rivals. A 
slight occasional harshness alone inter, 
feres with the pleasure of her hearers. 
She has not that volume of sweetness 
which Miss Stephens pours ever forth ; 
and perhaps her difference from that 
best favourite of the public, in their 
most brilliant passages, is not unlike 
that between an exquisite crystallization 
of clear water and a limpid and living 
stream. She brings a great addition to 
the musical strength of the housc,which 
now only wants a first-rate male singer 
to complete an operatic excellence un- 
rivalled within our memory. Why does 
not Mr. Sinclair come back, and bid 
England rival Italy? 

The managers of this theatre, with 
the copious liberality which charac- 
terizes even their failures, have engaged 
the dancers from the Opera-house, 
whence they have been so sadly ex- 
cluded. The audience, however, on the 
first night, did not relish the novelty. The 
ballet of Joconde, w hich is founded on one 
of La Fontaine’s most exceptionable tales, 
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though divested of indecencies of ptpt» 
and graced by the best twirls of the 
French school, did not please. The eye 
was too lavishly and the ear too scantily 
fed. The middling classes who fill an 
English theatre desire a deeper interest, 
than mere dancing can give, and a 
greater attention to propriety of costume 
than French dancers are usually re- 
quired to observe. 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

A new piece, in three acts, founded 
on the celebrated story of Trcnck , has 
been produced at this theatre with great 
success ; yet the peculiar interest of the 
memoir is widely removed from the 
dramatic. It arises not from striking 
and crowded incidents, but from long 
progression, and, instead of being con- 
centrated in a point, is spread over sad 
and silent years. It is, indeed, the veiy 
want of varied action which gives the 
air of awful loneliness to the narrative. 
We are subdued to the sameness of the 
dungeon, so that it does not weary us, 
as the eye of the heroic prisoner became 
accustomed to its gloom. The slightest 
vibration is audible amidst its stillness. 
A little earth moved away — an indica- 
tion of softer mould — a stone beginning 
to loosen — stem events as momentous 
as the strangest turns of fortune. We 
seem to have measured years, as we read 
on — and to have participated in all the 
long endurance of the noble struggler 
against the horrors of a living grave. 
We feel the truth of the poet’s ex- 
clamation — 

" Action it momentary — 

The motion of a muscle this way or that; 

Suffering is long, obscure, and infinite." 

But the “ long, obscure, and infinite,” 
cannot be exhibited on the stage. It is 
surprising, therefore, that the dramatist 
should have succeeded so well with such 
materials. Trenck, in his piece, is re- 
presented as throvvu into prison by the 
machinations of a rival in love, who, by 
a forged letter, causes him to be sus- 
pected of sending intelligence to the 
enemy. The interest is excited by his 
efforts to escape, which are twice frus- 
trated, when on the point of success — 
the last time, after ne has worked his 
way through a subterranean passage to 
the outside of the garrison. But, happily, 
a grateful youth, whose life he had saved, 
discovers the villainy of his foe, steals a 
letter from the wretch’s belt which con- 
tains full proof of the victim’s innocence, 
and rushes in with the king’s pardon at 
the moment ,when Trenck, after his 
stupendous toil, is about to be con- 
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signed* again to his dungeon. This 
mode of treating the chilling subject 
unfortunately skreens from execration 
the real author of Trenck’s unparalleled 
suffering — the vain and hollow-hearted 
Frederick, sometimes, as in contempt of 
humanity, denominated “ Great” — the 
free-thinking despot — the philosophic 
slave-master — to whom religion was 
matter for a sneer, and human beings 
machines to play with. The language, 
however, of tne drama is good, the situa- 
tions well contrived, and the music di- 
versified and pleasing. The scenery is 
admirably conceived and painted. The 
scene of the dungeon, where the pale 
captive is seen through the massive bars, 
gradually loosens the stupendous weight 
of iron from his limbs, and lets it Tall 
heavily on the earth, and then climbs 
the walls to a fearful chasm, at the ex- 
tremity of which he is working His way 
to light and freedom — has a reality 
which is almost painful. We feel the 
icy chill of the place running through 
our veins, and giving way only to the 
throb of intense anxiety for the success 
of the prisoner’s toils. T. P. Cooke 
looks and acts the unconquerable suf- 
ferer to the life — and Miss Carew acts 
feelingly and sings bewitchingly as his 
mistress — but the charm of the piece is 
Miss Kelly’s performance of Lionel 
Schell, the boy who discovers the forgery 
of Trenck’s enemies, and procures his 
pardon. How full of life and animal 
spirits — how sweetlyjocund — how gaily 
and thoughtlessly happy — does she ap- 
pear, before a weight of care and 

S atitude comes over the young heart ! 

ow sparklingly does the spirit of hope 
and pleasure rise up afterwards in spite 
of anxiety, and disappointment, and 
peril ! what a freshness she throws 
into a common-place, as she tosses her 
piece of gold in the air less and less 
blithely while she listens to a tale of sor- 
row, and at last catches it, with des- 
perate resolution, and puts it, half afraid 
of herself, into the Savoyard’s hand ! 
With how intense an earnestness does 
she listen to Trenck’s labours beneath 
the earth, and strive to warn him of his 
danger ! With what a face of hypocriti- 
cal penitence she kneels to the villain, 
and sings a song of plaintive cant, while 
She filches the letter from his belt and 
substitutes the apple- woman’s bill! 
And with how captivating an archness 
does she triumph m her honest roguery ! 
It is the best we have ever seen ot those 
double-entendres of acting, where the per- 


former is to shew one fece to the party 
deceived, and another to the spectators. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The performances of this theatre have 
been much livelier and pleasanter since 
our last notice. One of the airiest and 
most vivacious of them is a revived 
piece of the elder Colman, entitled The 
Suicide. This sounds paradoxical, but 
it is true. Life, we have often heard, is 
a jest, but death in its most awful form 
seems no subject for laughter. The idea 
of making the stage a Court of Ease to 
the Old Bailey, suggested in The Critic, 
is improved on by an author who offers 
his services as an assistant to the coro- 
ner’s functions. The truth is, however, 
that the piece seems scarcely to have 
been designed as serious ; the Suicide 
being little more in earnest than his 
hoaxing friends, and the whole having 
the air of a fantastical masquerade. 
“ They do but jest — poison in jest — no 
offence in the world.” A young linen- 
draper, bolder even than John Gilpin, 
calmly resolves to dissipate all his for- 
tune m luxurious excesses, and then to 
bid adieu to the world when it is ex- 
hausted. A sentimental lady, who loves 
him, assumes male attire to preserve 
him from himself, becomes one of his 
gay companions, and is consulted as to 
the best mode of bravely dying. She 
advises poison, and gives him a dose of 
harmless medicine as a deadly potion ; 
which he drinks, after making nimself 
completely intoxicated with wine and 
brandy. When he recovers his senses, 
he is frightened a little, and at last re- 
lieved by a confession which restores 
him to life, and love, and virtue. The 
piece, notwithstanding its appalling title, 
is a mere extravagant fancy, light as the 
gossamer, and extremely well suited to 
summer spectators. Charles Kemble’s 
acting as tne hero is exquisite, and com- 
pletes the midsummer masquerade. It 
is as hard to believe him a retailer of 
tapes and ribbons, as to conceive a 
haberdasher calmly resolving to measure 
out his days and cut the thread of his 
existence. He gets drunk with the 
most gentlemanly grace in the world. 
Among his companions are an author 
and a player, copied very happily from 
Joseph Andrews, and very happily em- 
bodied by Williams ana J. Kussell. 
Their quarrel, recriminations, and em- 
braces, are wrought up to the highest 
pitch of the ludicrous. The prodigal 
has also another precious pair of asso- 
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elates, two most amusing varieties of 
cowardice, a starch blusterer and a va- 
pouring bully, represented by Connor 
and Farley to the life. Their duel scene, 
with its reiterated kickings, passes the 
bounds of decorum, ana would gain 
“ by losing all its grossness.” Mrs. 
Mardyn looks very beautifully, and plays 
very spiritedly as the pretended Dick 
Rattle. There is a lively catch, begin- 
ning “'Twas you , Sir,” performed by 
Tobine’s companions, which has more 
the air of being really sung by a jovial 
party than any we have heard on the 
stage. 

The new comedy of The Dog Days in 
Bond Street, is of a purer water than TAe 
Diamond Ring. Its plot is, indeed, slight 
and simple; but not on that account 
unsuitable to the taste of Haymarket 
spectators. They seem to have no idea 
of intrigue — at least behind the curtain. 
They enjoy two comedies and a farce in 
one evening, which contain, upon a fair 
average, two incidents and a half. A 
few broadly ludicrous situations — a few 
spirited outlines of character — a few 
palpable hits at the reigning extravagan- 
cies of fashion — and a few neat puns 
and well-sounding patriotic sentiments 
— make a comedy in three acts, which is 
sure to receive their applauses. Most 
of the pieces, like this and the last, ex- 
hibit something very like a hoax, which 
the audience enjoy as if they were parties 
to the jest. The new comedy turns 
entirely on the scheme of a young man 
at an hotel in Bond Street, to relieve his 
friend from the consequences of his ex^ 
travagancies, by writing to his uncle an 
account of his decease, which brings 
money for funeral expenses, and the old 
gentleman up to town to arrange the af- 
fairs of his lamented nephew. The uncle, 
with his daughter, who is disconsolate 
for the imaginary loss of the youth whom 
she had loved, arrive at the very hotel 
where the nephew and his friend are 
residing. A series of amusing lies, 
laughaole perplexities, and whimsical 
situations, arise out of this juxta-position, 
terminated in the usual way by disco- 
very, forgiveness, and marriage. Accord- 
ing to the prologue, the piece is written 
by a lady resident in Jamaica, from her 
recollections of the manners of her na- 
tive land ; and some familiar allusions to 
tornadoes and hurricanes seem to jus- 
tify the assertion. The language is, in 
general, neat and pointed, though the 
jokes are more practical than intellectual. 
Parts of the dialogue, and the song re- 
lating, after the fashion of the age, to pu- 


f ilisra, must surdy have been supplied 
y some male friend of the author. They 
are as tiresome and vulgar as any thing 
of the kind out of Belsheris tap or Black- 
wood’s Magazine. With the exception 
of these — and a long speech about an 
oak and a honeysuckle, which is fit only 
for the 1 rish bar — the piece is an elegant 
and spirited trifle. The cool impudence 
of Jones, who performs the noaxing 
friend, is singularly happy. Mrs. Mar- 
dyn is interesting in spite of sables and 
sentiment, neither of which usually be- 
come her ; and Mr. Liston, though his 
great power is in the stupid, contrives 
to throw into the part of a clever knave 
no small number of his own indescri- 
bable graces. 

This theatre has been encroaching a 
little on the province of the English 
Opera, by the performance of musical 
pieces, and the engagement of the first 
of English singers. But the manager of 
the latter establishment has no right to 
complain — for he suffers it to err from 
its original purpose, when he neglects 
to engage the first-rate vocalists, and 
depends on lively little farces and inte- 
resting melodrames for attraction. This 
theatre — though made delightful by Miss 
Kelly, the most delightful of actresses, 
and her ingenious associates— not quite 
what it snould be. We would rather 
hear Mr. Braham there, supported by 
Pearman and Miss Carew, and an 
admirable orchestra, than at the Hay- 
market, where there are none of these ; 
but we would rather hear him under all 
disadvantages at the last, than not at 
all. His noble and richly-cultivated 
voice — his power to enchant with Italian 
grace, or to melt by plaintive simplicity 
at will — the enthusiasm and almost in- 
spiration with which he pours forth a 
glorious sentiment, or expresses an he- 
roic passion — will ever insure him a 
deep as well as widely-extended admira- 
tion, in spite of the occasional infelici- 
ties of his manner, and the dreary tricks 
of art in which he too often indulges. 
He has appeared as Henry Bertram in 
the charming melodramatic opera of 
Guy Mannenng, to most full and most 
delighted houses. The smallness of the 
theatre allows the rare treat of catching 
every delicate turn of the voice in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment, and of 
drinking in the rich stream of sound 
with luxurious facility ; but is very unfa- 
vourable to the genera] effect of a drama 
so varied and romantic. The piece is 
addressed almost as much to the eye as 
to the ear — the national music gives 
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reality to tbe^oenefyand the scenery aids 
the influences of the music — and their 
blended charm transports us to the land 
of mountain and rock, to stupendous 
caves and the shores of the ocean, and 
thrills us with the wild superstitions, or 
delights us with the grotesque peculia- 
rities, of the inhabitants of the rugged yet 
beautiful region. We painfully miss, 
therefore, the rude and dim pieces of vast 
heath — the masses of overhanging rock 
atained with a thousand storms — and the 
lovely view of Ellangowan Castle glit- 
tering in the evening sunshine above 
the luxuriantly wooded shores of the bay, 
with the blue waves tenderly rippling to 
the bushes and fragments of rock*— which 
we have so often gazed on at Covent Gar- 
den, imd thought it pleasure enough so 
to gaze ; and can scarcely reconcile our- 
selves to the Haymarket “ pictures in 
little.” The piece, however, is exceed- 
ingly well supported, considering that 
this is not professedly an operatic com- 
pany. There is Liston, tne prodigious 
Domine — Mrs. Garrick, unaffected, as 
Lucy- Bertram, who sings the ballad of 
O rest thee , babe , very pleasingly — Miss 
Corn, with foreign airs and graces, as Ju- 
lia Mannering— -Russell, more endurable 
in Dandie Dinmont than any one could 
be expected to be after Emery — and Mrs. 
Dalton, a respectable sketch of Meg 
Merrilies in water-colouring. The only 
very unpleasing circumstance in the ar- 
rangement of the piece is the introduc- 
tion of a- number of singularly inappro- 
priate songs. This in general is of little 
consequence, as most operas ** have no 
character at all,” and, if the airs are 
good, we care little for the appositeness 
of their position. But there is an atmo- 
sphere of* sentiment over Guy Mannering, 
which should not be dissipated by fo- 
reign melody. “ Love’s young dream,” 
indeed, witn its collocation of words so 
oxquisitely Horatian, and its soft breath- 
ing of luxurious melancholy, can scarce- 
ly be out of place anywhere, w'hen so 
tastefully sung by Braham ; but a bra- 
vura from Cerentola is absolute discord 
among the Scotish hills. We hope that 
Miss It. Corri will not insist on repeat- 


ing this description of elegant offence on 
any future occasion. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

Two new pieces, one of a serious and 
the other of a ludicrous description, have 
been produced at this interesting theatre 
since our last, and have been very often 
repeated. The first, entitled The Victim , 
is a judicious alteration from Miss Bail- 
lie’s tragedy of Rayuer , which is rich 
with the “ sad embroidery ” of her 
fancy. There is one scene conceived in 
the purest spirit of tragedy. A lady 
whose lover is condemned to die for a 
crime which another has committed, 
tries to move the mother of the true cri- 
minal, now at the point of death, to 
procure a confession fron> him which 
may save the guiltless. The opposition 
thus produced between the deepest af- 
fections of human nature — their struggles 
in their utmost force, and agony, and 
sweetness — is one of the most interest- 
ing which the heart can conceive. 
There is also a speech where the same 
earnestly affectionate girl describes to 
her lover how she will soothe his cap- 
tivity, which seems written to make us 
feel at once all the pure gentlenesses 
which belong to woman. 1 o this beau- 
tiful expression of feeling, and to the en- 
treaties addressed to the mother. Miss 
Taylor gives more adequate expression 
than we believe could he attained by any 
actress of the larger theatres. 

The other novelty— called Stop Thirf, 
or the Horrors qf the Forest — is a pleasant 
piece of extravagance, founded on the 
idea of a rustic mistaking a company of 
strolling players, whose caravan has 
broken down in a wood, for a band of 
robbers. The performers act players as 
well as might be expected. Miss Cope- 
land is very lively as the manager’s 
daughter ; and a little boy, one of the 
Master Ridgways, who is Supposed to 
have been trained to make apologetical 
speeches, and who introduces them on 
all occasions, gives one or two speci- 
mens of his art, in a tone of theatrical 
humility which does high credit to 
his instructors. 


FINE ARTS. 

We understand that his Majesty and copied, for the improvement of the stu- 
the noble Directors of the British In- dents— properly the proteges of these 
stitution have left most of the finest por- illustrious patrons, 
traits comprised in the exhibition which There is something in the execution 
lately closed, particularly those by Van- of these portraits, as well as those by 
dyck, in the CJallery for some weeks, as Rubens, that British art has hitherto 
examples of excellence in portrait , to be been unable preach. Our painters can 
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give force, character, breadth, and every 
thing but that rich transparent colouring 
which so much resembles life, and for 
which the Flemish masters are so justly 
celebrated. It is to be hoped the pre- 
sent opportunity may lead to some im- 
provement in this respect. 

Brighton Gallery.—* r A gallery of Paint- 
ings has been opened at Brighton, 
which contains several fine works : 
among which are, a “ Moses striking 
the Rock,” by Nicolo Poussin, formerly 
in the Houghton Gallery, and com- 
bining all the well-known beauties of 
design and colouring peculiar to that 
great master ; an original “ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” by Parmigiano, painted 
for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, which, 
for harmony of composition and rich- 
ness of colouring, deserves equally the 
encomium of the connoisseur and the 
admiration of those less experienced ; 
an exquisitely finished portrait of Mengs, 
by himself; and a “ Cupid in Vulcan’s 
Forge,” by Domenichino— the Cupid is 
particularly beautiful ; the expression of 
countenance, aud grace of the head, as 
he archly shews his mother the sharp- 
ened point of his arrow, and the ease 
and repose of the whole contour of the 
figure, are sweetly wrought, which, with 
the deep shade enveloping the back 
ground, and throwing a softness over 
the colouring, affords one of the most 
voluptuous evidences of the magic of 
the chiaro oscuro. This painting com- 
bines so finely the masterly disposition 
of light and soft colouring of Corregio, 
with the beauties of expression produced 
by Domenichino, that it is a contested 
point, to which of these great artists it 
is to be attributed. In addition to these 
are numerous specimens of the Italian, 
Dutch, English, and French schools ; 
and perhaps the most splendid collection 
of De Loutherbourg extant, comprising 
thirty-one paintings. 

Siderography . — A French artist, M. 
Guillot, ex-director of assignats, has 
claimed for his countrymen the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Perkins, Fairman and 
Heath, evidently without having ascer- 
tained the nature of their process. M. 
Guillot lays “ claim to the priority of 
the invention of engraving in relief on 
copper , by the pressure of a plate en- 
ved by incision (encreux) on steel.” 
e inventors of this valuable art do not 
claim the discovery of engraving in relief 
on copper ; it constitutes no part of their 
process of multiplying copper or steel 


engravings. The method adopted by the 
French artists to multiply engravings 
is not practicable, and is acknowledged 
by M. Guillot to have been abandoned 
long since. What practical man could 
suppose that copper, naving been pressed 
into a steel engraving, although made 
harder by the operation, could indent, 
by its relief, another copper plate, with- 
out enlarging each, ana thereby distort- 
ing and injuring the engraving? M. 
Guillot, after claiming for his country- 
men this invention, says it is worth no- 
thing, and points out the reason why. 
He says (and we perfectly agree with 
him), “ copper, when strongly pressed, 
experiences m all its parts an extension 
proportioned to its degree of annealing, 
and to its thickness. The difference 
between two impressions in copper has 
been found to amount, in the eagle and 
in the figure of liberty, to two cen- 
timeters 25 -lOOths (a line) : hence the 
identity is destroyed.” M. Guillot has, 
we think, fairly proved, that although 
the French artists long ago conceived 
the idea that engravings might be multi- 
plied, yet they could not put their ideas 
into practice, and, after many experi- 
ments, it was given up. 

Sir Thomas Pic ton. —The monument 
voted by Parliament as a testimony of 
national gratitude for the eminent ser- 
vices of this truly distinguished and gal- 
lant officer, has just been completed. 
It is erected on the north side of the great 
dome, in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
and is near that of the brave Admiral 
Hood. The monument itself is at once 
highly honourable to the national cha- 
racter, and justly descriptive of the me- 
rits of the illustrious deceased. On a 
pedestal of white marble is a finely exe- 
cuted bust of the gallant General, which 
is admitted by all who knew him to be 
an admirable likeness. On the left is 
the figure of a veteran soldier, as large as 
life, exulting in the ever-memorable suc- 
cess of the British army on the l6th, 
17th, and 18th of June, 1815, while his 
countenance at the same time shews his 
anguish of heart for the loss of this brave 
officer. On the right, Britannia, holding 
a palm of victory in her right hand, 
points out the hero to the spectator as 
a proper object of imitation, while 
Fame is about to crown him with a 
wreath of laurel. The monument is 
admirably executed, and does great cre- 
dit to the talents of Mr. Gahagan, the 
sculptor. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


SONNET, TO MIRANDA. 

How fair and lovely on her virgin leaf 

Yon blushing Rose, the queen of every flower, 
Breathes her sweet spirit on the summer hour. 
And seems to mourn her bright reign is so brief. 
Do thou, Miranda 1 spare her tender grief. 

And kindly pluck the beauty from the bower. 
Soon thy breast, with sweet reviving power. 
She still may bloom, of every flower the chief. — 
Blest be that hand ! ungather’d, she had died. 
Wasting her fragrance on the chilly night. 

And uneiyoy’d — so, pure and heavenly bright, 
Tliy charms shall fade, and Love thee loo deride, 
If thou thy beauty to Love’s hand deny. 

To grace his breast, sweet-blooming, ere it die. 


SONNET. 

1 saw thee in thy young years blossoming, 

A fair unfolding rose, that to the rays 
And breath of heaven yet timidly displays 
Its growing bosom — beauteous was thy Spring. 
And now, that infant season on the wing. 

Pleased we behold thee in the Summer blaze 
Of ripen’d beauty — blushing at the praise 
That eager hearts to virgin-altars bring. 

O, like the eye of morning in the east, 

That strikes admiring votaries to the earth 
In adoration — Beauty, hail to thee 1 
In the chaste homage of our souls carest. 

Bloom on, fair flower, thy time of love and worth, 
Then pour thy fragrance on eternity. 


STANZAS TO . 

By the Author of “ Astarte” and “ Melancholy 
Hours.” 

Yes! — Thou art wed ! — I know it all — 

Yet why remind me of my pain ? — 

Why let that magic smile recal 

Hopes that must never bloom again i 

Vain is the wish, that ** Time’s cold wing 
May all the griefs I feel remove;” — 

Since future years no balm can bring. 

To heal the pangs of slighted love ! 

No \ — nctr, life’s fairest scenes must be 
A weary waste of tedious hours ; — 

A gloomy, cheerless blank to me, 

Wire re thorns usurp the place of flowers ! 

The past ; — it now might almost seem 
The phantom of a fever’d brain — 

But that to prove 'twas not a dream. 

Thine image and my griefs remain ! 

Th tflthtre ; — ’tis a cleerless gloom. 

That has no ray of hope for me— 

8« ve what is veil’d beyond the tomb, 

And shrouded in eternity 1 

Then do not tell me (< I shall live 
To think on thee without regret 

Though Time may teach me to forgive, 

It cannot teach me to forget ! 

Say not, “ when Love has ceased to burn. 

When Reason shall my passion end ; 

In calmer hours I may return. 

And claim the sacred name of-— Prieiul !” 


No, never ! — friendship such as mine 
Were like the fatal Simoom’s breath 
To souls as good and pure as thine. 
Blasting the flower it loves with death 1 

We *11 meet no more ! — may smiling years 
Still o’er thy path new blessings shower : 
And may the memory of my tears 
Ne’er rise to damp one festive hour ! 


THE AGED LOVER. 

What tho* the power that boyhood gives 
To Beauty’s beam. 

No more within this bosom lives 
To gild its dream : 

It was a dream, a fitful ray, 

That well deserved to fade away. 

And yet the trance was passing sweet. 

Like music’s strain 
To him whose ear shall never greet 
Her notes again : 

So dearly o’er my memory steals 
The joy no fiiture hour reveals. 

Oh, Ellen \ Fancy’s wildest dress 
Was wove for thee. 

And stol’n her brightest powers to bless 
Thy infancy : 

But youth soon ceased the cheat to hide. 

And manhood cast her garb aside. 

The charm is pass’d — thy loveliest smile 
Fades on my soul : 

No more thy looks my fears beguile. 

My tears controul : 

Raptures cease to thrill my breast. 

Time has bid desire rest. 

But yet, tho’ passion burns no more, 

I love thee still • 

Tho* Fancy’s glowing reign is o’er. 

And my heart chill 
With worldly frost and wintry care. 

Oh, EUen ! Love still Ungers there. 

Then let Life’s storm of sorrow still 
U licensing rage, 

Hope’s last unblighted blossom kill, 

And mock my age 
With visions of iny youthful day, 

And joys that with it pass’d away : — 

Still, still I love ! — years cannot roll 
So grimly past. 

That they shall fright it from my soul : 

Warm, bright, at last 

The spark shall burn — my guide o’er Time’s 
dark sea. 

And my soul’s treasure — in eternity. 

J. P. K. 


SONNET. 

There's a language that’s mute, there's a silence 
that speaks, 

There is something that cannot be told. 

There are words that can only be read on the 
cheeks, 

And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 
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There's a look so expressive, so timid, so kind, 

So conscious, so quick to impart ; 

Tho’ dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind. 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 

In vain we attempt to suppress : 

More prompt it appears from the wish to controul, 
More apt the fond truth to express. 

And oh the delights in the features that shine. 

The raptures the bosom that melt. 

When blest with each other this converse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt 1 T. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE POEM OP 
MARCIAN COLONNA. 

Hail ! star of promise, hail 1 whose radiance bright 
Shines 'mongst the brightest with the loveliest 
light : 

Fain Would this weak and tributary lay 
That homage to thy wondrous genius pay, 

Which sure from sterner hearts thy verse would 
steal ; 

For whcie's the heart but must its influence 
feel l 

When chilling fear reproves the vain desire. 

And whispers, still be silent and admire. 

Then grateful memory brings to mind the hours 
Enliven'd, cheer'd, instructed by thy powers. 

And bids me, tho’ unknown, undaunted raise 
The voice of warm, sincere and ardent praise. 
Sacred and dear for aye that hour shall be 
Held in the annals of sweet poesy. 

When on the ear of favour'd England first 
The magic music of thy numbers burst : 

With sound like that half mournful, and half gay. 
Some meek brook murmurs as it rolls away 
Beneath the placid moon-beam, who the while 
Illumes its surface with her silver smile. 

Still tho* the beauty of thy early song 
Gave promise fair of nobler themes ere long. 

Yet none nor deem'd, nor hoped, so soon you'd 
twine 

♦A lay so grand, so tender and divine. 

That it alone would wreath thy brows with fame. 
And with our proudest bards enroll thy name. 

Go on, and with a genuine poet’s fire 

Still sweep the chords of thy enchanted lyre : 

And could I tell what chord thou strik’st the best, 

I 'd bid thee touch it ofVner than the rest ; 

But it were easier, when on high we view 
The rainbow’s painted areh, to say what hue 
Looks to the eye most lovely, than to tell 
When most you shine, and where you most excel. 

Ellen Janet. 

London, Sept. 1820. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 

By Mrs. ComweU Baron Wilson. 

This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joys that could not last; — 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past ! 

She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallow’d scenes of earlier years ; 

And friends who long have been consign’d 
To silence and to tears ! 

The few we liked — the one we loved — 

A sacred band ! — come stealing on ; 

And many a form far Hence remov'd. 

And many a pleasure gone ! 


Friendships that now in death are hush’d ; 
And young affect ion’s broken chain ; 

And hopes that fate too quickly crush’d, 
In memory bloom again ! 

Few watch the fading gleams of day. 

But muse on hopes as quickly flown ; — 
Tint after tint, they died away, 

Till all at last were gone 1 
This is the hour when fancy wreaths 
Her spells round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when memory breathes 
A sigh to pleasures past 1 
August, 1820. 


A METATHALAMIUM,* 

OR, THIRTY MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Written in 1772. 

• The praises why should I withhold 
Of one unused to tend the fold, 

And eke with shepherds dally ; 

Yet aid me, shepherds, to rehearse. 

In strains Arcadian, neat and terse, 

The praise that ’s due to Sally. 

She is at least as much divine 
As Harriot, Lucy, Caroline, 

As Julia, Bell, or Sophy ; 

Nor will the Muse withhold her aid, 

But soon you '11 see my bride array’d 
In many a tuneful trophy. 

Ye poets all, go tell the Muse, 

Her choicest phrases she should use 
With such a theme to tally ; 

And should she glide into the room, 

And ask me, what was beauty's bloom ? 

I »d bid her look on Sally. 

Full thirty years or more have seen 
My Love, who never tript on green, 

Nor danced o’er hill and valley. 

Yet still she ’s dearer than before, 

Tho’ thirty waning moons, or more, 

I »ve call'd her now my Sally. 

Attend, ye married dames, the lay. 

While further it presumes to say. 

Nor fears to be mistaken, 

That, were we to set off just now, 

The Lord o’th’ Manor of Dunraow 

Would scarcely “save his bacon.”f 

Strephon.J 

* Metathalamium is used to signify post-hyme- 
neal, as Aristotle entitled a book of his Metaphysics 
from its coming after his Physics. Poets in general 
have been fond of Epithaiamiums, and one of them 
(Spenser, I think) has a Prothalamium ; but surely 
a Metathalamium must be more gratifying, and 
appear as a more propitious omen. 

t Our late beloved Sovereign is said to have 
jocularly proposed this journey to his Queen, as 
soon as he became acquainted with the meaning of 
it. Personal graces, indeed, are necessarily short- 
lived. It is pretty well known that old Lady Sun- 
derland, once Lady Dorothy Sidney, and the Sa- 
charissa of Waller, meeting the poet in company 
many years afterwards, asked him, in raillery as it 
is said, “ Pray, Mr. W. when will you write fine 
verses upon me again ?” u When you are young 
again, Madam,” said the poet. It maybe observed, 
however, that true piety, virtue, and amiableness 
of manners, are always young. — These then arc the 
better parts of beauty, because they arc not liable 
to depreciation, or decay. 

i The Greek Strephon is tantamount to a name 
whic^ia(fa^fi|qm being uncommon in England. 


* Marcian Colonna. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

CONGRESS OF WELSH BARDS. 

An Eisteddfod (or sitting of Bards) was 
held on the 13th and 14th of September, at 
Wrexham in Denbighshire, under the pa- 
tronage of the Cymmrodorion in Powys, Sir 
W. W. Wynn, bart. president : the object of 
which was to rescue from oblivion the an- 
cient lore of Cambria, and to encourage liv- 
ing merit, by awarding prizes and premiums 
for the best poems and essays on various 
subjects. A great concourse of people 
flocked from all parts of the principality and 
the adjoining English counties. At eleven 
o’clock on the 13th a large assemblage of 
rank, beauty, wealth, and talent, welcomed 
Sir Watkin to the Town* hall, who declared 
the object of the meeting in a very patriotic 
address, which was followed by a very able 
appeal to the feelings of the company, by 
the Rev. Walter Davies, rector of Manafon. 
The learned gentleman observed, that at the 
great Eisteddfod , held in the reign of Edward 
IV. at Carmarthen, the following question 
was put to the Bards : — “ What is the pur- 
pose and end of holding an Eisteddfod ?” — 
when David-ab-Edward, a Flintshire gentle- 
man, immediately replied — “ Remembrance 
of the past, consideration of what is, and judg- 
ment of what should be in future.” Speak- 
ing of the ancient British language, Mr. 
Davies observed, “ Few living languages 
have undergone such trying vicissitudes as 
our own, and yet surviving all ! It has sur- 
vived the revolutions of ages unknown ; it 
has survived the exterminating mandates of 
relentless foes, as well as the freezing apathy 
of its own sons.” 

The Bards were then requested to recite 
any stanzas which they might have written 
on the occasion ; when many a simple 
rustic stood up, and both delighted and 
astonished the audience by their modesty 
and poetic talent. 

The successful candidate for the first 
rize,<>on “ Pa beth yw Awen T* (What is 
oetical Genius ?) was requested to declare 
himself— (here an interesting pause occurred, 
and all eyes looked towards the place where 
the Bards sat,) — no one answered — the seal 
was broken, and the author proved to be 
Griffith James of Dolgellan, but now a 
harper at Oxford : Mr. W. Davies read the 
Englyn , (or Epigram), which was highly ap- 
proved of. — There were nearly 50 others on 
the same subject. 

The second prize — “ Hiraeth Cymro am 
ei vilad mewn bro estronawl ,” which can- 
not be properly translated — it literally means 
44 The longing of a Welshman for his native 
land when in a foreign country.” On this 
subject there weie several excellent poems — 
by the Rev. E. Hughes of Bodfary ; Thomas 
Jones of Liverpool ; and the late J. Jones 
of Denbigh ; but the one written by Evan 
Evans of Trevriw, Carnarvonshire, was de- 


clared the best. The same anxiety prevail- 
ed when the author was called upon to de- 
clare himself. Mr. Evans was present, and 
stood up, amid the loud plaudits of the 
company. He is a very young man. He 
was requested to recite his Ode, which he 
did in a manner that greatly affected all 
those who understood the language. 

The third and grand prize, on “ Marwo - 
laeth ein diwedder Frenin Sior III. (The 
death of our late Sovereign George III.) was 
next introduced, when Robert Davies of 
Nantglyn, near Denbigh, was declared the 
successful candidate : on this subject, too, 
the Rev. E. Hughes, Mr. Thomas Jones, of 
Long Acre, London, and several others, 
wrote excellent poems. Robert Davies was 
desired «to ascend the platform, where an 
elegant Bardie chair was placed. The Rev. 
W. Davies addressed him in a very appro- 
priate speech, and seated him, then put 
around his neck a beautiful medal (repre- 
senting the Chair). The Bard recited his 
Ode in a very impressive manner. 

Two Essays in the English language, on 
“ The Ancient History of Britain, and the 
Life of Arthur,” gained each a premium: 
the first by the Rev. J. W. Rees of Cascob, 
Radnor, (who being present read it;) and 
the other by the Rev. J. Hughes of Brecon. 
Between the recitations the Welsh harpers 
performed, relieved by the Royal Denbigh 
band. In the evening a Concert was given 
at the Assembly Room, which was crowded 
to an excess. The vocal compositions were 
well executed by Mrs. Corran, Miss Hall, 
Master Clough, Mr. C. Smith, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Parry, editor of the Welsh Melodics, 
assisted on the harps by Mr. E. Jones,* Mr. 
Cunnah, Mr. H. Humphreys, Mr. W. 
Hughes, &c. &c. 

On Thursday morning, the 14th, the 
Town-hall was literally thronged at an early 
hour, to witness the competition for the 
Silver Harp. Tea harpers sent in their 
names ; but the contest ran betwixt Richard 
Roberts of Carnarvon (blind and lame) and 
B. Cunnah of Rhuabon, who were obliged 
to exhibit three times before it could be 
decided. The feeling of the audience was 
however decidedly in favour of the poor 
blind man, who was at length declared the 
best ; and he was invested by the fair hands 
of Mrs. Cunliffc (Lord Crewe’s daughter) 
with the silver harp in miniature. It is 
impossible to describe the rapturous accla- 
mations which followed; and the grateful 
heart of the minstrel bespoke his feelings — 
he said, 44 I claim no merit to myself, for 
all talent flows from God.” The Dadgei- 
niaidyCt Cambro-Vocalists, were called upon 
to sing Penjiilion (or stanzas) for a medal, 
accompanied on the harp by Rich. Roberts : 
this was quite a novel scene, and excited 
much mirth and entertainment. — Lewis 
Macntwrog was declared by the umpire 
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(Mr. Parry) to be the best ; and he was pre- 
sented by the President with a silver medal. 

Charles W. Wynn, esq. M. P. the Rev. R. 
Heber, and many other gentlemen, address- 
ed the meeting in a very energetic manner, 
recommending that the Eisteddfod should 
be encouraged, as it would tend to improve 
the morals, and enlighten the minds of the 
loyal and biave natives of Cambria. 

In the evening another concert was 
given, chiefly selected from Welsh Melo- 
dies, arranged with English words, for the 
occasion, by Mr. Parry. Nothing could sur- 
pass the delight which prevailed in the 
room, particularly when the Cambro- Voca- 
list sung with the harp, and Mr. Parry* 
gave a translation (written by the editor of 
the Cambro-Briton,) after the manner of 
the Ancient Britons. 

On the Friday morning the committee met 
to grant gratuities to Bards and Minstrels, 
Charles W. Wynn, esq. in the chair ; when 
a handsome piece of plate was voted to Mr. 
Parry, for his zeal in the cause of Cambrian 
literature in general, and for his indefati- 
gable exertions in managing the Congress. 

In the afternoon Sir W. W. Wynn gave a 
dinner to nearly 500 persons, being his 
Annual Agricultural Meeting at Wynnstay. 

Thus concluded a meeting, which reflects 
the greatest credit on all (hose who patron- 
ized it. We should not be doing justice, 
were we to omit mentioning the Rev. J. 
Jenkins of Kerry, the Rev. Walter Davies, 
the Rev. J. W. Rees of Cascob, the Rev. D. 
Richards of Llansilin i secretary), the Rev. 
Thomas Richards of Berreiw, Mr. Thomas 
Jones of Long Acre, London, and Mr. Lewis 
of Wrexham, who all exerted themselves 
to promote the interest of the Eisteddfod .* 
Both the morning and evening meetings 
closed with— God save the King. 


Discovery of Classical MSS. — The Abbl 
Amadeus Peyron, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the University of Turin, has dis- 
covered some fragments of Cicero in a MS. 
from the Monastery of St. Colomban di 
Bobbio, a town on the Trebia, in the king of 
Sardinia’s dominions. This MS. contains 
important new readings of orations already 
known, and confirms the identity of several 
texts which have been cruelly tortured by 
indiscreet critics. It contains, besides, frag- 
ments of the orations, Pro Scauro, pro M. 
Tullio, in Clodium, orations which are un- 
fortunately lost. Some of these fragments 
had been already published by M. Mai, after 
a MS. of the same library of St. Colomban, 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan; 
so that at the first sight those two MSS. 
would appear to have originally made but 
one. But the difference of the writing, that 
of the parchment, the circumstance that one 
of these MSS. is written in three columns 

• The next will be held at Carnarvon 
( 1821 ); but it is rumoured that a Congress 
will be held in Loudon, 


and the othet m two, as well as that several 
deficiencies in the Ambrosian MS. are sup- 
plied by that of Turin, leave no room to 
doubt of their being copies essentially dif- 
ferent. 

Method of unrolling the FIcrculanean MSS. 
— We learn that the numerous experiments 
of Sir Humphrey Davy to unrol these ma- 
nuscripts have proved unsuccessful. The 
following is the method which has long 
been pursued, and by which many manu- 
scripts have already been unrolled. It is 
performed in a manner at once very simple 
and very ingenious (qualities which are 
usually found combined in the most useful 
inventions.) Every manuscript looks exactly 
like a piece of charcoal cut into the shape 
of an ancient volumen , and it requires the 
greatest care to prevent it from crumbling 
into mere coal-dust. For this purpose, the 
outer part is covered with very small pieces 
of skin applied to it with a light glue or li- 
quid gum. The roll is suspended on two 
ribbons, fastened to an upper board, which, 
with two parallel supporters, forms a sort of 
frame, of the shape of a Greek pi (n). The 
roll is, moreover, tied with two small threads 
to two pegs, which, being gendy turned, un- 
fold it by very slow degrees. As far as the 
whole of what was seen outside has been co- 
vered with skin, and glued together, to pre- 
vent its falling to pieces. ' The pegs are of 
course fastened on the upper board also, and 
the beginning of the volume is drawn up- 
wards by them, so as always to leave the 
unexplored part of it resting on the ribbons 
by means of its own weight. The side- 
boards have no other use than that of sup- 
porting the upper one. I wish I could make 
this description quite clear to those who have 
not seen the thing itself ; but the simplest 
machinery is often very difficult to be de- 
scribed. 

“ It is impossible to avoid the lo96 of some 
parts of the manuscripts, which the violent 
action of the heat, combined with other ac- 
cidents, has either melted together, or so 
completely fastened, that they cannot be 
drawn asunder entire ; but these blanks are 
not nearly so numerous as might be expect- 
ed. The writing of the Grecian manuscripts 
is so uncommonly beautiful, that it makes 
the task of decyphering them, as fast as 
they are unrolled, comparatively easy ; the 
Latin ones are much more difficult. The 
whole of the inside of the rolls is black ; 
but a slight difference of shade renders the 
ink sufficiently perceptible. The in vent’ on 
docs the highest honour to the man who 
first conceived the possibility of unrolling a 
piece of charcoal. Millions of well- inform- 
ed men would have thought it absurd to un- 
dertake it. 

“ There are in all seventeen hundred ma- 
nuscripts in the Studio, of which three hun- 
dred are already unrolled. The eyes of &R 
the amateurs of classics are anxiously turn- 
ed to the discoveries which may be made by 
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these means, and they arc justly impatient 
to see the result Hitherto, the most va- 
luable of the works which have been un- 
rolled, are a treatise by Epicurus, and several 
others by his disciple Philodemus, on music, 
rhetoric, virtue and vice.” 

The First Chain Bridge in Great Britain. 
— Captain S. Brown, R. N. has just com- 
pleted the chain-bridge across the river 
Tweed, and it is now open for the passage of 
cam and carriages of all descriptions. The 
river is 437 feet from bank to bank, and the 
bridge across it is without any central sup- 
port, to the astonishment of the beholders. 
Its appearance is at once extraordinary and 
magnificent; and if found to answer the 
purpose, as it is confidently expected to do, 
its application to other rivers must be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country at 
large. We understand the expense is mo- 
derate, and that the builder, Capt. Brown, 
undertakes to maintain it for many years 
free of expense. We mention the work as 
the first of the kind in this or any other 
country; and the magnitude of the design 
and concern ; will render it worthy of being 
recorded as unexampled. Captain S. Brown 
is the manufacturer of chain-cables, of the 
improved kind, at Li me house, which have 
become so very general in the navy. 

Electric Fluid. — An extraordinary pheno- 
menon was lately observed at Thorn cl iffe 
Ironworks, near Sheffield. During a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm the workmen, in 
presence of all the resident proprieton, were 
casting a tilt-shaft, about 5 tons weight, in 
a perpendicular mould : when the casting 
was nearly complete, the liquid mass sud- 
denly shot up, like a cataract of fire from 
the orifice of a volcano, and, mingled with 
clouds of heated sand, fell in red-hot flakes 
on every side. Of about 40 persons present 
22 were burnt more or less severely, nine of 
whom are since dead. The immediate cause 
of this unparalleled catastrophe seems be- 
yond ascertainment. From any failure of 
the cast-iron moulds it could not be — they 
were found perfect after the accident : from 
moisture within the pit seems nearly as im- 
possible, the casting having been compara- 
tively completed before the eruption. It is 
the opinion of the proprietors that some 
communication rook place between the 
electric fluid, with which the atmosphere 
was highly charged at the time, and the 
dense sulphurous vapour arising from the 
upright column of molten mineral in its 
matrix, whereby an explosion, resembling 
an earthquake in violence and noise, was oc- 
casioned. 

Magnetic Electricity. — The celebrated 
Danish naturalist, Oersted, has discovered a 
method of producing magnetical effects by 
means of electricity. The apparatus em- 
ployed for this purpose is so powerful, that 
it can melt an iron wire 6 inches long 
and l-i 7 5th of an inch in diameter. The 
experiments have proved that electricity has 


a great influence upon metals : and that the 
magnetic needle may be made to vary 00 
min. by its influence. These effects seem 
to indicate laws of magnetism entirely un- 
known hitherto. M. Oersted continues his 
experiments on this interesting subject. 

Botanical Curiosity. — About two years 
ago the newspapers announced the arrival of 
a considerable botanical curiosity in the 
University of Cambridge, namely, the Tree 
Pink, from the island of Seriphos, in Greece ; 
sent, in a living state, to the botanical gar- 
den of that university, by Mr. Rawson, of 
Halifax. This plant, the Dianthus fratico- 
sus of Linnaeus* is now in full power at Cam- 
bridge. It blossomed for the first time upon 
the 17th ult. in the evening. This beauti- 
ful shrub, promising so great an ornament 
to the green-houses of this country, has al- 
ready attained the height of two feet. Th6 
stem is twisted, woody, brittle, and haid, 
covered with a dark cloven bark ; the leaves 
grow in tufts, and the flowers, which arc nu- 
merous, are solitary. The petals are shorter 
than when the plant flowers in its native 
country, but exhibit a very beautiful appear- 
ance. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

Reaping Com. — The French claim the 
merit of a new discovery of great import- 
ance to agriculture and public economy, in 
the advantages which, according to them, 
result from the practice of reaping com be - 
fore it is perfectly ripe. This theory, which 
has just been promulgated by Mr. Cadet dc 
Vaux, originates with M. Salles, of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Beziers. The following 
are the particulars : — Corn, reaped eight 
days before the usual time, is, in the first 
place, secured from the dangers which 
threaten it at that time : this is only acci- 
dental ; but a positive advantage is, that 
the grain is fuller, larger, finer, and that it 
is never attacked by the weevil. The truth 
of these assertions has been proved by the 
most conclusive comparative experiments 
upon a piece of com, one half of which was 
reaped before the usual time, and the other 
half at the degree of maturity fixed by the 
ordinary practice. The first portion gave a 
hectolitre of com more for half a hectar of 
land. Afterwards an equal quantity of flour 
from the wheat of each portion was made 
into bread ; that of the corn reaped green 
gave seven pounds of bread more than the 
other in six decalitres. Lastly, the weevil 
attacked the com which was cut ripe ; the 
other was exempt from it. The proper time 
for reaping is that when the grain, on being 
pressed between the fingers, has a doughy 
appearance, like the crumb of bread just 
hot from the oven, when pressed in the same 
manner. 

Mulberry Trees . — In an historical account 
of Fruits lately published under the title of 
“ Pomarium Britannicum,” is an interesting 
description of the Mulberry-tree, to which 
the author adds, “ Should a few spirited 
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land-proprietors make the experiment of 
grubbing up their hedge-rows, and plant* 
ing fences of mulberry-itrees, 1 have no doubt 
but that in a few years they would reap as 
good a profit from their hedges as from their 
com. U would find immediate employ for 
many labourers, and would in time require 
the assistspice of thousands of the lower 
classes to gather the leaves, and attend to 
the breeding and feeding of the silk-worms, 
the winding of the silk, &c. Indeed, the 
whole process is calculated as an employ for 
the aged and the infirm, who being unable 
to do laborious work, must now, of neces- 
sity, add to the weight of the parochial taxes, 
I am (says Phillips) fully of opinion that it 
would be the foundation of a permanent re- 
duction in the poor-rates, which must con- 
tinue to augment, unless employ be found 
equal to the increase of the population. 

Felling of Timber.— Mr. T. A. Knight has 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that there 
is a striking difference between the proper- 
ties of spring and winter felled timber ; 
the former absorbing much more moisture 
than the other. He is of opinion, that oak- 
timber would be much improved if the tree, 
after being barked in the t spring, was per- 
mitted to stand till the following winter. 

Preservation of Fruit Trees . — To prevent 
gumming, or that spontaneous exudation 
which injures the growth of the tree, horse- 
dung, clay, sand, and pitch- tar, form a com- 
position, with which, after the fruit-trees are 


FOREIGN 

FRANCK. 

Miracle . — At the church of St. Gervais, ia 
Paris, a mass, called the Hostie enlevce , is 
performed every Friday. Respecting die 
origin of this custom, the following curious 
story is related. A thief stole the vessel con- 
taining the host from the church of St. Ger- 
vais. On arriving near St. Denis, he opened 
the cup, when the host flew out, and flut- 
tered around him, without his being able 
to catch it. He was tried and condemned, 
on the prosecution of the Abb£ of St. Denis. 
A lawsuit afterwards ensued between the 
Abbe and the Bishop of Paris, respecting the 
possession of the miraculous host ; and it 
was finally agreed that it should be delivered 
up to the curate of St. Gervais, who had 
consecrated itj but on the express condition 
that the mass above-mentioned should be 
regularly celebrated. 

Fashion . — “ Every thing is reversed from 
former times,” says the Journal des tylodes, 
“ »n the male attire. They formerly wore 
large coats and tight breeches — now they 
wear wide pantaloons and tight coats. For- 
merly they were booted up to the knees and 
shod with iron — now they wear only half- 
boots, the soles of which are as soft as 
gloves. Formerly they wore black waist- 
coats and white frills— now they wear white 
waistcoats and black cravats, which arc made 
to fall low down, and form a frill.” 


cleaned and tied up, tbev trunks and steins 

are to fie co g? pfc»ly covered .. r> 

Elders The leaves, pf the eldcf-Uce a^ 
often put into the subterraneous p^tfis of the, 
moles, to drive them from the gancfem , if 
fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, CQru, pr yegetr 
ablcs, be wiped with the green leave* of.eidef 
branches, insects will not awach .jtp lt tbopv 
An infusion of these leaves in y- ater is gppdj 
to sprinkle over rose-buds and other fjpweji, 
subject to bligfits and the deyaststi Qp* qf, 
caterpillars, . , , 

New JEra in Agriculture l - — Majority? op, 
Beatson, on a farm of 3po acres at Knqjvfef, 
Tunbridge Wells, since the year ]si3, ,says; 
he has proved, that by light or shalim\. 
ploughing, on a stiff soil with one horse *. 1 
without lime or dung, and without fallow^ 
he can raise crops of wheat and other grain, 
at the expense of 5ri an acre, equal or sppe-j 
rior to those of his neighboqrs, in expg»s<^ 
in rinse, and labour of cattle, of I6l. an 4 
To destroy Caterpillars. — f garden^ 
Glasgow has a mode of destroying 
pillars, which he discovered by. acciqcqt^ 
A piece of woollen rag had been blown 
the wind into a currant-bush, and.yy.hcq^ 
taken out was found covered with tfic^, 
leaf-devouring insects. He immediacy , 
placed pieces of woollen cloth in every hush^ 
in his garden, apd found the next day ffiat* 
the caterpillars bad universally tal*eqJo r 
them for shelter. In this way he destroys 
many thousands every morning. } „ 

— 'I : 

VARIETIES. 7 m V* 

Grand Map . — On the summit of xbci 
mountain of Menil-la-Horgne, in ’the de- 
partment of the Meuse, there is at present) 
an establishment of geographic engineers, 
appointed to draw upa grand map of Fiappe^ 
At night fires are kindled, which got respond t 
with other points, and seive for the trigupo^ 
ractrioal measurement., . ' 1 ’•••.* 

Asiatic Languages. — The King off France-, 
has issued an ordinance authorising the 
cretaries of the Asad emit Front atm, and.} dw 
Academic der JnacmpJions et Belles-lett** 
to accept the fegacymf asjooo franco hen 
qncathed to them/iby the l*tf Count Cha*** 
boeuf d« Volnejr, witk thptvifffr of 
the philosophic study of .languages, and.ew-j 
oouraging every undertaking that may tend*, 
to put in practice a method invented by the^ 
testator for transcribing the Asiatic languages., 
in European characters. * 

Grand Canal.— To secure a supply, of 
water, in dry seasons, for the Canal of Xan-| 
guedoc, which connects the Atlantic and the; 
Mediterranean, a basin has been constructed 
at Ferrol, which is perhaps the most extras 
ordinary part of the whole undertakings 
The immense reservoir, built of granite^ -in* 
an English mile in length, about half that 
distance in breadth, and contains an aatatofr 
5g5 acres, collecting the waters of the* 
various springs which rise in the Black) 
Mountain, OOQle 
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ITALY. 

Canova's Horses . — The celebrated Cano- 
▼a, who, by the admirable work of two lions 
which adorn the Mausoleum of Pope Cle- 
ment XIII. in St. Peter’s Church, had proved 
that he was no less skilful in representing 
animals than in producing the finest forms 
of the human body, has just given a new 
specimen of his ability in this branch of his 
art. It is now some years since he made 
the model of a horse of colossal size, it 
being the largest in Europe. This work 
excited the admiration of all the judges of 
the art, and of all those who have particu- 
larly studied this noble and spirited quadru- 
ped. This model has been cast in bronze at 
Naples, with complete success. Meantime- 
Canova has been employed on another mo- 
del of the same animal, but in an attitude 
different from the first ; and though it seem- 
ed impossible that the artist should excel 
himself, he has found means to introduce 
into this new work so many new beauties, 
that one is never tired of admiring this chef - 
ifontvre. Every part is finished — every part 
is worthy of a sculptor, all whose designs are 
at once pleasing and learned, accompanied 
with perfection in the execution. The limbs 
of the courser are full of life and motion ; 
bat the head, in particular, seems to move, 
to breathe, and to neigh. This model is to 
serve as a companion to that of which we 
have spoken above ; and both will adorn the 
grand square of the magnificent temple of 
Saint Francis de Paule, which is at this 
moment building at Naples, with truly royal 
splendour, after the designs of the architect 
Bianchi . — (From the THario di Roma.J 

The English on the Continent . — At the 
Campo di Marte, near Naples, there was a 
regular double-wicket cricket match — Eton 
against the World ; and the World was 
beaten in one innings ! This disposition to 
carry the amusements of their own country 
along with them, is a striking characteristic 
of the English. One of them imports a 
pack of hounds from England to Rome, and 
hunts regularly during the season, to the 
great astonishment of the natives. At Flo- 
rence, they establish races on the Cascine, 
after the English manner, and ride their own 
hones, with die caps and jackets of English 
jockeys; and they universally make them- 
selves independent of the natives, and rather 
provide entertainment for themselves, than 
seek it from the same sources with the 
people amongst whom they happen to be. 

The Pantheon . — The busts of celebrated 
Italians, which have hitherto adorned the 
Pantheon at Rome, were lately removed to a 
gallery prepared for that purpose in the Capi- 
tol, where it is in 'contemplation to form a 
museum of all the celebrated men that Italy 
has produced. 

Pasquinade . — At all the religious festivals 
In Rome, travellers of whatever religion, and 
especially British, obtain admission in pre- 
ference to the native Catholics. A Lon mot 


has appeared on this custom. Pasquin asks 
Marforio, “ Where are you going, brother, 
dressed in black, and a sword at your side ?” 
— M. “ To the Sixtine Chapel, to hear the 
Miserere.” — P . “ You go in vain. The Swiss 
Guards will push you away, and the Papal 
cavaliers politely refuse you admission.” — 
M. “ Don’t be afraid ; I shall get in, for I 
turned heretic yesterday.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

English Literature on the Continent, — 
Among the new circumstances of these 
times of international peace which come un- 
der this denomination, we have to notice 
the curious fact of a course of lectures on 
English literature being delivered at Geneva ! 
The lecturer, Thomas Mulock, Esq. (late 
of Magdalen-hall, and known to the British 
public by several political and theological 
works, as well as by his taste in the Belles 
Lettres,) commenced this course on the 
7 th ult., and the Genevese are so earnest 
in the cultivation of our literature, that his 
success has been very great. The auditory 
of the five lectures up to the 17th, con- 
sisted of Germans, Italians, Genevese, and 
English; and nine discourses yet remained 
to be delivered of the proposed series, which 
was divided into four chronological eras, 
and embraced a comprehensive view of the 
subject, interspersed with criticisms, from 
the dawning of letters in Britain, to the 
close of the last reign. Independent of the 
novelty of the circumstance of hearing the 
English language propagating English let- 
ters in the midst of so many tongues, we 
may fairly reckon it a matter of national 
concern, that so able an apostle as Mr. Mu- 
lock has assumed the literary cross. 

GREECE. 

It is curious to observe the gradual dis- 
use of Greek among the Greeks, produced 
by the change of their residence. In Greece 
the Turks speak only Greek ; in Constanti- 
nople the Greeks speak both Greek and 
Turkish, but only the former to etch other; 
in Asia Minor, along the coast, they can 
speak Greek when addressed in it, but talk 
Turkish to each other. And in the interior 
pans of Asia Minor, they know no other 
language than Turkish. 

8WEDEN. 

Vational Reward to meritorious Science . — 
Nothing does greater honour to a nation than 
a proper sense of merit, and attention to re- 
ward it ; because, from the public, or from 
any considerable part of the public, a reward 
is honorary, as well as pecuniary. Un- 
doubtedly, the benefits lately conferred by 
the science of chemistry on various branches 
of industry are of the first importance ; and 
they have been felt as such by the iron- 
masters of Sweden, who have settled an an- 
nuity of five hundred crowns on M. Berze- 
lius, in consideration of the services he has 
rendered to the arts dependent on chemistry, 
and to manufactures of several kinds, by his 
discoveries and communications. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Rein-deer imported and established.— Two 
rein-deer, a male and a female, brought from 
Lapland in the month of November last, are 
now living at liberty, in a gentleman’s park, 
two leagues from the city of Ghent. Not 
only have they supported the change of cli- 
mate extremely well, but the female has 
lately produced a young one, which it is 
hoped will live : this is the first instance of 
the kind, it is said, in a temperate climate; 
and is the more remarkable, as a number 
(fourteen) were some years ago brought into 
Scotland, a climate and country apparently 
more suitable for them, yet all of them, 
progressively, dropped off, and the endeavour 
to naturalize them completely failed. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Science cultivated and patronized . — It is 
with pleasure we take occasion to observe, 
that the war of politics and of arms has not 
so totally absorbed the talents of the South 
Americans, but that science has a share of 
their attention. In the year 1819 was pub- 
lished, at Buenos Ayres, a “ Memorial (or 
Essay) on the progressive Dilatation of the 
Air of the Atmosphere,” by Dr. Joseph Red- 
head. The name of the author seems to 
infer British origin ; but, no doubt, he ex- 
pected to find readers among the native 


Spaniards. The work is printed at the press 
of the Independency ; which shews that the 
Government is not insensible to the claims 
of science, nor reluctant to afford its pa- 
tronage. 

HAITI. 

Republican History , versus Royal History . 
— The different statements of parties is one 
of the most certain means of eliciting truth : 
they afford points of comparison, from which 
the ingenuous and the intelligent may de- 
rive much information : we are not, there- 
fore, displeased that the Essay on the causes 
of the revolution and the civil wars of Haiti, 
which was published under the sanction of 
Christophe, (or King Henry I.) should be 
met by “ An Examination” on the part of 
the Haitian republic. M. Colombel has 
lately published such a work, at Port au 
Prince ; in which he defends the late presi- 
dent of the Republic Petion, and the present 
president, Boyer, with others of his com- 
patriots. It might have been thought, that 
both divisions of the negro empire being 
children of misfortune, and connected by 
origin, blood, and colour, they would have 
consolidated their interests ; but the fact is 
not so. We need not say, to whom this dis- 
union, as a matter of policy, affords a source 
of satisfaction, because of safety. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Dyeing Cloth in the Piece . — It is univer- 
sally known, that when cloth is dyed in the 
piece, the colour only fixes itself on the two 
surfaces, and hardly penetrates the middle 
of the cloth, so that when it is cut, the inner 
part appears white, or, at most, only faintly 
coloured, which is an incontestable proof 
that it has been dyed in the piece. Some 
colours — the cochineal scarlet, for example — 
can only be properly given to the cloth after 
it is manufactured, because the operations of 
carding, spinning, and fulling, would destroy 
the beauty of the dye : on this account the 
cochineal scarlet is the dye which sinks the 
least into the texture of the cloth, and shews 
the white seam very distinctly. The Count 
de la Boulaye-Marsillon, director and pro- 
fessor in the school of the Gobelins, has 
contrived a very simple and ingenious pro- 
cess for remedying this inconvenience. He 
supposes that the water with which the cloth 
is soaked before it is immersed in the dye 
vat, resists the introduction of the colouring 
matter within its fibres, and compels it to 
remain and be fixed on the surface. The 
author of this invention proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner : be fixes at the bottom of 
the boiler a kind of rolling press, the two 
cylinders of which are parallel to each other, 
and of course are as long as the breadth of 
the cloth to be dyed, and may be fixed at 
any requisite distance from each other, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the cloth. The 


cylinders are entirely immersed in the co- 
lour-bath. At opposite extremities of the 
boiler are fixed two winches, the axes of 
which are parallel to those of the cylinder. 
The piece of cloth is then fixed round one of 
the winches, and is wound off to the other, 
passing in its way through the cylinders of 
the rolling press, which are set so close to 
each other as to press the cloth considerably. 
This operation is continued backwards and 
forwards, from one winch to the other, till 
the dye is of sufficient intensity. The ef- 
fect produced by this contrivance is obvious ; 
the pressure of the cylinders forces out of the 
cloth the water which it had imbibed, and 
the colouring matter being instantly pre- 
sented to it, meets with no obstacle to Us 
thorough penetration. 

Copper-plate Printing. — The following is 
from the report of the Central Jury, on the 
productions of French industry exhibited in 
the Louvre, in 181 9: — “ M. Gonord exhi- 
bited, in 1806 , porcelain on which cop- 
per-plate engraving had been transferred by 
mechanical means. He has again appeared 
at the exhibition of 18 19, with some speci- 
mens of the same art perfected. He has ar- 
rived at a singular but undoubted result. 
An engraved copper-plate being given, he 
will use it for the decoration of pieces of dif- 
ferent dimensions, and, by an expeditious 
mechanical process, enlarge or reduce the 
design in proportion to the piece, without 
changing the plate. The certainty pf the 
process has been corroborated by the Jury. 
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who were admitted by M. Gonord into his 
works. In consequence of their report, the 
Jury decreed a gold medal to M. Gonord.”— 
Annales de Chim. XIII . p. 94. 

ImprovedCooking Apparatus. — M. Lemare, 
director of the Atheneum of Languages, has 
invented an utensil, which he calls autoclave. 
M. Lemare engages to dress his dinner in 
less than half an hour, and lately made the 
experiment with complete success before a 
numerous company. He had put into the 
vessel a piece of meat, vegetables, and as 
much water as is necessary for a dish for five 
persons. , The vessel was placed over a fire 
which was kept up with some pieces of 
charcoal. In 36 minutes the vessel was 
taken off, and left a few minutes to cool ; 
and the reporter affirms that the broth was 
excellent, and the meat thoroughly done. 
It is not necessary to open the pot to skim 
it, so much as once during the boiling|i for 
at the end of the operation the scum is found 
at the bottom of the vessel, and does not mix 
with the broth. The advantage of this ciu-+ 
toclavian cookery are, 1st. that the soup is 
excellent, which is very natural, because the 
apparatus is hermetically closed, and no- 
thing therefore is lost; 2d. that produce is 
much increased by the quantity of jelly 
yielded by the bones ; 3d. that the cookery 
is far more expeditious than in the ordinary 
kettles, &c. This mode of cookery will be 
highly advantageous to the poor, in par- 
ticular. 

NEW PATENTS. 

Izrael Gundy, Gent. Edward Neave, 
and Jos i ah Neave, Shopkeepers , all of 
Gillingham , in the county of Dorset ; for 
an Application of various Gases or Fa- 
pours to certain useful Purposes. No- 
vember 1,1819. 

This invention has already been shortly 
. noticed in p. 587 of our last volume. By 
the specification now published, it appears 
to consist of, 1st, a method of working a pis- 
ton or pistons in a barrel or barrels, by 
means of factitious gases, either pure, or 
mixed with vapours of various kinds ; and 
by which a mechanical first mover or power 
is produced, capable of driving wheels or 
other machinery ; 2dly, the forcing of water, 
or any other liquid, by means of such gases 
pressing thereon by their elastic power. 

In many chemical and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, such as the distillation of coal, the 
production of inflammable gas from oil, also 
in the burning of lime-stone, a large quantity 
of gas, mixed more or less with vapours of 
various kinds, is generated or’liberated by the 
action of heat on the stabsuinces employed. 
These gases are in some .instance, as in the 
burning of lime-stone, allowed firacape into 
the common air, without any usejPing made 
of them : in other cast s, as in.ttyWistillation 
of coal, or of oil, they are colpcted for the 
purposes of illumination. It Fis now pro- 
posed to apply tlic gases ^‘generated or 


liberated to the purpose of working a piston 
.in a barrel, and thereby producing a mecha- 
nical first mover or power, capable of driving 
wheels or other machinery ; or to the pur- 
pose of forcing water, or any other liquid, by 
means of such gases pressing thereon by their 
olastic power. 

After the gas shall have produced its effect, 
it may be suffered to pass out of the barrel 
or barrels, in the one case, and out of the 

forcing apparatus, in the other case, into the 
open air, if the gas be not wanted for any 
other purpose ; but if it be so wanted, it is to 
be made to pass into a gasometer, or other 
proper receiving vessel or vessels, in order to 
be purified, or to be stored, as its destined 
use may require. 

The gases which may be most profitably 
employed, are the inflammable gases pro- 
duced by the distillation of coal, or of oil ; 
for it is found that after these gases have 
effected the purposes which are the subject 
of the said letters patent, they are still per- 
fectly applicable to the ulterior purposesof il- 
lumination. 

Samuel Clegg, of JVestmivster , E ng ineer : 
for an improved Gasometer or Gasholder. 
July 1818. 

This invention is intended to reduce tfip 
expense of gas-light estaolishments, so as to 
make them practicable in small towns. Upim^g* 
this plan, it is inserted that a gash^y^ con- 
taining 30,oooi:ubic feet, can 1 
800/., whereas upon the old pi] 
cost 2300/. 

William Davis, of Royal Oa/rl 

niondseu-stfeel, Engineer, for a Machine 
for chopping Meat for Sausages , and other 
like purposes. August 7, 1811. 

Manji of these machines are working in 
the pork-shops in London, vand arc driven 
by a steam-engine in Oxford-street, by horse 
in Holborn, and by hand in several other 
places : this is the first machine ever in- 
vented for cutting sausage-meat, tallow, See. 
that answered the purpose well, although 
several attempts have been made. All the 
machines made by^the inventor have his 
name and the number of the machine upon 
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paratus for 
wheeled 
nuary 13, 


preventing 
wheeled carriages 
ling, consists of a transverse 
ag-box at each end thereof, and 
h to each spring-box, to lock 
pcasionallv; also a gravitating 
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^^td, to wTuch apparatus the 
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By means of this apparatus, the gravity, 
weight, or power, of the horses, or one of 
the horses, drawing a stage-coach or other 
carriage, is brought into action, to prevent 
such carriage being overturned, whenever 
the carriage inclines so far sideways as to 
be in danger of oversetting ; in that case, 
the weight or power of one of the horses is 
made to act on that side of the carriage 
which is rising from the ground, in such 
manner as to prevent the carriage being 
overturned. 

Edward Heard, 0/ Brighton , in the county 
qf Sussex , Chemist ; for certain Processes , 
Means , or Methods of hardening and im- 
proving Tallow , and other Animal Fats and 
Oihy so as to manufacture l herewith Can- 
dles of a superior Quality to those at pre- 
sent made Jrom Tallow. Feb. 12, 1819* 
The first operation is to render the tallow, 
or other animal fat or oil, capable of sus- 
taining a higher temperature without melt- 
ing; this may be effected by the addition of 
either nitric acid, nitrous acid, or nitro- 
muriatic acid,* which must be added to the 
tallow^At, or oil, when in a melted state, in 
a certarm proportion. >The tallow or fat is 
then to be subjected to.the operation of a 
powerful press. 

PATENTS LATELY 'p RANT ED. 

John Hague, of Great $earl-street, Spi- 
takjel ds, M iddlesex, Engineer ; for certain 
improvdtauts in the making and construct- 
ing of stcagyigines. June 3, 1820. 

John WIkefield, of. Aucott’s-place, 
Manchester, Lancashire, Engineer; for cer- 
tamrmpnpemcnts in the Construction of 
furnaces lor boilers of various descriptions, 
and in the mode of feeding the s*me with 
fuel: which improvements are calculated to 
lessen the consumption of fuel, and to burn 
the smoke. JuneO, 1820. 

William Kendrick, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, Chemist; for the manufac- 
ture of a liquid from materials now consi- 
dered useless for that purpose, and the ap- 
plication of the same liquid to the tanning 
of hides, and other articles requiring such 
process. June 0, 1820. 

Jonathan Brown ell, of Sheflkld, York- 
shire, Table-knife-cutter ; for a nftthod for 
better securing the blades of table-knives and 
forks in the handles, by means otqcaps be- 
ing soldered upon the tangs, vv| 
iron, steel, or other material, a' 
dies are upon them. June 8 , Ihjo. 

Samuel Parker, of Argyle-stn 
dlescx, Brcmxtst ; for an improved 
June 15, 1 

William Ekskine Co' 
merset-streot, Portman-squarej 
Esq. 4 for an improvement in 
tion of lamps. June 17, 1 8: 



Joseph Woo ll a ms, of Wells, Somerset- 
shire, Land Agent ; for certain improve- 
ments in the teeth or cogs formed on, or 
applied to, wheels, pinions, and other me- 
chanical agents, for communicating or re- 
straining motion. June 20 , 1820. 

John Butter Lodge and John Bii,- 
leston, junior, both of the Strand, Middle- 
sex, Truss-makers ; for certain improve- 
ments in the construction and application 
of spring-trusses or bandages for the cujq of 
hernia. June 20, 1V20. 

John Vallance, of Brighton, Sussex, 
Brewer ; for a method and apparatus for 
freeing rooms and buildings (whether public 
or private) from the distressing heat some- 
times experienced in them, and of keeping 
them constantly cool, or of a pleasant tem- 
perature, whether they are crowded to excess 
or empty, and also whether the weather be 
hot or cold. June 20, 1820. 

JqjiN Vallance, of Brighton, Sussex, 
Brcvycr ; for a method and apparatus for 
packing and preserving hops. June 20, 
1820. 

John Shaw, of Mary-street, Fitzipy- 
square, Middlesex, Watch-maker ; Jbr a new 
method of making bricks by machinery. 
June 21, 1820. 

James HARCOURT,of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, Brass-founder ; for an improve- 
ment in castors applicable to tables.and other 
articles. June 21, 1820. 

Job Rider, of Belfast Foundry, Iron- 
monger; for certain improvements which 
produce a concentric and revolving eccen- 
tric motion, applicable to steam-engines, 
water-pumps, mills, and other machinery. 
July 20, 1820. 

William Dell, of Southampton, Auc- 
tioneer ; for an improvement in gun-barrels. 
July 20 , 1820, 

Henry Botfield Thomason, son of 
Edward Thomason, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, Manufacturer ; for certain im- 
provements in the making and manufactur- 
ing of cutlery, viz. that class of cutlery called 
or styled table-knives, dessert-knives, fruit- 
knives, pocket-knives, scissors* . razors, and 
surgical instruments. July 20, 1820. 

John Hudswell, of Addle-suoct, Lon- 
don, Wafer-manufacturer; for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of wafers. July 
20 , 1820 . 

James Harvie, late of Berbice, nowin 
Glasgow, Engineer ; for improvements in the 
construction of machines, commonly called 
ginning machines, and which are employed 
in separating cotton- wool from the seed*. 
Communicated to him by certain persons 
resiS|ng abroad. August 1 8, 1 820 . n.*n . 

George Mi^liAap, of Worcester, 
Coach-rriaker-; for an improvement on axle- 
trees and boxes. August 13} 1820. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Gregor M‘Gregor, and the 
other Chieftains : including Narratives of all 
their Expeditions, and new Views of the 
Commerce of South America. By Colonel 
Rafter. Containing views of Rio de U Hache, 
Pbrto Bello, AuxCayes, and Kingston, por- 
traits of M‘Gregor, Bolivar, Mncirone, and 
Miranda, and a map. 8vo. 14s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Carmina Homerica, Ilias et Odyssea; a 
Rhapsodorum interpolationihus repurgata ct 
tt\ pristinam formam quatenus recuperanda 
esset, tarn c vetcrum monumentorum fide 
et auctoritate, quam cx antiqui sermonis 
indole ac ratione, redacta; cum Notis aci 
Prolegomenis, See. Opera ct studio Richardi 
Payne Knight. Royal 8vo. with two maps. 
1820, ll. 5s. 

Cicero de Offlciis ; or his Treatise conccrn- 


the character of a Dictionary, render the Work 
more entitled to the name of “ Thesaurus. 1 * The 
advantages of this new edition appear to be many . 
among them we notice the following: — 

1. The incorporation of almost every important 
addition. to the stores of Greek criticism since the 
days of H. Stephens. 

2. 'fhe correction of several errors in the original. 

8. The transferring of many articles from the 

Index to the body of the work. 

4. The addition of several short but valuable 
treatises, essential to thfe formation of a Thesaurus. 

fO And, to say no more, a correct and elegant 
typflGraphy- 

The editors by their last notice promise to 
complete their undertaking in five years, and to 
being it into the compass of 89 Numbers, includ- 
ing the ten already published. We may envy 
them the reputation they will acquire, but we do 
not envy them their labour and anxiety. 

It may not be amiss here to notice the reply of 
Mr. E. H. Barker to the Quarterly Review. His 


ing the Moral Duties of Mankind. To which jprunphlet, entitled Aristarchus Jnti-iiLorvjieldtunw, 


are subjoined, his Moral Paradoxes ; ttie 
Vision.of Scipio; concerning a future State; 
and his Letter on the Duties of a Magistrate. 
With Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 
Translated by Wm. Guthrie, Esq^ Svo. 7s. 
boards. 4 ' 

Thesaurus Graecae Linguae ab H. Stephanp 
constructs. Editio auctior et emendation 
Pars VIII. i.e^No. X. Lond. Valpy. 

Tlie established reputation of the Greek Thesau- 
rus of H. Stephens, its importance to every’ student 
ot Greek literature, the enormous price which the 
few marketable copies bore in catalogues, and the 
Increased mass of criticism which has been elabo- 
rated by scholars since the time of the original au- 
thor, rendered a new edition one of the desiderata 
of the age. We fcel happy that, after several abor- 


though too angry for a scholar, is powerful in its 
arguments ; and, possessing such means as he does 
to weaken the critic's authority, it mhjUt have 
been as well to let those arguments hav$£hcir full 
force unencumbered with severe language. The 
editors of 'Stephens' Thesaurus will be remembered 
and respected, when these angry quarrels are for- 
gotten. 

EDUCATION’. 

Hamoniere’s New Pocket 
French and English, and 
French, revised by C. P. Whittal 
of the University of Gottingen^ 

Nizolius, sive Lexicon Cicercn 
Facciolatil 3 vol. 8vo. boards, 
large paper, 3l. 13s. 6d. 

Princi pies oU^ducation, Intellectual, Moral 



tive attempts on the Continent for that purpose, Physical. By the Rev. Lane Carpenter, 

u.* siw. sh,. T T Qvn SOu KnurHc 


our own country has at last tlie honour of the 
work. It is, however, to be regretted, that an un- 
dertaking so laudable, requiring such kind and fos- 
tering care of every scholar, should have met with 
any hostility'. This we are constrained to notice 
from the well-known article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and the replies which it ha9 called forth from 
the editors, and their well-wishers. The Reply to 
the Quarterly Reriexrer of Stephens * Greek Thesaurus, 
which accompanies this last Number, most amply 
'answers the apparently substantial objections to 
the work ; and we, who may be supposed to know 
'ftynething of the spirit of reviewers, cannot think 
contemptibly of a work which extorts from an 
avowed enemy such a confession as this: — " To 
ibcir (the editors) multifarious reading and dili- 
gence of research, we are most ready to do justice; 
and freely acknowledge, that, in point of quantity, 
very little which is requisite to the illustration of 
the Greek language, is omitted in the present edi- 
tion of the Thesaurus.” (p.283.) To this, and much 
more than this, we can bear testimony, from hav- 
ing not slightly examined the work in its progress 
through the press. . How far the editors have done 
well in limiting their plan, and refusing to admit 
any more elaborate criticism, is between themselves 
and their subscribers. Those criticisms, however, 
which have been inserted in the earlier Numbers, 
instead of diminishing, iucreasc the value of the 
work — and though they may be inconsistent with 


LL. D. Svo. 12 s. boards. 

FINE ARTSiL 

Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from drawings made by the late Mr. S. 
Daniell, engraved by W. Daniell. Royal 
4 to. 3l. 3s. boards, or 4l. 4s. with the plates 
on India paper. Twenty copies only, the 
first impressions, have been printed, of an 
extra size, Cl. Cs. boards. 

Select Fables, with cuts, designed and en- 
graved by Thomas and John Bewick and 
others, previous to 1784 ; together with a 
Memoitf and a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Wo:!: s of Messrs. Bewick, svo. 15s. boards; 
;o. il. is. ; imperial, ll. lis. Od. 

ill STO R V . 

lections and .Reflections, Personal 
ditical, as connected with Public Af- 
rmg the reign of George III. By 
hols, Esq. 8 vo. pp. 408. 

76, Mr. Nichols has thought pro- 
ite to the world the political ln- 
>d in the course of his parliamen- 
by other opportunities. He is u 
&Miuu3 . uA^^ind bespatters all the great names 
of his oppone^re without mercy; indeed, he scarcely 
allows common honesty to men of any party. Many 
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of his anecdote* are curious ; but, in general, they 
re*t only on hi* own authority, which would have 
been more satisfactory, If a violent party spirit had 
aot predominated throughout the work. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of Gectrge III., 
accurately described and methodically ar- 
ranged. By Jehoshaphat Aspin. ismo. with 
numerous plates, 14s. boards; lss. bound. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political De- 
scription of the Colony of New South Wales, 
and its dependent Settlements on Van Die- 
men^ Laud. By W. C. Wentworth, a Na- 
tive of the Colony, ad edit, enlarged. 16s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of Fe- 
brile Diseases, more particularly as they ap-, 


Ring: a Comedy, in Three Aoti, as perform- 
ed with unbounded applause & the Theatre- 
Royal, Haymarket, Aug. la, isao. By the 
Author of “ Killing no Murder,” “ Pigeons 
and Crows,” See. 

The Angel of the World ; an Arabian 
Tale: Sebastian, a Spanish Tale : with othef 
Poema. By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 
Royal 8 vo. i sao. 

Mr. Croly Is, we think, the most gorgeous of our 
living poets. We do not mean that he has onhf 
a chill splendour which does not warm while K 
sparkles, and still less that he excels only in the 
pomp of language ; but that there is la hi* writ- 
ing* a bounteous magnificence of description, and 
a rich clustering of golden fantasies, which gives 
them an air of oriental luxury. If he affords any 
ground of complaint, it is that bis prospects are 


UIHC uiuiv paiLicuiaiiy as uity gruuuu ui luuipuunv* u in uiu un provpccif hxc 

pear in the West Indies among the Soldiers* almost too lavishly crimsoned over, and that be d©e» 
of the British Army. By Robert Jackson, not leave enough of more sober hue for the dazzled 
M. D. 2 vols. mo. the second edition, with thought to repose on. 
many additions. ** ft * d * J?« «“ »* «*«««* to 

An Essay on Mcrcuty ; wherein are pre- cetd lB “ “ le \ M ,a h “ *•*“ «** 


f pi5"^ r »“™^ re D p !i a ^. ns urS 

ried as by enchantment in some of the Arabian fic- 
tions, there is all the spirit and life — all the deep 


Metal, including Practical Remarks on the 
safest and most effectual Methods of ad- 
ministering them. By David Davies, M. D. 
2s. 6d. 

A History of the High Operation fpr the 
Stone, by Incision above the Pubis, with 
Observations on the advantages attending it. 

T. C. Carpue, F. R. S., Member of the 
^Wlege of Surgeons, and formerly Surgeon 
to the Yoryjospiial. 8s. Cd. boards. 

Le Dcntiste de la Jeunesse, or the way to 
have soundMnd beautiful Teeth, preceded 
the Advice of the Ancient Pcets upon 
tlicTrescwation of the Teeth. I by T. R. 
Duval, Dentist. Translated and supplied 
with Notes, by John ALkiu$on >( *Suigeon- 
Oentk, &c. 

MINERALOGY. 

The Characters of the Classes, .Orders, 
Genera, and Species ; or, the Characteristic 
of the Natural History System of Mineralogy; 
intended to enable Students to discriminate 
Minerals on principles similar to those of 
Botany and Zoology. By Frederick Mohs, 
Professor of Mineralogy, Freiberg. 8vo. 
6s. Gd. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks on a publication by James Loch, 
Esq., entitled, “ An Account of the Im- 
provements on the Estates of the Marquess 
of Stafford.” By Thomas Bakewell, of 
Spring Vale, near Stone. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Contested Election ; or, a Courtier’s 
Promise. (Dedicated by permission to 
Duke of Leinster.) By A. M. Ennis, Author 
of “ Ireland, or the Montagu? Family.” 3 
vols. l2mo. 18s. 


The Abbot. 


By the Author of Wavcjrley, 


&c. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Iona. A Poem. 

Andromache ; or, the Fall of Troy : a Tra- 
gedy, in 5 acts. By Thomas Paine. 3s. 
Exchange no Robbery ; or, '] he Diamond 


and supernatural beauty— end all the delicious < 
chant men t of those wondrous narratives. Its 
plot is taken from the story told by the great pro- 
phet of Mahometans to warn them against the use 
of wine. The guardian Angel of the World Is 
tempted by a demon in the shape of a beaut 
female, who seduces him to drink wine, and then, 
in the state of joyous excitation which follows, to 
reveal the words which raise men to angels. A 
succession of awful warnings in the most tremen- 
dous phenomena of the east — the mirage, the 
shooting stars, the simoom, the Aurora Borealis, 
and the sand-storm— appear to warn him, but in 
vain. His doom, however, is mitigated from the 
austerity of the koran, in accordance with our gen- 
tler feelings towards an indulgence in wine ; and he 
is not consigned to the regions of torment, but 
condemned to be a wanderer on the earth, until 
the hour of its destruction. This piece is written 
in the Spenserian stanza, which we do not think 
the author manages quite so well as some other of 
our living bards. The circumstance of a large pro- 
portion of the stanzas setting off as it were afresh 
with the definite article, gives a prosaic air to the 
work, when it receives, what it merits so well, a 
continuous and attentive perusal. 

Sebastian is a Spanish tale — not Spanish merely 
in the scene of its plot and the names of its person* 
— but in its very texture and essence. It seems 
as though it had been composed beneath the thick 
groves of chesnut, and amidst the rich atmosphere 
of the old land of romantic love and high emprise. 
Its story is that of a young maiden of noble birth, 
who secretly loves the destined bridegroom of her 
sister, and who takes the veil, in order to bury 
ber misery and her love in the seclusion of a con- 
vent ; but that sister dying ou her wedding day, 
elopes from her cell, follows the object of ber affec- 
tions in disguise, and deceived into a belief that lie 
hates her, returns to her paternal roof to die, but 
discovers her mistake before it is too late, is ab- 
solved from her vows, and united to her Sebastian. 
The whole is very fervently and intensely told un- 
til the winding up of the poem, when a alight 
tinge of levity, in the style of Don Juan, breaks a 
little fantastically the deep ami gentle current of 
our emotions. The minor poems are very graceful 
Digitized by vjiOO^IC 
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and pteoaing, and confirm the desire which 11 The 
Angel *f the World" excites, that the author 
would .give us an extended poem— or series of 
poems— rin the true spirit of Arabian Action. 

The Second Tour of Doctor Syntax, in 
search of Consolation; a Poem. Volume 
Second. Royal 8vo. 

We rejoice to dad our old and highly respected 
friend Doctor Syntax “ himself again," after hav- 
ing Wen pestered by several impudent pretenders 
to his exquisite gravity and humour. The volume 
before us celebrates his Travels in search of Conso- 
lation after the death of his wife, who, wc regret to 
inform our readers, departed this life at the mo- 
ment when, misled by the apothecary, he believed 
her about to present him with an accession to his 
happiness. He Is for some time Inconsolable for 
hia loss, but at last, by persuasion of his friends, 
sets out to seek comfort in the variety of another 
tour, attended by a humorous Irishman as his 
squire. He meets with many pleasant adventures, 
and is guilty only of two very silly things in the 
coarse of his travel — his making an amatory visit 
to a widow at York, by whom he is scurvUy treat* 
cd, and his delivery of a long speech at a dinner in 
Free masons’- hall. The plates are in the most in- 
genious and characteristic style of Rowlandson, 
and the poetry is fully equal to that of the first 
volume. The author of these delightful works, on 
the borders of four-sou re, gives no symptoms of 
decaying intellect, nor is his genial vivacity abated. 
He even now, we are happy to find, meditates 
a third work, under the title of “ Doctor Syntax in 
search of a Wife," which we anticipate with no 
small pleasure. 

Julia Alpinula ; with the Captive of Stam- 
boul, and other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen, 
Author of Aonian Hours, foolscap 8vo. 


“ Non mi ricordo !" or Cross-examination 
Extraordinary ; being a free Parody on a late 
Extmordinaiy Cross* examination, 6d. 

The Dront Clauses out of the Bill against 
the Queen. 6d. 

The Queen, and the Thing that John 
signed. Is. 

Nero Vindicated, fld. 

The Hour of Trial ; a few Stanzas, hastily 
written in the House of Lords. Is. 6d. • 

The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder, is. 

Reform a: i Iome ; a Discourse, by TekcL 
as. 6d. 

An English .vo man’s Letter to Mrs. Han- 
nah More, on the Present Crisis. Is. 

The King’s Treatment of the Queen short- 
ly stated to the People of England, is. 

The Prerogatives of a Queen-Consort of 
England. 2s. 

Types of the Times. By Old Tom of Oxr 
ford. as. 

Substance of the Speech of Lord Erskine, 
on moving that a List of the Witnesses 
should be delivered to the Queen, Sec. is. 

Tentamen ; or, an Essay towards the His- 
tory of Whittington, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London. By Vicesimus Blinkinsop, LL.D. 
F. R. S. A. S. S. See, &c. 3s. boards. 

This Tent&men is aimed at a popular Alderman, 
who is with no little humour ridiculed under the 
name # of Whittington. The famous cat of that 
civic hero Is discovered by the learned author to 
have been an illustrious lady of the nation of the 
Catti, who inhabited that part of ancient Germania 
now called the Duchy of Brunswick. While wc 
heartily deplore the causes of such squibs, we 
must confess this to he the best we have seen. 


1820. 

The first poem of this pleasing, volume is found- 
ed on the old and sweet story to which Lord Byron, 
in one of his gentler moods, so touchingly alludes 
both in the text and the notes of the Third Canto 
of his Childe Harold. It is here told very grace- 
fully on the whole, but with rather more of poeti- 
cal embellishment than its own natural simplicity 
allows. The setting is too cumbrous and magnifi- 
cent for so gentle a picture. Indeed, the only im- 
portant fault of Mr. Wiffen’s poetry is the too 
bounteous display of his art, and the overpowering 
profusion of his ornaments, which sometimes im- 
pair the symmetry of his fairest creations. The 
“ Captive of Stamboul," taken from an anecdote 
related by Gibbon, though in some degree disfigured 


The Queen's Case stated. By Charles 
Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. is. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges, and Politi- 
cal Economy, shewing the Cause of the 
Fluctuation in Prices, the Depreciation in 
the Value of Property, the deranged and dis- 
tressed State of the Country since the Peace 
in 1 8 1 4, and pointing out the safest, speediest, 
and easiest Method of removing the same: 
By Henry James. 3s. 

The Political “ A Apple Pie or, the Ex- 
traordinary Red Book versified, is. 

A Treat for Every One ; or, the Political 
Dessert : A Satire. 2s. 6d. ** 


by the tame fault, it a poem of romantic interest . SERMONS, 

and deep and tenons beauty. The author is un- The Importance of Learning to the 
questionably a poet of great promise ; and as his Clergy ; a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
defects are those of genius, we may venture to pre- ver sity of Cambridge, July 2, 1820, being 
diet that he will hereafter attain a goodly .tatiou Commencement Sunday. By Chas. James 
among the poets of hi. age. Blomficld, D. D. Rector of St. Botolph, 

politics and political kconomy. Bishopsgate, and of Chesterford, Essex. Pub- 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large lished by desire of the Vice Chancellor and 
Towns. No. 4. By Thomas Chalmers, Heads of Houses. 2s. 

D.D. Minister of St. John's Church, Glas- The Rebellion of Absalom ; a Discourse, 
gow. is. preached at Kirkcudbright, on the 30th July 

A Plan suggested in Lieu of Tithes, with last, before the Stewartry Gentlemen Yeo- 
Observations. By William Coleman. Is. manry Cavalry ; with a Preface, explanatory 
The Political Constitution of the Spanish of the extraordinary Circumstances under 
Monarchy ; translated into English. 3s. 6d. which the Author was arrested for pfaying 

A Peep into W r Castle after the Lost for the Queen. By the Rev. William Gillis- 

Mutton. is. pie, Minister of Kell. is. Od. 
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THEOLOGY* 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity. By Edward Andrews, LL. D. Minis- 
ter of Bercsford Chapel, Walworth. Part L 
8vo. pp. 184. 78. boards. 

Tbete Lectures are addressed not to the Anti- 
Trinitarian, but to the pious and orthodox Chris- 
tian, whose mind may yet be sometimes unsettled 
and disturbed by the exertions of an adroit objec- 
tor. The design of the author is to notice not nP 
nor perhaps half of what is alleged against the se- 
veral points of this doctrine ; but rather to bring 
forward and foil the leading, the champion objec- 
tions, that by these the devout reader may, In 
Some measure, judge of the strength and attributes 
of the rest: 

USEFUL ARTS. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting : 
in which is exhibited an Historical Sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of the Science ; and 
the Theories of Light, Combustion, and 
Formation of Coal ; with descriptions of the 
most approved Apparatus for generating, col- 
lecting, and distributing Coal Gas for Illumi- 
nating purposes. With Fourteen appropriate 
Plates. By T. 8. Peckston. 8vo. 438 pp. 


This is a practical book of great utility. The 
first two chapters explain the advantages of gas- 
lights over other pnetliods of iHumina^qn| qmd 
these are followed by a history of coal, audits use 
In the production of gas for lightiag. The re- 
mainder of the work constats of hsHW practical 
observations on the use of retards, purifying v—sois, 
gasmeters (gasometers), tar wells, ajpmosdncal li- 
quor vessels, valves, siphons, main pipes, se rvi ce 
pipes, and burners : with ah account of their pro- 
per construction and dimensions j and cRtotfbBMs 
of the expense to the rons—rr ofEhcgis. • HfcM 
atoa are eunmavatedebe repans ns of gaa^estaMWs* 
menu, with the vafcte of the prod n rtv tin. 9+ 
coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor; Mr. 
gulator, for the more equal distribution of The ns 
to tiie burners ; the tests for severdT iiiipidflts 
which come over in the distiMlWii of The^gaa, nd 
from which it is somethoes am prapetyUned; the 
modes of obtaining c ar bar e twd hydrogen §m Anns 
other substances besides coals, soch as papab and 
various kinds of wood, &c. with the quantities of 
gas produced from them ; also th^ hett necenskry 
for the distlllafion of gar; the various Uses4b WMeB 
the prod acts of gas dlstiHaUoa are and may ha ip-' 
plie d t h es e am a hr eok% car, m J an an n inn i I 
quor, he. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Acker sunn announces for publica- 
tion, by subscription, a Picturesque Tour of 
the Seine from Paris to the Sea, embracing 
the greater part of Normandy, a province 
peculiarly interesringto the English traveller; 
for its natural beauties, antiquarian coriosn* 
ties, mad historical recollections. The work 
will ►be comprised in six monthly parts, con- 
taining twenty-four highly coloured engrav- 
ings, and will correspond in the general style 
of its execution with the numerous illustrated 
works produced by the same publisher. 

Mr. Ackermann has also in the press, 
the Third and last Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
search efr a Wife, a subject which promises 
a degree of interest, vivacity, and entertain- 
ment, equalling, if not surpassing, that of 
the two preceding popular Tours. Like 
them, it will form a distinct volume, con- 
sisting of eight monthly numbers. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne is preparing a new 
edition of his Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged, in four octavo volt* 
with maps, and fac-si miles of Biblical Manu- 
scripts. 

We are informed that the best illustration 
of the Divorce Transactions and Court Pro- 
ceedings in the time of Henry VIII. is to be 
found in “ Strype’s Memorials of the Re- 
formation,’' which gives the Original Papers 
and Reoutd* ; and contains also, Memoirs of 
the two English Cardinals Wolscy and Pole. 
An edition of this work, of 230 copies only, 
has been lately printed. 

The Rev. W. Hutton will shortly pub- 
lish, in one vol. duodecimo, The Book of 
Nature laid open, in a popular Survey of 
the Phenomena and Constitution of the Uni- 
verse, and the appearances of Nature during 
each month of the year. 


Mt. Godwin has in forwardness a new 
work, under the title — “ Of Population ; 
an Enquiry concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind. Being 
an answer to Mr. MaltbusY Gmsjmu that 
subject.” 

Preparing /or Publication. 

Views of the Remain* of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, accompanied 
with an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of each Plate. By M. Dubourg. In one 
vol. atlas 4 to., with the plates beatuHblly 
coloured to imitate drawings. 

Petits Contes Mbraux, par Madame Asst* 
du Thou. In one vol. 19 mo. Qa. 0d/' 

A Continuation of the Rev. Jo^v liv- 
gaud’s History of England. 

An Engraving of the Warwick Vase, iu 
the Lithographic manner. By Mr. G, 
Rogers. 

The First Number of a progressive Smipf 
of Ornamental Sketches, original ana Se- 
lected ; drawn on Stone by W.G. Rogers* 

A Statistical Account of Upper Gi— da, 
written by the Inhabitants, and compiled by 
Rob. Gourlay. In one rob 8Vo., RHn- 
t rated with maps and plates. 

Eccentricity; a Novel. By Mrs. hike 
Nally, daughter of late Rsv. Rob. Edge 
worth, of Lissard, Ireland, la 6 vok. l Mao. 

Traits and Trials; a Novel, in a vola. 

An Appendix to the Midland Flora; oonp* 
prising also corrections and additions re- 
ferring to the two former volumes, and oc- 
casional observations tending to elucidate 
the Study of the British Fungi ; concluding 
with a Generic and Specific Index to the 
whole Work, and a general Index of Syn- 
onyms. By T. Purton, Surgeon, Alcester. 
With numerous coloured Engravings, by 
JaiMEs So win by, F. L. S. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


our last there has been a sus- 
pension of that inquiry, whose over- 
whelming interest has new, for above 
three months, absorbed every other sub- 
ject of political and of domestic interest 
The case for the prosecution, or rather 
tfeat case which the Attorney General 
felt* it his duty in the first instance to 
make out by evidence; closed on Thurs- 
day, the 7th of September. On the pre- 
ceding day, indeed, the learned gentle- 
man called his last witness, but an- 
nounced his intention of submitting to 
their lordships on the following day a 
request for a short delay, to allow time 
for the arrival of other witnesses, who 
had precipitately returned to Italy upon 
hearing toe partly true, and partly ex>- 
aggesateth accounts of the treatment 
which s om e 1 of their countrymen had 
experienced on their arrival at Dover. 
Dispatches, however, which reached this 
country from Milan on the 7th, an- 
nounced that a longer delay would inter- 
vene before these witnesses could reach 
London, than was at first expected : and, 
in consequence* the Attorney General 
waved h»> intended application. 

■ The next point to be settled was, as to 
the course which the defence should 
take. It was intimated to her Majesty’s 
counsel that whatever delay they might 
deem necessary would be cheerfully 
granted. This spontaneous act of j ustice 
on the part of the august tribunal before 
whom the cause was trying, was met by 
the learned counsel of her Majesty in the 
following way* Mr. Brcw^hani wished to 
be allowed to make his opening speech, 
in defence, and then to postpone calling 
witnesses in support of that speech till 
a ftiture period. Now, whoever recol- 
lects, the allowable latitude which every 
lawyer assumes in defending a client, 
will at once feqltht manliest impropriety 
of such a request. The most unequivo- 
cal assertions, the most inflammatory 
statements might have been made, and 
left to operate upon the public mind for 
weeks, while, perhaps, when the evi- 
dence came to be examined, not one of 
those assertions, or those statements, 
would have been substantiated. To say 
the least of it, this course would not 
have been consistent with strict and im- 
partial justice. It was urged, in reply, that 
the case against her Majesty was allowed 
to remain for weeks operating against 
her Majesty : . this view of the question, 
however, was not quite a fair one. The 
Attorney General was not allowed to 
New Monthly Mao.— No. si. 


make his speech — to army his chargee— 
and there to leave them. He proceeded, 
instanter , to substantiate what he had 
asserted, and the country was required, 
not to believe what the Attorney Gene- 
ral said, but what he proved : — nap, every 
impartial mind in the empire will refute 
to believe even what he has proved, un- 
til the defence has been made, and until 
it shall be ascertained whether the accu- 
sations are capable of disproof. These 
principles were so obviously the only* 
ones which could, in fairness, be recog- 
nized by their lordships, that they re- 
fused to grant the permission to the 
Queen’s Attorney General ; and it was 
finally fixed that the defence should com- 
mence on Tuesday the 3d of October, 
and be proceeded in de die in diem. Before 
our next, therefore, we shall probably 
know the full extent of the defence which 
her Majesty has to offer. 

Meanwhile, certain persons, who pos- 
sess the intuitive faculty of knowing at 
once that all the charges are false, have 
continued to address the Queen in 
the strong language of congratulation. 
We shall not now inquire into the origin 
or motives of these addresses; they speak 
sufficiently for themselves. Under any 
wen instances, we knew not how such 
ipprobatkm could add dignity or worth 
to a Queen of England. " • 

The only new topic of domestic polfc- 
ties, which seems to require any mention, 
are the trials for high treason at York. 
Two and twenty persons, implicated in 
the treasonable enterprise, which was 
meditated against Huddersfield, and one 
or two other places in the north, last 
spring, were arraigned, but humanely 
suffered to friead guilty; by which their, 
otherwise, forfeited lives were saved. 
Our readers probably recollect, that this 
attempt to march on Huddersfield, and 
surprise it, was connected with the in- 
surrection in Scotland, on the 1st of 
April; some of the actors in which have 
since been tried and executed at Stirling 
and Glasgow. Let us hope that the le- 
nity of we Crown will not be useless, ** 
but that the deluded wretches, who area- 
mere instruments in the hands ofdreagp* - 
itig knaves, will learn to love and sup 
port a government which thus shews 
mercy to be among its virtues. ' * 

# } ^ * L- - 

FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Since our last, another revohitioor— 
another military revolution, has taken 
place. Portugal, too near the theatre of 
dby$#£>XIV. 3 N 
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Spanish and Neapolitan rebellions 005 to 
be tainteawifii the prevailing contagion, 
has raised its voice, and demanded aCep- 
stitutioQ. It is the very error of the times, 
and k is an error which, in its progress, 
we fear, will inflict much misery. We 
have on former occasions condemned 
the preposterous notion, that to proclaim 
a constitution is at once to bestow free- 
dom ; or that to enjoy liberty upon parch- 
ment, is the same thing as its practical 
application to all the great and minor 
purposes of life. Least of all do we re- 
gain that liberty as worth receiving which 
m bestowed by the sword and bayonet. 
We do not say that freedom can aWays 
be acquired without drawing the sword; 
but we make a wide distinction between 
the sword which is wielded by a nation 
impatient of its wrongs and determined 
to redress them, and the sword which is 
pointed by a rebellions soldiery against an 
existing frame of government. In the 
former case, it is the popular will which 
acta, and whenever that will is honestly 
and truly set in motion, it must ana 
it ought to prevail; in the latter, it is 
the voice of faction or of treason that is 
heard, and woe to the country whose 
councils are changed or swayed by that 
voice! We confess we have no affection 
for military freedom : we like not to see 
soldiers, legislators : we shrink from the 
civil politics of camps and barracks. 
The armed force that rebels to-day 
against tyranny,— supposing it to be a 
tyranny which is overthrown, may to- 
morrow be marshalled in support of it. 
All the habit3, feelings, and even pre- 
judices of soldiers, have a decided tend- 
ency to make them instruments in the 
hands of others; and of course, as in- 
struments, their value and utility will 
always depend more upon the skill 
and integrity of those by whom they are 
wielded,: than upon any intrinsic qualities 
oftheirown. W e have witnessed, within 
the last six or seven months, three re- 
volutions effected purely by soldiers. 
We will not now aigue whether Spain, 
Naples, and Portugal^ are better or 
worse for these revolutions; but we 
£re sure every Englishman who hasa just 
ftense of the sort of liberty which his an- 
cestors have handed down to 'him* will 
be ready to acknowledge that it would 
not have been transmitted with the same 
purity, if its origin could be tiaced to a 
military insurrection. 

The Portuguese revolution seems to 
have broken forth unexpectedly ; and 
down to the latest advices from that 
country, it does not appear to have 


diffii sod itself very extensively. Qty/ht 
24th of August, tne following procla- 
mations announced the prqjcct to fhe 
people of Qporto; — 

** rsoouw a now. 

** Soldi e ns! — Let one will unite us^-^tet 
us commence the salvation of out cctantty. 
There are no evfis which Portugal does not 
suffer — there we no sufferings which % he Por- 
tuguese have not borne. The Portuguese, 
without security for their persons and pro- 
perty, ask our support — they, wish liberty 
directed by laws. Yourselves, victims of 
common evils, have lost the co nsid e ratio n 
which your bravery and virtues merited. 

“ A reform 19 necessary, bat this reform 
mast be guided by reason and justice, tmd 
not by licentiousness. Adhere to order ; rtf- 
frain from tumult and anarchy. We dtsfae 
a Provisional Government, in which VrC hrejr 
place confidence. It shall convene <he Cortftts 
which shall be the organ of the natkm. 
They shall prepare a -Constitution which may 
secure our rights. Our good and worthy 
King, as the lover of his people, Who adore 
him, will bless our labotm. Live our good 
King — Live the Cortes — and, with them, the 
Constitution !” 

“ Oporto, in a Military Council, 
Augus; 24, 18JO. 

“ Soldiers ! — Our suffering shall cease. 
The country is in fetters, and your consi- 
deration lost. Our sacrifices are in vain. 
The Portuguese soldier almost reduced Co 
asking alms. Soldiers ! this is the moment. 
Let us fly to the salvation of the country. — 
Let us fly to our own salvation. Comrade*, 
follow me — let us go, with our brothers in 
arms, to organize a Provisional Government. 
Let it call the Cortes to make a Constitution, 
the want of which is the origin of all oar 
evils. It is unnecessary to explain them, fin- 
each of you feds them. 

“ It is in the name and consecrating oik 
august sovereign Don John the Sixth, that 
the country shall be governed. Our 
Religion shall be observed ; as our efforts are 
pure and virtuous, God will bless them ; the 
soldiers who compose the brave Portuguese 
army will hasten to embrace our cause, since 
it is equally their own. 

“ Soldiers! Force is on our side, we must 
therefore avoid disorder. If the country 
owes its salvation to each of us, the nation 
likewise owes to us its security and tran- 
quillity. Confide in a Chief who nqycr 
taught you but the paths of honour. 

“ Soldiers ! You must not measure the 
magnitude of the cause by the simplicity of 
our discourse — learned men will explain, on 
a future day, this fact, better than a thou- 
sand victories. Let us sanctify this day, and 
henceforth let the cry of our hearts be— 

* Live the King, Don John the Sixth!*— 

* live the Portuguese Army l**— * live the 
Cortes, and, with them, fifes National Qom- 
stkutfcur ” 
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J When rtit news <>f this insurrection 
rtekdhed Lisbon, the Council of Regency 
frt Whose name the affairs df the govern- 
ment were carried on, deemed it prudent 
to attempt to check its progress by an 
appeal to the people. They accordingly 
issued the following address, or mani- 
festo, on the 49fh of August. It is a 
spirited composition, and contains some 
just views of the real motives of the 
rCrolutionwts 1 — 

“ Portuguese! — The terrible crime of re- 
be&oa against the power and legitimate au- 
thority of our august Sovereign the King 
our Master, Uap just been committed in the 
City 9l Oporto. A few ill-intentioned indir 
vtfLvaU* deceiving the officers of the corps 


rioosly dictate, and which are prescribed to 
them by the most sacred duties of these 


“ If, however, any causes of complaint 
and yust representations shall be laid before 
them, they will hasten to forward them re- 
spectfully to the Royal Prince, flattering 
themselves that the same individuals now 
implicated in so criminal an insurrection, 
will reflect upon the evils into which they 
are going to precipitate themselves, and will, 
repenting, return to obedience to their Sove- 
reign, confiding in the unalterable clemency 
of the most merciful of monarchs. 

" Meantime, the Governors of the king- 
dom hope that this most faithful nation 
may constantly preserve that loyalty which 
was always its most precious distinction; 
. - • - . . - . . .. ,1 that the Army, whose heroism was but lately 

of troops in that city, were unhappily able admired b E will hastcn t0 ^ce 

inrlnnji tkam rnupnnflr thpmCPlUM: With ... / . 


to induce them* covering themselves with 
opprobrium* to violate, on the 24th of this 
month, the oath, of fidelity to their King, 
«u>d to their colours i end to dare to consti- 
Jtgtfe pf their own authority, in that city, a 
Government, to which they gave the name 
of the Supreme Government of the King- 
dom,; . 

“ The wretches who contrived ijhis con- 
spiracy well knew that they could not mis- 
lead Portuguese hearts but by concealing 
from them, under the appearance of an illu- 
sory oath of love and fidelity to the Sove- 
reign, the tremendous step which they made 
them take towards the abyss of revolution, 
the consequences of which may be the sub- 
version of the monarchy, and the subjection 
of a nation, always jealous of its indepen- 
dence, to the ignominy of a foreign yoke. 

« Do not then be deluded, faithful and 
valiant Portuguese, by such appearances ; it 
is an evident contradiction when the re- 
volted, protesting obedience to the King our 
Sovereign while they withdraw themselves 
from thetauthority of the Government law- 
fully established by his Majesty, propose, as 
the intruders ( xntrueoO declare, to constitute 
themselves under the title of Supreme Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom, to convoke Cortes, 


the blot with which its honour is threatened 
by the misconduct of those few corps who 
have inconsiderately suffered themselves to 
be deceived, and that the majority of the 
Portuguese army will preserve, together with 
the reputation of its inflexible valour, the 
equally distinguished virtue of its fidelity. 

“ Portuguese ! The preservation of impli- 
cit obedience to the King, our Sovereign, is 
the most important obligation upon us all, 
at the same time that it is our most evident 
interest. Thus, then, firmness in these prin- 
ciples is requisite — let all classes concur to 
maintain the public tranquillity, and you 
will promptly see order restored, which the 
ill-intentioned rashly attempt to disturb.— 
This is what is recommended to you, in the 
name of our adored Sovereign, by the Go- 
vernors of the kingdom. 

“ Lisbon, in the Palace of the 

Government, August 20 , 1S-20. 

(Signed) “The Cardinal Patriarch, 
“ Marquis de Barba, 
u Conde de Pbniche, 

" Conde de Feria, 
u Antonio Gome* Ribkiro?’ 

This appeal does not seem to have 
been made in vain, lor not only had Lis- 


wbich would be always illegal if not called ^ tranquil up to the last ae- 

hy the Sovereign, and announce changes and efmnto from that city, but it does not 
alterations, -hkh they ought to content ahnAar that &nv decided manifestation in 
themselves with 
Cannot emanate 
sent manner except , 

u Our Sovereign has never ceased to yield — . - , , , . 

to just solicitation*, the object of which is period subsequent to the above appeal, 
the good and the prosperity of his subjects, the tice-icgal authorities of the kingdom 
Even now, by the ship of war which bos themselves issued a proclamation — 



entered this port to-day, regulations have 
* been received, which wtH be speedily made 
public, proving rite truly paternal solicitude 
vHth whieh he deigns to attend to the good 
of this kingdom, and which, if possible, in- 
creases the horror whleh all ought to feel at 
the crime committed in the city of Oporto. 

“ The Governors of this kingdom are 
'taking, : and w» continue to t*k«, att the 
measures which such circumstances fanpOr 


voking the assembly of the Cortes, ac- 
cording to the ancient principles of the 
monarchy. This was a wise and prudent 
stop ; for if the Portuguese people wished 
for a constitutional assembly, this con- 
vocation of the Cortes would meet that 
wish, and diminish in proportion the h&- 
floenoe of the revolutionists : if, on the 
contrary, the people should be indifferent 
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on the subject, as we suspeet they are, 
the test would be supplied by whicn that 
indifference could be ascertained. 

In turning our view towaids Spain, 
we are almost tempted to express the be- 
lief that constitutional liberty is likely 
to thrive there. — The people are quiet, 
the king is popular, and the Cortes are 
diligent. But the country is not beyond 
the collision of events which may yet, 
produce mischief. The finances are in 
a dilapidated state, and the army,— that 
army which coerced the Monarch, is 
now half disposed to dispute with him 
his sovereignty. Its leaders, Quiroga 
and Riego, refuse to disband it till some 
farther securities are obtained; and if 
these should be granted, we see nothing 
to protect the throne from fresh de- 
mands. It is true, indeed, that the 
Cortes seem disposed to support the mo- 
narch against the incroachments of the 
army ; but if the army be resolute, the 
Cortes and the Monarch must obey. 

What is to be done with the South' 
American colonies, does not yet appear. 
The probability is, they will be disposed 
to negotiate with the Cortes, and to ac- 
cept terms which, while they would 
hpld them in some degree of connex- 
ion with the mother country, would 
still leave them a large share of indepen- 
dence. This would clearly be their 
wisest course. They have not yet arri- 
ved at that state of political maturity 
which qualifies a nation to throw aside 
all the means by which it gradually ad- 
vanced from infancy. 

The events which have occurred at 
Naples since our last, have not tended 
to throw any light upon the real origin 
of the revolution there. We strongly 
suspect it was not wholly unconnected 
with family intrigues. The old king has 
withdrawn from the fatigues of govern- 
ment, and transferred the sovereign au- 
thority to the hands of his son, the 
Duke of Calabria, who, according to 
some accounts, was privy to the trans- 
actions which imposed upon his father 
the necessity of such transfer. The whole 
affair has evidently been one of military 
insubordination. "The soldiers alone pro- 
duced the revolution; the people took 
no part in it, at least not until after it had 
partially proceeded. It is a question how- 
ever, of no small interest, what course 
Austria will pursue with respect to Nsu 
pies ; whether she will act merely on the 
defensive, and protect hero wn Italian pos- 
sessions from the revolutionary contagion, 
or whether she will actively interfere to 
•upp^ss its results in the Neapolitan 


dominion*. 1 If is gtnertlly thought she 
will coftfioe herseWto the former policy; 
which, indeed, would be the more pru- 
dent, if not the more enlightened and 
beneficial. 

W e regret to add, that in Sicily, when, 
the news of the revolution arrived, the 
most calamitous scenes of massacre and 
bloodshed took place; scenes which we, 
cannot better describe than in the words 
of the writer of the following letter from 
Palermo, dated July 2 1st: — 

On the 14th instant, the vessel sent by^ the 
Hereditary Prince Vicar-General to the D uke 
of Calabria, to announce the happy news of 
his Majesty havingswom to the Constitution, 
arrived at Palermo. Joy spread throughout 
the city. The tri-coloured cockade, the sig- 
nal of the reform in our civil government, was 
in a moment universally displayed. In the 
evening, a yellow cockade was united to the 
tri-coloured one. Opinions were now express-- 
ed in favour of the Constitution, and a desire 
was manifested to have a different National 
Parliament for Sicily. Some persons wore 
on their breast the yellow riband, with the 
figure of the Sicilian Eagle. 

On the morning of the J 5th every one was 
required to wear the national cockade; in the 
evening, however, the yellow riband was 
added to it ; even the Neapolitans were com- 
pelled to wear yellow. 

On the 15th a religious festival was cele- 
brated: -—His Excellency the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral proceeded to the Cathedral, where grand 
mass was performed : he was received by the 
cries of Viva la Coiutituzion* / Vw& Clndo- 
pcndenxa 1 These cries accompanied the 
Lieutenant on his return from the Cathedral* 
and also when he proceeded to the Govern- 
ment-house to assist in the duties of the even- 
ing. The religious oeremony being ended, 
his excellency proceeded to the Senate-house, 
where he had left General Church, Brigadier 
Coglitore, and some other persons. The 
two Generals went out together to walk. 
General Church, who is foreign to us both 
by birth and sentiments, in a fit of pawion, 
which, to say the least of it, was folly, tom 1 
the yellow riband from the breast of a peace- 
able citizen. This was the signal for a m 
neral disturbance. General Coglitore advised 
his indiscreet companion in arms to fly; but 
the unfortunate man himself received two 
blows intended for General Church, who then 
fled, it is not known what has become of, 
him. The populace, irritated by the insuk 
which had been offered to a citizen, iw 
paired to the hotel where Church lodged. 
The guard, which was composed of troop» 
of the foreign regiments, repulsed the people 
by firing on them ; several persons were 
wounded. Marshal Pastore arrived in the 
midst of the conflict, and pat an end to it 
by withdrawing the guard. 

A short time after, the residenccof Chumh - 
wa* plundered, and every thing fouariLm it 
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j m> the tfaoxa della Marina. Jn- 

dignation alone, and not the love of pUmder; 
compelled the people to this excess. Qn re- 
ceiving, information of this, the lieutenant* 
General recommended to the good citizens 
the care of calming the turbulent spirits of 
the people and of restoring tranquillity. A 
civic guard was appointed; it was deter- 
mined that two squadrons of the second ca- 
valry regiment of the guard should parade 
the principal streets, and that the other two 
squadrons should be posted along the Piazza 
della Marina : it was ordered that the regi- 
ment should retire as soon as tranquillity 
should be restored. The safe custody of the 
convicts was also provided for. These mea- 
sures, however, did not produce the desired 
good efiect. The forts of Sanita and Castel- 
lamare wefre assailed, and being suddenly at- 
tacked, and defended only by new Sicilian 
conscripts, were taken; the arms and am- 
munition were carried off. The Governor, 
Rota, and the Captain of Artillery, Anfossi, 
made a courageous resistance, to prevent the 
convicts from escaping. The fort of the 
Palazzo Reale experienced the same fate as 
the other two. 

Those who deplored the infatuation of the 
authors of these disorders demanded a Provi- 
sional Junta, for the purpose of tranquillizing 
the turbulent spirits. The Prince of Villa- 
franca, the Marshal de Ruggiero Settimo, 
Prince D. Gaetano Buonanni, the Provost P. 
Palermo, the Marquis Raddusa, Colonel D. 
Emmanoele Requesenze, and D. Giuseppe 
Toitorici, were appointed for this purpose. 
Several wise resolutions were adopted, and 
in their execution some officers of superior 
courage, and consummate devotion to the 
constitution and the welfare of the country, 
distinguished themselves, bat without being 
able to triumph over all the opposing evil. 

On the night of the 10th, General O’ Far- 
ris* General Pastore, and the Commandant 
of the Province, presented themselves before 
the assembled Junta, and proposed, that the 
whole of the forces should be posted in the 
Piazzas of the Royal Palace and Santa Teresa, 
to act in oase of need, in combination with that 
paxt ofthe people who were animated with a 
true love of their conntry, and a desire for the 
re-establishment of order and tranquillity. 

The proposition was adopted, and the Ge- 
nerals received instructions to carry it into ex- 
ecution. At daybreak, the troops assembled 
at the appointed place ; but, too weak to op- 
pose a Vigorous resistance to the factious, they 
seiVed only by their presence to increase the 
irritation. 

We wish we could draw the' veil over the 
remainder of that unhappy day. Seven hun- 
dred prisoners were released from the prisons 
at ten o'clock in the morning: then the vil- 
lains began their work. The troops were 
attacked, and many brave fellows, worthy 
of a better fete, fell victims to an unjust fury, 
directed against them in revenge for the 
insult received from a rash foreigner. 

In the midst of this tumult, a detachment 


of the rdgitoent Regina, and some cavalry 
posted « the arsenal, displayed the most 
noble firmness, and did not permit any of 
the prisoners to escape. Two lancers, posted 
by General Staitie opposite the arsenal, co- 
operated with great activity in preventing 
their escape. About half-past four on the 
sfcme day, the populace surrounded and at- 
tacked the house of the Lieutenant, who 
thought it prudent to confide the govern- 
ment of the capital to a Junta, hoping to 
be thereby enabled the more easily to restore • 
tranquillity. General Naselli states, that the 
troops gave proof of their love and fidelity > 
to the country and the King, and of their 
courage and humanity, virtues which add. 
lustre to military valour, and which will 
cause us eternally to deplore the loss of so 
many brave men, who fell victims to a 
frenzy which broke out on that very day 
when the people of Sicily celebrated the re- 
covery of their liberty. We should have 
been happy to have published the names of 
the officers who distinguished themselves m 
this unhappy affair. Those Neapolitans who 
had not the honour to serve in the army, 
and who did not join in the conflict, were 
permitted to remain neutral. t 

The disturbance in Palermo would not 
have been attended by such fatal conse- 
quences, had not a parricidal hand liberated 
the convicts. This would not have hap- 
pened but for the imprudence of General 
Church, who presumed to insult a peace- 
able citizen. This unfortunate affair will 
certainly prove a lesson to those restless men, 
who, disregarding the interests of the com- 
mon country, were the first to circulate 
among the people those reports which led 
to the desire of having a National Parliament 
distinct from that of Naples. It is to be 
lamented that the madness of a few should 
have proved the sad cause of the ruin of 
many.*' 

Such are some among the evils which 
too commonly attend the premature 
struggles of liberty. We love freedom 
ourselves too well not to wish that every 
nation should enjoy it, where there ex- 
ists the capacity for so doing ; but we 
know that where the capacity does not 
exist, the name of freedom becomes the 
mere watch-word of a few desperate ad- 
venturers, who use it to promote their 
own ambitious views. With respect to 
the future condition of Sicily, there is 
every reason to believe that it will events 
ually separate itself from all political con- 
nexion with Naples. 

Another attempt, hut happily a fruit- 
less one, has been made in Paris, to pro- 
duce anarchy. A feeble plot seems to 
have been organized for tne purpose of 
deposing Louis XVIII. and placing on 
the vacant throne a member of the 
Buonaparte family! The macfnes’s and 
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absurdity of this scheme are obvious : 
but mad and absurd as it is, it is yet de- 
plorable to think that there are twenty 
persons in France who dream of the pos- 
sibility of subvening the existing govern- 
ment. The allied powers of Europe are 
pledged to the maintenance of that go- 
vernment ; nor will they suffer the whole 
of those benefits which were purchased 
by the loss of so much blood and trea- 
sure, to be destroyed by the machinations 
of a few desperate Bnonapartists. The 
extent and objects of this plot, which 
had wider ramifications in the provin- 
ces than were at first suspected, will be 
betted understood from the following 
official details upon the subject, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur : — 

. The conspirators, in the dread of being dis- 
covered, and suspecting that the public au- 
tboritiits west upon the traces of their machi- 
nations, took the desperate resolution of 
trying a coup dc main on the night between 
the 19th and 20th of August. At midnight 
men of trust were to secure the superior offi- 
cers of each corps, and despatch them in 
case of resistance. The officers in the secret 
were at the same time to repair to their re- 
spective barracks, make the soldiers take 
arms, and announce to the assembled troops 
that the king was dead. They calculated 
that with the help of the confusion caused 
by this and other false reports spread by 
them, they might mislead the fidelity of the- 
troops, make them proclaim the son of Buona- 
parte, and lead them to attack the palace and 
the royal family. It is worthy of remark, 
that some days before the day appointed, the 
report of the King's death prevailed in a great 
Aoasber of departments; for instance, at 
Metz, Lyon, and Bonrdeaux, Ac. 

The government furnished with this infor- 
mation, thought it now time to arrest the 
footiens, and thus prevent their drawing into 
the path of sedition a greater number of de- 
luded men. At nine in the evening, the 
marked criminals were seized and given into 
the hands of justice. Those tn the barracks 
were arrested at the first order of the com- 
manding officers of their respective corps, by 
the officers and soldiers, all eager to remove 
from their ranks men who had falsified their 
oaths. The rest were arrested by the gen- 
darmerie, No one attempted resistance. 

The persons conducted into the prisons of 
die capital on the night between die 19th 
and 20th, are, as we are assured, in number 
32, viz.— 

The Sieun, Lavcher, sub-Beutenant ; De- 
lamarte, adjutant-sub-offletr ; Gail lard, id . ; 
Robert, id.— of the Legion of La Meurthc. • 

Bonnaric, captain ; Barbe, id. 5 Obrien, 
id . ; Dequevauvillicrs, id. 5 Fesnau, lieute- 
nant ; Jacot, id . ; Lorkz, id . ; Bredart, sub- 
lieutenant ; Lecontre, id. ; Koucart, id . ; 
Anviay, sevjdmt-major ; Mod wick, adjutant- 


sub-officer Setilfort, uL — of Che l£gi?o 
the North. V; . ' 

Cochet, captain ;Dela Vardene, id, ; VTfl# 
roejeanne, id. ; Trogoff, id. adjutant- major 1 * 
Hutteau, lieu tenant— of the 3d of the 
Jacob, adjutant-sub -Officer ; Hcifogg, 

— of the Legion of Lower Rhiiic. 

Captain Nantil, pointed out as the rtftfc- 
leader of the conspirators of the legion of La 
Meurthe, has absconded, and hitherto eluded 
the pursuit of justice. 

Since those primary arrests, the deposi- 
tions received, and the papers s e in e d at tfee 
domiciles of the suspected, have rendered 
further arrests necessary. Wamafis ham 
been issued and executed against the Start 
Deatzfcl, lieutenant-colonel on half-pay ; 
Clcvenot, apothecary ; Gisosr, on the Staff 
of Paris ; Capes, captain ; Despiem, sse- 
jeant-major j Charponel, idem j Kynmtd* 
idem-— of the Legion of La Meurthe* 

The Star L'Advocat, sub-1 tatenant, e* 
caped the execution of the warrant against 
him by flight* 

What passed at Cam bray is known. Se- 
veral officers of the legion of the Seine had 
formed the project of drawing ia the legion, 
and leading it to Paris, to aid the insurrec- 
tion. — Nine of those officers, viz. De In 
Mothe, captain •, Pegulu> lieutenant, IJes- 
bordos, idem, Grandot- Piquet, idem ; De- 
varlet, sub-lieutenant, Brae, idem , Remy # 
idem , Cordier, idem , Dutoya, idem — fled 
upon learning that the plot had failed. 
Three others were arrested, viz. — Varlet. 
captain ; Leigeret, lieutenant ; Marlet, sub- 
lieutenant. Warrants of arrest had been 
made out against the Sieur Mazian, lieute- 
nant-colonel on half-pay, ex-commandant of 
a squadron in the Chasseurs of the Im- 
perial Guard, am! against the SleurThevenin, 
disbanded captain of the Legion of the Seine, 
some months back. Both frequently passed 
from Paris to Cambrm, and appear to hart 
seduced the officers, who unhappily entered 
ihto the plot. Captain Thevenin has just 
been arrested at Cambrai. Lient -colonel 
Mazian has absconded. 

A few days before the schemes conducted 
hi the dark were brought to light at Paris 
and Cambrai, they manifested themselves 
in the department of Vosges. The Sitttf 
Caron, lieut-cdonei, on half-ply, * who 
usually inhabits Colmar, dared to present 
himself on the 16th of Atigust before M. 
d'Etang, commandant of a squadron of dra- 
goons of the 6eme, tn garrison at EprrMd, 
and to propose to enter Into the plan of fifrf 
surrection. That brave and loyal officer, ink 
dignant at suOh a proposition, had the eritis- 
saTy of revolt hmtantly arretted, and he 'fcp 
now in course of trial before the Chamber 
of Peers. We learn that several officer* 
more of the legion of Lai MeUlthc Have? 
been arrested at AVesne, whither the legion 
proceeded from Paris. 

After having narrated these Afflicting de * 
tails, it is our doty to ctft attention 46 
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Should give confidence to all good citizens. 
EWry where the military corps art eager to 
ipanifest, on learning this deplorable plot, 
ehe sefithnents of attachment CO their King 
find country, by which they are animated. 
The factious must perceive, that however 
they may be able to delude some individuals, 
their efforts would fail against the fidelity of 


the Immense majority of the officers and 
soldiers, who will always listen to the call 
of honour an d duty. 

T M. Havefe, Ptewdetrt of the Chamber of 
Deputies, is appointed to W he functions of 
attorney-general in the Court of Peers, du- 
ring the trial of the conspirators” 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

With the okoeption of Beans and Buck-wheat, the harvesting of grain has universally 
ended in the moat satisfactory manner, end without a single drawback from atmospheric 
influence : the former are still in the fields, but as they aue less liable to injury from wet 
than other grain, thrae is no reason to suppose but that those also will eventually be secured 
in fair condition. , 

. The sampAes of both Wheat and Barley are more variable in quality than we at fiat aa-> 
ticipated ; much of the former is d winged in the kernel, from the effect of mildew, and 
thn latter from being lodged in the grass, i. e. before the grain had filled, and, in some 
instances, before the ear was formed ; still however a considerable portion of the whole pro- 
duce of the kingdom is of the best quality imaginable, full, sound, and dry ; such as will 
keep with safety any length of time, or may be transported to any distanoe. 

The long continuance of drought has injured the Turnips beyond redemption, and the 
failure of that valuable root is most extensive and alarming ; it is now decidedly impossible 
that any tolerable proportion of whole crop should ever ’attain either that size or be of that 
quality which is requisite for grazing. 

The feeding lands have also become parched for want of moisture, and the rowen and 
aftermath grasses will afford but little rrtief, even with the advantage it may be expected 
they will derive from the late invigorating rains. 

The second crop of Hay is principally secured in good order, which, together with the 
abundance of the first, and the unusual bulk of straw with which the rrck-yards are stored, 
will in some measure supply the deficiency in the turnip crop and the scarcity of aw 
tumnal feed. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Lloyds Coffee House , September 20, 1820. 

The general aspect of Commercial affairs is more favourable than it has been; and the 
balance of the national deliveries and receptions is turning the right way. Standard silver 
in bars is below five shillings per oz., which shews that the stock of the precious metals intr 
creases among our dealers : the price of gold is fixed by the Bank ; and, consequently, 
remains where it was. The course of exchange agrees with these indication*; and it may 
be hoped that nothing will occur to becloud the pleasing prospect. The benefits must 
eventually diffuse themselves in every quarter. 

There has, indeed, been a kind of a rumour— of an expectation — of a supposition— of a 
probability, that Britain may find it to be.ber duty and policy to fit out a few ships of war, 
under existing circumstances: this has been improved on the Stock Exchange, till Omnium. 
declined to a discount of Jour and a half per cent. Nor was this all : for the dealers— or 
rather the speculators — in Hemp, took the alarm, — the demand has revived — the prices are 
full ten shillings higher ; and the holders are gaping after another ten shillings, to be realized 
as soon as possible. Such is the effect of Political speculation on Commercial speculators 1 

In the mean while, Naval stores, that is to say, pitch, tar, and turpentine, arc heavy; and, 
indeed, are scarcely saleable at any price. The private demand is a mere nullity, at the 
ndoment ; and the public sales have dragged on with little alteration, and less spirit. 

A considerable contract has been recently made for Provisions ; not less than ten thou- 
sand barrels of beef and pork, together ; but, it has had little or no effect on the market, 
taken generally ; which shews the ample supply that may be obtained from British resources, 
with the ample capitals engaged in this branch of business. 

We have formerly hinted our opinion that the Com Harvest would afford occasion of dif- 
ferent judgments, and conclusions. Hitherto, the quality of the grain brought to Mark 
Lane has not been of the superior description : this is nothing very new, so soon after the 
harvest; as the prime samples are, of course, in hands which are not pressed to bring them 
forward with all possible speed. Nor will they deteriorate by keeping a while ; whereas, the 
middling qualities are best disposed of as soon as may be : the price has been on the whole 
two or three shillings lower ; but the buyers were cautious, to say the least ; for the sellers 
called them “ very shy.” The arrivals, of Oats continue to be extensive ; from 3&*aao an 
83,000 qtsu per week. Notwithstanding this ample supply, the sales are tolerably bruk^and 
extensive, also; the fine samples fully supporting |he preyioUfi currency. 
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generally conyncnctd in the hop counties ; the rep pm ,^rfJ 
whole together, and the estimate of the duty has fallen frdtn 
quality, as well as tbs quantity, !* inferior ; very fow cbpiocrpoqlfeu 'are" e*| 
such is the inference drawn from what samples nave hitherto a] 





pectation of falling 1 

siderable sales were somewhat suddenly Brought t&TWXid, yet hi consequence of favourable 
accoun ts from Hamburgh, where the mad* t .bed. u*sn ,94- of- 

point above what they have stood at for many years. Reports from the Netherlands* also 
state the markets to condndrftrm,~and rather to be lo o k i n g upw a rd a so that the p ro sp ect wf 
considerable demands before the winter sets in, had a rhosr beifefioise etect 6n tbf property 
vested in this -article : all thoughts of depression were -abandoned, and thd -hdldeiy Jnada 
almost their own terms ;‘ which,“1f not excessive, were fufly re*liztd ? ' ■ \ J *- O 

Sugar has followed Coffee: Hamburgh continues *tcrgive'et tensive cbrnmfwfons for 
refined goods especially^ and now the Mediterranean trade appears to be impiDvIng, nor 
does the home consumption diminish ; so that the market may be pronoun c^d steady. In 
short, the deliveries from the warehouses have been so extensive this year compared with 
the last, that the importers have not failed to make their remarks on? it ; and they talk of a 
probable great deficiency before the year is out. As usual, where interest is concerned, 
some have endeavoured by “ accurate statements," and the best information possible,** to 
evince the correctness of this inference ; not without adding another— “ our. prices Will cer- 
tainly rise in proportion.’* Ah! the Stock-Exchange is* not the only great houde that tiallfours 
Bulls and Bears. 

West India articles are certainly in favourable requwt. Ru m has very recently ex- 
perienced a demand which is thought to be only the forerunner of a still greater. The de- 
liveries from the warehouses last week amount to no less* than two thousand one hundred 
puncheons; which is unprecedented, except on occasions of government Contracts, which 
ought not to be taken into a fair estimate of weekly averages. But what farther distinguishes 
this delivery is, that upwards of eighteen hundred puncheons were for exportation. This 
being known, and other probabilities anticipated, had a considerable dfeef on the market ; the 
holders arc not only firm, but they assure themselves of higher prices arid extensive deal- 
ings. It is, therefore, every way likely, that the late low prices of the article. Will eventually 
prove favourable to its introduction and preference in many places, where, otherwise, it 
would not have become popular. 

What may be the result of the reported discovery oF new lands far in the southern hemi- 
sphere, it is too early as yet to determine ; if it be true that they abownf in whales, seals, and 
other articles for which our adventurous mariners roam the ocean, it may, eventually, more 
thau compensate for any deficiency of supply felt in the northern regions, where slaughter 
has been going on for ages. This season, however, no such deficiency Tiks been felt: the 
Fishery has been the most productive known during many years. The produce of thfe season 
is reported to be nearly sixteen thousand tons of oil, a quantity altogether UhUstral. *ftte stock 
on hand was, it is understood, reduced to next to nothing \ so. .that, the article will rnect a 
ready sale, and come to a good market, especially if a few spirited commissions, from abroad 
should happen to meet each other in the market. The present prices are ndt unrcasbriabfe ; 
and the purchases in progress arc considerable. 

The internal trade of the country is certainly affected by the direction of the public nrinjl 
at the present period ; yet if we may trust to appearances, it is not altogether in that de- j 
pressed state which some affect to believe. The various branches of our staple artitffeS af ford 1 
employment to their able workmen ; though we confess our surprise at the discount^- al- 
lowed on some of them to purchasers. They have gradually increased to nearly* deftitife 
what they were a few years ago. And this, at the same time that it shews the WbmfeiHd 
power of production of Britain, acts as a temptation to individual enjo y m ent at hortife^ a&d^o 
foreigners intent on obtaining enjoyments of the same kind, which they can find HI rib ! 
market whatever, on terms equally liberal. * * * 

It Would seem like flattering ourselves and our country, should we say all -that s ug ge sts , 
itself to our opinion on this subject — we therefore forbear ; but if it be true, that' affer tffe 
experience of several succeeding years, our customers find that they can ntf'WWert'dsbihfi- 
ply themselves equally to their satisfaction, all things considered, notwithstanding the many* 
promises and protestations to the cbntrary, then we have every reason to hope y tmd trust thVt f 
thev will gradually relinquish their expectations of superiority — that our rivals th em a dVto 
will do justice to our real merits, and will'direct their industry to more profitable chantiflf 
than of late — to those of compensation, not of competition; to those of immediate and lofetl 
circulation, not to those which demand credit all but unlimited, and capitals all but 
incalculable. 

Otrr foreign intelligence affords the following information : — . i. ‘ ^ . 

<**&***•— We have now an over-supply of cefffee, much bate . 
roqght by the A men cans. Above 100,000 pooda ace oo m boo; yrt cjgftom 
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•®* All Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1818 , have been advertised to be paid off. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, fiom the tbth August to the 22 d September , 1090, 


Amsterdam, c. f. 

..19 6 


12 

7 

Barcelona 


33$ 

Ditto at sight .. 

.. 12 8 


12 

4 

Seville 


33$ 

Rotterdam 

.. 19 7 


12 

8 

Gibraltar 


SO 

Antwerp 

a. 12 8 


12 

9 

Leghorn 


46$ 

Hamburgh 

.. 37 6 


37 

7 

Genoa 


43$ 

Altana . 

.. 87 7 


37 

8 

Venice, Italian Liv 


27 00 

Paris, three days' sight . . 

.. 25 70 


25 

80 

Malta 


45 

Ditto 

a. 20 


20 

10 

Naples 


39 39$ 

Bourdeaux 

a. 20 


20 

10 

Palermo, per 0 z% 


1154. 

Fxaukfbrt-on-the-Maiae . 

a 150 




Lisbon 


49 48$ 

Vienna Ef. 2 m. fk>. .... 

.. 10 15 




Oporto 


49$ 43$ 

Trieste, Ditto...... .... 

.. 10 15 




Rio Janeiro 


54 

Madrid 

.. 34$ 




Bahia 


58 

Cadis ...v • 

. . 34£ 


34 


Dublin 


7 

BUboa..... 

.. 84$ 


34 


Cork 


. 8 

PRICE OF BULLION, at per Ounce. 



£ 

s, d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

r. 

d £ s. 

Foreign Gold in Bars . . a 

17 10 $ 

0 

O 

O 

New Dollars 0 

4 

10 $ 0 0 

New Dmfaftoom a 

14 0 

a 

10 

0 

Silver in Bars, stand . 0 

4 

11$ 0 0 

New MouTHLt Mau.— No. 

81. 


Vol. XIV. 
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Tfelbty Price of Exchange. 


txwoii good , in teHIng *eU * theft*; which has earned an advance 
R^ifg^are riiek?' " mP0rt ° f m<B ®° istoo,,r S< ! ! and it does not fetch cost fjtes. 

A?n.^‘*^'“" The < ** mand ter mone r for «he Tonhui Islands to pay for fruit, is 
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Z>wly Prices of STOCKS, from die 95th Avgust, to the 23d Sept. 1890, inclusive. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM AUGUST 10 TO SEPTEMBER !Q, 1890 , INCLUSIVE. 

N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys art to be understood n> reside in London; end in 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence qf the Bankrupt, ercept otherwise express*!. 

The Solicitor *• Names are between parentheses. 

Hutton* O. Birmingham, dealer in pictures, tcc. (Junes, 
Flintshire, tobacconist. (Chester, 

Jones, ^R^? l^e«hem-«mrt-roed, Uoen-drapet. (JWIssb 

Larlham, VV. Great Yarmouth, coach-master. (Taylor, 
Fca&heretmi* BniUKngt 

M&ymon, E. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer. (Blakelock 
MiUer, J. Norwich, chemist. (Goodwin 
Mills, J. Wut«r-lane, Tower -stre e t, wine-merchant. (Lung 
Page, W. F. High Holborn. linen-draper. (Willis 
Parker, J. Litre St. Mary Axe, painter. fClatton 
Pay ant, W. Manchester, wine-mcrcbaBt. (Appishy, Gray's 

Peecopp, T. Lie er pool, wino-eoerckaat. (Lewe, South- 
ampton Buildings 

Rainey, B. Liverpool. merchant. (Massey ‘ * 

Ramsden, J. Qui rrihal, Aldaaondbary, fancy-cloth msmnfar 
turer. (Uottyc. 

Raid, D. Princee-street, Spitalflelfo, sUk-mamtfectan*. 
(Barrow it Co. 

Russian, P. Bath, jeweller. (Easton, Southwark^ 

Sister, J. Wolverhampton. mnltster. (Hall tt Willett 
Stead, W. Querrilhill, Alamo ndbury, fancy-cloth roanu fac- 
to rer. (Batty# 

Stott, VV. Liverpool, linen-draper. (Low, Southampton 
Buildings 

Stubbs, J. Castle-street, Leioester-square, jeweller. Rtf- 

- ■ - -u. 


ALWAY, T. Tetherington, Gloucestershire, farmer. (Ad- 
lington St Co. London 

Aubusson, C. \V. F. otherwise C. W. Feuillade, patent aid- 
form maker. Goo. at. Hanover squ. (Parhett k Sou 
Axs, G. Stamford, draper. (Walker, 9 g, Lined#** Inn 
Fields 

Bennett, J. Chester, druggist. (B«Uye, Chancerv-laue 
Birch, T. Broseley, iron-msster. ( Luckett, London 
Bishop, C. Leicester, hosier. (Ptlkington, jun. I^ndon 
Bolt, J. it, G. Jonas, Both, grocers. (Knight, Baamghall- 
street 

Brigrs, J. Lakeuham, victualler. (Taylor, Temple 
Corfirld, C. W. Norwich, currier. (Taylor, Feathcrstone- 
buiUHugs 

Cowl, W. Larichall, Cambridgeshire, dealer. (Toone, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields 

Cow DC, 8. Barbican, pawnbroker. (Stevens Sc Co. 

Copp r W. St A. Exeter, linen-drapers. ( d rut ton, Broad-str- 

Cox, F C. Gloucestershire, victualler. (Chilton, Lincoln's 
Inn 

Cruickahnnk, W. Loudon-strect, merchant. (Crarch 
Cutler, J. Both, oroollsn-draper. (Carponter, Furnivul'a 

Dickenson. E. W. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe and Bower, 
Loudon 

Drummond, J. P. Loudon-street, merchant. (Cmnch 
Eddington, W. E. Birmingham, dealer. (Clarke, Chancery- 

Emet, 11 . Lircrpool, paint and colour manufacturer. (Ches- 
ter, London 

Evans, J. Bristol, hatter. (Clark. Chauccry-lano 
EvanSjT. Birmingham, builder. (Smith, Basinghall-street 
Eyea, R. Liverpool, dealer. (Lowes. Temple 
Far low, T. Manchester, builder. (Hurd, Temple 
Gads by. G. Snareatoo, maltster. (Pricr, Lincoln's Inn 
Garland, M. M. Magnus, Sc B. Benjamin, Bunhill-row, 
raerchanu. (F.vitt & Co. 

Gkmbek, ti. Westport, tanner. (Done, Gaitdford-street 
Glpver, J. Walsall, irou-feundcr. (VV heeler, Castlo-etrect 
Greaves, J. Nottingham, grocer. (Taylor, Gray's Inn 

Heir, J. Sun-street, tobacconist. (Gellibraiul 
Iladfield, J. Whitfield, Derbyahirc, cotton-spinner. (Wit- 
‘ son. Greviile-street 

Hall, C. B, 8c T.Alldridge, Barbican, linen-drapers. (Lang 
Hassell, J. Richard -*trc< t, Islington. (Beckett 
Hnllak, Ri A. Nsw Kent-rood, victualler. (Stevens Is Co. 


. «rw 

(Kichantoen . , 

Tollervey, E. Westbourne, miller. (Rtrkman, Cloak-lane 
Trueman. T. Coldcmith -street, horse-dealer. (Clark®, 
Bisnopogate Church-yard , _ ,, 

Wall, VP. Oxford, carver. (Tomrs, Lincoln's Inu Fields 
Warner, S. Ashford, Kent, ship-owner. (Grimaldi, Cop- 
thall-court 

Ward, T. Towcrster, laec-dealer. (Clarks, Brihopsgate 
Cburrh-yard 

Warren, G. Bath, cbtcscfact .r. (Williams Ac Whtto 
Weaver, G. Abcbnreh, laro-uie.rchnnt. (Edye 
Wilson, VV. C. 1-ootkm-Mrcet, u*< reliant. Crouch , 
Wood, J. Liverpool. portcr-deu.cr. (Wheeler, Caetlc-str. 

Holborn 


ACKLAND, T. sen. Greenwich, Sep. n 
Adams, G. 8c T. Nash, Gloucester, 
Sep. t6 

Baeklcr, J. Nrwman-street, 8ep. 3) 
Baker, T. York. Sep. 18 
Banfield, E. Bristol, Oct. ^ 

Barnet, A. Lisle -street, 8ep. it 
Barker, J. Stratford, Sep. l6 
Barfbot, J. Arunde l-street, Sep. 33 
Bartel Is, J. Aldersgate-s treet, Oot. 7 
Barlow, J. Manchester, Nov. 6 
Bates, J. Leybourn, Sep. 30 
Deck, J. .New castle-op- Tyne, Sep. 1® 
Btver. W. Greenwich, Sep. 14 
Dowdier, W. Cheapside, Oct. 4 
Bowen, C. Hackney-road, Sep. 19 
Boyrt, J. jua. Wansford, Sep. i0 
Buy«* G. F. 8c J. Boyas, jun. Kingston- 
upon-Hull. Sep. 19 
Bryant, E. Otd ltrosd -street, Sep. n 
Cnwded, R. Airplay, Sep. 13 
Chambers, S. Borde*ley,F« p. 
Chapman, R. Hammersmith, Sep. 4, 

Chosney. H. High Holborn, Sep; ll 
Clarke, Al.jun. Colchaater-atr. Oct. 98 
Cockburu,S.lligh-street,Mary-le-bone, 
Sep. id 

Cook, R. 8c R. Sutton, Burton, Lincoln- 
shire, 8cp. 95 

Cook, W. Chapel - street. New -road, 

Sep. 23 

CopL, J. L. Hull, Sep. «3 
Croft, J. Pell-street, Ratcliffo, Sep. 16 
Davenport, S. 8c R. Fale, Manchester, 
Sep- 30 

Dawsou, J. New Windsor, Oct. 7 
n.tb» u c t n 1 .1 o 


DIVIDENDS. 

Goddard, S. Cornhill, Sep. 9 
Goldnsy, T. Chippenham, Sep. 13 
Goodchild, J. sou. 8c Co. Low PaiUoa, 




Fisher, T. Sc J. Ashmore, Cheltenham, 
Sep. 27 

Fltton, J . Preston, Sep. 19 

K inders, W. Boston, Oct. 4 
owers, J. G. LeadcnhaU-str. Sep. 23 
Garrard, D. Old Cavendtsh-str. Sep. ye 
Gibbons, J. 8c W. Sherwood, Liverpool, 
Oct. to 


Gray, G. Hammersmith, Sop. 19 
Green, W. Albion - place, Kings! and- 
road, Sep. M 

Gutch, W. Hop Gardens, 8t. Martin’s- 
lane, Sep. 30 

Haines, N . T. Nottingham^ Sep. 19 
Hale. T. Reading, Oct. 9 
Hamilton, W. 8cM. Agar, Riches -court, 
Lime-street. Sep. 30 
Ilai>ly,M. G. Mkro-eo.Fleat-str.Sep.90 
Heodrroou. J. Lndgate-hill, Sep. in 
Uitchaon, J. H. Kidderminster* Oct. 9 
Holtrum, W. Long-lane, Bermondsey, 

Hornsby, T. Cornhill. Sep. 30 
Hughes, J. 8 c R. Challco, StomngtDO, 

. Bristol, Oct. 9 
Hunt, T. Sheffield. Oct. 5 
Hunt, R. 8c J. Sharp, Lombard -street, 
Oct. io 

Hull, J. Sanaa ton, Oct. 19 
Jackson, D. Castle-court, Bircbin-lane, 
Sep. 13 

Johnson, R. Tottenham -court- rood, 
Sep. »3 

Jones J. Worcester, Oct. 9 
Kearney, P. Manchester, Sep. 19 
Keatiag, A. Strand, Seut. 13 
Kemson, T. A. Norwich, Sep. 90 
La brow, V. St. John’s-strecL Oct. 7 
Latham, D. I. 8c J. Parry, Devonsmre- 
square, Sep. S 3 

Lawrinsoti, P. Manchester, Oct. 4 
Le Chevalier, T. VV oottou-uader-Edge, 
Sep. 11 

Leri, J. Wells, Norfolk, Oct. 3 


Lewis, J. Mincing-lam, Sep. 16 
Lownes. W., J. Robinson, 8c H. 
MaacBeater, Oct. 11 


Sep. 13 

Me. Nae, T. Queen -square, Oct. 14 
Mann, S. Hull, Oct. 3 


Marsden, E. Bolton-lc- moors, Oct. 6 
Martin, M. R Burliagtoa Arcade, 
Sep. 96 

Mavnc, J. Camomile -street, fkp. 13 
Miflichap, T. VV bitstoncs. Sep. 18 
Miller,W .Brown’s Coffee-house, »litre- 
court. Fleet-street, merchant, Sep. 93 
Milner, J. Murley, Oct. ao 
Minchin. T. A. Portsmouth, Sap. 99 
M oaten, 8. VV. Birmingham, Sep. TJ 
Morris, T. Bristol, Oct. 9 
Maston, J. Warrington, Sep. 15 
Mottley, T. Portsmauth, Oot. k «3 
Moxon, R., W. G. Moxon, Ic J. Mqs»n, 
Hull, Get. 90 

Neilson,W. Liverpool, (since deceased) 
8ep. 91 

Nigh tin gaU, J. Hoadsa, Oct. 19 
Nott, TrBnstol, Oct. 19 
Fanaoll, J. sen. Wyke, Sop. if 
Pcet, J. Carlisle, Oct. 13 
Peters, J. Dorking, " 


Sep. 90 

Prest, W. Laurence Pountney-lirr, 
Oct. 10 

Prickctt, H. R. Lancaster, Sep. 97 
Pritchard, J. D. Tipton, Sep. 30 ‘ 
Pugh, J. Red-lion-strcct, Sep. >6 
Read, A. Lower Grosvenor-str. Sqp. 14 
Richards, W. Ptnzwre, Sep. If 
Ritchie, J.8c T. Moffatt,LiTrM>ool,Oct.4 
Richmond. T. Nottingham, Oct. 14 
Roberts, C. Gurney Mads, 8omnntt 
Sep. 14 

Robinson. D. Bran c ton, Sep. 18 
Samson, M. Clapham-road, Sep. 19, 
Nov. 93 

Scott, A. Joho-*tT«et,Cominereial-ron 4 , 


, Neild, 

Me. Carthy, C! Long-lane, Bermondsey, 




uton, Oct. 7 

Setree, H.Jeha- street, Bolhora, 8*p>M 
NHtt9f|fti I • Mp* w 

Siasell, T. Jewin-street, Sep. 16 
Smith, D. Wmvertree, Sep. 14 
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Incident* in London and Middlesex. 


StoahM, W. Stukely, Oct. 6 
Saam, J. W. A. Line-itrcet, gap. 16 
Steel,/ SluAeld, Oct. 5 
Hfrim trion, W. FiUouftW, Oct. M 
Sjrkct, J. tc G. Sykes, Cnrrier’s-hel!- 
<***rt, Sep. iG 

Theckrav, T. « IL Dottrel!, Greenwich, 
SeflV 16 

Taylor, P. M. 6 t J. T. Smedley, Liver* 
pool, Oct. 4 


Ttneoo, W. Christckurch, ftmtbaap* 
toiupct. 7 

Tipping, T. Warrington, Sep. 15 
Trokre, M. Liverpool, Oct. 4 
Warwick, T. Ilitchi.., Sep. 16 
Wattem, T. Groat Grimsby, Sepw 
Webster, F. St. Austell, Sep. 18 
Weise, W. P. Tooley-street, Sep. 16 


WhaoUon, O. Be meal 1 . Sep. 05 
White, 8. Calrer, Derbyalur*. Oct. 4 
Williams. W. Atnea-ceruer, Oct. 7 
W ilson, u. 8t A. Qresdale, Manchester, 
Sep. IJ 

Worth, T. Talbot -coart, Omcecbarcb- 

street, Nov. 4 

Wright, J. Deocaster, Sep. 15 
W'righison, G. sen. Maryport, Oct. 3 
VFrightaon, G. jun. do. Oct. 5. 

Ziuimer, J. Welbeck-atroet, Sep. 16 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical Accounts qf Distinguished Persons. 


1 Country Bank Notes . — There can be no 
doubt, that whenever the Bank of England 
Notes are. by the new issue, rendered more 
secure against imitation, the ingenuity of 
the forge/ will be directed against the Coun- 
try Bank Notes, which are now in a very 
defenceless state. It is a source of much sa- 
tisfaction to us, therefore, to have learnt, 
that a plan for the protection of the Country 
Bank Notea has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, which, will, by an immediate opera- 
tion, secure the whole of the provincial 
banks from forgery, without requiring any 
Change of their present plates, which would 
necessarily be a work of much thne. A 
stamp of great difficulty of imitation has been 
contrived, and preparations are making at 
the stamp-office for stamping all the Coun- 
try Bank Notes with this sump, after the 
new year, by which means the revenue col- 
lected on Country Bank Notes will be se- 
cured, while the notes themselves will be 
protected from the forger — because he can- 
not forge the note without also forging the 
sump. 

This stamp is combined with beautiful 
coloured printing, intended nearly to cover 
- the back of the note, so as to preclude the 
necessity, and also to save the expense at 
present incurred by many country bankers in 
printing a back to their notes by way of se- 
curity, that security being thus given them 
by the Government gratis. 

It is proposed also to connect this with a 
change in the paper for the Country Bank 
Notes, by substituting a description of paper, 
the watermark and appearance of which 
can only be produced in its first construction 
at the paper-mill ; whereas there are various 
ways of forging the present water-mark in 
ordinary paper, which may be purchased in 
any stationer’s shop. 

'fhc most important features in this plan, 
are— ffirst, the expedition with which the 
country banks will thus be secured against 
forgery. And, secondly, the economy , as 
ttrequires no change whatever in their pre- 
sent plates. 

•». Citric Innovations. —Mr, Alderman Wait li- 
man has, we understand, with the concur- 
rence of his colleague, determined to aban- 
don the old custom of the sheriffs to enter- 
tain the City officers with repeated feasts ; 


and has also resolved to U3e his own private 
coach upon all occasions. 

Drury Lane Then tre. — D ru ry-lone theatre, 
previous to its opening for the winter season, 
is to undergo a variety of judicious altera- 
tions. The ceiling is to be lowered at least 
eight feet, which will exclude from the au- 
dience part of the house, the pn»ent upper 
gallery and the slip boxes. The two shilling 
gallery is to be formed into the upper one ; 
and the boxes under, into the lower gallery. 
The theatre is also to be new V^ted anil 
ornamented. 

The Regent's Canal . — A few days ago the 
basin of the Regent’s Canal, at Limehouse, 
was opened fortbe reception of ships, when a 
collier was taken in, and unloaded her coals 
upon the jetties. The utility of this work is 
now manifest, since it will be seen that the 
colliers can deliver their cargoes into wag- 
gons, without the intervention of barges, by 
which not only a certain and large expense 
is saved, but the plunder which is unavoi- 
dable on the river, is wholly prevented, and 
all casualties from storms, and from vessels 
running foul, are avoided. 

Abstract of the Will of Sir Joseph Banks. 
— The late Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart, one of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, by his will ex- 
pressly desires that bis body be interred in 
the most private manner in the church or 
church-yard of the parish in which he shall 
happen to die, and entreats his dear re- 
latives to spare themselves the affiiction of 
attending Uie ceremony, and earnestly re- 
quests that they will not erect any monument 
to his memory. His house at Spring-grove, 
Heston, Middlesex, he gives to his wife, 
Dame Dorothea Banks, with the furniture, 
plate, See. &c. His real estates to his wife 
for life, or widowhood: after her death or 
marriage, those that are situate in the county 
of Lincoln to the Hon. James Hamilton 
Stanhope, and Sir Henry Hawley, Bait, 
subject to provis<'es and conditions: the re- 
mainder of his estates to Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Bart, his heir and assigns, subject to 
conditions and provisoes. The leasehold 
estates (except his house in Soho-square) to 
John Parkinson, Esq. The residue of bis 
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ptnonal esMte lb his -#if8, for h«r oWn ab>' 
solute use and benefit. He appoints biff 
wife, the said James Hamilton Stanhope, Sir 
Henry Hawley, and Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
executors. Will dated Jan. 7, 19*0. 

* By the 1st codicil, dated 2 1st Jan. 1820, 
he gives to his indefatigable and intelligent 
librarian, Robert Brown, Esq. an annuity of 
200 I. and also the use and enjoyment daring 
life of the library, herbarium, manuscripts* 
drawings, copper-plates engraved, and every 
thing else that is contained in his collections, 
usually kept in the back building of his house 
in Soho-square ; and after the decease of the 
said Robert Brown, then he gives the same to 
the trustees, for the time being, cf the British 
Museum; or, if it be the desire of the said 
trustees, and the said Robert Brown shall 
consent to hare the same removed to the 
British Museum in his lifetime, he shall be 
at liberty to do so ; and the said Robert 
Brown to be provided with the proper means 
of access thereto for himself and his friends, 
And be declares that the aforesaid bequests, 
in favour of thrlaid Robert Brown, are upon 
condition that he continue to use his library 
as his chief place of study in the manner he 
now. does, and that he’asNsts the superin* 
madam of the Royal Botanic gardens at Kew, 
and continues to reside in London* and does 
not undertake any new charge that may em- 
ploy hisrtime. His leasehold house in Sobo- 
squoro, with the appurtenances, to his wife 
during her hie ; and after her decease, or 
giving up possession thereof, then to the 
said Robert Brown* subject to the aforesaid 
oondkhms. 

To Mr. Frederick Bauer, of Kew-grecn# 
who has been employed by Sir Joseph as a 
draughtsman for 'thirty years, an annuity of 
BOO/, upon condition that he continues to 
seaide at Kew green, and employs himself in 
making drawings of plants that flower in 
the collection at Kew, in the same manner 
as he has hitherto done ; and the drawings 
which he shall so make be added to the col* 
lection now in his hands, and which revert 
to Sir Joseph or his representatives at the 
time of his death, as appears by an agree* 
merit entered into between them; and it is 
his wish that if any doubts should arise as to 
hit meaning in the conditions imposed on 
the said Robert Brown and Frederick Bauer, 
the same .should be construed in a manner 
so as to be most favourable to them. 

By the Od codicil, (dated 7 th of March, 
1820,) he declares* that with every feeling of 
that dutiful homage and humble attention 
justly due from a loyal subject to a most 
gracious Sovereign, he gives tp his Majesty* 
for the use of the establishment of , the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, all the drawings 
and sketches of plants that have, grown in 
the said gardens, and have been made at hit 
expense by Mr. Bauer, and which are now 
deposited in hif custotty, deeply impressed 
with an opinion* which he, still continues to 
hold, and believes to be founded in truth. 


tfcbr the retabhshnleat of ftttatateto£l*rjta> 
cannot be complete unless ft resident draught** 
man be constantly employed in, making 
sketches and finished drawings of all «*r 
plants that perfect their flowers or fruits in 
it ; and declares that he long ago determined 
to fix such a person at Kew, and maintain 
him at his own expense, and be accordingly 
engaged Mr. Bauer, whose collection of 
drawings and sketches, he trusts, will prove 
a valuable addition to the important science 
of natural history ; that he did thin under a 
hope that the troth of his opinion would in 
due time become manifest, and that the 
charge of maintaining Mr. Bauer would then 
be transferred from him, and placed on the 
establishment of the garden. This hope, be 
declares, is still warmly cherished, and re- 
ceives ample support from the wcU-knowo 
and often-experienced love of science which 
makes a part of the character of our beloved 
King ; but in case of its being dcernedrht**-' 
podient by his Majesty's advisers tDnamfca 
this small addition to the establishment* . bn 
charges the annuity of BOOL to Mr. liter 
on his Lincolnshire estatts.~He requests his 
relation. Sir Edward KnatohbuR, Bart, to 
examine his papers and things at his house 
in Soho*qoare, and destroy those he may 
think proper. The papers respecting that 
Royal Society to be sent So the Royal Sor 
ciety ; those respecting the Mint or coinage, 
to the Mint; his foreign correspondence to 
be sent to the British Museum. 

His personal property sworn under 40,000/. 

London Bridge * — We need not inform ottr 
readers that the very dangerous and incon- 
venient state of London-bridge has of late 
engaged the attention of the Committee of 
the Bridge-house Estttes ; and from the prb* 
coedings of that Board, it is believed that 
on application will be made to Parliament* 
In the ensuing session, for a Bill to enable 
them either to rebuild the bridge, or greatly 
to enlarge the water-way, by t hi owing two 
of the arches, on each side of the centre 
arch, into one. 

Our Agricultural Poor.— -The following 
has been circulated by the Conlnrittcu ait* 
ting at the King's Head, Poultry : 

“ The Provisional Committee for encou- 
ragement of industry, and reduction of poor- 
rates, having received some com muni catiook 
which require to be noticed, think it de- 
sirable, on an object so important, thus puh* 
licly to offer a reply to objections against 
the proposal of relieving the distress of the 
labouring classes, thereby to promote- our 
home-trade and commerce, through cul- 
tivation of land. 

“ It has been said, that to alleviate th? 
condition of the poor would be improper, of 
it will be the meant of exciting a redundant 
population. , , , 

“ This view, though uiged by , persons 
who would disclaim the sentiment, it it 
feared, will be found opposed to the dictates 
of our Holy’ Scriptures, whereby we arc 
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commando* *d ted' the hubgry* nd clothe 
the naked ^ consequently* sfes -.thA seme 
Divine amhority essoins the necessity ;©tf 
Inhour as the means of subsistence, and also 
depicts the evil of a state of idleness* it wiU 
be thought that no further reply will be 
required. But we may assume* that a mi- 
serable condition does not arrest the. pro* 
gress of population, as well from the exam- 
ple of Ireland* as from the feet of our own 
peasantry, whose circumstances have been 
for fifty years deteriorating* and even whose 
Standing m the British community is en- 
d&tigered, but whose members notwithstand- 
ing, as appears by 1 a portentous poor-rate* 
are undimmiahed* Indeed, the destruction 
of all hope that by any management an 
improvement in their condition may be ef- 
fected, by withdrawing the moral restraint 
Which is found ever acting on the happier 
classes, may be expected, while such a state 
continues to be the prolific cause of an aug* 
mentation, which some political economists 
so much dread. 

* It is also asserted* and we wish to invite 
the most serious attention to this statement* 
that the poor are degenerated in moral con- 
duct, which* in tracing the effect to its cause* 
Will be found originating in the alienation 
which has just been mentioned* of the sti- 
mulus to exertion. 

44 The Provisional Committee, therefore* 
desires to impress* that at this time* while all 
inadequate remedies most be deprecated as 
likely to permit an incalculable waste of 
huxnm life and human happiness* a mode of 
providing* for centuries to come* by their 
own efforts* for whatever population we may 
possess* must be considered as founded on 
the most rational policy. 

• 44 An application has been made to Par- 
liament, which has been favourably, re* 
oeived ; but as it is desirable that the same 
should be supported universally, it ft request- 
ed that the names of individuals -convinced 
of the necessity of the adoption of such 
means as shall relieve the condition of agri- 
cultural, and other labourers, should be 
transmitted to the Committee* free of ex- 
pense. 

44 For the Provisional Committee. 

44 Bewj. Wills, 

July, 1 8 ^ 0 . 44 Hon. Secretary.’’ 

Act of Insanity . — An insane person, whose 
name is Daniel Krasling, a German, was 
examined at Guildhall on Monday Sept. 25, 
he having on Sunday evening created great 
alarm and confusion in St. Sepulchre's 
church by firing off a pistol in the middle 
ailc during divine service. The prisoner, 
Who is about 24 years old, did not understand 
English ; and Mr. Rhenius, a friend and 
fchodlfellow (who ft clerk to Messrs. Pasche, 
and Co.) was sworn to interpret 

It was stated by Mr. Cumber, that he was 
standing m the aile, near the pulpit, about 
a quarter before 7 o'clock, when he observed 


theptisoner cqmc ftw the feaf of the, puj- 
plr, put on bis bat, and pulling from beneath 
his coat a pistol* walk down the aik, and 
discharge it towards the organ. This evi- 
dence being communicated to, the, prisoner 
by bis friend, he mildly said, f‘,it was qor-* 
sect but desired it might be added* 44 after 
first dispersing about some of the printed 
papers*" a copy of which wp subjpig 

THE ABOMINATION ; OF DESOLATION 
Spoken of by Daniel, the Prophet, that We 
shall stand in the holy place* is 

THE ORGAN. 

It is the Image of the Kingdom of Antichrist. 

THE MUSIC. 

B a' B Y L O 
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The prisoner was immediately secured* 
and conveyed to the Compton No treat 
could be discovered to shew that tbe>pfcttd 
bad been loaded with ball. The pritdnef* 
When asked what object he had in this rash 
act* replied, that he might succeed* as ha 
had succeeded ; that his plan might be 
known to the world : the papers he-had dis- 
tributed contained it in part; but they were 
far too small to explain it; he could how- 
ever explain more fully to any one who on* 
derstood the principles of music. The ptau 
was, that musie w the Antichrist, which ft 
against God, and ft to be puokhed and de- 
stroyed by firc^ 

The story of the wanderings ©f this urtfoo- 
tunate young man was told with muoh feel- 
ing by his friend Mr. Ahenfas* fwho stated 
that he was the son of & respectable mer- 
chant at Konigsberg* In Prussia* and had 
been an officer in the Prussian army, and 
had always borne an excellent and exemplary 
moral character. Proofs of the prisoner's 
disordered state of mind being adduced, and 
the feet of his insanity being certified also 
by Mr. Box, the surgeon of the Compter, k 
was determined, with the consent of hft 
friends, that he should be removed to a place 
of proper restraint* under their care* until he 
could safely be restored to bis parents —The 
confusion this occurrence created m the 
church ft scarcely describable ; In the hurry 
and crowd to get out, numbers were thrown 
down, and trampled upon ; several Children 
were hurt, and one was taken to the hos- 
pital with its collar-bone dislocated* but no 
lives, we are happy to hear, Were lost. 

Sir Wm. Grant . — A most beautiful foil- 
length portrait of Sir Wm. Grant has been 
put up in the Rolls Court* at the m stance of 
the Bar* as a mark of the high estimation in 
which that gentleman was held J by therm 
He is represented as In the act of giving 
judgement, and the Bkeness is admirable. 

Precocity.-** A phenomenon has appeared 
on the hbriaon of Milan. This prodigy ft a 
young lady, ten years of age, who is known 
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by the name of Iphigmta, and whose extra- 
ordinary memory excites universal astonish- 
ment. The Iphigcnia of Greece never in- 
spired so much interest as this Iphigenia of 
Milan. She is thoroughly acquainted with 
ancient history, and answers the questions 
put to her with intelligence and accuracy. 
Her father has a list of thirty thousand ques- 
tions, all of which the little living dictionary 
answers with the utmost readiness. It is to 
be hoped that the father may not prove an- 
other Agamemnon, and sacrifice his child to 
the desire of compressing the materials of a 
folio into an octavo. — Literary Gazette. 

Curious Coincidence. — It is no less singu- 
lar than true, that four of the principal l ea 
dealers in this great city are distinguished, by 
having the first syllable of each of their 
j&ames expressive of the different grades in an 
article eminently useful to our shipping, and 
conducive to our commerce, and, at the 
same time, a very useful appendage to public 
justice. Twine-ing, of the Strand — String-cr, 
of Monument Yaid — Cord-er, of Covent Gar- 
den — and Ropc-r, of the Borough.— May 
they all hang together ! 

HEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &.C. 

The Bishop of Ijindaff his been chosen 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of 6t. Paul, 
London ; and also Canon Residentiary of the 
said Cathedral Church ; the same being va- 
cant by the translation of the Bishop of 
Lincoln to the See of Winchester. 

Lieutenant-general the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B. is appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chiefof the island of Ceylon. 

Henry Jardine, Esq. to be King's Remem- 
brancer of the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, in room of Sir Patrick Murray, Bart., 
lately appointed one of the Barons of- that 
Court. 

Mr. Harvey Strong has been approved 
as Consul at Glasgow for the United States 
of America. 

NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Hon. Joh.i Jocelyn, in the room of 
the Hon. R. Viscount Jocelyn, now Earl of 
Roden, as M.P. for the county of Louth. 

Btr/As.] The lady of J. B. Brown, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, of a 
son — In Great Cumberland-street, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, of a daughter — In Hoxton- 
squarc, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Crosby, of a 
son — At Hampstead, Mrs. J. C. Cameron, of 
a son— In Middle Scotland-yard, Mrs. R. 
tfalgleish, of a daughter—' The lady of Wm. 
Filder, esq. of a daughter — In Burton Cres- 
cent, Mrs. Guttcres, of a daughter — The lady 
of C. E. Heaton, esq. of a son — In York- 
place, the lady of Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. 
of a son— In Wim pole-street, the lady of 
Wm. Johnson, esq. of a daughter — In New- 
court, Crutched Friars, the lady of James 
Lester, esq. of a daughter — In Hunter-street, 
thedady of T. H. Peile, esq', of a daughter— 


In Piccadilly, the Countess of RosebCrry, of a 
son — In ArgyB-street, Mrs. Ottywcll Robin- 
son, of a daughter — In Montague-place, Rusr- 
sell-square, the lady of R. V* Richards, esq. 
of a daughter — In Gower-street, the lady of 
Henry Storks, esq. of a son — In Scotland- 
yard, Mrs. H. Smedley, of a daughter — In 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, the lady of S, F. T. 
Wilde, esq. of a son — In New Bridge-stree^ 
Mrs. Martin Ware, of a son — In Hunter- 
street, Mrs. Charles Wakefield, of a daughter 
— The lady of Mr. Robert Walmsley, of the 
Parliament Office, of a son. 

Married ] Lieut -col Bankes, of the Cold- 
stream -guards, to Louisa, daughter of Henry 
Boutton, esq. of Givons Grove, Surrey— dut 
St. Pancres, Tobias Browne, esq. of Kentifli 
Town, to Sarah Ann Edgar, of the same 
place — At St. Pancras, Robert BakeweQ, 
esq. of Tavistcck-stieet, Russell-square, to 
Miss Hirfckley, daughter of the late Dr. 
Hinckley, M.D. — At Clerkenwell church, 
William Brass, esq. of Wood- s tret t, Cheap- 
side, to Mrs. Elizabeth Pemland — At Si. 
George's, Hanover-square, the Right Hoo. 
Lord Frederick Bcntinck, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Lowther — At St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, J. C. Carpenter, esq. of FumU 
val's-inn, to the youngest daughter of J. 
Bret tell, esq. of Care line-street, Bedford- 
square — Edward Farn, esq. Gray’s Inn, to 
Matilda Priscilla, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. John Wakefield, of Market-street, Bed- 
fordshire — At Isleworth, Capt. Albert Golds- 
mid, 12th lancers, to MissBiikett — At Hack- 
ney, Mr. Gilbert, to Miss Eliza Rankin — At 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, Mr. J. H. 
Kimpton, of Hertford, to Miss Yate, of Hef- 
tingfoidbury, Herts. — Louis Lucas, esq. 
Fiiisbury -square, and late of Jamaica, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Jos. Cohen, 
esq. of Lombard -street — At Hampstead, M. 
A. Langton, esq. to Miss Drewe, of Broad- 
hembury, Devon — At Harrow, G. H. Mac 
Cartney, esq. Royal Scots, to S. H. Cotton, 
only daughter of the late John Carisbrook, 
esq. of Tetbury, Gloucestershire — At Mary- 
le bone church, C. Majoribanks, esq. of Up- 
per Wimpolc-strect, to Mrs. Parker, widow 
of the late William Parker, esq. of Bengal — 
At Hackney, Mr. William Minithorpe, to 
Miss Pomeroy — At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, to 
Letitia, daughter of Sir Wm. Burroughs — 
At Pinner church, G. Pocock, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Miss Ashwcll — At All- 
hallows Staining, Mr. John Rray, Mark- 
lane, to Miss Jane Eliz. Charles, of Mecklen- 
burgh-squar-j — At M&ry-le-bone church, 
George Richards, esq. of King’s College, 
Cambridge, to Miss Aylmer, of WimpcJe- 
strect — Ac St. James's church, W. Tean by, 
esq. of Old-street, to Miss M. Fisher, of Ber- 
wick-strept — Wm. White, esq. of Dorset-sq. 
Mary-le-bone, to Eleanor, dauithter of VV. 

C. Clarkson, esq. of Doctors Commons — 
At. St. Sepulchred church, James Witch, 
esq. to Ann Amelia Drummond Deady. 
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Dud.] Mi?. Bellj of frith-street, Sohq, 
after a long and painful illnjess — In Soho- 
sqtiare, suddenly, Charles Trelawny Brere- 
ton, esq. 65. formerly member for St. Mi- 
chael's, and lieut. -colonel of the Coldstream 
regiment of Foct Guards — In Guildford- 
street, Frances, wife of Mr. Wm. Clay — 
In Montpelier-row, Twickenham, Miss 
Odes — Thos. Stratton Coles, esq. of Basing- 
hall-st. in a fit of apoplexy — In Harley -st. 
Philip Cipriani, esq one of the chief clerks 
In the Treasury — In Lcicester-square, Chas. 
Elms, esq.— In St. James’s-place, James 
Ferguson, esq. of Pitfour, M. P. for Aber- 
deenshire— At Hampstead, Lewis Forrester, 
esq. late of Deracrary, 47 — At Hendon, 
Wm. Godwin, esq. 75 — At Tottenham, 
Wm. Goodhall, esq. at church, in a fit of 
apoplexy — At Fulham Palace, George Jor- 
don Howlcy, youngest son of the Bishop of 
London — At her house, Highbury-placc, 
Mrs. Hogg, widow, 60 — At Brompton, John 
Holmes, esq. 7*j— At Pimlico, Mrs. Hender- 
son, 7P— George Jones, esq. of Hans-square, 
Sloane-street, at Paris — At Hackney, Mrs* 
Jesser, widow, 83 — Tn Greek-st. Soho, Mrs. 
Anna G. Keating, relict of W. C. Keating, 
formerly of Serjeant’s Ian, Fleet-st. 07 — At 
St. Pancras, Mrs. Kiddington, widow, 71 — 
Ip Gerrard-st. Soho, the Rev. S. Lyon, 
many years Hebrew teacher to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton 
College — Miss Mills, of Parliament-st. only 
child of John Mills, esq. — Mr. John Addi- 
son Newman, late keeper of Newgate — At 
Islington, Mr. Wm. Pettit, formerly of Ho- 
sier-lane, 81 — In Berkeley-square, Thomas 
Palmer, esq, — In Wimpole-st. Mr. John. 
Palmer — At his house in Upper Baker-st. 
Alexander Ross, < sq of Cromarty, North 
Britain — In Doughty-st. Mrs. Richardson, 
78 — In Cadogan-place, G. Staniforth, esq., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 23 — At Ed- 
monton, the Rev. W. Shaw, 68— In Osna- 
burgh-street, Regent’s Park, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, widow, 75 — In St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
Mrs. Vowler — At Teddington, Lieut.-Col. 
Philip Vaumorel, 3oth regiment of foot — In ( 
Bemard-street, Brunswick-squ. J. Wright, 
esq. of Largneau, 22. 

DR. BENNBT, BISHOP OF CLOYNB. 

The Right Rev. W. Bennet, D. D. who 
died in Mountagu-square, on the 16th of 
July last; was most respectable for hfs learn- 
ing, and most exemplary for his upright- 
ness, benevolence, and piety. He was 
educated at Harrow School, removed to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of B. A. 1767, an< ^ M. A. 1770. 
In 1775 he succeeded to the Tutorship of 
hit College, proceeded B. D. 1777, and 
D D. 1700, in which year he was appointed 
Chaplain to the Earl of Westmoreland,whosc 
private tutor he had been, and elevated to 
the Bishopric of Cork and Ross ; and in 
1704 translated to the valuable See of 


Cloync, estimated at nearly 6,oooi. peg an- 
num He wns a Fellow of the Sbdetyof 
Antiquaries, and d stinguished by his know- 
ledge of the Roman Roads. In 1791 Bp. 
Bennet married Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Mapletoft, of Boughton, 
Northamptonshire, by Anna Maria, only 
daughter of Charles 5th Viscount Cullen. 
His lady survives, but there are no chil- 
dren. 

In Dr. Parr’s memorable 99 Sequel to a 
printed Paper lately circulated in Warwick- 
shire by the Rev. Charles Curtis, 1792,” th$ 
learned Doctor, enumerating some of his 
h'ghly-estcemcd correspondents, places first 
“ that most amiable man, and most accom- 
plished scholar, Dr. Bennet, the Bishop of 
Cork and in a subsequent pamphlet, in an- 
swer to Dr. Combe, 1795, will be found the 
following just and admirable character of 
Bishop Bennet — a literary tribute due to a 
man not only of the first attainments, but of 
the mildest complexion of manners : 

“ Among the Fellows of Emmanuel Col- 
lege who endeavoured to shake Mr. Homer’s 
resolution, and to preserve for him his aca-' 
demical rank, there was one man, whom I 
cannot remember without feeling that nU 
my inclination to commend, and all pay 
talents for commendation, are dispropor- 
tionate to his merit. From habits not only 
of ck»c intimacy, but of early and unin- 
terrupted friendship, I can say, that there is 
scarcely one Greek or Roman author of emi- 
nence, in verse or prose, whose writings are 
not familiar to him. He is equally success- 
ful in combating the difficulties of the most 
obscure, and catching, at a glance, the beau- 
ties of the mrst elegant. Though I could 
mention two or three persons who have 
made a greater proficiency than my friend 
in philosophical learning, yet, after survey- 
ing all the intellectual endowments of all 
my literary acquaintance, I cannot name tfie 
man whose taste seems to me more correct 
and more pure, or whose judgment upon 
any composition in Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish, would carry with it higher authority to 
my mind. 

To those discourses which, when deli- 
vered before an academical audience, cap- 
tivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without for- 
mality, and brilliant without gaudiness, and 
in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrange- 
ment of matter, it cannot be unsafe for me 
to pay the tribute of my praise, because 
every hearer was an admirer, and every ad- 
mirer will be a witness. As a tutor, he was 
unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the 
government, and anxious for the welfare, of 
all who were entrusted to his care. The 
brilliancy of his conversation, and the 
suavity of his manners, were the more en- 
dearing, because they were united with 
qualities of a higher order ; because in mo- 
rals be was correct without meroseness, and 
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because mi religion he was serious willwAit 

bigotry. From tb? retirement of a college 
be stepped at once into the circle of a court { 
but he has not been daxxlcd by its glare, 
nor tainted by it* corruption*. As a prelate, 
he does honour to the gratitude of a patron 
who was once his pupil, and to the dignity 
of p station where, in bis wise and honest 
judgment upon things, great duties are con- 
nected with great omolueicnts. If, from 
general description, I were permitted to de- 
scend to particular detail, 1 should say, that 
in we instance he exhibited a noble proof 
of generosity, by refusing to accept the legal 
and customary profits of his office from a. 
peasantry bending down under the weight of 
indigence and exaction. I should say, that, 
upon another occasion, he did not suffer 
himself to be irritated by perverse and auda- 
cious opposition ( but, blending mercy with 
justice, spared a misguided father for the 
sake of a distressed dependent family, and 
provided, at the same time, for the instruc- 
tion of a Urge and populous parish, without 
pushing ro extremes his episcopal rights 
when invaded, and his episcopal power 
when defied. While the English universi- 
ties produce such scholars, they will indeed 
deserve to be considered as the nurseries of 
learning and virtue. While the church of 
Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it can- 
not have much to fear from that spirit of 
restless discontent and excessive refinement 
which has lately gone abroad. It will be 
instrumental to the best purposes by the best 
means. It will gain fresh security and fresh 
lustre from the support of wise and good 
men. It will promote the noblest interests 
of society, and uphold, in this day of peril, 
the sacred cause of true religion. 

1 * Sweet is the refreshment afforded to 
my soul by the remembrance of such a 
scholar, such a man, and such a friend, as 
Dr. Wm. Barnet, Bishop of Cork.” 

DR. JOHN MURRAY. 

July 32, died, at his house, in Nicolson- 
street, Edinburgh, Dr. John Murray, Lecturer 
in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Pharmacy, at Edinburgh. 

The death of this distinguished philoso- 
pher, snatched from us in the prime of life, 
and full vigour of his faculties, will long be 
felt as a national loss. His works, now of 
standard celebrity at home and abroad, have, 
from the spirit of profound and accurate 
analysts which they every where display, 
and from the force, clearness, and precision 
of their statements, most essentially con- 
tributed to advance Chemistry to the high 
rank which it now holds among the liberal 
sciences. His very acute, vigorous, and 
comprehensive mind has been most success- 
fully exerted in arranging its numerous and 
daily multiplying details, defining its laws, 
and, above ail, in attaching to it a spirit of 
philosophical investigation, which, while it 


fcst /oufidt&p ft* extending ire 
practical application, tends at the same rim* , 
to exalt its character, ana dignify its pursuit. . 
As a Lecturer on Chemistry, it is impossible 
to ptaise top highly the superior talents of 
Dr. Murray ; always perfectly master of his 
subject, and very successful in the perform- ^ 
ance of his experiments, which wen? / 
lected with great judgment, his manner (^4 hi 
a natural ease and animation, which shewed 
evidently that his mind went alpng wish. ' 
every thing he uttered, and gave his lectures . 
great freedom and^spirit. But his pccplUyc 
excellence as a teacher was a morf uoconx- . 
mon faculty, arising from the great per- 
spicuity and distinctness of his conceptions, 
of leading his hearers step by step thxoujgp 
the whole process of the most complex, in- 
vestigation, with such admirable clearness, 
that they were induced to think that he wa* 
following out a natural order which could 
not be avoided, at the very time when he 
was exhibiting a specimen of the roost re- 
fined and subtle analysis. With him. the 
student did not merely accumulate facts, 
note down dry results, or stare at amusing 
experiments ; he was led irresistibly to exer- 
cise his own mind, and trained to the habits 
of accurate induction. To those solid at- 
tainments which entitled Dr. Murray to stand 
in the first rank as a man of science, was 
united a refined taste, and a liberal acquaint- 
ance with every subject of general interest , 
in literature. His manners were easy, por [ 
lite, and unpretending, regulated by a deli- > 
cate sense of propriety, with much of that 
simplicity which so often accompanies 
strength of character and originality pf 
mind. He rose to eminence by the intrinsic 
force of his talents ; he was above all the 
second-hand arts by which so many labour 
to attract attention ; and a native dlgnitygf 
sentiment, and manly spirit of independence, 
kept him aloof from all those petty intrigues 
which are so often employed ^with success to 
bolster-up inferior pretensions. ■» 

Dr, Murray published Elements of (Jbe- 
mistry, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801, 2d edit. 1810*: < 
— Elements of Mated? Mcdioa and Phar- 
macy, a vols. 8vo. 1904. — A System of 
Chemistry, 4 vols. Bvo. 1800. — Supplement 
to the Sys t em of Chemistry, ftvo. 1809*— 

A System of Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 

9 VOls. 8 VO. 1810. 

SIR HOMS RIO 09 ROMTAK. 

Admiral Sir Home Rlfc« Pbpham, K.C.B. 
had but recentty retumeatrom his command 
on the Jamaica station, where he lost hit 
daughter and his health. Few men had, seen 
more service, or have displayed more orient. 

He rose entirely by his own merits. This 
gallant officer was bpm In Ireland, abom 
the year 176a. His father had a numerous 
family, and his means being slender, the 
boys were obliged to seek their fortunes Ip 
different parts of the globe. Sir Home, Who 
was a younger son, entered the British Navy 
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as a H MttkMjrihaK? i r M*lng the American rarjr retreat In the besorri of his feiHUy, the 
wdVYie tUfeihed thte rank* of Liriitenknt. On restoration ofr his heilth ; but Ms happiness 
the’retdrti bf pdike he Visits his eldest bfo- innhis retirement was considerably embk- 
ther, Mfcjbf, now General Popham, in India, tered by the unconquerable nature of his 
and having evinced a genius for nautical to- complaint, which has at length, in the prime 
pofcrapby, be Was 'appointed, at the special of his life, in the fbU enjoyment of bis fa- 
rccbrrimefidattion of~Lord OornWallis, one of culries and fortune, and after attaining to a 
a CbhrtWtted sent in 1 7 7 8 to Surrey New high rank m his profession, thus prematurely : 
H^rbotoV ih the rirer Hoogly. r He also ap- terminated his existence/ 
peak’s, hi ltpi, to hare commanded a coun- Oaptam Wood [then a obmtnander) had* 
tr/ihflp. He wis afWfward# appointed to i the honour of setting unde^fhe late glorious* 
thfe * Oomtnarid Of the Etruseo, an Imperial Lord Duncan during the whole period of his 
Eafrt fhdtitfWm, which mbs seiifed, on hfcr re- ’ Lordship’s command m the North Sea, and, 
turn ftbm Bengal to O.itehd, by an English at the mutiny at the Note, was the happy 
frigkte, as a prize, on the ground that a instrument of • detaching manv of the dis~‘ 
considerable portion of the property on board affected seamen from that alarming ands- 
belonged to British subjects. threatening confederacy; of securing the 

The French Revolution soon afforded an ring-leaders of some of the most refractory 
opportunity of again restoring him to his crews; and of carrying two of his Majesty's 
profession, and opening a new ibad to fame line of battle ships into Sheerness harbour., 
and fortune. The communication between The prompt zeal and activity so invariably 
the Duke of York and Nlmeguen, when that* displayed by Capt. W. during the period of 
plade was besieged by Pichegru, in 1704, his services in the North Sea, insured him 
having been cut off, Lieutenant Popham the flattering approbation of Lx>nd Duncan, • 
proceeded thithet from Ostetid, and repaired’ which his- Lordship took an early oppor- 
the damage, and thus protracted the fete of tufiity to testify by advancing bnn to the- 
the town. For this service he Was rewarded, ’ rank Of Bosr-Caprain.' Ctopt.' Wood subse- 
in''! 703 , With the rank first of MRsteT and quently commanded the Concord and the 
Commander, and then Of a Post Captain in PHafcton, in the Hast Indies, under Admirals 
thfc British Navy. In that year he acted as Rainier, the prescht Lord Exmouth, and Sir 
naval agent for the British transports on the Thomas Trowbridge. 

Continent; and under his inspection the MR. uae. 

British troops. Which had been serving in This respectable performer died on the 
Hcftand, were embarked and escorted to 8th Sept.- in his 8pth year. His loss in the se- 
En gland by the Drtdilus and Amphion f«- cohdary walk of tragedy will be sensibly fdt. 
gates, tn 1708, an armament w is prepared • His remains were deposited 'm Covent-garden 
in ' Margate Roads, which sailed under his CHurch-yatd ; and although it Was a private • 
command on the 14 th of May, • and ’ ap- funeral, we recognized many of hi* colleagues, 
peered off Ostettd on the 10th. The troop#, who were anxious tortesrify their regard with- 
uridhr the command of Major-General Coote, out parade or ostentation. They were no • 
hiring made a destent, 'blew up the sluice- actors here-~ttaeir silent sympathy, in the 
gates; but the toughness of the sea pte- deprivation of an associate, cut off in the 
vented them from re-embarking, arid they very prime of life, spoke most eloquently 
were fofrfced to capitulate. He was next Sent their estimation of his worth, their regret for 
to Russia tn the Nile frigate, to the Emperor his loss, their respect for his memory; and 
Paul, who had evinced a disposition to join his survivors had the consolation of knowing, 
in '4n attempt to drive the .French out of that though useless forms and ceremonies 
Hcflhmd. On this Occasion ho was to were dispensed with, his remains were em-, 
superintend the embarkation of the Russian balmcd with the genuine tears of grateful 
trodpS, • in quality - of British Commissary.* sensibility. We regret that he has left his 
Iirtddo he sailed for the East Indies with a family (consisting of a wife, one son, and 
sxnaR sqriadron,'hlCl\sdiWg the foonmey, 30 two daughters) totally without provision; 
guriv, dttd throe other frigates $ and after- though we have, at the same time, the satis- 
performing various and valuable Services, he faction of knowing, that the greatest interest ' 
returned in the Romney, hi 1803. Ihs is excited on behalf of his now destitute' 
public employments and services Lave since widow and children. Mr. Elliston has most 
bjen on a larger scale, and, as matter of liberally offered the use of his Theatre, and 
history, are generally known. his brethren are most anxioas to come for- 

capt. John wood, r. n ward to further his benevolent intentions. 

Died, at his residence, Branding-House, We know that, to a liberal public, such an 
near Wingham, in the county of. Kent, on appeal will not be made in vain ; and as 
Saturday the : uh of June, in the 34 th year Mr. Elliston’s offer has been gratefully ac- 
of his age, Capt. John Woocf, of the Royal cepted,wcare assured that all the talent and 
Navy. A long and active sefvi( - in the ability of the profession will Shortly be ex- 
varied and opposite climates of the North Sea erted, under distinguished prtrdnage, of once 
and the trqpical ocean, p oduced a severe to testify therf philanthropy for the living-, 
hepatic affection. Which, after 30 years ser- and the high estimation ih Which they held 
vice, compelled him to <cck,*tinder a tempo- their departed friend. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

John Day, esq. is elected mayor of Bedford, for 
the fourth time. 

Married.] At St. Pancras, Edward Earn, eiq. 
t6 Matilda Priscilla, eldest daughter of the late 
llr. John Wakefield, of Market-street. 

BERKSHIRE. 

8ept. 15.— -The ceremonial of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the New Church at Windsor took 
place this day. 

Mr. John Lathom is elected mayor of Abingdon 
for the year ensuing ; and Mr. William Stephens, 
mayor of Reading. 

Married .] At Faringdon, Mr. Thos. White, of 
Clanfleld, to Miss Jane Gerring, of Northfield, Fa- 
ringdon — At Hurley, Edm. Gardiner, esq. of Rc- 
menham, to Anne, third daughter of John Mangles, 
esq. — At Spcen, Mr. Chittle, to Miss Hiscock, late 
of Reading — At Pad worth, Alfred Smith, esq. of 
Ste&nbridge House, Gloucestershire, to Miss Har- 
riet Stephens, of Padworth— At Wargrave, Mr. 
Wm. Pither, of Early, to Miss Whitfield, of the 
former place — The Rev. Herbert Randolph, vicar* of 
Marcham, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
Philip Doble Burridge, esq. of Stoke House, So- 
merset. 

Died.] At Newbury, Anne, relict of Mr. 8. 
Grfgg— At Hurley, Mrs. Eliza Maunde, relict of 
tKe Rev. J. Maunde, of Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire, 62 — At Cranhill Ferro, Mr. Joseph King — 
At Wantage, Mrs. Sarah Chapman, 76, relict of 
George Chapman, esq. : her remains were deposit- 
ed in the family vault at Ampoey Crucis, Glouces- 
tershire — At Baylis, near Windsor, in her 70th 
year, the Dowager Marchioness of Thomond. Her 
ladyship was niece to the late celebrated Sir Joshpa 
Reynolds — At Purley, Mrs. Ann Humphries, 82. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Great Marlow, Mr. Lovegrove, of 
Slough, to Miss Hatch — At St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
Mr. Charles Marina Hardy, of Newport Fagnell, to 
Mrs. Lyncham, of London. 

Died.] At Atberaham, Mrs. Ramsey, wife of 
James Rumsey, M. D.— Mr. George Bradford, town 
olerk of the borough of Buckingham : he was re- 
turning home from the Isle of Wight with his wife 
and children, in a post-chaise, when his death 
took place between Marlow and Amersham — At 
Little Missendea, Thomas Wynne Williams, son of 
Mr. Thos. Williams, of Cannon-street— In London, 
John Sfcottowe, eaq. late of Chesham and of Not- 
ion Locjge, Wilts. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married .] At Cambridge, WUham Eve, esq. 
fellow «f Pembroke Hall, to Susanna, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Chalk, of Sawbridgeworth, Herts 
— Mb. Wm. Bird, to Miss Hannah Reynolds— At 
Wisbech, Mr. John Curtis, to Mil* Frances Hum- 
fre yt of Guttford, Surrey— At Newmarket, Mr. De- 
lannoy, surgeon, to Miss Marshall* 

Died] At Rapworth Hall, Emma Morland 
Cheere, daughter of €. M. Cheere, esq. M. P. — At 
Bottisham, Mr. John King, 43 — At Lynn, Mr. 
lianby, surgeon, 73. 


CHESHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Calvert, D. Norrisian Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the university of Cambridge, to 
the rectory of Wimslow, or wUmslow, in the dio- 
cese of Chester, the same being vacant by an act 
of simony — patron, the King. 

The Rev. Charles Kendrick Ptesentt, to the rec- 
tory of Stockport, vice his late father — patrons. 
Lord and Lady Bulkeley. 

Afcrried.] At Chester, Mr. Connah, to Miss 
Owens, of Trafford — Mr. Wm. Blake, to Miss 
Elizabeth Wilbraham — At Neston, H. L. Rigby, of 
Hawarden, esq. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
C. B. Trevor Roper, esq, of Pkwteg Park, Flint- 
shire — At Knutsford, Mr. Jacob Hume, of MTfldle- 
wich, to Miss Hughes, of that town. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. Jacob Dutton — Mr. 
Kelly— At Sandbach, 20, Miss Colclough, daughter 
of the late Mr. James Colclough, solicitor — Sud- 
denly, at Upton, near Chester, Mr. Dunbabbln — At 
Colshaw, at an advanced age, Mr. Moses Tunni- 
cliffe — At Stockport, Mr. Wm. Coppack, 91 — At 
Macclesfield, Mr. Thomas Dickenson. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] At Launceston, Mr. John Gegk, to 
Miss Hawkey — Mr. Flagiank, to Miss Row* — At 
Madron, Mr. Jeuniogv, of Birmingham, to Mrs. 
Freeman, of Penzance— At Call iogton, Mr. Webb, 
of Tavistock, to Miss Pethick, of the same place 
—At Redruth, after a courtship of thirty years. 
Captain Richard Remfry, 63, to Mias Fanny Ed- 
wards* 61 — At Lis heard, Lieut. Ede, R. N. to Miss 
Susan Adams of that place. 

Died] At East Loos Mrs. Edey, TSr-At Bod- 
min, Mr. Hcnder MounUteven, 35 — At Camelford, 
Wm. Dinham, e*q. 66, senior alderman of that bo- 
rough — At Bashill, near Launceston, Mrs. lane — 
At Castle Horneck, near Penzance, Marianne H>- 
pleton, eldest daughter of the Rev. Geo. Trevreek — 
At Padstow, Mr. John Loddcr, 60. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Lanercost Abbey, Mr. Christo- 
pher Tweddell, of Askerton, to Mias Maoghan— At 
Hayton, the Rev. Mr. Leach, to Mrs. Wills — At 
Carlisle, Mr. Robert Thrnnlins on, to Miss Catherine 
Williamson— Mr. Robert Scott, to Miss Mary 
Turnbull — Mr. Judah Mlddlemoor, to Miss Ann 
Pattison-— Mr. Robert Moffht, to Miss Mary Atkin- 
son. 

Died.] In Carlisle, Mr. Francis Jollie, sen. 65, 
late proprietor of the Carlisle Journal — Mr. Goo. 
Roper, 42. His death was occasioned by felling 
down stairs, by which he dislocated his neck — Mr. 
Geo. Williams, of Bowness, 56 — At Cockemoatli, 
Mr. John Ashton, 61 — Mrs. Snowden, 42 — Mrs. 
Mary Watson, 45— At Keswick, Mrs. Ashburner, 
76— Mr. Wm. Jackson, 44— At Heskett-N ew-Mar- 
ket, Wm. Irving, eaq. surgeon, 68 — At White- 
haven, Mr. John Dixon,. 25 — At Aldley* mar 
Cleattm, Mr. Wm. Dixon, 28. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Derby, Mr. Chambers, of Mel- 
bourne, to Miss Eftaa Hvmpston, of Derby — Mr. 
Greasley, of London, to Miss Sarah MMufeM, of 
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Derby — At Chesterfield, Mr. Peter Littlewood, to 
Miss Gosling — At Ashbourne*' Nr. Roger Highafn* 
to Mrs. Mary Pressford — Mr. James Ford, to Miss 
Mary Jrihtaon, of Duffield. 

Died. ] At Derby, Mrs. Eaton — Mrs. Sgi^jt).^ 
Thorpe, 64 — At Whittington, near Chesterfield, 
Mr. Pyra Denton. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A handsome monument is about to be erected 
at Plymouth, by subscription, to the memory of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

N. Broqking, jun. esq. is elected mayor of Dart- 
mouth for the year ensuing : also John Worth, of 
Worth House, esq. for Tiverton. 

JNrtks.] At Ruckland Abbey, near Plymouth, 
the lady of Sir John Gordon Sinclair, bart. a son 
s^nd heir — At Exeter, the lady of C. H. Colly ns, 
esq. a son— At West Alvington, the lady of the 
Rev. Edward Edgell, a son. 

Married.'] At Plymouth, Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
of Millbay Foundery House, to Miss Westcott, of 
Plymouth Dock — Mr. T. Petherbridge, to Miss 
Sarah Baskerville — At Hennock, Mr. Jas. Couch, 
of Baflarmarsh Barton, to Miss Mary Wotton — At 
pCenton, Micbgel Francis, second son of David Gor- 
don, of Dulwich Hill, to Caroline, fifth daughter 
of the Rev. John Swete, of Oxton House, in this 
county — At Stoke Canon, Mr. Edward Osmond, 
of Newton St. Cyres, to Miss Sarah Rew. 

Died.] At Plymouth, Vice-admiral Lindzee. 
He fell from his horse a few days previously, in a 
fit of apoplexy : he was nephew to the late, and 
cousin to the present Lord Hood — Vice-admiral 
Rowley Bulteel, 67 — Miss Wilding, 54 — Mrs. Ould- 
ridge — Mr. Philip Moysey, 60 — R. A. Nelson, esq. 
secretary of the navy — At Exeter, Charles Sanders, 
esq. 75 — At Coxslde, Mrs. Sedgwick, 89 — At Heave- 
tree, Mrs. Mary Manley, 50 — At Crediton, Mr. J. 
Melhuish, 44 — At Wltheridge.Mr. Thos. Wilcox, 79, 
father of the celebrated Caraboo — At Chawley par- 
sonage, Elizabeth, 69, wife of the Rev. J. May. 

' DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Charmouth, J. H. White, esq. of 
Exeter, to Sarah Lewis, only daughter of W. 
Bragge, esq. of Race Down Lodge — At Sherborne, 
Mr. Edmund Ball, of Salisbury, to Miss Longman, 
of the former place — At Mamhull, Mr. William 
Cluett, of Sturminster Newton, to Hester George, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Wilson, of the 
Royal Marines — At Lyme Regis, J. T. Coward, 
esq. to Lucy, daughter of the late T. Bulley, esq. 
of Shaldon — At Stalbridge, Mr. P. Chalmers, bro- 
ther of Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, to Miss Carige, 
of Thornhill. 

Died.] At Failland House, whilst on a visit to 
his brother, Dr. E. B. Metford, of Flook House, 
near Taunton — At Weymouth, Susannah Mary 
Dehanes Henry, daughter of John Beccles, esq. his 
majesty’s attorney-general of the Island of Barba- 
does, and relict of Wm. Henry, esq, of the same 
island, 60, 

DURHAM. 

The Rev. John Thornhill, M. A. is instituted to 
the rectory of Middleton in TeasdaJe, void by the 
death of the Rev. C. B. Hamilton. 

Birth.] At the vicarage, Stockton, Mrs. Dar- 
nell, a son. 

Married.] At Bishopweannouth, J. W. C. Ro- 
binson, esq. to Frances Harriet Berkeley, relict of 
Dr. C. J* Berkeley* and youngest, daughter of the 
JatftSiv Jatmoa Denoyroan, barter At Stockton, Mr. 


J. B. Thornton, of Darlington, to Miss Williams, 
of the former place— At Norton, Mr. Thomas Far- 
kin, surgeon, to Mrs. A. Irvin. 

• Died.] In Durham, at an advanced age, Mr. 
^muel Penman — At his seat, Ketton, near Dar- 
lington, the Rev. Henry Hardinge, LL.B. 06, rector 
of Stanhope, in this county, to which living he 
was appointed in March 1787-^-At Qrecahead, 
Mr. Robert Dove, 46 — At Bishop Auckland, Mrs. 
Mary Thompson, 72 — At Sherburn, Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, 84 — At Aycliffe, Mrs. Ann Simpson, 
101 — At Monkwearmouth, Mr. Peter Dixon, fit, 
ship-builder — At West Boldon, Mr. George She- 
villp 46 — At the rectory, Whitburn, in his 82d year, 
Beqjamin Baker, esq. — At East Raynton, Mr. 
George Horsington, 66. 

ESSEX. 

The magistrates of Essex intend applying to 
Parliament for an Act to enable them to raise 
40,0001. to defray the expenses of erecting a new 
prison, and enlarging and improving the other 
prisons of the county. It is intended that no 
greater amount than three-pence in the pound 
shall be levied in one year ; and one-half of such 
rates is to be paid by the landlords. 

Mr. John Clay is elected mayor of Colchester 
for the year ensuing. 

The Rev. Thomas Shrieber, to the rectory of 
Brad well near the Sea — patron, the Rev. Sir H. 
Bate Dudley, bart. 

Births.] At TwinStead Hall, the lady of Sir 
George Denys, bart. a daughter — At Great Halling- 
bury Parsonage, the lady of the Rev. Chas. Spencer 
Bourchier, of twins. 

Married.] At Colchester, Mr. Joseph Cooch, of 
Roxwell Mills, to Miss Anne Maria Crush, of Rox- 
well — At Layton, Thomas Flower Ellis, B. A. to 
Susan, only daughter of the late J. M ‘Taggart, of 
Ardwall, N. B. esq. — At Great Baddow, James 
Boggis, esq. to Sophia, second daughter of Wm. 
Packer, esq. — At Prittlewell, Mr. Augustus F. 
Little, to Miss Jane Scratton, of Southend — At 
Halstead, William P. Honywood, esq. M. P. of 
Marks Hall, to Priscilla, daughter of Charles Han- 
bury, esq. of Sloe Farm — At St. Pancras, Josiah 
Pryce, esq. of the commissariat department, to 
Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Edw. Harbin, vicar 
of Takeley. 

Died.] At Gestingthorpe, Edward Walker, 
eaq. 76 — At 8outhend, 8arab, wife of M undeford 
Allen, esq. 50 — At Booking, Elizabeth, relict of 
Joseph Savlll, esq. 73 — At Earls Colne, Mr. John 
Wing, in his 93d year, formerly of Greenstead- * 
green, near Halstead — At Malden, Mrs. Pond, 66. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

IKrtA*.] At Cirencester, the lady of Charles 
Crlpps, esq. a daughter— The lady of the Rev.E. 
Mansfield, a daughter— The lady of Captain Radge, 
a son — At Woodchester, the lady oi<X P-Watheti, 
esq. a son — At Eastington, the lady of J. P. 
Hickes, esq. a daughter — At Chosen House, near 
Gloucester, the lady of Capt. Major, a son. 

Married.] The Rev. Jaimes Edward De Vlsme, 
eldest son of Jas. De Vlsme, ofNew -court, Newoat, 
to Jana Sophia, eldest daughter of Lady Staines, of 
Clapham — At Henbary, John D. Pountoey, esq^to 
Susan, second daughter of the late Henry Fisher, 
esq. of Westwood House, Wilts— At Weetbury- 
upon-Sevem, Mr. John Rayiey, to Miss Sarah 
Bright — At Tetbury, G. H. Macartney, esq. of the 
Royal Scots, to Selina Harriet Cotton, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Carisbrooke, esq. of Tetbsny 
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— Dnyamln Woo4 esq. in Mis* 1#. H. ftuiV— At 
Tkrwhesbory, Mr. James Smith, printer, to Hits 
KHz. Smith, of Bath. 

Died.] At hi* house near Gloucester, N. H. 
Neale, esq. — At Norton Court, near Gloucester, 
Jonathan Thos. Evans, esq. 60, formerly of Bober, 
near Ongar — At Gloucester, Mbs 8anltey**-\At 
Tewkesbury, Mrs. Mann — ‘Robert, youngest eon 
of Charles B. Chandler, esq.— At Cirencester, Mr. 
Samuel 3owly— At Cheltenham, Hannah, widow 
of John Jones, esq. of Bruhswlck-tquare, and Der- 
ry Ormond, Cardiganshire — 'At Hartpury, Mr. ftrt- 
• mer, surgeon— At Charlton Kings, near Chelten- 
ham, T. Baynton, esq.— At Horton, at an advanced 
age, in consequence of having run a thorn into his 
hand, which occasioned a locked jaw, Mr. John 
Prout. 


the third time that (Me honour &M been conferred 
upon him. - . r 

Aforru’d.j At Kimbolton, J. Phillips, esq. bar- 
rister at law, to Clarissa, eldest daughter of tlje Jate 
Wm. Palmer, esq. 

Died.'] At Kimbolton, Mary, wile of Mr. Chafes 
.Bloodworth, 64. 

KENT. 

Sept. 8th. The first stone of a new gaol at Dover, 
on the site of the old one, was laid by Sir Thomas 
Mantel 1, knt. mayor, A great concourse of the in- 
habitants assembled to witness the ceremony^ The 
stone had the following inscription : — The gaol of 
Dover having become dilapidated through time, 
the inhabitants residing within the liberties of 
Dover caused this building to be erected. The 
first stone was laid on the 8th day of September, in 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. Stephen Lintott is chosen mayor of South- 
ampton for the ensuing year. 

Birth,] At Winchester, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Scott, a daughter. 

Married.] At Chelsea, Henry Rush, esq. of 
Heck field, to Dame Elizabeth Dorothea Cope, 
widow of Sir Denzil Cope, bait, of BramshUU in 
this county — Sir Charles Ogle, bart. of Worthy, to 
Letitia, daughter of Sir Wm. Borroughs, bart. 

Died.] At Southampton, Sir Francis Holbume, 
bart. brother to the late, and uncle of the present 
Earl of Harcwood — Mr. Hugh Tickle, in conse- 
. quence of being thrown from has gig— AtSwathling, 
Dummcr Andrews, esq. 76— At itch in, near South- 
ampton, Charles, fourth son of the Rev, J. S. 
Ogle, canon of Salisbury — At Tborley, Isle of 
Wight, Mrs. Mary Barton, after a virtuous and an- 
bkuneable life of 78 years. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Wynne is presented by the 
Lord Chancellor to the living of 9t. Nicholas in 
Hereford. 

Married.] At Brampton Abbots, near Rqss, 
Spencer Compton, esq. to Mrs. Llewellin, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Lleweflln, late rector of Llansan- 
nbr, Glamorganshire — At Hereford, Mr. Laurie, 
to Mbs Allen, of Corse, near Gloucester. 

Died.] At Hereford, Mr. G. Bryder, 46 — At 
Hampton Bishop, Mrs. Margaret Tyers Fry, wife of 
Henry Sampson Fry, esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bfrf&f.} At Sarratt, the lady of Thos. T. Bar- 
trand, esq. a daughter — At Brook House, Ches- 
4mnt, the lady of J . H. Fysh, esq. a daughter. 

Married.] The Rev. John Drake, of North 
Church, to Lucy Ann, second daughter of the Rev. 
Thos. Fawcett, rector of Aynho and Greens Norton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Died.] Mrs. Jasper Leigh Goodwin, late of Hod- 
desdon, who has benevolently bequeathed the fol- 
lowing sums in aid of the undermentioned humane 
institutions : To the Clergy Orphan School, 5001. ; 
Bristol Infirmary, 5001. ; Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb, Kent- road, 300/.: Indigent Blind, London, 
800L; Indigent Blind, Bristol, 2001. j the College 
for Clergymen’s Widows, Bromley, 6001. ; Strangers' 
Friend Society, Bristol, 2001. ; Asylum for Poor Or- 
phan Girls, Bristol, 2001. ; Marine Hospital, London, 
3001,; Mendicity Society, London,100L — AtWatford, 
Mrs. Ann Masters, 63.— At Great Berkhazqpstead, 
Augustus Pechell, esq. receiver-general qf his ma- 
jesty's customs. 


the first year of the reign of George the Fourth, 
and in the year of our Lord 1820. Sir Thomas 
Mantell, Knight, Mayor. Richard Elsam, John 
Horton, Architects. 

George Dell, esq. is elected mayor of Dover for- 
th e year ensuing; Henry Butler, esq. mayor of 
Folkestone; and Alderman Warren, mayor of Can- 
terbury. 

Birtkt.l At Langley Farm, the Hon. Mrs. Col- 
ville, of a daughter — At Hy the, the lady of Lieut.- 
col. Goldfinch, of the royal engineers, of a daughter. 

Married,] At Canterbury-, Mr. Denis Lane, t.o 
Miss Marla Divers — At Dover, Thomas Green, esq. 
orSlyne and Cotterham, Lancashire, to Henrietta, 
third daughter of Sir Henry- Russell, bart. — H. M. 
Radford, M. D. to Eliza, widow of the late Capf. 
Clune, 55th regt. of foot — At Deal, Capt. Thomas 
Oliver, R. N. to Miss Sarah Heard — At Paul’s Cray, 
Charles Rugg, esq. to Rebecca, third daughter of 
the Rev. John Simons, LL. B. rector of Paul’s Cray 
— At Lewisham, Charles Richardson, esq. of Golden 
Square, to Rebecca, youngest daughter of Robert 
Wissett, esq. of Forest-hill — Henry Joseph De 
Silva, esq. of Devonshire-square, London, to Louisa, 
second daughter of Charles Pratt, esq. of Lewis- 
ham-hill — At Queenbo rough, Joseph Maynard, esq. 
to MUs Ann Griffiths, of Sheerness. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Miss Sarah Ann Balder- 
ston-r-Miss Carter, daughter of Dr. Wm. Carter — 
At Maidstone, in the prime of life, Mr. James 
Green, coal merchant ; and the preceding week, 
James his only son — At Margate, Ann Sarah, wife 
of Mr. George Barber, of Walthamstow, and only 
daughter of Dr. Kavanagh, of South Weald, Essex, 
36— At Rochester, Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Fletcher, 21 — At Ashford, Mr. Henry Water- 
man — George Jemtnett, esq. 77 — At Woodlands, 
near Canterbury, Mary, second daughter of Henry 
Wise Harvey, esq. of Hamden, 24— At Deptford, 
John Oswald, esq. to Martha, eldest daughter, of 
Joseph Carter, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married ,] At Lancaster, James Atkinson, esq. 
one of the aldermen of that borough, to Elizabeth, 
sister of William Sharp, esq. — At Manchester, 
Mr. Charles Kent, of Worsley, to Miss Jane Asfle, 
of Gatley, near Cheadle, Cheshire — Mr. James 
Wall worth, to Mbs Elizabeth Buckley:— Mr. James 
Rayner, to. Mis* Margaret Travis — Mr. Mash Ro- 
berts, to Misa Harriet Lee— At Liverpool, Richard 
Hall, jun. esq. 4o Miss Harriet Say, of Clayton 
Vale — John Taylor of Everton, esq, -to Mbs Mar- 
shall, of Wins ford — Peter Leicester, esq. to Miss 
Mary Ana Pullan, of Harwood, Yorkshire, 


HUNTING DONSHIrr Died*] At Manchester, Mr. Thomas Aspumll, 

Rir . ... . ^ • 35— At Salford, Mr. Benjamin Hartley Green, 64 — 

rough HunSSn“ Vo? fZ ted ™ yor of tbe bo - At h** 5 * near.Bolton, the Re*. James Folds, at 
rough of Huntingdon for the ensuing year, being the advanced age of 82. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Leicester, Mr. Stailard, to MIm 
H art-lson — At Great Bowden, Mr. Wm. Marshall, 
of Northampton, to Misi Alice Slater, of the far- 
mer place — At Cossiqgton, Lieut. -col. Hutse, to 
Frances, third daughter of the late John Mlnyer, 
esq. of Sinson, Berks— At Melton Mowbray, Mr. 
Holmes, of Eaton, dear Belvoir, to Miss Boyfield, 
of the former place — At Loughborbugh, Mr. Wm. 
Blunt Fosbrooke, solicitor, to Miss Middleton, 
eldest daughter of William Middleton, esq. banker. 

Died.] At Wymondham, Thomas Compton, 
gent. 72 — In London, of apoplexy, Mr. William 
Browne, Of Stoke Goulding — At Port Antonio, Ja- 
maica, Joseph, youngest son of the late Mr. Alder- 
man Dalby, of Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mr. Alderman Newcomb is chosen, for the se- 
cond time, to All the office of mayor of Stamford 
•for the year ensuing. 

Sept. 12. The Hon. and Rt. Rev. George Pel- 
ham, D. D. late bishop of Exeter, was elected bishop 
of this diocese, by the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral. 

The Rev. Thomas Turner Roe, A. M. has been 
presented to the rectory of Benington* on the re- 
' signation of the Rev. E. Hobart. 

Married .] At Grantham, Mr. Gporge Harrison, 
of Brant Broughton, to Miss F. Bars ton, of Gran- 
tham — At Boston, Mr. Hubbard, to Miss Sarah 
Roberts, of Frampton — At Hull, Wm. Priddon, of 
Grimsby, gent, to Miss Beech, of Faldingworth — 
At Spalding, Mr. Robinson, of Snake Hall, to Miss 
Sarah t>andison — At Holbeach, Mr. Geprge Peck, 
to Miss Winkley, of Gedney Hill. 

Died.] At Homcastle, in consequence of being 
thrown from his gig, the Rev. Wm. Barnes — 
Samuel Thompson, gent. — At Brant Broughton, 
the Rev. Richard Sutton, rector of that place, and 
of Great Goates, also prebendary of the collegiate 
church of Southwell, 50 — At Alford, Lieut. George 
Bird, 67, forty-three years in his majesty’s service 
— At Brigg, John Frith, esq. 76 — At FarnsArld, 
Samuel Higgs, gent. 62 — At Spalding, Mr. Robert 
Tira, 68 — At Sleaford, Mr. John Spencer, 56 — Mrs. 
Hunt, 51. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.] At Uak. Jane, fourth daughter of the 
late Thomas Prothero, esq. 22. 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. Jeremy Day, A.M. is instituted to the 
rectory of Hethersett with Cantelotf, in this county, 
on the presentation of the master and fellows of 
Caius college, Cambridge. 

Scarlett Everard, esq. is elected mayor of Lynn, 
and John Goat Fisher, esq. mayor of Yarmouth, 
for the year ensuing. 

Birth.] At Swaffham Priory, the lady of the 
Rev. G. B. Jermyn, 6f a son and heir. 

Married.] At Norwich, Wm. Taylor, esq. of 
Yarmouth, to Rebecca, widow of George Neale, 
esq. — Mr. Wm. Ingham, to Miss Castoli — At 
Hartley, Mr. James Leach, of Vauxhall, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hood, of Hard ley — At Lynn, Mr. Wm. 
Bonner, to Miss Ann Stockdale — At Quarles, Ed- 
mund Heagreft Gibbs, esq. to Miss Green, of Ta- 
ken haw i "A t Heacham, John Mac Gachcn, esq. 
Ihte Of the 73d regt. to Ann, daughter of the late 
Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Whitney Court, Hereford- 
shire — At KetteringhanV Mr. George Read, to Miss 
Barah Ann SerWell, ofWymbndKam. 

Dw«0 ' At Stratton, the seat of Robert Mar- 
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sham, estf, 9jrr Edward Bacon* ofltaUenhatn; pre- 
mier baronet of England. He Htas bom in 17-19, 
succeeded his uncle in 1773, married in 1778, Arinc, 
daughter of Sir WHliam Beauchamp Proctor, bart. 
by whom he had issu# two sorts and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Edmund, born in 1779, succeeds to 
his tides and estates*— At Lynn, M. Folfces Rash- 
ton, esq. 78 — At TitUeaballf Margaret, wife of 'the 
Rev. Dixon Hoite, 68 — At Great Rybwrgfa, Mrs. 
Mary Kendall, 76 — .At Yarmouth, Mrs. Mary 
Crick may, 26 — Mrs. Mary Burton, 64 — Mr. Saddle- 
ton, 7B— Mr. John Christmas, 24 — ^Mr. John Tho- 
mas, 62 — Mr. Gabriel Guatou, 82- — At Fordham, 
Mary, relict of Anthony South Cenhath, esq. 77 — 
At Dhdungham* Mr. Joshua Cone* 8k 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northampton, Sept. 9.-— At the house in Bridge- 
street, in this town, known by the name of the 
•Throe Oops, which this week has in part been 
taken down, for the purpose of being rebuilt, while 
* the workmen were excavating a portion of the old 
site to make a cellar, they dug up, in the coiirse 
of Tuesday and Wednesday last, upwards of 400 
skulls and other human bones. From the situation 
in which they were discovered, and the appearance 
of the skults strongly indicating they Were those of 
young or middle-aged persons, it ftoriy may be 
conjectured they bad been deposited there after 
some great battle. The premises form - a part of St. 
John's hospital. 

Mkfried.] At Aynho, the Rev. John Drake, of 
North Church, Herts, to Lucy Ann, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, reetdr Of Ayrtho 
and Greens Norton, In this coUnty — At Beene Park, 
Henry Cherries €riirt, esq. of Crttbhilf, Dorset, to 
the lady Charlotte Penelope BriideneH; third’ daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Cardigan— At ' Manchester, Mr. 
£• Fallows, jun. to Miss Martha J^m^op, of 
Northampton — At Spjralton, Mr. Thomas Bps- 
worth, of Holdenby Lodge, to Harriet, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Butlin, of the , former place — At 
Wrtttlebury, Mr. John Wake, to Miss Frances 
Whitlock — At Mitcham, Surrey, the Kpv, James 
D. M. Mitchell, rector of Quinton* to Miss Mary 
Ann Spragg, of Blandford. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mrs. Auld, 84 — At 
Daventry, Catherine, relict o£ H. B. Harrison, esq. 
88 — Mrs. Ann Freeman, late of Whilton, 72— The 
Rev. John Hebden, vicar of Norton, near Daventry 
— At Wellingborough, Mrs. Mery Keep, 67 — At 
Hattdly, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Wm. Geprge— 
At Preston Capes, Mr. Riphard Sbepheard, 35. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Captain Stephenson, 
6th dragoon gavds, to Anne, only child , of Wm. 
Palfrey Burrell, esq. — Mr. Edward Loggan, ,to 
Miss Ann Sutherland— Mr. L. Brown, of Blyth, to 
the only surviving daughter of the late Wflli^m 
Davidson, esq. of Durham — At Dissington Hall, 
Edward Collingwood, esq. to Arabella, only daugh- 
ter of Genera! Calcraft — At North Shields, Mr. 
Ralph Heppelwhite, to Mrs. Diana Morrison — 'At 
St. John Lee, Robert Lancelot Allgoo^ esq, of 
Nunwick, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Jojin 
Hunter, esq.of the Hermitage, near Hexham. , 

Died.] At Cldse House, Miss Sotheran, daugh- 
ter of the late WHItam Sotheran, esq. of’Darring- 
tori-ball— At Bewick, Mr. James Walker, 1 69 — Mr. 
Charles MoWatt — At DunstOri-squar^, n6af A,ln- 
wick, Mr. John Hendereoit. 1 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Destructive Tire. — Nottingham, Sept. 1. A fire 
broke but at the dotlon-mfU of Messrs. Hall, at 
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Batford, near this town, which, in the course of 
an hour or two, laid the whole of that extensive 
building in rums. Happily no lives were lost. The 
work-people in the adjoining tenements hurried out 
of their habitations, with their children, in naked- 
ness, In the greatest terror and alarm, throwing 
their goods out at the doors and windows. The 
flames illuminated th* country for several miles. 
All the books, cash, Insurance papers, &c. were 
saved by one of the clerks, at the hazard of his life. 
The fire broke out in the spinning-room, and can- 
not be accounted for, unless by the spontaneous 
combustion of some waste cotton. The loss of 
property is very great : it was insured, it is said, 
for 10,000f. a sum far short of the injury sustained. 

Married .] At Nottingham, Mr. John Shelton, 
to Miss Marla Gregory — Mr. John Slater Whit- 
worth, to Miss Rebecca Marshall — Mr. Mercer, to 
Miss Brighton— At Babwerth, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Bridge man, to Louisa, second daughter of 
the Hon. John Bridgman Simpson, of Babworth— 
At Basford, Mr. Richard Brown km, to Miss Mettor 
— At Qayworth, Mr. Fred. Davenport, to Mrs. 
Friaby, of Chad well, Leicestershire. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mia. Selby, 88— Mr. 
Wm. Tyre, 06 — At Sion Hill, Mrs. Msiy Gripper, 
88 — At West Bridgford, Mrs. Thompson, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Thompson, rector of Colwick and 
Bridgford, 87 — At Doddinglon, near Newark, Mr. 
John Chettle— At Farm field, after a few hours ill- 
ness, Samuel Higgs, gent. 81. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The workmen have commenced pulling down 
the venerable old church of Carthx in this cky : 
the design fbr the new church which has been ap- 
proved of by the committee, is by Messrs. Harris 
and Plowman, who are to rebuild it. 

The Rev. John Johnson, B. D. and fellow of 
Magdalen college, has been nominated to the dona- 
tive of Scradford, near Oxford : patron, his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Mr. Alderman Carter is elected mayor of Wood- 
stock for the ensuing year, after a contest among 
the blue party, a pell being demanded for Dr. 
Mavor, at the close of which there appeared for 
Alderman Carter 82, and for Alderman Dr. Mavor 4. 

John Salmon, esq. is elected mayor of Banbury 
for the year ensuing. 

Births.] The lady of the Rev. Dr. Hall, master 
of Pembroke college, of a daughter — At Water- 
stock, the lady of W. H. Ashhurst, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Oxford, Mr. Gelleit, to Miss Ney- 
ter, of Cheltenham — At Islip, Mr. Wells, of Lon- 
don, to Miss Mary Brangwin, of the former place — 
At Headingtcm, John Izard Pryor, esq. of Baldock, 
-• Herts, to Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Barker BeH, of Wlndlesham, Surrey. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. Marianne Fishier, of 
St. Ebbs — Mr. James Slatter, 87 — Mr. T. White- 
horn, ol St. AIdate*s, 82 — Mr. Joseph French, 27 — 
Miss Mary Lemhalt, 14 — At Thame, from an apo- 
plectic attack, John Rollier, esq. solicitor, AS — At 
Dorchester, Mr. Wootton, of the George inn. He 
was thrown from his horse on his return from Ox- 
ford, and killed on the spot — At Wigginton, Mr. 
D. Samman, 65. 


Chetwynd, Thomas Boultbee, esq. to Susan, niece 
of Thomas Jukes Collier, esq. of Newport — At 
Southampton, 8t. Jdhn Ctmertoh Charlton, e*q. of 
Apley Ckstfe, to Jane 8opfria, only daughter of 
Thomas Merrick, esq. of Bush Halt, Pembrokeshire 
— At Hod net, Andrew Vincent Corbet, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Ahdrew Corbet, of Acfon Reynolds, to 
Miss Hill, daughter of the late Col. Hill, and grand- 
daughter of Sir John Hill, of Hawk stone, hi (his 
county — William Ireland, esq. Of London, to 
Charlotte Knight, niece of the late Thomas Knight, 
esq. of the Manor House, Woo re, near Newport. 

Died.] At Belmont, Shrewsbury, Mrs. Joaitta 
Pemberton — At Upton Magna, Mr. HayroCk, 8 8 — 
Mr. Richard Plckin, 85— At Rodttngton Heath, 
Mr. Thomas Fisher — At Oswestry, Mrs. Wells. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Birth*.] At Bath, the Hon. Lady Elisabeth 
Baker, of a son — the lady of Captain Palmer, R. N. 
of a son. 

Married.] At Bath, Mr. Stone, to Alicia Bean, 
daughter of the late Rev. M. U. Hopkins, rector Of 
Way ford — Mr. Henry Meade, of North Cony, to 
Miss Mary Warren, of Walford Farm — At Shepton 
Mallet, Mr. W&son, bookseller, to Miss Foxwell — 
At Bristol, Mr. Weaver, to Miss Mary Ann Ingram 
— Mr. Wm. Taylor, of Downend, to Miss A. Lee. 

Died.] At Bath, Statira, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Jay, 18 — Mrs. Frances Mary Hamil- 
ton, wife of George James Hamilton, esq. Her re- 
mains were deposited at Bromley, Kent — Mrs. 
Isabella Henry son, of an ancient family In North 
Britain, ttr— Fletcher Partis, esq. 82 — At Drifted, 
Mrs. Cantey, 'A?, retaining her faculties to the last 
— At Clifton, Thomas Boynton, esq. an emisest 
surgeon — Joseph Edye, esq. formerly mayor of 
Bristol — Maria, daughter Of J. F. Luttrell, esq. of 
Clifton, 28r*-At Storbsoy Hill, near Weils. P. 
Sheraton, esq. 75 — At the Vicarage House, Ceagrea- 
bury. Maty, eldest daughter of the Rer. H . Be van, 
vicar of that parish— At Castle Carey, John Pey to 
Verney, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 58. He is 
succeeded by his brother, the Hen. Henry Verney 
• — At the same place, Richard Clarke, youngest son 
of the Rev. Francis Woodford, 26— At Coker Court, 
William Helyar, esq— At Nosthtosrn, Mr. A. Wa- 
terman, to Miss Parsons, of Stepswatet, pear 
Taunton. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. John Halifax, master ef 
Kinfhre Grammar-school, to Vi** Mary Coro forth, 
of Chapel Ash. 

Died.] At Lichfield, Richard Wright, M. D. 43 
—At Stafford, Richard Bartlam Tomlinson, of Wad- 
sal, 19. He was assisting some persons in removing 
a ladder at St. Mary's church, when a stone fell 
from the roof, and fractured his skull so as to oc- 
casion his death. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. John Holmes, M. A. Is instituted to 
the rectory of St. Nicholas with All Saints annex- 
ed, in Southelmham, on the presentation of Alex- 
ander Adair, esq. 

The Rev. Frederick Loathes, B. A. to the rec- 


SHROPSHIRB. 

Edward Cullis, esq. is elected mayor of Shrews- 
bury and Liberties for the ensuing year. 

Birth.] At Apley Park, the lady of Thomas 
Whitmore, esq. M. P. of a daughter,, 

Married J Richard Wright, esq. of the Lly% 
near Qswcstry, to Miss How<41, of Oswestry— At 


tories of Great and Little Livermere, on the presen- 
tation of N. Lee Acton, esq. 

Mr. Alderman Musgrave is chosen mayor of Sud- 
bury, for the year ensuing. 

A new peal of e^ght mas leal bells was lately 
opened at Bungay. 

Married J At^wshall, Barrington Purvis, e*<g 
of Beccfo% to Atpy Lc^uia, eldest daughter of the 
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Rev. Dr. Colville— At Uckfield, Mr. Charles Prince, 
to Miss Boys— At Eye, T. French, esq. to So- 
phia, sixth daughter of George Lee, esq. of Decle- 
burgh, Norfolk— At Mendleshaip, Mr. Tunmer, to 
Miss Susan Haddock, of Gislingham. 

Died.] At Ipswich, Mr. Wm. Frost, 72 — At 
Southwold, Wm. Smart, esq. formerly of Lombard- 
street, banker, 80— At Eldo House, near Bury, 
Anne, wife of William Hopkins, esq. 36— At Tan- 
nington Greeiq Jane, wife of the Rev. S. Barker, 

A. M. late of Yarmouth, 27 — At Woodb ridge, 
Mrs. Ann Carr, 74 — At Gosfelld Places James 
Crowe Sparrow, eldest son of James G. Sparrow, 
esq^r- At Needham, Mr. Samuel Hagger, 63. 

SURREY. 

Birth.] At Willey Place, Famharn, the lady of ‘ 
Charles Grant, esq. of a daughter. 

. Afarritii.] At Leatherhead, the Hon. Charlotte 
Beauclerk, fourth daughter of the late Lord Henry 
Beawclcrk — At Cheam, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Susannah Bentley, relict of Benjamin Bentley, esq. 
of Sutton. 

SUSSEX. 

Birth.] At Chichester, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Tripp* of a daughter. 

Dipt] At Brighton, having retired to rest in 
perfect health, Janies Redlt, esq. solicitor, of 
King’p s Road, Bedford Row— Harriet, daughter of 
C. J. Mills, esq. of Saxham Hail, Suffolk — At 
Chichester, John Quantock, esq. SO, one of his 
Majesty's justices of the peace, and deputy lieute- 
nant of the county of 8ussex — At Hastings, Joseph 
Delafield, esq. of Cumbdea Hill, Kensington, 71. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Birmingham, Mr. WiHiatn Hat- 
ton, of Halifax, to Mrs. Wrightson, of the former 
place — At Ashton, Mr. John Wood, of Bishops- 
gat e-street, London, to Miss Kendrick, of M&ney 
Honse, Sutton Coldfield. 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Lukin 
Hawke*. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] At Klrkbythore, Mr. Law, solicitor, 
of Carlisle, to Miss Margaret Simpson, of the 
former place — At Kendal, Mr. William Bellingham, 
to Miss Harriet Bare — William Westall, esq. of the 
Royal Academy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Sedgwick, of Dent — At Patterdale, 
Mr. John Hobson, to Miss Mary Mounsey. 

Died.] At Appleby Castle, after three days* ill- 
ness, Samuel Potter, esq. of Winton, in this 
county, 39 — At Kendal, Mrs. Deborah Abbott, 66 — 
Mr. Emanuel Burton, 66 — Mrs. Ann Barnes, 80. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bislxopstouc, Mr. Charles Wyatt, 
to Miss D. Blanchard — At Rowde, near Devizes, 
Mr. ' Joseph Duhn, of Trowbridge, to Miss Eliza 
Hiscock, of the former place — At Malmsbury, 
Mr. John Daniel, of Bristol, to Miss Salome Ro- 
bertson, of the former place — At Corsham, Benja- 
min Milward, esq. of Keynsham, to Priscilla* 
second daughter of Mr. S. Rogers, of Bristol. 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mr. Thomas Seymour— 
Mr.' James Bnrrough — At an advanced age, the 
Rev. Thomas Turner, vicar of Sherston Magna and 
AWerton, and rector of Luckington, in this county 
— Sept. 2d, as Mr. Francis Crook, son of T. Crook, 
esq. of Tytherton- Lucas, and Mr. Keays, son of R. 

Keays, esq. of PewhiH- house, near Chippenham, 
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were shooting, in company with each other, Mr. 
Keay*s gun accidentally went off, and shot Mr. Crook 
mortally, so that he expired in less than half an 
hour afterwards— In London, Francis Pender, esq. 
of Hardenhuish House, vice-admiral of the red, 72 
— At Duniqgton, Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Henry 
Bloxham, of Aldersgate-strqet— At Studky, near 
Trowbridge, Mrs. GreenhiU— At Sutton MandeviUe, 

Mr. William Hawkins, 62— At Trowbridge* Mrs. 
Hunter, 52 — Mr. Jeffrey Moody, late of War- 
minster, 85 — At Bradford, Mr. John Primrose, 82. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birtha.] At 8pring Park, the lady o{ John Byrne, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married .] At H&nbury Hall, John Phillips, esq. 
to Miss Weir, niece of the late John Weir, esq. of 
Broughton House — At Dudley, by the Rev. Luke 
Booker, D. D. William Bannister, esq. of that 
place, to Mary, third daughter of Mr. John Bades, 
of the Delph, near Stourbridge. 

Died.] At Worcester, • Charlotte Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Digby, prebendary of Worcester 
—At Pershore, Mr. Thomas Hunter, 77 — At Po- 
wick, near Worcester, Mr. Joseph Moore* 60. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The Rev. Henry Chaloner, B. A. is instituted to 
the vicarage of Alne, vacant by the resignation of 
the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Monson : patron, the 
King. 

Married.] At Ripon Minster, Charles Oxley, 
esq. to Miss Waddilove, eldest daughter of the very 
Rev. the Dean of Ripon — At Coxwold, Mr. Win. 
Smith, of Marton, to Miss Jane Skelton, ofYears- 
ley, near Easingwold — At Ganton, Edward Nelson 
Alexander, jesq. of Halifax, to Harriet, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Legard, bart. — At York, Mr. William 
Hcbden, to Miss Hannah Smith, of Longton- — 
Robert Hudson, esq. of the Hon. East India ser- 
vice, to Miss Breary, of this city — At Feraiby, 
Joseph Sykes, esq. R. N. to Miss Egginton* of 
Hull — At Leeds, Mr. Joseph Bentley, to Miss 
Sarah Wilkinson — At Wakefield, James Hishwortb, 
esq. to Emma, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Holdsworth. 

Died.] At Sheffield, Mr. John Fisher, 82 — At 
Thorp Arch, the Rev. Robert Hemington, 43 years 
vicar of tliht pariah, 70 — At T\»dcaster f William 
Hartley, esq. — At Caroford House, Lucas Roe- 
buck, esq. 72 — At Chapel A ller ton, near Leeds, 
Mr. Ralph Blakelock, 43— At the Grove, H udders- 
field, Mrs. Atkinson — Mr. John Prior, watch- 
maker, of Net field, father of Mr. Prior, watch- 
maker, of Leeds, 73. His abilities as an inventor . 
and workman, in his profession, and of an en- 
graver, will not be easily excelled. He has received 
four silver medals, and 100 guineas, for various 
inventions, from the Society of Arts, Sec. Adelphi, 
London; the silver medals and 20 guineas, he 
received in the last year of his life — At Hull, Mr. 
Peter Dixon, 82. 

WALES., 

At the bottom of a wood belonging to W. Tur- 
ton, esq. of Knowlton, in Flintshire, is a rill of 
water, which empties itself into the river Dee : 
and when a person strides across it, he Ss in the 
kingdom of England and the Principality of Wales ; 
in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, and the 
dioceses of Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry ; In 
the counties of Flint and Salop ; in two different 
parts Ires ; Ih two hundreds ; in two townships ; 
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and in the grounds of Mr. Turton and his neigh- 
bours. 

Alarried.] At Cap pel Garmon, Captain Nenb- 
hard, to Mrs. Jane Jones, of Pias Madoc — At 
Bangor, Mr. Isaac Jones, ofPlasgwyn, Miuera, to 
Miss Bird, of Park Eaton, near Wrexham — At 
Swansea, Mr. Samuel Harmsworth, to Miss Ca- 
therine Richards — At Newcastle, Glamorganshire, 
James Moody, esq. of Queen-square, London, to 
Mary, fourth daughter of the late Rev. S. Price, of 
New House, Glamorganshire — At Llanddulas, John 
Rowlands, esq. lieut. in the royal navy, to Miss 
Wright, of Denbigh — At Llanliwchaiara, Nathan 
Tipson, esq. late of the 53d regt. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Tilsley, esq. of Severn 8i<k* 
Montgomeryshire — Edward Forman, esq. of Peny- 
dairan Iron Works, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Richard Fnthergill, esq. of Caer- 
Icon, Monmouthshire — At Neston, H. L. Rigby, 
esq. of Hawarden, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter 
of C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg Park, Flint- 
shire. 

Died.] At Wrexham, Mr. E. Randles, organist, 
60. He was one of the first performers on the harp 
in the kingdom. Mr. R. was the lyrist mentioned 
by Miss Seward in her poem called Llangollen* 
Vale. He was a pupil of the celebrated Pgrry, 
harper to the late Sir W. W. Wynne, who, with his 
son, used to perform Handel’s Choruses, in a most 
masterly style, on two Welsh harps, to our late la- 
mented sovereign — At Cogan Pill, near Cardiff, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Lc Briton, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married .] At Edinburgh, John Jeffrey, esq. to 
Elizabeth Helen, eldest daughter of Dr. James 
Hunter, professor of logic in the university of St. 
Andrew— At Aberdeen, Alexander Dunlop, esq. advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, to Margaret Clementina, youngest 
daughter of the late James Gordon, esq. Bailiff — 
At Peddle, John Graham, esq. to Isabella, second 
daughter of -the late Captain Robert Campbell, of 
Kippendavte — At Flatt, Liddisdale, Robert Elliott, 
esq. of Redheugh and Tarras, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of John Elliott, esq. — At Montrose, Mr. 
Wm. Morris, bookseller, to Miss Jane Milne — At 
Irving, Stewart Murray Fullarton, of. Fullarton, 
esq. to Isabella Buchanan, only daughter of the 
late James Muir, esq. of Glasgow — At Manse of' 
Lumphanan, Harry I^unond, esq. of Pitmurchie, 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of the. Rev. Wm. 
Shand, Lumphanan. 

Died.] At Lathrisk, Charles Maitland, esq. of 
Rankeilour, one of his majesty's deputy lieutenants 
for Fifeshire — At Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden, of 
Auchindoir — Whilst on a tour between Edinburgh 
and Stirling, the Rev. Dr. William Beaumont 
Busby, dean of Rochester — At Musselburgh, the 
Rev. John Taylor, 67, master of the . grammar- 
school — At Glasgow, Charles Wilsone, esq. surgeon 
— At the Manse of Kincardine, the Rev. Alexander 
Mac Bean, minister of that parish — At Greenlaw 


Manse* the Rev. James Leeke — At Muirkirk Iron 
Works, at the house of his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Rutherford. 

IRELAND. 

Births .] At Glentown, near Cork, the lady of 
Mgjor-general Sir Thomas Brisbane, K. C. B. of a 
daughter — At Taurin, the Udy of R. Musgrave, 
esq. high sheriff co. Waterford, of a son and heir— 
At Ballynahinch, co. Clare, the Udy of Cornelius 
O’Callaghan, esq. of a son and heir — At Garryhun- 
den, co. Carlow, the lady of Sir Thomas Butler, 
bart. of a son — At Heath fie Id, co. Limerick, the 
lady of Edward Lloyd, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At Limerick, Captain Prosser, 3d 
dragoons, to Miss Jane Whitaker, of the^thcatre 
royal, Dublin — At Dublin, Captain Edwa&rFftgtcia 
French, 82d regt. to Frances, daughter of Alexander, 
Law, of Cork, esq. — In London, Robert Steairpe 
Tighe, esq. of South Hill, co. Westmeath, to Mias 
Dilkcs, daughter of the late Thomas Dilket, esq. of 
Upper Seymour-street — Eneas M ‘Donnell, esq. 
barrister at law, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Loft us F. Fraser, esq. of Mon&ymoling, co. Wex- 
ford — At Temple Martin, co. Cork, Nicholas 
Wrixon, esq. to Miss Mary Popham, of Kilmore — 
At Rathfarnham, G. E. Bevan { esq. R. N. to Cla- 
rissa, daughter of James Hosier, esq. of Ballysal- 
lagli, co. Carlow, and granddaughter of Lord 
Ventry. 

Died.] At Dublin, Mrs. Ramsey, relict of Aider- 
man Ramsey, of Waterford — In Newtown Park 
Avenue, Mrs. Griffith, daughter of the late Chief 
Baron Burgh, 46 — At Leiras, co. Cork, Philip 
Oliver Ellard, esq. — At Carrick^on Suir, the Rev. 
Wm. O’Brien— At Glasnevin, Thomas Dix, esq. 
captain in the 57th regt. 

MARRIAGE ABROAD. 

At Paris, Earl Poulett, to Charlotte, daughter 
of the Hon. Mr. Portman, and nojr of Lord 
Dormer. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Baden, Aug. 14th, John, eldest son of the 
Hon. John Spencer, and grandson of the late Duke 
of Marlborough — In France, Aug. 18th, Geprgiana 
Sarah, fourth daughter of the late Vice-admiral 
Lechmere — On his passage from Penang to Bom- 
bay, the Rev. Richard Jackson, 47, one of the 
chaplains on that establishment, and son of the 
late vicar of Christ church, Hants — At Brussels, 
Lieut. -gen. Sir Ewan Baiilie, bart. 77 — At Astra- 
chan, Edward James Peters, esq. 36, late 6f the 7th 
hussars, and son of H. Peters, esq. of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey — At Brussels, Mgjoj-ijen. Sir Wm. 
Nicholson, bart. — In Tobago, James Scobey, esq. 
master of the ordnance department — At Jamaica, 
Marraaduke Forster, esq. of Brunton, Northum- 
berland — At Paris, Wm. Thomas Sastdiford, esq. 
formerly major in the Bombay militufy establish- 
ment, 57. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. WM. LISLE BOWLES. 

CfVITH A PORTRAITS 

To the lovers of poetry, that is, to ail Family connection early determined 
who have the smallest snare of taste or that Winchester should be the place of 
feeling, the life of a poet is always in- his education ; to which school he was 
ferestmg. Like other live9 of private sent in 1776. An uncle of his father’s 
men, it may produce no striking inci- had long been a fellow of that college, 
dents, no remarkable turns or vicissi- contemporary with Lowth, and other 
tudes of fortune ; yet will it exhibit the distinguished men ; of whose kind at- 
history of a fertile mind, and of a pe- tention to himself, with some pleasing 
riod in which the production of cele- account of the singularities of nis cha- 
brated works will form the distinguish- racter, Mr. B. ha3 gratefully spoken in 
cd 3 ms. The life of Mr. Bowles, as far a very late publication.f Bowles was 
as poetry is not concerned, will be that not to be overlooked, even where he 
of a private clergyman, attentive to the had so many competitors as at Winches- 
duties of his ministry, studious of the ter, and he was soon particularly noticed 
wfclihre of his flock, and watchful to pre- by Dr. Warton. By the year 1781, he 
vent’ the inroads of fanaticism among had risen to be the senior boy of that 
them ; making it at the same time, his illustrious seminary. In that situation, 
pleasure and amusement to do justice to he would infallibly have succeeded to 
the* rural beauties of his parsonage, and New College, having been sent first on 
to improve them tasteful embellish- the roll, to the two foundations, had it 
ments. Even this picture of tranquil not happened that no vacancy occurred 
usefulness , and simple pleasures is not in his year, excepting what were of 
without its charms, but is not suffici- necessity reserved for tne founder’s kin. 
ently varied to command the continued He was entered therefore* at Trinity 
attention of the reader j it is a3 a poet college, Oxford, where his master’s 
that Mr. B. demands the pen of a bio- brother, the celebrated Thomas War- 
grapher, though finally nis least con- ton, wa3 fellow and tutor. These were 
spicuous labours may prove to have auspicious beginnings for a poetical 
been the most truly valuable. mind ; and they certainly produced their 

Mr. Bowles’s family has been clerical due effect upon B. wno, in his first 
for at least three generations ; his father, year, obtained the chancellor’s prize, for 
William Thomas Bowles, being the a Latin composition on the siege of 
only son of Dr. Bowles, vicar of Brack- Gibraltar t , which was accordingly re- 
ley in Northamptonshire. But, though cited in the theatre. It is still extant 
moved by preferment into different situ- in the collection of Oxford Prize Poems, 
ations, the family is originally of Wilts, published by Mr. Valpy; and in the 
and ancient in that county. The Rev. second volume of the author’s poems. 
William Thomas Bowle9 married Brid- It is a composition of extraordinary 
get, one of the three daughters of Dr. merit, and classical beauty, for so young 
Grey, author of Memoria Technica and a writer. 

other well-known works. By her he Mr. Bowles was already a scholar of 
had seven children, of whom the eldest Trinity, for which foundation as well as 
son was William Lisle* Bowles, for Winchester, like every worthy pupil 
the subject of the present memoir. of a worthy seminary, he has felt through 

— - : life a constant and increasing affection ; 

• The name of Lisle was gjven to him, strongly expressed, with respeqt to the 

in honour of that ancient family of Evcrley, — * : 

"Wilts, into which Dr. Bowles, his grand- -f- Vindicice fVykehamicce , further noticed 
father, married : a family originally of Nor- below, 
thumberland, hut now, we believe, extinct. $ Calpe ohsessa. 
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Memoir of the Rev* 

latter, in one of his most regent pro- 
ductions. * The poetical spirit being 
strong within him, Mr. Bowles very 
early appeared before the public as an 
author, in his native language. His 
first publication, consisting of Seventeen 
Sonnets, appeared in 1789; his Verses 
to Howard , on his account of Lazarettos, 
in the same year; inscribed to his 
worthy master Dr. Warton. In 1790 
his muse wept over the Tomb of How- 
ard, whose merits he had so lately cele- 
brated. His Verses to the Philanthropic 
Society followed : and a Mtthody written 
at Matlock. All of which were well 
received by the public. The sonnets in 
particular were so much ‘distinguished, 
that they had gone through five editions 
before tne end of 1797* 

Of these Sounets, the fame has been 
so widely spread, and so firmly establish- 
ed, that they have operated somewhat 
to the injury of Mr. B.’s general charac- 
ter as a poet ; causing him, by careless 
persons, to be considered merely as a 
writer of sonnets j whereas these poems, 
excellent as they are in their kina, form 
but a very small and comparatively in- 
considerable part of Mr. B.’s composi- 
tions} and nis larger poems arc, in 
many instances, full as much distin- 
guished, in their respective classes, as 
any of his sonnets. Justice has, in one 
case, been done to his merits, but cer- 
tainly not always in the other. The 
sonnets, howevet, have had the pecu- 
liar good fortune to correct the taste and 
animate the exertions of another poet, 
who has thus gratefully acknowledg- 
ed his obligations. Having said that 
they were first presented to him by a 
particular friend, he adds : “ It was a 
double pleasure to me, and still remains 
a tender recollection, that 1 should have 
received, from a friend so reveredf, the 
first knowledge of a poet, by whose 
works, year after year, I was so enthu- 
siastically delighted and inspired.” Con- 
fessing, then, some mental errors into 
which he had been in danger of falling, 
he proceeds ; “ But from this danger I 
was chiefly withdrawn, by the genial in- 
fluence of a style of poetry, so tender, 
and yet so manly } so natural and real, 
and yet so dignified and harmonious, as 
the sonnets. See. of Mr. Bowles.”J Such 


* Findicice ff r ykehamiece, 1818 . 
f Dr. Middleton, now the revered Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

J Coleridge's Biographic Liter aria , vol. i. 
p. 25. 


WilUam Lule Bowie*. [Nov. 1 , 

a testimony, from such a man, is truly 
valuable, and we have peculiar pleasure 
in recording it. 

Mr. Bpwles took his degree of mas- 
ter of arts in 1792 ; and, on the death 
of his father, who was rector of Uphill 
and Brcan in Somersetshire, he quitted 
Oxford, entered into orders, ana soon 
after went to serve a curacy in Wilt- 
shire. In the second part of his son- 
nets, there are traces of disappointed 
hope, from the death of a beloved fe- 
male, most eloquently and pathetically 
lamented. Time, however/ appears to 
have produced its natural effect j and in 
17^7 he formed a union, most fortunate 
in its influence upon his happiness, with 
a sister of the former object of his affec- 
tion, a daughter of Dr Wake, then pre- 
bendary of Westminster; and a lineal 
descendant of the archbishop of that 
name. In the same year, by favour of 
the late Lord Somers, ne was presented 
to the living of Dumbleton, in Glou- 
cestershire. In 1803, he was installed 
a prebendary in the church of Salisbury} 
and soon after received from Archbishop 
Moore the valuable rectory of 4 Bremhill, 
Wilts, his present, and from that time 
his constant residence. A debt of gra- 
titude to Dr. Grey,* the maternal grand- 
father of Mr. B. was thus repaid by the 
archbishop; and the gift nas proved 
auspicious, both to the object ofiit and 
to tne place. 

It is not necessary, in such a sketch 
as the present, to follow up the ex^ct. 
series of the author’s productions, ui 
regular order. Suffice it to say, that 
they have gradually increased to five 
volumes of poetry, of which the last 
consists entirely of The Missionary , a 
poem -in heroic couplets, comprised in 
eight books, or cantos. The subject of 
this is the successful resistance of the 
natives of Chili, to the Spanish general, 
Valdivia ; and it b treated with a spirit 
and felicity which place it very nigh 
among poems of that class. The son- 
nets occupy less than half of the first 
volume, the rest are chiefly poems of 
moderate extent, and in various styles ; 
but in general upon well-chosen sub^ 
jects, treated with the skill and feelings 
of a genuine poet. Dr. Warton, whose 
kindness encouraged his early disposi- 
tion to poetry, was gratefully celebrated 
by Mr. B. in a Monody , which at once 

* The eldest daughter of Dr. Grey, was 
married to Dr. Lloyd, Dean of Norwich, and 
was justly celebrated for her skill in paint- 
ing, needle-work, &c. 
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does honour to the ra&ster and the 
poet. This appears in the second vo- 
lume; but is preceded by what we 
consider as the most beautiful descrip- 
tive poem in the language, entitled St. 
MichaePs Mount. The truth and preci- 
sion of the description, the brilliant 
clearness with whicn it is presented to 
the mind of the reader, the natural 
beauty of the sentiments, together with 
the harmony and classic purity of the 
language, place it, in our opinion, be- 
yond all chance of competition. We 
might expatiate also, with great justice, 
on his smaller, as well as his larger 
poem, on The Spirit qf Discovery by Sea ; 
but as the object of this slight account 
is rather to relate facts, than to record 
opinions, we forbear: having said thus 
much, chiefly to confirm our former as- 
sertion, that the general fame of this 
author has rather been obstructed than 
assisted, by the prevalent celebrity of his 
juvenile productions, the Sonnets. 

Mr. Bowles, with the genuine relish 
of a poet for rural scenes, has made 
it, as already hinted, his amusement in 
the retirement of his parish, to embel- 
lish the garden and other grounds be- 
longing to the rectory. Its situation, 
on the southern slope of a gentle hill, 
commanding a prospect eminently di- 
versified and beautiful, highly favoured 
and encouraged this blameless gratifica- 
tion. Like Shenstone he has scattered 
verses in his paths, and the shades of 
Bremhill will long testify that they were 
once the retreat and solace of a poet.* 

But poetry has by no means monopo- 
lized the attention of Mr. Bowles. 
Finding the religious steadiness of his 
parish endangered, by the unceasing 
efforts of dissenting preachers and 
teachers, he has deeply studied the 
genuine tenets of our church, and par- 
ticularly in their purest source, the 
Scriptures; with a penetrating and ori- 
ginal view, he has also plunged into 
many forgotten volumes of controver- 
sial divinity, and traced to their origin 
some of the prevailing modern errors of 
enthusiasm. These enquiries have led 
him to publish sermons, and other 
works, of plain but sound divinity ; and 
have enabled him to teach it with un- 
usual success, by oral instruction. 

He has entered also into other con- 
troversies, and has most happily de- 
fended Public Schools , in a reply to the 
buffoonery and calumnies of the Edin- 

*' See a slight description of them in the 
Gent. Mag. Sept. 2814. 


burgh Review.* He has also defend- 
ed his own almti mater, Winchester, 
against the attacks of Mr. Brougham ; 
as we have already had occasion to men- 
tion. An edition of Pope’s works, pub- 
lished in 1806, which he was induced 
to superintend, has involved him iu 
some controversies, in which he has 
shewn, at least, that he is well able 
to defend his opinions ; and has support- 
ed them by reasons which are not likely 
to be refuted. In consequence of this 
publication, he has also been accused of 
endeavouring to lower the poetical and 
moral character of Pope. It is our firm 
conviction, that both were very remote 
from his intention. To the poetical 
rank of that author he has certainly 
assigned a much higher station than 
was allowed him by a former editor, 
the acute and leamea Dr. Warton ; and 
if he has not placed him in the high- 
est, it is in conformity with prinrijdes 
which he has clearly stated, and ably 
defended. We ought thence in can- 
dour to conclude that such was his 
real, not assumed, opinion ; and he is 
not a writer to be suspected of lowering 
another poet to exalt himself. With 
respect to the moral character of Pope, 
certain facts appearing to be by more re- 
search established, the natural conclu- 
sions from them could not well be sup- 
pressed, without evincing a partiality 
which must have defeated itself. It is 
certainly more useful to the world to 
shew men as they really were, than to 
throw a false gloss over their lives, be- 
cause they were distinguished by their 
genius. Doubtful accusations, of men 
who can no longer defend themselves, 
should certainly be avoided ; but truth, 
when it comes to light, should not be sup- 
pressed ; unless we would have it con- 
cluded, that great talents confer an ex- 
emption from all common rules of action ; 
— an opinion which too many have taken 
up, even before their title to tne privilege 
has beenproved, to any one but them- 
selves. This, at least, we can assert, 
that the feelings thus attributed to Mr. 
Bowles arc inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of bis original writings, and, to 
our certain knowledge, with his nature 
and disposition. 

The character of Pope, with respect 
to some few points of morality, is still 
an agitated question. In this, if Mr. 


* Classical Journal, vol. viii. pp. 187, 
441, and vol. ix. p. l. Republished with 
Dr. Vincent’s and others, by Valpy, in 1817* 
12 mo. 
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Btwltijy is. a ioma^smator,: hum takfco/ 
the nafkwo arable tide, we are ooovtUced 
tiiat.it was from the unbiassed operation; 
of his judgment To vindicate one poet, 
it is by no means necessary to islander 
another; and, howeter this question 
may be intimately decided, they .who 
really know Mr, Bowies. will remain 
assured, that what he asserted he be- 
Heved ; and what he thqugfo himself 
obliged to oenanre, he censured with . 

all his studiotta occupations, 
Mr. B. has never shrunk from active 


duties, . Of latayeajs, hn^tsftboraejhb 
part in the magklrsty *>f the comity oof 
Wilts..; and his retirement, tboughnirai, 
is fas firom being secluded. Alnchliteraiy 
and elegant society, at the home of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman in his .neighbour- 
hood*, and occasionally at hisi pwn, 
together with an annual visit to the 
metropolis, enables him to keep pace 
with the world, in all. that, is worth 
observing of its proceedings at its man- 


ners. 


* The Marquis of Lansdown. 


ALT PACHA OF JAWIWA, a»D TUI StJLLlOTS. 

It was now his aim to obtain put of 
the possessions of the ibrmer republic of 

it V on .1 j * t 


. iMocu has been recently said and 
written concerning the Pacha of Janina, 
formerly called AIL Pacha, and his ty- 
ranny. As connected witfy the fate of 


Venice. To these belonged, besides 
the islands, the towns of Butrinio (the 


PaigOr his name ha^ become familiar to ancient Buthrotum), Parga,, rieye^a, 
the, British Rubljc,. who will probably and Vonnizza* situated op, the .main 

i* .*/» i 1 •. i .f r ii • .• - * * ‘ ‘ 
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be gratified with tnc fbUpwing particu- 
lars respecting him, which are but little 
known, and will not prove uninterest- 
ing. 

, j Ali has all the qualities which cha- 
racterise the robber ;r— for some time, 
indeed, he followed that profession. 
Other circumstances, and a different 
education, would, perhaps, have de- 
veloped in him the virtues of the hero. 
Rare personal bravery, extraordinary 


land. He is now master of them, all. 
Prevesa, Vonnizza, and Butpntq, /ell 
into his hands duriqg the campaign of 
the French in Egypt, when, after thp 
total destruction of their fleet at Abort- 
kir, the Russian and Turkish squadrons 
came to reduce the Ionian islands,, most 
of which were not in a state of defence, 
and to blockade Corfu, w\pch was 
obliged to surrender for want of provi- 
sions. Prevesa was the only placq the 


boldness, and great firmness in his reso- capture of which cost him any trouble. 

1-.^; . L- j • j i.* l C!- I 1 1 i? l J-r .L 


lutions, cannot be denied him ; but he 
is at the, same time vain* cruel, ava- 
ricious, false, faithless, and revengeful. 

Ambition is his predominant vice, and 
the main-spring of all Ins actions. The 
states which he governs, that is to say, 
which he oppresses and desolates, com- 
prehend Epire and Thessaly. In the 
commencement of his power he often 
sfud* “ You shall see that Ali Pacha, the 
successor of Pyros (Pyrrhus), will sur- 
pass that monarch in all that he things 
tit to undertake.” He was at that time 
brooding over plans of rebellion against 
the Porte, and had, perhaps, even con- 
ceived the possibility of carrying his 
arms, tp Constantinople itself. The 

events of the French revolution, and „ 

the war in Italy in particular, gave a dif- lie places, surrounded ty slain 

r j: .1 1 .^. "xttu - A j * .l _ . r 


ferent direction to his thoughts. When 
the Ionian islands were reduced by the 
French, he hoped to derive advantage 
from their proximity, and to make them 
a point of support. The French, on the 
other hand* were sensible that he might 
be of service to them* and kept up an 
amicable understanding with him. 


Six hundred French defended them- 
selves there without fortifications; against 
thirty thousand Amauts, with a courage 
which will never be forgotten in that 
country. They were not fax from Tpff- 
mopylae, and they were not surpassed, by 
the Spartans who fought there . ai^r 
Leonidas. This defence vrillj pexbane, 
not be noticed in history, but it deserves 
a place among the most glorious achieve- 
ments. I collected the particular^ of it 
upon the spot; they are related by, t^e 
Greeks with transpojrt and sorrow ; but 
they could not sufficiently express, tbqir 
admiration when they spoke in particu- 
lar of an officer named Orphan, a native 
of Nantes. All his soldiers had fallen, 
and he alone was left in/me of the pub- 

lain. Sup- 


ported against the tree of liberty* and 
assailed by innumerable ynemie^.Jie 
killed seven with his own band; upd 
when he at length sunk Jjom j^xbapstion 
and fatigue, he still coutimietltf strike 
terror into all those \vho vectored. for- 
ward for the purpose of disgafchui&bUu. 
Three hundred of the ri^er- 
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tbcJesasumved Ui^ oonftifctt. Stall 1 tsrieear grc«4aantlu& whioh I giv&to' 
relate with What barbarity they* ware* the Armmtsy because! il know that your 
treated? We should not find a parallel valour surpasses theirs. I will not, 
tp ft even among cannibals. Condemned therefore* go out to batdo till you* ar- 
to the torture of seeing the heads of rival, and trust I shall see you soon, 
their eomsadet struck off before their This is enough. I salute you.' 1 
faces, Bayed and pickled, they were com*j On the receipt of this flattering letter, 

palled to take these horrible trophies die chiefs held a consultation. Captain 
upon their shoulders, sod carry them to Bogia, and the majority of 1 the soldiers, 
Constantinople, where they were aH regarded the proposal of the. Pacha as a 
made *la\aes. Among these unfortu- stratagem trr mnlrr hiansrif master of 
nates were a general and another officer them and their mountains. Bogia ao- 
of high rank, who sharechthe fate of the cordingly returned fbt answer, that he 
rest. He who ordered these atrocious had received the Pacha?* letter* with 
executions was the same tyrant from great respect and submission, and for 
whom the Paiganiots fled. nis own part was ready to obey his com- 

The possessions of Ah Pacha on; the xnaads : out that he had not been able 
main land . have not been increased to prevail upon the soldiers to accompa- 
merriy by what formerly belonged to nynim, and therefore it would be useless 
the Venetians. Nearly in the centre of for him alone to comply with the invi- 
hfe government there was a tribe which tation. Giavella, less circumspect, or, 
still maintained its independence. These perhaps, hoping to share with tne Pacha 
people were called Sulliots, from the the booty he might take, acceded to 
tpodnt&fo of Sulli, where they lived for- his proposal. He repaired to him with 
tified; £? it were, by nature against all his troops, and was received with the 
attacks. The Sulliots prized their liberty strongest demonstrations of friendship. 

every qther possession. Ali Pacha For six days nothing occurred to give 
has contritetl to subdue them, but not the lie to these assurances. Some 
rill after many fruitless attempts, and by feigned attacks on Argirocastro confirm- 
hts tisnri means, faithlessness and trea- ed Giavella in his delusion. On the 
dfory. Nothing can furnish a better seventh, however, at a moment when it 
criterion for the character of this rob- was least expected, and when all his 
her than the account of one of those companions were dispersed in the Turk- 
at tempts. ish camp, they were secured and thrown 

Argirocastro, a Mahomedan town, into chain*- Three only, who had time 
about twelve leagues from Janina, had to seize their arms, died manfully de- 
hoisted the banner of insurrection, and fending themselves ; the others were 
refused to recognize an agent whom he sent to Janina, and imprisoned in . the 
bad sent thither. Under the pretext of small island in Lake Acberus, on the 
-reducing it to obedience, he wrote to bank of which Janina is situated; and 
*^te captains Bogia and Giavella, the Giavella was placed under a guard in the 
'two most powerful chiefs of the Greek camp. The Pacha then hastened his 
inhabitants Mount Sulli. He re* march to Sulli, and reached the moun- 
quested them to join him with all their tain tne following day. The Sulliots, 
men, and to support him in his expedi- accustomed to be upon their guard, and 
tion. His letter to Bogia was in mo- rendered more distrustful than ever by 
’ dera Greek ; the following is a literal the suspicion which nad prevented 
translation of it : — Bogia from accepting the Pacna’s invi- 

: tK My dear friends/ Captain Bogia and tation, were apprised of Ali’s approach. 
Captain Giavella/ 9 fthe Greeks are ac- and of the fate of their countvynaen, six 
cpstomed tp call all their chiefs cap- hours before his arrival, ^fhey im- 
tains] “ I, All Pacha, salute you and mediately assembled to consult what 
kiss your eyes, because I am thoroughly was to be done, ami to appoint a corn- 
acquainted With your courage and your mander, to which office they elected 
heroic sentiments. I consider myself as Bogia, with whose skill and prudence 
standing greatly in need of your assist- they were sufficiently acquainted, 
ance, and therefore intreat you, as soon The mountain of Sulli may be con- 
as you shall receive my letter, to as- sidcred as impregnable. A beautiful 
semble all your heroes, and to join me, plain of about six leagues, which ex- 
tbat I may conquer my enemies. This - tends to the eastward, and has an un- 
is the hour and time when I want you. commonly fertile soil, constitutes the 
I expect the proofs of your friendship principal wealth of the inhabitants, 
and love for me. Your pay shall be Here they have built four villages, to 
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facilitate IW cultivatfonor the country ; instant death, he mtA film With fefctet 
but in tine» of danger they retire to trie commands to Janfaa, where fife son*, 
mountain, the highest summit of which, Vefim Bey, was invested with the ad- 
called Tripa, can afford refuge to ten ministration of affairs in his absence. I 
thousand men. The first thing the knew a person who saw tiiifa arrive, and 
Pacha did was to oecupy the plain. The was present at his first interview with 
four villages were deserted as he ad- Velim. He displayed a courage and 
vanced, and the inhabitants carried all boldness which extorted universal ad- 
their com with them. Having thus miration. " I am only Waking till I 
made himself master of the country hear again from the Phena,” ssfidVetirn, 
without resistance, Ali ordered Giavdla “ to order thee to be burned alive.” “ I 
to be brought into his presence, and ftar thee not,” replied the boy r 
told him that, if he would give him the father will treat thy eon or thy brother 
information requisite for gaining pos- in the same manner when he gets them 
session of the mountain, he would not into his power.’^— Ht 'tymr thrown into 
only spate his life, but load him with a dark dungeon, where his only food 
favours, and appoint him to an import- was bread and water, 
ant post. Giavella feigned a willingness The Pacha commenced the execution 
to forward the views of the Pacha; he of his plan of attack. He had assembled 
promised, if Ali would give him his a numerous army, and been ioiried by 
liberty, to ascend the mountain, and to most of the Amaut leaders who served 
prevail upon his adherents, or at least under him. I have seen several of these 
one half of the inhabitants, to submit leaders, and only regret that I had no 
to him, and turn their arms against opportunity of meeting with the most 
Bogia. Transported with this prospect, remarkable of them, named Soli man 
the Pacha complied, but not without Ciapar. The latter, according tO the 
demanding a nostage. This hostage testimony of persons of tmqttestidnibfc 
was the only son of Giavella, to whom veracity, was a man of gigantic st&thre, 
he declared that, in case of any decep- eighty-five years old, but nothing about 
tion on his part, the life of the youth him announced his advanced age ekcCpt 
should be sacrificed to his revenge, his beard of extraordinary whiteness. 
Giavella agreed to this condition, sent He wa9 attended by eleven of his sons, 
for his son, delivered him into the from thirty to sixty years old, and all of 
hands of the Pacha, and departed. No them as tall and robust as himself. On 
sooner had he reached his home, than account of their strength and valour 
he addressed to him the following they were regarded as so many heroes, 
letter : They never separated, that if one should 

“ Ali Pacha, I exult in having de- fall, the others might be at hand to re- 
ceived a traitor. I am come hither to venge his death. It is the general prac- 
defend my native land against a robber, tice of these tribes to go out in families 
My son will suffer deatn, but I will together to war, and to wreak their 
fearfully avenge him before I fall my- vengeance upon the enemy, if one of 
self. Many a one, and you Turks m their number should be slam. A more 
particular, will say that I am a cruel accurate observation of the manners of 
lather, because 1 sacrifice my son to my these people, who in so many respects 
own safety ; but to this I reply, that if resemble Homer’s heroes, would greatly 
you had taken the mountain, my son facilitate the labours of the commenta- 
would have perished together with the tors of the Iliad, 
rest of my family and compatriots, and Ali’s troops at first gained some ad- 
I should nave had no opportunity of re- vantages. A detachment of eight hun- 
venging his death. I know the senti- dred Amauts took, without difficulty, a 
ments of my son ; but if he could have tower which stood upon one of the 
hesitated to sacrifice himself for the wel- first lines of defence ; they advanced to a 
fare of his country, he would have been second, in which Bogia was posted, and 
unworthy to live and to bear my name, took that also. Flushed with confi- 
Come on, traitor ! I long for revenge, dence, and conceiving that Bogia was 
I am thy sworn enemy, Giavella.” their prisoner, they pursued their march 

to a tniid tower, whence they hoped to 
Giavella’s son, a boy of twelve years, reach the summit of the mountain. The 
was present when the Pacha received Pacha’s army, perceiving the Amauts 
this letter. Ali had sufficient self-corn- advancing in this manner without resist- 
niand to moderate the first transports of ance, and apprehensive of losing its 
his rage ; and instead of ordering his share of the booty if it ddayecT any 
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longer to rapport them, pmt itself in mo- 
tion with loud shouts of victory. In a 
short time more than four thousand 
men had passed the tower in which 
Bogia was. That chieftain then ordered 
a bell to be rung, as the preconcerted 
signal for a general slaughter. The Sul- 
liots, stationed in several very advanta- 
geous posts, the avenues to which were 
known only to themselves, immediately 
opened a most tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry on their enemies ; while the wo- 
men rolled dpwn upon them, from in- 
accessible heights, prodigious atones, 
which had long been kept in readiness 
for the moment of danger. In vain did 
the Turks attempt to retreat; Bogia 
had no difficulty to prevent them, and 
all perished excepting one hundred and 
forty men, who laid down their arms, 
and were made prisoners. Among them 
was one uf the sous of Soliman Ciapar. 
Of the Sul) iots only fifty-seven were 
killed and twenty-seven wounded. Gia- 
vella was among the slain. As he could 
not doubt that nis son had been put to 
death, he had, to revenge him, perform- 
ed prodigies of valour, and at length,, 
covered with wounds, precipitated him- 
self amidst the assailants, who dispatched 
him. 

Ali, still surrounded at the foot of the. 
mountain by numerous troops, durst 
not, however, renew the attack. The 
multitude of dead bodies thrown down 
from the rocks served to increase the 
panic of his soldiers. The Pacha 
thought of nothing but his retreat, 
which he conducted with such precipi- 
tation, that the greatest part of his bag- 
gage, and all his ammunition, fell into 
the hands of the Sulliots. Two horses 


dropped down dead under him during 
his night. On his arrival at Janina he 
made overtures for peace through the 
medium of a bishop. It was apparently 
for the purpose of using them on such 
occasions, tnat he tolerated ecclesiastics 
of the Greek church in his dominions. 
Whenever he shall cease to have for- 
midable neighbours, it is to be feared 
that he will make martyrs of those whom 
he has hitherto employed as messengers 
of peace. Such apprehensions too might 
reasonably be entertained by the Parga- 
niots, who are warmly attached to their 
religion. 

The first condition insisted upon by 
the Sulliots was the release of Giavella’s 
son. The father had too heroically re- 
trieved his error — he had too severely 
atoned for the imprudence by which he 
had involved his country in danger ; 
the son yet lived, and he was sent hack 
unhurt. Ali was obliged to submit to 
many other sacrifices ; he yielded to 
necessity, calculating upon one day 
having an opportunity to revenge him- 
self. So long as the French remained 
masters of Corfu, their connection with 
the Sulliots, and the love of indepen- 
dence cherished by the latter, prevented 
the execution of his design ; but a more 
favourable period occurred for its accom- 
lishment, and he at length succeeded, 
y means of bribes, in dividing this 
roud people, which previously formed 
ut one family, and which he was un- 
able to subdue by force. 

There still exists a mountain in SuMt 
to which the Turks, in memory of their 
sanguinary defeat, have given the name 
of Caco Stilli — the unfortunate, the fatal 
Sulli : but the Sulliots are no more ! 


INTELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAY SONNETS, 


DECENT EPIGRAMS, AND 
Virginibus Pueris 

V ERSE3 WRITTEN AT HOME. 

What tho* my chairs are walnut, and my 
desk 

So plain, that you may call it € picturesque :* 
Tho* no Egyptian sofas, which may cope 
With those so lately publish'd by T. Hope, 
Support my wearied limbs, in gay repose, 
Where the Miss Sphinxes smile at modern 
beaux : 

No lamps that shine with truly classic light. 
Such as enchant thy learned eyes, O Knight. 
My garden, tho’ 'tis small, is very rough. 

Yet Uvedale Price might like it well enough. 
Alas ! my shelves, so bare of books, wpuld 
raise 

From Dr. Gosset not one look of praise. 

And then, no paintings on my walls appear. 
To make a virgin blush, an old man leer ; 


TALES OF NO WONDER, 
jue Canto.— Hot. 

No ancient baubles do my closets fill. 

Such as of yore were seen at Strawberry-hill, 
Nor such as lately, to content the law, 

At W C fill’d the bailiffs’ paw. 

My MSS. are neither old nor rare. 

But all receipts, and fil’d this present year. 

Paul Easy, Gent. 

THE OARRETTEER AND THE TWO CATS. 

A hint to Sonnetteers. 

Once on a summer’s night, two cats. 

Spite of the moon, stood caterwauling ; 
Near in a garret, broiling sprats, 

A poet heard their hideous squalling* 
Zounds ! quoth the hungry angry bard. 
What tho’ you feel love’s pains and la- 
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Yet I mutt think it curved hard. 

You publish them to all yehr neighbour*. 
Lo! suddenly his eyes were caught 
8y two large volumes of his own. 

Of amorous sonnets, and all fraught 
With many a heavy sigh and groan. 

Nay, quoth the bard, whilst thus I scrawl, 
And give my sorrows to the press ; 

What do I then but caterwaul. 

And loudly publish my distress! 

Thus self-conviction struck him dumb. 

And fill’d his heart with sore amaze- 
ment > 

So with a finger and a thumb. 

He quietly drew back the casement. 

IV ODE TO SNtiGNESS. 

Goddess ! 1 hail thy placid air. 

Thy neat attire, thy moderate cheer : 

The light of freedom calmly gleams 
From thy blue eyes, and plainly seems 
To mark thee of celestial breed, 

Unknown to earthly cares which lead 
To noise and nothing. Bless my lot. 

And be my patron — I ask not 
For gifts that greedy worldlings prize. 

But for that calm repose which lies 
Within thy breast : not that which dwells 
Jn cold and damp monastic cells. 

To soothe the friar in his cloister, 

Or his dull cousin, the rock oyster ; 

Nor that, which nestling in a rug. 

Beatifies a flea or bug ; 

But what, I safely may aver, 

Becomes a true philosopher, 

Who is not one step more inclin’d 
To seek a distance from his kind. 

Than what may guarantee his life 
From worldly cares and worldly strife. 

ON SEEING A VOLUME 0? DULL POEMS 
SUPERBLY BOUND AND GILT, &C. 
How fine ! what book-collecting elf 
Pants not to place it on his shelf — 

The cover fill of Russian red. 

No book-worm dares to shew its head : 

Hie sculptures on the back must please, 
And then it opens with 9uch esse ; 

Oh, what a glorious type 1 indeed 
So large, that ‘ who can run^nay read;' 

The margin liberally wide, 

The paper is hot-press'd beside ; 

The poetry — no doubt each sonnet 
Answers the cost bestow’d upon it — 

In truth the author had been kinder. 

Had he left these all to the binder. 

ODI TO HAPPINESS. 

O Happiness ! tho* known to few, 

I must proclaim you a coquet : 

Who courts your smiles the hours must rue 
That forc’d him to implore and fret. 

*Tis to the careless, and the gay. 

Who scoff at sorrow, jeer at woes, 

You shew the snug and private way 
That leads to pleasure or repose. 
Ambition’s sons the path mistake, 

Tho’ led by enterprises bold; 


tMl* 


The rid) oh| (towns that he a 

And seize you by the power of g dM ; 

But dream* in, vain : nor less in, vain 
Tho plodding scholar, and the sage. 

Of your retiring steps complain, 

And seek you iu a future agp. 

Yon aflm philosopher, Who tte*er " 

Sought thee awake, or fn a nap, 

Finds thee with mild and sntffteg Uh*,' 
Quietly seatad on his tap. utn*n 

A METAMORPHOSIS (NOT IN OVID.) 

Shewing how some h omen art called old Cats. 
Clara , who once could boast such charms. 
That rous’d the world of beaux to arras. 
Now mourns her features all deranged. 

Her golden locks to silver changed; 

Her roses all transform’d to pimples. 

To wrinkles all her pretty dimples ; 

Now hobbling on two legs of lath. 

Seeks the decoy-pools* here at Batty. 

Her back and shoulders cloth’d with fur. 
With visage grave she seems to pur : 

Not one of all the feline race 
Can shew such whiskers in her face. 

And lo ! her yellow eyes, how keen ! 

On yonder pool intent are seen. 

Her paws extended long and quick. 

To catch her prey she knows each trick. 
And shews that like * poor puss’ she wishes 
To riot in this pool of Jishes. 

New Rooms, Capt. Saunter. 

Bath, 18 — . 

to an old maid, Who 'WiSHtb Hz' To 

WRITE AN EPITAPH GW HERCAT. 

Dear Ma’m, you know the wo&V’s, alas' ! sick 
passages from authors classic, ' ' 

And cries, * No doubt, you mean to gtilffo 
With stale quotations from Catullus \ " 

Yet first of all, the story goes, *"<i 
, You turn the poet into prose.* 

Then, Ma’m, your cat (tho’ now he ’a. dead) 
Had once nine lives upon one head g . 
And that *s a life for ever v Muse, 

Fresh reason why I should refuse. . n 
Then ask some sonnetteer, not me, f 
To tell your sad catastrophe. 1 

A sonnet, every reader knows, 

Is R full catalogue of woes ! ! ! ' 


TVS TABLES 


TURNED, OR A 
THE FAIR. 


CAUTIOft.TO 


When the poor whining luckless twain. 

To Chloe tells his tale in vain, 

'Midst oaths, and sighs, and tears, 

4 To rocks as hard as Chloe* s vows, 

Tb groves as darkling as her brows,' 

His secret griefs he bears ! 1 * 

But should fend Chloe grant'RH 
In luckless hour he quits the JWr 4 ' ‘ 91 \ 

Who did bis wishes crawttt' ****** * 
Proud of hie oooqumc, new no more ' 
He seeks the grove, the snaky or ttwroy : 
But tells it all the as mu. 


• Quadrille parties. 
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L T«B MORKEY ; A PICTURE PROM Llf£. 

u H?k once a year dkUactkm low’rs Its cr««t, 
'Ike master, servant, and the merry guest. 

Are equal alL*» Blotmjield. 


Of all the evils of the preseat day, 
aod according to the statements of our 
moralists and politicians they are almost 
innumerable, there k none which ap- 
pears to me so destructive to good feel- 
ing hr its progress; and so fraught with 
mm* in its consequences, as that rapid 
obhtefcation of old customs, and daily 
increasing confusion of ranks, which is 
occasioned by the eager desire of the 
middling classes to ape manners and 
habits inconsistent witn their pursuits, 
inimical to their interests, and danger- 
ous to their happiness. Nor is it to the 
capital alone, or eveu to large towns, 
that this folly is confined. 

“ The faehlon rum 

Dowu into «tna still run); hut, ales 1 

Scene* iprply graced with rural manner* nwr.» 

And surely, if affectation and folly can be 
more disgusting in one place than ano- 
ther, they must appear most especially 
SO when exhibited amid scenes fallow- 
ed by the graceful simplicity of Nature 
herself, and avocations which are inse- 
parably associated in the human mind 
with ideas of industry, cheerfulness, 
and oontentment. 

The early part of my own life was 
passed in the country, at a time wlen 
roads had not become familiar with 
coaches* and when consequently the 
importation of a new fashion, or a new 
folly, from the metropolis into a distant 
oounty, was a matter of too much 
trouble and contrivance to be entered 
upon at the mere caprice of the mo- 
ment; and when even Fame herself, 
with her wide-spreading wings and her 
hundred tongues, often failea to impart 
her rumours to the sequestered village, 
or quiet market-town, until long after 
the period fixed for their fulfilment had 
passol harmlessly away. Methinks at 
this moment wjien I am writing, a dis- 
tance of time including nearly forty 
years, that I see the imposing, though 
old-fashioned figure, the fine eyes and 
benevolent countenance of my good and 
kind-hearted maiden aunt, who managed 
a form of some hundreds of acres, which 
my father made his recreation from pro- 
fessional pursuits, as much to the satis- 
faction other baother, as the admiration 
of bar noigbboM. Her favourite seat 
was at a window which looked into the 
farm-yard, and enabled her to see that 
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rile cattle and poultry were served * at 
their accustomed hours, and that the 
labourers went to their w6rk at the 
time prescribed to them. There, with 
her account-books before her, and her 
spec&cfcs on her nose, she sat in the 
afternoons, when her more active su- 
perintendence of the kitchen was over, 
the terror of the idle, the delight and 
hope of the industrious and unfortu- 
nate; nor had ever birth-day belle a 
more devoted attention paid to every 
glance of her eye, and every bon-mot 
that might escape her lips, than my 
maiden aunt commanded in the circle 
around her, wherein her will was con- 
sidered as law, and her maxims were 
repeated as oracles. 

A desire to recal the tranquil and in- 
nocent enjoyments of my youth, con- 
trasted as they have been ever since 
with the cares attendant upon a resi- 
dence in one of the noisiest and busiest 
parts of London, has led me to seek all 
my occasional recreations in the coun- 
try : but deeming no place within the 
contaminating influence of the smoke 
of the metropolis worthy of that name, 
1 was not to be satisfied with gazing on 
St. Paul's from Islington, or eating 
cheesecakes at Highbury-barn. Nor 
could 1 wander on the banks of the 
Paddington Canal, and fancy the coal- 
barges painted gallics, or lose myself to 
my own satisfaction in the mazes of the 
Regent’s Park, or stand rapt in wonder 
beneath the Highgate Tunnel, or feel 
myself a recluse at Hornsey- wood House, 
or the “ child of liberty ” on Hamp- 
stead Heath, eulogized as it has been by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt ; and yet he is poet 
enough to persuade me into most things, 
when he lets me have a peep at nis 
genius without that thick veil of affec- 
tation in which he too often hides it as 
effectually, though not as wisely, as 
Nature wraps the treasures of her bosom 
during winter in a mantle of snow. 
No; my ideas of the enjoyments of the 
country were inseparably associated 
with tne employments of tho country ; 
and a house close by the road-side, with 
verandas in the front, and city heaux 
and belles standing in them on a Sun- 
day, dressed out m all the extreme 
finery of the fashions, to look at the 
coacnes as they go by, gave me no more 
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idea of rural life, such as 1 had known 
it, than I should have of the spiritual 
world were I to be guided in my specu- 
lations concerning it solely by the ladies 
witn large white wings, and white 
gowns, and red cheeks, that are sus- 
pended at the doors of village ale-houses, 
a 3 specimens of the “ angelic host,” or 
rather of the hostess. Taking therefore 
a wider range, I used often to avail my- 
self of some of the invitations, which 
a variety of circumstances connected 
with business procured me in abun- 
dance, to visit several respectable far- 
mers in the counties of Surrey, Middle- 
sex, and Essex. With as much truth as 
poetry does Milton say, that 

— “ One who long in populous city pent. 
Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound." 

And certainly, during the course of 
the journey itself, all these sources of 
pleasure I enjoyed to the utmost ; but 
arrived at its end, I generally found my 
satisfaction damped, and all the re- 
straints and anxieties of town-life in- 
truded again upon my mind by the 
awkward imitation of its manners that 
awaited me. 

.1 was once asked to spend a couple of 
days at a farm-house in Essex, about 
thirty miles from London; on the ex- 
press condition that I should be treated - 
exactly the same as one of the family. 

I consented ; and the more willingly as 
my friend Mr. Clayfield, though a man 
of comfortable property, was far from 
being in such circumstances as might 
make him fancy himself above looking 
after his own affairs. As I dearly love 
to take the wings of the morning, even 
on matters of business, and still more 
on matters of pleasure, I set off at six 
o’clock, resolving to breakfast at Brent- 
wood; a place which always appears 
very inviting to me, on account of its 
cleanly and cheerful aspect, and the fine 
country by which it is surrounded. I 
calculated that 1 should then just have 
time enough, after giving my horse a 
good rest, to jog on leisurely to a one 
o’clock dinner, which I supposed was 
the family hour of mine host, as that 
when his presence among his labourers 
would be test dispensed with. I found, 
however, on my arrival, that I was 

3 uite out of my reckoning. Instead of 
inner, a 9andwich-tray was introduced, 
and the lady of the house, who could 


not be accused of any vulgar old-fashion- 
ed excess of welcome, informed me 
that her husband was walking in the 

C unds, but that he would be in to 
ich. Accordingly, in a few minutes 
he made his appearance, accompanied 
by a young man dressed in a dandy 
frock coat, with a waist like a wasp, 
and a neck like a goose, and who, Mrs. 
Clayfield informed me, was studying 
agriculture with her husband ; in other 
worths, learning to farm, or rather, to 
keep horses ana dogs, as he seemed to 
think the stables and kennel the only 
part of the farming business that reaUy 
required any attention. Our conversa- 
tion over tne sandwich-tray was con- 
fined entirely to field-sports, and * the 
news of the day; for 1 found all allusion 
to crops or cattle as carefully avoided by 
the gentlemen, as the poultry-yard or 
dairy were by the ladies of the family, 
and I was therefore heartily glad when a 
walk was proposed. Instead, however, 
of being shewn the farm-yard or orchard, 
either of which I should have had a 
pleasure in seeing, I was dragged 
through thin shrubberies, and forlorn 
plots of flowers, which, by their neglect- 
ed condition, shewed that after all they 
were of very secondary consideration, as 
belonging merely to the ornamental de- 
partment Before the house was au 
oval piece of water, which looked un- 
comfortable enough ; for it was scarcely 
large enough to suffice a thirsty team of 
cattle, and yet conveyed an idea, that if 
any urchins were to fall into it on their 
faces, they might manage to require the 
coroner’s opinion as to how they came 
there. I did not, however, like to criti- 
cize it, because I thought it was pro- 
bably placed thus immediately before 
the windows in order that Mrs. Clay- 
field and her children might have the 
pleasure of seeing the ducks swim about 
in it ; and, in good truth, I have stood 
many a half hour to watch them at the 
edge of a scrubbier pond even than this. 

1 made some remark to this effect to 
one of the young ladies, a pale-faced 
girl of fourteen, who had reluctantly 
laid down Lord Byron’s poems to ac- 
company us ; but she looked at me with 
somewhat of contempt, and coldly re- 
plied, “ We have no ducks, sir; nor, 
indeed, any poultry whatever. Mamina 
does not lute the noise they make. She 
intends getting a couple of swans for 
this sheet of water; out pa has been 
so busy making improvements, that he 
has not had time to order them from, 
the mangerie ” — “ Well, but,” said I, 
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* 4 in mv opinion, ducks would look just 
as well, arid indeed somewhat better; 
for their size would be more in propor- 
tion to the water, and they would cer- 
tainly be the more profitable tenants. 
And/’ I continued, taking her hand, as 
my years entitled me to do, without de- 
claring myself a suitor for it, “ you and 
your sister should persuade your papa 
to let you keep pbultry, and look after 
it yourselves ; and then you would be 
entitled to the profits of it, and such an 
employment would bring the roses into 
your cneeks, and be better for you than 
sitting all the day long with a book 
before you.” She coldly withdrew her 
hand, and said her mamma never suffer- 
ed her to go into the farm-yard ; and in- 
deed her time was so fully taken up 
with her studies, that she could very sel- 
dom find leisure, even for a few morn- 
ing calls. We now returned to the 
house, and separated in order to dress 
for dinner; but as I knew that a very 
few minutes would suffice for the alter- 
ations 1 should make in my appearance, 
I wandered forth again by myself, and 
had the good luck, at some little dis- 
tance from the house, to fall in with 
the cows milking, the horses getting 
unharnessed, the calves and pigs coming 
in for their suppers, and all the other 
branches of rural economy which afford 
so much pleasure to a lover of nature 
and simplicity. 1 was obliged, however, 
to leave these cheering sights, and re- 
turn to the house, where I found dinner 
served up with a strange mixture of fine 
dishes and bad cOokery. I mentioned, 
by way of convocation, how agreeably 
I had been amused in my solitary ram- 
ble. t( Ah ! what you found us out 
then?” said mine nost : “ Well, I 
must say, that I like, as for myself, to 
be near what is going on ; but my good 
lady there, thinks that the farther any 
thing of business is from a house, the 
better.” — “ Yes, indeed,” replied the 
lady, who was the daughter of a tallow- 
chandler in Warwick Lane ; “ I should 
fancy every thing smelt of the cow-yard 
(shop I thought she was going to say) 
if it was any nearer. I cannot bear 
even the dairy-maid to come near me.” 
Now, for my own part, 1 have a great 
liking to dairy-maids, and I thought at 
the moment Mrs. Clavficld made this 
speech, that 1 had much rather be wait- 
ed upon* by a pretty neat girl of that de- 
cription than by the dumsy-fisted 
lough man, who acted as butler in a 
Vwmy livery, whilst the boy who had 
yen all the morning frightening the 


crows away, stamped round the table 
after him in hob-nailed shoes, and a 
similar masquerade habit of blue and 
pompadour. * 

The evening dragged heavily on, in 
the same dull affectation of gentility. 
Instead of the songs of birds, and the 
fragrance of the meadows and hedge- 
rows, I was entertained with a miser- 
able attempt at a bravura, by one of 
the misses, and with a portfolio full of 
wretched daubs meant to represent 
flowers, by the other. Nor could 1 di- 
vert my ennui by making any discoveries 
from tne windows, as one of them look- 
ed only on the swampy lawn, and the 
other, which commanded a lovely view* 
of the sun setting over rich woods, was 
blocked up with a shewy painted blind, 
representing an eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius, because the cattle could come 
close up to it, and Mrs. Clayfield said 
that she could not bear to be stared at 
by great ox-eyes, thus unconsciously 
giving us a literal translation of Homer's 
celebrated epithet : — 

u Poor* is Tcorvia Hprj.” 

As I could see pride and folly enough 
in London, and be attending to my bu- 
siness at the same time, I felt no incli- 
nation to remain any longer than I 
could help among persons whose man- 
ners were in such decided opposition to^ 
their pursuits, or rather to what their* 
pursuits ought to be. I accordingly took 
my leave tne next morning; but am 
sorry to add, that in almost all the coun- 
try visits I have paid since, I have had 
the same causes for dissatisfaction : — 

“ Whence comet this change, ungracious, irkaome, 
cold ? 

Whence the new grandeur that mine eye* behold i 
The widening distance which I daily see, — 

Has wealth done this ?...." 

Leaving this question to be answered 
by Mr. Ricardo, or Mr. Heathfield, or 
any other gentleman who may be in the 
habit of calculating for the good of the 
nation, I will proceed to say, that hope- 
less of finding any such thing as good 
old English manners left in the land, I 
had given up even the search after them, 
when behold, .by mere chance, I was 
enabled to witness a scene which 
brought all the simplicity and hospi- 
tality of the last century again before 
my eyes. But I must be a little more 
circumstantial, if I mean to impart, as is 
my wish, the same pleasure to my 
readers, which filled my own breast, at 
the happy sight of innocent enjoyment 
and perfect familiarity, linked to pro- 
priety and respect by the simple chain 
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of affection and fppumfe* £* ithnawn*, 
then, that I wwtPslM into, Suffolk thje,, 
autumn by business, which ©coesumad . 
me to remain poipe days at the, ancient 
town of Bury S(t. Edmund's. Poring 
one morning pve*. the interestfogi re- 
mains of architectural magnificence and 
ecclesiastical wealth*, which are to be, 
found in the Abbey-grounds* h was in- , 
terrupted in my meditations by the 
hearty greetings of an old acquaintance, 
who was, I found, settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. When he heard how short 
a stay I was going to make in the place, 
he declared he would not lose sight of 
me ; and that I should accompany him 
and his wife, that very afternoon, on a 
little jaunt into the country. “ My 
dear friend,” said 1, " you must excuse 
me, the country is now London all 
over ; and i am quite tired of seeing 
dinners at farm-houses as dull as city 
feasts: for when 1 am in the country, I 
like to be countrified ; and wish for no- 
thing better than eg&S and bacon at one 
o'clock, and a stroll round the fields, 
and a sillabub at nulkingHtime.”--- 1 " W ell 
then,” he replied, “ » that be your no- 
tion of rural felicity, you must not say 
another WQTd about tne matter, for you 
must go to the Horkey it will suit you 
exactly.” At the word Horkey, Bloom- 
field, the “ Farmer's Boy,” rushed irre- 
sistibly into my mind, and with him. all 
the images of rural life so early imprint- 
ed on it, so often recalled by the fidelity 
and beauty of his descriptions. My 
hopes revived. " Well,” said 1, “ though 
I have forsworn visiting in the country, 
I have made no resolution against a 
Horkey . I will go with you, at any 
rate, and see what it is like.” — ” Oh, 
as for that matter,” said my friend's 
wife, “ I can tell you beforehand, that 
you must not expect to see it like one 
of your fine parties in town.”—" If I 
did,” I replied, “ you may xely upon it 
you wouldt not find me intruding myself 
among the company.”-—” Nay,” said 
she, ” I am sure you would be welcome 
in any case. I only meant to say, that 
you must take things as you find them j 
quite in a plain old-fashioned way.” — 
“ Just what I have been looking for in 
vain for the last five and twenty years,” 
said I, " and amply shall I be repaid at 
last, if 1 find any thing like the harvests 
homes and sheep-shearings that used to 
fill me with delight when I was a boy 
in Yorkshire.” 

W r ell, then, to the Horkey, we set off, 
about four o'clock, in a large body, and 
with an agreeable variety of equipage 


and atUie, freiMto.welUHuk4[i& ftftd 
blood-horse, to the humble tax-c&rt,, 
with * /iib,, fi‘*> 

, “ QldDpWxiy, ajul.MK W*r” t 

Comparisons, however* or jeatouriefc pf = 
any kind* were .discarded froufc thc^Keiy - 
beginning of this happy meetringciitbi 
half-starved little. Sbetland pony, urith 
the sagacity which those homisd.^uc. 
north are peculiarly gifted wish, Scented 
to smell out that he was going to a plana 
where good things were toibe had ; and 
trotted on accordingly in cheerful emit- . 
lation of the wdUpacfcd road -.bone, who 
threw his legs, out at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour; and even a solitary don- 
key, which had been pressed into the 
service by a lame carpenter* as if anxious 
to clear his whole race from die re- 
proach of slowness and obstinacy, kept 
up with the pony-chaise,. without stiiour. 
lus of goad or though 

We soon came within sight /oLthe 
farm-house ; and a goodly right jt;wa*l 
It stood in a spacious souase yard, < ms 
side of which was completely) fenced in 
by a phalanx of stacks, the abundant 
produce of five hundred acres of the best 
land in Suffolk, and the joyful founds 
tion of the hearty welcome that awaited. 

U9« The other side was sheltered from 
the cold blasts of the north by a range 
of excellent out-houses, among which 
was ample 6tabling, stored with proven- 
der for the /quadrupeds who conveyed 
the bipeds to the feast. Behind the 
house; an extensive garden and orchard 
displayed their treasures, rich in autum- 
nal beauty; and in front was a large 
kennel, from which a fine Newfound- 
land dog rushed out at our approach, 
with impetuous joy, ae far. as hiis chain 
would allow him, to fawn upon such of 
the guests as chose to venture within 
his reach, as if he also would say “ Web- 
come to the Horkey 1” 

At a little distance from the hcniae* 
and near the stacks which their activity 
had secured from weather and mis- 
chance, stood the harvest-men, and la- 
bourers, at the head of whom was a 
venerable bald-headed old man, whose 
superior skill and experience in the field 
had procured him tW title of my lordly 
and the honour of precedence M .the 
feast. This part of the company bad < 
skilfully stationed themselves*) so that h 
they could beguile the time while sun- u 
per was preparing. rwith. alternately 4 f, 
watching the arrival of .the < period*- is ? 
guests, end the preparariobs Ttafetiwfcre : 
goingon iuthfrkitohen, Khe^doociof, > 
which stood wide open, and texhabited# 
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a most attractive soerie of ctelktary 
buttle. ** * ' 11 •* 

Our party happened to be the firdt 
that arrived. We were welcomed as 
people^ used to wehome their visitore 
fifty ^art aw & : I; as a stranger, received 
a double ware of attention, and the' 
cheering sounds of ** You must be kind 
enokgh' to take us < as you find us, sir ; 
we are al! * m a plain way here again 
greeted my ears. We were ushered 
into a roohi that looked into the gar- 
den, anil against the windows of which 
the honeysuckle climbed, and wafted 
to us the lingering fragrance which it 
retains to a late period in the autumn, 
long after the beauty of its blossoms b 
past. < The chain were wedged in as 
close to each other as airy lady of fashion 
could wish to see them at her first as- 
sembly and at each end of the room 
stood a large table, one of which was 
set out with the tea-equipage in all its 
ancient glory, and the other with de- 
canters and glasses, and a profusion of 
cakes, the manufacture of the females of 
the-famiiy, who handed them round to 
us themselves; along with port and 
hemeumatie wines, immediately on our 
arrival. 

The guests now began to throng in 
very ihiekly ; and great was the rejoicing 
when it was discovered that any one 
had brought a friend or two with him 
mere than was expected. A little girl, 
the youngest treasure of our hostess* 
who had been sent for from school ex- 
pressly to share in the festivities of the 
Her key, and whose countenance was in 
itself a herald of joy, rushed into the 
room, all buoyant with delight, to tell 
us that her uncle James was coming in, 
and had brought seven more with. him. 
This was indeed matter of exultation, 
and the grandmother, a fine tall old lady, 
whose dignity of gait was not to be im- 
paired by the stick which a rheumatic 
complaint obliged her to use, emphati- 
cally exclaimed, with a beautiful mix- 
ture of devotion and hospitality, “ So 
much the better! they are welcome! 
there are plenty of stacks, thank God ! 
and there u plenty of every thing for all 
that come!” Away flew the little girl 
again for more good tidings, but she re- 
turned in a minute, with a momentary 
cloud of disappointment over her fea- 
tures^ the seven was reduced to six ; 
sh# had counted her unde twice over. 
Still, however, we were called upon to 
be gfad that there were six ; and we had 
so many -similar oooasions for rejoicing 
over unexpected additions to the party. 


that We soon began to be so far fashion- 
able as to fifed every seat engaged, and 
one wotri’ovetflowiiuj into attotner* 

• Gdr hostess had* been about a year 
and a half a- widow J The more active 
departments of the farm were managed * 
for her by her son-in-law ; and the two 
families resided under the same roof, in 
fuff amk^ arid confidence. The mar- 
ried daughter now took her seat at the 
tea-table, and dispensed with her own 
hand the cups 

“ That cheer, but not inebriate,” 

in all the perfection that good tea, boil- 
ing water, a thin* not always to be met 
with at fashionable routs, and thick 
cream, an article entirely unattainable 
at places of that description, could im- 
part to them' The younger branches, 
meanwhile, handed about the cakes and 
bread and butter, with an Unremitting 
and even affectionate attention, which 
left not a single individual of all the 
large party overlooked ; and whilst 1 
contrasted their respectfiil behaviour to 
their elders, with the selfish and inso- 
lent deportment which young people 
in higher Circles assume towards those 
whom they consider as too old, or too 
insignificant to minister to their vanity, 

I could not help thinking, old bachelor 
as I am, that it the fates should insist 
upon my marrying, I would rather 
cnoose my wife at a fforkey in Suffolk, 
thah a ball at Almack’s. I then, by a 
natural association of ideas, turned mv 
eyes towards the tea-table, and grati- 
fied them with an admiring survey of 
the pretty features, the sweet counte- 
nance, and modest attire of the youthful 
matron who did its honours so well ; 
and who was too intent on watching 
the wishes of her guests, to be discom- 
posed by the strictness of my scrutiny, 
which she had, in fact, not even leisure 
to observe, and would most certainly 
never have thought, had she been ever 
so unoccupied, of endeavouring to at- 
tract. 

The time between tea and supper 
was agreeably filled up with a walk 
round the well-cultivated garden, the 
goodly stacks, and the commodious 
yard, all illuminated with the silver ra- 
d lance of the harvest-moon, just then 
rising in full beauty and unclouded 
lustre. Nor were the dairy, in all its 
pride of cleanliness and coolness, and its 
Full bowls of cream, overlooked by us, 
any more than the kitchen, where the 
roast and the boiled were contending 
which should send forth the most 
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savoury steams to the olfactories of the 
rustics who kept alternately coming in 
to scorch themselves in the blaze of a 
crackling wood fire, and retiring to the 
cjoor again to cool themselves, 

41 Quench'd in the cold beams of the watery moon.** 

As supper was served exactly at seven, 
the interval thus employed did not, my 
readers will imagine, appear very tedious 
to any of us. Three rooms were now 
thrown open ; one for the guests, another 
for the younger branches of the family, 
and a third for the household servants, 
the harvest-men, and labourers. The fare 
was, I believe, the same at each table ; 
I shall therefore content myself with 
describing that which was placed imme- 
diately under my own eyes. At the 


And here I must remark, that both my 
worthy friend, who had taken the head 
of the table, and who was himself the 
very personification of cheerfulness and 
good-humour, and his colleague at the 
bottom, seemed determined to deserve 
the meed of excellence In carving, ac^ 
cording to the test laid down by the 
modern Apicius, Dr. Kitchener, who 
sagaciously observes on this subject, 
“For my part I hold him to be the 
best carver who satisfies the greatest 
number of guests in the least portion of 
time.” And certainly, in the present 
case, no small number were satisfied in 
a very short period, through the atten- 
tion and promptness of their worthy 
presidents, witn the substantial ; ana 
no sooner were they done with, than 


J J y iiw avvur.i rvviv iiivj uvaiv vhuia 

top and bottom of the table was that they were succeeded by another course, 
standing article in Suffolk— a boiled bat- of pl um puddings and nee puddings, and 


ter-pudding, solid enough in composi- 
tion, and of sufficient dimensions, to act 
as a good foundation for the viands that 
were to follow. With each of these 
puddings appeared a sauce-boat full of 
gravy, an indispensable appendage ; and 
as if Pope’s illustration of somewhat 


fruit pies; and the cheerful countenances 
of the mistresses of the feast appeared 
between whiles, with an irradiating in- 
fluence on their guests, to ask if they 
were all happy and comfortable, and to 
hope they had every thing they wanted, 
and that all was to their liking; for these 


more than enough, in the account of worthy women retained so much of gc- 
s;rRaiw 0 m a nn.,nft; v ;n^ nuine ^.fashioned hospitality, that 

they would not even sit down them- 


Sir Balaam’s manner of living — 

** And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board,** 

were not in a case like the present suffi- 
cient exemplification of plenty, a third 
pudding was added, in the Form of a 
naked one, equal in size to both the 
others, as if the cook felt that her powers 
— — “ could no farther go,” 

and therefore 

41 To make a third she join’d the former two.” 

. At the upper end of the table was a 
smoking round of boiled beef; at the 
lower a noble boiled leg of mutton, 
which might have disputed the prize 
with my Lord Somerville's legs, or the 
Duke of Bedford's legs, or any other 
cattle-fancier's, noble or ignoble. Be- 
low the boiled beef stood a fine piece of 
roast beef, no way disdaining its near 
proximity to one of the same family; and 
an equally good understanding seemed 
to prevail at the bottom of the table be- 
tween the boiled leg of mutton and a 
roasted quarter of lamb. These excel- 
lent articles, with a profusion of fine 
vegetables of different kinds, formed the 
savoury part of the feast ; for neither 
poultry, nor any sort of made-dishes, 
were deemed advisable at such a period 
as this ; not only on account of tne ad- 
ditional time it would have taken in pre- 
paring them, but also the delay which 
they would have caused in the carving. 


selves, but went about from room to 
room, to see that plenty and comfort 
prevailed in each. After sitting some 
time over venr excellent port and made 
wines, and all the fruits that the season 
afforded, we were invited to join our 
forces, and make a general muster — and 
now began the Horkey in all its attrac- 
tions, a scene every way worthy of the 
pen of Bums and tne pencil of Wilkie. 
The room in which we assembled was 
spacious, though not lofty, and was 
that part of the dwelling which is pe- 
culiarly known among farmers in tliis 
county, as well as the more northern 
ones, by the appellation of the house ; 
round tne walls benches were placed for 
the labourers and helpers, all aressed in 
clean smock-frocks ; among them my 
lord and the village butcher were treat- 
ed with peculiar marks of respect. At 
the end nearest to the door, some urchfos 
had edged themselves in, happy enough 
at being allowed, on any terms, to make 
their first appearance at a Eorkey; and 
at the upper end some of the wealthy 
farmers were content to take their 
places, quite satisfied with the sli^hrt 
distinction of drinking out of glass in- 
stead of horn, as the rank was f o r m er l y 
marked, at the tables of out* anCferftbrs, 
bj^thc salt in the middle, as a boundary; 
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nor did those who, in this instance, 
might be considered as sitting above it, 
shew any undue sense of superiority 
over the parties who were ranged be- 
low. Within this outer circle another 
was formed with chairs round a table of 
polished oak, which reflected the jovial 
laces of those who sat round it, wher- 
ever there was a spaee sufficiently clear 
from the huge flaggons of ale, an enor- 
mous bowl of punch, bottles, decanters, 
horns and glasses, with which its centre 
was covered. This inner circle con- 
sisted of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
raty, as far as any distinction of that 
kind could be said to exist in an assem- 
blage altogether so well behaved, so 
respectable, and so good-humoured. 
Among them was an artist and his wife 
from London, who had been brought as 
spectators under the auspices of my 
friend; and, to say the truth, as the gen- 
tleman had the reputation of being a 
genius, and the lady an authoress, 1 had 
some apprehensions that the simplicity 
and native wit of the conversation would 
be contaminated by the technicalities of 
art, or the cant of periodical criticism. 
Fortunately, however, the artist proved 
to be as modest as I have since found 
him to be ingenious, and the same love 
of nature which is exhibited in his 
works was now manifested in his si- 
lent, yet speaking enjoyment of the 
scene before him ; and more fortunately 
still, the lady had been brought up her- 
self in the country, and had contrived 
to cultivate her mind early in life, with- 
out impairing the simplicity of her man- 
ners. Next to her sat the wife of my 
friend, whose figure and carriage would 
have graced a drawing-room ; nor must 
my worthy friend himself be forgotten ; 
with one consent he was called upon 
to preside at this table, as he had done 
at the other, and he complied with his 
accustomed good humour ; but when 
he had taken his seat a few minutes',, 
he suddenly rose, crying out “ No, no 5 
I don’t like this, why we half of us turri 
our backs on some of the handsomest 
fellows in the room,” at the same, 
time pulling two or three of them for- 
ward in their smock-frocks, grinning 
from ear to ear. it was found, however, 
that no better arrangement could be 
made ; his objection was therefore over- 
ruled, he resumed his seat, wry lord, 
went round with u the flowing can,” 
and the vocal part of the amusement, 
commenced with a general chorus to 
the health of the mistress of the house. 


in the following strain, which I shall 
give in the rich Suffolk twang, which, 
throughout the whole evening, gave 
added raciness to the poetry of the dif- 
ferent songs : — 

“ Now harvist is indid, and supper is past, 

L*t *s drink to the mistress a fuil-flowing glass ; 
She be a good woman, she provide us good cheer. 
So here *s to her health, lads, and drink half your 
beer.” 

A graceful pause ensued, during which 
the swains most obediently followed 
my lord’s directions, and drank half 
their beer : they then proceeded through 
another stanza of good wishes and 
grateful acknowledgements, their mis- 
tress smiling most cordially upon them 
all the time, and then again paused, and 
made a finish of their draught. The 
next vocal performance was a solo by 
the village butcher, who gave us in no 
bad style Dibdin’s excellent song — 

“ When clouds obscure the labouring moon,** 

and as he quavered out the burthen of 
it— 

** Lash’d to the helm, when seas overwhelm, 

I think* on thee, my love,** 

1 could not refrain from lifting my glass 
to my lips in silent tribute to the me- 
mory of a man whose muse, prolific as 
she was chaste, has given fifteen hun- 
dred songs peculiarly to the wooden 
walls and thatched roofs of his native 
country ; nor, among them all, can one 
be found to raise a blush on the cheek 
of modesty, or one be read without ex- 
citing some patriotic, virtuous, or tender 
feeling. The butcher’s song of course 
deserved a full cup ; and immediately 
afterwards an undeniable reason for ano- 
ther was set forth in full chorus : — 

“ Here *s a health to the man of the house. 

The best good man in the land ; 

And he that dares this toast deny. 

Before his face I here defy, 

So take the glass in your hand.” 

A slight shade of sorrow spread itself 
over the countenance of the widowed 
mistress of the house, at the remem- 
brance of her husband, which this tri- 
bute awakened. She would not, how- 
ever, let it damp the cheerfulness of the 
scene, but smiled affectionately on her 
son-in-law, who succeeded to the com- 
pliment, and who seemed every way 
deserving both of his comfortable estar 
-blishment and his pretty wife. 

And now was the advice of Hamlet— 

“ suit the action to the word, and* the 
word to the action,” most admirably set 
forth in the next verse : — 
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•• Cbck your binMcW up to your cMn, 

Open your shoulders, and let it run In ; 

The more you drink the fuller your akin. 
Which nobody can deny.** 

During the time tn v lord was singing 
this verse to each of the party separately, 
which he did with as much inflexibility 
of muscle and monotony of tone as if 
he had been administering Custom- 
house oaths, he filled a brimming horn 
to him whom he was addressing, from 
a cann which he carried round the 
room with him, and custom required 
that this horn should be drunk off in 
the time that the verse was singing, or 
the remains of it thrown sans cMmonxe 
in the face of the tardy one who might 
be behind-hand. A bushel basket of 
nuts was now placed in the middle of 
the room ; the bumper toasts began to 
go merrily round — nuts and jokes were 
cracked in almost equal numbers, and 
the vocal performers congregating into 
one comer, and following their own 
taste in the selection of their songs, 
poured forth a variety of strains which, 
though not exactly such as would 

41 quite iet free 

The half- regain'd Eurydice,” 

had, I dare say, often produced an effect 
more consonant to tne wishes of the 
singers, in taking the * prison’d soul* of 
some favourite village maid a willing cap- 
tive, listening to them. One of these 
songs treated pf a certain Squire Marvell 

“ The pearl of this laud, and the pride of Skiidare,** 

but in what his particular excellence 
consisted I am not able to determine, as 
the performers, after singing all the same 
part, about forty stanzas, repeating any 
one that particularly struck their fancy 
twice over, as a proof of their admira- 
tion, came to a halt, their leader declar- 
ing that he had clean forgotten the other 
hajf, and we were forced to content our- 
selves with a song from the shepherd — 

44 Who chote a mournful muse. 

Soft pity to infuse,” 

and gave us an affecting ditty concern- 
ing two unfortunate lovyers , which he 
got through without taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, and was warmly joined, 
at the conclusion, by the woodman, 
who with wonderful energy of tone and 
gesticulation struck in with 
“ Then hard-hearted parents, for your own lakes. 
Mind and break not the bargains as your children 
make*.” 

This woodman, from the ease with 
which his spirits were excited, and the 
redundancy of action, and torrent of 



words in which 
selves, was 
by his companu 
upon his wiktty J 
the zeal that lighted it up i 
than usually exhtfanting toast i 
posed, and the even graceful 
into which he threw himself, as he 
waved his cup above his bead, pr e vious 
to draining it off, or sawed the air with 
his hand, in unison with the senti- 
ments, or melody of the songs,— 1 
could not help reflecting upon the 
different opinions which are entertained 
on the very same subjects by different 
persons. Had this man been in some 
fashionable circles, bis extravaganzas 
would have been laid to the account of 
genius; caught at, admired, and imi- 
tated, as delightful energy, and exqui- 
site originality ; in short, he would hare 
been a character : whilst among his 
village associates, all this waste of 
animal spirits, or intensity of existence, 
(for every thing is intense now-a-daya) 
only procured him the advantage of 
being deemed any thing but a con- 
jurer. He was now ever merely one 
figure that stood a little more forward 
than the rest ; for all were so far true to 
nature as to pourtray most faithfully the 
peculiarities of their respective employ- 
ments and habits. Hogarth himself 
could not indeed have desired a more 
fruitful field of contemplation for hh 
ever varying pencil. In one comer, as 
I have already said, were the musicians 
with their heads erect, and their eyes 
half-closed, that their attention might 
not be interrupted by the sight of wnat 
was going on, some with distended 
jaws, others with their lips ingeniously 
compressed at one comer so as to retain 
possession of their pipes ; in another 
comer, a rival band presented itself in 
the farmers, who occasionally favoured 
us with specimens of superior refine- 
ment, in songs culled from tlie ** Lady's 
Magazine/' and the “ Songster's De- 
light/’ wherein Bacchus and Venus, 
and all the long-neglected deities, once 
more put in their claims to notice. Ou 
the other side sat the females of the 
family, who skilfully chose that % ttm to 
hand about the refreshments, when, 
had they not been so employed, their 
modesty might have been put seaae- 
what to the blush by the amatory, com- 
plex ion of certain of the songs, the nm 
timenu of which Moore huisojfciihe 
Anacreon of our age* has hi mmmtk 
more than dress out with th it mfhsf 
classical elegance which has proUqitd 
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Mi *o> Tmiwrr i TiKan admission to. the 
^umoJfeftes and harp-stands of our 
dadies; though, iu their native 
simplicity they certainly vpould not 
haue > bean chosen by them, any. more 
than they were by the village matrons 
avhose smiles and unaffected good 
humour gave additional' relish to the 
eater and viands they kept distributing 
among ac. But it Was not the outer 
circle alone that furnished us with a 
display of broad humour and irresistible 
mirth : our own table presented at least 
as many subjects of interest — as many 
heads admirably contrasted to each 
other, and turned in every variety of 
profile and full face, and marked with as 
much comic originality of expression. 
To one young man nature had been 
somewhat cross-grained in features and 
figure, but had made him amends by 
giving him a line taste in music and a 
very tolerable voice ; and whilst he was 
exerting it for the good of the company, 

I was entertained to see his next neigh- 
bour, who was still worse favoured than 
himself, peering up into his face, and 
endeavouring to attract the notice of the 
company to that ugliness in the visage 
of another, which was exhibited to far 
greater perfection in his own. To this 
sort of caricature, however humorous, 
the countenance of the young artist, 
fraught as it was with intelligence and 
£ood feeling,, exhibited a very interest- 
ing contrast. He was absorbed in the 
scene before him, and scarcely ever 
took his glass from his eye, for ne was 
so short-sighted as to use one in addi- 
tion to his spectacles, and the very 
thing which in another might have ap- 
peared like affectation, only proved in 
him how little he was thinking of him- 
self. 4 ‘ I perceive, Sir,” said I, 44 you 
are quite satisfied with your evening's 
entertainment. It would make an ex- 
cellent subject for a. picture.” 44 Oh, 
Sir,” he exclaimed, 44 no painting 
could fix it, no acting could imitate it. 
Liston himself could not throw the va- 
cant wonder into his face which that 
fellow exhibits so exquisitely whilst he 
is listening to the song. Could Mathews 
screw up his mouth like the young 
man who is watching my lord pouring 
out the beer? And observe the exulting 
glance which the woodman casts 
wards his cup, now that it is filled 
again : could Emery shew any thing to 
equal it? No, Sir; ! never was so en- 
tertained before, for I never before saw 
so genuine a scene.” 

$ew Monthly Mag.— No. as?. 


We were, now treated with 

44 The fox he love* the low ground*. 

Hie' hare he lore* the hill, 

My Lord he love* his Leatiy, 

And Jock he loves his Gill. 

Gill boys Gill, fill hoys fill. 

My Lord he loves his Lead;/, 

And Jock be loves hi* Gill.** 

I need scarcely say that such an in- 
viting chorus called loudly for a full 
horn ; and song after song, and bumper 
after bumper, succeeded till midnight, 
when, according to ancient custom, just 
as the qlock gave warning for twelve, 
my lord arose, aud taking a couple of 
plates, went round among the guests to 
solicit largess ; which at such a time it 
may be imagined was bestowed with no 
•sparing hand. This sum was destined 
for a second treat among the labourers 
themselves, with their wives and chil- 
dren j and as soon as the whole was 
collected, my lord rushed out of the 
room, with all the rustics at his heels, 
an<j all the guests following him, into 
the fariu-yard at the front ot the house, 
where the harvest-moon w f as shining in 
full splendour, without a single cloud 
to cast a shadow over her 

44 round, unwrinkled face.’* 

There, ascending the wall v he and his 
followers literally shouted with all their 
might largess ! largess ! largess ! to the 
echoes, till they all wakened and 
answered them j and scJoth to say, if 
any passers-by were within a mile of the 
house, they must have heard with 
some astonishment, sounds so loud, so 
continuous, so discordant as to 

■ 44 Startle the dull ear of night,” 

and yet so divested of any thing but joy 
and exultation. The company around 
alT caught the feeling, many joined in 
the lengthened reverberating shouts, 
many more added peals of laughter to 
the stock of noise, the dog barked 
and flew about, and 44 bay’d the moon,” 
and, at last, mu Irrra himself was 
seized by one ot the stoutest of his 
’ train, arid carried round the yard, and 
back to the house? in triumph on his 
shoulders, with all the rest after him, 
like a pack of hounds in full cry ; and 
like good staunch dogs too, they all re- 
turned to the sport, with as much eager- 
ness as when they first set out. 

For iny part 1 thought it best to be 
44 merry and wise,” and therefore began 
to meditate a retreat, in which 1 was 
seconded by the artist, whom the cloud- 
less sky ana radiant moon had inspired 
Vol. XIV. S S 
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with an earnest longing for fresh air 
and a tranquil walk home. 

My friend, perceiving my intention, 
caugnt me by one arm and the artist by 
another, ana pointing to the window, 
where the moon-beams were playing 
among the honeysuckles, he raised his 
voice, and addressed us in the language 
of Bums, that very soul of song and 
merry-making. 

“ It i* tkt moon 1 I ken her horn, 

That's bllnkin in the lift sac hie, 

She shines sae bright to wyle us hame. 

But by my sooth she'll wait a wee 1 
Wha first shall rise to gang awa' 

A cuckold coward loon Is he ; 

Wha first beside his chair shall fh', 

He is the king among us three.** 

“ Ay, you may make this moon 
wait it you please,” said I, “ and you 
may be king if you please, but you will 
not object to my going before you, to 
clear the roads for your wife.” •• Yes I 
shall,” said he, " and so will she too, 
and every body else. You must stay 
and see the finish.” “ But what do 
you call the finish f" I inquired. “ Now 
tell me honestly, when will these good 
fellows think they have got enough?” 
** Why as to that they will soon be past 
giving an opinion and we certainly 
•hall not think of giving one for them 


till four or five o’clock $ they will tbcjq 
perhaps take a nap, but It must he i 
short one, for they all come agdih to 
breakfast at nine, and then at twelve 
they have a parting cup, by way of a 
settler “ And that settles it with me/* 
said I, “ that this shall be my partfajr 
glass.” Accordingly taking the sulvati- 
tage of the ladies* retiring, tq e^uip 
themselves for the ride home, 1 strife 
away with the artist. We soon lost the 
fumes of tobacco, ale, and punch, ht 
the sweets of a mild southern breexe, 
and found abundant matter for conver- 
sation, in eulogizing the hospitality, 
and unaffected good-humour of the 
family we had left, and recalling the 
drolleries we had witnessed ; whilst I 
more especially rejoiced to find that old 
Encash manners were not yet entirely 
banished from out the land, and de- 
lighted myself with thinking, that how- 
ever I might be disgusted with heartless 
profusion in London, and vulgar affec- 
tation in the country, I could at least 
console myself for it all, once a year, by 
seeing genuine enjoyment, and nature 
simplicity, added to propriety of man- 
ners, and the exercise of the best feel- 
ings of the heart, at a StJr#WK 
Horkey. 


ON THE OENItJS AND WRITINGS OF WORDSWORtH. 

Ifor chamiag H 4Mnt Phttowphy I 
Not fcfenh nor cabbed, u dull fool* suppoee^ 

But musical as is Apollo's lute ! — Milton, 


Blessings be on Mm and immortal praise. 

Who gave os nobler loves and nobler cares. 

The Pott who on earth hath made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! — Wordmoortk. 


Our readers will be disappointed if 
they expect to find in this article any of 
the usual flippancies of criticism. W ere 
we accustomed to employ them, its sub- 
ject would utterly confound us. Strange 
is their infatuation who can fancy that 
the merits of a great poet are subjected 
to their decision, and that they have any 
authority to pass judicial censures, or 
confer beneficent praises, on one of the 
divinest of intellects ! We shall attempt 
- to set forth the peculiar immunities and 
triumphs of Wordsworth's genius, not 
as critics, but as disciples.' To him our 
eulogy is nothing. But we would fain 
induce our readers to follow us “ where 
we have garnered up our hearts,” and 
would endeavour to remove those influ- 
ences by which malignity and prejudice 


have striven to deter them from seeking 
some of the holiest of those livingspringi 
of delight which poets have opened for 
their species. 

A minute discussion of Wo rdswo r th 's 
system will not be necessary to our de- 
sign. It is manifestly absurd to refer to 
it as a test of his poetical genius: When 
an author has given numerous creations 
to the world, he has furnished positive 
evidence of the nature and extent of his 
powers, which must preclude the neces- 
sity of deducing an opinion of them 
from the truth or falsehood of his theories. 
One noble imagination— one profound 
and affecting sentiment— or one new 
gleam cast on the inmost recesses of the 
soul, is more than a sufficient compen- 
sation for a thousand critical 4ms. 
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False doctrioes of taste can endure only 
lor a little season, but the productions of 
genius are “for all time.” Its discoveries 
cannot be lost — its images will not 
perish — its most delicate influences can- 
not be dissipated by the changes of times 
and of seasons. It may be a curious and 
interesting question, whether a poet la- 
boriously oudds up his fame with pur- 
pose and judgment, or, as has most 
falsely been said of Shakspeare, “grows 
immortal in his own despite;” but it 
cannot affect his highest claims to the 

f ratitude and admiration of the world, 
f Milton preferred Paradise Regained 
to Paradise Lost, does that strange 
mistake detract from our revering love ? 
What would be our feeling towards 
critics, who should venture to allude to 
it as a proof that his works were un- 
worthy of perusal, and decline an ex- 
amination of those works themselves on 
the ground that his perverse taste suf- 
ficiently proved his want of genius ? 
Yet this is the mode by which popular 
Reviewers have attempted to depreciate 
Wordsworth— 'they have argued from 
his theories to his poetry, instead of ex- 
amining the poetry itself— as if their 
reasoning was better than the fact m 
question, or as if one eternal image set 
up in the stateliest region of poesy, had 
not value to outweigh all the truths 
of criticism, pr . tp atone for all its 
errors ! 

Not only have Wordsworth's merits 
been improperly rested tm his; system, 
hut that system itself has been misrepre- 
sented with no common baseness. From 
some of the attacks directed against it, 
a reader might infer that k recommend- 
ed the choice of the meanest subjects, 
and their treatment in the meanest way ; 
and, that it not only represented poetry 
as fitly employed on things in them- 
selves low and trivial, but that it forbad 
the clustering any delicate fancies about 
them, or tb* >b*ddiog on them any re- 
conciling and softening lustre. Multi- 
tude^ indeed, have wondered as they 
read; not only that any persons should be 
deluded by its perverse insipidities, but 
that critics should waste their ridicule 
on ad author who resigned at once all 
pretensions to the poetic art. In reality. 


offence there is in the assertion or appli- 
cation of these positions. 

Some have supposed that by rejecting 
a diction as peculiar to poetry, Words- 
worth deniea to it those qualities which 
are its essence, and those “ harmonious 
numbers” which Us thoughts “volun- 
tarily move.” Were his language equi- 
vocal, which it is not, the slightest 
glance at his works would shew that he 
could have no design to exclude from it 
the stateliest imaginings, the most fe- 
licitous allusions, or the choicest and 
most varied music. He objected only 
to a peculiar phraseology — a certain 
hacknied strain of inversion— which had 
been set upas distinguishing poetry from 
prose, ana which, he contended, was 
equally fake in either. What is there 
otpemicious heresy in this, unless we 
make the crafty politician’s doctrine, 
that speech was given to man to con- 
ceal his thoughts, the great principle of 
poetry? If words are fit|y combined 
only to convey ideas to the mind, each 
word having a fixed meaning in itself, 
no different mode of collocation can 
be requisite when the noblest senti- 
ment is to be embodied, from that 
which is proper when the dryest fact 
is to be asserted. Each t#rm employ- 
ed by a poet has as determinate an 
o ffi ce- a s clearly means one thing as 
distinguished from all others — as a ma- 
thematician's scientific phrases. If a 
poet wishes lucidly to convey a grand 
picture to the mind, there can be no 
reason why he should resort to another 
mode of speech than that which he 
would employ is delivering the plainest 
narrative. He will, of course, use other 
and probably more beautiful words, 
because they properly belong to hk sub- 
ject; but he will not use any different 
order in their arrangement, because in 
both cases his immediate object is the 
same — the clear communication of his 
own idea to the mind of his reader. And 
this is true not only of the chief object 
of the passage, but of eyery hinted allu- 
sion, or nice shade of feeling, which may 
adorn iL If by “poetic cation” is in- 
tended the vivid expression of poetic 
thoughts, to annihilate it is to annihilate 
poetry; but if it meant’ certain oma- 


this calumniated system has only refer- , mental phrases and forms of language 


ence to the diction, and to the- subjects 
of poetry. It has merely taught, that 
the diction of poetry U not different; from 
that of prpse^and suggested that themes 
hitherto little dwelt op, ,were ,not un- 
suked. to the band’s divinest uses. . Let 
us briefly examine what ground of 


not necessary to such expression, it is, 
at best, but a splendid error. Felicity 
of language can never be other than the 
distinct expression qf felicitous thought. 
The only art of dictiqn in poetry, as in 
prose, is the nice bodying forth of each 
delicate vibration of the feelings, and 
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each soft shade of the images, in words 
which at once make ns conscious of 
^heir mo>t transient bcautv. At all 
eM.*ots, there wa> surely no offence in an 
indi\idual’s rejecting the aid of a stile 
regarded as poetic, and relying for his 
feme on the naked maiesty of his con- 
ceptions. The triumph is more signal 
when the Poet uses language as a mir- 
ror, clear, and itself invisible, to reflect 
his creations in their native hues, — than 
when he employs it as a stained and 
fallacious medium to exhibit its own 
varieties of tint, and to shew the objects 
which it partially reveals in its own pris- 
matic colouring. 

But it is said that the subjects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry are not in them- 
selves so lofty as those which his noblest 
predecessors have chosen. If this be 
true, and he has yet succeeded in dis- 
covering within them poetical affinities, 
or in shedding on them a new conse- 
cration, he does not surely deserve ill 
of his species. He has left all our old 
objects of veneration uninjured, and has 
enabled us to recognize new ones in the 
peaceful and familiar courses of our 
being. The question is not whether 
there are more august themes than those 
which he ha* treated, but whether these 
last have any interest, as seen in the 
light which he has cast around them. 
If they have, the benefits which he has 
conferred on humanity are more signal, 
and the triumph of nis own powers is 
more undivided and more pure, than if 
he had treated on subjects which we 
have been accustomed to revere. We 
are more indebted to one who opens 
to us a new and secluded pathway in 
the regions of fantasy with its own ver- 
dant inequalities ancf delicate overshad- 
ings of foliage, than if he had stepped 
majestically in the broad and beaten 
highway to swell the triumphant pro- 
cession of laurelled bards. Is it matter 
of accusation that a poet has opened 
visions of glory about the ordinary walks 
of life — that he has linked holiest asso- 
ciations to things which hitherto have 
been regarded without emotion — that 
he has made beauty “ a simple product 
of the common day ?” Shall he be de- 
nied the poetic faculty who without the 
attractions of story — without the blan- 
dishments of diction— -without even the 
aid of those associations which have en- 
crusted themselves around the oldest 
themes of the poet, has for many years 
excited the animosities of the most po- 
pular critics, and mingled the love and 


admiration of his geniu6 with the life- 
blood of hearts neither unreflecting nor 
ungentle ? 

But most of the subjects of Mr. 
Wordsworth, though not arrayed in any 
adventitious pomp, have a real and in- 
nate grandeur. True it is, that he 
moves not among the regalities, but 
among the humanities of his art. True 
it is, that his poetry does not “ make its 
bed and procreant cradle” in the 
jutting, frieze, cornice, or architrave” 
of the glorious edifices of human power. 
The universe, in its naked majesty, and 
man in the plain dignity of his nature, 
are his favourite themes. And is there 
no might, no glory, no sanctity in these? 
Earth has her own venerablenesses— her 
awful forests, which have darkened her 
hills for ages with tremendous gloom ; 
her mysterious springs pouring out ever- 
lasting waters from unsearchable re- 
cesses ; her wrecks of elemental con- 
tests ; her jagged rocks, monumental of 
an earlier world. The lowliest of her 
beauties has an antiquity beyond that 
of the pyramids. The evening breeze 
has the old sweetness which it shed 
over the fields of Canaan, when Isaac 
went out to meditate. The Nile swells 
with its rich waters towards the bul- 
rushes of Egypt, as when the infant Mo- 
ses nestled among them, watched by the 
sisterly love of Miriam. Zion’s hill 
has not passed away with its temple* 
nor lost its sanctity amidst the tumultu- 
ous changes around it, nor even by the 
accomplishment of that awful religion 
of types and symbols which once was 
enthroned on Us steeps. The sun to 
which the poet turns his eye is the 
same which shone over Thermopylae $ 
the wind to which he listens swept 
over Salamis, and scattered the arma- 
ments of Xerxes. Is a poet utterly 
deprived of fitting themes, to whom 
ocean, earth, and sky are open — who has 
an eye for the most evanescent of na- 
ture’s hues, and the most ethereal of 
her graces — who can “ live in the ram- 
how and play in the plighted clouds,” 
or send into our hearts the awful lone- 
liness of regious “ consecrate to eldest 
time ?” Is there nothing in man, con- 
sidered abstractedly froin the distinc- 
tions of this world — nothing in a being 
who is in the infency of an immortal 
life— -who is lackeyed by “ a thousand 
liveried angels”— who is even “ splendid 
in ashes and pompous in the graveV-^Ho 
awaken ideas of permanence, solemnity* 
and grandeur? Are there no themoi 
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sufficiently exalted for poetry in the 
mysteries of death and of life — in the 
desires and hopes which have their 
resting-place near the throne of the 
Sternal — in affections, strange and won- 
drous in their working, and unconquer-' 
able by time, or anguish, or destiny? 
How little comparatively of allusion is 
there even in Shakspeare, whose genius 
will not be regarded as rigid or austere, 
to other venerablenesse9 than those of 
the creation, and to qualities less com- 
mon than the human neart! The very 
luxuries which surround his lovers — the 
pensive sweetnesses which steal away 
the sting from his saddest catastrophes 
— «re drawn from man’s universal im- 
munities, and the eldest sympathies of 
the universe. The divinity which 
“ hedges his kings” is only humanity’s 
finer essence. Even his Lear is great 
only in intellectual might and in the 
terrible strangeness of his afflictions. 
While invested with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of his station, ne is froward, 
impatient, thankless — less than a child 
in his liberality and in his resentments ; 
but when he is cast abroad to seek a 
lodging with the owl and to endure the 
fury of the elements, and is only a poor 
and despised old man, the extenor crust 
which a life of prosperity had hardened 
over his soul is broken up by the vio- 
lence of his sorrows, his powers expand 
within his worn and wasted frame, 
his spirit awakens in its long-forgotten 
strength, and even in the wanderings 
of distraction gives hints of the pro- 
foundest philosophy, and manifests a 
real kingliness ot nature — a sweet and 
most affecting courtesy — of which there 
was no vestige in the days of his pride. 
The regality of Richard lies not in 
“ compliment extern” — the philosophy 
of Hamlet ha9 a princeliness above that 
of his rank — and the beauties of Imogen 
are shed into her soul only by the se- 
lectest influences of creation. 

The objects which have been usually 
regarded as the most poetical derive 
from the soul itself the far larger share 
of their poetical qualities. All their 
power to elevate, to delight, or to awe 
us, which does not arise from mere 
form, colour, .and proportion, is mani- 
festly drawn from the instincts common 
to the species. The affections have 
first consecrated all that they revere. 

“ Comice, frieze, jutting, or architrave,” 
are fit nestling-places for poetry, chiefly 
as they are the symbols of feelings of 
g r aa d c u r and duration in the hearts of 


Writings of Wordsworth . 

the beholders. A poet then who seeks 
at once for beauty and sublimity in 
their native home of the human soul— 
who resolves ** non sectari ritmlos sed pe- 
terefontes”— can hardly be accused with 
justice of rejecting the themes most 
worthy of a bard. His office is, indeed, 
more arduous than if he selected those 
subjects about which hallowing associ- 
ations have long clustered, and which 
other poets have already rendered sacred. 
But it he can discover new depths of 
affection in the soul — or throw new 
tinges of loveliness on objects hitherto 
common, he ought not to be despised in 
proportion to the severity of the work, 
and the absence of extrinsic aid! 
Wordsworth’s persons are not invested 
with antique robes, nor clad in the sym- 
bols of worldly pomp, but they arc 
“ apparelled in celestial light.” By his 
power “ the bare earth and mountains 
bare” are covered with an imaginative 
radiance more holy than that which old 
Greek poets shed over Olympus. The 
world, as consecrated by his poetic wis- 
dom, is an enchanted scene — redolent 
with sweet humanity, and vocal with 
" echoes from beyond the grave.’* 

We shall now attempt to express the 
reasons for our belief in Wordsworth’s 
genius, by first giving a few illustrations 
of his chief faculties, and then consider- 
ing them in their application to the uses 
of philosophical poetry. 

We allude first to the descriptive 
faculty, because though not the least 
popular, it is the lowest which Words- 
worth possesses. He shares it with 
many others, though few, we think, 
enjoy it in so eminent a degree. It is 
difficult, indeed, to select passages from 
his works which are merely descriptive; 
but those which approach nearest to por- 
traiture, and are least imbued with fan- 
tasy, are master-pieces in their kind. 
Take, for example, the following pic- 
ture of masses of vapour receding among 
the steepsand summits of the mountains, 
after a storm, beneath an azure sky ; 
the earlier part of which seems almost 
like another glimpse of Milton’s hea- 
ven ; and the conclusion of which im- 
presses us solemnly with the most awful 
visions of Hebrew prophecy : 

— " A step, 

A tingle step, which fired me from the tkirtt 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever teen 
By waking sente or by the dreaming soul— 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed. 

Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
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And •elf- withdrawn into a wondrous depth 
Far sinking into splendour — without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 

With alabaster domes and ailver spires; 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high. 
Uplifted: here serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars, illumination of all gems ! 

O *twas an unimaginable sight; 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and 
emerald tur£ 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confnsed, commingled, mutually inflamed. 
Molten together, and composing thus, 

Bach lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without namcv 
In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 
Of open court, an object like a throne 
Beneath a shining canopy of state 
Stood fix'd; and fix'd resemblances were seen 
To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance gloriAed ; 

Such as by Hebrew prophets were beheld 
In vision — forms uncouth of mightiest power, 
For admiration and mysterious awe 1" 

Excursion, B. It. 

Contrast with this the dedicate grade 
of the following picture, which repre- 
sents the white doe of Rylstone — that 
most beautiful of mysteries — on her 
Sabbath visit to the grave of her sainted 
lady:— 

“ Soft — the dusky trees between 
And down the path through the open green 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway where is found. 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very' house of God ; 

— Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding In serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 1 

A solitary Doe 1 

White is she as lily in June; 


, t ' It -,j|L iilJIijj.jJl Uj 

Of stone and ivy, and the spread 

Ofthedderist^yhead; 

Come jealous and forbWdlbg ‘cfflF, ' v '* "* f ' ; 
That doth die Mng stem !repc^ / ■ ■' >- i*>» 

And whore ao flower batfi Ugavh > , : t 


Her* are eyes serengjy bright, ‘ 

And on she moves — with pace h<W light! * J 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and t asst 7 1 ‘ 
The dewy turf, with flow ess bestrewn; ^ 

4nd in this wayisbe feint* till stb last ■ 7 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down; 

Gently as a weary wave - I 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died. 
Against an anchor'd vessel* side ; *' 

Even so, without distress, doth the • H 
Lie dowtn 4a peace, sad lovingly/' O 
JFStta Doetf&ytmmu, CmtU I. 


What, as mere description, can be 
more masterly than the following- pic- 
ture of the mountain solitude, a 

dog was found, after three month** 
watching by his master’s body — though 
the touches which send the feeling of 
deep loneliness into the soul, and the 
bold imagination which represents the 
huge recess as visited by elemental pre- 
sences, are produced by higher tfiap de- 
scriptive powers ? — ^ 

44 It was a cove, a huge recess, _ , T 

That keeps till June December* taow j ‘ ' 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent 4ara betow | ^ 

Far iutbe beaom of HpWtUyu, im i 

Remote from public road or dw^in^ v , , , 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; ■ 

From trace of human foot or band.’ *' ‘ > ‘ 

. i I ‘ 

There, sometimes does a leaping fish „ j 
Send through the Tarn * lonely cheer; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak , 

In symphony austere; 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloudy 
And mists that spread the flying shroq4» 

And sun-beams ; and the sounding blast. 
That, if it coaid, would hurry- past, 1 0 

But that enormous barrier binds it fiufc.*’ . 


And beauteous as the silver moon, 

When out of sight 1 the clouds art driven 
' And she is left klono id heaven ; '' 

Or like a ship some genate day 
la sunshine sailing .far away, , 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

♦ * * • 

Wkst faartnonkms pensive changes 
Wait upon her as ahe ranges 
Round and through this pile of state. 
Overthrown and desolate ! 

Now a step or two her way 
Is through space of open day. 

Where the enamour'd sunny tight 
Brightens her that urns so bright ; 

Now doth a delicate shadow fall. 

Falls upon her like a breath, 

. From some lofty arch or wall. 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory which she makes, — 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell 
With perfect cunning framed, ns well 


We must abstain from farther extatp- 
pies of the descriptive faculty, and ftffutfe 
to that far higher gift which WtmB- 
worth enjoys in his profound acquaint- 
ance with the sanctities -of the Msdul. 
He does not make os feel the Strength 
of the passions, by their Violent contests 
in a transient storm, but the measure- 
less depth of the afFections. when 
they are stillest and moat holy.y We 
often meet in his works with little pas- 
sages in which we seem almost to <qon- 
template the well-springs of 6ufe etno- 
tion and gentle pathos, and to see the 
old clefts in the Tock of litlihatiity 
whence they arise. In these 'tys may 
not rarely perceive the true ClpriiCnts of 
tales of the purest sentiiriehV dpi most 
genuine tragedies. No poet hai/ &6pe 
such justice to the depth itidthr^fid- 
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ness of maternal Jove. What, for in- 
stance, can^be’ more tear-movlng than 
these exclamations of a' mother, who 
for seven years hasi heard no tidings of 
an orilyfefmdy abamd curing the false ^stay 
of a pride tVhich ever doe9 unholy vio- 
lence to the sufferer ?— 

“ Kfglccl roe 1 bo* I suffer'd leaf 
From Shat 111 thought ; and * being blind* 
Said*.*? Pride shall help mt in my wrong; 

Kind mother bare I been, aa kind 
As ever breathed aad that is true ; 

I*re wet my path with tears like dew, 
fW te apfe if for him whea no ane knew. 

My son, if thou be hurahted, poor. 

Hopeless oi honour, or of gala,' 

Oh ! do not dread thy mother’s door; 
i Think not of me with grief or pain : 

I now can see with better eyes ; 

' M And worldly grandeur I deVpise, 

■ i And fortune with her gifts aad: lies.** 

f How- grand and fearful are the follow- 
ing conjectures of her agony I — • 

49 Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maim'd, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
, Inherited the laonfe den; 

Or hast been, summon'd to the deep, 
v Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.’* 

And how triumphant does the great 
instinct appear in its vanquishing even 
the dread of mortal chilness— asking 
and looking for spectres — and con- 
cluding that their appearance is not 
possible, because they come not to its 
intense cravings : — 

** I look for ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me : *tis falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 

For surely then I should have sight 
Of bim I wait for day and night. 

With love and longings infinite.** 

Of the same class is the poem on the 
death of a noble youth, who fell in at- 
tempting to bound over a chasm of the 
Wharf, and left his mother childless.— 
WTiai a volume of thought is there in 
thp little stanzas which follow 

M If for a lover the lady.wept, 

A solace she might bonresr 
From death, and from the passion of death,— 
Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day. 

Which was to be to-morrow : 

Her hope was a farther-looking hope, 

And her** it a mother’s sorrow ! 


itseU thus becomes a passion to .one 
whom it has bereaved ; or the waters 
which flowed over the object of once 
happy- love* become a solace to the 
mounter, who nurses holy visions by 
their side. But an instinct which has 
pone of that tendency to go beyond 
itself, when its only object is lost, has 
no earthly relief, but is left utterly deso- 
late. The hope of a lover looks chiefly 
to a single point of time as its goal 
that of a mother is spread equally over 
existence, and when cut down, at once 
the blossoming expectations of a whole 
life are withered for ever. 

Can any thing be more true or intense 
than the following description of re- 
morse, rejecting the phantoms of super- 
stitious horror as powerless, and repre- 
senting lovely and uncomplaining forms 
of those whose memories the sufferer 
had dishonoured by his errors, casting 
their silent looks perpetually upon him : 

“ Feebly mat they have felt 

Whs, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. BetnOtfnl regards 
Were turn’d cm me— die face of her I lowed; 

The wife and mother pitifolly fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable!" 

We will give but one short passage 
more to shew the depth- of Words- 
worth's insight into our nature — but it 
is a passage which we think unequalled 
in its kind in the compass of poetry. 
Never surely was such a glimpse of 
beatific vision opened amidst mortal af- 
fliction ; such an elevation given to 
seeming weakness ; such consolation 
ascribed to bereaved love by the very 
heightening of its own intensities. The 
poet contends, that those whom we re- 
gard as dying broken-hearted for the loss 
of friends, do not really perish through 
despair; but have suen vivid prospects 
of heaven, and such a present sense 
that those who have been taken from 
them are waiting for them there, that 
they wear themselves away in longings 
after the reality, and so hasten to enjoy 
it: — 

■ — “ Fall oft- the innocent sufferer seed 

Too clearly; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realise the vision with intense 
And overconstant yearning — there— there ties 
The excess by which the balance is destroy *d. 

Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh. 


Here we are made to feel not only the 
vastness of maternal affection, but its 
differenqe from that of lovers. The last, 
being ^ passion, bas a tendency to grasp 
and cling to objects which may sustain 
it, and thus fixes even on those things 
wh^ch have swallowed its hopes, aim 
draws them into its likeness. Dcaui 


Death 
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This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs. 
Though inconceivably endow'd, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To extasy ; and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of timiHem desires." 

But the imaginative faculty is that 
with which Wordsworth is most emi- 
nently gifted. As the term imasina- 
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Tioir is often very loosely employed, it 
will be necessary for us here to state as 
clearly as possible our idea of its mean- 
ing. In our sense, it is that power by 
which the spiritualities qf our nature and 
the sensible images derived from the mate- 
rial universe are commingled at the will of 
the possessor. It has thus a two-fold 
operation — the bodying forth of feelings, 
sentiments, and ideas, in beautiful and 
majestic forms, and giving to them 
local habitations ; and the informing 
the colours and the shapes of mat- 
ter with the properties of the soul. 
The first of tnese workings of the fa- 
culty supplies the highest excellences 
of tne orator, and of the philosophic 
hard. When Sophocles represents the 
eternal laws of morality as “ produced 
in the pure regions of celestial air — 
having the Olympian alone for their 
parent — as not subject to be touched by 
the decays of man’s mortal nature, or to 
be shaded by oblivion — for the divinity 
is mighty within them, and waxes not 
old:”* it is this which half gives to them 
a majestic personality, and dimly figures 
out their attributes. By the same pro- 
cess, (he imaginative faculty, aiming at 
results less sublime but more definite 
and complete, gave individual shape tp 
loves, graces, and affections, and en- 
dowed them with the breath of life. By 
this process, it shades over the sorrows 
which it describes by the beauties and 
the graces of nature, and tinges with 
gentle colouring the very language of 
affliction. In the secona mode of its 
operation, on the other hand, it moves 
over the universe like the spirit of God 
,on the face of the waters, and peoples it 
,witli glorious shapes, as in tne Greek 
mythology, or sheds on it a consecrating 
radiance, and imparts to it an intense 
sympathy, as in the poems of these 
more reflective days. Although a har- 
monizing faculty, it can by tne law of 
its essence only act on things which 
have an inherent likeness. It brings 
out the secret affinities of its objects ; 

* This passage-one* of the noblest in- 
stances of the moral sublime— is from the 
Theban (Edipus, where it is uttered by the 
Chorus on some of the profane scoffs of the 
fated Iocasta : 

N 6 [wi 

oils 7 * sp&i’tav 5 * cudtga 
f t€KVU>d*vUs' ''QhvfJLXOS 
Tlalrjg /j.6vos, vip dvald 
dvigw v toucUv, 

Mljv iro7e \ada KalaKoipdtrtt. 

Mlyms to rdrois fredr, 

OtfW yngdeKti, 


•but it cannot Combine thii^t. which rm 
tore has not prepared for union,, beau*** 
it does not add# but transfuses. Hence 
there can be no wild incongruity, no 
splendid confusion in its works. Those 
which are commonly regarded as its 
productions in the metaphorical ap*>yhfd 
of “ Irish eloquence,” are their very re- 
verse, and may serve by centrist to ex- 
plain its realities. The highest and 
purest of its efforts are when the in- 
tensest elements of the human soul are 
mingled inseparably with the vastest 
majesties of the universe as where 
Lear identifies his age with that of the 
heaveiis, and calls on them to avenge 
his wrongs by their community of lot; 
and where Timon “ fixes his, everlast- 
ing mansion upon the beached shore of 
the salt flood,” that “ once a day with 
its embossed froth the turbulent stirgf 
may cover him,” scorning human ie^rs, 
but* desiring the vast ocean for his eter- 
nal mourner! j . 

Of this transfusing and reconciling 
faculty-^-whether its office be to <l cloatn 
upon,*’ or to spiritualize — Mr. Words- 
worth i?, in the highest degree, master. 
Of this abundant proofs will be found 
in the latter portion of this article; at pre- 
■sent we will only give a few exarhples. 
The first of these is one of the grandest 
instances of noble daring, completely 
Successful, which poetry exhibits. After 
a magnificent picture of a single yew- 
tree, aWd a fine allusion to its readirfess 
to furnish spears for old battles,, the 
poet proceeds : . . 

* u But worthier of -note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrewd&ie, 

Join'd in 'one solemn and capacious grow'; 

.Huge trunks!— rand, each particular trtorit a 
growth * 

Of intertwisted fibres serpen ti ne, * 

s UpcatUng, and inTuteratciyoonrolrsd,-- • 

Not uninformed by faMatp aniUdoju 
( That threaten the prqfaaef — pi pillar* d shadi 
Upon whose grassless floor of red -brown hah, 

By sfieddihgs from thepfmng’ umbrage t h tgei i * 
Perennially — -beneath when saMtfeaof • . * 

Of boughs, as -tf for festal purptm dack'd 
By MHrqaicmg berries, ghostly shapes 
May meet ah noon-tide — Fear and trrmbbngjfepc. 
Silence wad Foresight* — Death the Skeleton * 

And Time the Shadow — there to celebrate. 

As in a natural temple spatter’d o’er ^ 

With altars undisturb’d of t^o^sy stQn^ 

United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain'flobd' 
Murmuring from Oiamarara’s hnmast^gnmJ* 

Let the* reader. When thatTiflt glow 
of intuitive admiration which this pas- 
sage cannot fail to inspire is past; look 
back on the ’ exquisite gttoddtitons by 
which it naturally J>roceeds frOnfc ^iteere 
description to, the sublime peri s o ift fk a h 
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tion of ihc most awful abstractions, and 
the union of their fearful shapes in 
strange worship, or in listening to the 
deepest of nature’s voices. The first 
-lines — interspersed indeed with epithets 
drawn from the operations of mind, and 
therefore giving them an imaginative 
tinge — are, for the most part, a mere 
picture of the august brotherhood of 
trees, though their very sound is in 
more august accordance with their 
theme than most of the examples 
usually produced of “ echoes to the 
sense.” Having completely set before 
us the image of the scene, the poet be- 
gins that enchantment by whicn it is to 
be converted into a fitting temple for 
the noontide spectres of Death and 
Time, by the general intimation that it is 
“ not uninformed by fantasy and looks 
that threaten the profane” — then by 
the mere epithet pillared gives us the 
more particular feeling of a fane — then, 
by reference to the actual circumstances 
ofthegrasslcss floor of red-brown hue, 
preserves to us the peculiar features of 
the scene which thus he is hallowing — 
and at last gives to the roof and its ber- 
ries a strange air of unrejoicing festh 
\rity — until wc arc prepared for the in- 
troduction of the phantasms, and feci 
that the scene could be fitted to no less 
tremendous a conclave. The place, 
without losing one of its individual 
features, is decked for the reception of 
these noon-tide shades, and we are pre- 
pared to muse on them with unshrink- 
ing eyes. How by a less adventurous 
but not less delightful process, does the 
poet impart to an evening scene on the 
Thames at Richmond, the serenity of 
his own heart, and tinge it with softest 
and saddest hues of the fancy and the 
affections ! The verses have all the rich- 
ness of Collins, to whom they allude, 
and breathe a more profound and uni- 
versal sentiment than is found in his 
sky-tinctured poetry. 

4 ‘ How richly glow* the water’s breast 
JJcfore us tinged with evening hues, 

While, facing thus the crimson west, 

The boat her silent course pursue* ! 

And see how dark the backward stream ! 

A little moment past so smiling ! 

And still perchance, with faithless gleam, 

Some other loiterer beguiling. 

Such views the youthful bard allure ; 

Hut, heedless of the following gloom, 

He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

And let him nurse life fond deceit, 

And what if be must die >u sorrow ! 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow? 
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Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 

O Thames ! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 

As now, fair river ! come to me. 

O glide, fair stream ! for ever so, 

Thy quiet soul on all bestowing. 

Till all our minds for ever flow. 

As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought ! — Yet he as now thou art. 

That in thy waters may be seen 
The image of a poet’s heart. 

How bright, haw solemn, how serene 1 

The following delicious sonnet, in- 
spired by the same scene, is one of 
tne latest effusions of its author. We 
do not here quote it on account of 
its sweet and intense recollection of 
one of the divinest of poets — nor 
of the fine unbroken ligament by 
which the harmony listened to by the 
later bard is connected with that which 
the earlier drank in, by the lineage or 
the songsters who keep up the old ra- 
vishment — but of that imaginative 
power, by which a sacredness \s im- 
parted to the place and to the birds, as 
though they performed unresting wor- 
ship m the most glorious of cathedrals. 

** Fame tells of groves from England far away — * 
Groves that inspire the nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatch’d, her ever-varying lay ; 

Such bold report I venture to gainsay : 

Tor I have heard the choir of Richmond-h ill 
■Ch&mting with i*<kfattg*bU bill ; 

While 1 bethought me of a distant day ; 

When, haply under shade of that same wood, 

And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 
Plied steadily between those willowy shores. 

The tweet-soul’d Poet of the Seasons stood — 
listening, and listening long, in rapturous mood. 
Ye heatenif birds 1 to your progenitors. 

The following “Thought of a Briton 
ou the subjugation of, Switzerland,” has 
an elemental grandeur imbued with the 
ip tensest sentiment, which places it 
among the highest efforts of the ima- 
ginative faculty. 

*• Two voices are there; one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rgoice, 

They were thy chosen music. Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against liim; but hast vainly striven. 
Thou from thine Alpine holds at length art driven. 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 

Then cleave, O cleave, to that which still is left ; 
For, high-soul’d maid, what sorrow would it be. 
That mountain- floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee 


* Wallachia is the country alluded to. 
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We have thus feebly attempted to temptation, by their aid, on the external 
give some glimpse into the essence of universe — human life — individual eba- 
Wordswortn's powers — of his skill in racter — the vicissitudes of individual 
delineating the fojms of creation — of his fortune — society at large— and the pro- 
insight into t,he spirit of man — and of spects of the species — we shall next pro- 
his imaginative faculty. How he ha9 ap- ceed more particularly to examine, 
plied these gifts to philosophical poetry, T. N. T. 

and what are the results of his con- [To he concluded in our we.r/.} 

- ' ■ ! I- /!ip 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF M. DE CONDORCET. BY MADAME SHAR'D. 


, The following interesting particulars 
are extracted from a work, of which 
only very few copies have been printed 
for the purpose of being presented to 
friends. Respecting the work itself, the 
aqthoress wisnes nothing more to be 
known than this: — Immediately after 
the death of M. Suard, one of his inti- 
mate friends, M. Garat, a member of 
the Institute of France, undertook to 
prepare fpr publication Memoirs of his 
life, character, and writings.* Suard’s 
widow, a sister of the late celebrated 
bookseller, Panckouke, and well known 
herself as a writer of talents and feeling, 
gave her assent. She was, however, by 
no means pleased with such fragments 
of M. Garat’s work as were submitted 
to her inspection j and this avowed dis- 
satisfaction seems to have interrupted 
farther communications, or at least to 
have made them more rare. This mis- 
understanding probably originated in 
difference of opinion concerning men 
and things connected with the revolu- 
tion. The lady speedily resolved to 
apprise the friends of her deceased hus- 
band, that she neither sanctioned nor 
thought well of the picture of him 
whicn M. Garat was delineating, but 
that she would herself attempt to paint 
the amiable character and mild virtues 
of the man to whom she was indebted 
for all the happiness of her life, and the 
recollection of whom can alone cheer 
and embellish the remainder of her days. 
Admitting even that instead of bearing 
the title of Essais de Mimoires de M. 
Suard (322 pp. 12mo.) a great part of 
the work ougnt rather, in the opinion of 
some of its readers, to be called M&noires, 
or Souvenirs de Madame Suard, still this 
circumstance cannot detract from its 
intrinsic value ; and no feeling heart can 
remain unmoved by the impressive por- 
traiture of a pair possessing extraordinary 


• Since published under the title of Me - 
moires historiques sur la Fie de Mr . Suard , 
sur Ecrits el sur le 1 8 me Steele, par D , J. 
Garat. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1830. 


qualities of mind and hearty and infinite- 
ly blest in each other in adversity As 
well as prosperity. Contemporary history 
will not pass over various episodes of 
these Memoirs, one of which, perhaps 
the most remarkable of them, is sut>- 
joined. 

In the summer of 17{H, M. Shard 
and his wife resided at a country-house 
which they possessed at Fonten*!, near 
Paris. We had spent a few days m 
Paris, says Madame Suard, and on obr 
return were informed that a man of 
strange appearance, in parrtaloortS 1 , 
a shabby cap and a long heard, hod 
called twice at Fontenai, tod was 
trcmely disappointed at otrr absence. 
Next morning our maid-servant entered 
my room in mat alarm. “ Madame/* 
cried she, “a hideous fellow, with a pro- 
digious beard, has just calked, arid I 
have conducted him to M. Suard.” 

I immediately suspected that it might 
be some proscribed person, in quest of 
an asylum and protection, but took 
good care to conceal this conjecture 
from the maid, who was a patriot. Oft 
the other hand, I laughed at her feftr df 
the stranger’s long beard, and sa idy-hfe 
was no doubt a messenger sent hpon 
some errand or other by one off dqr ac- 
quaintance. She left the fdetn, and 
presently M. Suard entered and ‘hastily 
desired me to give him the keys of die 
meat-safe and the wine, and some sriaC 
“ Good God ! what is the matter/ #ty 
dear ?” said I, handing to trim What he 
asked for. “ You shall know sill/?* ire- 
lied he, as hastily as before, “ birt atirir 
ere, you must not come up etaifft/’ 
Such a prohibition was mrite new u> 
me, and ne immediately added, ‘•♦'You 
wiH remain below— won't you 
“ Certainly I will,” replied I, thoroughly 
convinced of his kind intentions. TWo 
hours elapsed before I again saw M. Sw- 
ard. I had meanwhile risen, and army 
room had two windows, one of which 
looked towards the door of ! tfce barn- 


yard, I observed a man «goft% *wty, 
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dad though l COS# only see his back, him during the day, and had appointed 
etiM h‘w gait and figure excited my pro- him to cal] again at our house at dusk in 
foitfid pi<y. He was feeling, without the evening. 

turpiog round, in both his coat pockets He had asked M. Suard whether he 
for something that he did not find, could afford him an asylum. M. Suard 
Wlpen/hq was gone, M. Suard came replied, that he would cheerfully sacri- 
and informed me that it wa9 our old in* fice his own life for him, but that he 
timate friend M. de Condorcet. How could not dispose of mine; he would 
heartily did I rejoice that 1 had not speak to me, though he was sure that 
been the first who saw him! An in- my sentiments would correspond with 
voluntary exclamation of horror would his. Condofcet answered, “ That I am 
hay<? escaped me at his altered condi- perfectly convinced of.” “ But,” ob- 
tion; it would have betrayed him, and served M. Suard, “we live in a very 
plunged me into inexpressible distress, bad commune , and if you were to remain 
Apprehensive lest, as a proscribed per- here, you would yourself be exposed to 
son, be should bring trouble or even the greatest danger, for we have but 
danger upon a generous wife who had one maid-servant, and her we cannot 
afforded him an asylum and wished to depend upon : stilt I hope, w ithout risk 
detain him, he had Quitted her in spite either to you or to my wife, to be able 
of her entreaties. The man who was to lodge you for one night. I ihall now 
QOpQi beloved by all who knew him, go immediately to Pans to see some of 
yvhoyv^s distinguished by the epithet of our old friends, and if possible to pro- 
file aood> the kind, , and who had moved cute a passport for you. Return at 
ip the I highest circles, had for three eight o'clock this evening, when the 
4ay$ ( r^ndured' hunger and thirst, and maid shall be out of the way ; we will 
pe, other bed than the quarries find you accommodation for the night, 
tqjjfl tit* aide of the road to Fontenai : and then, provided with a passport, you 
pterehe had been wounded by the fall- will be able to go whither you think 
ingof^stoue upon his leg, and with- proper.” 

OMt passport he durst not shew himself He acknowledged to M. Suard, thdt 
any where except at our house. His he apprehended most danger in the early 
static# could not but move me to the part of the day, but was less concerned 
bqttom. rptf my heart, and all that had about the evening. He did not dissem- 
for some , , rime past alienated us from ble the pain which he felt on account 
Other was instantly forgotten.* of the course of public affairs and the 
:Tfve unparalleled friendship alone, which afate of the party to which his ambi- 
ibr sixteen years had embellished my tious hopes had induced him to attach 
Jiferaud had surpassed almost every himself; and I have it in my power to 
idea that; I could Form of this conneo- affirm that he was certainly not the au- 
tioe, was now present to my remem- thor of the scandalous papers against 
braftee* the King, which appeared in a periodi- 

M. Suard had furnished him with cal publication of the time, subscribed 
a plentiful meal and a supply of with bis name. He had indeed per- 
snuff, which bad lately become an in- milted the publisher to use his name, 
dispensable necessary to him, I had but this man had abused that liberty in 
given a packet of the latter to M. Suard, the most unw arrantable manner, 
and was extremely vexed to find this M. Suard walked to Paris and return- 
very packet lying upon the ifloor as I ©d much fatigued, but in high spirits, 
passed through the hall. This was because Cabanis, the physician, had 
what he lm! missed before he opened procured him a passport. My joy was 
4he door of the* court-yard; and I atq equal to his. Vr e gave our servant per- 
convinced that it was this unlucky ac- mission to go out till ten o'clock, and 
ddent, which induced him to go to the fastened the door of the staircase iead- 
public-bouse at Glamart in hopes of oh" mg to our apartments, so that there was 
tabling snuff, for he could not want no other way to them than through the 
.Other refreshments after the breakfast garden. 

which he had taken. M. Suard had Condorcet was acquainted with this 
^so gbcen him , some * Uneo for ,hh arrangement : it jvvas intended that he 
wounded leg, and a Horace to amuae should sleep on the sofa in the hall, 
‘ .Tir t vMo -stitt — pr~r tt - 1 — * — r: — whither provisions', wine, linen, snuff, 
,, r u, it -uus ; tbe msoWrioni which had ca- and whatever else he could wapt were 
* well,** M- Gafat, carried. I told M. Suard that, as there 
from the Suard family. was danger, (for the municipal officers 
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might appear, and thep we shpuld alt 
three have been lost,) 1 would share it 
and see the poor fugitive also ; certain 
that my sincere pity would give him 
pleasure. M.Suard assented; but we 
waited for him in vain till ten o’clock. 
We thought it probable that he might 
be gone to Auteuil, where his wife and 
daughter resided ; but on our paying a 
visit in the evening of the next day to a 
neighbour, he asked those about him, 
among whom was M. Suard, whether 
they nad heard that the person found 
dead that morning in the pri&on of 
Bourg-la-Reine was supposed to be M. 
de Condorcet ? M. Suard was thunder- 
struck* “ Pray, Sir,” said he, “speak 
softly, that my wife may not hear you, 
and tell me what you know of the 
aflair.” He then related that on the 
preceding day, a stranger had entered 
the pubnc-housc at Clamart (near Fon- 
tenai) and asked for eggs; shortly after- 
wards some municipal officers arrived, 
and being struck by his dress, they en- 
quired who he was, whither he was 
going, and insisted on the production 
of his papers. As his answers betrayed 
embarrassment and he had no passport 
to exhibit, they declared that they 
would take him to Bourg4a*Reme ; but 
being unable to walk, he was conveyed 
thither in a cart, and found dead next 
morning in the prison. His shirt, of 
very fine linen, was marked with the 
letter C, and in his pockets was found 
some money and a Horace. These cir- 
cumstances placed the matter beyond 
all doubt. The news of his deplorable 
fate, when afterwards communicated to 
ine, cost me many bitter tears. 

I shall here take the liberty of intro- 
ducing a portrait of M. Condorcet, 
which I sketched long before the revo- 
lution, and in which not one quality or 
virtue is ascribed to him that he did 
not actually possess. Whilst residing 
in the country, soon after I had become 
acquainted with this philosopher, whose . 
conversation was highly interesting to 
me, I wrote as follows to M. Suard : — 

“ My philosopher often convinces me 
of the truth oi a sentiment which he 
yesterday uttered, namely, that we be- 
come better in the society of a good 
man. We feel indeed good and happy 
in the proximity of the mild and kindly 
virtues. It seems as though they com- 
municated to those around them some- 
thing of their characteristic serenity. 
All petty passions are silenced, sorrow 
is alleviated, and the soul feels peace 
and content in their converse. This 
impression I have many times experi- 


enced in. the company of owur wortfcre 
friend, Condorcet. The pleasure whicn 
I receive from it, does not spring so 
much from that luxuriance of idem 
whiph at the same time embraces the 
natural and moral sciences, a ad wbstt 
ever belongs to fancy and taste*; neither 
does it result from that penetration and 
sagacity which detect trip whole man 
from a single word that escapes him ; 
while on toe other hand he is blind to 
all the defects of those who are dear to 
his heart. The pleasure which his 
society affords me, arises from the feel- 
ing of his steadfast and imariable kind- 
ness, which may he compared with a 
copious spring, that is constantly flow- 
ing without ever being exhausted j it 
proceeds from that friendly attention 
which anticipates every, wish and is the 
more gratifying, because from the com- 
plete forgetfulness of self, it has not the 
slightest appearance of a sacrifice ; from 
the affectionate indulgence which en- 
courages us to expose to him a hundred, 
little foibles, which he pities as if lie 
shared them with us; from that sub-, 
lime simplicity which seems not even to 
suspect the admiration awakened by his 
virtues and the astonishment excited by 
the capacity and superiority of hisuq;. 
derstanding; from that natural qonjfe-. 
sceqsion, which, even when interesting 
itself in the most trivial things^,, Joa^ 
none of its characteristic greatness $ it, 
arises from that perfect composure re- 
specting every thing that concerns hin*^ 
self alone, whereas he is roused into, 
the utmost activity whenever misfortune 
or friendship claims his aid ; from that 
pure philanthropy, which is ever ready, 
to exert all its energies and to mako;jtny 
sacrifice, even of its own reputation r 
from that utter indifference to person^ 
wrongs, while the least injustice iptyO* 
to the objects of his love kindles in him 
a zegl which one would not suppose to. 
be compatible with the natural mildness 
of his disposition}, and the excess of 


* Condorcet was an enthusiastic admitec 
of Voltaire’s genius, and could repeat without < 
in error fifty verses of his tragedies after, 
hearing them once recited. , Pn 

f In conversing with women he WOftWn 
talk about ribbons and lace, as readily Mi., 
upon metaphysics and history with men. -, ini 
} 1 really think that in this point he wa$ ; , 
never equalled. People might say whatever < 
they pleased of him, he remained perfectly, 
indifferent; but he became a lion when the ;i 
principles or persons of his friends were at- lt 
tackea. He was particularly attached t*no 
more than four or five, Messrs. Turgot and - } 
D’Alembert, the Duchess d’Anville and us. 
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which • could not have been excused one of the tenderdst affections of my. 
bf his friends thehi selves, except be- heart. But what Would one not forgive 
cause it was in him the excess of a so happy a combination mildness,, 
virtue. In the space of twelve years I generosityf, kindness — of virtues so na- 
have known him to be guilty of hut one tural, that the respect due to them is 
great injustice of this ‘ kind •, which absorbed in the love which they in- 
pained me much* because it wounded spire \ n 


LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 

BY M. SAY. 

letter in. whole of the obstacles by which pro- 

Sir, duction is impeded. Manyoftheseim- 

We have hitherto founded our discus- pediments will be discovered gradually 
sions upon the supposition of an inde- during the progress of the science of 
fiuite liberty, allowing a nation to carry political economy ; others, perhaps, 
to the utmost extent production of every will never be ascertained, but many of 
description ; and it appears to me that I great influence may already be observed,- 
have proved that if this hypothesis could either in the natural or political order of 
be realized, a nation so circumstanced things. 

Would be able to purchase all its produc- In the natural order, the production 
tions. From this faculty and from the of alimentary commodities is more 
natural and perpetual desire of men to rigidly limited than that of furniture 
ameliorate their condition, an infinite, and clothing. Although mankind stands 
multiplication of individuals and of in need of a much greater quantity, in 
gratifications would infallibly arise. weight and value, of alimentary goods 

But the course of events is different, than of all other sorts of produce to- 
Nature and the abuses of social order gether, yet commodities of this descrip- 
have set limits to this faculty of produc- tion cannot be brought from any con- 
tion ; and the examination of those siderable distance, for they are difficult 
limits, by leading us back into the ex- to transport, and the care of them is ex- 9 
isting world, will serve to prove the pensive. As to those which may grow 
truth of the doctrine established in my upon the territory of a nation, they are 
treatise on political economy, that the confined within boundaries, which the 
obstacles to production arc the real im- improvement of agriculture and increase 
pediments to the sale and disposal of of capitals engaged therein may certainly 
produce. extend J, but which will always be sure 

I do not pretend to point out the to exist. Arthur Young thinks that 


* This alludes to his attack on M. Neckar, from which none of his friends could dissuade 
him, though at all other times he was ready to do whatever they desired. On this 
occasion M. de Condorcet advocated Turgot*s cause against M. Neckar, and he was the 
more vehement, because he was more attached to the person of M. Turgot than to 
his political principles. It was after this attack that D'Alembert gave him the appella- 
tion of U mouton enragt — the mad sheep. It was D'Alembert too who first called him, on 
account of the extraordinary habitual serenity of his temper—" a volcano covered with 
snow." 

f He had but few personal wants, and gave away almost all that he possessed. 

X The principal obstacles to agricultural improvement in France are, first, the residence 
of the rich proprietors and great capitalists in towns, and particularly in an immense capi- 
tal : they cannot acquire a knowledge of the ameliorations in which their capitals might be 
employed ; nor can they watch over the application of those funds so as to obtain a corre- 
sponding increase of income. Secondly, it would be in vain for any particular secluded 
canton to double its produce : it can now scarcely get rid of what it already produces, for 
want of good cross roads, and industrious neighbouring towns. Industrious towns con- 
sume rural produce, and fabricate in exchange articles of manufacture, which containing 
greater value in a less compass can be carried to a greater distance. This is the principal 
impediment to the increase of French agriculture. The multiplication of small navigable 
canals, and good cross-roads well maintained, would greatly augment the value of rural 
produce. But these objects would require local administrations chosen by the inhabitants, 
and intent only on the good of the country. The markets exist, but nothing is dpne to se- 
cure the benefit of them, magistrates chosen |n the interest of the central authority, 
become almost invariably fiscal or political 'ifjwro, or, what is still worse, agents of police. 
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France docs not produce more tfian half 
the alimentary produce which she is 
capable of producing. Suppose he i* 
right in this ; suppose even that with a 
more perfect agricultural system, France 
were to obtain double her present quan- 
tity of rural produce* without employing 
more agricultural labourers*, she would, 
then possess 45 millions of inhabitants 
at liberty to devote themselves to all 
other occupations exclusive of agricul- 
ture. Her manufactures would find 
better markets in the cpuntry than at 
present, because the country would be 
more productive, and the surplus would 
be sold amongthe manufacturing popu- 
lation itself, reople would not be worse 
fed than at present, but they would in 
general be better provided with articles 
of manufacture ; with better dwellings, 
superior household goods, finer clothing, 
and with objects oi utility, instruction, 
and entertainment, which are now re- 
served for a very small number of peo- 
ple. The rest of the population is still 
rude and barbarous. 

But in proportion as the manufac- 
turing class increased, alimentary pro- 
duce would become more in demand 
and dearer with relation to manufac- 
tures. The latter would produce dimi- 
nished profits and wages, which w'ould. 
% discourage those engaged in such bran?! 
ches of industry ; hence it is easy to con- 
ceive how the restrictions which nature 
imposes on agricultural production, 
limit the produce of manufacture. But 
this effect, like all which happens na- 
turally and results from the nature of 
things, would be very gradual, long fore- 
seen, and attended with fewer inconve- 
niences than any other possible combi- 
nation. 

Admitting the limits thus set by na- 
ture to the production of provisions, 
and, indirectly, of all other commodities, 
it may be asked how it happens that 
very industrious countries, suen as Eng- 
land, where qapital abounds and com- 
munications are easy, find the sale of 
their goods impedea long before their 
agricultural produce has attained its ut- 
most limit. Is there then some un- 
soundness — some concealed disease, 

* This supposition is very admissible, 
since in England three fourths of the popu- 
lation inhabit towns,, and consequently are 
not .employed in agricultural pursuits. A 
country supporting 6o millions of inhabi- 
tants, might therefore be well cultivated, by 
15 millions or agricultural labourers; at 
which number the cultivators of France are 
now actually estimated. 


which prey9 upon them i There are 
probably several, which will successively 
shew tnemselves ; but 1 already per- 
ceive one — immense — fatal — and de- 
serving the most serious attention. 

Suppose some individual, a collector 
of public revenue for instance, were to 
take up his residence in die neighbour- 
hood of each commercial, manufactur- 
ing, or agricultural establishment, and 
without increasing the goodness of dje 
produce, its utility, or the quality by 
which it becomes an object of desire 
and demand, were nevertheless to in- 
crease the costs of its production : what, 

1 ask, would be the consequence? 
The value which is set on a commodity, 
even where the means of obtaining it 
exist depends on the enjoyment and 
utility winch it is expected to affp^L 
In proportion as its pripe risqs, 
persons cease to tfiink^it worth the ex- 
pense which it occasions,, and thus the, 
number of buyers Is diminished. ;l 

Besides, siuce taxes do, not augment 
the profits of the producer, yet increase 
the price of all produce, die incomes of 
producers become insufficient to pur- 
chase die produce, the momeut itapricc 
is raised by an accident such as that 
which 1 am about to describe, } , 

Let us represent diis effect fiy num- 
bers, in order to pursue U to remotest 
consequences. It will be wqjl worth 
the trouble of examination, if it enable 
us to discern one of the principal causes 
of the evil which menaces every indus- 
trious nation of the earth. Already the 
troubles of England forewarn other 
countries of the miseries reserved for 
them. They will be more paiafiil 
wherever a more robust temperament 
excites to a greater devclopeuient of in- 
dustry; which if unrepressed may even- 
tually produce the happiest results ; but 
will otherw ise end in the most terrible 
convulsions. 

If the manufacturer who produces a 
iece of stuff, after distributing amongst 
is assistants and himself a sum of $0 
francs for the productive services which 

*t* A man’s means of acquisition are the 
profits which he derives from his industry, 
his capital, and his land*. Consumers who 
have neither industry, capital, nor land, 
spend only what they levy from the pTofitg 
of the former. In all cases every one has a 
limited revenue ; and though the possessors 
of very large incomes can sacrifice a great 
quantity of money for very trivial enjoy- 
ments, it must; be allowed th* dealer 
any gratification is, the Us* U is 
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have been employed in the fabrication 
oT the piece, is moreover compelled to 
paV" six francs to the receiver of taxes, 
either he must cease to make stuffs, or 
he itliist sell them for 36 francs the 
piece.* But when this piece of stuff 
Cbrries thus to be valued at 36 francs, 
those who produced it and have only 
received, all together, 30 francs, will 
Onty be able to buy five-sixths of the 
same article of which they could pre- 
viously purchase the whole; he who 
before could purchase a yard, must now 
be restricted to five-sixths of a yard, and 
so on. 

The producer of com who pays to 
another receiver a duty of six francs, 
on a sack of corn, of which the pro- 
ductive services have cost 30 francs, 
must now obtain 36 francs for his sack 
instead of 30. It follows that the pro- 
ducers of corn and stuffs, when pur- 
chasing either of those articles, can 
only acquire by their gains five-sixths of 
their produce. 

As this effect is seen in these two 
commodities reciprocally, it may also 
take place in other articles. Without 
changing the state of the question, it is 
easy to suppose that producers, in what- 
ever species of produce they may be oc- 
cupied, have occasion for liquors, colo- 
nial produce, lodgings, amusements, ob- 
jects of convenience and luxury. These 
commodities they will find dearer, and be 
unable fo pay for them with their reve- 
nues, such as they are, according to the 
rank which they occupy among the 
producers. Upon the hypothesis which 
we have taken for our example, there 
will always remain a sixth part of the 
produce unsold. 

True it is, that the six francs taken 
by the collector go to some one ; and 
that those whom the collector represents 
(public functionaries, military men, or 
public creditors) may employ this money 
in obtaining the remaining sixth part, 
either of the sack of corn, or the piece 
of stuff, or of any other produce. This 
indeed is just what actually happens. 
But let it be observed that this con- 
sumption is entirely at the expense 
of the producers ; and that if the col- 
lector, or those by whom he is authoriz- 
ed, consume a sixth part of the produce, 
the producers are thereby compelled to 
live upon the remaining five-sixths. 

This you will allow ; but at the same 
time I shall be told that any one inay 


• If he reduce the quality, it will be 
equivalent id an 'mcrea-e in the price. 


live, upon five-sixths of what he pro- 
duces* 1 am willing to admit that; Dut 
permit me to ask whether you think 
the producer couhf live equally well if 
two-sixths, instead of one, were de- 
manded from him? — No; but still he 
would live. Ah ! you think so. Pray, 
then would he suli live iu case two- 
thirds were wrested from him ? — then 
three-fourths ? — But you do not attempt 
to reply. 

Now-, Sir, I flatter myself that my 
answers to the most urgent objections 
offered by you and M. Sismondi will be 
easily comprehended. If by creating 
new productions, say you, we are en- 
abled to consume them, or to exchange 
them for others of which there exists a 
superabundance, and thus to procure 
markets for both, why then are not such 
new productions created ? is capital 
wanting ? Capital abounds : every 
where undertakings are sought for in 
which it may be advantageously em- 
ployed : it is evident that there are no 
longer any such : you declare (p. 499) 
that all kinds of commerce are already 
overstocked with capital and labourers, 
who all offer their produce under prime 
cost, a 9 M. Sismondi assures us.* 

I am not quite prepared to say, that 
to follow the useful arts is a fool's 
trade : but you will allow, gentlemen, 
that tne effect which you lament would 
go near to make it so. To buy the 
superabundant produce, it would be 
requisite to create other produce : but if 
the 'producers were placed in too disad- 
vantageous a situation ; if, after ex-, 
erting the productive means sufficient 
for producing an ox, they were to ob- 
tain only a sheep, and for this sheep, 
in exchange for any other kind of pro- 
duce, were only to gain the same 
quantiiy of utility which exists in a 
sheep, who would go on producing un- 
der such disadvantages? The persons 
engaged in such a business would have 
made a bad bargain ; they would have 
expended a value which the utility of 
their produce would not suffice to re- 
imburse ; whoever should be silly enough 
to create another production sufficient to 
purchase the former, would have to con- 
tend with the same disadvantages, and 
would involve himself in the same diffi- 
culties. The ben^it which he might 
derive from his production would not 
indemnify him for its expenses ; and 
whatever he might buy with this pro- 
duce would still be of no greater value. 

t N'cUVeaijjh iVmcip.s, liv. iv. chap. 4. 
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Then, indeed, the wmAmmm wookkad 
longer foe able to* I ire by his labour, and 
would . become buithansome to kb 
parish*; then the manufoctarer, sa> 
able to live on his profits, .would re- 
nounee hts business. He would buy 
stock, or go abroad in search of & better 
situation, either a more literature em- 
ployment, or, tclrat it emeth/ squwdient, 
the opportunity of continuing kb pro- 
ductive industry at a more moderate ex# 
pense/f If he were there to meet with 
other inconveniences, he would again 
seek another theatre for his talents; and 
different nations would be seen throwing 
at each other their capitals and their la- 
bourer*; that is to say, the only aouwes 
of social prosperity/ from which. the 
greatest advantages may be derived by 
those who understand their true interests 
and the means by which they may be 
promoted. 

I shall not attempt to point out she 
parts of this picture which apply more 
particularly to ybur ‘country, 'Sir, or to 
any other; but I leave it for your con- 
sideration, and that of all welUmeaning 
men who exert themselves to promote 
the welfare of the interesting, la nor tout, 
and useful part of mao kind; 

Why do the savages of the. new 
World, whose precarious enisfcenee de- 
pends upon the uncertain flight of an 
arrow, neglect to build viBages, and to 
inclose and cultivate lands b Because 
this kind of life demands labour too 
assiduous and painful. They are in the 
wrong ; they calculate ill, for the priva- 
tions they endure are iar loss tolerable 
than the toils which social life, well or- 
ganized, would impose upon them. But 
u this social lift were a galley* in which, 
after rowing with all their strength for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
they were able to obtain only a piece of 
bread insufficient to feed them, they 
might really be excused for disliking 
social life. Now whatever renders the 


coadifeiop of Aba.pulnaeri-bha rgruntf 
pBBty in every soeiatp, teorndtaam table 
or ukaomo, tends /to .destroy 4ne vital 
principle of. the. social, body qi to acduuen 
civilized people to fcanvuge states to in- 
troduce a state of things tn which, (css, is 
produced and less consumed; to dsitsesr 
civilisation, which, always fleuaiehes 
most .where there is most production 
and .consumption. You entente, hi 
several places, that; man b naturoUv in- 
dolent, and that it betray*. great. igaoc- 
aooe of his nature to suppose tbatjhe 
will always consume all he can- produce 
(p. 503 ). You are right, indeed ; fan I 
have maintained the samt’doq^riiie in 
declaring, that the utility of produce** 
no longer worth the productive services 
which are- required to. pay for it. 

You appear convinced of this truth 
where you say, >on another 1 occasion 
(p. 349), A tax may put an end to -the 
production of a commodity, if jpabody 
us the society will (consent., to give for 
this commodity a price propcurtiaoed' te 
the new difficulties of. its. \ production - 
Commerce transports to the 
of the earth this inherent iasdt of fltef- 
chandize (of costing move in prodtoftfon 
than the worth of the. article). Valued 
at its coat, it is every vfheze too 4epr; 
because it muss, be par chased by-pro* 
dwetive services equivalent tn thqteb-ens- 
ployed in its production- - . 

Anesher consideration* by no -mentis 
unimportant,, is, that the ooste of ^pro- 
duction are augmented not only by^pw)^ 
tiphed duties, by the dearness of articles 
oi every sort, out by the habits wbtoh 
are produced by a vicious political sys- 
tem. If the progress of luxury gold 
enormous emoluments — -if the fao4ityof 
obtaining illegitimate profits through, fa- 
vour and influence in contracts and 
financial operations, force the , manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the real pro- 
ducer, to- exact profits disneonortipued 
to the productive services tvluck he jtro* 


*• The workman can only labour constantly whltst lilt wmk pays for hi* atfbflsfeut* ; 
and when his subsistence becomes too dear, it nO longer Sait* the master to etepley trim. 

f Mr. Ricardo insists that, notwithstanding taxes and other charges, tfcoq Midways at 
much industry as capital employed ; and that all capital saved is always caapteyed^howame 1 
the interest is not suffered to be lost. On the contrary, manyeavieg* nte nntr|wtoHmf TfotTi 
it is difficult to find employment for them, and many which are employed are dissipated in 
ill-calculated undertakings. Besides, Mr. Ricardo is completely refuted not only by what 
happened to us in 1813, when the errors of Government ruined all oaqroicftefc rod when 
the interest of money fell very law, for want of good opportunities of employing 1 * fhttbjr 
our present circumstances, when capitals are quietly sleeping kittheoefikn o4<Ma penpoe- 
tors. The bank of France alone possesses aas millions of specie in it* chatek,ronrc than 
double the amount of its notes in circulation, and six times what it would be prudeattope- 
serve for the ordinary course of its payments, - i 4 
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tfutvhi «Mer t* nwrinfem hh rank iri 
gqefcty,* then sH these abuses tend to 
‘raise the costs of production, and coni- 
feoquantty the price of produce above the 
Wue of their actual utility. The con- 
sumption of commodities consequently 
becomes more limited, the productive 
nemces requisite for the creation of 
other exchangeable produce being too 
considerable — the necessary expenses 
too heavy. Consider then. Sir, what 
cxtehsive evils are produced byencourag- 
fag Useless expenses and multiplying 
unproductive consumers. 

The rapid sale of articles offered at 
a cheap rate by means of expeditioub 
methods of production, proves hoW 
truly the cost of production is the red 
impediment to the sale of goods. I f the 
price be reduced one fourth, it is found 
that a doable quantity is sold. The 
reason is, that every one is then enabled 
10 acquire it Wttlr less trouble, less costs 
of production. When under the Coni 
rinental system it was necessary to pay 
five fretnes for a pound of sugar, whether 
the money were applied to the produc- 
tion of the sugar, or of any other com- 
modity to be exchanged for it, France 
Was able to purchase only fourteen mif- 
llofts of pounds.* Now that sugar is 
cheap, We consume eighty millions of 
pounds per annum, being about throfe 
pounds for each person. At Cuba, 
where ^ sugar is still cheaper, they con- 
sume above thirty pounds for every free 
person.f \ 

' l>t bs then agree upon a truth which 
Off every ride presses on our notice. To 
levy exaggerated duties, with or without 
the participation of a national represen- 
tation; nr by means of a burlesque re- 
prtaentalon, no matter which, is t6 
augment the costs of production with- 
out* increasing the utility of the pro- 
duce, without adding any thing to thi 
satisfaction which tne consumer may 
derive from it ; it is imposing a fine on 
production—ofr that process through 
which society exists. And as among 
producers some are more advantageously 
siuuUed than others for throwing upon 
their competitors all the burthen of un- 
fortunate e v ent s, the kmc axe more 
grievously affected than the former. A 


<• See the r epor t on the situation of 
France redo m is 13, by the then mi- 
of the interior. He was interested 
this diminution of com- 

f Hum bolt, Etsai sur la Nouvelle Es- 
pagtoe, t. III. p. ) 03. 
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capitalist can often withdraw his capital 
from one employment to place it in 
another, ot t6 send it abroad. The pro- 
prietor of a manufactory may often bfe 
fortunate enough to suspend nis labours 
for a time. Besides, as long as the 
capitalist and the master-manufacturer 
can make their own termi with the 
workman, the latter is obliged to work 
constantly, and at any price, even wheri 
the employment does not procure hiiri 
a subsistence. Thus do the excessivt 
charges of production reduce many 
classes of certain nations to the necessi- 
ty of confining tbeir consumption to 
articles the most indispensable to their 
existence, and the lowest classes of all 
to die of want. Now, Sir, is not this, 
upon your own principle*, riie most 
fetal and barbkrOtis of all the methods of 
reducing the numbers of mankind 

We now come to the objection irt 
which there is, perhaps, the greatest 
force, because it is supported by an im- 
posing example. In the United States 
the charges of production are few, the 
taxes are light ; arid yet they are Over- 
stocked therfe, as in all other places, 
with merchandize for which there cx*- 
ists no demand. These difficulties, you 
•ayj, cannot be attributed to the culti- 
vation of bad lands, to the obstacles op- 
posed to industry, to enormous taxes. 
There must, then, be Something inde- 
pendent of the power of production 
necessary to the increase of wealth. 

Well, Sir, you will scarcely believe 
that, according to me, it is the porter of 
production , at least for the present, of 
which the Americans are in want, iri 

• Mahhus oh Population, book II. chap. 
13. 5th ed. 

+ Mr. Malthas, convinced that certain 
classes are serviceable to society on account 
of what they consume alone, without pror 
during any thing, would look upon the pay- 
ment of the whole/ or. a great part of the 
English national debt, as a misfortune. On 
the contrary, this operation would, in my 
opinion, be very desirable for England ; for 
the consequence would be, that the public 
creditors, being paid off, would seek to derive 
an income from their capitals; that the 
payers of tales would themselves spend th6 
40 millions sterling which they now pay t6 
the public creditors; that the taxes being 
diminished by 40 millions sterling, all pro- 
duce would be cheaper ; that consumption 
would consequently be greatly extended, and 
would afford employment to the labouring 
classes— results in which, I confess, I see 
nothing to alarm the friends of the public 
weal. 
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order, to dispose yi'. theU oyerijoiymg 
produce Load vantage. ,, 

The favourable situation pf this people* 
during a long war in which they have 
almost ajways enjoyed the advantage of 
neutrality, has been the means of turn- 
ing their attention, their industry, and 
capitals, fax too, exclusively, to external 
and maritime .commerce. The A inert* 
cans are enterprising ; their voyages are 
cheaply performed* they have intro- 
duced into navigation long courses, and 
various expeditious manoeuvres, which 
shorten voyages, reduce their expenses, 
and correspond with those improver 
meuts in tne arts which diminish the 
costs of production ; in short, the Ameri- 
cans have drawn to themselves all the 
maritime commerce which the English 
have not been able to engross * they 
have, for many years, been the inter- 
mediate agents between all the Conti- 
nental powers of Europe and the rest of 
the world. Their success has even ex- 
ceeded that of the English wherever 
those nations have been competitors, as 
in China. What has been the result ? 
An excessive abundance of those com- 
modities which arc obtained by com- 
mercial and maritime industry ; and 
when the general peace at Length open- 
ed the highway of the ocean to all na- 
tions, the French and Dutch ships 
crowded with a kind of madness into 
the midst of a career thus newly opened 
to them ; and in their ignorance of the 
actual state of countries, beyond sea — 
their agriculture, arts, population, and 
resources for buying, and consumingm- 
these ships, escaped from a tedious der 
tention, carried in abundance the pro- 
duce of the Continent of Europe to, all 
ports, presuming that the mother nations 
of the globe would be eager to possess 
those commodities after their long se- 
paration from Europe. 

But in order to purchase this extra* 
ordinary supply, it would have been 
requisite for these countries to create im- 
mediately extraordinary quantities of pro- 
duce of their own; for the difficulty at 
New York, at Baltimore, the Havanna, 
Bio-Janeiro, or Buenos-Avres, is not to 
consume, but to purchase European ma- 
nufactures. But the Europeans required 
payment in cottons, tobaccos, sugars, 
and rice; and this demand even en- 
hanced the prices : and as, notwith- 
standing the dearness of these merchan- 
dizes, and of money, which is also mer- 
chandize, it was necessary to take them 
or return without payment, these very 
articles, thus rendered scarce in their 


orig’wl c omtfiy, 
apt in Europe, afe length; 
pletely overstocked thp< »***> 

keu, that a (air price 
tained for them* although foe qQoawtapr 
tion of Europe., has gneatty infcfefcfeed 
since the pence ; , heqce ihe dioad^anta-r 
gcous returns which wehayeiwitiinteiMb 
But suppose for 4Q inHaof Xb^<lh£*gri*« 
cultural and manufactured >proftyce vof 
both North and South America bad sud- 
deuly become very cqusiderab^ ntbthe 
time of, the peace, ,ia tba*,jcafi4 the 
people of those, countries, being enure 
numerous, and. producing more, . wwjuld 
easily have purchased all the European 
cargoes, and furnished ,a yariety, . of (re- 
turns at a cheap mt e. , nuh.; 

This effect will, I doubt not, lake 
place with respect to t he Djn i ted Statea, 
when they are enabled to add 10 the ob- 
jects of exchange furnished by, their 
maritime commerce, a greater, quantity 
of their agricultural produce,, and, ner* 
haps some articles of manufacture aifth 
Their cultivatioa is extending, .their 
manufactures multiply, and ihenrpOpu* 
lation, in the natural order oftniras,. 
increases with astonishing tepidity* -Tin 
a few years the combination ot their 
varied industry will form a mass of pro* 
duce amongst which will be found 
more articles calculated to furnish profits 
able returns, or at least profits, of .which 
the Americans will employ la part in thci 
purchase of European merchandize, ,, :>m 

Merchandize produced by Europeans 
at a less expense than it ( can be made 
for in America will be carried to the; 
United States ; and goods which the soil 
and industry of America, produce cheaper, 
than they can be had elsewhere, wiU he" 
carried home in exchange* The nature 1 
of demands will determine the nature < 
of productions ; each nation will prefer 
engaging in that kind of production tin 
which it succeeds best, and the nesnlt 
will be exchanges mutually and perma- 
nently advantageous* But these com- 
mercial ameliorations can only be brought 
about by time. The talents and. «xpe-i 
rience requisite for the practice of the 
arts are not acquired in a few months ; > 
year < -ary for tbeir attainment; 1 
The Americans will not difoowr ; in 1 
what manufactures they can n succeed 
until after several attempts When 

,i .ci .Hiiktii tld <•, 

• The manufechires whi&iit 
may exeeme to thtgfeitfert ; 

in general, tho^fcf Whfch in^rmnfig j 

raw materials of their bWfc 1 
ported at a small expense, 'iV kfndf Jjn)- ’ 
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thoW pairtknila* i tm- 
ilufctwe^wlll 1 lib totfger be carried to 
tl**to*<bi*tlhi pteffits derived fVotn this 
ph&dwittow Will* procure them the means 
of Imping oehetr European produce. 
^•Wfth respect to agricultural specula- 
tions,' however rapid may be their ex- 
tension, they fcaiv bnly afford markets 
for European produce by means of their 
town pfoductions, by very slow degrees. 
Aa test as culture and civilization ex- 
tend' beyond the Allegany mountains 
hfoo Kentucky and the territories of In- 
diana and the iltiftois, the first gains are 
employed ' in the subsistence of the co- 
tatMt* i di they arrive from the states 
more anciently peopled, and in building 
their habitations. The profits they 
mifce.heyond these, serve to extend 
their clearing knd plantations ; tire next 
ate* ethpfoytel in manufacturing their 
owii' prod dee 1 for local consumption r 
and savings' of a fourth order only can 
bcaplplied to the manufacture and fa- 
brication' of the produce of the soil 
for* distant consumption. It is not 
until ‘ this litter state of things takes 
place that new states begin to afford 
markets for Europeans ; this cannot be 
in theitr earliest ' infancy i their popula- 
tion must have' had time to 'increase, 
abid" their 1 agricultural produce must 
have bdeeme sufficiently abundant to 
ohligelhem to exchange it at a distance 
fob other value. Afterwards, and by 
the natural progress of things, instead of 
exporting raw produce, they export pro- 
duce which has received some prepara- 
tion, and which consequently. Comprise 
ihg a greater value in a less bulk, is 1 
adapted to bear the expense of carriage. 

produce will one day come td ; 
Europe from New Orleans, a city des- 
tined to become one of the greatest 
entoep/lM in the world. 

• This point has not yet been attained ; 
is it then wonderful that the productions 
of the United States have not yet afford- 
ed markets sufficient for the commer- 
cial efforts which followed the peace? 
Is it extraordinary that 1 the commercial 
produce brought by the Americans 
themselves into their 'ports, at the corn* 
elusion of an ewebssive devefopement of 
their ’ us® rich 1 industry, should yfet re- 
lUariithereJWi' abundance? 


bable that the United States will ever supply 
Kqjqoc, \$jth cloth f but they wiU perhaps 
fo^fjsh h^r yrlf b. mapufaciured tobaccos, re- 
fia^lsums^ perhaps tbey„may even estab- 
lish, cqqoMWWitactqrics pp. .better terms 


You sec, Shr, 'that them is nothing in 
this fact but what is ‘quite conformable 
td the doctrine ofyotir antagonists. 

Returning to the irksome condition 
in which m kinds of iridustiy at present 
exist in Europe, I might add to the dis- 
couragement resulting from the exces- 
sive multiplication of the charges of 
production, the disorders occasioned by 
those charges in the production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of the values 
produced; disorders which frequently 
bring into the market quantities superior 
to the demand, and at the 'same time 
drive out of it many which might have 
been 9old, surd the prices of which 
would have been employed in the pur- 
chase of the former. Certain producers 
endeavour to recover by the quantity of 
what they produce a part of the value 
consumed oy the revenue. Some pro- 
ductive services have contrived to be 
exempted fVom the avidity of the fiscal 
department, as it often happens with 
the productive services of capitals, which 
frequently continue to obtain the same 
interest, while lauds, buildings, and in- 
dustry are overcharged. Sometimes a 
workman who finds it difficult to main- 
tain his ftunily, endeavours by excessive 
toil to make up for the low price of 
manual labour: Are not these causes 
which derange the natural order of pro- 
duction, and which occasion in some 
departments a production exceeding 
what would have taken place, if the 
wants of the consumers alone had been 
considered? All the objects of con- 
sumption are not necessary to us in the • 
same degree. Before we reduce our 
consumption of com to one half, we 
reduce our consumption of meat to a 
fourth, and our consumption of sugar to 
nothing. There are capitals so engaged 
in certain undertakings, particularly in 
manufactures, that the proprietors often 
consent to lose the interest, and sacrifice 
the profits of their industry, and con- 
tinue to labour merely to » support the 
establishment until more favourable 
times, and to preserve the connexions:* 
sometimes they are apprehensive of 
losing good workmen, whom the sus- 
pension of employment would compel 
to disperse ; the humanity of the • pro- 
prietors is sufficient, in some instances, 
to carry on a manufacture which is no 
longer in demand. Hence arise disor- 
ders in the progress of production and 
consumption, still more grievous than 
those wnich originate in the abuses of 
the revenue or the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Hence we see inconsiderate 
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productions, hence recourse is had to 
ruinous means — hence commercial es- 
tablishments are overthrown. 

At the same time I must remark, that 
although the evil is gre a t, it probably 
seems greater than it is. The 1 coinncKK 
dities which overstock all the markets 
iu the world, may strike the eye by 
their magnitude in a roam, terrify the 
ooonaeroal world by their depreciation 
in value, and yet constitute only a very 
small part of toe merchandizes of every 
sort made and consumed.' There is no 
warehouse but would speedily be crap-' 
tied, if every species of production of 
which its contents are made up were 
to cease simultaneously in every part of 
the world. Besides, it b&9 been ob- 
served, that the slightest excess of sup- 
ply beyond the demand is sufficient to 
produce a considerable alteration in price^ 
rt is remarked in the Spectator (No £00> 
that when the harvest exceeds by a 
tenth what is ordinarily consumed, the 
com tails to half its price. Dabymple* 
makes an analogous observation. We 
must not then be surprised if a slight 
excess should be frequently represented 
as an excessive superabundance. 

This superabundance, as 1 have al- 
ready remarked, is also occasioned in 
part by the ignorance of producers or 
traders on the nature and extent of the 
demand in the places to which goods 
are consigned. Of late years there* have 
been many hazardoiis speculations, be- 
cause there have been many; new vela* 
tiotis between nations. Data were 
every where wanting to serve as the 
foundation of good calculations ; but 
does it follow because many affairs have 
been ill-managed, that others might not 
he well conducted, if well understood. 
I will venture to predict that a3 new re- 
lations shall grow old, and reciprocal 
wants be more justly appreciated; the 
markets will cease to he glutted, and 
permanent relations of mutual profit 
will be established. 

But at the same time it is expedient 
to diminish gradually, and as far as the 
Circumstances of every state will allow, 
the general and permanent inconvenien- 
cies which spring from too expensive a 

♦ Considerations on the policy of entails, 
P- u. 


productive system- # It is accessary that 
we should be’fiTmly convinced that th* 
more others gain, the more easily we 
shall sell our produce ; that there is only 
one way to gain, namely, to produce* 
Gather by one’s own labour, or by that 
of the capital or lauds one may possess 5 
that unproductive consumers are only 
men substituted for productive consu- 
mers 5 that the more producers, the 
more consumers there are ; that, by the 
same rule, every nation is interested hs 
the prosperity of others, and that aH are 
interested in having tire easiest commu- 
nications with each other, for every difiU 
oulty is equivalent to an increase of 
expense. 

Such is the doctrine established in 


my writings, and which, 1 acknow- 
ledge, does not appear to mo to have 
been shaken. I took up my pen to de- 
fend it, not because it is mine (the 
selfdove of an author would be con- 
temptible where such great interest* as# 
concerned), but because it is eminently 
social, and points out to mankind the 
sources of true wealth and the dance? 
of drying them up. The rest of this 
doctrine is no less useful, because it 
teaches that capital and land are only 
productive when they are become in- 
spected property ; that the poor man is 
interested in defending the property of 
the rich ; that he is consequently inte- 
rested in the preservation ot good oiderv 
because a revolution, which could only 
yield him a temporary plunder, would 
deprive him of a permanent inoome* 
When one studies political economy as 
it ought to be, studied, and perceives 
that the most useful truths rest on the 
ipost certain principles, one naturally 
feels exceedingly anxious to place, these 
principles within the reach of every un- 
derstanding. Let us not augment their 
difficulties by useless abstraction; let ne 
not recommence the folly of the econo- 
mists of the 18 th century by endless* 
discussions on the net produce of lands *9 
let us describe the manner in which 
facts occur, and expose the chain which 
connects them ; then our writings hill 
be of great practical utility, and the pub- 
lic will be truly indebted to writers who 
are like you. Sir, possessed of such 
ample means of affording information. 
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* THE HEW ADVENTURE*.- — HO. H. 

M *i r » tiH wori4 U in k* dotagt, ud yet the cosmogony or ccwt)ob of the world Jim ptmlecf 
philosopher* of all nation*."—f ^ar </ Wakefield, 


MR. EDITOR, 

If writing to you the other day, to 
solicit a place among the contributors 
to your Magazine, the statement I made 
of toy qualifications, ind the review 
which I took of mv life, threw me into 
a sort of melancholy musing. The 
shifts I had made to live, the extent 
and ingenuity of ray industry, the mul- 
tiplicity of dangers through which I had 
passed, and the long series of insults, 
privations, and sufferings which I had 
experienced in my journey through this 
vale of tears, arose in dreary succession 
upon my imagination. u Some natural 
tears I cropped,” but, being of no very 
desponding turn of disposition, they 
were soon wiped away ; and association, 
leaving effects, fell, not unnaturally, 
upon the causes of these adventures, 
(. rowrquoi ceux-ci et non pas des aulrest) 
and thence to that most puzzling of all 
pouryuois, “ Pourquoi existons nous?” 
The multiplicity of metaphysical doubts 
and difficulties which thus presented 
themselves, the long series of theories 
for their solution, from Pythagoras to 
Kaot, (leaving things just where they 
found them) succeeded, if not in solving 
the problem, in leading me away from 
myself j while by impressing perhaps a 
strong conviction of the insignificance 
of man in the cham of existences, they 
helped to restore me to that happy state, 
in which those who have suffered much 
vicissitude, usually remain with respect 
to eventual possibilities. 

With the results of this part of my 
speculations I shall not at present trou- 
ble you* The final causes of an exist- 
ence, such as that of man, whether it 
he considered as respecting this world 
solely, or in connection with our hopes 
in futurity, the difficulty of reconciling 
the notion of a world orprobarion with 
that of an omniscient Creator, would 
thake, I think, a very pretty quarto, and 
with a dedication to a right reverend, 
and a taking title, might produce a mag- 
nificent sale. But this by the bye — 

From these reflections (I know not 
well how) imagination, taking a second 
start at right angles, passed from generals 
hack again to particulars; while the 
dismal train of misadventures, which 
scarce a minute ago had dressed them- 
selves in such gloomy colours, re-ap- 
peared, like Ephesian widows, in the 
gayest and most ridiculous attire. The 


contrast between, the means and the 
end was tod violent, the disproportion 
between the struggle for existence and 
the utility of mere Delng was too exces- 
sive, not to inspire a contempt for the 
whole business, a feeling which perhaps 
often stands in the place of a more ra- 
tional stoicism. I compared my own ‘ 
personal mishaps with those mimic dis- 
tresses which, for a season, I had pour- 
trayed on the stage; and the most se- 
vere calamities thus viewed from be- 
hind, have not udfrequently as near an 
alliance to the comic as to the tragic 
muse. The chief difference between 
fictitious sorrow and the griefs of real 
life, is, that the two pence halfpenny and 
two inches qf candle , which I have snared 
after an evening's performance, were giix 
adequate cause for a night's exertion to 
one who wanted bread ; whereas the 
advantage to be derived by the u sum 
of things'* from the performance of d 
certain number of chemico-anima! 
transmutations of matter, and the tran- 
sitory existence of One other focus of 
sensibility, the ^well-spring of deblres 
never accomplished, and of necessity 
scarcely half satisfied, is infinitely pro- 
blematical and confounding. The more 
this idea combined with the details of 
life, the more forcibly it occupied my 
mind. When 1 asked myself what 
benefit 1 had contributed to nature by 
bawling through a long winter's even- 
ing 4t Walk into the auction or by 
biting my nails to the quick, to produce 
such rhimes f 


*« If you would shine in court or city, 

Anicms the wealthy or the witty, 

No point of grace or polish lacking, 

Go brush your- shoes with potent blacking 

when I saw myself toss big on the dreary 
northern seas through many a tedious 
hour, on board the whaler, to light the 
gamester to his ruin, the thief to his 
prey, or to cheat the honest man of 
those hours which nature had destined 
for repose; — when 1 recollected my pain- 
ful labours in correcting the press for 
some tissue of fraud and false reason- 
ing, destined to work an imperceptible 
change in some momentary combina- 
tion of a disordered society — ridicule and 
humiliation contended for mastery. But 
how is it, 1 continued, with the rest of 
mankind ? are not the great mass of the 
species involved in the same necessities? 
arc they not, as well as myself, com- 
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jelled propter vitam vivcndi perdeic of service in 


causas f And then again with the upper to let you into mjp secret, are iren 

rlnsisM nf snriptv. nh ' thr* matter is ambassador's of mnrh p/pHIt m«nV 


classes of society, oh! the matter is ambassadors of much credit, f Bi<£ merit 
ten times worse. Do ( we not see the of whose diplomacy I 'W’oiiYd 'ctrdum- 
beauteous harmony and combination scribe within the diamond snuff-box^ 
of organs, the wondrous adaptation of they import, on their returning Home ; 
the instruments of sense to tne proper- and there are other machines of “ 
ties of surrounding nature, the incessant 
flowing of the fountains of life, the 
lightning-like rapidity of volition, the 
untraceablc complexity of nutrition, 
the unfathomable profundity of mind, 
all conspiring to produce — a machine to 
grind or to take snuff? to make black 
and red marks on pieces of paste-board, I have made to keep afloat in society, 
or to distribute and collect them on a and preserve life and soul together, 

when I think of the unwearied patience 

r.L i ■ i t i 1 y 


consideration” I could riantfe, mounted 
exclusively to say ay and no ; £md this 
they do so out of all time and season, that 
their utility even within this limited 
sphere is more than questionable". In- 
deed I am almost ashamed of mv que- 
rulousness in thus lamenting the efforts 


green table ? to arrange words in metre, 
or to elicit vibrations from an extended 
cat-gut? or to walk straight forward, 
** l(Jl leg foremost” to turn “ eyes right” 
and eyes left ” and in the levelling of 
a musket, to destroy from the face of 
the earth some thousands of living com- 
binations, as useful and as important 
personages to nature and to society, as 
the destroyer? 

These considerations very much over- 
came, I confess it,' the awful respect 


with which I have seen a man of rank 
and fortune walk away whole 
tween the Opera-house and the hosier’s 
shop at the comer of St. .Tamcs’s-streeL 
seeing the same faces, the same ihk 
riages, the same eternal caricatures 'at 
the print-shop and on the pavement, 
merely to wear out two pieces of b‘6of- ‘ 
leather, and restore their elements to 
their primitive freedom. I am very 
sure tnat there is less exertion ih a 
with which I had recently addressed hard day’s labour at an handicraft trade, 
you j for even you, Sir, are but a ma- and much less risk of life arid U nib, thaii 
chine, unravelling this month what you are required to kill a fox or to bag a few 
wove the last. For you know wc-xtp btafce of partridges ) while tin* efforts of 
<pu'\\u» y*v/>j, ro/TjJe x«« M ocyafrwv, onejour- volition which put an unwieldy Ablbiiu, 
nal drives off another, and the race into motion on his daily sacrifice of ex- 
which exists blots out the memory of ercise in search of appetite, ate!' ’mdH^ 
that which is passed ; so that at the end than on a par with those which rtettes- 


of a long life your whole importance 
will be locked up in your last produc- 
tion, that is, unless you bind your num- 
bers. Do not, however, let this consi- 
deration mortify your vanity ; for there 
are a vast many personages Very much 
our superiors in public estimation, the 
sum of whose utility will he pretty 
closely bounded to the quantity of ma- 
terials they shall have afforded to the 
reproductive force of nature ; or as Swift 
would say, whose merits arc commen- 
surate with their excretions : unless in- 
deed to be the immediate cause of many 
horses breaking their wind, many ladies 
breaking their hearts, and many tailors 
breaking their clothiers, be accounted 


sity induces in us poor devils itl our 
search for a dinner. Still, however, the 
great question remains unanswered, 
why. In the endless chain of taii&tfhns, 
the aforesaid noble should be compelled 
to pass his life in wearing out boots, or 
the aforesaid sportsman in decomposing 
gun-powder and destroying existences 
more innocent and useful than his 
or why I should be necessitated 1 6 
my time, and your reader’s. wHW'YWk / 

account of a waking dream? 7 

therefore, content myself with the hope 
of a sufficing reason on the creditor side 
of your books, which will always he an 
adequate cause for the best exertions 
of, Sir, Ybitfs, &c. >,M Vn J ,n ‘ 

“ 1 ‘ *' w 


MEMOIR OF AN AMERICA*' r 

Philosophers in all ages have dis- have as strenuously insisted dial no- 

puted whether a . state of nature or of thins* hut *he cnhainttHh dfhthtnaifcr'afih 
civilization , w more fayourahle to ihe^ poliaW .society eaniglvwlhiithlite -ibyik 
production of virtue. By aoiwe it has of, the quafctMst Which raaa&fm^abmwh 
been asserted, that the simplicity aod the kvel of tho iMite erdottfin^/ Asnifli j 
ignorance- of savage We afford theterdy usual* in sticte dispute* uponriapMBcnln i 
opportumtyjor it* praetiqe* while others,. principUv bethpartiee fafefe 
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ried^ in pursuit, of a favourite tjieory, be- river are less in the bosom of European 
yond the hounds of reason or proof* settlements,, do they rise iu character, 
and it would be equally unsafe to es- or rather remain with most features of 
pp 4 yse f the,ppinion of cither in an unli- resemblance to the old fathers of their 
in i ted ^legrce. There are doubtless forests. The Indian people generally 
many vices from which ignorance wiJJ were, as is well known, our allies in 
happily exempt the savage j bnt there the late war in America * those dwelling 
axe few virtues for which hts sphere of in Lower Canada were entirely useless 
aq^jon. can hold out either inclination as auxiliaries ; the six nations higher up 
or opportunity. He may, in most in- in the country lying between the Lakes 
stances, be free from Hypocrisy and Ontario and Huron, wcje of some ser- 
worldly insincerity, from tne insanity of vice* but to the tribes at the head of 
avarice, and the baseness of ingratitude * Lake Erie, on the western shores of 
but sloth and intemperance, cruelty, Huron, and from thence towards the 
revenge, and treachery * ail the dark pas- Mississippi, is the preservation of Upper 
sions of the human breast which are Canada in the first years of the war 
usually soothed and corrected by the mainly to be attributed, however little 
hand of education, are the tyrants of the fact has been commonly understood 
uncivilized communities. If we except in this country. There are some cir- 
courage and unbending fortitude, at- cumstances of a singular and highly in-, 
tachment to tribe or country, and hos- teresting nature in the events which 
pitality to the stranger, it would be dif- arose from the assistance given by the 
hcult, we believe, to name any other Indians to our cause in that war * and 
good quality of human nature, in which as all who are acquainted with Amcri- 
the member of an enlightened popula- can history are of opiniop that the 
tion is not eminently superior to the na- period is fast approaching, when the 
tive of a barbarous country. It might advance of European population will 
be imagined that with the advantages cause this peculiar portion of our spe- 
possessed by the former it were only cies silently to disappear from the map 
necessary to bring the savage into con- of existence, some account of the extra- 
tact with him, to graft on his simple ordinary and superior individual who 
nature all the benefits of cultivation had the greatest weight among them, 
without entire loss of the few virtues and with whose life their actions were 
which original simplicity had given to of course interwoven, may not be unac- 
him * but it is a melancholy truth that ceptable before they cease altogether to 
in almost all cases where tne people of be known on the earth. Unhappily, 
newly discovered or uncultivated regions the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, by 
have been thrown into communication which we lost the opportunity of con- 
with Europeans, they have imbibed all nccting their country with ours, and 
the worst vices of their instructors with- the avowed policy of the Americans, 
out receiving one virtue of civilized life that they “ shall be made to vanish be- 
in exchange for those which they have fore the march of civilization, as snow- 
lost by the intercourse. No race of before the sunbeam,” will put it out of 
men have, furnished a stronger, or, for our power to obtain their aid on a future 
themselves, more fatal illustration of emergency. • 

this fact, than the Indians of North Among the tribe of the Shawanees 
America. It is impossible to conceive inhabiting the country about a hundred 
human nature lower in the scale of de- miles to the south of Lake Michigan, 
pravity, than the few tribes who have there were two brothers, who, a few 
escaped extermination to live among the years before our war with the United 
Canadians and people of the United States, had gained great influence over 
States. Utterly sunken in filth and in- their fellow-warriors by qualities usually 
temperance, they have not preserved most valued in savage fife. The one, 
one spark of the warlike spirit of their who had persuaded the tribe that he 
fathers, and resemble the hardy and un- possessed what in Scotland would have 
tameable bands who so long resisted the been termed second-sight, was known 
colonists of the New World, as little as among them by the name of the Pro- 
the Sybarite did the Spartan ; or as they phet, and seems at first to have been 
do the tribes who have still maintained the favourite of the two; the other, Te* 
their independence and bravery in the cumth^, had without the aid of such in- 
country west of the Mississippi. Just spiration, raised himself to the situation 
in proportion as the different tribes who of a chief by his tried hardihood, and 
extend from Montreal in Canada to that that natural superiority of genius which 
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sometimes in civilized communities, 
and almost always in a rude state of so- 
ciety, will challenge deference from 
common minds. Tne tribe under direc- 
tion of the Prophet ventured upon hos- 
tilities with their old enemy, tne back- 
settlers of the States ; and for some time 
carried on a most harassing contest 
against them after the Indian mode of 
warfare. At length, however, lulled 
into security by confidence in the super- 
natural powers of their Prophet, and 
neglecting that caution which is gene- 
rally so marked a trait in the Indian 
character, they were surprised by an 
American corps in the dead of night, on 
the banks of the Wabash, and almost 
annihilated. It is probable that the 
survivors were too few to preserve the 
separate existence of a tribe, forTecum- 
th4, with a small number of warriors, 
having escaped the massacre, joined the 
Hurons, a friendly people, and came 
down with them as their chief to tl\e 
British troops when the war in Cana- 
da broke out. If it be recollected that 
the Indian chiefs are almost always old 
men, and that the spirit of clanship is 
as strong among them as ever it could 
have been in the Highlands of Scotland, 
it will appear no small testimony to the 
superior qualities of Tecuinth£, that be- 
fore he could have been forty years of 
age he should have appeared as the recog- 
nised head of the Hurons, a tribe in wbicn 
lie was a stranger, and which is one of 
the finest bodies of the Indian people. 

The first operation of the Americans 
On the commencement of the war was 
to collect a corps of between three and 
four thousand men for the invasion of 
Canada from the frontier at the head of 
Lake Erie. Some of the Indian tribes 
were already at war with the States, and 
others hastened to join them when they 
found a prospect of success from the 
co-operation of the British. They be- 
gan to collect in numbers in the coun- 
try behind Detroit, from whence Hull, 
the American general, had already ad- 
vanced in prosecution of the intended 
invasion ; and the news of their motions 
seems at once to have paralyzed him. 
He fell back into Detroit, ana not dar- 
ing to attempt a retreat through the 
line on which they had assembled, he 
remained passive until his surrender to a 
few hundred British and Canadian mi- 
litia. This event, and the occupation 
of the Michigan country, opened a di- 
rect communication with the settle- 
ments of the various tribee, rapidly pro- 
moted the alliance with them, and in 


the winter of that year, 1812-1813, some 
time after the suiprise and entire de- 
struction of General Winchester's corps, 
to which the Indians had eagerly con- 
tributed, Tecumth^ and his Hurons 
joined General Procter, to take up the 
hatchet with their British Father against 
the “ Long Knives,” as they denomi- 
nated the Americans. It was astonish- 
ing how soon it became evident that 
Tecumthd was the chief among chiefs 
of his countrymen ; and that this man in 
some way possessed the secret of sway- 
ing them all to his purpose, though 
without any formal authoritv, beyond 
the warriors of his adopted tribe. The 
number of Indian fighting-men who 
had united with the British Comman- 
der at Detroit in the spring of 1813, 
was near three thousand ; a larger body 
of them than had been seen together in 
the memory of any of those assembled ; 
and Tecumthd was still the engine by 
which they could be moved. His intel- 
ligent mind caught at once the advan- 
tage to be derived from fixing them 
with their families in the newly acquired 
Michigan territory ; and it was no sooner 
proposed to him, than the whole were 
settled in the district, which by its posi- 
tion gave strength to their confederacy 
with the British. As soon as the season 
permitted, a small force of regulars and 
militia, and the whole Indian body, were 
moved forward to attack the enemy, 
who were assembling a strong corps 
at Fort Meigs, near tne coast of Lake 
Erie ; and, in the investment of that 
station which followed, the Indians 
were eminently useful, by the strictness 
with which they watched every motion 
of the garrison. The enemy attempted 
to relieve the place by an attack from 
without, aided by a sortie the be- 
sieged, and were repulsed with dreadful 
slaughter, in which the Indians greatly 
assisted. The garrison were, however, 
relieved in a manner which they could 
not have anticipated; for the Indians, 
loaded with plunder, and enriched by 
the prisoners they had taken, could not 
be induced to continue the siege even 
by the influence of their chief ; and the 
British General, with his handful of 
troops, was obliged to retire to his fron- 
tier, after he had been weakened by 
their return to their families. To secure 
the lives of prisoners, it was customary 
with the British to pay head-money for 
every American delivered up in safcty r 
by the Indians; and this measure w*as 
generally successful, though the Indians 
coult^^^Bjp, remarking, that to take 
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men and let them live to fight another 
lime, seemed a piece of egregious folly ! 
The British and Indians moved forward 
a second time in the same summer, and 
again invested Fort Meigs, and after- 
wards Sandusky, another fort near Lake 
Erie ; but the force of troops and artil- 
lery was insufficient, and the Indians 
found it “hard to fight against people 
who lived like ground nogs,” or, in other 
words, were strongly intrenched. At 
Sandusky, in particular, they shewed 
no inclination to join in an assault upon 
the works, for their mode of warfare is 
in bush-fighting alone ; and the whole 
force returned once more to the fron- 
tier. In the short period of inaction 
which followed, during the equipment 
of the flotilla on Lake Erie, there were 
many opportunities of observ ing the in- 
telligence of Tecumth^, whose support 
was so necessary to gain the consent of 
the Indians to any measure of expe- 
diency, that he was frequently, accom- 
panied by Colonel Elliott, the Indian 
superin tendant, or one of the officers of 
that department, brought to the General's 
table. His habits and deportment were 
perfectly free from whatever could give 
offence to the most delicate female ; he 
readily and cheerfully accommodated 
himself to all the novelties of his situa- 
tion, and seemed amused, without bein" 
at all embarrassed by them. He could 
never be induced to drink spiritous 
liquor of any sort, though in other 
respects he fed like every one else at the 
table. He said that in his early youth 
he had been greatly addicted to drunken- 
ness — the common vice of the Indian — 
but that he had found it was bad for 
him, and had resolved never again to 
taste any liquid but water. That an un- 
educated being could deny himself an 
indulgence of which he was passionately 
fond, and to which no disgrace was at- 
tached in the opinion of his associates, 
proves, we think, that he had views and 
feelings to raise him above the level of 
an unenlightened savage. He had pro- 
bably anticipated the period when he 
was to appear as the first man of his na- 
tion, and knew that intemperance would 
disqualify him from holding such a sta- 
tion. He evinced little respect for the 
arts by which the Prophet had governed 
his unfortunate tribe, and always spoke 
of him as “his foolish brother.” He 
had a son, a youth about fourteen or 
fifteen ; but shortly before his fall, when 
he seemed to have a presentiment of 
what was to occui , he strongly enjoined 
his Hurons UQt to elect that young man 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 8V. Di itiz 


for their chief ; “ he is too fair and like a 
white man,” was his reason. Tecumth£ 
was not deficient in affection for his 
son, but he had some prejudice of his 
nation against a resemblance to the 
European, the author of all their woes ; 
and ne sacrificed his parental attach- 
ment to what he considered the advan- 
tage of his people. In battle Tecumthd 
was painted and equipped like the rest 
of his brethren ; but otherwise his com- 
mon dress was a leathern frock descend- 
ing to his knees and confined at the 
waist by a belt ; leggins and moccassins 
for the feet, of the same material, com- 
pleted his clothing. He was rather above 
the middle stature, the gbieral expres- 
sion of his features pleasing, and his eye 
fbll of fire and intelligence. ' Our fair 
readers will not think that it detracted 
from Tecumth^'s virtues, that upon one 
occasion, before several persons, he 
openly and keenly reproved an European 
of the Indian department for ill usage 
of his wife. 

The exploits of a handful of British 
troops haa hitherto, in conjunction with 
the Indians, protected the north-west 
frontier of Canada against an enemy 
always numerically superior; but the 
period was approaching when the naval 
efforts of the Americans on Lake Erie, 
and the neglect of the Governor General 
of the Canadas towards that division of 
his command, were to ram the tide of 
success. The British naval officer who 
was at the head of the flotilla on that 
lake, was obliged to meet the enemy 
under every disadvantage, notwithstand- 
ing the little assistance which the ex- 
ertions of General Procter were able to 
afford him ; and the event that ensued 
was the capture of the whole of the 
English squadron, after an obstinate en- 
gagement. Upon this disaster, a retreat 
of the troops became unavoidable, to 
prevent the Americans landing a superior 
force in their rear ; and it was foreseen 
that to induce the Indians to retire 
with them, and to quit their old haunts, 
would be attended with much difficulty. 
An assembly of their chiefs was, how- 
ever, held at Amherstbumh, where the 
General, by the mouth of his interpre- 
ter, opened the business to them, and 
proposed their accompanying him in his 
retrograde movement. Tne Indians 
were somewhat prepared to expect such 
an intention of withdrawing from that 
frontier^; but they received the proposal 
with the greatest indignation, and con- 
sidered tKe measure as a desertion of 
them. Tecumth^ rose to reply to the 
Vou XiV. 3 X 
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interpreter, and nothing could be more prejudices and natural aifection for the 
striking than the scene which then pre- seat of their habitations, in less than 
seuted itself. The rest of the assembly seven days from the holding of the coun- 
seemed to wait with the deepest atten- cil, he had determined a large proportion 
tion for the delivery of his answer, of his nation to give their co-operation 
whilst, holding in his hands a belt of to the step, of all others, which they had 
wampum, — nr beads which, by their most violently opposed. The close of 
colours and arrangement, form the In- Tecumth^’s mortal career was now at 
{|ian record for past events, from the hand ; and after some days of retreat 
association of idea produced on seeing before oil *y thousand Americans, the 
them, — he proceeded to address the Bri- resolution was taken of giving them 
tish General in a torrent of vehement battle on advantageous ground on the 
and pathetic appeal, for which the wild river Thames. The spot chosen was a 
oratory of savage tribes is often so re- position crossing the road towards Lake 
markable. His speech, of which a Ontario, and resting on the river. The 
translation was preserved, is too long British were here drawn up in open 
for insertion in this place. The chief files in a straggling wood, which pre- 
began by recalling from his wampum vented any attack upon them in regular 
the events of the war in which they order ; their left secured by the river, a 
were engaged ; and alluded, in a strain gun flanking the road, and their right 
of violent invective, to a circumstance extending towards the Indians, who 
twenty years before, wherein the Indians were posted where the wood thickened, 
conceived that the British, after en- so as to form a retiring-angle w ith them, 
couraging them to hostility against the and to turn the enemy’s flank on their 
Americans, had deserted them in the advance. This disposition was shewn 
hour of need ; and he inferred that there to Tecumth^, who expressed his sa- 
was now a similar design. In the name tisfaction at it ; and his last words to 
of his nation he positively refused to the General were — “ Father, tell your 
consent to any retreat ; and closed his young men to be firm, and all will be 
denial with these words : — “ The Great well.” He then repaired to his people. 
Spirit gave the lands which we possess and harangued them before they were 
to our fathers; if it be his will, our formed in their places. The small band 
bones shall whiten on them ; but we of our regulars, discouraged by their re- 
will never quit them.” After Tecumth^’s treat, and by the privations to which 
harangue was concluded, the council they had been long exposed, gave way 
broke up; and the British commander on the first advance of the enemy; and 
found himself placed, with the few no exertion of their commander could 
troops which composed his force, in a rally them. While they were thus 
most critical situation ; for there was quickly routed, Tecumthe and his war- 
every reason to expect that the numer- riors had almost as rapidly repulsed the 
ous Indians would not confine their enemy, and the Indians continued to 
indignation to a mere dissolution of push their advantage against them, in 
the alliance. To convince Tecum thd, ignorance of the disaster of their 
in a private interview, of the reason- allies, until their heroic chief fell by a 
ableness and necessity of retiring, seem- rifle-ball, and with him the spirit of his 
ed the only mode of extricating the followers, who were put to flight and 
little army from their dilemma ; and it pursued with unrelenting slaughter, 
was attempted with success. In a room The Americans shewed their respect 
with Colonel Elliott and Tecumthd a for Tecumthe in full as barbarous a 
map of the country was produced, the manner as a hostile tribe of his own 
first thing of the kind that the chief had nation could have done under the same 
ever seen ; and he was in a very short circumstances. The skin was flayed 
time made to understand that if they re- from his lifeless corpse, and made into 
mained in their present position they razor-straps, one ot which the late Mr. 
must be infallibly surrounded by the Clay of Virginia, a member of the Arne- 
enemy. It was only necessary to per- rican legislature, prided himself in pos- 
suade the reason of Tecumthd to ensure sessing. — Who, in contemplating the 
his consent, and he undertook to pro- life and death of this untutored savage, 
vail on the tribes to embrace the measure can forbear the reflection, that he only 
which he now saw to be unavoidable, wanted a nobler sphere, and the light 
It was one more example of his talent of education, to nave left a qamp of 
and influence, that in spite of all their brilliant renown in the annals of r^fiqns? 
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NOCTES ATTICA. — REVERIES IK A GARRET. 

CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL RBMARK8 ON MEN AND BOOKS, &C. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 

Nubes et inania capiat. 


LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 

Dean Swift, it is said, once recom- 
mended Gray to write Pastorals, and lay 
the scene in Newgate. My Lord B. 
seems to have improved on this scheme, 
when he describes his heroes ; for the 
reader cannot doubt that his lordship’s 
characters would find appropriate lodg- 
ings in Newgate, and proceed from 
thence, in due time, to the place of exe- 
cution, according to the decisions of the 
best judges of their merits. 

ERRONEOUS TRANSLATIONS. 

When we see Cicero’s familiar let- 
ters, who would suppose that they meant 
Cicero’s letters to his Friends ? or, 
who, in reading Marmontel’s * Moral 
Tales,’ would not suppose that the 
French author had signalized himself, 
tike Seneca or Johnson, byTiis moral 
discourses, instead of tales descriptive of 
manners, which is the real meaning of 
Contes Moraux. 

a singular misnomer. 

An eminent antiquary (the late learn- 
ed Dean Vincent) informed me that 
the sign of the Swan with two Necks was 
a remarkable instance of ignorance and 
error. The swan, observed this eminent 
scholar, is a royal bird, and to mark him 
ae such, two mcks in the soft membrane 
of the bill are cut, that, should he be 
stolen, or wandering, he might be re- 
cognized. The misrepresenting of this 
beautiful bird with two necks has long 
astonished the eye of the public, and up- 
held the old proverb, that two heads are 
better than one. 

TUFT-HUNTERS. 

Homer says, that Minerva taught 
Diomede to distinguish the gods from 
mortal men. I cannot help thinking 
that tijfi-huntcrs derive the same advan- 
tage from self-interest and vanity which 
the Goddess of Wisdom bestowed on 
her favourite hero. What a distinction 
do these men make between the opu- 
lent and the noble and persons of no 
rank or property I Of the former they 
seem very desirous of making gods, by 
superhuman flattery and submission ! 

PREACHING. 

. As the pulpit orator has no power, of 
inflicting a penalty on the offenders 
against whom the severity of his lecture 


is levelled, the force of it is in a great 
measure, if not totally, defeated. The 
obstinacy of the refractory part of his 
audience is encouraged by the idea that 
he cannot call in the constable. The 
same kind of cunning may be observed 
in a parcel of pigs who have broken into 
your inclosure : all the noise which in- 
dignation may prompt you to make, will 
be of no avail while these crafty obsti- 
nate offenders are aware that a wall, a 
hedge, or a high paling, prevents your 
visiting them with a dog or a whip. 

QUARRELSOME MEN. 

There certainly is an art in quarrel- 
ling — a species of generalship, which 
teaches a man the policy of sounding a 
retreat when he cannot make good his 
charge. Such men can bid tneir obe- 
dient passions go so far and no farther ; 
whilst a man unused to quarrelling 
plunges at once into uncontroulable fury 
upon his antagonist, who, if he belong 
to the former class, becomes all on a 
sudden auiet and composed, so that the 
unskilful quarreller appears the more 
litigious of the two. 

The great secretary of nature has given 
us most excellent advice on this sub- 
ject 

“ — Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in. 

Bear it, that the opposed may beware of thee.*’ 
ShaJupeare’s Hamlet. 

HOMER AND VIRGIL. 

After a warm day the moon shone 
into the window of my garret ; I la- 
mented the sun’s absence most feelingly. 
I had been reading Homer all day, and 
my mind was full of the comparison of 
the Greek and Roman poets. “ Ho* 
mer,” said I, “ is the sun, and Virgil 
the moon, a cool and reflected light. It 
was a simile founded on bodily feeling 
as well as that of mind. In reading 
Virgil I want the sun’s warmth.” 

LIBERTY, OR MODERN PATRIOTS. 

The great asserters ofliberty are very 
often observed to be great tyrants in their 
own families and little societies, “where 
Cato listens to his own applause ; ” 
and this fact is to many a cause of won- 
der. The solution of this phenome- 
non is easy and obvious. These patriots 
are so fond of liberty, that they wish to 
monopolize it all to themselves. 
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' THE GROUND OF ttAPFtNESS. 

There is a Latin proverb which says, 
that man is the architect of his own for- 
tune — 1 1 Quisgue sues fortunes fabtr. 9 It 
may he said with eciual, if not greater 
truth, that man is the architect of his 
own happiness. He may lay a sure 
foundation in his own sense and vir- 
tue, choose the situation by his own 
judgment, select the materials by his 
own feelings, and arrange them by his 
own habitual skill : then the mansion's 
size and style must exactly quadrate 
with the owner's taste and notion of 
convenience and comfort. 

knowledge of the world. 

Men who pique themselves on the 
knowledge of the world are generally 
persons who are ‘ hackneyed’ in its by- 
ways, and unjustly claim a superiority 
over men of more retired habits, though 
perhaps more than equal sense : as law- 
yers conversant in the practice of courts 
are apt to consider themselves of more 
importance and utility than men of 
much more eminent talents in oratory. 
Alas ! what is this boasted knowledge 
of the world but being conversant with 
the tricks and chicanery and roguery of 
our fellow-creatures ? 

hen-pecking. 

I have often observed that old bache- 
lors are the most clamorous of men 
against this exertion of power in the 
-female over the lord of the creation. 
Whether this happens because they 
would wish to have a fair excuse for 
their choice of celibacy against the - 
neral practice of mankind in seeking 
their happiness in marriage ; or whether 
keenness of sight and uncommon 
sensibility in old bachelors arises from 
the axiom, that lookers-on see more of 
the game than the players,— let more 
hardy casuists than I am determine. 

RUDBNB98 ' 

Of manners is not a single vice, says 
a French writer, but the product of se- 
veral : vanity, ignorance of the world, 
contempt of others, or envy and jea- 
lousy of them. Sometimes want of 
feeling and indolence may produce soli- 
tary instances of it : when it becomes 
a habit, beating or hanging is the only 
remedy. 

PEDANTS. 

Ignorant pedants resemble silly tra- 
vellers, who quote distant places with 
hard names for the use of custoihs, arts, 
jfcc. which they might have found at 


home ; so the former quote Aristotle 
and other Greek and Latin Wrtbors for 
truths and arguments which the com- 
monest authors in their own language 
would have more obviously suggested to 
them. Translators must be as great ene- 
mies to the power of these pedants, as 
the version of the Scriptures was to 
of the Roman Catholic church* 

AVARICE 

Is generally supposed to be a despotic 
monarch, and to reign solely by its own 
inherent right; but it owes a great dfeal 
of its power to its great ally — Vanity. 
The almost universal deference naid to 
money-holders makes that man fend of 
accumulating and hoarding, whose 
vanity might have taken the -contrary 
direction if the world had been on bis 
side. When we see that wealth is sure 
to gain respect and admiration, avarice 
almost becomes a virtue in a worldly 
view ; since an ass loaded with gold 
can find access, where an angel without 
a stiver would see the gates closed on 
his approach ! 

MILTON AND FOWL 4 

It is very remarkable, that though 
the former poet was very fond of music, 
and even a performer in that delightful 
art, yet he has left in his great epic 
poem very many lines which Uertner 
syllabic or accentual quantity can recon- 
cile to the ear. Pope, on the other 
hand, is known neither to have prac- 
tised nor relished music, yet his poetry is 
so distinguished by the smoothness and 
melody of his verses, that they sound 
as musical 

“ As is Apollo’s fufeV 

■ • i 

HOBBIHORS1CAL PREJUDICES. 

Cicero, conscious, no doubt, of has 
great and very eminent reputation in the 
art of oratory, says roundly, that no 
one but a good man can be a complete 
orator. Earl Marshal Lord Arunddl, 
the celebrated collector of statues arid 
pictures, says, with a seal in his ptuv 
suit equal to that of the Roman orator, 
that a man cannot be honest unless he 
understands the art of drawing. John 
Evelyn, who relates this anec do te With 
applause, very cautiously adds, u Hovp 
that observation succeeds in ge neral, 
we have not made it much our observh- 
tion ." — Evelyn 9 s Hist. <f CWregTUpdyr. 

; ■ ! bar, 

MODKBT. A*flUgA*C*. r > W 
; Thia quality, though x>t 
origin, is yet very useful to aid the abi- 
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KfcfeS df soma men. Their briUint 
Jokes, and even their wise sayings, often 
arise from a total absence of all modesty 
and diffidence. Nothing bat muon 
wme could bring Addison to display 
the force of his wit ; and when Steele , a 
more impudent man, had lost in his 
cops ill Iris power of being facetious, 
Addison felt then' bold enough to open 
his sources of wit and humour. These 
examples illustrate the saying of that 
ancient poet, Hesiod, of modesty : 

I 4 Sit ago « greatly *kU, or greatly hurt*, mankind.” 

Open et Diet, l. 316. 

METHODISTS IN LITERATURE. 

The canting boast of inward light and 
a oo U is not confined to religious secta- 
ries* we find Methodists also in litera- 
ture* Surely the man who, trusting in 
his own genius, pretends to undervalue 
all toil and study, forgets or does not 
know that a Milton, a Dryden, a But- 
ler, and a Pope, were great students be- 
fore they began to be writers. Such a 
literary Methodist would soon find how 
vain were his pretensions to a call to 
poetry, whew hw first work fell under 
the hands of an able and intelligent 
critic. 

COXCOMBS. 

This species of bipeds, if brought up 
in well-regulated families, are by no 
means unpleasant companions in mo- 
ments of relaxation, whilst you give 


them a foil liberty of playing their 
pranks in their own way ; But should 
you check this vivacity by any grave or 
sarcastic remark, all is over, and you are 
soon reminded what a very sad thing a 
monkey is in a fit of melancholy. 

LOTTERIES. 

Are constructed upon a palpable 
ground of deception, but succeed in 
powerfully attracting persons of strong 
kopes and little reason : 44 Decipi vult” 
and “ decipiauir,” may he equally the 
motto of 44 Hazard” and “ Goodluck.” 
Ministers who have exhausted all their 
sources of taxation, and have recourse 
to this at last, remind me of a juggler 
who, at the end of his performance, 
excites the attention of his audience, 
by exclaiming, 44 Now, gentlemen, 1 
will shew you a trick worth all your 
money ! /” 

TUB LOVK OF WORDS. 

This seems a great nuisance to mo- 
dern composition. I have read, or ra- 
ther tried to read, some late essays on 
very important and statistical subjects, 
where the verbiage was so thickly sown, 
and the thoughts so far-fetched, that 
my patience was soon overpowered by 
this profundity and eloquence : Had 
not the authors before them the popular 
perspicuous letter of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s as patterns, or are pedants an 
indocile and incorrigible race ? 


sorrows < 

MR. EDITOR, 

I had occasion the other day to visit 
that part of the town where those un- 
fortunate men, whom Goldsmith de- 
scribes as leading in this world 44 a 
damnable life,” usually reside. In pur- 
suing my enquiries I entered a fourth- 
floor room, and found it tenanted by a 
chair with three legs and a small deal 
table, on which lay some scattered 
.papers, and a broken ink-stand, with a 
pen (I presume like its roaster) worn to 
the Very bone ; I asked to whom they 
he Longed, and was informed that the 
poor man whose property they were, had 
formerly taken a room on the lower 
floor, but that latterly he had been 
reduced in his circums t a n ces, 
and that on receiving the packet which 
lay on the table, he nad taken his hat 
and rushed' out of the house* in .a very 


F AUTHORS. 

disturbed manner. This was a week 
ago, and he had never returned. 

Having gained permission to examine 
the papers, I found the following affect- 
ing account, which appeared to have 
been rejected by the editors of one 
of our metropolitan Magazines* a cir- 
cumstance wnich had probably driven 
the unfortunate author to a state of 
desperation. It ran, with a prophetic 
motto, thus : 

M Here lie* poor Ned Pardon from slavery freed. 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack. 

He led sack a damnable life here below 

That I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.” 

Goldsmith. 

44 The devil twitched me by the sleeve * 
he could not have touched a more fragile 

r of my garments to secure his hold, 
it had served me, like Scarron’s 
black doublet, for two good years. Let 
not the reader start when I mention the 
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name of that awful personage, for I 
mean neither the mythological satan, 
nor the devil to whom Dr. Faustus 
made a deed of gift of his soul, duly in- 
dented, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
nor yet the diabolus regis , or attorney- 
general’s devil, nor a devil of a fellow, 
nor a queer devil. No, I mean that 
most diabolical of all devils — a printer’s 
devil. He twitched me by the sleeve, 
part of which was left unfortunately be- 
tween his fingers ; and uttered the dread- 
ful words — “ The press stands still.” 

Now I had risen that morning at 
half-past four, and it was now above 
half-past eight in the evening, and du- 
ring all that time I had never taken my 
pen off my paper for more than ten mi- 
nutes, which was between twelve and 
one o’clock, when I dined. Temperance 
is “ an excellent thing” in man, like 
“ silence in woman so is a dtv biscuit 
with a glass of rain-water. Dr. Franklin 
recommends it as the most strengthen- 
ing diet. 1 don’t think it adds much to 
my vigour ; but I persisted in it out of 
respect for that great man’s memory j 
and besides it is m^-c easily prepared 
than a more sumpfious feast, but of 
that I say nothing. This had been my 
daily fare for a month, and on this 1 had 
written fourteen hours a day, till the 
under part of the little finger of my 
right hand had actually become smoother 
than the most polished ivory. This 
visit was too much for me. “ Did I not 
send you six sheets yesterday, and did Dr. 
Johnson, when he was starving on trans- 
lations, ever do more ? Do you think I 
can keep ten presses at work, all to pro- 
cure myself this miserable garret, wherep 
in to conceal my wretchedness from 
the world ? Take it,” I cried, and sa- 
luted the grinning devil with three quires 
of foolscap on the side of the head. He 
gathered up the sheets, asked whether 
they werepaged, and made a precipitate 
retreat. The stairs were narrow and 
uneven, and I suppose hi9 foot slipped, 
for 1 heard him and his load rolling 
over one another till they reached the 
bottom. He was not killed however, 
for the next day the villain brought me 
the proof. The proof! of what? why, 
of my poor father’s wisdom and my 
folly. Oh that I had followed his ad- 
vice, and taken in hand the spade in- 
stead of the pen. Pen ! how hateful is 
the word, Fen, ink, and paper! — the 
first stolen from the wing of a goose, 

“ A symbol and a sign 
To authors of their fate and force 


the second compounded of gall — sure 
pledge of bitterness and misfortune j 
the third manufactured of rags, how 
typical of an author’s poverty ! But my 
father was a bibliopolist, that is to say, 

he kept a book-stall in the town of , 

the only emporium of literature which 
was within a circuit of thirty miles. 

It was at this pure fount that 1 drank 
those fatal draughts of literaiy lore, the 
intoxicating effects of which I have rued 
in years of toil and penury. 

My father beheld the growing conta- 
gion, but he in vain opposed its pro- 
gress. There is no inoculation which 
can prevent the cacoethes scribendi . It 
used to be my employment to dust the 
books before they were arranged on the 
stall in the morning, and from cleaning 
the outsides, I promoted myself at last 
to sully tlie insides. Some of my fa- 
ther’s choicest copies bore the marks of 
my young thumbs. Would that he had 
done as Petrarch’s father had the firm- 
ness to do before him, and cast the 
contagious volumes into the flames. 
However, he did what his poverty per- 
mitted, and sold them under price, as 
soon as he perceived me growing too 
much attached to them. 1 cannot now 
tell how 1 managed it, but I might 
have been born before the confusion of 
tongues, for I mastered every language I 
attempted with perfect ease. O fatal 
gift! nad 1 remained faithful to my 
mpther-tongue I had never become a 
translator. 

I gained a great reputation in our 
little town, and with my father’s friends 
I was a u Magnus Apollo.” I now 
began to turn my talents to some ac- 
count, and luckily the grocer and a few 
other of the tradesmen employed me on 
a Saturday to audit the week’s accounts, 
a service tor which I was usually repaid 
in kind, and many a tender beefsteak 
has smoked on my father’s Sunday- 
board, the produce of my industry, and 
the generous recompence of my friend 
the butcher. In vam my father endea- 
voured to persuade me that agriculture 
was both an useful and an honourable 
employment, and that it became me to 
shoulder a spade. I admitted that it was 
practised by the greatest men among the 
Romans at an early period, s bui I saw 
nothing in the shepherds of our ne&>* 
bourliood which reminded me of the 
swains of Virgil and Sannazaro. I wp 
better acquainted with a Romaq plough 
than an English onej and, I .wpll, re- 
member the only time I interfered in 
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agricultural pursuits, was in planting 
some thousand-headed cabbages in a 
quincunx. 

At last the true report of my erudition 
reached the hall, ana the squire one day 
sent for me, in order to convince him- 
self of the truth of what he had heard. 
He was a man who had not passed an 
unprofitable youth, and in his after-years 
all his learning had not forsaken him. 
1 was aware of the trial I should have 
to go through, and hit upon the same 
expedient which Dr. Johnson employed 
with similar success when he first went 
to college. 1 quoted Macrobius, an au- 
thor whom the squire had probably 
never read, or perhaps never heard of. 
He asked me no more questions, shook 
me by the hand, gave me an Elzevir 
Tacitus, and dismissed me. 

I was now nineteen, and my father 
insisted on my adopting some perma- 
nent employment. 1 had just been read- 
ing the Cyropaedia, and began to edu- 
cate myself for the military profession, 
by reading Frontinus and Polyaeni 
Stratagemata. My favourite idea was 
to introduce the military engines of the 
ancients into modem warfare, and my 
head ran all the day on catapulted ana 
balistce. It was well for me that no 
Seijeant Kite was in the neighbour- 
hood, or I had long since become food 
for powder. At this critical moment 
my fortunes were fixed. The squire 
sent for me one Monday morning, and 
I was ushered into the library. He 
motioned me to a chair, and I sat down, 
collecting all my energies, as I imagined 
he had sent for me to break an argu- 
mentative lance with him. “ Neville/' 
said he, “ I know you possess much good 
sense and more learning." I bowed. 
“ I wish my son had your abilities, 
but his mind is not quick, and requires 
much culture j are you willing to be- 
come his preceptor? Will you come 
and reside with nim under my own eye ? 
the terms, I think, we shall not quarrel 
about.” 1 was struck dumb. I cast 
my eyes over the folios, quartos, and 
duodecimos, the bindings of which 
seemed so much to require my duster. 
I had already devoured them all in idea. 
As soon as the faculty of speech re- 
turned, 1 accepted the proposal with 
humble thanks, and Mr. L. rang the 
bell. “ Send Gilbert to me.” . The 
servant made a pirouette , and vanished ; 
and in a few moments Gilbert en- 
tered — a tall, raw-boned boy of twelve 
years of age. 

It was then I commenced tutor — a 


toil which ought to have been- number- 
ed among the labours of Hercules, and 
to which the labours of Hercules were 
light. Oh the days of slow and mise- 
rable drudgery which I passed in teaching 
my pupil to discriminate between an 
obtuse and acute angle, and dragging 
him, line by line, through Virgiland 
Horace ! But he was not ill-tempered 
— he was only dull, and the labour of 
teaching proportionate to his dulness— 
it was immense, but not quite exas- 
perating. There were some occasions, 
however, on which instruction became 
a delightful task. Emilia, the sister of 
my pupil, though six years older lhaiv> 
him, was sometimes present at our lec- 
tures, and seemed to take an interest in 
them which enhanced their value. Ac- 
customed as I had been to fashion my 
fancy's ideal model of beauty in the 
mould of those figures which Greece 
possessed, and which Rome envied, 
yet the image of Emilia equalled my 
most perfect conceptions. She was not 
one of those pretty, petty, fragile, wax- 
like figures which look more like the 
inhabitants of air than earth. She was 
a figure which an Athenian sculptor 
would have stopped and gazed on with 
delight. She was tall — almost com- 
mandingly so. Beauty, says Aristotle, 
consists in magnitude j little men may 
be called <5r«<w and tni/iftn-pot, pretty and 
neatly shaped, but not xaXoi, beautiful. 
The women of Homer are all tall — 
and Panthea, says Xenophon, was 
distinguished by her magnitude and 
strength. The majesty of Emilia's 
figure was softened by the grace, the 
infinite grace, with which she moved. 
Her features were completely Miner- 
vesque. All the calm wise dignity — all 
the fine and sweet repose of expression, 
and all that beautiful sweep of the chin 
and cheek, which distinguishes a Grecian 
face. But it was not this which I wor- 
shipped, and I did indeed become a 
worshipper — it was the “ mind and the 
music " breathing there — but I wander. 

It was weak and unwise to love ; and 
if it was a grievous sin, grievously did 1 
answer it. I remember Gilbert's false 
quantities received very ferw corrections 
from me whilst Emilia was sitting* in 
the room ; and a day seldom passed that 
Emilia was not present at her brother's 
studies. She was deeply attached to- 
poetry, and hence another of the great 
errors of my life. To win her ear, I 
strung my lyre; and 

*• At every pause she blush’d to hear 
The one loved name.” 
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These were the only happy hours of 
my life. 

Ritum teneatis amici — The following 
is a specimen of my talents in the Spen- 
serian stanza, after one of these delight- 
ful interviews : — 

" I dream'd, but not in ileop— amid the sweet- 
ness 

Of nature's exquisite beauties I walk’d on ! 

Flowers, birds, blue skies, bright sunshine, and 
Seetness 

Of the summer morning's breeze, which died upon 
My brow— and I pour'd my young orison 
To the Maker of earth's beauties. Not alone 
I worehipp'd him in bliss — for there was one 
Kneeling on the same sod, whose moist eyes shone 
On the blue Heavens to which her spotless soul had 
flown; 

And her lips murmur'd out a holy prayer 
Of thanks and blessings on the heads of those 
Whom her heart shrined, and my poor name was 
there. 

Faintly |wt fondly, utter'd in the close 
Of that most blast petition — we arose 
With thoughts and hopes of which 1 cannot tell ; 
The heart is worldless when it overflows. 

And deepest feelings still in silence dwell, 

•Or speak in those sweet tears which from our foil 
eyes swell.' " 

But 1 grow serious, which was far 
from my intention ; for a light heart is 
now my only riches. Poetry is love's 
artillery, and his shaft, when barbed 
with a sonnet, is irresistible. What 
quantities of erotic poetry I wrote and 
burned at that time, which would have 
cut an excellent figure in the columns of 
the Magazines 1 1 have, however, pre- 
served what would make two very neat 
volumes in twelves, and which should 
long since have been luid before the 
public if the booksellers had not bun 
insensible to their merits. Unfortunately 
some of my best and most impassioned 
stanzas, intended for the eye of the 
daughter, met that of the father ; and I 
suppose X need not say, that 1 troubled 
Gilbert, and Gilbert me, no longer. It 
was a pity to leave him at that time, for 
he was just in the middle of the pons 
asinorum. 1 never learned whether he 
reached the other side in safety. My 
parting with Emilia — but this is vain — 
we parted — and 1 turned to my Seneca 
(Lugduni Baiavonm , 1576) for consola- 
tion. Alas ! 1 was but a poor stoic. 
From that time to this I beheld Emilia 
but once again— -but of that anon. 

I returned to my father very rich, as I 
imagined, for I carried with me no less 
than 15/. 10*. 4 d. in hard cash ; besides 
that I was the owner of an excellent 
suit of black clothes, which Mr. L. had 

g iven me, after discarding them from 
is own wardrobe. I found my father 


declining veiy feat; be for 
months been unable to attend 


to his business, which he had leftist tbc 
care of an arrant knave, who had con- 
verted many a good volume to his own 
use and benefit. Boethius de Consola- 
tione had furnished him with brandy ; 
and many a time did he get drunk 
by embezzling the proceeds of several 
the copies of Hutchinson's Moral Philoso- 
phy, which my father possessed. I 
came in to save the wreck of this little 
property ; and a few weeks after my ar- 
rival my father died. I wept sincerely 
over him, for he was ever a Lind and in- 
dulgent parent to me. 1 now converted 
all my stock into money, and resolved 
to proceed whither I plainly heard the 
voice of fame calling me — to London. 

It was a cruel mistake. However, I 
arrived there, and I have not since quitted 
it (a residence of twelve years)— no, not 
even to visit those neignbouriug fietyl** 
glens, and valleys which excite so miyi 
rapture in the minds of some enthusiast*. 
How those men “ babble o’ green Gelds " 
with all the childishness of JthhMOr, 
fat, dying, repentant knigluV’IAft" . Jr 
the consequence of studying 09MUIV ip 
books — over the fire-sine, in f fh j dr 
swinging on two legs, with our t wp lags 
swinging on the well-polished 
ten fingers spread out to enjoy the KWfly 
new milk-li|ve warmth of a WiIImm 
coal fire, and our heads rambling -on 
what our eyes never beheld. 1 resqbed 
London in high spirits — and, ye Oops ! 
what visions of glory swam before pay 
eyes. At one time 1 was sitting in the 
front row of the boxes at Covent Gar- 
den, gracefully receiving the extravagant 
plaudits which the audience heaped 
upon me the first night of my new 
tragedy. Then I was suddenly trans- 
ported into the Row , and saw crowds of 
booksellers struggling for my new epic. 
Wealth, honour, kindness, and smile* 
were my portion. 

Although my whole fortune* only 
amounted to 60/., I took a comfortable 
lodging, without the least apprehension 
of poverty or distress. Tne morning 
after my arrival, I sallied forth in search 
of the bookseller with whom my father 
used to transact his little business, re- 
solving, as a favour, to offer him a 
volume of poems which I had prepared 
for the press. The man absolutely refitted 
to give the smallest sum for them, or to 
print them and share the profs*, saying 
they would le a dead soeight m the mar- 
ket ! ! ! I think I never was so shocked 
in my life; my vanity actually died 
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under the blow — and it was some days 
ere I recovered myself so far as to mate 
any farther exertion. As a duty to my- 
self, however, I resolved to make the 
attempt ; and I met with thirteen re- 
fusals, eight in the city, and five at the 
west end. ‘‘Those booksellers are cer- 
tainly mad, I exclaimed, or they would 
not so obstinately shut their eyes to their 
own advantage.” 

I now began most cordially to hate 
all those idofs of the public, who stood 
between me and the sun, and expressed 
it in harsher terms than Diogenes did 
to Alexander. The worst of it is, that 
I cannot blame the public, for they 
have never had an opportunity of pa- 
tronizing my poetical offspring. And 
all this owing to the dulncss of thirteen 
Bibliopolists. O that with a stroke of 
the pen 1 could annihilate the whole 
Row, as Nero wished to have hold of 
Rome by the nape of the neck ! But as 
poetry did not succeed, 1 resolved to try 
politics, and I had actually the audacious 
folly to print a pamphlet of six sheets at 
my own expense, a proceeding which at 
once swallowed up naif my fortune. I 
do not give the title of this tract, as I 
believe it would be useless, six copies 
being all that were sold, and those are 
in all probability now no more. 

The remainder brought me in four- 
pence-halfpenny per pound, having sold 
them as waste-paper to a cheesemonger 
in Holborn, when I was reduced to 
what are aptly called extremities. 

My funds were visibly on the de- 
cline, and no fresh monies coming in. 

I could not apply, like more eminent 

and lordly poets, to , the Jew, 

on the strength of my ancestors' estates ; 
but I did all that became a man to do, 
and “angels can no more.” I inserted 
an advertisement in The Times, stating 
that a gentleman of education and ex- 
tensive information, would be happy to 
engage in any important literary project, 
or to take an active share in the manage- 
ment of some periodical work : but no 
applications were made. My money 
grew less and less, my black coat more 
and more bare. 1 advertized again. “ A 

{ >erson well acquainted with the modern 
anguages, would be glad to meet with 
any employment in translating books, 
letters, or public or private documents.” 
It would not do. 1 opened my pocket- 
book — there was just \L 2s. 3 a. in it, 
out of which I owed 8*. to my landlady ; 
and affairs began to wear a most por- 
tentous aspect. However, I resolved to 
make one more attempt, and spent 
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0t. Gdl in the following advertisement tit 
The Chronicle. “A young man of 
industrious habits, ana who writes a 

f ood hand, would be veiy thankfibi -to 
e employed in copying for gentlemen 
of the law. — N. B. Letters written with 
dispatch and secresy.” Waiting the 
event of this new attempt, I sauntered 
up the Strand in sadness and almost in 
tears, when I beheld a fashionable equi- 
page stop at the door of a perfumer's 
shop, and saw a hand stretched forth 
from it, the singular whiteness' and 
beauty of which I could not mistake-— a 
hand which I had so often beheld with 
rapture turning over the pages of our 
favourite authors. The lady bent her 
head forwards ; she saw me — started — 
and turned pale. It was Emilia. I stood 
motionless — the carriage drove off — and 
1 hurried away with that deadly con- 
sciousness of existence which is the 
heaviest weight to a wounded heart. I 
never beheld her again. 

On this occasion I composed the 
following lines 

" Ok alfh not, tweet— ri*o* Ham hath parted 
Our cheriuh’d ties of earthly love. 

That we in morrow, humble-hearted* 

May look for holier joys above— 

“ Ob sigh uot with iWptMUg apirit, 

TkoUgh e&rth awhilf oar bliss retard ; 

Oar silent eafferings shall inherit 
Their own exceeding great reward.” 

On my return home, great and good 
news, however, awaited me. Two ap- 
plicants had made their appearance m 
consequence of my advertisement, in 
order to make me the instrument, as I 
afterwards found, of wafting “a sigh 
from Indus to the Pole.” They re- 
turned next day, and I indited two such 
love-letters aS, I think I may without 
presumption say, have seldom been 
equalled. A man is naturally attached 
to His own profession. I therefore filled 
the letter of my female client to her 
lover, who was a mate on board one of 
the Company's ships, with all sorts of 
nautical similes— -in short, a mermaid 
could not have sighed more amiably. 
The apprenticeship which I served to 
this new profession, will, I am confi- 
dent, he of service to me at some future 
period. It has given me such a flow of 
Anacreontic and Moresque langu&ge, 
that few ladies will be likely to resist it. 

*Die reader will perhaps think this 
vain boasting. But ne will change his 
opinion' when I inform him, that out 
or twenty-three billets which I wrote, 
twenty were successful, and the parties 
i^oMXIV. 3 Y 
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united ; tad that the Odd that* 
merely through casualties : — tn 
one case, the suitor being an elderly 
gentleman, and dying before the reply 
could be received, which I have heard 
was favourable : — in the second, my 
employer, an Irish half-pay lieutenant, 
being shortly after lodged in the Fleet, 
from which, unfortunately, he did not 


know his way outmCin. thi* oas^ 
my fee):-* in the last instance, ' the 
young thief, at whose request I wrote 
the letter, intending it as a hoax. 

[Here the communication of our 
Correspondent breaks off; but we pre- 
sume we shall be favoured with, a con- 
tinuation for our next Number.] 



PHILIBERT: A POETICAL ROMANCE. BY THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN.* 


We feel peculiar pleasure in intro- 
ducing this poem to the notice of our 
readers, because it has not hitherto re- 
ceived from criticism the attention which 
it deserves. Its author is evidently a 
young man ; but no less evidently a young 
man of rare endowments and pure feel- 
ings, who, if he has still much to ac- 
quire, seems destined to carve out for 
himself a high and honourable fame. 
The work before us, considered merely 
as a tale, is as interesting as if it were 
written in prose ; and therefore will be 
acceptable to all who read only for in- 
nocent recreation ; while its touches of 
deep and genuine beauty will ensure 
for no small portion of it a place in the 
memories of those who. For its own 
sake, are enamoured of poetry. 

The Poem is founded on the follow- 
ing story, which is detailed at length in 
the “ Causes Hires' f of Gavot de Pito- 
val 

u Martin Guerre, bom in the province Of 
Biscay, was married in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1 539, to Bertrande de Rols, of the town 
of Artigucs ; both being at that time ex- 
tremely young. She united good sense to 
great beauty, and being somewhat above the 
rank of peasants, enjoyed a moderate for- 
tune, and blessed with a son, they lived 
very happily together for nearly ten years. 
About this period Martin being tempted to 
travel, he quitted his wife and family, and 
left them for a considerable time without 
any intelligence of him. Bertrande during 
this period conducted herself without re- 
proach ; and at the expiration of eight years 
Arnaud du Tilh, the impostor, presented 
himself before her. Bearing the exact re- 
semblance of her husband, he was received 
by her as such without hesitation, and was 
immediately acknowledged by the four sis- 
ters of Martin Guerre, his uncle, and other 
relatives. He had perfectly studied his part, 
and having known Martin Cuerre in his 
travels, had learned from him and some of 
his friends, the most minute particulars of 
his life, and a thousand little secret circum- 
stances, known only to the husband and 


wife. For three years this impostor lived 
in possession of all the rights of Martin 
Guerre, but being at length suspected by 
the uncle and some others, Bertrande was 
induced to join in an accusation of him, and 
he was delivered into the hands of" justice. 
He made a strong defence. One hundred 
and fifty witnesses were examined, between 
thirty and forty of whom deposed that he 
was the true Martin Guerre ; a greater num- 
ber that he was Arnaud du Tilh ; and up- 
wards of sixty swore that they could not in 
conscience say which was the fact. The 
prisoner was interrogated, and answered 
with the utmost precision the most particu- 
lar questions, as to the place of Martin 
Guerre’s birth, his father, mother, bfotherf, 
Ere. ; the day of his marriage, the priest 
who celebrated the ceremony* the .persons 
who were present, their OiflfeTOat dresses, Ac. 
He was, however, after a long trial, found 
guilty, and condemned to lose bis head, and 
have bis body quartered. He appealed to 
the parliament of Toulouse. This produced 
a new trial, in which his cause was on tfie 
very point .of prevailing, had not the real 
Martin Guerre himself appeared. 

u Arnaud du Tilh was once more con- 
demned to death, and executed On a gibbet 
In front of Martin Guerre's house/* 

We do not, iu general, regard judicial 
proceedings as fit subjects for poetry. 
Where the jurisdiction of the police be- 
gins, that of the Muses usually ends. 
The imagination, with all its magic, 
can rarely convert the network of law 
into golden meshes, or trace out any hid- 
den affinity between the fictions of 
poesy and those of an indictment, or 
shed any halo of glory around a com- 
mon felon. The Newgate Calendar, 
and even the more romantic registers of 
Trench atrocity, do not exactly. “ the 
living fountains in themselves contain 
of beauteous and sublime.” There are 
indeed exceptions — as, in red life,. the 
conclusion of Algernon Sidney’s trial, 
which had more than the grandeur of 
tragedy, and, in fiction, the scenes^ 
Carlisle in Waverfey. Out author too 


• Philibert: a Poetical Romance. By Thomas Colley Grattan. London, 1820. 
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has, in a great measure, overcome the 
objection to his subject by keeping his 
judicial processes wisely in the back- 
round, and investing both his guilty and 
is innocent hero with a fitting indif- 
ference to their power. His judges 
know their duty, and sit silent. There 
is no detail of warrants, searches, exa- 
minations, commitments, and those 
other interesting circumstances of a 
grave accusation which we enjoy in a 
newspaper, but do not desire to see 
“ married to immortal verse.” Mr. 
Grattan also has elevated the rank of his 
persons — invested them with heroic at- 
tributes — and relieved his narrative by 
lovely scenes of domestic innocence and 
joy. He substitutes a gifted and ac- 
complished villain for the “ petty-lar- 
ceny rogue” of the original story, and 
represents him as the illegitimate son of 
his intended victim’s father. The cir- 
cumstance of his birth does not, how- 
ever, appear until the conclusion of the 
tale, and during its whole progress his 
origin and motives are veiled in fasci- 
nating mystery. He meets his counter- 
part Philibert in the camp where both 
are serving — obtains his affections — 
becomes master of all his secrets,- — and 
at last, in the midst of a terrible battle, 
strikes him down, and leaves him ap- 
parently slain. All this he does with a 
design of personating him, and obtain- 
ing possession of his wife and fortunes. 

A cavalier afterwards appears at Phili- 
bert’s mansion — is received by his wife 
as her long-lost husband, and acknow- 
ledged by the vassals as their lord — but 
from a number of circumstances, the 
reader, who is prepared to expect the 
completion of Pierre’s treachery, regards 
him as an impostor. His return is at- 
tended by frightful omens — his repose 
is disturbed by a terrible dream — and he 
farther excites suspicion, by requesting 
the lady to prompt him, on his meet- 
ing the peasantry, alleging that a cut 
across the forehead has effaced some of 
the records of memory. He is prosecuted 
as an impostor at the instance of the 
next heir to hi9 estates, and acquitted — 
but it 9eems impossible to determine 
whether his demeanour i9 the result of 
innocence or hardened villainy. At 
last, all doubt vanishes— Count Wal- 
deme, Philibert’s father, declares that, 
on the next day, he will reveal the true 
source of the strange likeness between 
his sou and Pierre ; and just before the 
appointed hour is found murdered, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Philibert’s 
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daughter, by tile hand of her fether * 
Me is apprehended— condemned— and 
about to suffer death by torture, when 
an accomplice of the true criminal in- 
terposes— and confesses that the convict 
is the real Philibert — that Pierre is the 
murderer, whom the child had mistaken 
for his likeness — and who had just ar- 
rived to perpetrate the deed which 
should give him vengeance and fortune. 
Pierre, thu9 betrayed, avows the whole 
—is sent to the rack— and Philibert 
dismissed, to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of love and honour. The pro- 
gress of the story is extremely interest- 
ing, though wc 3o not admire the turn 
with which it concludes ; but the ex- 
cellencies of the work, as a poem, are 
far more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the defect in its structure 
as a story. There are, indeed, many 
traces of resemblance in the modes of 
expression to those of Scott, Byron, 
and Moore — especially the last — but 
there is a harmony throughout, which 
proves that the author has not studi- 
ously imitated, but has merely written 
from a mind sensibly impressed with the 
beauties of the poets whom he occa- 
sionally resembles. There are also 
touches of true and deep nature inter- 
spersed throughout, which could not 
be copied j for they do not belong to 
style, and are ** above the reach of art.” 
Tne descriptions of the young loves of 
Philibert and Isabelle, and their early 
hours of domestic felicity, have such a 
reality about them, and seem so truly 
to breathe of home, that we can scarcely 
believe them fictitious. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more engaging than the 
following picture of the domains where 
the fathers of the happy pair resided, 
bordering on each other, in gentle 
neighbourhood ? 

11 Contiguous lay their sires’ domains, 

Divided by a murmuring stream ; 

In which the flocks that ranged the plains 
Plunged from the heat of noontide’s beam; 

Or careless cross’d the ancient ford, 

And freely fed at either side. 

As conscious that their several lord 
No difference made, no leave denied. 

The litUe rustic bridge between 
At neither end had guard, or screen; 

Nor threatening trap, nor bristling fenre. 

To fright the fleecy wanderer theuc**; 

And free to both, a common 
The rivulet its course pursued. 

So close the kindred castles stood 
On cither side a rugged del), 

That, glancing o’er its feathery wood. 

The lights from the one reflected fell 
On the arms of the other's centincl ; 
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' Who 6ft* in his silent walk might fcateh 
The murmur'd sou nds of the neighboring witch, 
As the whisper’d password faintly fell* 

On the angled towers’ unequal walls.” 

How delightful is the following 
glimpse of the pleasant lot of the bride, 
whose married life began among scenes 
of old and familiar happiness : — 

44 Nof did she, on that mom of joy 

That moved her from her early site. 

Prove those alarms of maidens coy 
Who, sadness struggling with delight. 

Are borne from scenes of happy years 
Through mists of mingled smiles and tears. 

8 be marks no pomp of formal state 
Attend her at a new-found gate j 
No unknown concourse, curious rushes 
To feast upon her virgin blushes ; 

No stranger-hands her ringlets deck. 

Nor welcomes chill her raptures check ; 

But, passing through the long-loved courts, 

She treads the ground of infant sports ; 

And glides along through grateful files 
Of faces bright with heart-warm smiles ; 

While each gay plume of bridal flowers 
Blooms freshly from her own dear bowers. 

At morning frisk upon the lawn 

Her hand-fed lamb, her favourite fawn ; 

Down on the glen she casts her look ; 

Her osiers drooping kiss the brook — 

Upwards her glistening glances throwing. 

She see9 her roses brightly glowing — 

The branching Eglantine’s arcade — 

The trellised arbour that she made — 

The brilliant groups of the parterre, 
81ow-moring in the morning air. 

Lovely as when she wander'd there. — 

She fondly waves her hand to them ; 

Each flower seems answering from its stem ; 
While her owns choir, on frolic wing. 

Their matin salutations sing I** 

The following description of Zo^’s 
growth, “ more lovely from surrounding 
woes,” during the sad absence of her 
father, is delicately fanciful 

“ Like some sweet plant's prelusive leaf. 

Fair promise of autumnal fruits, 

That seems to spring from nature’s grief; 

When weeping dews refresh the shoots. 
Cradled in sadness — nursed with sighs. 

She was indeed the child of sorrow — 

Yet did her early speaking eyes 

Bright sparks from native gladness borrow. 
Struggling, as if to cast aside 
The shades that strove their tints to hide. 

Herb was an infancy of thought — 

An early spring, where winter threw 
Its lingering clouds, whose darkness sought 
To hide the young year’s livelier hue : 

And, from her childhood’s sad employ. 

She caught a sort of pensive joy, 

That scarcely seem’d one hour to stray 
From her fond grandsire’s couch away ; 

While Isabelle each moment snatch’d. 

When the young guardian careful watch'd, 

And hurried to the covert deep 
To taste her bitter joy— and weep.” 

The account of the prodigies which 
usher in the return of Philibert, is very 
fearful 1 


" The angry son bssafaia fre. 

And tinged the world with glow of iue; 
Storm-pregnant clouds are iu the east. 

And thick, through Heaven’s perturbed breast. 

In masses of wild fantasy 

Boll monstrous on the labouring sky. 

Broad flMhes, o’er the landscape, spread 
In floating sheets of sickly red. 

While dismal thundering! growl behind. 

Borne onwards on the gusty wind. 

In mid air hangs the full, clear moon ; 

Her silvery beam comes glimmering down. 

And faintly blend the forceless rays 
With the lightning's flash, and the sun's deep 
blaze. 

Athwart the huge elm’s giant limbs 
The Bat in circling mazes skims ; 

From the obscurest branch the Owl 
Casts, darkling round, benighted scowl — 

A toad is croaking in the sedge ; 

And the hissing 6nake, from bri&ry hedge 
Mingling a fiercely feeble sound. 

Darts quick its harmless poison round . — » 

A well-known strain is heard — a muf- 
fled man rushes in, and catches the lady 
in his arms — but the awful omens con- 
tinue 

“ Wrapp’d in a thick and sulphuric flash. 

The herald of a horrid crash 

That seems to crumble brazen rocks — 

Closer the* intrepid stranger locks 
His sinewy arms round Isabelle- 
Heedless although the hot bolt fell. 

And fired an old oak close beside — 

Flaring it blazed 1 white soft he cried — 

As the crackling branches flung on high 
Their fierce effulgence to the sky — 

4 Shrink not dismay’d, my angel bride ! 

But, with light footstep, quickly guide 
Thy thrice-bless’d husband to delight — 

Oh shudder not, sweet love 1 for sect 
The very Heavens hold jubilee^ 

To grace our new-born nuptial night l ’ ” 

There are tome striking passages, il- 
lustrating the dark character of Pierre, 
both in speeches put into his own 
mouth, and in the narrative of the 
author; — but we are not enamoured 
of this style, even when employed by its 
mightiest masters; and therefore pre- 
fer extracting the Author’s passionate 
and beautiful apostrophe to nts coun- 
try ; for which, notwithstanding his ap- 
prehensions, we do not think any critic 
will have the bad taste, or the worse 
feeling, to reprove him : — 

44 And here, even here, though wild as vain. 

And all irrelevant the strain; 

Though critic brows, severely bent. 

Frown forth the well- earn’d chastisement; 

Erin, to thee my voice I raise, 

And blend tby sorrows with my lays ! 

Thy name has touch'd the chord, whose thrill 
Wakes wild vibration through my breast ; 
Reviving by its witchery still 
The spirit that had sunk to rest — 

But which, when worldly hope was youn& 

To bolder flights my rude lyre strung ; 

As stretch'd by Cunaghmore’s wild brake, 

Or Moona valla's mountain lake; 
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Reclined upom tba wniywi rA 
In all tbt dsy-dreamsof a bard, 

I gazed npon the plain below. 

Which ftnacy lit with Freedom** glow; 

Pure shade* of Greece, in patriot band. 

Flung their faH glories o*er the land. 

While country claim'd the rugged rfaime, 

And sun-bright visions warm’d the dime. 

Alas ! the early pageant o’er, 

Distant I pace a foreign shore ; 

And meet that other hands than mine 
Thy wreath of wretchedness should twine— 

Thy woe U a repulsive theme, 

And needs that minstrel, known to feme, 

Whose bold complainings rise and fell 
80 mournful, yet so musical I 
Whose sweet lament can cheer the toils 
That wander through a waste of weeds; 

And light with lustre, more than smiles, 

The hopeless path o’er which K leads. 

I know not, ask not, why or how 
That thou art thus defaced and low — 

Let others cavil for the cause 
Of homeless huts, and outraged laws ; 

For me *tis only left to turn 

My full eyes where my-fellows mourn; 

' And— as this living globe grows warm 
Receding from day’s splendid orb — 

To fed thy griefs my soul absorb, 

While distance lends a stronger charm — 
Brighter to glow thus far from thee. 

The sun that warms and lightens me 1 " 

The chief defects in this work, consi- 
dered as a poem, are a tendency to refine 
too much on feelings and sentiments — 


an occasional use of diction, falsely ne- 
gftfded as poetic—- and a frequent 
clustering or prett messes about a sim- 
ple image, which injures the gene- 
ral impression. Such expressions as 
“ blushes on refinement* t check" — 
“ every bland attraction seemed to took 
the beckon of the chief ’’—shedding “ soft 
effluence round, through gathering pas- 
sion’s dark profound "—evidently verge 
on the sickly or the unmeaning. How 
different from such poor finery is that 
exquisite touch where Isabelle is repre- 
sented as gazing on her husband, “ till 
her eyes grew cum, and wondering how 
he could De tier's ” — which, in language, 
does not differ from the simplest prose ; 
yet irresistibly awakens the purest affec- 
tions 1 But we are becoming too mi- 
nute for our limits — and will, therefore, 
take leave of Mr. Grattan, with our 
hearty thanks for his interesting and 
very promising volume — and with our 
earnest advice that he will adopt the 
resolution of Biron in “ Love’s Labour 
Lost/’ when he completes those works 
which we shall rejoice to welcome 

“ Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 

Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation. 
Figures pedantical ; — these summer flies, 

I do forswear them.” 


ON READING 

No ope must be idle in England. In 
fact, “ England expects every man to 
do his duty,’’ as was most gloriously ob- 
served by one of the greatest of her 
heroes — a breed in which she abounds 
beyond any other nation in the world. 
Let us follow then a hero’s advice by 
land, as well as in our sovereignty of 
the seas; and, in a manner, we think 
we do, for we are all of us busy- 
fighting, trading, manufacturing, farm- 
ing, buying, selling, writing, reading, 
eating, and drinking $ for Englishmen 
eat and drink, as well as fignt, more 
than any other people in proportion to 
their numbers. There never yet was a 
time when England was so active and 
so powerful as she is at present, not- 
withstanding the assertions of the invi- 
dious cavillers and false prophets, who 
love to antedate her doom : while the 
stir and movement of mind fully equal 
the increased action of our physical and 
moral powers. Ideas are communicated 
by the press, like the electric fluid along 
a wire ; every man has the benefit of his 
neighbour’s thoughts almost as soon as 
they are conceived (“ something too muok 


lnd readers. 

qf this and if a man has really any 
thing worth saying, there never was a 
better opportunity, and the public was 
never more ready to listen to him with 
kindness and attention. Nay even 
those whose pens outrun their judg- 
ment, and who might have been 
mistaken for wise men, had they had 
the discretion to hold their tonmies, 
frequently meet with a reception above 
their deserts, and almost equal to their 
expectations. This is all very well— the 
craving of the public appetite must be 
satisfied, and it it cannot feast on the 
best dishes, it is content with those of 
a more homely and common nature, 
being of the same opinion with the 
gentleman, who, when asked by his 
friend whether the wine was not exe- 
crably bad, answered that no wine was 
bad, but that some wine was better than 
other. 

Now the persons whose duty it is to 
supply the cravings of the public mind, 
have adopted many different modes of 
accomplishing this laudable object. 
Some of them, aware that the lion is 
most hungry when he awakes in a rnoru- 
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morning paptra, which iat»fy the tnind» 
at the same time that the body is expert 
encing the comfort of a solid breakfast; 
Another set, lest the unwilling monster 
should go grumbling to bed, provide “ a 
sop for Cerberus,” in the shape of 
“ Evening Posts,” “ Evening Cour- 
ants,” “ Couriers,” “ Stars,” ” Suns,” 
and “ Globes,” &c. &c. It seems, 
however, that the voracious maw of 
the public is not to be satisfied with 
this daily offering, and that at certain 
stated times it is necessary that some 
farther sacrifices should be made. In 
consequence of this, a weekly oblation 
is offered up, and many Observers, 
Champions, and Examiners, with a 
long list of other worthies, are consum* 
ed on each returning sabbath. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
appetite of the monster becomes ex- 
ceedingly keen, and it requires some 
more solid food to satisfy him. One 
would almost think from the regularity 
with which this craving returns, that 
the long-acknowledged influence of the 
moon is not entirely without effect in 
this instance, and tnat such influence 
cannot be better employed than in caus- 
ing our worthy public to lose a little of 
its natural discretion, and require a copi- 
ous supply of monthly aliment. Certainly 
within these few last moons, our con* 
sumption of monthly literature has in- 
creased prodigiously, for London alone 
has produced two new Magazines, both 
of which emulously contend for the 
metropolitan title. At the end of every 
three months, comes a supply of still 
more solid aliment, and Edinburgh, and 
Quarterly, British, and Retrospective 
(and soon we presume Prospective) 
Reviews, come thick and fast, affording 
more materials for the exercise of the 
ruminating faculties of the stupendous 
animal that devours them. While the 
immense numbers of quartos, octavos, 
and duodecimos, whicn issue from the 
active presses of our printers, are swal- 
lowed with much greater ease than the 
Boa Constrictor devoured the goat, 
horns, hoofs, and all. 

Amidst such a variety of viands, and 
where so many experienced cooks are 
exerting all their skill to tickle and grar 
tify thy palate, O most gentle public 1 
we shall make little apology for thus 
stepping forward to display our culinary 
abilities for thy pleasure ; and providing 
a number of little feasts, which we have 
in fact promised to provide, if thou 
mufast perchance be induced to taste 


mm viands, aa£appcrifo\»f 
sitionand flavour it ehstt be d&r offst* 
and our duty, yea our piekedve, •# trip- 
ply thee, whenever we fed ourselves m 
an entertaining humour. Our papers 
shall chiefly consist of all Such rwucts 
as when concocted into the ibope 
which we shall give diem, will form 
such an agreeable treat as may not be 
unsuitable to thy palate. We intend 
them as a receptacle for new and pleasant 
thoughts, ana for all ideas and views of 
things which may tend to make a tot it 
better satisfied with himself' and with 
his fellows. To shew him that there 1 is 
a great deal of good in the World, which 
he perhaps does not know of, and to 
catch the bright side of things, and hold 
it before his eyes ur prevent him from 
growing melancholy. As we never 
touch upon waspish politics or friend- 
ship-breaking polemics, our business 
will be with the better passions of the 
mind; and we would discourse of 
friendship, love, and charity, instead of 
battles, sieges, and autos-da-fe. We 
are in the habit too, of keeping a pretty 
sharp look-out on what is rasing in the 
literary world, and we snail tell Out 
readers whenever we meet wkh any 
thing which is particularly nuvr of beau- 
tiful; and indeed whenever we think 
people are not acquainted with them, 
we nave no hesitation in drawing their 
attention to agreeable matters. We ate 
fond of distilling the^ sweetness 1 out of 
every thing that comes before us, and 
carefully adding it to our store, that we 
may be ready on all occasions to folfll 
our promises ; although when we see 
occasion for censure we would not un- 
dertake that no particle of 'acid Or g&M 
shall ever mingle with our composition. 

But we gladly turn from these profes- 
sions to pleasanter things ; amongst 
them, there is nothing that furnishes 
more agreeable images man the thought 
of how much pleasure the people of out 
happy island enjoy in remting. if we 
were to judge from ourselves, thia is a 
faculty which a man would not ex- 
change for any other gift that fortune 
could offer him. Any one who has 
read that beautiful oration of Cicero for 
Archias, the poet, wtH not fail to re- 
member the encomiastic description 
which the great orator gives of tfee'sefot 
timents and delights which literature h 
capable of affording. A book indeed is 
a constant friend to whom we may 
turn at all seasons, in fair and in foul 
weather, when we are < gay or ! ntelaftt 
•holy, and'we are alwayrsur^of meet- 
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ingwith : * VkxmUmktF dead;* wtot whose lhades we 

tiefe*- With ctaefo fHenos, however eon- audibly ' converse $ and the wisdom, 
sideraAc anddewr they may be; we can- the virtue, and the experience of ages, 
not mingle, with a certainty of finding is laid at our feet, if we have only dis- 
tbem exactly in that mood which may eretion to profit by them. 
fU,them:ta be participators in our pre- There are as many different tastes in 
aeat feelings ; > and then there are all the reading, as in eating or drinking, or 
Utile infirmities of human nature* eonnOisseurship. Men have indeed va- 
jetdousy, and distrust, and offence- rious powers otHterary digestion. Some, 
taking for/ slight causes, which every like the ostrich, whose stomach it is 
now and then wiU create a coldness be* said wiM digest iron, can swallow huge 
tween the best friends : and if my friend masses of mathematics and deep abstruse 
begins perchance to talk gaily when I philosophy, converting it all, by the 
am sad, or to discourse mournfully mere strength of their native powers, 
when 1 am cheerful, I cannot imme- imo healthy chyle. All the sciences, 
diately quit his company for that of ano- with transcendental philosophy and mo- 
ther better suited to my taste * but if 1 taphysics, “ bow the serious head” be- 
take up a book which answers not to fore them. To men like Coleridge, and 
my humour, 1 can fling it from me, and women of masculine minds like the late 
choose a pleasanter companion, without Madame de Stael, these things are fine 
being upbraided for my want of civility play for the intellect. Hard and stout 
or gratitude. There . is also another ad- indeed must such stomachs be, and pain- 
vantage which these black-letter friends ful and laborious the operation: of the 
have over our talking ones, that we may same nature are your professors of ethics 
geoeraUy derive much more instruction and moral philosophy, and all the graver 
and improvement, if not pleasure from studies of the mind ; these people gradu- 
tbem. indeed this must be so, because ally grow so much accustomed to the 
iu books we have the most valuable solidity and sternness of their usual fare, 
parts ' of very valuable minds laid open that they become incapable of relishing 
to us, ; while in conversation, that is to any other. A mathematician does not 
say, in -common conversation, wc arc even see things in the same light as other 
generally treated with the very refuse of men * and what passes as well-proved 
a man’s spare thoughts. truths add sound reasoning with them. 

Yes, there is an absolute magic and is to him fallacy and weakness. He k 
enchantment in books, which draws a great searcher after that which is, and 
the souLout of its seat, and involves it all imagination is an abomination as 
in more transmigrations than a Pytha- great as the Babylonian lady in his eyes 
Korean can imagine. To a person —he is, in fact, a lover of truth, ex- 
deeply plunged in the interest which tranely conscientious and direct*— con- 
many books , excite, nothing is impos- sequently much attached to a straight 
sidle : we sail over the Styx* we creep line, became of its directness, and its 
about the Cyclop’s den with Ulysses, being the shortest way between two 
we walk under the waves with “ Sabri- points. All other subjects are fictions, 
na fair,” or with the melancholy and which he considers allied to the u thing 
soul-gifted Undine * we visit hell with which is not,” and, as he would not lie 
iEneas, and Heaven with Dante* and for the world, he abhors them — they 
standing with Milton at the gates of are not tangible or real, and he can 
Paradise, the voice of the Almighty found no axioms and reasonings upon 
rolls upon our ears — we become natives them. History finds somewhat more 
of .all countries, citizens of every age, favour in his eyes ; but then he i9 very 
and we run through the whole 9cale of cautious of getting entangled in those 
the human passions* striking every fables which the ingenuity of many his- 
chord, and trembling at the sound. It torians has supplied, to fill up unintere9t- 
is thus we despair with Constance — we ing periods, or an “ hiatus valde deflen- 
love with Juliet — we die with “ Young dus . ,f — But poetry and novels are his 
John Talbot”— and we laugh with the aversion, and he would even rather 
fat Knight. There is no feeling which attach himself to the study of the natural 
is not excited — no character which is sciences, such as geology and botany; 
not unfolded* — and scarcely a thought What he dislikes, he is likewise toe 
which is not recorded. We conquer ready to demise, because he imagines^ 
time and death* for we live in ages that is* he (remonstrates, (we. beg paw 
which hare long passed away. We are don) that all other acquisitions . an 
made the friends of all the great and worthless compared with the loee ef 
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tenth. The poetry-rehders end the wreU 
lovers, however, walk on “ their own 
glad way, humbly and joyously in their 
own sun-light,’ 9 in spite of him ; and 
perhaps, after all, they enjoy as much 
innocent amusement as he— Q. E. D. 

The mathematician, then, and the 
moral philosopher, must feed upon mat- 
ter of a very grave nature — they must be 
supplied with books of lines and figures, 
like a pilot with his compass and his 
chart. 

Out of the immediate province of their 
occupations, we think tney might occa- 
sionally be refreshed ana entertained 
with some heavy valuable history, or at 
the lightest, wiln a dozen tomes of the 
Philosophical Transactions, if they de- 
spise sprightly biography, or still more 
amusing memoir. They can occasionally 


poet, then, wttt net contentedly subsist 
on a grosser diet, nee am it he expected 
that he should ; for 

“ Who that has drank of the crystalline rid 
To the feculent flood would return P* 

These are the two great divisions of 
readers, the grave ana the gay— the 
reasoning and the imaginative ; and 
under one or other of these divisions 
all the rest may be classed. Now let us 
see how men in general range them- 
selves : with regard to profession and 
occupation, the divine and the physician 
ought to come, we think, under the 
first, for one does not see that either of 
them has much occasion for the lighter 
and more beautiful flowers of literature 
to adom themselves with. They may 
indeed serve to interweave with the 


read poetry, but not with a poet’s heart gravity of a ghostly discourse, and give 
—their chief favourites will be Words- a little keener relish to the sober doov 


worth and Darwin, but not Milton and 
Shakspeare, who are every bodies’ fa- 
vourites. 

Opposed to these deep-reasoning, mat- 
ter-of-fact people, are those persons in 
whose minds tancy and the imaginative 
faculties hare outstripped judgment 
These are the poets and the men of 
taste; they have never travelled more 
than half over the pons asmnrwn , and 
they step from premises to conclusion 
per sal turn, without the assistance of a 
lift from a syllogism. They act from 
impulse rather than from reason, and 


trines which the divine inculcates ; or 
they may make the chit-chat of a mar 
dical man more agreeable when he is 
paying a morning visit to a fashionable 
patient. But these are by no means 
essential. Neither can these ornaments 
be said to be absolutely requisite to the 
success of the lawyer; but certainly 
they are much more desirable in his ease 
than in the former. He must, in foot, 
frequently depend for success on the 
ingenuity with which he can appeal to 
the passions and prejudices of a jury) 
and for this purpose every stratagem 


they look at things through the glass of which artful eloqucooe can employ, and 

their present humoun— all is sentiment, — - 1 : - r — e - — : — ,, J 

and sensation, and susceptibility, and 
they have a poor notion of “ things as 
thev are.” They make wretched men 
of the world, because their “ high 
thoughts ” will not let them descend to 
unravel all the petty, disgusting, paltry 
tricks which knaves play oft upon them 
with so much ease and satisfaction. 

Their happiness has too much of the 
weathercock in it, because it depends 
on the moods of their own minds ; and 


“ The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell." 

Milton. 

Poet a will feed on sweet and bitter 
fancies, and in their own realms they 
find abundance of aliment. Poetry is 


extended information furnish, is called 
into request. The mind of an advocate 
ought to be both solid and light, grave 
and playful, concentrated ahd varying;— 
Cicero says he ought to know every 
thing. In other occupations a man’s 
style of reading must be . determined 
entirely by the bent of his own taste. 
A rat-catcher would choose Polyseai 
Stratagemata, and a lover would select 
Ovid. A lady would read Locke, and 
a young Cantab by inversion devour 
romances. By the bye, the ladies, if 
we don’t take care, will get the mastery 
over us, for they are making, most rapid 
inroads into those long-guarded ferrite* 
ries of knowledge and learning, in which 
we had so valiantly entrenched ourselves. 


In the Spectator's time, it was consider- 
the champaigne of literature, as philoso- ed very well if a lady could spell pretty 
phy is “ the genuine old port.’’ The correctly in addition to- her housewifely 
latter is much too heady for a votary of accomplishments ; and if she was toler- 


the Muses; he reels under its effects, 
and loses himself long before he has 
swallowed’ half the dose under which a 
Scotch professor sits unmoved. The 


ably acquainted with the literature of 
her own country, it was all that was 
expected of her. During the age of 
Elizabeth, female education seems 
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hare been at' a higher pitch; bat the Lucifer fell — then all at once, conscious 
wretched and dissolute' days of the of such folly, we knit our brows, grow 
Stuarts had a very degrading effect on angry, and uail down our reluctant at- 
the female sex. The literature of that ten non, like a mutinous seaman to the 
day, if they read it, could not have im- deck. There is, it must be confessed, a 
proved them much. Now, however, very considerable satisfaction, after we 
some of the most amusing and in- have finished the task, in the conscious- 
stnictive writers among us are women, ness that we have conquered our own 
Apollo must beware of his bays, or refractory minds ; but even this scarcely 
some of the goddesses will be snatching compensates for the Sisyphean labour 
them : this is a subject, however, which of duty-reading. There is a smack of 
we should like to resume at some other the schoolmaster and his tasks in it, 
time, and in another shape. which alone is enough to render it dis- 

But notwithstanding tnis general taste agreeable. The advantages which the 
for books and reading, the same men, town and the country afford to a 
according to their varying humour, age, thorough-bred reader, are perhaps, on 
and circumstances, feel inclined to U&e the whole, pretty equal, though we 
up very different kinds of books. A confess that the former seems to boast 
young man is very fond of Lalla Rookh, many facilities which the latter does not 
end all those sparkling compositions possess. It is true that in the country 
which are so apt to eaten the heart and one is much less disturbed, and is not 
the eye of youth : a worthy old gentle- tempted to speud one’s days in the fri- 
man would persuade us he has done volities and amusements wnich in town 
with ail suen follies, and he would consume so much time ; and then the 
much rather read the debates, or some county, at certain seasons, is so luxu- 
of Arthur Young's books on agricut- rious for lazy reading. Oh ! , for the true 
ture^ or if he recurs to works of fancy, sentimental reader, nothing but the 
they must be such as contain humour country will serve ; for he will tell you 
rather than sentiment : and Joseph that it is impossible to emoy a book in 
Andrews and Humphry Clinker will the dungeon and gloom ot a town — his 
shake old aS Well as young sides with exquisite time is a warm summer’s even- 
mirth. ing, with just an hour’s light before 

It is impossible to judge accurately of him ; and then, when the gloom of the 
the effects which things have upon woods ia growing deeper, and the air 
other people, while we are sure of the mere still, he steals out, with book in 
feelings the/ excite in ourselves. We his hand, and reaches the nook of some 
shall, therefore, say a few words of our wood that looks out to the west ; and 
own notion of readings and what is mfttft seated on the dry and slippery grass, he 
captivating and agreeable to us, p»e- does certainl) banquet on a most de- 
SBRting with Moliere, that what will licious repast. Next to this, his fa- 
fairly entertain one will not be very far vourite time is “ under the opening eye- 
from pleasing another. In the first lids cf the mom but then the dew is 
place, duty-reading (like duty-dances, on the ground, and he is obliged to sit 
when we are linked to the person we on a rail, or the trunk of some fallen 
least like in the room, and that too by tree. It is also pleasant, in the very 
our own imperious sense of decorum), is, noon-heat of a July day, to get into a 
to say the least of it, very dismal. We sit deep shade, with one’s book out of the 
down with a watch before us, most ob- reach of the sun, and the flies, and the 
stin&tely determined never to flinch till we tongues of one’s acquaintance. A hay- 
have read “ a foil hour by Shrewsbury loft, too, if it is not too dark, furnishes 
clock." We begin, and just as our eyes at this time a comfortable retreat and a 
get to the bottom of the page, we recollect convenient couch. In short, it would 
that we have not retained a single idea be next to impossible to enumerate all 
of what we hare perused ; and that, the delightful reading-seats which the 
instead of swallowing the aforesaid very country affords. It should, however, be 
instructing and learned matter, there remembered, that the books we carry 
have been half a dozen strange fancies out with us are such as suit the place, 
flying across our mind —sometimes of a It would be preposterous to load our- 
pair of bright eyes resting their glances selves with Bonny castle and Leslie, 
on our own — sometimes of some dear and Howard’s Spherics, or with any 
and absent friend’s countenance, kind such grave and improving articles. No; 
and delightful as- ever — sometimes loftier —our food must be light summer-read- 
■thtngs pass before us, and we think how ing for such occasions ; and in our 
New Monthly Mag — No. 82. Vol. XIV. 3 Z 
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opinion novels and romances of -the 
best kind are the fittest. After all is 
said, we know of no pleasure like that 
of getting a new and well-written novel 
into our possession, and after commen- 
cing the attack by assaulting its yet un- 
touched leaves with our long, smooth, 
white paper-knife, sitting down where 
one knows one shall not be disturbed, 
and becoming acquainted with a dozen 
or two of people of different characters, 
dispositions, and faces, without the 
slightest danger of their ever doing any 
thing but entertain one. On a very hot 
day, the mind has just energy enough 
to follow a train of interesting circum- 
stances, and a crowd of interesting per- 
sons, with a tolerable degree of liveli- 
ness and satisfaction. At other periods 
too, novels and romances are very valu- 
able aliment, as when the mind has 
been overstrained all the day by strict 
attention to grave and weighty subjects, 
or when our thoughts are too anxiously 
employed about something which wears 
the spirit to distress and suffering ; or, 
lastly, when we are, from some cause or 
other, so absolutely ennuyl , that any 
thing is preferable to our own torturing 
idleness : a good novel, too, if one break- 
fasts or takes tea by one’s self, is no de- 
spicable companion ; and indeed this is 
a practice which meets with our most 
cordial approbation. It should not, how- 
ever, be done in the company of others, 
for then it is unsocial, to say the least of 
it. We would not have people to sup- 
pose that we are as fond of novels as 
Curran was when he was young, who 
used to carry a volume of inis kind to 
his chamber with him, and read it the 
last thing at night and the first ca the 
morning. Nor yet are we the indiscri- 
minate advocates of all the huge piles of 
trash which load the shelves of some of 
our circulating libraries. Of all books on 
earth, a very bad novel is the very worst ; 
and rather than be compelled by force 
to travel through it, we know not 
whether we would not make another 
bold attempt to force our passage over 
the pons asinorum. 

But the chief reason why we prefer 
the town to the country is, because we 
can get new books as soon as they make 
their appearance ; while in the country, 
we may languish, day after day, for a 
work which every body has read but 
one’s self ; and it must be confessed by 
every one, that it is a supreme pleasure 
to carry off in triumph, the first day of 
hs publication, and as soon as the book- 
teller can get it put in boards. Sir W. 


Scott's last new novel I And m amove* 
there are many kinds of books which 
read infinitely better in the town ithon 
in the country, from the very contrast 
of their contents to every thing that 
meets our eye. The impression strikes 
more forcibly and deeply on the laiod 
when it has not been prepared by cir- 
cumstances for its reception, and there 
is more room for the imagination* to 
revel (which often images things more 
beautiful than any reality), than when 
we have a scene before us which makes 
pretensions to the beauties of which we 
are reading. The memory of all that 
we love is often more beautiful than the 
presence ; for we too often remember 
only what we are not willing to target, 
while all the rest is steeped in oblivion. 

Another argument in favour of the 
town, and most especially of London, 
is the vast number of book-stalls, or, as 
the Americans would call them, book- 
stores, with which it abound}. In 
Holbora alone, and the court* which 
run out of it, there are more books on 
sale, we venture to say, than in any one 
provincial town in the kingdom. To 
balance the delights of a shady wood on 
a July day, we would mention the plea- 
sure of getting on the shady side of the 
street, and resting awhile at our book- 
seller's, after refreshing one'll self with 
the sparkling beverage of a soda-water 
fountain, which certainly exceeds the 
most limpid stream that ever flowed. 

Of in-door reading, the most delight- 
ful is at night, when all the rest of the 
household are gone to bed. The still 
quietude of the hour, and the complete 
absence of all interruption, render this 
period most valuable to the student. At 
this time, all we read seems to reach 
the understanding by the surest road, 
and we travel along it too at a JNOch 
quicker pace than we can do amid the 
glare and the hurry of day-light. In 
winter, the student should take care Id 
provide a lively and blazing; fire, with a 
supply of fuel equal to the mtensenetaof 
his industry. In summer, that fe ’m the 
hot days of summer (if they should wr 
return), he will open his casement to ad- 
mit some of the refreshing night-air, 
and exchanging his coat and boots fora 
loose, light dressing-gown and a pair of 
thin slippers, he will absolutely feel as 
if he were in Elysium. At both seasons, 
however, if he would experience the 
full enjoyment of his situation, he wBl 
provide himself with a coffee-biggin and 
some fresh-ground coffee — not yoNr 
cheap Dutch or plantation coffee, the 
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fcrotiT of Which is little superior to the 
smack of roasted horse-beans, but some 
veal Turkey coffee, such as would make 
the whiskers of a Disdar-Aga curl with 
delight. This luxurious refreshment is 
necessary to make the drowsiness of the 
hour evaporate, and to clear the head 
from all the vapours which the toils and 
business of the day have left there. 

This advice is, we fear, not very fa- 


vourable to early riling ; but really in 
the town it is not worth while to rouse 
one's self until the milkmen and old- 
clothesmen have finished their cries. 
With those who have the fresh morn- 
ing air of the couptTy to greet their 
rising, the matter is very different ; — but 
of their pleasures we must reserve our- 
selves to say something on a future 
occasion. 


MEMOIRS OP GRANVILLE SHARP. 


In the present state of literature; 
when a mania for the* splendid and the 
marvellous pervades the public mind, 
which has been long excited by the re- 
volutions of empires and the fate of 
kings ; when the deeds of the warrior, 
the songs of the bard, and the speeches 
of the orator, are held forth to our ad- 
miring view ; — amidst this galaxy of daz- 
zling events, illustrious personages, and 
overpowering talents, it is highly meri- 
torious and useful to direct attention to 
excellence of a higher order, though of 
less ostentatious character, an excellence 
beyond that of eloquence, valour, or 
even genius, — to philanthropy ; and 
this merit eminently belongs to the 
editor of the life of Granville Sharp. 

Mr. Sharp was descended from a 
family anciently settled in Yorkshire, 
and his immediate predecessors were 
eminently distinguished by the high 
moral qualities, of which he preserved 
the lustre by his example. His grand- 
father was archbishop of York j and 
his father. Dr. Thomas Sharp, was 
archdeacon of Northumberland, a di- 
vine distinguished for uprightness, piety, 
and a conscientious discnarge of his 
duties. 

Granville was bom at Durham in 
1735 ; being destined for trade, he was 
at an early age withdrawn from the 

J mblic grammar-school at Durham, be- 
ore he had acquired more than the first 
nidi menu of the learned languages. 

la the year 1750, he was bound ap- 
prentice in London to a linen-draper of 
the name of Halsey, a Quaker, on 
Tower-hill, who dying in 1750, he re- 
mained under the same indentures with 
jHfdsey'a father-in-law, Henry Willough- 
by; esq. . a, justice of the peace, ana a 
Presbyterian* and from thence entered 
the house of Bourke and Co. Homan 
Catholic Irish factors in Cheapside. 
At the expiration of his apprenticeship 
he* quiUea his, situation, and engaged 
himself in 1 the service of another linen- 


factory, whch he had reason to suppose 
was established on a large basis, but, 
finding it more contracted than he had 
imagined, he soon relinquished his en- 
gagement. 

In this early stage of his life was laid 
the foundation of tnat equal temper and 
candour which enabled him to enter 
into argument with those who differed 
from him in religious opinions. Though 
the son of a dignified clergyman of tne 
Church of England, he nad served a 
Quaker, a Presbyterian or Independent, 
an Irish Papist, and another person who 
had no religion at all. 

It was at this period he made his first 
advances in learning: a series of con- 
troversies in his master's house with an 
inmate there, who was a Socinian, ex- 
cited him to the study of the Greek 
tongue. The Socinian declared that 
Granville’s misconception of the doc- 
trine of atonement arose from his igno- 
rance of the Greek language, and refer- 
red him to the New Testament in the ori- 
ginal text. He acquired Hebrew at the 
same time from a similar cause : a Jew 
who resided in the house, contested 
with him the truths of the Christian 
religion, and attributed his misinterpre- 
tations to his not being able to read the 
Prophecies in the original, referring him 
to tne Bible, as the Socinan did to the 
Testament. 

The motives which induced him to 
abandon the track of business in which 
he had been twice engaged are now un- 
known : the death of his father, how- 
ever, left his choice unbiassed, and in 
1758 he obtained a subordinate appoint- 
ment in the ordnance-office. 

In 1764 he was appointed a clerk in 
ordinary, and removed to the minuting 
bench. Soon after this establishment, 
he engaged in a controversy with the 
learned Dr. Kennicott, editor of the 
Hebrew Bible, which involved a con- 
test for superior proficiency in Hebrew 
literature. The boldness of the attempt 
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catnnot be regarded without surprise; 
Hi* uncle, the Rev. Granville Wneler, 
aptly compared him to David attacking 
and wounding Goliah. The singularity 
of the subject, the confidence witn 
which his enterprise was maintained. 


years, when, as he was attending his 
mistress behind a hackney-coach, he 
was seen and recognized by the lawyer 
to whom he had been a slave, and who 
conceiving, by his appearance and active 
employment, that he must have regsuq- 


and the success with which it was at- ed his strength for labour, traced his 

A in • *- abode, and having discovered it, laid a 

plan to entrap him. 

Some days after. Lisle employed two 
of the Lord Mayor’s officers to attend 
him to a public-house, and thence sent 
a messenger to Strong to acquaint him 
that some person wished to speak to him. 
Jonathan came, and was shocked to find 
it was his old master, who now deliver- 
ed him to the custody of the officers. 
The poor negro sent to his master 


tended, form a remarkable instance in 
literary annals. — About this time chance 
directed his attention towards the suffer- 
ings of a race of men who had long been 
the victims of European avarice. He 
had at first no other view than the relief 
of a miserable fellow-creature, struggling 
with disease and extreme misery ; but 
such under Heaven was then the in- 
creasing spirit of humanity, that Eng- 
land was destined shortly to behold a 


private and powerless individual stand- Mr. Brown, wno also came, but was so 

ing forth at the divine instigation of - 1 

Mercy to rescue the negroes from the 
cruel oppression of chains and slavery : 
to see one single man opposed by pre- 
judice and interest, arming himself by 
the study of our laws to assert the rights 
of justice, resisting the formidable de- 


intimidated by the lawyer on a charge 
of having detained kis properly , as ne 
called Strong, that he left him in 
custody. 

Granville Sharp received a letter from 
the Poultry Compter signed Jonathan 
Strong, a name he did not recollect at 


cisions of those who filled the highest first, but he sent to inquire at th<* 

_r - - J! — ■ — — l?. anc | t |, e keepers denied having 

nad any such person in their charge. 
This refusal roused his suspicion, and 
awakened his native benevolence. He 
went himself to the Compter, and in- 
sisted on seeing Strong. He was then 
called, and immediately recollected ; and 
Mr. Sharp charged the master of the 
prison, at his peril, not to deliver him 
up to any person who might claim him 
till he nad been carried before the 
Lord Mayor ; to whom Mr. Sharp in- 
stantly applied, giving the information 
that a man had been confined m prison 
without a warrant, and requesting his 
lordship to summon those persons who 
detained him, and give notice to himself 
to attend at the same time,— which was 
granted. At the appointed time, Mr. 
Sharp attended, ana found Jonathan in 
the presence of the Lord Mayor, and 
also two persons who claimed him : the 
one a notary public, who produced a 
bill of sale from his first master, David 
Lisle, to James Kerr, esq. a Jamaica 
planter, who had refused to pay the 
purchase-money till the negro should 
be delivered on board a ship belonging 
to Muir and Atkinson, bound to Ja- 
maica ; the captain of the vessel, David 
Lair, was the other person, then attend- 
ing to take him away. The Lord 
Mayor, after hearing the parties, said, 
the lad had not stolen any thing, and 
was not guilty of any offence, therefore 
at liberty to go away. 


courts of judicature, maintaining his 
cause with unanswerable reasons, and 
finally overthrowing the influence of 
unjust opinions, merely founded in au- 
thority: — an event not more glorious 
to the individual himself than to our 
constitution, of which he demonstrated 
the mild and liberal spirit, friendly to 
every consideration that could be sug- 
gested for the benefit of mankind. 

The first opportunity of trying a case 
so important to humanity wss afforded 
in 1705, by an African named Jonathan 
Strong. Mr. W. Sharp, the surgeon, 
afforded gratuitous relief every morning 
to the poor at his own house, whither 
pain and disease, the consequence of 
severe blows and hard usage, led the 
miserable sufferer to seek medical aid \ 
and in one of Granville’s visits to the 
surgery in Mincing-lane, he met Jona- 
than strong, ready to faint through ex- 
treme weakness as he approached the 
door. On inquiry it was found that 
this negro had been the slave of Mr. 
David Lisle, a lawyer, of Barbadoes, 
whose barbarous treatment had by de- 
grees reduced him to a state of useless- 
ness, and who had then brutally turned 
him out of doors. 

By the attention of the brothers, into 
whose care Strong had providentially 
fallen, he was restored to health, and 
placed in the service of a respectable 
apothecaiy, Mr. Brown. In that com- 
fortable situation he had remained two 
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Upon this the captain seized the 
negro, and told his lordship he took him. 
as the property of Mr. Kerr. 

The city coroner now came behind 
Mr. Sharp, and whispered in his ear 
“ Charge nim.” Mr. Snarp immediately 
turned on the captain, and in an angry 
tone said, “ Sir, 1 charge you with an 
assault.” On this Lair quitted his hold 
of Jonathan’s arm, and all bowed to 
the Lord Mayor and departed ; Jona- 
than following Mr. Sharp, and no one 
daring to touch him. 

A few days after this, Mr. Sharp was 
served with a writ at the suit of David 
Lisle, for detention of his property. 
Lisle also called on him to demand 
gentlemanly satisfaction ; but Mr. Sharp 
told him “ as he had studied the law so 
many years, he should want no satisfac- 
tion which the law could give him.” 
Mr. Sharp kept his word, but in a way 
little expected from a person who, as he 
himself states, had never once opened a 
law-book to consult it till on the pre- 
sent occasion. His solicitor brought 
him an opinion given in 172() by the 
attorney and solicitor-general, York and 
Talbot, asserting, that a slave coming 
from the West Indies to Great Britain 
or Ireland, does not become free ; and 
assured him that he should not be able 
to defend him against the action, as 
Lord Mansfield also was decidedly of 
their judgment. 

It would be impossible to detail, 
within the limits of this memoir, all 
the obstacles with which this amiable 
philanthropist had to contend, obstacles 
which would have produced despair 
in any mind less firm by organization, 
less improved by principle, or less sup- 
ported by the consciousness of a right 
cause. “Thus forsaken (he writes in 
a letter to Lord Hardwicke) by my 
professional defenders, I was compelled 
to make a hopeless attempt at self-de- 
fence, though unacquainted with the 
law and the foundations of it.” 

Accordingly he devoted his whole 
time for two years to the study of those 
points which regard the liberty qf person 
in British subjects, as adjusted by Bri- 
tish laws. In this difficiut task he had 
no instructor, no assistant — he consulted 
several professional men of eminence, 
but they were all unfavourable to the 
cause of justice and liberty. “ Even my 
own lawyers (he says) were against me ; 
so much power had precedent, and the 
authority of names, to bias the mo9t 
famous counsellors of that time.” His 

S enetration was evinced by the result ; 
ecided and unremitting, ne stated ip 


manuscript such arguments as he 
deemed most cogent m favour of ne- 
groes’ rights, combating every objec- 
tion with renewed vigour, as the cause 
advanced. 

Lisle, finding the character of the 
champion he had to encounter, contrived 
various pretexts for defending the suit* 
and at length offered a compromise, 
which Mr. Sharp rejected. Before the 
final term, when he was to answer the 
charge against his brother and himself 
he had compiled in manuscript a tract, 
“ On the Injustice and dangerous Ten- 
dency of tolerating Slavery, or admitting 
the least Claim to private Property in 
the Persons of Men in England.” He 
submitted it to the perusal of Dr. Black- 
stone, and then employed his utmost 
efforts to circulate it : tne arguments it 
contained were irresistible, and by its 
success he had the satisfaction of amply 
fulfilling his promise to his antagonist. 
The lawyers employed against tne ne- 
groes were intimidated, and the plaintiff 
was compelled to pay treble costs for 
not bringing forward the action. This 
tract, “ On the Injustice qf tolerating 
Slavery in England ,” (which was then 
sent to the press, in 1769,) was a plain, 
manly, clear defence of the part he had 
espoused : in it he combated the con- 
clusions drawn from the opinions of 
York and Talbot with complete suc- 
cess. He argued, that a negro is neither 
of a base nature , nor a thing , as he had 
been termed by the slave-holders, but 
that he possesses from nature the pri- 
vilege of his humanity , and that he 
does not fall within any of the cases iri 
which the English law divests a man 
of that privilege. He then stated that 
every man in England is a bounden sub- 
ject of the king, and thereby entitled to 
nis protection ; and finally demonstrated 
the wisdom of our laws in the use of 
terms, in which all subjects, of what- 
ever rank or condition, actual or pro- 
spective, are alike included. He also 
re-edited a publication written in Amev 
rica in 1762, containing an Account of 
the Slave Coast of Africa, and of the 
Slave Trade, to which he added “ a 
Conclusion,” calculated to increase the 
public interest in the cause he had un- 
dertaken ; and on printing his tract, “ On 
the Injustice of slavery,” he addressed 
himself to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a letter which, while it evinced 
hi6 strong religious feeling, broke the 
first ground in England on the subject 
of this iniquitous traffic. During the 
progress of these transactions, several 
circumstances had conspired to stimu- 
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late bis Christian efforts : from the zeal 
and ability which he had manifested in 
hi? controversy with Dr. Kennicott, and 
the resolution with which he had de- 
voted the powers of his understanding 
to the interests of the oppressed, it was 
natural to imagine that a mind so vir- 
tuously directed, as it would dispose, 
would eminently qualify, its possessor 
for holy orders. 

< Towards the end of the year 1769 he 
was warmly pressed by his uncle, the 
Rev. Granville Wheler, to enter the 
ministry, who offered to resign his liv- 
ing in Northamptonshire in his favour ; 
but Mr. Sharp refused it with humility, 
respecting both his virtues and his qua- 
lifications. In his answer he says : 
** Even if I could flatter myself that 1 
am capable of serving the cause of reli- 
gion, yet I should apprehend that I 
might more effectually do this as a lay- 
man, especially in religious controver- 
sies, wherein a volunteer has many ad- 
vantages with the public, both with re- 
gard to the estimation of his motives 
and the expectations formed of him.” 

The powerful weight of his argu- 
ments, printed in the Tract on Slavery, 
was again felt in our courts of law : he 
had the gratification to witness their in- 
fluence on a trial in defence of another 
whom he had released by writ of 
corpus from on board a ship 
then under sail in the Downs. 

An African, of the name of Thomas 
Lewis, had formerly been a slave in the 
possession of Mr. Stapleton, who now 
resided at Chelsea ; with the aid of two 
watermen, whom Stapleton had hired 
for the purpose, in a dark night, he seiz- 
ed the person of Lewis, and, after a 
struggle, dragged him on his back into 
the water, ana thence into a boat lying 
in the Thames, where, having tied his 
legs, they endeavoured to gag him by 
thrusting a stick into his mouth, and 
then, rowing down to a ship bound for 
Jamaica, whose commander was previ- 
ously engaged in this vile conspiracy, 
they put him on board, to he sold as a 
slave on his arrival in the island. 

This treacherous act had not escaped 
notice at the house adjoining that of Mrs. 
Banks (mother to the traveller) with 
whom Lewis lived as a servant at the 
time of his seizure : his cries on the way 
to the boat reached the ears of 9 ome of 
the domestics, who immediately ran out 
to attempt his rescue, but they did not 
venture to apprehend him, because the 
ruffians pretended to have a warrant 
from the Lord Mayor for his apprehen- 


sion. They hastened back, however, to 
acquaint tneir mistress ; and Mr. Sharp, 
now distinguished as the protector of 
the Africans, was addressed, for intgne- 
tions how to emancipate one of their* in- 
jured race. He accompanied her to 
Justice Walch, procured a warrant back- 
ed by the mayor of Gravesend, but the 
ship being cleared, the captain refused 
to obey tn^ warrant— they could not 
stop her, and she sailed into the Downs ; 
being fortunately detained there by 
contrary winds, a habeas corpus was 
obtained and served, and the captain 
delivered up the slave. 

Mr. Sharp then procured a warrant 
to take up Stapleton and the two ac- 
complices ; an indictment was found 
against them at the Middlesex Sessions, 
and removed into the King’s Bench. 

The cause was brought into court be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, 20 th Feb. 1771 * 
When it came on, the two watermen 
employed to seize Lewisdid not appear ; 
but only Stapleton, the master, who 
defended himself on the plea of the 
negro belonging to him as a slave. Mr. 
Dunning was one of the counsel em- 
ployed on behalf of Lewis; beheld 
up Mr. Sharp’s tract in his hand, de- 
claring that ne was prepared to main- 
tain that no tuck property oan exist m tJw 
country . 

Lord Mansfield, in summing up to 
the jury, left it to them to decide whe- 
ther he was (he defendant’s property or 
not. The jury found that the negro 
was not the defendant’s property; at 
the same time a general voice arose of 
“ no property.” Then, said Lord 
Mansfield, you find him guilty : a una- 
nimous voice from the jury again pro- 
nounced —guilty. 

Lord Mansfield remarked, that he 
perceived more in the question than 
they did at present \ perhaps it was bet- 
ter it should never be finally settled, 
and he hoped it would not, as be did- not 
know what might be the consequence 
if the masters were to lose their property 
by accidentally bringing their slaves into 
England. He wished*.- ill must ers to 
think them free, and all negrpeab* think 
they were not, because then both would 
behave better- — a remarkable instance of 
prejudice and timidity! Judgment was 
moved for against Stapleton and his ac- 
complices ; but Lora Mansfield^ inti- 
mating great doubts on the evidence, was 
unwilling to proceed : he even express- 
ed surprise that $tapUxon should be 
brought up for judgment, audi advised 
Mrs. Banks not .&> bring turn nfuas^be 
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had got the black in her possession-— mercy. Dr. FotheigiTl** letter does him 
the recognizances were accordingly or- too much credit to be omitted, 
dered to be respited. “ Respected Friend, 

Against this proceeding of the Judge, “ I have perused the arguments on 
Granville drew up a strong protest, as Somerset’s affair with satisfaction, and 
against an open contempt of the laws of wish the event may he favourable to 
England, disclaiming the refusal of public liberty. As many and great ex- 
judgment. This protest, he said, he penses must have attended this contro- 
meanft to reserve for himself till there versy, I shall be very ready to contribute 
should be an absolute necessity for dis- my mite towards them ; and when it is 
closing it ; adding, with the mild spirit ended, go which way it may, I shall be 
which ever actuated him, my indigna- pleased with an opportunity of doing 
tion is against the practice and opinions, every thing in my power to lessen the 
not the men who nave promoted them ; difficulties of the Durden by dividing it.” 
for I wish the amendment, rather than On the second hearing, the case was 
the punishment or shame, of those who resumed by Mr. Mansfield, who, in a 
do wrong. From the trials of the se- speech of energetic sense and distin- 
veral negro cases, and from the turn guished eloquence, contended, that if 
given by the Judge, it was evident, that the negro Somerset was a man, he could 
though a few separate verdicts had beeu not be a slave in England, unless by the 
obtained in favour of African slaves, introduction of some species of property 
their right to freedom in England was unknown to our constitution. “ From 
still a question of fluctuating opinion : all that can be drawn from the state of 
no security was afforded from tne per- Africa or America, the negro (said the 
tinacious avarice and cruel tyranny of orator) may very well answer. It is true 
the slave-holders and slave-dealers. By 1 was a slave— kept as a slave in Africa \ 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Sharp I was put in chains in a British ship 
several sufferers were added to the list and carried to America ; I there lived 
of the rescued ; but the successful termi- under a master whose tyranny I could 
nation, the essential point, still remain- not escape ; had I attempted it, I should 
ed undecided. The cause had no# been have been exposed to tne severest pun- 
yet tried which was to end the long- ishment $ ana never have I been in a 
agitated question ; when at length the country where I had power to assert the 
case of James Somerset presentea itself ; common rights of mankind : I am noW 
a case said to be selected by the choice in one where the laws of liberty . are 
of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, to known and regarded, can you tell me the 
bring a final judgment on the subject of reason why I am not to be protected by 
contest. The complaint of Somerset those laws, and to be carried away again 
was similar to that of Lewis, before to be sold ? To hear a negro state this ar- 
rel&ted. gurnent, and have it overthrown con- 

This case was opened by Mr. Serjeant sistcntly with our laws, seems to me 
Davy, 7th Feb. 1772, wnen Somerset impossible.” The cause was farther ad- 
was brought up on the habeas corpus, joumed to the 14th of May ; when Mr. 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn followed on the Hargrave was heard, who very ably 
same Bide, and enforced very powerfully closed the arguments for the negro’s 
the arguments against tne importa- discharge.” Mr. Wallace and Mr. Duri- 
tion of laws of "other countries into ning appeared on the side of Stewart, the 
our own. The hearing was then ad- master. The choice of this latter geutlc* 
joumed. man appeared singular to those who re- 

Mr. Sharp's exertions in the cause of membered the energy with which, on a 
humanity inspired a desire of participa- former cause, he haa professed himself 
tion in his lac ours in the breast of Dr. ready to maintain, in any court of Eng- 
Fotheigill, a Quaker, well known, land, “ that no property could exist in a 
They had entered into a religious con- slave.” Mr. Sharp's opinion on thus 
trovers y before (which appears in the conduct will probably have little weight 
Memoirs), and had differed essentially with lawyers; but it should not be 
on topics of religion, and each had main- withheld from the public. After noticing 
tainea their opinions with deliberate the passage in the trial of Stapleton, in 
frankness ; yet such was the equal can- which Dunning had made thi9 remark- 
dour of minds alike devoted to the prac- able assertion, he says, ” And yet, after 
tice of real Christianity, that their vari- so solemn a declaration, he appeared on 
ance had no influence in restraining the side of the slave-holder the very next 
the aaost cordial co-operation in acts of year. This is an abominable practice 
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of fawyettv'to undertake canMfo^ank 
to their own wowed oprakms mi 1 son 
and common justice!*’ Dr. Johnson, 
however, has defended ibis practice 
with much plausibility. 

The expectation of all parties was 
now raised to the utmost pitch, and on 
the 22d of June, 1778* Lord Mansfield 
pronounced that “ tracing the sub^edt 
to natural principles, the claim of slaveay 
never can be supported.. The power 
claimed never was in use here* or ac- 
knowledged by the law. Upon the 
whole, we cannot say the cause return- 
ed* is sufficient by tne law, and there- 
fore the man must be discharged. The 
judgment thus pronounced by his Lord- 
ship has established the axiom, as de- 
clared by Mr. Serjeant Davy, that as soon 
ms any slave sets foot on English ground 
t he becomes free. 

> Thus ended the memorable cause of 
Somerset; and had it not been foe the 
perseverance of Mr. Sharp, our law 
'{says the editor, as far as it could be in- 
fluenced by the opinion of one of the 
best writers on it, Blaekstooe) would 
have left in doubt whether our consti- 
tution did or did not secure the. liberty 
of all her subjects. 

- The respectable body of Quakers, in 
North America, had for many, years 
-attempted to alleviate the. condition of 
slaves in their provinces ; and when the 
•verdicts obtained in favour of negroes. in 
England reached them* they sought. tt> 
co-operate with* Sharp in his laborious 
efforts. On the memorable day. which 
•terminated the cause, he received the 
•first offer of a correspondence instituted 
for foe sole purpose of forwarding the 
emancipation of other slaves, but tend- 
ing, in ks progress, to enrol the nspne 
of Granville Sharp in the political strife 
•between Great Britain and her colonies. 
This correspondent was Anthony Bene- 
*et, a Quaker in North America, who 
•had established, a free school for the 
•education of Blacks,, had written trea- 
tises in their favour, and embraced every 
^opportunity of pleading in their behalf, f 
in this letter, the worthy quaker in- 
forms him, * that the serious dissenters, 
and particularly the presbyterians,wished 
to see an end of the slave-trade, and 


ndmfafo jftkfefy nJJb# j fe ftjrq rf f 

*6 New* 

nenrlyanottufttHfo 

'posing foal aUrtie^#. 

t»y should be fore# M**ttj* age>;. foat 

ten thousand person 

Virginia jWioula join. 

hameue again at my fortbiw 
•ond he eacnoatlyi 

mercies qfOod, that an appl ied iq o» my 
htrtiusdoio. ike Ubg ari fawfW*# iufy 
those mercies ; to V? W. 

ushers toe shell remember &P&ft 

juf an griff, thatnmty is^rgn^^fyj^e 
merciful. , 4 r h I m ; : tj'pqn 

In M r.Sharp’s reply he tglfsl^fp, \tpat 
the British Pari ianjen^foe 
had no right t*in*er£ifoe lyifo fo^tokri^- 
tion of slavery in foe Cplofo^^foijL mat 
xmr brethren, foepe 5*ml4 , , pp ; too 

much upon theb jguafli fo nqipt 
respecting, the digWJty^4{ifj4?l?gH^fP 
of their own assenpfolies»,ty Dfgk{on, 
therefore, should be addf^seampixfo 
the King, or ihe ftmg M £Qwfo\, ,, t 
This doctrine was npt fo tbjp 
Americans:.! it was nrecifojy<fof s^me 
in foci which, they iWb for^wpv ypap* 
-openly maintaiaed^MWg^. W, 
occasioned by our ininho r ry N )^ t ittU>Q^e 
internal aaouea on foie pojfofo^, But it 
ihad. hitherto. been,ac^d^on only as for 
as k. regarded foe iwprcjtjpn p£duJt^s 
for misiag a revenue, .Jn, 
in which Granville SJfofoifPUghi* \t to 
rhek'i iew,ahough it ^topd on the saxgp 
Basis, it appeared in ^ foW apd jmqt 
mfouged . light. Tbps|rapgth and 'Clear- 
ness with which fois xyifoion ^gft r ex- 
pmsied, was. lfofoiy .agjt^abk jfa ,'foe 
temper of tho Qoloifot^.apit 
'ceptod wkkeagamessi i am^pt^y^ich 
extended foe scope o£ ; inps^ frin^qj^s 
they so sturdily maiptainecL , popie^Jjf 

• his* letters were rapidly circuBtm fIl an|l 
the method he proposed adoptei a^ ( |ge 
•true cons titutic^i al rule of proceefop^^n 
ail circumstances of foe slave-tr^de^,.,. 

To a man disposed hjr rlature. Umjod- 

• template boldly foe mW abstruse JOWces 
■of truth# and . eminently, ^dawed with 
faeulfos for- fois. . pnrpoie, sufficient 
opening had. been mvmLtolead Him for- 
ward in foe track of ffomah liberty with 


# * The return to the writ of habeas corpus , stating that Somerset Was kept by ortfcr of 
his master, with intent to send him to Jamaica, there to be sold. 

•f* He was descended from a French family possessed of considerable fortune in* France, 
which they left on account of their religion, forfeiting their inheritance, and gaining' their 
Subsistence by industry. Anthony Benezet, at his death, left his whole fortune to the 
school, to which he had devoted his time and talents. He was universally respected, 
not only by his own sect, but by ail who knew him. 
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the mm trfwr with which he hed 
—light i> Eadish itttolehookt for the 
defence of individual freedom, he now 
turned to investigate the natural and 
political rights of nations ip general; 
the immedi ate motive was still the love 
of the English character. The duty of 
an Englishman (say his notes) to main- 
tain the just limits of law according to 
the constitution, compelled me in the 
year 1774 to publish a Declaration of the 
people’s right to a share in the legisla- 
ture, which is the fundamental principle 
of the British constitution. Of this 
D eclaratio n he writes in another me* 
morandum, July 27, 1774, that he had 
given to Dr. Franklin 250 copies, 
which were sent to America the same 
day, and were reprinted in many pro- 
vinces within the year. 

During the whole course of these 
transactions, Mr. Sharp had continued 
in the humble employment of a clerk * 
in ordinary in the ordnance-office, where 
the duties of his department appear to 
have been punctually performed, as on 
the death of the second clerk he suc- 
ceeded to the place, and acted as assist- 
ant to the secretary Mr. Boddington. 

On his promotion he received an addi- 
tional allowance. * 

In conformity to his sentiments, he 
now exhibited a fresh instance of his 
integrity. When hostilities commenced 
with America, he resigned: his place. 

His resignation, in a worldly sense, 
was ah excess of imprudence : he had 
expended the remains of his paternal 
inheritance, and the fruits of nis em- 
ployment, in acts of bounty ; and the 
protector of the helpless now stood him- 
self in need of sustenance. 

But the Cordial attachment of his bro- 
thers, all now prosperous, was actively v 

evinced : in a family overflowing with illegality, being nothing more than one 


dental acquaintance with General Ogle- 
ffiorpe restored him to independence. 

Being now without any civil employe 
■lent, he devoted himself more folly to 
the pursuits of literary study, which are 
detailed by his editor. He had now at- 
tained his forty-first year: his public ac- 
tions had been too important to leave 
him long in retirement : his writings, as 
they were never unconnected with ex- 
isting circumstances, were all calculated 
to draw him into public view; they had 
been the means of introducing him to 
Dr. Franklin and other persons of emi- 
nent repute ; and he now owed to them 
an acquaintance with General Ogle- 
thorpe, whose esteem for his religious 
and political opinions led to important 
consequences to his fortune. 

Mr. Sharp soon afterwards appeared, 
both in court and as an author, as the 
advocate of the impressed seamen, whose 
case he also defended against the so- 
phistry of the great dogmatist Samuel 
Johnsori. The latter maintained, that 
the liability to impressment was a con- 
dition necessarily attending that way of 
life, and when tney entered into it, they 
must take all the circumstances ; ana 
knowing this, it must be considered as 
voluntary service, like that of an inn- 
keeper who knows himself liable to 
have soldiers quartered upon him. That 
the cause was strenuously contested 
between two such antagonists, there 
can he little doubt : but the strength of 
Granville’s talents did not lie in debate, 
and he felt severely the powers of Dr. 
Johnson. On this subject he says, “ 1 
have been told that it is the common 
lotof the poor and laborious part of man- 
kind to endure hardships and inconveni- 


ences; and that the pressing and forcing 
them into service is no injustice nor 


and forcing 


mutual kindness, the accession to their 
household of such a relation would ever 
have been accounted a treasure; they 
now referenced that obedience to con* 
science which had deprived him of com* 
patency, and strove to compensate his 
loss by every act of esteem and bene- 
ficence. Their letters are examples of 
disinterested tenderness, and the accept- 
ance of their favour was considered an 
obligation. 

It is honourable to human nature to 
know that he continued to share the 
stable and the purse of these excellent 
brothers for several years, until an acci- 
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necessary contingent circumstance of 
the low condition in life in which they 
Were bred ; and that the cruelty rather 
rests with persons who, like me, take 
notice of their grievances, and render 
them unhappy by persuading them they 
are so : all this has been uiged with 
such plausible sophistry and important 
self-sufficiency of the speaker, as if he 
supposed the mere sound of words was 
capable of altering the nature of things. 
I am far from being ready at giving an 
immediate answer to subtle argument*, 
so that I may seem easily baffled when 
I am by no means convinced they h*ve 
weight : if Dr. Johnson’s doctrine were 
true, that men choosing a sea-faring life, 
/Vofc, XIV. 4 A 
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forfeit thereby their natural rights as 
Englishmen, and lose the protection of 
the law, some immediate remedy ought 
to be applied to remove so unjust a 
premunire from an honest and necessary 
calling; for whatever takes away the 
protection of the law and common rights 
from any man, or set of men, is, to 
all intents and purposes, a premunire, 
which, if we except the judgment of 
death, is the severest punishment that 
is known in the English laws ; and 
therefore it is unjust and iniquitous, as 
well as impolitic in the highest degree, 
that the honest mariner’s condition 
should be loaded with so hateful a coni 
tingency, and the most effectual disi 
couragement to an increase of British 
seamen that could possibly be devised. 

“ * But we see/ says an advocate for 
wer, 'that it does not discourage, 
en are still bred up to a sea-faring 
life ; and in times of peace, multitudes 
are allured by the merchants’ service to 
choose that condition whereby they are 
subjected to impress.* True it is, that 
the necessities of poor labouring men 
compel them to earn their bread in any 
way that they can get it ; and when a 
war is over, the discouragement of press- 
ing is in a great measure forgot, and the 
number of seamen of course again in- 
creased. 

“ But thia makes no difference respect- 
ing the illegality and injustice of the op- 
pression itself ; for if the poor man is 
not protected in an honest calling* 
whicn is his estate and most valuable 
dependence, as well as the rich man, 
the law, or rather the administrators of 
it, are unjust and partial, having respect 
to persons, which the law abhors, and 
which religion strictly forbids ; and 
therefore, if we can form any precise 
definition of iniquity, this partiality of 
which I complain, comes within the 
meaning of that term.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
superiority of sound judgment over sper 
cious reasoning, than this unadorned 
specimen of Granville Sharp’s unso- 
phisticated mind advocating the cause 
of humanity. 

Another event, which distinguishes 
the life of this benevolent man, followed 
closely on the establishment of Ameri- 
can episcopacy (of which he was the 
chief promoter). This event was the 
founding of a free colony at Sierra 
Leone. 

. rile year 1786 he was endeavour- 
ing to remedy an inconvenience which 
bad sprung out of his own humane ex- 


ertions in behalf #f . African abm— 
Many slaves had bean brought i over by 
their masters in the metropolis^ when 
the case of Somerset was decided*; dnd 
having : now no persons to support 'them, 
no parish to call their own, end unac* 
customed to any handicraft or calling* 
they fell, by degrees, into great distress, 
so that they were conspicuous through 
the streets as. mere beggars. To Mr. 
Sharp they flocked as their common pa* 
hron: he had considered them as or- 
phans who had a claim to his protec- 
tion, and relieved them; but their 
number being about four hundred, it 
was not in his power to supply their 
daily wants consistently with his duties 
to other descriptions of the poor* He 
had many private pensioners, to whom 
he paid annual sums to a considerable 
amount,' and the entire maintenance 
of these destitute Africans was- utterly 
beyond his resources. In this dilemma 
he formed a scheme for their permanent 
support, and fixed upon some spot in 
Africa — the general land of their an- 
cestors— -where, if they could be con- 
ducted under a proper leader, supplied 
with implements of husbandry, and pro- 
visions for a time, they might, with a 
moderate share of industry, maintain 
themselves. 

The settlers chiefly consisted of those 
blacks, and men of colour who had 
served in the late war, and now w ere 
starving about the streets of Loodbn, 
and must have perished them, had it 
not been for a subscription of charitable 
persons. • 

To form and direct a colony com- 
posed of men of ardent passions, and 
whose only lessons had been stripes and 
barbarous usage, and whom suffering 
naturally induced to start with dread 
from their fellow-creatures, required a 
mind and character fraught with all 4be 
resources which political knowledge and 
inflexible resolution could supply. But 
the scope of human action contained 
no enterprise of danger and difficulty, 
sanctioned byChristi&n principles, which 
Granville Sharp could be deterred from 
undertaking. 

Mr. Smeathman, an ingenious and 
honourable man, who had resided some 
years at the fort of Sierra Leone, made 
aproposal to form a settlement there. 
The poor blacks resorted in a body to 
Mr. Shaip, and many of them had oeea 
at the place; they assured him then 
was much fine woodland unoccupied ia 
that part of the coast ; which account 
was confirmed by several channels, and 
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particularly by a young negro, whom 
Mr. Sharp had saved from slavery just at 
that time. 

From his diary it appears, the idea of 
an African colony had long been in his 
contemplation before the attempt was 
made to realize the plan $ a plan, as will be 
seen hereafter, constituted for a race of 
men uniformly open to the persuasions 
of treason ; the impracticability of col- 
lecting a numerous society of such, is 
daily demonstrated : numerous human 
beings, perhaps endued with the ca- 
pability of reason, are precluded, ei- 
ther by education or circumstances, from 
its advantages. The benevolent plan, 
which left out sufficient authority to 
strengthen laws, is to be found in Mr. 
Sharp’s papers: it was the foundation of 
all the rules by which the colony was 
governed at its commencement. 

Mr. Smeathman was to conduct them 
to their destined places; and Granville 
distributed to the settlers a weekly sum 
from his own purse, which was con- 
tinued till the time of settling : and an 
allowance of 1 2d. each person was made 
from the Treasury for any persons that 
were willing to go, and navy transports 
hired to carry them out. 

At this important moment Mr. 
Smeathman’s impaired health suspend- 
ed the execution of the design. He 
Was taken ill of a fever, and died in 
three days. 

The expedition now seemed at a 
stand ; Mr. Sharp stood involved in all 
the expenses attending the outset ; the 
demurrage of the vessel had commenced, 
and the weekly pay to the settlers con- 
tinued. In this situation Government 
agaiu interfered ; provision was made 
for transporting and supplying them 
with necessanes for the first six or 
eight months of their residence in Afri- 
ca. Captain Thompson was appointed 
to accompany them in a sloop of war, 
and to see tne promises of Mr. Sharp 
fulfilled ; at last the little fleet sailed, on 
the 8th of April 1787- 

As the history of this colony, now so 
respectable, is that of the cradle of Afri- 
can civilization, Mr. Prince Hoare has 
given an account of its establishment 
and progress, to the period of its final 
surrender into the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

He subjoins Mr. Sharp’s letters, du- 
ring all the harassing events which took 
place in the infant colony, with, his 
regulations and documents, fully mani- 
festing the endeavour of a Christian to 
establish and support a state of entire 


social freedom and justice by the power 
only of a single hand. 

With men casually selected from 
whatever description, hopes of such a 
nature must have proved fallacious. 
Reason and tenderness are not sufficient 
to maintain order without authority, 
much less to restore it when interrupt- 
ed. But though he perceived the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the strength 
of the Company incorporated by an act 
of parliament, he could not but regret 
the demolition of that ideal fabric of 
happiness which he wished to raise for 
an afflicted part of mankind. Mr. Prince 
Hoare says, he has witnessed the Strugs 
gles of his mind on that occasion ; once 
only on paper such remarks appear as 
evince his disappointment, “ that the 
poor blacks were no longer proprietors qf 
the whole district as before , as the land 
had been granted to the Sierra Leone 
Company, so that they no longer en- 
joyed the privileges of granting land by 
free votes of their own council, nor the 
benefit of their former agrarian law, 
nor the choice of their own governor, 
nor any circumstances of perfect freedom , 
as proposed in the regulations — all these 
privileges being submitted to the con- 
troul and appointment of the Company ; 
and no settler can trade independently 
of it.” He adds, “ But I could not 
prevent this humiliating change ; the 
settlement must have remained desolate, 
if I had not submitted to the opinion of 
the subscribers. However, all slavery, 
and the oppression of imposed labour, 
are absolutely prohibited.” 

The accomplishment of this charter 
put an end to the laborious, and almost 
unprecedented efforts of an individual, 
during some years, to support an under- 
taking of such magnitude : hencefor- 
ward he only shared in exertions with 
men whose devotedness to the cause 
may be thought to merit precedence in 
the high distinctions of virtue and phi- 
lanthropy. 

But though Granville Sharp mingled 
with the general body of Directors, a 
superior respect attached to his name 
among the colonies of Africa. Naim- 
bana, the sovereign chief of Sierra Leone, 
whose disposition little corresponded 
with the prejudice of Europeans re- 
specting his class (for he was peaceable, 
benevolent, desirous, of knowledge, and 
afforded protection to all who were 
capable of it) sent his eldest son to Eng- 
land to Granville Sharp, intreating him 
to direct the education of the young 
Prince, who proved to be endowed with 
sdbyVJiC >QlC 
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the raosti engaging fiadfaibed adesireof 
learnings an application t to hooks; the 
ipost grateful seaso df feindhies, and 
estimation. of ht* iustmctm^ joshed toia 
delicacy of manners -a ia> winbipg as- it 
was extntordmacy^ wdere the oharkctenbf 
tics , of this amiably yon th, who diedon 
his arrival nit .Sierra Leotie, universally 
lamented. From his virtues, intellect; 
and exertions, the Company wight 
have expected the / most i important 
services. Que indeed he rendered, by 
Burnishing a memorable example of the 
effect of educatibn oa the mind of AfrU 
cans, and a - happy presage in favour of 
his unenhghteoed) countrymen. 

We reie* the readers to the .work in 
question Bos the interesting particulars 
of the decease of this excellent man. It 
was gradual and gentle, and distinguish- 
ed to <pea^ at. the la*£. o. *, m 
J jla amiahb conduct in. domestic Hie, 
the cheerfulness of hb temper, < and his 
teuderneas to evety human. being in his 
circle, exteodrog to ; the brute creation; 
ate detailed with much affect ion by Mr* 
Prince Hoare, aodfomiah a shining 
instance that particular; attachment is 
not weakened by universal bedevolencc^ 
Equally void of diffidence and pto- 
eumption, he (obtained access' fo men u 1 

the highest stations, less from his near 


dtscea* * ^om * an J w fibhhdpjMlwBb^di 
own virtue* and tahtaity^admaannM. 
Ho used hhdnfltienceJwdf feflritbfitoerf 
©f other*, The stoo^trafc-^theiabbli- 
tionoxb’ alavc s ywehd « hstabliihawdnnof 
the colony of Sterra Leonevof epbdcpac^ 
and: peace in •> the American utblooita 
were the objccta of his ©xertiosf»A» iul/ 

The entire aboht ion > of the alave^tfade 
took place Meath 1608; The bsttipaessd 
by the strenaoiis exerUotni of LoM 
uaretiriUe, and Wbs oonhmied fto she 
Royal assent a few mmuiea -onlyvtofape 
the ministers resigned theijCLO^cfA » 

It was necessary that, a spfmgphopM 
be moved which might aflect the lyn^ek 
qT government and public, ac^pi^and 
take its direction oh ^ most. solid 
base: the latter had been . prepare by 
the association xOl beqevqlent ffleq y the 
former was, added by tfce virtues,, ^hc 
political rank, and talents of Mr. Wilber- 
foree. i, i;1 oT 

Admiration and reverend aan iieldoih 
be directed to charaotdrs> rdove honour- 
able thm those, who m th&f 
cause will, ever Stand united — ^ Grata Vifte 
Sharp and William Wilbdrforce-^nf tb£ 
one who founded; and tto< other Whi 
crowned the work 6f Afnoad ddiWti 
adde. 1 1 ^ moil 

:i -nil 1- < .* v» 
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Since theappeatiujee of die story of ance of the dead m*y W.MUMttod .to 
the Famptre , the conversation of private affect it, it is not altogether ataefet §® 
parties has frequently turned on the this dav. AKnn* 
subject; and the discussion has been 
prolonged and invigorated by the pieces 


this day. About twelve or thirteen 
y“” fS°* Dr. Woeruel, ,iu 
published an account of the rcHtppc&m 
ance of his departed wife, and pf the $oi*- 
versations he held wh,h her. The Ooo* 
tor asserted his facts, aiid arranged- his 
arguments and proofs with so mo^ W 
actness and confidence rfu# npf,a (h^<of 
his acquaintance and neighbourhniad 
gave them credit. The pr^ss produced 
several works uro and qm on, tVporai* 
biiity of the thing ; anq M.Schwatu* 
rector of the Gymnasium of GoAits; 

*Pf j ? ien ‘before o»fr teadert. Tills arti- much the same observation* *s S 
dte dfesems attention, nojess from its since been supported by Dr Bereft* 
temporary interest; than from' its pecu- In ti«> ingploulKvif™,^ 
lair character, as part df the history of The ne^ ‘<Se//oS£n<i3' story wm 
the human mind. It is connected with that of th* Posen gCSwiflfwl^ 
notions of^the most e*tensiVfe and so effectually terrieeitheWple JfWa 
powerful ’tofloentejarid maybe traced +' 1 ' " - ^ m - 

«om the days of the most enfrAtened 
classical antiquity. Nky, indeed^ so ft* 
as the tefttive question of the rt-appeat- 


* w -p “j 

brought out at the theatres, as wetj 
of Paris as of London. Vampirism, at 
one period, had almost superseded poli- 
tics, at Paris, in the journals of that 
lively and inquisitive city, during an in- 
terval of national expectation. 
French literati, whbfo nothing escapes, 
desirous of displacing their learning, 
have brushed off the dust of repose and 
oblivion from more than one story ap- 
plicable to the Crrcjuiry; of which ine 


• n , r"; ♦v.^Hvy. me 

villages, Huerawna Qfld , " 


they were on the pqint.of'fJyinR in afl, 
directions : ,f»id ijhp , gpy^piq^ .of, ,W«*, 
• saw founds ft Pfc^sp^.tp 
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ibfasitmi jwj^bi i authority lo ’enquire* dal b 
okrmsra slaws evy < and if {possible; to tran* 
tyutUiaeitbei people >; this (he was> h&rety 
-abldi to / effect* tso.^s to ire tain ia’ fear 
JennAiest in i thei r habitations 9 so strongly 
hodthepei suasion b£a oe^appeatance^if 


tohojfakoisbed tl mm whhtthe m*m,$ of 
9absistencb. This; * absand prejudice is 
also, mot® ot less accredited among 
the Polandera* lie Silesians, the Ser- 
vians, and the Greeks ; to whom others 
might be added. The Hungarians have 


{fehemUiluljyonngifedyi'of trie family of almost) reduced the persuasion and its 


Morawiki* 1 fixed itsfelf amoi>g them. 

;>1» After i thw, :it may he thought trivial, 
toad^uealajoebliodocdmeht in proof of 
ihuidan < t credulity f yet by way of shew*- 
*dg whab wwj,, and that not very bat 
agOydtvei shall insert it/ oerbaiimt ■■ > 

“ All petsbtis, as well ecclesiastical as 

itfyfl, pitist 'denounce and notify all 
evdry one of those who to their 
^kiroMfjdge^ or Sts they are informed, 
‘*|iheddVe M with experiments ii> necro- 

nfebifcy, ’ dr >ny other kind of magic. 
' { \ u Ofdfei Hi the Sacred Office in Pesaro, 
** day qf April, 1802 .” 

To say truth, not many nations have 
J^pfi .thw selves dear from this per- 
snasioot; *aad;it has assumed so many 
four)?* that /opinion has been greatly 
embarrassed; from the days of Pliny, to 
the ! present*, hq thdir abundance if not 
by their 1 evidence * Our own island has 
had, ito share ,*-f — -hut, we shall forbear 
from farther enquiry at present. The 
origin of this nation was, probably, the 
powerful sentiment of another existence 
Hereafter; and the human heart and 
affections preferred the supposition of 
spiritual beings becoming visible to mortal 
eyei t however contradictory, to that of 
absohfte extinction of existence, when 
vitality was departed from the body. 
For tne 'most part, however, the en- 
lightened nations of ant irpii ty attributed 
to the manes of the departed a mild and 
benevoletu character, consistent with a 
peaceful, and even a passive state. It 
was reserved for the ruder tribes of the 
north, and perhaps for those of the 
wilder part9 of the East, to graft on the 
notion of re-appearance of the dead, 
that of malignity and delight in the 
sufferings they had the power to inflict. 
Something to this effect is found in Jo- 
sephus; but it appears with greater 
strength among tne descendants of 
hordes originally Scy th ian . 

It is af notion generally received 
among the Hungarians and the Mora- 
vians, that certain dead persons possess 
the power of returning by night to mo- 
lest the living, especially those with 
whom they have been intimate ; to suck 
their blood, and by such refreshment 
to continue their own terrestrial exis- 
tence, at the expense of their victims. 
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ebnseouences, to ateystemr ; they discover 
by infallible signs, attendant on dead 
bodies, whether they have the power of 
reluming to prey on the living; they 
employ means to counteract this power, 
arid to preserve themselves from such 
disastrous assaults. Moreover, from 
these people b derived the name Vam- 
pires, given to the dead who possess 
the power of sdftresuscitatkm, and of 
maintaining this second life by sucking 
blood : the name imports blood-suckers. 
The Greeks; who are alive to every 
impulse of superstition, are infected 
.with nearly the same notions; and have 
invented an appellation, barbarous 
enough, to denote these supernatural 
blood-suckers : they call therm Broucoco- 
lakoi ; and by thb name they are known 
as well on the Continent, as among the 
islands of the Archipelago. Toumeifort, 
in his Travels into Greece, relate? a 
history that places this superstition and 
its consequences in a striking point of 
view. 

“ The man whose story we are going 
to relate, was a peasant of Mycone, 
naturally ill-natured and quarrelsome ; 
circumstauoes to be noticed, as truly 
important, in such cases : he was mur- 
dered in the fields, nobody knew how, 
or hy whom. Two days after his burial 
in a chapel in the town, it was rumour- 
ed that tnis quarrelsome fellow, ever rest- 
less, was seen to walk in the night with 
great rapidity through the town; that 
he tumbled people’s goods about, put 
out their lamps, griped them ct posteriori , 
tore their clothes, forced open doors, 
broke windows, found his way to the 
wine-cellars, and emptied the bottles 
most heroically ; with a thousand other 
mad pranks and diabolical performance* 
At first, the thing was treated as ridi- 
culous ; and the losers who complained 
were laughed at : but, on a sudden, the 
affair took another turn; the better 
sort of people began to be involved in 
apprehension ; the papas (priests) gave 
credit to the fact, and the traveller hints 
at reasons more sagacious than gracious 
for this sanction on their part. Masses 
must be said; and masses were re- 
peatedly said ; but, non ob$taitie t the 
ill-natured peasant continued to plaghb 
former antics ; and paid no deference to 
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exorcisms and holy water. I hate never beyond whal eveh Westflnftte**Uatt 
seen (says Tournefort) so pitiable a can conceive of aftter a general election, 
state as this island was in, at tbat time; Where the doors were strongly bblted 
the whole population was struck with and fastened, the Broucacoks opened the 
alienation of mind. All ranks were roof and descended— -who but tits l As 
equally affected : it was truly a scene of to clattering of windows, cataking of 
universal brain-fever ; no les9 dangerous doors, howhngs in the cbhnnies, sub*- 
than absolute insanity and canine mad* terranean noises, and, as aforesaid, 
ness. Entire families were seen, in all cracking of bottles, and emptying of 
parts, forsaking their houses, and flock- casks, the culprit had acquired as much 
idg from the extremities of the town additional impudence, and perhaps dra- 
in to the public square, bringing their terity too, as if he had been instructed 
beds with them, to r the sake of passing by a dozen accusations and acquittals at 
the night in company, and in nope of the Old Bailey. The rascal had - the 
at least partial safety, and of obtaining knack of being every where, at once, 
tome repose. Every individual had a in his burglaries. 

new insult to eomplain of. At the aj> “ Some of thecirizens, say Toufcneibvt, 
proach of night nothing was heard but who were most eminently zealous for 
groans and lamentations from all quar- the public good, saw dearly enough 
tars. The most considerate withdrew where the error lay the priests, they 
into the country. How was it possible argued, had said mass bqftrre they polled j 
to withstand tne madness of a whole out the heart : h m they said mass after- 
people? Those who inferred from our wards , the devil wrould as Here be' - — 
silence that we doubted the truth of as return to hi^ old haunt: whereas, the 
the fact, came and reproached our in- cunning dog of a devil— (and it was a 
credulity : they brought evidence in very cunning dog of a devil they had to 
proof that such things as Broucocolakoi do with,) had only fled for a while, and 
really do exist ; and quoted the Buckler after the danger was over, back he came 
ff Faith, the work of a Jesuit mission- again, as rampant as ever. Notwi th- 
ary, and therefore true ; ay, and doubly standing these dead certainties, they 
true. found their perplexities increase : flier J 

“ The chief people of the city held met in the council-chamber night and 
meetings, at whioh the priests and the morning : they debated and discussed- 
monks assisted; these meetings ‘ Re- and determined nothing: they made 
t phed,* that it was necessary, in conse- processions three days and three nights : 
quence of certain rites performed, or to they obliged the Papas to fast : and 
be performed, to wait nine days after these religious were called to all parts, 
the interment; and in the meanwhile were never off their legs, running from 
to stay proceedings. On the tenth house to house, incessantly plying the 
day, a mass waa said in the chapel, in holy water sprinkler ; scattering the 
order to expel the devil who might element in all directions ; washing the 
peradveature be there, whether from doors with it ; nay, they even poured 
custom, or from curiosity ; then they it abundantly into the mouth of the in* , 
took up the body, and got every thing sensible Broucocolas. 
ready tor putting out the seat of this “Alas l for the wit and wisdom of mor-/ 
supernatural vitality, the heart. At tal man 1 An acute Albanese, who hap* 
this moment the whole assembly began pened to be at Mycone, observed, that 
crying oatBroucocolas ; — and Briucocolas it was no wonder the devil continued 
fe-echoed from the chapel vault to the tn — for, how could be get out ? if they 
roof, and from the roof to the vault : deluged the body with holy water, could 
throughout the whole of every street the devil come through that ? if th«y 
nothing was to be heard but shouts of stuck naked swords by dozens over his 
Broucoeolat 1 J — except an intermixture grave — which they did— the swordr 
of heavy aod indignant curses on the handles, being crosses, terrified the devil 
malevolent deceased, for not being from passing them . He, therefore, re- 
thofoughly dead: but suffering himself to commended Turkish scymetars; and 
be re-animated by a devil, and then re- Turkish scymetars were tried — without 
turning to plagne and terrify his neigh- efficacy : the wine-tubs of those who 
hours. They determined, a9 the wisest were so foolish as to leave them ex- 
course, to bum the heart on the sea- posed, were continually emptied ; and 
•bore ; and the heart was burnt accor- though Turks abhor pork, yet whether 
dingily. — In vain ; the numbers of noc- that abhorrence extended to the devil 
Uunal assaults and batteries increased in question, our author does not say ; 
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bu*, . ho hints - Y*y shrewdly at the loss place proceeded to take cognizance of 
as- well of baooa as of eggs. the (acts: the tombs of this vampire 

“ The advice of the learned Albanew and his victims were opened with all the 
was eventually (bond to be fruitiest \ solemnities of justice. The symptoms 
the inhabitants had prayed to every of vampirism were obvious — were de- 
saint of their acquaintance in Heaven, monstrated : in the presence of the ma- 
without obtaining a hearing — or, if the gistrate the bodies nad a stake driven 
saints, did hear, they were as much at a through each of them, and suffered a 
loss as their votaries; unless, indeed, posthumous decollation. The minds 
by way of answer, they sent down a ge- of the people were apparently calmed, 
ncral inspiration among their petitioners fora moment ; bot the calm was in ap- 
aforcaaid, who now began to bawl with pearance, and momentary only: every 
universal vociferation, that the Broucoca* body believed that the country con- 
fer should be burnt entire ; and then, tinued subject to the self-same suffer- 
let the devil lurk in it, if he could. With ing; for, it was proved, that Arnold 
(his the magistrates complied ; seeing Paul had not only killed four inhabit- 
the islahd was in danger of being de- ants by his suctions, but that he had 
serted ; for all the best families were sucked the cattle also, and there could 
packing up in preparation for depar- be no doubt — not the least in the 
turn to Syra or Tinos : — accordingly, world — but that those who had eateri 
the carcase was reduced to ashes, Jan. of the flesh of such cattle, and thosd 
1, 1701. The Myconians now boasted who should hereafter eat of such as 
that the devil had met with his match : were not yet brought to market, would 
they had made the Broucocolas too hot to become vampires also, after their death, 
hold him ; and their poets sported a Where coula this end ? What was in- 
number of humorous ballads, and fection by the small-pox, or by a sweep- 
treated their late disturber with somd ing pestilence, to this ? Not less than 
excellent jokes, and abundance of wit seventeen tombs were opened by way 
and ridicule. All would have ended of precaution ; ' and the usual proceed- 
well, if the Turks at their next visit to ings against vampires were resorted to. 
receive the capitation-tax, had not laid The bodies were eventually burned, and 
a fine on the i&lalnd, and turned the the ashes were thrown into the river, 
whole adventure to the profit of the The whole was conducted under the iti- 
Grand Seignior’s treasury : — not forget- spefction of a military commission ap- 
ting that of his officers, through whose pointed by the government 5 and tnt 
hands the money was supposed to pass .” procet-verbal was duly forwarded to Vi- 

fiutthe worst part of the theoiy enna. The learned Germans got up dis- 
of vampirism remains to be told : this smations on VampirVs and Vampirism * 
faculty proved contagious : and those the French press did the same : the 
who had been sucked by a vam- most moderate (among whom was Dom. 
pine, felt themselves condemned to be- Calmet himself,) did not dare wholly to 
come vampires, in their turn. They deny the possibility of the re -appearance 
faded away ; eveij body saw it ; they be- of deceased persons ; though they in- 
cam e mere walking skeletons : they had dined to discharge the devil from the v 
no enjoyment of life. In vain they rub- imputation of -creating vampires. The 
bed themselves with turfs and earth Doctors of the Sorbonne commended 
taken from the grave of their tormentor : the work of Dom. Cel met for avoiding 
in vain their tormentor was disinterred, two [rocks, equally fetal, said they, on 
and treated with the customary indig- the subject of re-appearances— -that of 
nities due to his malevolence. About vain credulity, on one hand, that of 
the year 1738, the affair of vampirism dangerous Pyrrhonism, on the other. It 
made a great noise in the Austrian should seem, therefore, that he conclude 
states : and the report resounded through ed, somewhat like Dr. Johnson, “ Why, 
Europe. A heyduke, named Amend Sir, all testimony is for it ; and all an 
Paul, was crushed to death under a load gument is against it/’ 
of hay. Report affirmed, that thfe Hun- But — here we stop : — for should it 

garian had been, when living, sucked once become a popular opinion among 
by a vampire : consequently, ne being us, that cattle which have been sucked 
now dead, began to suck, in his turn, may become the vehicles of infection, 
the inhabitants of the town. In a short who can foresee the consequences on 
time it was believed, that four persons John Bull’s roast-beef Stomach 7 Should 
had died from the effects of his noc- it ever be admitted, that mutton, roast 
turnal visitations. The baillie of the or boiled, may be attended with postim- 
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moos dangm— Yes* we do femce fcwia 

one good e ff ec t that die i wiwow , . dm«tt who Wnte Mn id 
Smithfield market, may be abated, in upturns oyiniw which ksfcuudsi 
spite of the avaricious in sensi bil i ty of bu partisans ate eon utudondU' . w^a 
tne city of London to the remonstrances vampire to his compatriots — ftu the 
of the wise, and to die petitions of the most powerful protector yr* super- 
benevolent. natural visitations iaagaod oooscieace. 

A moralist might remind ns that Excellent is the advioe of the nprisai 
there are vampires of different kinds: Sir Hugh Evans to the crest-fallen knight 
the man who by injustice or treachery of the round beUy, in the last socor 
amasses an immense fortune, is a vim- the Merry Wives of Windsor: — “ Sir 
pire to his descendants ; the lawyer, who John FalsUfL serve Got, and kane poor 
establishes a fictitious point of law, is a sinful desires, and • fairies (vampuot) 
vampire to every successor in the pro- will not pinae you.” 


POSTHUMOUS LETTERS TO GEORGE COLMAH THE ELDER.* 


The family connections, the literary 
and dramatic reputatioQ, and theatrical 
pursuits of the elder Caiman procured 
him the friendship of many exalted cha- 
racters, and the acquaintance of most of 
the men of genius of his time. He was 
the nephew of the Countess of Bath, 
the wile of the celebrated William Pul- 
teney, under whose auspices he com- 
menced his career as a barrister, but 
soon abandoned that profession as un- 
congenial to his taste. Lord Bath was 
extremely solicitous for his professional 
success, aqd discouraged his dramatic 
inclinations as incompatible with the 
severe study requisite for the attainment 
pf legal eminence. His letters in the pre- 
sent collection repeatedly urge Col uian 
to keep iu view the splendid career of 
Lord Mansfield, (then Mr. Murray, At- 
torney General), and not to idle away 
his time in running to playhouses, ana 
such diversions. By the following epis- 
tles, it scorns that Col man actually did 
get some one to entrust him with a 
brief:— 

Dear Coley— I suppose you had such 
a vast deal of business an the circuit, 
and got so much money on it, that you 
had, no time to lose in writing letters. 
We have had but two from you since 
you left us, and those extremely, short, 
one of them as short as yourself, and 
t’other as a Shrewsbury cake. You 
must know that 1 expected a circum- 
stantial and historical relation of every 
thing that happened on the cimuit, 
how many Causes you carried, by dint 
of learning and ingenuity, to the sur- 
prise of the two stupid sages of the law, 
and to the astonishment of all the 


heavy stagers of the circuit. I should 
have been glad to have heard likewise, 
of all the misfortunes which happened 
to you on the road, how many Shifts 
ana other things your awkward footbdy 
lost you in your journey, and how mucn 
leather you lost by your lame hackney 
horse. Mr. Douglas is losing his mo- 
ney here at lottery tickets, but perhaps 
he may get a rich wife by it at list. 
He has won many an old woman’s 
heart here, by an excellent sermon he 
preached $ but I want to have him, by 
nis gallantry, get a young one with ten 
thousand pounds. Lord Pulteney came to 
us yesterday, and stays about a week ; 
soon after which, we are in expectation 
of you, to lavish away some of fhht 
money you got so plentifully, and with 
so much ease in your legal peregrina- 
tion. The first thing an honest man 
has to do, is to pay his just debts; and 
consequently 1 shall have my twenty 
guineas refunded, with what interest 
you think fit. I hear you often ^nai 
with the sheriff and with the judges, Irat 
you will eat more luxuriously with ns, 
for we have venison and wheat-ears at 
every meal. Lady Bath will be glad to 
see you, and so, you may be sure sbaQ 
I, your most affectionate friend Bath. 

Tunbridge Wells, July the 2(/*, 1756. 

. Dear Coley — I thank you for yopr 
letter, and am 10 bear of your not- 
able success at Oxford. You say you 
got two guineas, by saving two men 
from banging. I wah you was to have 
two guineas a. piece for every mm in 
Oxford that deserves to be hanged, and 
then the University would be of some 


^•Posthumous Letters from various celebrated men ; addressed- to Frauds Cohnan aod 
George CoUaan the elder: with aaooiatkms and occasional remarks, by Goon Qohmm the 
ytmager,f4t04pp. E47. -London, isso. • 
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%ise to you. At Worcester I doubt you 
will get but little, but get acquainted with 
two or three roguish attorneys, and they 
will lay you in a stock of causes for next 
■assizes, when you are to be no longer 
at my expense. Mrs. Lake, Miss Seare, 
Lora Pultcney, and Mr. Douglas, drank 
your health on Sunday last, and wished 
to convey you a few bottles of the claret 
-we drank it in. This letter I direct to 
-Shrewsbury, which is the surest place 
to find you in. If you are concerned in 
the trial of any rape, the ladies desire 
you would send a minute and circum- 
stantial account of all that passed at it, 
and what you [Aea/tu]. In the House 
of Lords We had a debate about brings 
ing in Irish cattle. The Duke of New- 
castle made use of this expression 
[Af'a/cu*] to the soldiers. Upon which 
some wag (for the house was vastly 
crowded) dropped the following epigram : 

Since beef arid* more courage to aoldiera in battle, 

I content to the bringing in Irish cntUc. 

But add then a clause to the bill which annuls 
All fret Importation of Irish bulls. 

I hope the two horses, as well as the mas- 
ter and, the man, hold out well, and will 
all return te town again in good health 
and flesh ; if you bring back with you 
all the money you pick up on the road, 
no matter what way, your horse will 
find you more weighty on your return, 
than in your setting out. Adieu, dear 
Col man, don’t fail to write to me as 
often as you can, for I wish you very 
well, and am sincerely Y rs Bath. 

London, March 23 d , 1759* 

Notwithstanding die general parsi- 
monious character of Lord Batn, he 
behaved with great liberality to Col- 
man, although the latter disregarded his 
advice and disappointed his hopes. In- 
deed, this avaricious propensity appears 
to have been confined to trifles, and 
must occasionally have exposed him to 
ridicule. The following anecdote is 
given on the authority of Colman. “ In 
a rural lane, through which the noble 
Earl often passed in hi9 carriage, a gate 
was placed across the road, which was 
opened for travellers by an ancient fe- 
male. His Lordship, one day, touched 

• This kialus is not valde dejiaulus ; for, 
from the trace of a letter or two in the obli- 
terated manuscript, and from the context of 
the epigram which follows, it is to be con- 
jectured that the Duke of Newcastle’s expres- 
sion was, 4< Beef gives additional courage to 
the soldiers,” — or words to that effect. The 
wag who dropped the epigram was, most 
probably, Lord Bath. 
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by the appearance of tuc old woman, 
gave the word to halt $ the outriders 
echoed the order — the coachman pulled 
up — the cavalcade stood still ; — and Wil- 
liam Pulteney, Earl of Bath, stretching 
out his hand from his coach and four, 
bedecked with coronets, threw to the 
venerable object of his bounty — a half- 
penny .” — Such is the account given by 
George Colman the younger , We may 
envy him the humour, but surely not 
the feeling displayed in this highly- 
wrought ridicule of his father’s benefac- 
tor. Lord Bath’s regard for the elder 
Colman was never withdrawn ; he left 
him, at his death in 1764, a handsome 
annuity, to which, three years after- 
wards, another was added by the second 
Earl Bath, General Pulteney; although 
the latter had at first been offended with 
Colman for disgracing his family by his 
theatrical pursuits, until reminded of 
gentlemen who had been managers of a 
theatre, as Sir W. Davenant, Sir Richard 
Steele, Sir John Vanburgh, &c. It is 
nerally known, that abdut this time 
r. Colman became a part proprietor of 
Covcnt Garden Theatre, w hich he soon 
quitted, on purchasing Foote’s Theatre 
in the Havniarket, and managed the 
latter establishment for many years. 
The 4 ‘ Jealous Wife” and the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage” are his most success- 
ful dramatic works ; but his fame rests 
not only on them, t>ut on his valuable 
translation of Terence’s Comedies, and 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. These w orks 
elicited several of the letters now pub- 
lished from scholars of the first reputa- 
tion : Bonnel Thornton, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, Horace Walpole, Dr. 
Vincent, Edmund Malone, Dr. Shipley, 
and Dr. Matthew Guthrie. Most of 
these are highly complimentary, but 
not calculated to afford much pleasure 
to any person but him to whom they 
were addressed. Dr. Guthrie’s letter, 
which we subjoin, is however a curious 
exception to this description, containing 
as much learning, antiquarian research, 
pleasantry, and good sense, as bad spell- 
ing and punctuation: — 

S* Petersburg Sept' 12“* O. 8. 1775. 

D r Sir, — A man from the frigid Zone, 
in consequence of having read your 
Elegant translation of Terence with 
your commentations, has taken the Li- 
berty of sending you a Small present of 
little Value but some curiosity. It con- 
sists of some rude Musical Instruments 
in common use in the internal parts of 
this Empire (Russia) where no foreign 
custom -bad ibund an Enteranoc for 
4 B 
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that made the name applicable... You 
will find in the Case another rpifttfc. 


I :. i y^rihCO If.VjT* A f.tili yjTil giit* 

m*ny.£4*tUJft3»( and where modern iin- 
fCOTeMneBtStflQ, Music and almost every 
tHiog Eiffel rha^e never been heard of. 

to^fii^derstood as Speaking of 

tWme« 0 r>faj**,fa tbe.Jfoupite i fitf,re r 
m tired ylwto Jfr* s^t^j 4^;6qv^W«Wtr 
feiv< 4 ttai<dy <>f my ordinary 

residence & Patmbuxg there, are few oi 
the fine arte that t|ave not, fp^nd their 
Same of the Instruments I send 
you J .think resembie thoee thkt we are 
yM were introduced upon , die Grecian 
Suae whilst in its rude, Simple, con- 
fin'd State, and probably you may find 
with me a resemblance between the. 
unequal Bute* which I send you, and 
those so often mentioned as acoompani* 
tnenu to the Ancient Drama at its first 
appearance, they are piped upon by our 
tfussiaa Shepherds and 1 think answer 
to Horaces description* 

tibia Oiou at none, orictako rtuctm, ttlbcqu* 
awthk ; sed Cctinti, iixnptexqj fonunhie pmico, Sto. 

The Learned Montfaucon was at a loss 
to* conceive how a double flute could 
create an agreeable harmony yet sup- 
posed *hat it was even mere in use with 
the ^nctents than the single 3 but I am 
of opinion if he had heard one of those 
rushes jneaitoM above play upon it his 
infidelity would have beep removed, at 
feast it please* (toy untaught Ear. he 
also supposes that two Flutes were 
in Apt separated, hut that the several 
Pipes of each joijqd ip the mouth of the 
Player $ this opinion seems to he coh- 
firmd by those sent both with regard to 
construction and manner of playing 
upon them, he al^a Says “ that the 
flute at first had hut three holes and 
that they weae afterwards mul ti ply ’d, to 
seven .and even tem” pertain ly these 
Strengthen this assertion and axe good 
Samples of the flute whilst in its jude 
poimnroved state with only three holes. 
«*— t shall make one observation more 
upon them, that 1 think they are not 
unlike the unequal flutes in the Mouth 
Jof Francisco FicaronLs female Minstrel 
whom you have given us a plate of, and 
those She is playing on Seem by the 
.application pf her fingers to have also 
wit three Holes. , As to the Flutes that 
were termed by. the Ancients Right and 
X^efi handed lean pick up.no th ingin 
this part of the World that throws any 
light upon the Sulyect j^Ubo I have 
jOCt with another of their instruments 
“l couupop use asj shall mention aftqr 
^a^etgJyepLSome description of those 
end) for Jf suppose tK^e must hayp 
~ something u? their construction 
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Shepherd's Pipe made oTVVcKjfl 
Bark of a Tree that I think A as well 
intitied from its appearance to the Ho- 
nor of the Original Bucolic Pipe as any 
thing I have seen, altho 1 must confess 
that the captivating Pipe ol Theocritus 
must have had a little more Sweet; 
in it or he would have found some diffi- 
culty to have charmed Lycidas the Goat- 
herd out of his Crook. It has Sin: 
Stops and is used here to swell the 
Chorus of a Rustic Song simular perhaps 
to that which w as the Father of Drama, 
it is sung by one voice but a number 
of Boors join the Chorus and sing in 

f >arts, I w ish from my heart I had the 
earn'd D r Burney's Technical Pen to 
give you a description of both the Vocal 
and instrumental parts Secund. Art. 
but I am a judge of no composition but 
a Bolus or Pill, so you must take the 
will for the deed, however thus much I 
can inform you of that il has a deep 
harsh Note and serves to swell the 
Chorus altho it does not add much to 
the Melody. Besides this Pipe they 
accompany the Chorus with a stranger 
sort of an instrument consisting of two 
Bunches of hollow, oval, Brass Gfapes 
I believe I must call them, for they re- 
semble very much Clusters of Grapes 
when suspended over the Players Head 
one in each hand, which he snakes and 
occasionly strikes together so as to keep 
time to the Music, this Performer 
throws himself into a Number of Bac- 
chick postures and has much the ap- 

f earance of one half mad with Liquor. 

am almost tempted to hazard an 
opinion that this very figure has made 
its appearance in Antique Musical 
Groops but from the great resemblance 
his instrument bears to grap's he has al- 
ways been taken by the Moderns for ^ 
mad Bacchanalian, I wish Sir you th&t 
are so founded in these Subjects would 
pursue this hint and see if there is any 
thing to confirm it. They arc com- 
monly strung like these sent. Upon 
wooden Spoons for the advantage of 
striking the convex sides of their mouths 
together which I suppose they find an- 
swer better than common stidkfi; * n, jt 
The next instrument you'll find rn 
the Case I dont know what name to 
give it but take it to be ttye Mother bf 
your Guilares, Lutes, &P.' 'and ‘cefthitily 
has the most rude Simple appearance 
that ever stringed instrument Dorp, it 
certainly In its first State of invention 
from both its Shape' Materials and Num- 





^ottsidieriii^ 
t 1 admire 


jltlttltS 

and what I admire 
r __ T with which they fiU 
i of time Ah* pipe cover'd With 
Jiic^ you nte/a only tiy to be 
a judge of— 

, upon thf whole 1 take all these to 

S tave Jbeen the musical instruments of 
the Aucient Sclavogians or Slavi that; 

£d the tcact of Country after- 
palled Russia and that escaped 
and the W&rpeghiani or Rossians 
flej ran and took possesaioh of 
Ute^uptiy.as ^ find nop of them in 
tpo^ parts- where the invaders came 

^ jfh^ye also visited our new conquered 
Fs^viheys ^Moldavia and seen part of 
Wfiacma inhabited by Greeks who are 
rtpiqly hot descended from the Heros 
at bare the same name in the Ancient 
jfpfld. fQria race of more ignorant lazy 
isfprqty ^People 1 never saw however 
yyh^tma^es me mentiop this part of my 
(raeU is to take notice to you of finding 
tpe rtpe of ^ao consisting of Seven lio* 
ejpal Jgeds in common use in Molda* 
via, Thu performer upon it always ac- 
corppanysaGroop of itinerant Minstrels 
vyho are the only musicians they have Tabor coverd only of one side and hung 
in those Parts which 1 had the clearest with Iron rings, and a streaming Pipe! 
poof of at a Ball which the Nobility of Is the music with which they exhilarate 
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this line into a great many g rie efb H 
figures, according to thrfftlltty 4>f tbe 
first or leading Nymph,nlnJj|~<*iqrt *Ojf 
gracefiill flowing minuet Step; f how- 
ever these people seem to^bihfclAotmtd 
ra every- vhapeMM mutm bdowthem, 
ahd seetn to adhere* *£ refigitotisly bo the 
Graces ar my Lord Chesterfield: There 
Is a considerable resemblance between 
this last mentioned Darted add a Polo- 
naise only with the difference of a Sirtgki 
instead of a double line, and I molten* 
doubt but the Poled hate taken it from 
die Greek one as the cotintrys bolder 
one an other f but they 'seem to baste 
thought a lane of mates no bad addi- 
tion and a hand sufficient without a 
Kerchief. ■» 

When upon this Musical Subject, I 
must take notice to y6u also of a Corn- 
pan tof Bueca fin Tartars Who have tra- 
vela from their own country down here 
to shqw, tbeijr* dexterity, upon„tbe Rope, 
and given me an, opportunity of seeu^ 
the Drum 1 realy believe in its first 
9 tate of, invention, it ' consists 6f Si 
Earthen Pot that Belly s towaVds thfc 
top and coverd with *a piece l Hjf 3ryCd 
Eambskin which they beat With twd 
found Sticks without ljfobs the £nd$i 
which would bd unnecessary as ~fhe; 
apply the whole Surface of the Stick ti 
tne parchment. ' 1 4 

A paif of these Pot ‘ Drums, a Sort 1 of 


the province gave to Prince Orlof Am- 
bassaejor pleti* at the Congress, the 
Field Marshal Romansoff, Sir Charles 
Knowles &c # they could muster no 
other music and we danced Greek 
stance* to Pans Pipe, another instru- 
ment resembling a Violin, a sort of 
Tjsboi^ and the voice of a Bard who 
was perhaps singing Homer in Modem 
or. might be celebrating our 
activity in the Whirling Ring, with ex- 
jt^ppiy Song like Mr. Barretti’s Spa- 
niards jpr any thing I knew to the con- 


, I remember right it has been a 
natter of mqyiry amongst the moderns, 
ip, wbat manner the Ancient Greeks 
joined their .Winding dance, which they 
into so many gracefull figures; 
^hither by joining hands or laying hold 
of a airing. It is danced to this day by 
modem Greek Ladys exactly in the 
Mkj: that I have seen it painted* 
jp^ loag Single line by each 
fiDglibld with one Hand of the 

W#; * w “! 
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the Spectators during the performance, 
and I make no doubt but that it has 
the proper effect in Buccari altho the 
four instruments dont produce Six di£ 
ferent Sounds. 

One would be almost tempted to sup- 
pose that those People derived their 
name from Bucca as tneir fkce is almost 
all Cheek . I cant help making an ob- 
servation upon the performance of those 
Eastern Neurobati, that altho they per- 
form some difficult feast upon the rope 
(which is a thick Hare one and thej 
dance it barefooted) yet there is that 
Asiatic Lentor attends them which I 
have observed every where in the Ekst 
that I have visited i they have nothing 
of that activity which accompanys Eu- 
ropean Performarice. One thing thofe 
offers it self before I take my leave 
The Finnas or Finns the ancient inha- 
bitants of these countrys bordering the 
Gulph where we now dwell, have the 
Bagpipe in a very rude State and from 
its venerable Simple appearance I strong- 
ly Suspect it to ng the Parent 1 of our 
si V " * V> ■ - • -• 
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Seotohr onurrfm Ian resolved: to SMd 
you no Qrphan) . for considering .that its 
priAcipale residence ia ia the Highlands, 
and that the Western Islands were often 
visited by the Baltic Gentery k seems 
.very probable that . they had the Honor 
of introducing thatwaMreathiag Bulge, 
but at the same time 1 dont mean even 
to hint that they have the most distant 
•claim So the Pibrogh, the Cienogh, or 
any of these Noble Strains- which the 
Highlanders have taught it, on the con- 
trary, I have the best ■ opportunity of 
judging of their merit by heaving the 
mean Original— 

I think Sir I have now exacted a w£- 
ficient Share of you? patience in retwm 
for my present, so will now quit Scores ; 
and assure you that I am your 
admirer and obedient Humble Servant 
Mathew Guthrie M. D. 

* On the death of his wife in 1771, the 
following curiosity, among other conso- 
latory epistles, was seht to Mr. Colman, 
by the celebrated Mrs. Clive, who had 
retired from the stage ten or eleven years 
before to a charming residence near the 
banks of the Thames, and adjacent to 
Horace Walpole's villa at Strawbeny 
Hill. This was the lady alluded to by 
Churchill in the tallowing lines 

“ First giggling plotting chambermaids arrive, 
Hoydens and romps led on by Gen'ral CHre. 
In spite of outward blemishes she shone 
For humour fam’d and humour all her awn;* 

Twickenham April y« 12. 1771 
Sir — 1 hope you heard, that | Sent 
my Servant to town to Inquire houyo-u 
did ; indeed 1 have beep greatly aur- 
prisd and Sincerly Concemd for your 
unexpected Distress ; there Is Nothing 
Can lie said upon these Melancholly 
occations To a person of understanding, 
fools Can not feel people of Sence must , 
and toiU and when they have Sank their 
Spirits till they are ill, will find that 
Nothing but Submission Can give any 
Consolation to Inevitable missfortuoe* 
1 shall be extreamly glad to See you, 
and think it would be very right if you 
woud Come and Dine hear t>vo or three 
Days in a week it will Change the 
Sceen and by the Sincerity of your well- 
come you May fancy your Sell at home 
I am Dear Si? 

Your obliged hum. Servant 
C : Clive 


Iwae. yMWwd i «a 
4o lienent tho predominate* -of 
and the most paltry ooutximnoes for 
pmfiing and keeping up hirrepnuiwu 
m disgraceful art*. How truly does 
Goldsmith charaotcriae - this man ;-m> » 

« Though tnit sf wJWUU».yW r— foUUfa 
: If they hfr.een d fo wi agt w * Wfor» 

• The dottewing extracts will frillyju*- 
eify our reprehension m* 

[Parts; FT^.l 
You cannot imagine, my dear Cot- 
mao, what honours 1 have received 
from all kind of people hete^the no- 
bles and the literati have made so much 
of me, that I am quite ( ashamed of 
opening my heart even to you. Mar- 
moo tel has wrote me the most flatter- 
ing letter upon our supping together) '! 
was in «pint% and so was the dm oU, 
who supped with u> at Mr. NevitieY. 
She got up to set axe/E-going, and spoke 
aometbing in Racine's Athatoe iftOtt 
charm in gly^upou which I ‘gave theta 
die dagger scene in Macbeth, the otn*e 
in Lear,: and the falling aifeop in Sir 
Johu Brute, the con sequence of wftvidi 
is, that I am now stared at at the play- 
house, and talked jo £ by gentle and 
simple as the most wonderful wonder 
of wonders— the first person 1 find going 
to England shall bring you Mhanontel's 
letter — D’ Alembert was one of the 
company, and sings my praises to all 1 the 
authors of the Error cl ops die. I am 
glad to hear of the prologue ; if they lo*e 
to hear me abused, they will have great 

S leasure this winter, mr I am told they 
are begun already ; but I am happy 
and in spirits, and shall not read any 
newspapers on this side the Alps. j 


A most intimate friendship subsisted 
for many years between Mr. Colman and 
David Garrick, some of whose letters 


Rome* AtpiR 11th, ft?64. 
My dear Colman-^-Though l resolved 
in any last letter to George not to trou- 
ble you any more til I got toYenice, 
yet I cannot hold it out so long, but 
must say a word or tvro more So you 
from this place j which of all places in 
the world is the most i worth coining bo 
and writing about— to shew you, that ‘I 
think so, you must knowtliat i am (an- 
tiquity-hunting from morning to night, 
and my poor wife drags her kune leg 
after me : by the bye she is now fcnhch 
better, and we have hoporof her being 
able to run away again froto fne. If : she 
can meet with anothfer 1 Ckpjtaitt Cfo- 
well ; she desires her love to, yon, and 
thanks you for writing to me*, a* l am 
sure to be always in spirits for { some 
time after the receipt of a letter faun 
you : I have, out xtara quit* itoyEtdl here 
Digitized by Google 
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Naples, 'which i« rather outreon)* 
*ia*y: whether-' i fatig u ed myself toe 
aauchy or whether the climate does oat 
mu* mo so well, I coirnot say, but I 
have hail sored disagreeable nervous flat 
* er iegsiha t mademcns grav^ as an owl 
jfiwr a lew days, but since the sains have 
■fallen (and they came down here in 
pqiUull*) , and . the sun is bright upon 
us, I have been as frisky as the poor 
{He**; who, were woefully damped by the 
wot weather, but ore now aj trouble^ 
some and, as pert as y*mt humble aer- 
vanLr— His Holiness the Pope is trying, 
by prayers* team, and intercessions, to 
avert the famine which his state is 
threatened with. He has crept up the 
holy stairs (Santa. Scale) which were 
brought from Jerusalem ; he has ordered 
processions, and what not. We are not 
aeibad*s they, are at Naples, for there 
jndeerirthe tragedy was deep— I remem- 
ber some Cetnes with howor ; and since 
Wyo came a Way, many people have drop- 
ped doWn in the street, and been taken 
/away dead, from mere want of food. 
Qur prospect at Venice is rather worse, 
for we hear that the plague has 9preaa 
as far as Tries te, and that they begin to 
Ulk of quarantine in the neighbouring 
States; it So* we shall mn the gauntlet 
terribly, but we are not dismayed, and 
must go through with it, 1 must thank 
.you: again for- the trouble and care you 
nave had about Count Firmian’s books. 
He is very happy at the execution of 
l he commission, and was highly pleased 
with your seeding you own matters tp 
him gratis-— i t pleased me much. I have 
not seen a St. James’s Chronicle since 
the end of January — -if I have them, I 
wish you would desire George to keep 
them for me to rummage over when 1 
come to England. Mr. Baldwin* 1 hear is 
po friend to onrhou9e. Apropos— I am 
vary angry with Powell for playing that 
detectable part of Alexander — Every 
genius must despise it, because that, 
and such his dan -like stuff, is the bane 
of true merit. If a man can act it well, 
1 mean to please tbe people, he has 
something in him that a good actor 
jihould not have. He might have served 


Msi-’Pritchafd/ anri'hhnoclffoo, hr tome 
good natural character* 1 bate your 
renters. Delane f was once a fine Aler- 
4m<frr*-dan«t the part^-I fear ’twill hurt 
him— but 1 this among ourselves. I was 
told by i gentleman who is just come 
from o kernel, that he is -hi a very bhd 
{ way. I hope Beeket hat stood 'my 
friend m> regard to what he ought to 
have re ce i ved for me, some time ago— I 
had a drought upon him from Sterne 
for 00 pounds ever since he went abroad 
—pray hint this to him,- but let him 
not be Qngentle with Sterne. I have 
sent the plan of a fine scene, and co- 
loured, among some small things in a 
little box of Mr. Stanley’s of the Gup- 
tom-house: it is in several parts, and 
wrote upon the back, which is 1st, 2d, 
&c.— I will send~a- farther explanation 
of it, but any Italian and our Saunderson 
will understand it — they should go upon 
it directly; it will have, a fine effect. 
.Many thanks tp you for your attendance 
on uie pantomime— I am sure they 
wanted help— no more humour than 
brickbats. I am afraid that Love in hu- 
mourous matters carries too much gut 
to be spirited; — flip Haps, and great 
changes without meaning, may distil 
from the head, whose eyes are half 
Asleep; but humour* my dear Coley, 
and scenes that shall be all alive alive 
ho, can only proceed from men of small 
stature, wnose eyes are either quite 
asleep or quite awake, — in short, from 
men who faugh heartily, and have small 
scars at the ends of their noses.§ I am 
surprised about Murphy, and want to 
know how he — — — |j from Mr. Lacy. 
Poor Lloyd !«([ anjl yet I was prepared 
—the death of any one w£ like don’t 
shock us so much when we have seen 
them lone in a lingering decay—" Where 
is the bold ChurchilJ? — what a noble 
ruin ! — when he is quite undone, you 
shall send him here, and % he shall, be 
shewn among the great fragments ‘ of 
Reman genius— magnificent in ruin !— 
I have wrote this on purpose to tell you 
that Voltaire in his additions h PHistoire 
GMralc , at page 183 under Usages du 
Scizibnc Sficle, says something about 


, * Printer and proprietor of that paper. 

+ “ Pelane’s person and voice were well adapted to the parts he generally acted : Alex- 
ander the Great was his most admired and followed character ; and his success in that part 
brought him from Goodman’s Fields to the more critical audience of CoVent Garden. — 
.Davies's Life of Garrick. 

t The Tristram Shandy Sterne ; who died on the 1 8th of March 1 768, a little more than 
four years after the date of this letter. 

‘ $ This hr a complimentary allusion to Colman an allusion ad hominem 9 and md 
M&um. || A word omitted in tbe MS. 

f Thcpoet ; friend of Churchill, Colman, arid Borniell Thornton. 
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Posthumous Letters the Elder. [I^Niegj 


circumstances- of his case (and very 
strange they are) the sentence is thought 
unjust, ana there .is an appeal from - jt 
to the courts here, and. the curious wait 
with great impatience for the conse- 
quences. The Philosophical Dictionary 
which has made so create noise here, 
and thought to be Voltairefs, is abso- 
lutely disowned by him, and for vejy 
good reasons : the parliament has taken 
it into consideration, and if the author 
is known, he may have reason to repent 
both of his wit and his indecency. The 
playhouse (the French one I mean) can- 
not stand against the comic operas at 
the Italians — the last, which as taken 
from our Geome Barnwell, and called 
l’Ecole de la Jcunesse, ,1^ much ad- 
mired. 

I write in confuakuw for the ambat&- 

iv • xt mex'umkA. dor’s private secretary has promised to 
v • u • ‘ - send tills for me in hf» packet, and tbe 

Yo« w*h, r ?autWpton-iu«t man ite for it ,_i t \ link 
_w»d SO 4°t W,.h itself Aere; but , nle out as { have . or U tbe 
not for acting or managing, but t ? W , about m «, Qur little stage 

you, my dear Colmaa, and other friends i lero looks better than he did, &c.”— If 
— tho floctora aU have fotb.d m e thufr- think it right, speak of me as vnu 

im; of busmesir I have at present fort gravely, ludicrously, jokingly or 

all taste for the .tag^-.t vaa once my £ ow vg wiH f* go that , ;un not suspC c,- 
greatest pa»»on, and I laboured for - ^, to ' write lt ._ Pray touch this matter 
0 r~* U lT up for us, and bS meat all times. 


translating Plautus intp verse, that will 
he of use in the preface to Terence — 
Speed the plough my dear friend. Have 
you thought ot the Clandestine M .? I 
am at it.— I must desire you to write to 
me once more, and direct, a Monsieur 
Monsieur G. Gentilhomme Anglais chcz 
Monsieur Dutens a Turin, and I shall 
get it by hook or by crook. Pray send 
me all kind of news a letter from you 
will comfort me in bad roads, and 
through plague and famine — so write, I 
beg, as soon as you receive this. Desire 
George to speak to Mr. Stanley about 
my thiugs in his box. My love to ail 
the Schombergs, Townleys, Kings, Ho- 
garths, Churchills, Huberts, &c. &c. &c. 

Yours most affectionately ever, 
D. G. 


F owm cold — should my desires return, 
am the town’s humble servant Again 
— though she is a great coquette, and I 
want youth, vigorous youth, to bear up 
against her occasional capriciou&udBd-rr-: 
but more of this when I see you. Fpota , 
has been here, i did not see him ; did 
his pieces succeejl last summer? Newjfy 
news, news, my dear friend; and in 
return, I will )qt you know every thiqg 
that passes here, and send you my sin- 
cere love and best affection into the 
bargain. Yours ever and ever, 

6 D. Garrick, 

January 27th, 176& ■ 
Suppose there was an extract of a 
letter from Paris ? — - * in which many 
things may be mentioned, and your 
friend among the rest, that it may take 
off all suspicion from me : I should be 
glad that you would add, diminish, cor- 
rect, and blow a little pepper into tbe 
tail of the following nonsense:— 

Extract of a letter from P&Vis. 


up - . 

and in all humours — walking, tTottrhg, 
or galloping. Ever and ever, Y craft, 

D. Garrick. 


with the extract of a letter from Paris. 
am very sorry that you mentioned pne^ 
t noeful want of me as manager and actor — 
... ... ^ ' ' "an4‘ 



the theatre for a time— it apjjeArs phgj 
nerou's and ungrateful in me : whig 
hurt me much.— 1 beg tnai ypu i wiu , r 
all you can to make them not tfijnlt jj 1 
paragraph mine, if X arA suspeefed.- 
never in my fife praised mys^ltKii 
ingly, except a little matter iiji%e J | 
blcnctd , which al ways pinchedr* * * 
haps I am too sensmlfe abduf' 1 ’ 
cacy, and nobody thinks^ abv 
the ex tract. ^-Settle my mi^icff 
matter in the next : 1 tho d^y 
you to m^ntiop tJi£ 4^ 

" " ityer 



satipn 1 . 

hennaphrodite, whC has marriW a girl ' sired you tt) say someramg 
at Lyons — they have ann ull ed t he re a r — and you st uck your pen in your heart, 
riage^here, aw 1 in tbeij,. sentence have . a*d. wt&s> mm* »y 

conderocdihe hwpwFdjrow^ u? fyw m Mo.no s ,-u* 
woman’s apparel hereafteri-rfrom the — iejiquriirnoil 
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V ***»] ***** *«* *<March 8, 1705. 
riehdybit’titftt Monday a little 
gteat j a fable I 

nave written, the Sick Monkey , to be 
published at 1 i&y — Severe upon 
ihyseff. — i fc hkinfc tikeWfee got a print 
engraved by Gray Hot, I shall send you 
the plate, T would have Becket be in 
the’ secret 3fid print it, but not publish 
it under his name, for it may be sus- 
pected. — I shall cut it, and you may cilt 
more,' or return what I have queried . — 
Yoii Ml find yourself there as a Galloway. 
— *§ have given some pf my friends, whom 
I love, a little fillip : — for Heaven’s sake 
take care to be secret. — When Becket 
gives it to be published, he must swear 
the printer to secrecy for fear of offend- 
ing me. 

Paris, March 10, 1765. 

What do you mean, my good friend, 
by my being obliged to appear, if I ma- 
nage? Upon looking over your letter, I 
find your words are expected to appear — 
f must intreat you to be very sincere 
with me — do the town in general really 
wish to see me on the stage? or are 
they (which I rather think the truth) 
as cool about it as their humble ser- 
vant? — 1 have no maw for it, at allf, and 
yet something must be done to restore 


our credit. That I may be able to play, 
and as well as ever, I will not deny ; 
but that I am able to do as I have done, 
wear and tear, I neither must, nor can, 
nor will — the physicians here. Dr. Gem 
among the rest, advise me, to a man, 
against appearing again. — 1 had a little 
nervous attack last week, and the doctor 
croaked more hoarsU than usual against 
my thinking to do as formerly. Tran- 
quillity and retirement from business 
(tie says) are the only means to make me 
myself again. 

A gentleman yesterday shewed me a 
letter from England, in which were the 
following lines to me, have they been 
in the papers ? — 

To Mr. Garrick. 

Take pity Garrick on our erring youth, 

Restore their minds to Shak&peare and to truth. 

Return, return, pur hopes are all in thee — 

Save us — from tweedledum and tweed ledee ! 

I have not got it right, the third line 
is better in the original, but I have not 
time to recollect it. 

It is from such letters that the truest 
estimate of eminent characters may be 
formed ; and in this view, we think, the 
* € Posthumous Letters addressed to 
George Colman the Elder” entitled to 
high rank in the class of publications to 
which it belongs. 


THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

The managers of this establishment, 
usually liberal to profusion, have pre- 
sented us with little novelty during the 
last month. Virginius — a series of old 
operas, in all of which Miss Greene has 
performed the heroine — and one or two 
comedies for the display of Mrs. Davi- 
son V hearty vivacity — have filled up the 
whole space until tne few last evenings, 
when we have been treated with a new 
farce, a revival, and a tragic actress. 
The numerous repetitions of Virginius 
to the fullest and most brilliant audi- 
ences of the season is one of the best 
signs of the times, as it indicates that 
the old English taste for the noble and 
the pure yet lives in the national heart. 
The revival of our poetiy began amidst 
the most awful clouds and storms 
which have darkened and shaken the 
World of nature and of morals j and it 
can scarcely be matter of surprise, that 


the productions of that spirit-stirring 
sfeason partook of its bold and reckless 
character. We cannot wonder that 
those intellects which had been awak- 
ened and vivified by the French Revolu- 
tion should delight in the strange and 
the fearful — should snatch a giddy joy 
on the verge of the direst precipices of 
thought — or feel a mysterious pleasure 
in the terrible anatomy of sublime na- 
tures most awfully perverted . But the 
predominance of tne works which their 
restless imaginations contihued to mul- 
tiply— in which guilt was rendered fas- 
cinating by its very atrocity^— in which 
morality was sundered from power in- 
stead of being shewn in harmonious 
union with it— in which the force of 
passion was represented as more than a 
justification for its excesses — and the 
saddest and sweetest flowers of pdetry 
were employed to array objects worthy 
of disgust and hatred — began to alarm 


Another little art of Garrick! — a poetical anonymous satire upon himself, by him- 
self; to excite curiosity, previously to hit reappearance it failed of its purpose, and fell 


still-born from the press. 
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•the reflecting and die pure^hedrted; lest 
thetaste of the nation should become 



[i^ : * 

and to de- 
moments 
merges' on ilte- 
sion. What would an Athenian au- 
dience have felt if the lowest character 
in their plays had not been filled by a ft 
actor fitted to complete the harmony of 
those exquisite groups which their scent* 
representations never failed to exhibit I 
Tney would no more have endured’ in- 
adequacy in the least important of theft- 
-persons, than disproportion in a finger 
of a statue. Sucn was their anxiety for 
the perfection of the acted drama, that 
Sopnocles himself appeared on the sfagfe 
to play at ball as an attendant, who hafl 
not to utter a word, because he was en- 
dowed with peculiar grace in the exer- 
cise. On the whole, however, even wbdfc 
Mrs. Faucit is withdrawn, there is no play 
represented with so classical a harmony 
as Mr. Knowlep’s tragedy. Macieady*s 
Virgjnius is heightened in some it* 
touches^ without any loss of its rigorous 
outline' or softening shades -nCWta? 
Kemble’s Jcilius is as passionate, qp 
graceful, and as picturesque as at* dig 
first — and MissFoote’sViiginia as frpshly 
innocent, and as daintily sweet as ever) 
The operas in which Miss Green* 
has appeared have formed as pleasant * 
series of entertainment? as could be 
wished, if novelty were not requisite t6 
stimulate the palled taste of the most 
devoted lover oi plays. Love in a Village , 
though its wii is rather pf a feeble cast, 
and some of its scenes and expressions 
border on offensive coarseness, is pleasing 
on the whole from the pastoral air 
which seems to breathe over, it, and 
which delightfully refreshes those who 
. pit “ pent in populous city.” But at 

pervaded the scene, and whicn left on once more stirring and refreshing is thp 
.the mind a full and abiding impression, interest excited ny the mdo-draraatip 

*' rTl «/.• •• » /• i n ’ i*i » . 


passion are settling into a calm — and 
men are beginning to turn from the 
u admired disorder” by which awhile 
they were astounded, to seek the har- 
-monious and the pure, and to love 
and revere “ the homely beauty of the 
•good old cause” in poetry and in morals. 
One great proof ot this healthful ten- 
dency is the deep interest excited by the 
tragedy of Virginius — in which there is 
am violent straining after effect — no at- 
tempt to excite wonder by the combina- 
tion of qualities and powers which God 
and nature have separated — no appeal 
hut. to the purest sympathies — no reli- 
ance on other strength than that which 
is innate in the holiest of human affec- 
tions. There, is po alteration in the cast 
of the playthis season, except that Yates 
performs Dentatus instead of Terry, and 
Connor the nurse instead of Mrs. 
faucit. The first of these changes will 
be the source of great regret, if we are 
M> infer from it the loss of Mr. Teny— ► 
.who in rough, honest,, crabbed charact- 
er* has no equal — and the last willexr 
cite some displeasure, if it has arisen 
from Mrs. Faucit’s objection to perform 
a part to which so little is allotted. In 
the good old times, when the enjoy- 
ments of the theatre were more earnestly 
sought for than at present, this disdain 
of inferior characters was not cherished 
by the favourites of the town, and plays 
were even less remarkable for the strik- 
ing representation of one or two of the 
persons, than for the harmony which 


When the School for Scandal was first 
acted, the chief comic performers did 
not hesitate to appear in such parts as 
Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
which only allowed them to deliver a 
few sentences. There is not now, we 
are afraid, the same desire, among per- 
formers in general, which then prevailed, 
•for the sucoessof the represen tation,apart 
from the thirst for immediate applause 
to be procured by their own individual 
exertions. There is, therefore, rarely the 
same . verisimilitude — the same entirer 
ness in the scenic picture— which has 
left so many 9tately remembrances on 


opera of Hob Roy, which agitates more 
nobly, and tranquillizes more sweetly, 
than any other work of its class which 
we have ever seen. It transports us 
to wild glens far in the Highland^ 
and there, amidst rugged mountains 
tranquil in golden sunshine,, gives us tp 
listen to plaintive notes of old Scottish 
melodies, or to share in the. devoted 
love of an ancient dan to their generous 
chieftain, compelled amidst his natural 
fastnesses, to hid defiance to the re- 
straints of a cruel and vindictive policy. 
As the popularity of the novel whence 
the piece is taken precludes the neccs- 


the hearts of the elder freq u e nt ers of the «ty of laborious explanation, there is 
theatre. The singular excellence of urn? throughout the whole no tedious *in- 
actor contrasted with the littleness of tenral, but the pauses, in die ro mance 
others, has a direct tendeney to defeat action are filled byrtfce ftefo cead* eo- 
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of tboBaiUht, or the warbled amoM our English songstr es tep i b ut is 
poetry- of Burts and Wordsworth, veiy far from justifying the least cora- 
MAcready'e personation of the noble* panson with Miss Stephens or Mjss 


hearted outlaw, though it does not ex- 
hibit the more poetical qualities of his 
feeling,, bus a spell to make the heart 
'gush with strange joy, and to moisten 
parched eyes with unwonted tears. The 
•‘ power of hille ,> is visibly upon him. 
His step, his air, his lofty bearing, are 
not less than those of a prince — but of 
a prince who has long nad the rocky 
oaves for his pavilion, the heather-clad 
fcnountain for his throne, and the 
** brave o’er-hanging firmament fretted 
with golden fire” forhis canopy. What 
h frank cordiality is there in his dc- 
tneanour to his friends — what rich hu- 
mour occasionally breaks through hfe 
sadness — with wnat rage does his eye 
'quiver one moment, dnd with what de- 
terminate power does it settle the next 

■ i « 1 i t 


Tree. She has been supported by Mr. 
Horn in the characters of* Young Mea- 
dows and Francis Osbaldistone, who 
has a pure taste and a voice which, 
though somewhat husky in the lower 
notes, has great sweetness and power. He 
has not, however, removed our anxiety 
for the return of Sinclair, whose mellow 
tones blended with the finer clearness of 
Miss Stephens, in a stream of sound 
which enriched the soul over which it 
passed with the gentlest thoughts and 
the loveliest images. 

The revival of Cymbeltne was attended 
with an interest excited rather by the 
tumultuous feelings of contending par- 
ties, by which some of its passages Were 
applied to the great cause now at issue, 
than by a deep sense of its intrinsic 


-—how his heart seems to rise within beauties. With all the old magnificence 
his bosom, as though his robust frame of its regalities — all the ravishing gracds 
■could riot endure its swellings— ‘-and of its domestic scenes — and all the va- 
With what majesty at last does tnelong- riety and freshness of its pure arid lofty 
yepVeSscd emotion burst forth, as he re- -Characters — it has little effect as an acted 
•counts his Wrongs, his sufferings, and drama. Until the fifth act the unity of 
his revenges ! To see actihglike this— design is too little apparent for thespee** 
to enjoy Liston at his happiest in Nid- *ator to live willingly along all those de- 
■hol Jarvie — to listen delighted to Auld licate lines of interest which are so ad- 
Tjong* Syne and Roy's Wife— and to inirably brought together at its close, 
luxuriate on the fairest Highland 9Co- There w nothing in the whole range of 


«)eiy— is to drink in pleasure “ felt in 
the blood and felt along the heart, and 
passing even into the purer mind with 
tranquil restoration.” The Antiquary 
is riot so good — for the choice pecul*- 
unties of Olflbuck are unstrited to the 
stage — and the awful disclosures of Ete- 
trembling between death and life, 
pah scarcely be given with any shadow 
of resemblance to the fearful vbion in 
riur souls. In these pieces Miss Green 
has performed Rosetta, Diana Vernon, 
tond Miss Wardour, besides Florence 
St. Leon in Henri Quatre, and Silvia in 
Cymon and though in none of these 
-parts she has equalled, on the whole, her 
Polly in the Beggar’s Opera, she has in 
nil displayed much vocal talent arid good 
taste, aha been greeted With hearty-ap- 
plauses. She does not properly husband 


the drama superior to its last scene, 
where so many distant circumstances 
are made to tend to a common centre— 
where the triumph of the old Britons 
ov er the Rortian legions, the clear suc- 
cession to a throne, and the felicities of 
strangely parted lovers, are at once dis- 
played and celebrated — and where the 
grandeurs of a barbaric court, the visions 
of heathen gods, arid the natural sweet- 
nesses of most romantic love, blend their 
influences without violence or confusion. 
Yet even this noble catastrophe, or 
rather union of catastrophes, produces 
less effect on the stage than the explo- 
sion of a mine or the storming of a bat- 
tery ! Charles Kemble appeared for the 
first time as Posthumus, and well sus- 
tained the living honours of his family. 
How beautiful was his incredulity of 


Tier powers ; for she almost always ap- Imogen’s dishonour— his eager, fond, 
' * ‘ J 1 * * trustmg exclamation on seeing the 

bracelet, “ may be she plucked it off td 
tend it me,”— now intense his passionate 
rage on the completion of the damning 
proof — how wildly frantic his self-ac- 
cusing burst on discovering the inno^ 


pears exhausted towards the close of a 
piece, and gives her latter songs with 
unfortunate languor. Thus her open- 
ing song in Cymon, and heT part m the 
duet 44 Here take this nosegay, gende 
youth,” were admirably executed : but 


youin, were aamirauiy cActuicui inu uusiug uuiai uu uic iuuu- 

her “ Sweet passion of love” was almost cCnce of her whom he had deserted ! 
a failure. She has taken a highly respect*- Macready’s Jachimo was an ingenious 
able, and we hope permanent station, performance on the whole ; and the ex- 
New Monthly Mao.— No. 82. Vol. XIV. 4 C 
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quisitc poetry interspersed through the 
speeches allotted to him came from his 
lips “ like softest music to attending 
ears.” But the part is wholly unsuited 
to his genius. His voice, fitted alike to 
roll its thunders on the oppressor, or to 
dwell on beauty with, lingering sweets 
nesa, is not formed for the honeyed ac- 
cents of the deceiver; ins air of noble- 
ness scarcely yields to the uses of trea- 
chery ; his native looks of generous in- 
dignation are ill-composed to the guise 
of a base coiner of murderous slandere. 
Hypocrisy sits ill upon him ; and while 
we see him counterfeiting its counter- 
feits, we almost expect to hear him ex- 
claim, in a self-jealousy, which, indeed, 
would be needless — 

44 I will not do*t: 

Lea* 1 $u recast: to honour mine own truth. 

And, by my body'* action, teach my mind 

A moat inherent baseness. 1 * 

We must not omit (how can we ?) to 
mention that Miss Foote is a charming 
Imogen. She may not perhaps be able 
to give adequate expression to the in- 
tense affection which breathes through- 
out the character ; — but of all its grace, 
and all its purity, she is a living image. 
Her elegance seems not an art, but a 
rare endowment ; she is a lady of Na- 
ture’s own ; of whom wc might al- 
most fancy with the poet that the float- 
ing clouds had lent to her their state, and 
tf beauty born of murmuring sound had 
passed into her face.” Some critics ex- 
claim against her appearance in such 
characters; as if it were nothing to 
look and move like the original of one of 
Shakspeare’s daintiest females, or as if 
a high tragic actress, even with similar 
grace and loveliness, would condescend 
to be as unobtrusive and as simple 1 

The Stranger introduced Charles Kem- 
ble as the misanthropic husband, and 
a .young lady as the penitent wife, who 
alone impart interest to its scenes. The 
former gave some passages as finely as 
possible — as, for example, the narrative 
of his wrongs, the forced tranquillity of 
his reply to the servants’ cutting ques- 
tions, ** Why don’t you prepare for the 
journey ?” and his picture of the scoffs 
to be expected, if he should appear 
“ his runaway wife under his 

arm.’ Perhaps a gentler and a deeper 
melancholy should have pervaded the 
whole ; but as Macready is unfit for a 
villainous part, Kemble is not exactly 
adequate to a sickly and sentimental 
character. There is something pecu- 
liarly free and healthful about the ge- 


neral tone of his acting, which must 

E nt him from delineating, in all, its 
hues, a morbid creation like the 
Stranger. We arc sorry to say that the 
attempt of the lady did not succeed. 
Her choice, or that of the managers for 
her, was singularly unwise. Mrs. Haller 
was not only one of Miss O’Neil’s best 
performances, but one which retained its 
chastity and its freshness, after too many 
of her characters had lost their earliest 
charm. No one who has seen her will 
ever forget the air of purity which seein- 
ed to breathe about her— the exquisite 
propriety of every movement and ges- 
ture — the beautiful struggle which pre- 
ceded her confession —-tne instinctive 
shrinking at the idea that she was in the 
resence of a man of honour who knew 
er story— her hurried expression of 
fearful delight, tf Heaven be praised 1” 
on hearing that the children were well 
—and the sob of mingled joy, penitence^ 
and love, with which she threw herself 
into the stranger’s arms ! The fair dt<- 
iutante had not only to contend with 
this recollection, but with a measured 
intonation of her own, peculiarly un- 
pleasing in the level speaking of tfyU 
domestic play. She conceived^ tlie part 
well — and displayed, at times, consider- 
able pathos— but the false style of her 
elocution, and a strange stiffness of de- 
meanour, tempted au occasional laugh, 
which no doubt prevented her from do- 
ing herself justice in the last and most 
aflecting scenes. Are we never again 
to have an actress at Covent Garden ca- 
pable of performing high tragedy ? Has 
the manager never" seen Miss Taylor? 
If not, we earnestly recommend him to 
obtain a glimpse of her in any of her 
best characters, and we think he will 
agree with us, that no one can do so 
much towards supplying the chiasjn 
which the retirement of Miss O’Neil 
has created. 

The new farce of A Race for a W\fe, 
which was scarcely endured the first 
night, and laid aside after the second, is 
little worthy of criticism. It consisted 
of a chain of minute plots and counter- 
plots, which kept the attention painfully 
on the stretch, and did not greatly re- 
ward it. The language, however, was 
respectable, and its music worthy of a 
better fate. — The French dancers, after 
an illiberal opposition, have secured a 
temporary asylum in this theatre, and 
have appeared in several elegant ballets, 
especially the Slave-merchant, and Pyg- 
malion, with considerable success. 
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HATMARKBT THEATRE. 

• The “ Little Theatre in the Ilay- 
market,” where the heartiest mirth has 
nestled for more than half a century, is, 
we believe, closed for ever! There, 
where we have laughed we know not 
how oft, we shall be jocund no more; 
and we must hope in vain in any new 
edifice for the same associations which 
were connected with that which we 
shall never re-enter. Its closing per- 
formances, though not so fully attended 
as we wished, were worthy of its re- 
nown. Sheridan's delightful opera of 
The Dueima , which has all the fascina- 
tions of exquisite music, with all the 
interest, situation, wit, and character of 
the most brilliant comedy, was delight- 
fully represented by its admirable come- 
dians, with the aid of Braham and Miss 
R. Corri, to execute the principal songs. 
The Castle qf Andalusia also, which has 
the same relation to ludicrous farce 
which the Duenna bears to elegant 
comedy, was performed with equal com- 
pleteness. Guy Mannering was several 
times repeated — with the somewhat du- 
bious attraction of a young lady in 
Meg Merrilies ! What motive could in- 
duce any manager to select such a part 
for a young lady’s first appearance, we 
cannot imagine. Is it not mere child s 
play for a girl to attempt a representation 
of a female who has neen made awful 
by years — who forms a mysterious link 
to bind one generation to another— -and 
whose enthusiasm is sublime, as light- 
ing up with almost supernatural energy 
a weather-beaten and wasted frame? 
The lady was as unlike the part as pos- 
sible — not only looking young and 
healthy with all her disguise, but wholly 
incapable of assuming a sibyl-like tone 
of voice, or a picturesque grandeur of 
attitude. She, however, manifested 
some powers, especially of the pathetic $ 
which were more happily developed 
afterwards in her Cordelia ; and though 
deficient in grace, evidently possesses 
talent which careful study may render 
highly serviceable to her profession. 

The School for Scandal was charm- 
ingly performed, and repeated several 
times with great applause. It was a 


ne 
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high treat to see Charles Kemble in 
Charles Surface in this little theatre, 
where all his airiest graces could be per- 
ceived, and his lightest tones of exqui- 
site humour heard and relished in per- 
fection. Mrs. C. Kemble^s Lady Teazle 
was also very arch and spirited. "lerry, 
who has, of late, shewn rare versatility 
of talent, was an admirable Sir Peter ; 
though we thought his mirth a little too 
boisterous and long-protracted on telling 
Charles of the French milliner. The 
same excellent actor also appeared in 
Lord Ogleby with considerable applause 
— and though wanting a certain air of 
refinement, and dainty nicety of man- 
ner, which poor Lovegrove hit off so 
well, merited high praise. He closed 
his summer career, and that of the 
theatre, which he has ably conducted, 
with a bold attempt to perform Lear. 
On the whole, if not the best, he was 
the most equable representative of that 
tremendous character within our me- 
mory. His delivery of the imprecation 
on Goncril was far superior to that of 
Mr. Kean. He began in an awful un- 
dertone, but gradually relaxed from ven- 
geance to agony, as he described his 
own feelings under the form of cursing, 
and after an expression of the intensest 
bitterness, sunk exhausted on the earth. 
A little more kingliness of demeanour, 
and a gentler gradation in his tones, 
would have given the performance a 
place among the master-pieces of tragic 
acting. 

The young gentleman who appeared 
last Season at Druiy-lane in Hamlet, 
performed Edgar, and evinded no mean 
capabilities for his profession, though 
they are at present obscured by an ig- 
norance of the business of the scene, 
and a lamentable deficiency in the ac- 
complishment of fighting, which is of 
consequence to a hero. At the close 
of the play Mr. Terry delivered an ad- 
dress with great feeling and amklst gran 
applause, announcing the final close 01 
the theatre, and the design of erecting 
a new one in its room. Lhe old house 
has our fondest regrets, and the new 
one our heartiest wishes. 
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VARIETIES. 


CHEAT BRITAIN. 

. The Bayeux Tapestry . — The following in- 
teresting Recount of this curious relic of an- 
tiquity, illustrative of an important period of 
English history, Is taken from Mr. Dawson 
Turner's recent Tour in Normandy. As 
Mr. C. A. Stothard, the son of the eminent 
Royal Acadetnician, is engaged on a fac- 
simile of the work tor the Society of Anti- 
quaries, we may hope to see it executed in a 
more correct style than the publications of 
the French artists - — “ Till the revolution 
the tapestry was always kept in the cathe- 
dral, in a chapel on the south side, dedicated 
to Thomas i Becket, and wm only exposed 
to public view once a year, during the octave 
cif the feast of St. J6hn, oh which occasion 
it was hung up in the nave of the church, 
which it completely surrounded. From the 
time thus selected for thfc display of it, the 
tapestry acquired the name of Le toilc de 
Saint Jean ; and it is to the present day com- 
monly so called in the city. During the 
moat stormy part of the revolution, it was 
secreted ; but it was brought to Paris when 
the fury of Vandalism had subsided. And, 
when the first Consul was preparing for the 
invasion of England, this ancient trophy of 
the subjugation of the British nation was 
proudly exhibited to the gaze of the Parisians, 
who saw another conqueror in Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; and many well-sounding effu- 
sions, in prose and vetse, appeared, in which 
the laurels of Duke William were transferred, 
by anticipation, to the brows of the child 
and champion of jacobinism. After this 
display, Buonaparte joturned the tapes- 
try to the municipality, accompanied by a 
letter, in which he thanked them for the care 
they had taken pf so precious a relic. From 
that period to the present, it has remained in 
the residence appropriated to the mayor, the 
former episcopal palace ; and here we saw it. 
It is a piece of brownish linen doth, about 
two hundred and twelve feet long, and eigh- 
teen inches wide, French measure. The 
figures are worked with worsted of different 
odours, but principally light-red, blue, qnd 
yellow The historical series is included be- 
tween borders composed of animal s,4c- The 
odours are faded, but not so much so as 
might have been expected. The figures ex-' 
hibit a regular line of events, commencing 
with Edward the Confessor seated upon his 
throne, ra the act of despatching Harold to 
the court of the Norman Duke, and conti- 
nued through Harold's journey, his capture 
by the Comte de Ponthieu, his interview with 
william, the death of Edward, the usurpa- 
tion of the British throne by Harold, the 
Norman invasion, the battle of Hastings, and 
Harold’s death. These, various events axe 
distributed into seventy-two compartments, 
each of them designated by an inscription in 
Latin. Ducarel justly compares the style of 
the execution to that of a girl’s sampler. 


The figures are covered with work, except 
on their faces, which are merely in outline. 
In point of drawing, they are superior to the 
contemporary sculpture at St. George's and 
elsewhere ; and the performance is not de- 
ficient in energy. The colours are distri- 
buted rather fancifully: thus the fore and* 
off legs of the hone are varied. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that perspective ie 
wholly disregarded, and that no attempt ie 
made to express light and shadow. Great 
attention, however, is paid to costume ; and 
more individuality of character has been pre- 
served than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the rude style of the workmanship. 
The Saxons are represented with long fntfs- 
tachios ; the Normans have their uppdi, lip 
shaven, and retain little more hair upon their 
heads than a single lock in front. Historians 
relate how the English spies reported the in- 
vading army to be wholly composed of ec- 
clesiastics ; and this tapestry affords a gra- 
phical illustration of the chroniclers* text. 
Not the least remarkable feature of the tapes- 
try, in point of costume, lies in the armour,, 
which, in some instances, is formed of inter- 
laced rings ; in others, of square compart- 
ments ; and in others, of lozenges. Those 
who contend for the antiquity of Duke Wil- 
liam's equestrian statue, at Caen, may find a 
confirmation of their opinions, in the shape 
of the saddles assigned to the figures of tiieBsb* 
yeux tapestry ; and equally so in their cloaks* 
and their pendent braided tresses. The tapes- 
try is coiled round a cylinder, which is turned 
by a winch and wheel ; and it is rolled and un- 
rolled with so little attention, that if it con- 
tinues under such management as the pre- 
sent, it will be wholly ruined, in the course 
of half a century. It is injured at the be- 
ginning; towards the end it becomes very 
ragged, and several of the figures have com- 
pletely disappeared. The worsted is unra- 
velling too, in many of the intermediate por- 
tions. As yet, however, it is trill in good pre-. 
servation, considering its great age, though, 
as I have just observed, it will not long con-, 
tinue so. The bishop and chapter have 
lately applied to government, requesting that , 
the tapestrv may be restored to the church,” 

Pompey f s Pillar . — The inscription on the 
column at Alexandria, known by this name, 
which has long baffled the endeavours of the 
learned, has at length been completely de- 
ciphered. It proves that the column was 
dedicated to Diocletian, by Posidius, prefect 
of Egypt. No tradition informs us. how it 
gained its old appellation. T*he following is 
the true reading : — 

TON TIMinTATON ATTOKPATOPA 

TON nOAIOTXON AjYEHANAPEIAC 

AIOKAMTIANON TON ANIKHTON 

nociAioc efiapxoc AirrrrroT. 

“ Posidius, prefect of Egypt (has erected) 
the most honoured emperor, the guardian dei- 
ty of Alexandria, DiocletianHhe Invincible.” 
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Translation of Enoch. — Dr.Gesenio«,vrtuV 
with Lord Guildford, has been recently tran- 
scribing tome Arabian MSS. at the Bodleian 
Library, has nearly completed the singular 
task of translating the Book of Enoch from 
the Abyssinian language. This language re- 
sembles the Arabic, one fourth of the words 
perhaps being radically of that tongue, in 
which the learned Doctor is well skilled, 
while he is also ode of the most celebrated 
Hebrew scholars on the continent. 

Northern Expedition. — Letters from Que- 
bec, 10th August, state, that intelligence has 
reached there, from the over-land expedition 
under Lieut. Franklin. It had arrived safely 
aLt Fort Chippawain, in the Athabasca 
country. 

Electrical Experiment: — Place a thin piece 
of tin-foil vertically between two horizontal 
and instated rods of brass, each terminated 
by a knob, and distant from each, other be- 
tween one and two inches, then pass from 
one to the other a strong charge of a large 
electrical battery: the plate of tin will be 
found pierced by two holes, with their burs 
in opposite directions. That the experiment 
may succeed, the tin-foil should be thin, and 
the charge strong, otherwise only two im- 
pressions will be seen on the plate. 

Antidotes for Poisons. — By late experi- 
ments, M. Drapiez has ascertained that the 
fruit of the fenillea cor difolia is a powerful 
antidote against vegetable poison. Dr. Chis- 
holm states, that the juice of the sugar-cane 
is the best antidote known for arsenic. 

Remedy for Ophthalmia. — A species of big- 
nonia grows in La Gayane , in the neighbour- 
hood of Demerara, in a sandy soil, which 
contains, under the brown epidermis, a 
fibrous, pulpy part, from which the Indians 
collect a juice, by pressing it on cotton. A 
drop or two of this juice is conveyed into the 
eye, by means of a paper funnel, once a-day. 
for three or four days, in which time it effects 
a cure. Dr. Chisholm declares, that he has 
tried this plant in three cases of ophthalmia 
with success : having only the dry root, he 
scraped off the outside, and made a strong 
infusion of the internal part ; six drops of 
which, applied to each eye once a-day, com- 
pleted the cure in six days. 

Georgian Version of the Scriptures . — By 
the correspondence of the Rev. Dr. Pinker- 
ton, attached to the Sixteenth Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, it appears 
that the manuscript translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Georgian language, made by 
St. Euphemins, in the eighth century, is still 
preserved in the Iberian or Georgian Monas- 
tery, at Mount Athos, with many other scrip- 
tural and theological works in the same lan- 
guage. It is proposed to send some persons 
acquainted with the language to transcribe 
these important works. 

Prevention of Contagion. — By the power- 
ful aid of chlorine, chemists have succeeded, 
in decomposing, *>r wholly neutralizing, the 
contagious' miasmata, which are exhaled in 


certain disorders. The action of this gas i* 
certain ; it causes the offensive odour to dis*. 
appear, and that of the chlorine itself be- 
comes hardly sensible (unless it has been era-? 
ployed to excess), which manifests the re-, 
ciprocal action of the miasmata and the gas. ; 
Fumigations with nitric acid, and of hydro- 
chloric acid (muriatic), may beemployed for 
the same purpose ; they are less active than, 
those of chlorine, but they may be used with 
advantage in many ca^es. We will here de- 
scribe the mode of proceeding, for the use of 
families, in which one or more individuals 
are attacked by one of those maladies from, 
which contagion may be apprehended, and 
where the (rather complicated) means of pro- 
ducing chlorine are not at hand. It is suffi- 
cient to procure some nitre or sea-salt, pul- 
verized ; to put half an ounce into a tea-cup, 
and to pour upon it sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol). You must stir the mixture, which 
is of the consistence of paste, with the end ofj 
a glass tube : a white smoke is seen to arise, 
from it, the smell of which, though strong, 
is not disagreeable, and which forms in the 
chamber, as it were, a slight mist. The 
operation must be repeated from time to' 
time, and the mixture frequently stirred. 


Distant Vtsilnlity of Mountains. — (Fton! 
the Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, 
and rive Arts) 
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Himalaya Mountains 
Mount Ararat, from Derbhend Brnre 
Mowna Roa. Sandwich Is- 
lands (53 leagues) - - 

Chimborazo (47 leagues) - - 

Peak of Tcneriffe, from South 
Cape of Lanzerota - - Humboldt 

Peak of Tenerifffe, from ship’s 

deck - .... 

Peak of the Azores 
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Don W. Cftgigal 12# 
Morier I OP 

Mount Athos - - Dr. Clarke 10b 

Adam’s Peak - Calcutta Monthly Journal 95* 
Ghaut at the back of TeUiefecvy Do. 95 

Golden Mount, from ship’s deck Do. BP 

Pula Pera, from the top of Penang Do. . 7i> 
The Ghaut at Cape Comorin Do. 73^ 

Pulo Penang, from ship’s deck Do. 53 


Restoration of Paintings. — The white used, 
in oil-painting is, generally, prepared from, 
lead, and forms the basis of many other pig- 
ments ; and is extremely liable to turn brown 
or black, when affected by sulphureous va- 
pours. M. Thenard, of Paris, has restored a, 
painting of Raphael’s, thus injured, by means 
of oxygenated water, applied with a pencil,, 
which instantly took out the spots and re- 
stored the white. The fluid was so weak, as 
to contain not more than five or six times its 
volume of oxygen, and had no taste. 

Double Refraction <f Minerals . — The fol- 
lowing simple apparatus is sufficient for as- 
certaining this property. T wo plates of tour- 
maline, cut parallel to the axis of the crystal, 
and placed crossways, so as to absorb all the i 
light : the substance to be examined is to be 
placed between the plates; if it is dQubly 
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refractive, ^he liglbt fffc^ppdira.rilxangb rib* 
tourmmfinci ; if * 04 , all remains. dark* . 

Kemtrint.—A new vegetftbleHlkaK r frak 
been found In the Vey«b*wm s&badiHa dr oeVt^ 
dilla, thewmmtm erifcimorWhlte freHebbfe, 
and the colchieum auhtmnale Or meadow saf- 
fron. It has been denominated verafrine . 
The substance from which it Was chiefly Ob-' 
tabled Was the sCed of the eeVadillft'. 

Purification of Pyroligneous Acid,, — This 
acid, the vinegar of wood, the antiseptic pro- 
perties of which are noticed In page 212 , may 
be freed from all impurities, by treatment 
with sulphuric acid, manganese, and com- 
mon salt, and subsequent distillation. Had- 
docks and herrings have been successfully 
cured with this add, which seems adapted to 
the preservation of every specks of animal 
food. 

Metallic Vegetations. -Place a few filings 
of copper and iron oa a glass plate, at a cer- 
tain distance one frotn the other ; drop alittlc 
nitrate of nlver on each parcel— the silver 
will soon begin to precipitate, while the iron 
and copper will oxidise and become co- 
loured ; then, by a small wooden point, the 
ramifications may be arranged at will, whilst 
the flame of a taper, being placed under the 
plate, will increase the evaporation, facilitate 
the re-action of the substances^ blacken the 
lower side of the plate, and thus form a do* 
dgn. 

RURAL ECOHOmr. 

Ripening Wbtt-fSntiL — Mr. Henry Dawes, 
of Slough, has publkhed the result of an ex> 
peri meat for facilitating the ripening of wall* 
fruit, by covering the wall with black paint; 
The experiment waa tried on a vine, and it is 
stated that the weightof fine grapes gathered 
from the blackened part Of the wail was 
20 lb. 1002%; while the plain part yielded 
only 7 lb. 1 os., being little more than one- 
third of the other. The fruit on the black- 
ened part of the wall waa also much /finer, 
the bunches were laager, and ripened better 
than on the other half ; the wood of the vine 
was likewise stronger, and more covered with 
leaves on the blackened part. 

Preservation of Fruit from Wasps. — An- 
drew Knight, Esq., F.R.S., the President of 
the Horticultural Society, has communicated 
the fact, that his vinery, which Was formerly 
much damaged by numerous swarms of 
wasps, has lately been wholly freed from 
their destructive encroachments, by the cir- 
cumstance of some young yew-trees, near 
the vinery, coming into bearing. These have 
subsequently produced, in every season, an 
abundant crop of berries, upon which the 
wasps have preyed with muen avidity, appa- 
rently preferring the fruit of the yew-tree to 
that of the vine. The taste of the yew-berry 
indicates the presence of much saccharine 
matter, which is mixed with mucilage in a 
very concentrated state, and it is therefore, 
probably, very nutritious. 

* Principles qf Fegefatim^hi the firtt part 
of the ftnwtb Volume of the Trtfrisactions of 


the London Horticultural Society, we find an 
essay, by the Rev. William Herbert, detail- 
ing various experiments on hybrid vegetables, 
which appear to have been conducted with 
great care and accuracy. One inference 
drawn by the Rev. Gentleman from his suc- 
cess in producing varieties in vegetables is, 
that all the species of plants now existing 
have branched from original genera, or, in 
other words, that genera alone were created ; 
and that most of those plants, which are now 
considered species, are no more than perma- 
nent varieties : the saving word probable is, 
indeed, introduced into this hypothesis; but, 
from the tenor of the whole paper, it should 
seem, the author gives full credit to this 
favourite opinion. This conclusion, how- 
ever, we cannot help thinking unphiloso- 
phical ; for, on reflection, it naturally oc- 
curs, that the same creative power, which 
produced one individual vegetable, could* 
with equal facility, create a million ; and 
that if genera in their native soils and cli- 
mates produced, in the early era of the world, 
endless permanent varieties, at what period 
did this propensity to indefinite multiplication 
cease to act ? It may be said, that new per- 
manent varieties, or species, continue to arise 
at the present day, but this remains to be 
proved ; for since plants have been described 
with accuracy (we mean, since the time of 
Ray and Tournefort), what new species do 
we know, or even suspect, to have been pro- 
duced in a native locality ? That many ve- 
getables under cultivation are apt to run into 
varieties, is obvious; but the varieties of 
plants, in a state of nature, are comparatively 
few in number, and these varieties are gene- 
rally produced by the individuals growing in 
situations differing in moisture, temperature, 
and exposure, from the stations which are 
natural to them — seldom from seminal ad- 
mixture ; for were there no limit to the 
power gratuitously ascribed to the first created 
genera, the vegetable kingdom, long ere this 
period, would have become a confused and 
heterogeneous assemblage of hybrids, de- 
viating, in every respect, from one of the 
most essential and fundamental laws of 
nature. 

Failure of the Olive in France . — Letters 
from Provence mention the total failure of 
olive-plantations in that part of France: it 
has, indeed, been remarked, that, for up- 
wards of half a century, the ogives have 
shewn a tendency to emigrate. The soil of 
Provence now appears to be entirely ruined, 
and no hope is entertained there of the future 
cultivation of olives. For the last fifty years, 
none of the young shoots have risen to above 
five or six feet high. It is the same in the 
adjacent countries, which have all suffered 
more or less from the cold of late years. 
Two-fifths of these plants have been cut 
down to the very roots; and three years 
will scarceTysuffice to enable them to attain 
maturity. The olives of Marseilles and Var 
were, some time ago, in excellent conditipn ; 
but all have perished. 
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\r,Sn& SpKfmtqf Ttito b iajn M lLaatsaakm^ 
a fakitfal , gHwcnerffatt arffrodntttri fa fcoGhenf, 
frettareBeribraigri oewatrjr, a potadoc, of* 
spcaieinoe known no tbs cantinont. Hhv* 
mgipkmtedriCy thfi/crop produaed J>*xtialbs. 
oGpetatbes* eveiyofalk yfchhngia orliuibs. 

The^faSmis oblong* acinar red* and quality 
efCOdknU u «juri^ \n ^ /y . - 1 i. v.it: 

•ni^tatpwaii^llBs0calo7ii*^Thr asb-tre** 
wtrichis ShfaytasluiiasiiaJiy fall of £mie or 
seedspfxntidttaty'CBlled keys; will be found 
w o rth y } thcrlsttenlipo/ of these who are fond 
gt thdvdnnpo&taesrof mature* 1 The pod of the 
,iiki *iili i * 

bluuji> n ,-j ,* t . 'I . ■ ‘ v FOREIGN VARIETIES, 

'Rational Statistics, combined and com - 
parecLr—'Wc ta^e ttie present opportunity of 
setting Wfort ouf readers a slight view of 
ftd'st? itfepp^^the personnel, of several parts 
nilrori^ ; ^ were possible to assemble 
rfhmejfvtne gamearticle, it would pos- 
no epppmon Interest^— but^ that is not 
i opr power., 

* paples.—d h the first of Ja- 


fadh hb ritapedftlfawiMfeftoufeu*, having 
only onaubRthatrcartaimpa feed of the name 
a hape* By opening thepod carefully with a 
penkpife, the umbilical cord -will be found 
running from the, atalk to the upper-end of 
the fruit, where it enters to. convey the nou- 
rishment to the germ, , in which (on- opening 
from the reverse end) will be found the 
future tree, so formed) both in trunk and 
leaves, as not even to require the assistance 
of magnifiers to see the perfect plant. We 
are not aware of any other kernel that affords 
so distinct a resemblance of its parent. 


HUAI J, were enumerated in this king- 

dom 7 pot including Sicily) 5,006,883 indi- 
viduals; of whiclj, 2,433,431 were males, 
aiul 2,574 Were females. On the first 
of January. 1820, the population comprised 
I>^M?nhg1>iUts; of which, 2,47 8,000 
were and 2,618,434 were females. 

A&iorifin^ ^mis comparison, the population 
hkfcl iW^rearefd, during the year, by the number 
bf : 0d>46o. In tbe year 1818, there were 
^ 6,791 marriages; in 1810, the number of 
Carriages was 60,572 ; being a majority 
of 110,781 above the preceding year: and 
this, it may he presumed, is one result 
of tli£ nlpre settled and peaceful state of the 
European community. How far wbat is 
reported under the head of Paris, together 
With tnc following articles, support the same 
inference, must be left to the reader’s opi- 
nion. 

Sweden . — It results from the new statistic 
tables, which have been formed for the use 
pf the government, for the years 18 1 6 - 17 -I 8 , 
that the population of this kingdom is in- 
creased, in there three years, by 78,346 in- 
dividuals. In toe capital, there was a. slight 
increase in 1816, and in the following years 
a diminution; which 13 accounted for, by 
reference to the greater anxiety of the pro- 
prietors of extensive estates to devote them- 
selves to the labours of agriculture, and to the 
superintendance of their mines and furnaces. 
In 1810* the number of births was 80,644 ; 
that of deaths was 56,225 ; in 1817, the 
births were 83,821 ; the deaths were 60,863; 
In l818,the births were 85,714 ; the deaths 
wore 6i,74p. ' At the’ dose of 18,15, the 
population of. the kingdom amounted to 
2,463,066 persons '; ih Ml $, if amounted to 
2,54^,41^ The numhef qf natural chil- 
dren.’ has diminished in a remarkable pro- 
portion : in, 1816, it was 6,389 5, in 1817, it 
was 5,979 ; *uid, lb 1818 , it was 5 ^ 54 ^ In 


1816, the number of mothers who bore 
twins was 1,438 ; and of those who had 
three children, the number was 30 in 1817, 
the number of mothers who had twins wet 
1,256; and of those who bore three Chil- 
dren, the number was 28 : in .1818, the 
number of mothers who hod twins was 
1,275; of those who hadthre children, 21; 
A remarkable decrease of numbers, consi- 
dered in connexion with the decrease of 
natural children. It may be preankned, that 
the number of marriages has increased m 
proportion to that of births* and to the de- 
crease of natural children; the. advantage of 
this to the state, a» well as to individuals, 
admits of no dispute, and famishes a fair 
object of congratulation to the Swedish par 
tion and government. 

Denmer*/— In this kingdom, during the 
year isio, there Were 9,188 marriages, 
05*408 births, and 21,544 deaths; insomuch 
that the births exceeded tho deaths by no less 
than 13,801* Among the deaths, six per- 
sona had attained the age of a hundred years 
and upwards. The number of natural chil- 
dren among the births was 3>oa&. The 
reader Will compare these numbers with 
those of the neighbouring kingdom, for 1 81 84 
In Sweden; they were 3,754 to 85,714 * m 
Denmark, they were s* 02 « to 85,403. 

The science of Statistics is becoming of 
great interest throughout all enlightened 
countries, especially in Europe. We should be 
glad to see it obtain the attention it deserves 
in Spain, in I taty, and elsewhere j norWumld 
the results be indiscriminately warred, but 
distinctly stated, and with greater case and 
evidence, in countries where tbe population 
comprises a variety of tribes. Hungary, far 
instance, en um erat es among its inhabitants, 
Magyares— ScUves— -Bosnians— < Croats— Ser- 
vians — Germans — W allachians— Greeks— «• 
Armenians -—Jews— Bohemians*! Ac. Can 
the interests of all these people he tbe same ? 
Is the ratio of their increase, or decrease, the 
same ? And in what proportion do they d if* 
fer ? Ac. Ac. Ac. Again, the proportion of 
different religious persuasions, their influence 
on the public manners and morals, on in* 
crease and' decrease, &c», of which Russia 
affords a notable instance. Under that sove- 
reignty, the ecclesiastical organization * is 
regulated, h^tha fallowing mjuweft. The 
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3 Catholics of Lithuania, of Whife Rawii, ant 
»f Western Russia, htie their archbishop^ 
bishops, snd religious orders of both sexes, 
See. ; while the Protestant t, Lutherans, and 
the Reformed, in general, hare their superior 
consistory in each government. In Finland, 
every consistory is presided by a bishop, and, 
in the other provinces, by a superintendant 
general. The Armenians have their areh* 
bishops and bishops, under a patriarch. The 
Moravian brethren , of Sarepta, have their 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Mm* 
ho me tans, estimated at three millions, have 
two muftis. The followers of the Lama 
have their lamas or priestg. The Scha- 
tnans , and the races of Finlanders, who do 
not receive baptism, have, nevertheless, 
their, priests. The Jews have their syna- 
gogues, their rabbins, and a school of the 
superior description, at Witepsk. In ge- 
neral, all the sects enjoy the greatest 
liberty throughout Russia, provided that 
neither of them endeavours to make prose- 
lytes. 

These inquiries, with others that will pre- 
sent themselves to the judicious, should they 
be effectually pursued, would throw great 
light on the present state of the world, its 
kingdoms, divisions, departments, &c. They 
would alstf afford means of comparison, as 
to the real advantages of civilized life ; as to 
the influence of opinion on the welfare of 
states ; as to the relative prosperity attendant 
pn national pursuits, on professional labours, 
on acquired enjoyments, on artificial regular 
tions, &c. : and, perhaps, they might con- 
tribute to the conviction of some of our dis^ 
contented countrymen, who suppose other 
nations to be happier than their own — yet 
can neither assign, nor even imagine, any 
reason in support of their anti-national sup- 
positions. 

FRANCE. 

* Expired Patents, — The French have so 
long been in the habit of copying all oujr 
patents, and making profit of. English dis- 
coveries and improvements, in every branch, 
that it is but fair they should yield some ad- 
vantage in return. It is, therefore, not with- 
out satisfaction we announce the appearance 
of a third volume of a work, purporting tp 
contain A Description of the Machines and 
processes specified in the Brevets of invention , 


Some have d rawin gs wfehout mtp IWWti— , 
and others have explanations without draw* 
mgs, where both are necessary v some me 
mere titles. On the whole, thir work dn 
monstrates the interest taken by the govern* 
raent in diffusing important and cmenihl in- 
formation : it therefore merits the gnamr ■ a- 
tmtkm of all co ncerned in trade and manu- 
factures. 

The Satie Law*— Paris, Sept. ft. M. G» 
non Ntsas, jon. has j«nt pa bashed a French 
translation of the Salic Law, aooe m paniei 
with notes. It is strange enough that that 
oldest code of laws has been long since known 
to us only by an enactment which it docs not 
contain, namely, the custom of the Salic 
Franks, which has become a fundamental 
principle of the French monarchy — the ex- 
clusion of females (and their descendants) 
from the succession to the throne. This \aW^ 
founded on custom alone, has never bean a 
written law at any period of the monarchy, 
and it is erroneously that some common? 
tators and lawyers have thought it to be con- 
tained in the 0Qd chapter of the Salic Law. 
M. Bignon observes, “ A law must have 
been held in high estimation, to be so strictly 
observed, that it never was necessary to, re? 
duce it to writing.” 

Medical Prize Question. — A satisfactory 
answer not having been given tp the ques? 
tion — “ Can the existence of Idiopathic fever 
be doubted” — proposed last year by the So* 
ciiti de Mddecine of Paris, it is re-prpposed, 
the greatest latitude being given to candi? 
dates in the choice and developement of 
fhcjr opinions. The prize, will be a gob} 
medal of 300 francs value ; but as. a fartbej 
stimulus, the society will, TF there be op? 
portunity, award gold medals, of 100 francs 
value, to the memoirs. which may most 
nearly obtain the prize, and silver medals 
emulation. The concourse wi)l close on. 
the 30th of September l’saL Ihe merpoiiy, 
written in French or Latin, to-be sent, car- 
riage free, before then, to the Secretaire 
n£rale de la Sociltl de Medccine, Rue 
Avoie, No. 39. . * 

Prize Question in Natural Hisforu .— Thp 
Academy of Sciences propose the following^ 
“ To follow the developement of the Triton 
or Aquatic Salamander, in its. different d^> 
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of improvement and completion , the time of erees from the egg to the perfect animaL 


which is expired. The publication is sanc- 
tioned by the Minister of the Interior, and 
edited by M. Christian, director of the Repo? 
sitary of Arts and Trades. This volume has 
been anxiously expected in France, and 
British mechanicians may, undoubtedly, 
take valuable hints from it ; and the rather, 
as the editor has not contented himself with 
simply copying the descriptions in many of 
the patents, but has examined the machine? 
themselves, when in operation j or, has ob- 
tained additional information. For it seems 

that many of these documents are drawn up , 

so loosely, or so imperfectly, or, perhaps. This was refused, becapse Settelc taught 
with such intentional obscurity, that no motion of the earth round the suii/a dbfcftme 

* 


and to describe the change which it under? 
goes interiorly, principally in rcspe.qt to.itt 
osteology and the distributiqn of its vessels,; 
The prize of the value of soo francs, 
moirs to be transmitted before January 
Isa*. . 1 t 

ITALY. 

Rome : Progress of Science. — In our Ma- 
gazine for July last,* we stated that Mr,, Se(- 
tele, Professor of Astronomy to the Academy 
della Sapienza, had laid before fhp Maestri) 
del Sacro Palazzo, the manuscript , or his 
course of lectures, to obtain leave to print 
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whfeftr J* k maw* to be condemned by the the Indian Seas ; and also, the island of Ma- 
Gourt of Rome, and lor broaching which dagascar, though this island lie did not visir. 
Galileo was thrown into prison. Application P. Zuila takes occasion to insert an interest* 
■was therefore made to the Inquisition, to ingdigression on the names Cataio and Mat/gi, 
solicit * -decision conformable to the present given to China; and on the opinions enter- 
state, of the sciences. The holy office gave tained by the ancients respecting the people 
its dccisioQ a few days ago, and permitted the known to them under the appellations of 
publication of the above-named work, as Sini and S errs. The observations of Polo 
well as the public teaching of the Coperoi- contribute much to illustrate the history of 
ean system.’ But Mr. Settele is in a note the Tartars. He found among the Chinese, 
-edmmanded to remark, in conformity wkh the arts of painting and printing, which had 
the troth,'* 'that it cannot appear surprising been long practised; also, refineries for 
•bat Galileo’s theory experienced opposition, sugar, and medicines prepared by chemical 
a« a time when it was still new, and by no process. Sig. Zurla goes so far as to think it 
means generally adopted ; and that the per- credible, that this traveller brought fiom 
seeudoO which Galileo suffered, was to be China the first hints or description of gun- 
attribated more to his conduct, and to the powder, of raapsor geographical delineations, 
Improper language which he used, than to of the astrolabe, and of the manner's com- 
tha system which he attempted to prove. pass? reasons enouuh why Venice should 
Sarty Fenetian Travellers : Marco Polo . — boast of her Marco Polo ; and also her en- 
The services rendered to science, in past deavours to immortalize his name, 
times, should not be forgotten, notwithstund- An Armenian Gazette is printed in the Ar- 
ing the more prominent events of later ages; menian convent, which is situated on one of 
we, therefore, announce with pleasure, the the islands in the Lagunes of Venice The 
intention of the Venetian press to renew the articles are, for the most part, translated 
acquaintance of the public with the accounts from the best Italian newspapers. Nume- 
fu mi shed by travellers of ages past, natives rous copies are sent to Constantinople, and 
of the Venetian states; or, who travelled then dispersed over the Levant. Three of 
under the especial protection and sanction of them go to the Seraglio of the Suhan. By 
that government. The first of thr se has ap- theiraid the political bulletins are controulcd, 
pea red at Venice, in one vol. 8vo, 1 81 8, which the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
uhder the title of Di Marco Polo , e degli lachia are obliged to send in every week. 
4dtri Fiaggiatori Feneziani piu illustri. Dis - Pompeii : Shower of Ashes. — From a late 

oettatiom del P. Placido Zurla ; con Appen - eruption of Vesuvius, a shower of ashes (ell 
Aire suGe Antichc Mappe tdrograjichc lavo- on the now uncovered ruins of Pompeii. 
rate in Ftnezia : Of Marco Polo, and other M. de Gimbemat, a Spanish naturalist, has 
most ilfastrioos Venetian travellers, &c. — It compared the substances, of which this recent 
was in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- shower is composed, with those by which 
tury, that Marco Polo was commissioned the city was anciently overwhelmed. He 
by the Venetian government to travel into could not find the smallest resemblance be- 
the Countries of Asia, for the purpose of tween them ; insomuch that it appears 
making discoveries. Venice was, at that doubtful to him whether that city really was 
time, the first of commercial cities; and ruined by a shower of ashes. The same 
Was desirous of retaining and enlarging her naturalist has observed, that within a few 
oonnexions. The attempt was worthy the days after the eruption, the crater of Vesuvius 
sagacity of her rulers. Not to overlook the was covered with crystals of sea-salt. We 
interests of the Church, the Pope associated have always understood that the action of 
two missionaries with Marco, who, together water was evident among the concurring 
with their principal, with his kinsman Ni- causes of the ruin of Pompeii, whether it 
Colo, and Matteo Polo, brought to Europe were fresh water, or consequent on any vio- 
the first authentic information on the sub- lent action of the sea. At all events, the 
ject of the countries east of Persia. Marco comparison instituted by M. Gimbemat, is a 
Polo wrote his nairative in Latin ; and there laudable attention ; and properly pursued, 
are extant old translations of it in Italian, may afford new light on the still obscure 
French, German, and Portuguese : it is also history of the calamities which had blotted 
well known among English collectors of out Pompeii from among the cities of the 
voyages and travels. Sig. Zurla examines earth, 
the results of these travels: he treats on the spain. 

Kves of the travellers, and on the highly Literature , Political and Periodical . — A 

valuable discoveries with which they en- free press is, undoubtedly, one sign of pub- 
ricbed geography, natural history, human lie liberty : it calls forth talents which might 
manners, religion, customs, commerce, the otherwise lie hid, and rust in their conceal- 
sciences and the arts. For, not contented with ment ; and usually, it contributes to the 
exploring unknown countries, they were cn- formation of public opinion, though often, 
dowed with great sagacity, and animated as we too well know, it sinks into licenriou^- 
wfth ardent zeal. To Marco Polo we are nes*. Before the revolution now in progress, 
beholden for our first acquaintance with there was at Madrid but one Gazette, not 
China, Tibet, the coasts and the islands of distinguished by t<//ra-vtracity, with an- 
New Monthly Mag. — N o. 82. Vt00OQV. 4D 
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otiier journal or two occupied in annuncia- It is impqssible, apiong so rnapy cpnfliet- 
tioiis of ecclesiastical holidays, processions, ing claims for distinction, sum 'ouj^ ilmpef- 
&c. or the price current. At present, the feet acquaintance with their principles' and 
list is little short of formidable. It con;- performances, to determine the utility of thfs 
prises: 1. The Gazette of Madrid. — 2. The host of publications; but it may be hoped 
Ancient Journal of Madrid. — 3. La Miscel- that the general result of the whole will t?e 
lanea, published every fortnight : it opposes a, constitutional and honest iTtuminatfpu of 
religious intolerance and political prejudices. the public mind, at this most important 
— 4. Le Coi\stitidionpel y jn the same spirit, crisis to Spain. That the good sense of* t$e 
— 5. The Law t in support of legal autho- Spanish nation may ultimately, settle into 
rity, — 0. The Publicist, supports the consti- “ Law, Loyalty, and Liberty*” must be the 
tution, and opposes despotism. — l.The wish of every benevolent heart; and then — 
Courier , political and literary : its contents the effervescence of the present moment 
are more miscellaneous than those of the will be forgot ; or recollected pnly with gr^- 
othcr journals; which, however, do not tulation on having escaped the equally fatal 
wholly lose sight of Literature. — 8 .The Bee- extremes of monarchical despotism op one 
hive , cr Colmena , exerts itself in favour of hand, and licentious despptism on thepthpf. 

. the unhappy and oppressed, in firm and de- Russia,. , , 

termined language.— 0. The Spanish Miner- Cure for Hydrophobia. — We have seep so 

va. — io. The National Minerva. — 11. The many infallible remedies for the hydropho- 
Palladium , or Patriotic Journal of the So- bia announced, that we are somewhat out 
cieties of St. (Sebastian, and of the Inn of of heart in recording another ; yet duty, no 
Malta. This paper takes its tone from the less than inclination, prompts us, as in $o 
societies it represents: it is now less furious- terrible a disorder no means should be left 
ly patriotic than it was formerly. — 12. The unnoticed, or untried. A hint may lead to 
Zealous Citizen. — 13. The Aurora: this a specific. M. Salvatpri, who is no>v ftt 
journal records the proceedings of patriotic Petersburgh, considers the following method 
societies: it has been extremely personal; of cure as certain. It seems that, as well 
but is now less violent. — 14. The Comerva- in men as in animals attacked by this most 
lor , constitutional and loyal.— 15. The blgi- afflictive distemper, a number pf whitish 
lant. — 10. The Sun records accurately de- pustules shew themselves near the ligament 
crees and edicts. — 17. The Chronicle of the of the tongue; they burst spontaneously on 
Arts. — 18. The Universal Observer is dis- the thirteenth day after the patient has been 
tinguished by impartiality and moderation, bitten, at which time the symptoms of the 
— 1 9. The Messenger. — 20. The Economic true hydrophobia first shew themselves de- 
Liprary, or Annals of Arts, Agriculture, finitively. By opening these pustules on 
and Commerce. Publications of this de- the ninth day after being bitten, and press- 
scriptioa have been for some time past po- Ing out all the humor they, contain, and 
pular in Spain : the present has been, well washing the mouth thoroughly with salt 
received. — 21. Correspondence between two water, the unhappy consequence^ pf the 
Friends of Liberty : this paper discusses disorder may be prevented. Such at least is 
subjects too elevated for the popular mind, the opinion of M. Salyatori. Several .per- 
— 22 . Letters bu a poor little Pretender , was sons have already been cured by this process, 
a work intended to tell truth ironically : the *#* We should be glad to see this con- 
attempt supposes the author to possess much firmed ; with evidence also, which rendered 
taste, much knowledge of life, and of pop u- unquestionable the nature of the disorder; 
lar errors and vulgar prejudices. The au- that it was a real canine madness, or other 
thor has lately directed his attention to the undoubted case of hydrophobia, 
support of other works. — 23. The Pretender* s Prussia. 

Companion . — 24. The Periodico-Mania un- Festival in honour of Dr. Jenner t- 

dertakes to castigate the other journals, and ever posterity may think of the present $Jene- 
wonders at the liberty of the press, which ration, we hope that it will not be p^arnc- 
tolerates them all.— -25. The Contra Peiiodi- terized as deficient in men of merit* of a$ 
co- Mania vindicates the Journals, and their insensible to their importance apd useful? 
number. ness. It seldom happens that the, authors 

Independently of all these periodical pub- of the most considerable discoveries recall 
lications, the press teems with answers, apo- the reputation, or all the advantage, from 
logies, and explanations relative to attacks, them, to which they may be CTit$efL.pe-» 
allusions, personalities, or errors contained cause experience has not confirmed 
in the journals; and in competition with To this. Dr. Jenner must be an allowed q- 
all these, crowds of sermons, discourses, Ccption ; and it is to the honour, cf-pm 
and commentaries on the constitution, press country to record* that '-on the 18th of 
on the notice of the public. There is, indeed, the anniversary of the first vaccination gpr- 
a Censor of the Press appointed ; but, atpre- formed jn Prussia, medical faculty pi 
sent, the office is extremely indulgent. The Berlin celebrated, as usual, in tjne garden Qt 
principal country towns also have their jour- the menagerie, their festival in nohour of 
nals — Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa, Cadiz, Dr. Jenner, whose discovery pja£$a him 
and Corunna, , , , , > among tjie benefactors to m anl^yd i t 
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the repast, the reports fnade by authority 
from the different provinces, were read to 
the society ; from which it appeared that 
during the year 1818 the number of per- 
sons who were vaccinated in the Prussian 
dominions amounted to 350,000. 

Optico - Meteorological Question.— 44 To 
glv^ a mathematical explanation of the lu- 
minous and coloured crowns which are ob- 
served at times roupd the sun and moon, 
conformable to experiments on light and the 
constitution of the atmosphere, and in ac- 
cordance with observations of the phenome- 
na made with as much precision as possi- 
ble.”' Memoirs to be received by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Prussia until March 
1 U-22 Inclusive. — Prize, fifty ducats, to be 
adjudged at the. public sitting on the Anni- 
versary of Leibnitz, on the 3d of July fol- 
lowing. 

DENMARK. 

Journey oj Etymological Inquiry. — There 
Is nothing fqual, in point of evidence, to 
the bringing a theory to the test of experi- 
ence. Professor Rask, whose Memoir on 
i he Origin of the Noribern Languages was 
crowned by the Academy of Copenhagen, 
is at this time absent on a journey into Asi- 
atic Russia, with design to examine the 
various idioms of that extensive country, 
ahd to determine whether there really is that 
resemblance between them and the Sclavo- 
nian and German languages which has been 
pointed out by his theory. His intention is, 
to visit afterwards the mountains of Cau- 
casus, the countries of Persia, and India 


extract from Mr. Jackson’s late publication, 
44 Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuctoo,” See. 
44 There is (says our author), near to the 
walls of Marocco, about the north-west 
point, a village, called (Vcshira el JeddamJ 
i. e. the Village of Lepers. I had a curio- 
sity to visit this village ; but 1 was told that 
any other excursion would be preferable ; 
that the Lepers were totally excluded from 
the rest of mankind; ana that, although 
none of them would dare to approach us, 
yet the excursion would be not only un- 
satisfactory, but disgusting. I was, how- 
ever, determined to go ; I mounted my 
horse, and took two horse guards with me, 
and my own servant. We rode through the 
Lepers' town ; the inhabitants collected at 
the doors of their habitations, but did not 
approach us ; they, for the most part, shew- 
ed no external disfiguration, but were gene- 
rally sallow ; some of the young women 
were very handsome ; they have, however, 
a paucity of eyebrow, Which, it must be 
allowed, is somewhat incompatible with a 
beauty ; some few had no eyebrows at all, 
which completely destroyed the effect of 
their dark animated eyes. They are obliged 
to wear a large straw hat, with a brim about 
nine inches wide ; this is their badge of 
separation , a token of division between the 
clean and unclean, which, when seen in 
the country, or on the roads, prevents any 
one from having personal contact with them. 
They are allowed to beg, and accordingly 
are seen by the side of the roads, with their 
straw hat cadge, and a wooden bowl before 


beyond the Ganges. He allows himself 
three years for this undertaking. Undoubt- 
edly, the conformity of dialects affords 
strong proof of the consanguinity of na- 
tions, where it can be effect ively traced. 
To this should be added, and we hope the 
Professor will not overlook it, a comparison 
of religious opinions, rites, and ceremo- 
nies, with the influence they have had on 
the manners, the expressions, and the still 
remaining superstitions, preserved most 
strongly among the lower classes of the 
population. 

The latest intelligence from M. Rask 
states his progress towards mount Caucasus, 
and his personal safety : but adds, that he 
finds himself under the necessity of waiting 
till certain feuds among the natives have 
subsided. 

firite Question. — The Society of Sciences 
af Copenhagen have proposed the following; 
44 Quibus naturae legibus regitur primaria 
evolutio Cbrporum animalium, et formarp 
sfvc regularurh^normalem, sive abnormcm. 


them, to receive the charity of passengers, 
exclaiming, (attainc m’ta Allah) 4 bestow 
on me the property of God (kulshie m*ta 
Allah) 4 all belongs to God ! * reminding 
the passenger that he is a steward of, and 
accountable for the appropriation of his pro- 
perty ; that he derives his property from the 
bounty and favour of God. When any one 
gives them money, they pronounce a bless- 
ing on him ; as (Allah e iced khcrikj * may 
God increase your good,* Ac. The province 
of Haha abounds in lepers ; and it is said, 
that the Arganic oil, which is much used in 
food throughout this picturesque province, 
promotes this loathsome disease.” 


Mode of Warfare practised by the Yuen 
Tartars — From the Pekin Gazette of the 26th 
of March 1817. — In order to act effectually 
against certain mountaineers, in a late en- 
gagement, the Tartars were ordered to ad- 
vance, each carrying a bundle of thorns, to 
enable them to warn off the arrows and 
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AdscisCant V* The prize a gold medal of stones which were thrown at them. When 
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fifty ducats value. The memoirs should be 
adotessed, befote the end of December 1820, 
to the Secretary of the Society, Professor 
befsted, Copenhagen. 

“ ’ ’ AFRICA. \ 

L^prOfry. — This disease is slilf very preva- 
fcfifc'in Barbary, as UppCars by the following 


they had advanced with n gun-shot of the 
enemy, they were ordered to fall back on 
their first position. This manoeuvre was 
repeated fbr six successive days, when the 
mountaineers having exhausted their stock 
of arrows and stones, fell an easy prey to 
the Tartars. When the latter attack a town, 
i by VjOOglC 
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they arc accustomed to seize the inhabitants labour. Those who work slowly j or vrhu> 
of the adjacent places, and make them do not procure sufficient quantities of pro- 
march before them to the walls of the town. . visions, are massacred. When a town is 
Every horseman appropriates to himself ton taken, all the inhabitant old or young, 
villagers, whom he dispatches to procure rich or poor, who oppose the victorious 
provisions and fuel, or stones and earth, to party, are slaughtered without mercy, and 
fill up the flitches of the fortress. The pea- indiscriminately, 
santry are employed night and day in this 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 

Imperishable Cement. — Mr. Randolph, of 
Richmond, United States, has announced 
the discovery of a cement which resists the 
action of water and fire, and which con- 
tracts additional hardness with time. The 
composition consists of two fossils of a 
mineral or volcanic substance. Two bricks 
joined together by this cement were laid in 
water on the 1st of June 1817, and when 
taken out in August 1818, formed a solid 
and compact mass, the cement having grown 
as hard as the bricks. Another experiment 
has been made, by applying the cement to 
the surface of a piece of brick-work, ex- 
posed to the air, and the result has proved 
equally creditable to the value of this inven- 
tion. 

Gas Lights, with Earthen-ware Reflectors . 
— These reflectors, proposed by Mr. Milling- 
tgn, are now used in the city of Bath. They 
arc made of earthen-ware, with the com- 
mon white glaze ; arc about eleven inches 
diameter, and cost about seven shillings a 
dozen. They not only considerably in- 
crease the light, but materially contribute 
to the protection of the head or the lamp, 
by preventing its being unsoldered, or in- 
jured by the flame. 

Le Bateau Roulant . — Some tiials of a boat 
on a new construction have lately been made 
at Paris. In the second trial, the inventor 
placed himself, with His apparatus, below the 
platform of the Pont Neuf. He set out from 
this point at ten minutes before ten, having 
on board Mr. Dacheux, an experienced mari- 
ner, who took charge of the helm. Messrs. 
Marlet and Thibault, inspectors of the navi- 
gation, followed in another boat, to observe 
the operations. In twenty minutes at the 
utmost, he proceeded beyond the Pont Royal, 
after having passed and repassed under the 
arches, and landed opposite the Quay d’Or- 
say. There he made his land apparatus act, 
and roll the boat to the school of Natation, 
which was the end of his expedition. 

The author of this ingenious discovery 
wished to prove, that by the aid of his ma- 
chine, we may, with equal ease, roll on 
land and navigate on water, without the aid 
of the wind, or even of ordinary oars ; and 
that the motions on both elements are nei- 
ther interrupted, nor the velocity impeded. 
The whole secret lies in the moving power 
which makes it act, and remains constantly 
the same, except that the hinder wheel be- 
comes the rudder when the boat is in the 


water. You may go with the wind favour- 
able or against you ; tack, ascend, or descend 
a river, at pleasure. The author as.>ert$, 
that with a small decked vessel of this kind, 
it would be possible, in calm weather, to 
cross the channel rapidly, without fear of 
being overtaken by any boat. — Foreign 
Journals. 

Improved Rowlock . — This invention of 
Wallop Brabazon, esq. is very superior to 
the common rowlock, both in securing the . 
oars of a boat from being unshipped, and in 
allowing a greater length of effectual stroke. 
This rowlock being fastened down, by mrane 
of a grommet, to a limber head, and lash- 
ing being passed through the two upper eyes, 
it is impossible for the oar to rise off tbfe' 
gunwale of the boat. This gives the rower 
a very powerful purchase, by which he may 
at any time prevent the boat from upsetting, 
by laying the flat blade of his oar on the 
surface of the water, and prizing up the 
gunwale. Besides this, there is another 
great advantage in the more rapid progress 
of the boat. In the common rowlocks the 
oar must have considerable play, by which 
nearly a foot of the space through which the 
rower’s body moves, when he leans back to 
pull, is lost, and makes no impression on 
the boat, as the oar takes that much of his 
exertion, merely to bring it home to the, 
thowel next to him; and until it once 
touches that, it does not send the boat for- 
ward. But with this rowlock, which fits 
the oar, the moment the man begins to 
pull, that moment the boat begins to spring 
forward. Be<ides which, as the rowlock 
has nothing to check it in its turning, the 
rower may take the longest stroke with the 
oar that his Strength and activity will en- 
able him. 

Even should the boat fill with water, the 
oars being fastened to the gunwale, their 
buoyancy is now added to the buoyancy 
of the materials of the boat ; and if the 
oars arc made of fir-timber, which is the 
lightest and the most elastic, each oar will 
sustain a man in the boat until assistance ar- 
rives. Alongside a ship these rowlocks are 
very easily taken out and put in again. The 
oar that works in this rowlock must be 
round, to enable the man to feather it. And 
it must be flapped with copper or sheet iron* 
to prevent it from wearing in the working 
part. 

Double Door Spring . — The silver Isis me-* 
dal of the Society of Arts wat voted to Mr. 
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White, for the invention of a doable door- 
springy constructed as follows : The axis of 
the door passes down beneath the floor mto 
an iron box, and has two friction rollers 
laterally attached to it. These rollers bear 
on the extremities of two levers, the other 
ends of which are in contact with a spring 
of the form of a bow. The centre of this 
spring lies between two upright pieces, by 
which it is kept in its place, while the two 
ends of the spring are each in contact with, 
a lever. When the door is opened inwards, 
one of the rollers acts on its lever, which^ 
in its turn, strains the end of the spring 
with which it is in contact; and when the 
door is let go, the resistance of the spring 
again brings the door to its former position.. 
The same happens if the door is opened 
outwards, except that the other lever and 
roller are brought into action. Besides the 
simplicity of this construction, a farther ad- 
vantage is, that the strength of the spring is 
thegTeatest, precisely where it is most wanted, 
namely, to keep the door closely shut. The 
cost of a full-sized spring of this kind will 
probably not exceed twenty-fiv^ shillings. 

NEW PATENTS. 

WiiiLl am Lew is, ofBrinscomb, in the county 
of Gloucester , Dyer ; for a neiv or improved 
Principle of erecting Racks for the Purpose 
of racking IVuQllen- Cloths and other Ar- 
ticles. July 15 , 18 ) 5 . 

\ This is a considerable Improvement on the 

racks formerly in use, one of which required 
a stove, seven feet wide, in using which the 
work-people were much exposed to the heat. 
Upon the present principle, they are not so 
exposed, and a stove of 85 inches, external 
width, is sufficient for eight racks. Strong 
bars, fixed in the side walls of the stove, sup- 
port cross-bars, grooved to receive the wheels 
^ on which the cloth-racks run, guided by 
proper machinery. 

Joseph Turner, qf Layton , tn the county 
of York, Mechanic ; for an improved Ro- 
tary Engine, and Application thereof with 
or without Machinery , to useful Purposes. 
April 8 , 1816 . 

This engine is for the purpose of obtaining 
a mechanical force or power, with a continu- 
ous rotative motion from the expansive force 
of steam, or from the hydrostatical pressure 
of a descending column of water ; or may be 
used for the purpose of raising water or other 
fluids, by the application of some mecha- 
nical force or power to turn the engine with 
a rotary motion. In the first case, the im- 
proved rotary engine will effect the same pur- 
pose as a steam-engine, but the steam is 
made to produce a continuous rotary motion 
instead of a reciprocating motion, which 
rotary motion may be applied to all the use- 
ful purposes to which steam-engines have or 
may be applied, and such applications of the 
improved rotary-engine may be made either 
with or without a crank and fly-wheel, or 
other equivalent machinery, in consequence 


of its motion being continuous and regular. 
In the same manner, when this engine is 
employed for raising water, it will answer 
all the purpose of a double or forcing and 
lifting-pump ; but in consequence of its roi 
tary motion, it may be applied to all such 
purposes without the cranks, levers, or other 
equivalent machinery, which are necessary 
to give motion to reciprocating pumps. 

John Thompson, formerly of Ley-Hall, in 
the county of Salop , and afterwards of 
Henley-Castle, IForcestershire, Ironmaster 
and Coalminer , now of Charlotte-street, 
Lambeth , Surrey ; for a new Method of 
extracting Iron from Ore. Sept. 20, 1819. 

Mr. Thompson's invention is intended to 
extract iron from iron-ore, or stone, without 
the intervention of the blast or smelting-fur- 
nace, whereby fuel and other expenses may 
be saved. The iron-ore, or stone, either in 
its raw or calcined state, must be pulverized 
in any convenient way, until none of the 
pieces of iron-ore or stone shall remain larger 
than an ordinary-sized hazel-nut. It is then 
to be subjected to washing or other process ; 
by which the whole metallic parts of the 
iron-ore or stone may, as far as possible, be 
collected and separated from the other par- 
ticles of which it is composed: and after- 
wards mixed either with unburnt or slaked 
lime, and in the following proportions: if 
lime-stone be used before it is burnt, about 
one-fourth in weight of such stone, to three- 
fourths in weight of the pulverized iron-ore 
or stone ; but if slaked lime shall be used, 
then about one-sixth in weight of such lime 
will only be necessary to five-sixths in 
weight of iron-ore or stone. The patentee 
also recommends the introduction of the 
black oxyd of manganese, as a great auxiliary 
in fusion, having, moreover, an affinity to 
the earthy, flinty, and calcareous parts of the 
ore, and tending much to vitrification, but 
particularly to improve the quality of the 
iron ; about one-twentieth or twenty-fifth part 
in weight to the aforesaid mixture of the ore 
and lime. This mixture of iron-ore and 
lime (or those, together with the manga- 
nese, equally well mixed) are to be placed 
in an ordinary air or puddling furnace ; ob- 
serving that these materials are placed on a 
layer of coke or charcoal, consisting of one- 
twelfth or one-fou rteen th part, or thereabouts, 
of the united weight of the iron-ore and lime, 
previously described ; and every succeeding 
quantity or layer of mixed iron-ore and lime, 
must be placed on and covered with a like 
and sufficient layer of coke or charcoal ; ex- 
cepting the last layer of mixed iron-ore and 
lime, which need not be so Covered with a 
layer of coke or charcoal. It will be advisable 
to agitate or stir them occasionally, with an 
iron bar, or other proper instrument, not 
only while the operation of fusing is going 
on, but after it is perfoimcd, that the whole 
may be properly fused and separated. When 
the iron is thus fused, the bottom of the fur- 
nace must be tapped, to admit the fluid iron 
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to qWt ttiti furnace, fblr thfe riurposc of bein& 
tpn 6r cast into any required shape or form ; 
and the scoria or slog may' either follow the 
fluid iron, or it may be previously removed 
or disengaged from the fltiid iron by an aper- 
ture in the furnace, made immediately above 
the upper Surface of the fluid iron, fltft if 
duett fluid iron is inquired io be left in the 
furnace for the pirrposb of being pviddled, 
and prepared for jthe hummer oi rollers, then 
it will be improper to tap the furnace at the 
bottom, but simply at the upper aperture for 
carrying, off the slag or scoria. From the 
aatureof this, invention, it is obvious that 
the . proportions of the materials must be go- 
verned by the experience of the peculiar 
character and qualities of the ores employ edi 

TttOMAS JOhES, o f Brdtffb rd Shu t , Birmring- 
' ham, ‘ iti the t&anty of WftiiiHck, Iron- 
' founder , undCflAkuts PtltfLEY, of Bir- 


mingham afore sett#, ft/fner, ^ ‘jfor 1 an , 7m- 
provement to Blast-lsngbics an$ Steam- 
Engines. May 7, isi*.., , , , j i . : 

The principal improvement in this patent 
is, the surrounding of the .piston with a body 
of water,, or other liquid* instead of ’packings 
which venders it air-tight, and * relieves it 
from the friction of packing. Thteweflfccfbd 
by the trse of an exterior cylhider, telrhin 
which is an interior bnfc, about' TVafcf the 
height of the former ; the cavity between the 
two is filled with liquid, in which ^he piston, 
which is also a hollow cylinder, \jrorks freely, 
within ihe outer and over the ipner cylinder. 
In the latter is a passage for the blast ; at its 
upper extremity is a, valve; the lower is 
open for the admission of air and the blast- 
pipe passes through it. 

fNo Patents have passed 1 the G¥citt l Sedl since 
7 the date atf tmr fast Irst^ J ' T 


MONTHLY REQISTER. 


ANTMJUITISri. 

Account of a Tour m Normandy ; under- 
taken eh“% for thB purpose Of investigating 
the Architectural Antiquities of the Duchy ; 
with Observations : pft Its. History, oa the 
Country.* and on its inhabitants* illustrated 
with nutuerous Engravings. By, Dawfcon 
Turner. Large evo. U vo£Li I , , i , i 

The intimate the an«erlt 

history of If unhandy ,! its cvwtomsr and particnlarj? 
its architecture, mod fthrWs i of ©wr ova (country, 
were tha,mod*e».wh>ch tqduqed Mil. Turner to dev 
Tote his well-known taWpU ty Ui*i >n*p4igi*Km of 
tlie antiquities of that interesting country in three 
successive tours, during the years 18lA, 1818, and 
1819. The remit oF theAe tbutVis thb presept pyb- 
1 tension, wMtfa besides extensive and vXluaHeTn- 
fonnatidn on the eiretdat and po i nte d fertftitettut* 
coansisn both in EngkaAapdiXonnahdy; k repfctfe 
with curious observations on the fcbtbry< andoaui-, 
new of the ancient sad toodwp lafcabkanU bf \he 
latter country. Thy rep pod taate and anvnduaH. 
demanding of the author, with his agreeable sty If 
and the beauty of his erohcllistynefyis, render tV‘ s 
work highly interesting. f , I 

The Hictocy and, Antiquities of : tlic See ; 
and Cathedral Quitch, qf Lichfield ill w* 
trated by a series of Kngtgvings of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, apd Details of the Archir 
tecture of the Churchy with, Bipgraphjcal, 
Anecdotes of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Coventry. By John Britton, F. S. A. 4to. 
li. 18s, S', i 

This volume is the »l\tt of the intereiting series 
of Cathedral Antiquities, for whieh the public is In- 
debted to the taste and experience of Mr, Britton. 

It is a performance worthy the author of the 
“ Architectmal Antiquities*" and highly creditable ’ 
to thy artists employed in the illustrations and . 
embellishments. Though loss voluminous than 
Mr. Britton's histories of Norwich, Salisbury, Win- 
chester, and York cathedral,, it contains a great 
maw of information, compiled with a degree of 
laborious research Which antiquaries alone can 
appreciate, and selected with discriminating judg- 
ment. The history of this see, embracing the con- 
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version of the -pagan Mercians to Christianity, and 

the meritorious exertions of Archbishop Theodore 
to effect the subdivision of the immense Mercian 
dioccss, tin ambitious endeavours to exult the see 
of Lichfield into an archbishopric, the intrigues of 
refractory monks, and the sieges of the church and 
close, is concisely and clearly detailed from authen- 
tic sources; and the biographical department, al- 
though from its brevity inadequate to the reader's 
satisfaction, is judicious and accurate. The plates, 
executed by the Le Keux after Mackenzie, are 
among the finest productions of architectural en- 
graving; and the noble and picturesque cathedral 
of Lichfield has afforded the most favourable op- 
portunities for the exertion of their talents. The 
view of the beautiful west front, by H. Le Re ox, 
is, we think, tile most' masterly performance of 
this kind we hare ever seen. - 1 

ASTRONOMY. 

• An Analytical Calculation of thd Solai 1 
Eclipse, for the Seventh of September, 1820 . 
By D. M'Gregor. 8yo. 3s. sewed., 


BIBLIOORAP H V.- 

A Catalogue of an extensive . Col kctioii tof 
Books in General Literature and Theology, 
ori sale by J. Rusher, of Readiagy {Busks. .< » 

BIOOnAPHV. ,.;.r '• 

Rtogtapbicnl Illustrations .of WorceMfiu 
shiro. By John Chambers, Esq; 8vo. 15S; 
boards. >fi i - 1 1 • n / 

(CLASSICAL LITLWA'iukCJ ^ 

The iEnei^ of YirgpU Teaoalqtvd by 
Charles Symmons,DJ>- of Jesus GoUege, Ox- 
ford. T vols. avow als. Scoeod edkion. 

We ore happy Wannouhct' a hfCbnd 'cditlon t»f 
this excpilem trsnslatfon, klM Is til* totm snp: 
cewfol dttwnpt we hat* ye* W*i V tb (thpari tb the 
mere English- tewSbi* a sc erne <of ttit bfTlr- 

giHa noblest wnrk. IPairit Wntecd tlikt !to^hisloh , 
must ever be Which Kri BnglWIi ttttruHAtfbii Can 
convey ; for the dWenrt (led habndhy of tlie mmi- 
bers, and compressed energetic exphteriofi of the 
original, are unattainable ip suv iadguafeu Jflfe 
agree with tiic author, in |ii>; iiVUV^u0.piy itu^ii.! 
menu in favour pf rhypied verse pn gsi^cng. 

i# h beautV superadded to the harmony of metre. 
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and is in sojne measure requisite in our language, 
as kri equivalent for the grace? in which we are de- 
ffeletifl wit rhyme imposes a , restraint on ' the 
writer. However varft his resources, and luxuriant 
his lmagihhtlorl. he ntuiti in producing rhymed 
vVtte, sabafft Inf some degree to the dommation of 
xound. Thki uuDuvenleace with however, be vary 
olifhtiy felt by a,nd*n ofi gea»us, ih ibis arigimd 
< t l wp 9*4>a«n bat in tfmnaiaHon^ the case b wry 
different. . Tp*. translator u already c^nAned by 
hi^ suiynctiand if he adopt* the additional fatten 
o^rhym.e, oe jnu?t Apd his power of producing p 
faithful imitation of his Original materially dimi- 
nished. He will be Compelled occasionally, for 
tbq sa^ of the rhyme, to substitute what he may 
Cotwidet equivalents fbr the expressions of his an- 
ting; 4 o dilate xofoe phrases, and compress or 
omit* Others^ by all which expedients the work 
ohiou nebOstarilyibe ktettrteratefi. Dryderf* ver- 
sion, with all its merit, uc replete wkh convincing 
proofs of these remark**- while that of Dr. Trapp, 
inferior, io harmony to the former And destitute of 
the attraction?, of rhyme* presents generally the 
sense of the Roman poet; but certainly affords lit- 
tle or no idea of the graces of his versification. 
The present translation is more fa«thlp| than that 
of Dryden, and more elegant than that of Trapp. 
It «v«m> approximates occasionally to the concise 
and powerful style of the Latin; bafe this object Is 
sometHnes effected by a construction familiar and 
agreeable to* the ctamncal reader, but strange and 
harsh to those for whom such work* are chielly in- 
tended. Oo the whale, the execution of this very 
difficult task Is highly honourable to Dr. Sywimons, 
aad ovtacBs M? intimate and critical knowledge of 
the iBneis* his delicate sense of its more refined 
beans t^esy dnd hie easy, ftaent, and nervous style of 
veasiftcntlon^ 

EDUCATION. 

English Stories : Second Series ; including 
the period between the accession of Henry 
the Third and the Death of Henry the Sixth* 
By Maria Hack. 8vo. London* l&so. 

These stories are superior to those of the pre- 
vious series, which we noticed in a former number. 
The narrative of the darings and suffering? of the 
early champions and martyrs of our faith will fas- 
cinate the imaginations, while it will nurture the 
affections of the young. Without any party bias, 
the work has a tendency to inspire and to cherish 
noble and generous sentiments in the hearts of 
children. 

Original Pat h e t i c, Legendary, and Moral 
Poems, intended for Young Persons ; being 
inentaathto of the.Primcipkes of Religion and 
Virtue, clothed . in. the alluring' garb of 
Amusement By Richard Bennett, Carlisle- 
house School, Lambeth. London, 1820. 

Theso poems, as we are Informed by the adver- 
tisement, wore composed by the master of Carlisle- * 
house i&cbsbl* cfckfiy for public ivettetkm by his 
pupils. , They, consist, of, little tales and annedotes 
nearly and Ingeniously versified, a few pieces of 
sentiment, and humour, and very sprightly pro- 
logue* and epilogues* , spoken at the theatrical re- 
presentations of the school. The work is highly 
creditable to the taste and the feelings i of ks au- 
thor, and will afford much innocent gratification 
to juvenile readers. 


History of our Lord andSwiour JqsqaCfmst. 
2. The Miracles. , 3. fte Parafcleg, 4 . Qur 
Saviour's Sermon qd the MounJ. . Afeo, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandment?* 
For the use ot Schools apcl Families* , Lon- 
don. ^S ft 34* ; bQ« ; md* J ’r, 1 . > i. n -,r M -,v - 

This apprtux to ws a j«tlifk>u# jdectfea from Abe 
parts of the New Testament most iikeiy te be at- 
tractive to children. It may |be reod.aod $jploi,ned 
with advantage ; but we do not agree in the sugges- 
tion of the preface, that any large portion of it* 
contents should be committed to memory, at least 
on compulsion. The editor, indeed, mfenely him* 
this, and leaves it to the teacher's * discretion, 
which we think should guide hi tn to adopt a dig- 
fere n» plan of instruction. There is so mufh ia 
the Bible to, rivet the attearion, and to ci pfime 
the Affections of, the young* bofoee they aw nbte to 
understand its doctrines, that we think nothing 
would prevent their universal reverence for its con- 
tent* but the habit of regarding it g* a Uuk-b*ok. 
It is well for the memory to be enriched with it* af- 
fecting pictures, its sublime precepts, fcnd its holy 
examples ; — but even this will be better effected by 
*u faring it* peuisal to be regarded as a reward and 
a privilege, flian by associating ideas of toll and 
confinement with itg; p*gev * * 

AGrartiraaocaT Dictionary; dtthtfilrtfng, 
ia Alphabetical Order, Rnle* for translating 
Engli^i into French* With ExampW and 
explanatory Ndies. By George Picard. SS. 
bound* 01 * on common £ 3 per* *2s. od. 

The Youth’s Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, iin< which the Parts i of 
Speech ate arranged* and, the Explanations 
given in a dear and oOncise manner; To 
which is addrfd, an Essay On the Parts of 
Speech, and a correct index, tairto. 7s. of 
on fine paper o». 

MBDICINB AND 40RQBRY. 

Mcdico-Chirurgical Translations, publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chmugical Society 
of London. Vol. XL part I, 8vo. (with four 
plates.) os. boards. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. 
By J. Woodfbrde, M.D., COstle Cary, So- 
merset. 8 vo. 2s. Od. sewed. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
Principles and Practice : with twelve litho- 
graphic engravings. By 3 . T. Conquest, 
M.D. F.L.8. Ac. ismo. 7s. (fd. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and 6f the Sciences Con- 
nected with them. No. 8. 3s. Od. 

, MISCELLANEOUS.. 

A History of New York, from the be- 
ginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty ; containing, among many 
surprising and curious matters, the Uwtitier-* 
able Panderings of Walter the Doubter, the ’ 
Disastrous Projects Of William the Testy, 
and the Chtvalrie Achievements of Peter 
the Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors 
of N^w Amsterdam ; being the only Au- 
thentic History of the Times that ever hath 
been published. New edition. By Dicdrich 
Knickerbocker, Author of '‘The Sketch 
Book.” 8 vo, 12s. 



Religious Education ; containing Extracts 
fiona the Gotfpeis of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St, Luke, and St. John; in Four Pans; t. The 
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2V«tir Publications, with Critical liem&rks. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale, 
taken from the French, by Percival Gor- 
don. 2 vols. London, 1820. 

This tale Is an alteration from an anonymous 
‘ French "work, founded on the real adventures of an 
extraordinary Bandit, who appeared in the north- 
ern part of Italy, at the time of the extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. In the romance before us, 
this wild hero is represented as endowed with the 
■ roost marvellous faculties— gifted with fascinations 
of manner and eloquence, which endiant as with a 
spell— capable of passing from place to place with 
a rapidity almost super-human— and not only re- 
deemed front abhorrence by his generosity and his 
courage, but distinguished by the most passionate 
and refined of human affections. He is here de- 
picted as cherishing a pure and almost ethereal 
lore for a most gentle girl; as protecting her 
amidst perils, watching over her with delicate ob- 
servance, and as only nurturing a wild fancy that 
she shall be united to him in the grave. He fol- 
lows her, however, to Venice, where, under the 
name of Oraonlo, he is adored by the populace as 
something more than mortal, wins her love, and 
lingers about her with a kind of desperate hope 
that he may yet be happy with her in spite of his 
destiny. At last he is forced to leave her on a 
sudden, and shortly after she is seized and taken 
to his castle, where she is attended with the most 
respectful care. After surprising perils and escapes, 
he is taken ; but she does not discover the identity 
'of Orlonio and the Bandit until he is led out to 
die. The disclosure breaks her bean, and she falls 
lifeless on the ground ; on which he only repeats 
the word M Dead 1" as he bends over her, and 
erecting himself, and folding his mantle about 
him, commands the officers of justice to “ Lead 
*>n.” Them is. something of extravagance in this 
story, but a very deep and solemn interest is ex- 
cited throughout its progress. We contemplate 
with mysterious awe a being who, while he lives in 
the sunniest region of life ? is yet fated to destruc- 
tion. The girl, too, whom his love Is destined to 
destroy, is an object of singular interest ; she it of 
mould so ethereal, and so light, and of spirit so An- 
gelical, that we almost expect her to melt into thin 
air. Our readers will perceive even from this brief 
sketch, that Giovanni Sbogarro is no ordinary ndvel. 
Jhe contrast of the ^hief characters, the links of 
late which connect them for ruin, and the Italian 
luxury which breathes about the scenes of their iU- 
fated passion, will secure for it a place among th* 
undying recollections of its readers. 

* Eccentricity, a Novel. By Mrs. Macnally, 
Daughter of the late Rev. Robert Edge- 
worth, of Lissard, Ireland, ll. is. boards. 

Hulme Abbey; a Novel. By Mrs. Layton, 
formerly Miss Plumptre. 3 vols. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Collection of the Charges, Opinions, 
and Sentences of General Courts Martial, .as 
published by authority; from the year 1795 
to the present time: to which are added, 
Introductory Observations respecting the 
power of the Crown over Officers and Per- 
sons officially connected with the Receipt 
and Distribution of Military Pay and Allow- 
ances. By Charles James, late Major of the 
Royal Artillery Drivers, svo. ll. 5s. boards. 

A Letter to the Free Burgesses of Ipswich, 
in Vindication of the Conduct of the Re- 


turning Officers, during the late Contest for 
Members to serve in Parliament for that 
Borough. 8 vo. is. sewed. 

Thoughts and Suggestions on the Educa- 
tion of the Peasantry of Ireland. 8vo. its. 
sewed. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romftly in 
the House of Commons. In 2 vols. 8yo. 
ll. fls. 

POETRY. 

The Brothers, a Monody ; and other 
Poems. By Charles A. Elton, author of 
a Translation of Hesiod and of “ Specimens 
of the Classic Poets. Foolscap 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

Were this little volume destitute of poetical 
merit, its occasion would exempt it from the as- 
perities of criticism. Its chief poem is commemo- 
rative of the promising virtues and untimely 
death of two sons of the author, who were swal- 
lowed up by the waves of the Bristol Channel in 
attempting to reach the shore from an islet by a 
passage fordable at low water. But it is evidently 
the work of a . gifted poet as well as of on agonised 
father. There is, indeed, no elaborate ornament 
— but the passion gushing from the author** heart, 
has taken the colours and the hues of those asso- 
ciations which a spirit accustomed to deep com- 
munion with nature cannot lose, even in its agony. 
The poem is, for the most part, a narrative of the 
awful catastrophe, broken. Indeed, ' by many 
intense recollections, and delayed by fond dal- 
lying with images consecrated by sorrow. A nob- 
bier or a purer memorial could not have been 
erected to those for whom be weeps. -The minor 
poems display singular purity of taste, and a mind 
enriched with those themes full of consolation, the 
gentlest influences of which, we trust, be will en- 
joy amidst his afflictions. 

Fancy’s Wreath, a Collection of V.QCfa t 
on various Subjects. By J. I*. Stevegufc. 
Foolscap 8 vo. 5s. boards. _ 

The Harp of the Desert ; containing the 
Battle of Algiers, with other pieces in Verse* 
By Ismael Fitzadam, formerly able Seaman 
on board the Frigate. 5s. 6d. 

Poems. By the Author of “ The Arab.” 
Is. 0(1. . V 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax, in Search 
of a Wife ; a Poem. No. I. joyal 8vou 
2s. ed. 

RELIGION AND MORAL*. 

A Word of Advice to the Curate of Frame, 
in a Letter from a Layman* 8vo. Is. Od. 
sewed. 

Remarks on the Necessity of conforming 
to Order, with respect to Clerical Vestments ; 
and on the present dilapidated State of many 
Country Churches. By a Graduate of Bad- 
liol College, Oxford. In Two Letters. 8vo. is. 

Family Prayers, for every Morning and 
Evening in the Week. By the Rev. James 
Roberts, Curate of -St. Michael’s, Derby, 
lemo. is. 6d. sheep. 

The Third Volume of a Summary. of the 
History of the English Church, and of the 
Sects which have departed fr^m , its , Com- 
munion ; with Answers to each Dissenting 
Body, relative to its pretended Grounds of 
Separation r By Johnson Grant. ,X?s* board*. 
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Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, 
adapted to the Use of the Poor Classes, and 
chieftjr designed for the Benefit of Schools 
and Families. By the Rev. James Slade, 
M. A. Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of 
Chester. 12010. 8s. 6d. boards. 

sermons. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional. By the Rev. W. Snowden, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Horbury, near Wakefield. 
8vo. pp. 304 . 

We have touch pleasure in recommending these 
plain, practical, unaffected discourses, the produc- 
tions of a genuine pastor, steadily directing his ex- 
ertions to the improvement of the heart, and ame- 
lioration of the habits and manners. Here we 
And no political harangues introduced by a scrip- 
tural quotation— no subtleties of controversy, nor 
parade of theological reading, calculated to asto- 
nish rather than edify the congregation ; but our 
duties to God and our nelgltbour explained and 
enforced. There is little refinement or elevation, 
but much earnestness in the author's style, and 
are consider It ort that account the more adapted 
to promote the great objects of his exhortations. 

TIIEOLOOY. 

The Apocryphal New Testament, being 
all the Gospels, Epistles, and other Pieces 
extant, attributed, in the first four centuries, 
to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and their Com- 
panions, and not included in the New Tes- 
tament by its Compilers. Translated from 
the original Tongues, and now first collect- 
ed into one volume. 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the 
Christian Religion, first written and deliver- 
ed to the Inmates of a Urge Public Asylum, 
and now published and addressed to the nu- 
merous Parties which agitate and divide this 
Empire. By Matthew Allen, E. M. R. M. 
S. E. Bee. author of u Outlines of a Course 
of Lectures on Chemical Philosophy," &c. 
0vo. o*. boards. 


Remarks on Dr. Hawker's Pamphlet on 
Sanctification, in five Letters to a Friend. 
By Samuel Turner, Preacher of the Gospel, 
at Sunderland, Durham, and at Helmsley- 
tflackmoor, Yorkshire. 8vo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh 5 in which 
the History and Improvements are brought 
down to the present time, and embellished 
with many new Views. i8mo. 5 s. boards, 
or 6s. bound. 

A Translation of the Charter granted to 
the City of Hereford by King William the 
Third, June 14 , 1697. 4 to. 3 s. sewed. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Stoke Newington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex ; containing an Account of . the 
Prebendal Manor, the Church, Charities, 
Schools, Meeting-houses, Bee. With Ap- 
pendices. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 
and other Engravings. Selected fiom au- 
thentic Sources. By William Robinson, 
Gent. F. S. A. author of the Histories of 
Tottenham, Edmonton, Bee. 8vo. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine. By John Dennis. Part I. folio, 16 s. 
and with proof impressions of the plates, 

1 1 . 4 s f The Views are selected by himself, 
and engraved in mezzotinto by C. Turner, 
W. Ward, A. E. and other eminent Artists, 
To be completed in Five Parts. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and -the southern 
Parts of Brazil, taken during a Residence of 
Ten Years in that Country, from 1808 to 
1818 , with an Appendix, describing the 
Signals by which Vessels enter the Port of 
Rio Grande do Sul ; together with numer- 
ous Tables of Commerce, and a Glossary of 
Tupi Words. By John Luccock. With two 
Maps and a Plan. 4 to. 2l. 12s. 6d. boards. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The Rev. Robert Maturin, author of 
u Bertram," Be c. has in the press a Poem, 
entitled The Universe. 

A Novel, called Scheming, will shortly 
appear, from the pen of a person of High 
Fashion. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Coxe has in pre- 
paration the Private and confidential Cor- 
respondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, during the Reign of King Wil- 
liam the Third, never before published, il- 
lustrated with Historical And Biographical 
Narratives from the Original Documents, in 
the possession of the Duchess of Buccleugh ; 
to be comprised in one quarto volume. 

The new satirical Novel, entitled Edin- 
burgh, by the facetious author of “ London, 
or a Month at Stevens’s," long since an- 
nounced and reported to be suppressed, will 
appear, we are informed, early in November. 

A Geographical Map of Scotland will 
shortly be published by Dr. Mac Culloch, 
who has also nearly completed an demen- 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 82 . 


tary work on Geology, and is engaged on a 
Description of Shetland, upon the same 
plan as his Description of the Western Isles 
of Scotland. 

The Rev. T. Clarke, author of “The 
Wandering Jew," has in the press a small 
work, intended to illustrate, in a pleasing 
story, the Principles of Political Economy, 
as they necessarily develope themselves in 
the institutions and expedients of domestic 
and foreign Policy, entitled “ The History of 
the Zodians, an ancient People, from the 
Foundation to the final Extinction of that 
Nation.” 

A new and improved edition of The Her- 
mit in London, is preparing for publication. 

The Family Cyclopaedia, an original woik 
by Mr. James Jennings, is in the press. 
It is designed to contain a concise Account 
of every thing most necessary and useful 
both in Science and in Art ; embracing the 
most recent Discoveries and Improvements 
in Agriculture, Chemistry,- Domestic Eco- 
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nom f. Gardening, PNW ( in, ^ Nineteenth Centwy, s vols. 

*ophy, &c. It will extend to about 1,100 A Journey round the Library of a Biblio- 
page? in oqtgvQ. , * w Ccn^eC ^w4»I^ffnh 

In November will be published, in inxpo- broncos concerning Hare and /YjJ^atyy 
rial quarto, Part I. of Illustrations of the Books. By Wm. Davis, Bookseller att- 
capital Operations of Surgery, Trephine, thor of the “ Olio of Bibliographical aad 
Hernia, Amputation, Aneurism, and Litho- Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda.** 
tomy. By Charles Bell. To be com- The Village of Marlendorpt, a Romance. 
)pletedtn Five Parts. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 3 toIs. 

Mr. J. Malison has in the press, an Ac- A Series of Sermons on the Contents and 
count of the most memorable Battles and Connexion of the Books of the Old and New 
Sieges since the Fall of Troy, with a View Testament. 

of their Consequences on the Moral Condi- Oliver Cromwell and His Times. - By 
tion of Mankind. Thomas Cromwell. 8vo. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, bart. will soon Desultory Thoughts in London, with 
publish, in an octavo volume, Illustrations other Poems, in l vol. i‘2mo. By Charles 
of Phrenology, with seventeen engravings. Lloyd, author of “ Nugae Canorae/* and 
Colonel David Stewart is printing in Translator of “ A1 fieri.** 
two octavo volumes, Historical Sketches of The Dark Secret : embellished Facts, col- 
the Highlands of Scotland, with Military lected from Letters lately found among the 
Annah of fhe Highland Regiments. Family Papers of the first Wife of the late 

G. L. Chesterton, Esq. late Captain M. Lr- — (formerly M. P. for G n), to 

and Judge Advocate of the British Legion whose Mother they were written. By A T. 4 
raised for the service of Venezuela, will soon Palmer* author of <* Authentic Memoirs 
publish a Narrative of his Voyage to South of the Life of John Sobioski, King of Po- 
America, with Observations on that Country, land/’ Sec* 

Dr. S. Hibbert is preparing Illustrations A detailed and embellished Prospectus of 
of the Geology, Antiquities, and Scenery of a new work, to be entitled Physiognomical 
the Shetland Islands, with a Geological Map Poi traits. This Prospectus will, contain 
and other engravings. Specimens of the Plates and Letter-press, 

- Another work, from the pen of the author and will exhibit the finest proof of British 
of “ Waverley,** Sec. is already announced, talent in the Line manner of Engraving 
under the title of u Kenilworth.** that this Country can produce. 

Preparing for Pu Miration. Anecdotes and Characters of the Hodse / 

Recollections of a Classical Tour made of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts 6 f 
during the Years 1818 and ig, in different Hanover and London* front the At* 4f S<*- 
parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. By P. Et tlement to the Youth of George this Thin* 5 
Laurent, esq. In 1 volume, 4to. illustrated including an Original Memoir of thebdee* 
with the Costumes of each Country. tress Sophia : and a. Journal, supposed to 

Transactions of the Associations of the have been written by the, unhappy Consort 
Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and of George the First, the Princess Sophia 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. Dorothea, during her Captivity. By John 
Volume the Third. Brown, author of u Northern Courts,” &c. 

The Works of Sir Rich ard Blackmore, Memoirs of celebrated Queens of all Ages, 
now first collected, with his Life, and Notes alphabetically arranged. 'By Mary HaY% 
by Mr. Chalmers, in Jo vols. 8 vo. author of “ Historical Dialogues/* Sec. One 

Remarks made during a Tour through the vol. nmo. 

United States of America, in the Years 1817 , The Practice of the Court of Insolvent 
1818, and 1810. By Wm. Tell Harris. Debtors, with Observations, on die late and 
. Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late present Acts of Parliament roepcctrag LttoA- 
of Norwich; by his Daughter : with a For- vency. By Richard Hatt, late. Agent, 
trait. *nd now Clerk, to oqf of .the Gentlemen 

A Scriptural View of True and False Reli- apppinted, in the above Court, 
gion. By the Rev. G. Scraggs. A History of the various Species of Palsy, 

Vindiciae Hebraic® — A Defence of the with the Mothod of Cure; being the first 
Hebrew Scriptures as a Vehicle of revealed part of the second volume of Dr. Cooke’s 
Religion ; occasioned by the recent Stric- Treatise on Nervous Diseases, 
tures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy; An Essay on the Medical! Application Of 
and in Confutation of his Attacks on all Electricity and Galvanism. By Mr. Price, 
preceding Translations, and on the esta- Surgeon and Electrician. < > 
blished Version in particular. By Hyman A Practical Treatise on the Nature, Af*. 
Hurwitz. nagement, and Improvement: oi.socte Ratal 

A Treatise of the Law of common Re- Objects and Scenes , as tend u> bCftut^(y ,and 
coveries, wherein the whole modern Theory embellish the Country Kpyidenfpe^ o^ f tjjf 
and Practice of Conveyancing, relating to higher Ranks, and tp inf rp^e that 
tliat Species of Assurance, is collected and nieuce, Comfort, and^Value, Joy Mr* Poy- 
systematically arranged. By a Gentleman tey, author of ‘'The pro&a'bVPlint’crand 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Forest Pruner." ‘vV'T 
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1 Tfirr gwfeefnN^tria! Mill 1 cbirtioue* th£ 
great^-we rtiay say, the exclusive 6l>- 
jefct of public attention . Sb completely, 
indeed, has it absorbed every other con- 
sideration, and pre-occupied almost every 
channel through which political intelli- 
gence finds its way to the world, that we 
scarcely seem to know there are trans*- 
actions occurring beyond our ownshores, 
to the issde of which our maritime and 
commercial interests may hereafter be 
deeply concerned. Even the national 
topic of conversation, that universal me- 
dium of discourse, the state of weather, 
has been superseded by her Majesty ; and 
now, when two friends meet in the 
street, instead of informing each other 
that it is a wet or a fine day — that the 
wind blows from the north or 90uth — 
the first question that is asked is, 44 Well, 
how' does the Queen gb on ?” 

In such a state of the public mind, 
k would be a vain endeavour to attempt 
to fix its attention upon any other sub- 
ject. Politicians, who, five months agb 
would have descanted for a good hour, 
by 44 Shrewsbury clock,” upon the re- 
volutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Sicily— now scarcely deign to be 
reminded that such events have occur- 
red. Half the dynasties of Europe might 
be overthrown, we verily believe, at this 
raortient, without exciting half that 
curiosity in the coffee-boa 9es of the me- 
tropolis which is called into existence 
by the second edition of the Courier; 
Containing the name of the last witness 
who had been examined at the bar of 
the House of Lords. The escape of 
Buonaparte from the Island of St. Helena 
would be listened to with less emotion, 
than a ! contradiction between Signor 
Sac chi, and Signor Carlo Forti ; and if 
the same personage were actually land- 
ed from a Gravesend passage-boat at 
Billingsgate, not half so many would 
crowd to see him, ais might be drawn 
together to witness an address going up 
to Brandenburgh House. In 9nort, the 
fever rages with a degree of intensity far 
surpassing any thing within our recol- 
lection. 

Nor are we surprised at it, for assur- 
edly no event of- equal magnitude has 
occurred in this country since the Revo- 
lution of 1688 . Every one now begins 
to see political consequences likely to 
result from this proceeding of no ordi- 
nary importance. Without meaning to 
express any opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of herMqjetty, till the whole 


case shall have been gon* through, it 
c&ntrot be denied that a Asperate ind 
criminal faction have contrived to iden- 
tify their cause with hers in a manner 
sufficiently alarming. The Queen may 
be unconscious of this connexion, aud 
we hope she is. She may not suspect 
the real tendency of the answers to acb 
dresses which are prepared for her; hut 
the country have a deep and solemn in- 
terest in not mistaking the true aspect 
of this tnomentou9 crisis.* Her name, 
her alleged wrongs, and her anticipated 
triumph, are made the hdlying points 
for every sect and denomination of the 
disaffected, who seem to have quenched 
all mutual animosities in the daring and 
guilty hope of convulsing the country, 
under the pretext of asserting her rights. 
Now, in tnts view of the question, we 
beg leave to say, thatrit is a matter of 
infinitely little importance whether he! 
Majesty shall be invested with all the 
privileges and authorities belonging t<5 
ner station and dignity as queen con-* 
sort,, compared with the gigantic ques- 
tion of whether England shall be plung- 
ed into civil war. It behoves those, 
therefore, who from the influence of 
property, of character, and of rank, 
must be considered as having the des* 
thiy of England in their hands, to con* 
eider well the aspect of the times. Let 
them beware how they embolden foci 
tion by timid or insincere councils. 
Let them firmly resolve to uphold the 
monarchy in this trying moment of itf 
existence. If justice demands a victim, 
let justice prevail, and the victim suffer. 
If, on the othei; hand, justice demands 
the triumph of innocence, let that 
triumph be complete, full, dnd un- 
equivocal. Above all things, a com- 
promise with the laws is most steadily 
to be avoided. Whenever the moment 
arrives, that the laws pronounce a sen- 
tence which the executive is unwilling, 
or unable (for they are synonymous) to* 
carry into effect, that moment they are 
struck with paralysis, and their decay 
is inevitable. This, then, is the duty 
which the people of England have to 
perform. They must be prepared to 
stand by the constitution, if perils should 
surround it. They must determine not 
to 9tand neuter, while the king, loftjs, 
and commons, are engaged in a fearful 
struggle with a spirit of insolent demo- 
cracy. The three estates of the realm 
are the depositories of its welfare and 
its glory. They must not be assailed with 
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impunity tfcew oanois* ba mtifttod ,. m 
even questioned, without danger* W * 
do not know, that any occasion, wiH arise 
for this severe exercise of patriotism * 
most devoutly we hope it will now But 
this we know * if the occasion do arise, 
the salvation of the country will depend 
upon the timely and determined resist- 
ance which shall be opposed to the 
march of pernicious innovation* 

In adverting to the ppticular topic 
out of which the preceding reflections 
have -arisen, we are necessarily restricted 
to a very few remarks* Any thing like an 
analysis of the proceedings before the 
House of Lords woukl be obviously im- 
possible, within the limits of this Digest* 
and comments upon those proceedings 
qouid scarcely be indulged without vio- 
lating that .perfect neutrality which we 
have hitherto observed. We wish to 
prejudge on neither side * and in order 
to do so, we must abstain from all ob- 
servation. 

It is necessary however, as mere 
matter of record, to state, that on the 
3d instant the House of Lords re-as- 
sembled, after an adjournment of three 
weeks, and her Majesty’s counsel en- 
tered upon the defence of their illus- 
trious client. Mr. Brougham made an 
elaborate speech, which lasted the better 
part of two days. He was followed to 
Mr. Williams, who confined himself 
chiefly to the leral points of the case, 
which he aigued with considerable abi- 
lity. They then proceeded to call their 
witnesses, among whom were the Karl 
of Guildford, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
his sister. Lord Landaft Sir W\ (jell, 
the Hon. Keppel Craven, (the last two 
are her Maie^ty’s chamberlains) and 
lieutenants rlynn and Hownaro* The 
nature and the value of the evidence 
they gave, we must leave to be deter- 
mined according to the judgment of 
those who have carefully perused it 
The defence lasted upwards of three 
weeks, and then followed the replies 
of the attorney and solicitor-general. 
There are yet to come the debates of 
the peers themselves, upon the se- 
cond reading of the bill, and upon 
its subsequent stages. These debates 
will not be among the least interesting 
of the proceedings * and we anticipate, 
in particular, from the Lord Chancellor, 
as luminous and masterly a display of 
forensic eloquence and acumen, as nas, 
perhaps, ever been exhibited. What 
course the discussions may take, we pre- 
sume not to hint at. 

It should be observed, that in the 


[N 


progress of ih« tk&see, her Majesty** 
counsel endeavoured to establish a 


of conspiracy on tbfe part of. the agents 
for the prosecution*; After a full and 
impartial investigation of the grounds 
upon which this charge was attempted 
to be brought forward, and after bear- 
ing the opinions of the judges upon se- 
veral most interesting questions of. law, 
as connected with it, the house finally 
determined upon a division, that the 
mode of proof offered by her Majesty's 
counsel was inadmissible; 

The House of Commons met, pur- 
suant to adjournment, on the 17th insfc. 
and again adjourned to the 23 d of next 
month, by which time it was thought 
the bill of pains and penalties would 
either have passed the Lords, or hare 
been rejected. The House, however, 
did not separate without a debase; which 
glanced at the meat question* and 
we are sorsy to add, that some of the 
members expressed themselves in lan- 
gurs more calculated to inflame miss 
chievous minds out of doom, than to 
persuade; temperate ones in. It is, per- 
haps, impossible to expect that on such 
a question there should not be found a 
ponstdemble portion < of acrimony, pre- 
judice, and misconception ; but wken 
that, acrimony inveighs only against the 
government, when that prejudice i is all 
on the side of popular delusion*. and 
when that misconception apparently par- 
takes more of wilfal.thanof venialervor, 
it is impossible not to lament tbatibsy 
ace found among our legislators. A 

Another topic which occupied tbf 
attention of the House during this its 
sitting of one evening, was the discovery 
of an alleged conspiracy— (conspaadfs 
are really veey fashionable things at pro* 
sent)— on the part, of certain presumed 
ministerial agents, to prodace a revolu- 
tion 1 Our readers may stare, but such 
was actually the conspiracy discovered 
by Mr. Joseph Hume, of rather wC be- 
lieve adopted ; for it was discovered by 
the radical attorney, Charles Pearson. 
The discovery, however, was improved 
upon by Mr. Hume. The plain facts 
of the case were these. 

A most atrocious and inflammatory 
hand-bill was circulated, purporting to 
issue from a committee in* London who 
are managing the shilling subscriptions 
for a service of plate to be presented to 
her Majesty. Proh fmdor J We unite 
these words with grief andohame. Mr. 
Pearson, who is one of the said com- 
mittee, traced these hand-bills to a uian 
of the name of Francklin^hor. FI etcher. 
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and it w*s aha mae*ted that ihe wa » m 
agent- of ministers, and noted under 
their instructions. It was not enough, 
however, that the particular hand-bill in 

S '* m wus presumed to be traced to 
er^ an^l through him to the mini- 
sters. It was immediately asserted that 
ail the seditious placards which have 
disgraced the metropolis during the last 
three or four years, emanated nrom the 
same source ; in fact, that those pla- 
cards, instead of being the work; as tney 
had hitherto been supposed to be, of 
the: radical incendiaries, were the off- 
spring- — Mhabile dicttx l — of ministers 
and their adherents! ! Gross as this ab- 
surdity is, it found believers among 
those who can believe any thing that 
tends to degrade the constituted autho- 
rities of the , country*. A warrant was 
issued for die apprehension of Franklin, 
and he was taken into custody; but it 
being on a Sunday, he was liberated by 
the chief police magistrate Sir Robert 
Bakery upon his (Francklin’s) promise 
that he would appear to answer the 
charge, next day 3 a promise, the fulfil- 
ment of which was guaranteed by a 
respectable individual of the name of 
Williams* In the interim, however, 
Francklin left London, and has not since 
been heard of, though a reward of lOOf. 
was immediately offered for his appre- 
hension, by the plate committee, and a 
father reward of 2}00/. has since been 
offered by government. It was sup- 
pored he had fled to the Continent, and 
Pearson, the radical attorney, accom- 
panied by Vickeiy, set off after him ; 
out, according to the latest accounts, the 
individual wnom they pursued, and 
whom they thought wasF rancklin, turns 
out not to be him; and it is now supposed 
that, instead of having left the country, 
he is still concealed in iu Here the 
matter rests for the present The ob- 
ject of Mr. Hume’s motion was to call 
ir Robert Baker to the bar of the House 
of Commons, to explain why he had 
permitted Francklin to go at large, with- 
out adequate bail. The House, how- 
ever, decided chat it could not yet in- 
terfere in a case which came more pro- 
perly within the jurisdiction of the re- 
gular judicial tribunals of the country. 

What mty be the precise issue of 
this business we know not; but we 
will venture to predict one thing, that 
whenever the case comes to be fairly 
and satisfactorily investigated, there 
will not be found a shadow of truth 
in the ridiculous assertion, that Franck- 
lin is an agent of Government, or 
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that mhriftters have* had any thing to 
do, either directly or indirectly. In the 
manufacture ef those infamous placards 
which have appeared during the last two 
dr three years. 

There remains only one other occur- 
rence of a domestic nature, during the 
month, which it will be necessary to 
mention. We allude to the trials of a 
man of the name of Davison, and of Mrs. 
Carlile (wife of the convicted blas- 
phemer), for the publication of sediti- 
ous and blasphemous writings. These 
trials took place on the £3d inst. at 
Guildhall, in the city of London ; and 
both the infamous delinquents were, 
found guilty. Had a similar verdict 
been returned in Hone’s case, our firm 
belief is, that we should never have 
heard of the tribe of blasphemous and 
seditious miscreants who have since 

r ng up. That man’s acquittal, and 
subsequent patronage which he ex- 
perienced, stimulated many a needy and 
profligate wretch to the same course of 
mfhmy. 

FORKIGV POLITICS. 

The south of Europe still continues 
the theatre of revolutionary agitation. 
Events in this quaner are still too young, 
to permit that we can Safely pronounce 
upon thebr future growth. They may 
degenerate into anarchy, or they may 
expand into constitutional vigour : our 
wishes are for the latter ; our fears for 
the former. Spain, indeed, seems likely 
to be an exception ; and we almost begin 
to think, that the liberty she has ac- 
quired was what she deserved. The 
Cortes conduct themselves temperately, 
and, in many respects, wisely. Various 
Questions ot domestic polity have been 
discussed, and amongst them, the li- 
berty of the press, and the trial by jury. 
Do we not live in strange times ? What 
would the most enlightened, the most 
prophetic statesman, have said, thirty 
years ago, had the thing been propounded 
to him, as a mere hypothesis, that Spain, 
in the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, would have a constitutional 
Monarch, a democratic army drawing 
the sword for freedom, a representative 
assembly, an unlicensed press, and the 
trial by jury ? Might he not have smiled 
at the vision, andyet forfeited no parti- 
cle of his reputation ? The latter pri- 
vileges, however, remain to be con- 
ferred. Hitherto, they have only been 
discussed ; but we doubt not they wjJJ 
shortly be decreed. 

Another important subi fi ^ht, 
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occtt] 4<4 the attention of the Cortes, if that age, 200 ducat*. Art. ICHh^fia^fw 
the inform of the monasteries* Ia the convent shall be founded, nor any novice 
sitting of the 21st ult. a discussion took proposed, nor any one admitted ho*i tbtf 
place upon the report of the Special time to take the monkish habit. Art 
Committee appointed to examine the 1 1th-— there shall not be more than one 
proposals of the deputy, Don Vincent con vent of the same order in each town 
Sancfco, with ^respect to it. The first (pueblo) and its district. Art, 8, Q r W f 
article of these proposals was as £61- II, extend to the convents and co*i mu- 
lows:- — nities of nuns ; and each of them- who 

“ ut. All the monasteries of the monkish shall become securalised shall receive an 
orders shall be suppressed, including those annual pension of 100 ducats, the same 
of thp Benedictine Cloister of Arragoo and as monks in the same circumstances. 
Catalonia, as also the convents and colleges In Portugal, the revolution has taken 
of the four military orders.” an auspicious turn ; so auspicious, that 

Signor Castrillo (Suffragan bishop) its complete success has been accom- 
said it was painful to approve of the opi- pliehed without the effusion of a single 
nion of the Committee, but he could not drop of blood. During two or three 
avoid doing so, because he knew the ad- weeks there seemed a probability that 
vantages which would result from it to a struggle would take place between 
the Spanish nation ; and 1 will shew, the Oporto constitutionalists and the 
he said, die reasons which induced the regency of Lisbon ; but, as the, troops 
Committee to propose this article: — 1st. from the former city approached the 
The enormous debt of fourteen thousand latter, so decided a disposition was ma- 
miIlions,with which the nation was bur- nifested, both by the soldiers and the 
thened. 2d. That the monks increase the people, to unite with them, that all 
number of consumers, and diminish that prospect of making a successful resist- 
of the productive population* to the great ancc vanished. It only remained there* 
injury of agriculture and industiy, and fiwre to propose an union', and by amicable 
consequently of the nation. 3d. That the co-operation to avert the mischiefs of civil 
monks, presuming on their privileges, contention. This resolution, however, 
esteem themselves free and indepen- was not taken, till the necessity for adopt- 
dent of the civil government, introduc- ing it became imperative. About four 
ing discord among them, of which even o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th uU. 
St. Bernard complained. He observed, some of the soldiers of the lGllun&iUryin- 
that in 1769# there were in Spaiu 6 1,327 formed their officers that they were going 
monks, 2,051 convents or monasteries to the Rocio square to proclaim the Con- 
— There was not the least doubt, he atitution, and if they did not find other 
said, that the monasteries much con- regiments inclined to follow their exam- 
tributed to the decline of the nation, by pie, they intended to march to meet 
the great property which they had ac- the Porto people. They supplied them- 
quired ana placed out of circulation ; selves with ball-cartridge, and marched 
and the nation was at liberty to determine to the square ; no sooner had they shout- 
whether those institutions should exist, ed Vim a Constituigao , than every sol- 
or not, in which case that property re- dier within hearing joined them, and aa 
turns to it, which property should be quick as possible every regiment in and 
employed for the benent of the poor, near the city ; and in less than four houra 
after providing for the support of the the regency was dismissed, each regiment, 
monks, in case some monasteries should newly organized, a Provisional Junta 
remain, which he thought would be appointed, St. George’s and Belem Cas- 
useful. After some farther debate, the ties taken possession of, all the vessels 
sitting broke up at eleven o’clock ; and in the river embargoed, every guard 
the debate being continued next day, the through the city relieved with Coosti- 
article was approved by 107 votes to 32. tutional troops, and die whole done 
The following articles up to the 19th without one angry word or the. smallest 
inclusive, were approved in the succeed- accident, although there were assembled 
ing sittings of the Cortes up to the 24th not less than 40,000 persons. . It really 
ult. The 4th article says, every monk appeared like enchantment; before day- 
ordained in saerto , who is not actually light every fort within 12 miles of the 
above fifteen years of age, shall receive city was taken possession of, and at 
annually 300 ducats ; those from fifty to day-light they all fired a salute of 
400 ducats; and those above sixty 21 guus each. Sunday ;the 17th was 
^ age, 600 ducats.” Art. 5th — appointed for all the troops \ fvokio- 
^ks shall receive 100, if teers, &c.) to fce a/r* de jwki w lap 
and all above upwards of 7000 troops appeared under 
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wm the concourse of 
spectator^, thatthey could not march 
round th£ square itv more than four 
fiWs, arid the Cavalry in single files. >Ne* 
▼er did the inhabitants of any place ex- 
press their joy Mid gratitude to the 
troops for Uieir patriotism more than 
the Lisbonians did. All the youth, 
beauty, and fashion of the city and its 
environs, appeared to have been assem- 
bled, and their shouts of 44 Viva a Coh- 
stitui$ao” were deafening. After the 
dismissal of the troops, persons of all 
descriptions were parading the streets 
in parties linked together, of from four 
to a dozen, singing patriotic hymns. 
The city was elegantly illuminated, and 
the bein of all the churches rang til) a 
late hour. The following arc the names 
of the Provisional Junta; perhaps some 
alteration may be made hereafter, but 
as it was only the work of three hours, 
the nomination may be considered a 
good one, viz. * Principal Freire, cousin 
fothe unfortunate Gomez Freire, execu- 
ted as a traitor; Count Sam pay o, Count 
Rezende, Count Penefiel, Lieutenant- 
general Mathia? Azedo, and Herman 
Brandcamp. 

The union of the two bodies — the 
Oporto Junta and the Lisbon Provi- 
sional Junta — being agreed upon on the 
28thr of September, general satisfaction 
Whs expressed at the event ; and the atri- 
val of the members of the Oporto Junta 
was expected in the capital with the ut- 
most impatience. Tne troops of the 
line, the militia, and a royal brigade of 
marines, having been drawn up from 
Arroios to the squares of Rocio and Ter- 
reiro de Papa, received their excellencies, 
who arrived at the palace of the Govern- 
ment about noon, in the magnificent 
equipages of the individuals of the capL 
tai. They were there received by tne 
President of the Government, and the 
other members of the provisional admi- 
nistration. The mutual cordiality and 
► striking conformity of views with which 
the two bodies declared that they would 
consult the interests of their country 
and the consolidation of the throne, filled 
all hearts With delight and confidence. 
Great crowds were assembled in the Ro- 
eio to witness the arrival of their excel* 
leneies ; and as soon as they appeared 
— not with the triumphal pomp of 
conquerors* but coverea with the glory 
of haring, restored liberty to their coun- 
try— the air resounded with the most 
joyful acclamations of the people and 
the troops— the multitude in the streets 
Mid in the hdnscr wared their handteer- 


tdiiefo^-ahd'thb hdta, displaying from 
the balconies all the richness 1 or theh 
dress and aftth^spleedbar of riihir beau- 
ty, heightened we general enthusiasm 
by the liveliest expression df their pa- 
triotic feelings. A discharge of cannon 
from the castle of St. George, which 
was answered by the fire of the fortresses 
and of the ships in the river, announced 
the arrival ot their excellencies; and 
when alt the members of the Govern- 
ment appeared at the balcony of the 
palace to receive the public applause, 
joy beamed in every eye, and every 
tongue was loud in expressions of satis- 
faction and hope. Vivas were pro- 
nounced to religion, to the King, to the 
dynasty of Braganza, to the Constitu* 
tion which the Cortes are about to 
form, to the governors of the kingdom, 
to the Portuguese army, and, in short, 
to every object of public satisfaction. 
At night, the theatres exhibited piedes 
in unison with the occasion ; the whole 
city was illuminated, the whole popula- 
tion was abroad, and triumphal arches, 
with emblematical figures, were erected 
at the entrance of some of the streets 
and squares. A proclamation was is- 
sued by the Provisional Government, 
expressive of its satisfaction at the state 
of public tranquillity on its union with 
the Oporto Provisional Junta. 44 The 
morning of the 1st of October,” it says, 
u will compose a memorable epoch in 
the history of Portugal; as it saw the 
mo9t cordial union of all parties in pro- 
moting the welfare of this nation, for- 
merly celebrated for its glorions deeds in 
aM parts of the world, but now more 
renowned for the firmness of its resolu- 
tion, and the calmness with which it 
has effected its political regeneration.” 

It now remains to be seen what course 
the incorporated Juntas will pursue, to- 
wards consolidating the liberty that has 
been proclaimed : it remains also to be 
seenv in what light these events will be 
regarded by the Court of Brazil, and 
whether the King of Portugal will con- 
tinue to reside in nis transatlantic domi* 
nion9. If he should, there is a great 
probability that he will lose his European 
ones ; for the cordial understanding that 
already prevails between the revolu- 
tionists of Spain and those of ‘Portugal, 
may perhaps lead to political changes in 
the latter country not easily to be re- 
called. Already an union between Spain 
and Portugal, of, more properly speak* 
ing, the annexation of the latter to the 
former, is talked of; and such a* project 
, e yr^Jc| find fott obstacles, it is thought. 
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if the King and his Court continue self- 
expatriated. 

We have still another revolution to 
mention — that of Naples. This one too, 
as far as Naples itself is concerned, has 
produced nothingsince our last to justify 
the rational alarms of those who look at 
revolutions, however produced, with 
suspicion and dismay. On the 2d in- 
stant, the opening of the Neapolitan 
Parliament took place. At ten o’clock 
in the morning on that day, the 
King entered the hall of the deputies, 
followed by the Ministers, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Presidents of 
the Courts. His Majesty having taken 
his seat on the throne, the President 
and the senior Secretary approached him, 
the former holding in nis hand the book 
of the Holy Evangelists, and the latter 
the formula of the oath. The King rose, 
and with a distinct voice swore fidelity 
to the Constitution. This grand na- 
tional act was followed by peals of ac- 
clamation ; on the subsiding of which, 
the President, S. Galdi, addressed his 
Majesty in an eloquent speech, contain- 
ing sentiments and reflections worthy of 
the occasion. He dwelt with forcible 
observations upon the wretched state to 
which ambition and misgovemment had 
reduced nations, before the experience 
of the real principles of social confe- 
deracy had been well understood. He 
described the evil consequences which 
resulted from the doctrines of those, who 
would attempt to remedy the existing 
evils under wnich declining empires la- 
boured, by the wild theories of the per- 
fectibility of human nature ; as well as 
the mischiefs that sprung from the op- 
posite prejudices of others, who attri- 
buted all the evils of society to philo- 
sophy, and, making war upon learned 
men and knowledge, hastened to throw 
themselves for protection upon barba- 
rism : thus, he observed, flourishing 
states sunk into ruin under the hands of 
the powerful and ambitious, while there 
remained yet the grand problem to be 
solved, of moderating the pride of nations 
in their grandeur ana prosperity, and of 
restoring those whose spirit had been 
broken by injustice and oppression ; but 
the hand of Providence (ne continued) 
could alone point out to people, in 
their dangerous career, the polar star 
which was to guide them in tnis ocean 
of calamities ; and this star of safety was 
a wise Constitution, the offspring of 
knowledge and experience. He then 
proceeded to describe the events which 
had led to the establishment of the Con- 


stitution, the ambhioti which had hum- 
bled the pride and resources of Spain, till 
its commerce was ruined, its colonies 
revolted, its vessels burnt, its army de- 
stroyed, and its King a prisoner, when 
all of a sudden, the voice of honour and 
religion called the Spaniards to arms, 
and, recovering their independence and 
their Cortes, they framed a Constitution 
which served iNaples for a model.— 
“ You,” said the President to the King, 
“ have sworn to this Constitution with 
tears of joy and love. The people hayc 
witnessed your emotion. The Heir Ap- 
parent has taken the same oath, and the 
descendant of the inheritors of the re- 
ligion of St. Louis, and of the civil vir- 
tues of Charles the Third, shall not have 
sworn in vain.” After eulogising the 
King and his family, the President went 
on to state, that the army would recover 
its ancient virtue, and the nation and 
monarchy would no longer compromise 
their glory in political transactions with 
foreigners. Science and the arts would 
again flourish on a soil consecrated by 
their former achievements, and great 
men and monuments of grandeur would 
renew the glories of the classic ages. 

The King in person replied to the 
President briefly, to signify nis assent to 
the principles and the wisWs which the 
Chamber expressed through its organ. 
The acclamations redoubled, and the 
formal speech of his Mgjesty was read 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Ca- 
labria. The speech contained senti- 
ments similar to those which the Pre- 
sident had expressed. He gave the full 
concurrence of the Royal will to all that 
had been done towards the salvation of 
the country, and entrusted to the hands 
of the Deputies the performance of 
what remained yet to be done, in the 
internal institutions, in commerce, the 
ecclesiastical affairs, and all the civil re- 
gulations, for the prosperity and conso- 
lidation of the kingdom of tho Two 
Sicilies. 

After this discourse, hh Royal High- 
ness the Vicar-General addressed a few 
words of thanks and congratulation to 
bis father and sovereign. At this ‘mo- 
ment the most moving spectacle of ge- 
neral joy took place— the spectators ex- 
pressed, in the most touching eloquence, 
their gratitude to the King, and their 
love for the Constitution. The enthu- 
siasm of the people was not to be de- 
scribed. When the emotion had some- 
what ceased, the President replied to the 

hall then resounded with cries of 
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FivfileMoij ,9L fterwards the General-in- 
CJiief,Pq>e approached the throne, and 
iq a short but emphatic speech, laid at 
the feet of his Sov ereign the command of 
that army with which he had achieved 
the deliverance of his country. His Ma- 
jesty replied, and expressed his acknow- 
ledgments for the gallant and patriotic 
services of the General. 

This scene, so morally splendid, con- 
cluded amid universaf rejoicings. The 
King traversed the streets on his return, 
while flowers- were showered on his 
Maj esly and Royal Party from the hands 
of the citizens of all ranks, who crowded 
the |>assages to the Palace gates, and 
surrounded their Sovereign with the 
finest of all protections, the affectionate 
homage of his people. 

The latest accounts from Sicily are 
favourable j inasmuch as they lead us 
to hefieve, that that island will achieve 


its independence without any farther 
effusion of blood. 

In France, an even* has taken place, 
which may perhaps have a decisive in- 
fluence in consoliaatingthe interests of 
the restored dynasty. The Duchess de 
Berri has given birth to a son, upon 
whom is conferred the title of the Duke 
de Bordeaux. Extraordinary pains were 
taken to establish the fact of this im- 
portant birth ; and, if we may believe 
the accounts in the French journals, 
the Duchess hetself, animated by a 
patriotic desire to leave no' possibility of 
doubt, submitted to proofs which must 
have been a severe trial to het delicacy 
as a female. Great rejoicings have en- 
sued, and splendid preparations are 
making, for celebrating the christening 
of this infant Prince, in a manner suit- 
able to the great destinies whieh pro- 
bably hang upon his existence. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tm seasonable weather hitherto experienced in the present quarter, has facili- 
tated the operations of husbandry ; yet the Wheat-seeding is less forward than 
might have been expected, considering that the injury sustained by the late-sown 
wheats of last Autumn is still fresh in our recollection : but the defalcation in the 
rbeelpta of the past year was to be supplied from the proceeds of the present — the 
threahing-inaohiRe has therefore put in requisition the whole disposable power of 
tfce favm<in men and horses; consequently the markets have been. overcharged 
with Grain, prices have fallen in proportion, and a larger quantity of Corn has 
necessarily been required to command a giten, earn of money: evil is thus accu- 
mulated upon evil, till the pressure is not only seriously felt in. its immediate 
effects, bat we fear it will be productive of even, worse consequences in the sequel. 

Although there has- been no want of sun, the first-sown W heats have made but 
liitle progress in vegetation, owing probably to the small quantity of moisture the 
soil has yet imbibedt „ . .. . 

The acreable quantity, and quality of bothWheat and Barley are found exceedingly 
var i able y the best and highly-cultivated soils having produced an immense bulk ot 
straw, and but litde grain, and that little of the worst description imaginable; and 
tbc inferior and less fertile lands, superior grain. and better cast -..thus there is a dis- 
proportion in the value (of Wheat more particularly) of from 50 to 05, and even 70 
per cent 1-HOaU, Beans, and Peas, are more uniform, and, goieraUy speaking, very 
mod »T um ips are. but little improved since our last. Artificial food will proba- 
bly be resorted to for grazing, particularly as Hay is plentiful, and not of the best 
quality, nod the inferior Barleys absolutely rejected by the maltster*— -Store Beasts 
are somewhat lower, and Sheep almost unsaleable.— Lean Pigs are in demand, as a 
medium through which the light-grained com may be converted into money : this 
^rill overstock the market with pork, and thus the end will be defeated iu the 
means.— The sets of Clover which appeared to have been injured by the lodged com 
have neatly improved since harvest ; and so few instances of entire failure haveoc- 
ettned, that the genecaf prospect may perhaps be considered a good one. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, October 20, 1820. 

The first, and the most remarkable thing to be reported on in the present paper, 
is the late extensive sale of Cotton at the India House ; no less than 53,000 bags : 
—of which from 8,000 to 10,000, says rumour, are bought for die purpose of expor- 
tation to China! The fact would exceed belief, were it not well authenticated, and 
were not the evolutions and involutions of commerce at this moment, completely 
out of what was formerly thought to be the common way. In effect, British inter- 
course with some countries is now carried-on on notions of speculadon, which 
will either meet and decidedly dismay rivals, or will envelope the speculators in 
inextricable perplexities. 

A quantity so considerable as above stated, brought forward in one sale, natu- 
rally attracted the notice of all parties concerned in this branch of business ; and 
to say truth, there was an unusual attendance of country buyers ; who, in conse- 
quence of the extensive catalogue, depended on a (to them) profitable abatement 
of price. The event, however, proved otherwise : for, except a few parcels of 
not prime goods, the article kept up its value ; and on the whole, may be said 
to have realized the general currency so very nearly as not to allow of any differ- 
ence worth stating. This will be very good news to many persons ; as well 
gproyirers abroad, as importers at home : — nevertheless, whether sales so exten- 
sive will prove generally favourable to their interests, is a problem which 
they will do well to consider* before they trust the solution to deep experiment. 
It will not be expected, that private contracts for Cotton should be very extensive, 
at this moment. Prime parcels, however, continue to find purchasers ; and the 
demand, though limited, is not despicable. At Liverpool, it has proved steady; 
and the prices have rather risen than fallen ; which leads to the inference, that 
the machinery is not inclined to stand still ; nor the manufacturers to remain 
idle. It is but justice to the ingenuity and skill of our countrymen to notice the 
variety and the excellence of the articles which issue from tneir looms ; accus- 
tomed as we are to the daily sight of them, they nevertheless excite our admira- 
tion, as to their quality : — tneir quantity excites our astonishment. 

We have watched the progress of the Corn Trade since the harvest, with some 
anxiety, for reasons not difficult to be guessed at. At present, it bears rather a cheer- 
ful aspect ; that is to say, the supply consists ot a better quality brought to 
market: the price varies a trifle in favour of the Agriculturist; and the number 
of buyers in attendance is considerable ; perhaps it is even more than could be 
expected. The natural cohseauence is, a fair demand ; and we hope that the 
market will continue that steady proportion between buyer and seller, as is at all* 
times the most satisfactory state of things, when it can be maintained. The 
prices have had the effect of again prohibiting Foreign grain, after an im- 
mense importation. The English supplies of oats andbarjey, have been lately 
very limited. 

Of our Colonial imports Rum has taken the most noticeable start. We have 
heretofore hinted at the probability that the very low prices of this article would 
eventually — perhaps, speedily — bring it into request in foreign parts, as well as 
increase its consumption at home. That hint appears about to be realised. 
The price has risen considerably : a more than usual number of speculators has 
come forward to put their good fortune and judgment to the test ; and their spe- 
culations have been more than usually extensive. The sorts most in favour were 
the strong qualities, the leading Jamaicas; and there is now so small a quantity 
of these left on hand, that the holders insist on an advance of price, with every 
prospect of obtaining it. It is thought, that not less than 2,000 puncheons have 
changed hands in the course of a single week. The inferior kinds have felt the 
benefit in part only — such as the low Jamaicas, and Leewards. 

It is understood that the vintage in France has not proved to be so favourable as 
had been expected: in consequence, Brandy has experienced a rise. And 
besides this, it sometimes happens that when one kind of spirit rises with any thing 
like effect, another kind feels an advantage, somewhat indirectly. It is nothing 
uncommon for speculators to direct their attention to what purchasers might in- 
cline to adopt as a substitute; and this is soon perceived by those who are so deeply 
interested as holders commonly are. This article may also stand in proof of the 
extensive sensibilities of commerce : it might be asked, IVhat is the weather in 
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France to us ? The answer may be heard veiy intelligibly in the present rise of 
Brandy ; and ultimately, no doubt, in that ot Claret, ana other French wines of 
good quality. 

Sugar has done nothing more than keep up its price, lately j and perhaps that 
was as much as could be expected. It is an article in which we must expect 
rivals ; and to feel from time to time the action of that rivalship. Refined goods 
have been steady ; but the prices may be quoted a shade lower ; with the exception 
of lumps, which have supported their value, and for which the request has rather 
increased than diminished. 

The Coffee sales are at this moment altogether languid ; of the public sales a 
considerable proportion has been taken in ; and only the superior kinds have 
maintained the currency of the market. It is, however, a pleasant recollection, 
that the British productions are the most favourably treated by the buyers ; and espe- 
cially the prime samples. These will find purchasers when the Foreign are scarcely 
looked at ; and if sometimes they suffer a depression, yet it never equals that whicfi 
befalls the growth of the colonies of other nations. 

The first importation of Spanish Fruit is now arrived, and has come to a fair 
market. The trade has taken off the whole at a stroke ; which is nothing un- 
common at this season of the year. Successive arrivals may be daily expected, and 
the usual regale at Christmas need not this year be despaired of. 

We reported in ourlast, that Hops were estimated at a very low amount of duly . 
opinion has once more changed, and from about 80, or 85,000/. the estimate has 
risen to 100, or 105,000/. This inclines us to hope, that although the quality of 
those hitherto brought is only among the middlings, yet that a short time may 
elicit better specimens than those wha have indulged their apprehensions would 
easily credit. 

Tne Provision trade is, at this moment, little other than expectation. It is 
well known, that money is extremely scarce in Ireland ; and that the supply of 
cattle is great, while the crops have been really fine — the farmer, therefore, is not 
only urged by necessity, but can afford to make a virtue of that necessity, and to 
sell at a very moderate rate. Certainly the late Government contract for beef and 
pork was taken at a very low rate ; but those who should know, are of opinion, 
that if things realize what is said, the holders of that contract will find it an ex- 
tremely profitable concern. The weather in its changes has had of late, as it 
always has, an influence on the home market; but the supply seems to be fully 
equal to the demand ; and, if we may judge from the number of cattle, &c. 
brought to Smithfield, there is no danger of starving for want of roast beef at 
Christmas. 

St. Petersburgh, 7-Iq Sept. 1820. — Refined sugars maintain their prices here, and also 
at Moscow; particularly English double loaves, which have a character above any 
goods manufactured either by our refiners in this city, or at Moscow. Indigo is a: pre- 
sent in no demand. Russian goods are slack. 

Malta , Sept. 13, lff20. — Coffee continues scarce, and in demand. Sugars accumulate ; 
a parcel of East India yellow has just been sold, at 28 for cash. For a cargo of white Brazils 
only 45 sc. is offered, which, however, would leave a profit on their cost. Indigo is still 
in demand, but two or three small parcels are on the road, and will cause some decline. Oil 
has varied very little ; but the crops in Barbary and Sicily are said to be bad, and specula- 
tors offfer 12 sc. for Sicilian. The prices of Currants will be above 105 per cwt. laid 
down in London. 

Naples , Oct. 3, 1820. — Our dealers are still at the Salerno fair: we understand that they 
have sold roost of the Colonial produce taken there ; which has occasioned some demand 
here. Coffee has certainly risen ; though there are no sales of consequence ; and good 
Berbice would command 80 ducats. Pepper is difficult of sale, and so arc all spices. 

Parliament opened on Sunday last ; but as yet no proceedings of consequence have 
taken place. Finance and modifying the constitution are likely to be the first measures 
that will occupy the members. We have no news from Palermo ; but the royal army was 
near it. Some reports mention much fighting, while others insist on an amicable arrange- 
ment being actually made. We cannot remain many days more without something 
positive. 
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BANKRUPTS, ; 

FROM SEPTEMBER 23 TO OCTOBER 24 , 1820 , INCLtJSlVfc. 

N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London, 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, ejeept otherwise expressed. 

The Solicitors* Names are between parentheses. 


ANDERSON, J. I.ondon, merchant. (Collin* 

Austin. T., J. Gregory, sind J. Hnnon, Bath, haberdasher** 
(Amory 

Avitoa, J. Bndghouse, Yorkshire, grocer. (Meadowcroft 
Biduuid. J. I). Cnatford, broad-cloth manafbctorer. 
(Blake s Stone, Tetbory 

Bid with, T. Hagglaswood, Stoteaden, Shropshire, farmer. 
(Griffith* j Woodward, Cleobury Mortimer, "Shrop- 
shire 

Bonaer, H. Bello Seurage-yard, Ladgate-hill, victualler. 
(Fisher 

Bother, W. Alderagmtc-Strcct, wholesale jeweller. (Towns- 

btnd 

Calvert, J. Iledden, Yorkshire, cotton -spinner. (Milne 
Castle^ jR- Friday-etroet, Cheaptide, warehouseman. 

Clarke, G. St. JohnVetreat, shoemaker. (Beetholme 
Clayton. P. Waterloo- place, Pall Mall, eadler. (Smith 
Cope, W. Chilltngtou, crate-maker. (Stocker and Co.i 
Lowe, Nantwich 

Em son, R. Leaden, Essex, brewer. (Wright 
Flegeben, J. G. jun. Wood -street, Chea pride, glass-dmler. 
(Pickering and Co. 

Field, J . Picket t-atreet. Strand, linen-draper. (Jones 
Forster, W. Strand, silversmith. (Popkin 
Gidley, E. Dovsr-s tract, Piccadilly, drese-mnkar. (Cfcwke 
and Co. 

Gilbert, M. and R., Tide* well, Derbyshire, linen-drapers. 
(Hard 

Griffiths. G. Cnrsitor-street, jeweller. (Poole 
Grumwell, F. jnn. Leeds, cheese monger. (Edmnnd* 

llanis, J., and C. Cooper, Bristol, wool and cloth-factor*. 
(Alexander and Co. 

Hart, G. Cheltenham, stone-mason. (Meredith 
Herbert, W'. Overbury, Worcestershire, farmer. (Cardala 
and Co. ; Parker and Smith, Worcester 
Houghton, G. Ilercules-buildings, Lambeth, carpenter. 
(Sabine 

Jeremr, C. Acre-laae, Chapbam, linen-draper. (Picker- 
ing and Co. 

Jones, I ., and E. Powell, Wrexham, trocars. (Long 
K os ter, T. Liverpool, inerchmut, (Lowe and Co. 

Latham, J. Abingdon, grocer. (Oshnldeston 
Lee, J. Uorslaydown-lanc, Southwark, lighterman. (Knight 
and Co. 

Leech, J., and J. Ilinchcli.Te, Catenton-street, wholesale 
hosier. (Harrison 

Leigh, R. Stanley, d< aler in ale and porter. (Trice & Co. 
Lovelock, Si. Bristol, baker. (Uourdillon and Co. 

Mardon, W. East Budlcigb, Devon. (Collett and Co. ; 
Turner, Exeter 

Marfitt, R. Pickering, currier. (Barber 
Marti u, T. Bristol, linen-draper. (Osbaldrcton 


Meakin, W. Eeclrshall, Staffordshire, grocer. (Wright 
Miller, G. Warting-street, carpet agent. (Tucket 
Morley, D. Cock* par-street, boot-maker. (Sorrell 
Morton, A. Io>wcr Thames-strect, flab-factor. (Flower 
Nation, J. Gosport, victualler. (Miachin ; T. A. Mindtia, 
Portae* 

Norris, C. and R., Bury, cotton-spinners. (Hurd 
Psrkes, W. Birmingham, Ihhe-dealcf. (Tomer and Co. 

Pa all, ll. Old Chsugc, carpenter. (W»lk* 

Payne, J., I). Reid, and T. Hall, Norwich, bombazCen-nlajUi- 
fbeturera. (Taylor and Co. 

Perkins, R. Lymington, Hants. gToeer. (Yoang 
Pitt, J. Cirencester, wool-stapler. (Thompson, jun. 
Portlock, R. Andover, coach-maker. (Robins 
Redhead, J. M. Rotherbithe, merchant. (Baker 
Reyuolds, W. lute of the ship Orient, master ma r i n e r . 
(Willis and Co. 

Roncb^J. ^Plymouth Dock, stationer. (Smith, Plymouth 

Sabine, H. Fenchurch-street, druggist. (Saxon 
Seaman, C., and G. Etheridge, Norwich, goldsmiths. 
(Ayton 

Shirley, R. Backlersbary, carpet-manafactarer. (Walker 
and Co. 

Small, W. ion. Lower East SxaithAeld, batcher. (Shpvo 
Smith, T.H. Chancery Uue, tailor. (fsnor 

Smith, J. jon. Ramsgate, carpenter. (Patten 
Smith, J.H. Bristol, auctioneer. (Pearson 
Smith, J. Balkmile, Yorkshire, flax-apiaaer. (R o s s -r 
Staanavd, W. Norwich, manufacturer. (Taylor and Co. ; 
Tuner, Exeter 

6 tick land, S. Rudleigh, Saltertom, Devon, dealer. (Col- 
lett and Co. 

Sutton, J. sen. Barlcston, Ixicestershire, batcher. (Cen- 
etnble ; Greenway, Attlebornagh-lmH, Warwick. 
Thomas, J., and J. Cabell, Oxford-* t reel, linen-drapers. 
(Ilarst 

Thompson, J. Norwich, merchant. (Saggers 
Thornton. 11 . Rood- l.xne, upholder. (Warraud 
Tunniclifre,G., and J. Tunnicline, Stone, grocers. (Wheeler 
Wei dir, J, and 8. Waldie, Dal stow, manufacturers. (Clen- 
nell ; Saul, Carlisle 


Waldie, J, and 8. Waldie, Dal stow, asawufactarars. (Clen- 
nell ; Saul, Carlisle 

Westron, M. Wellington, Somerset, mercer. (Bur-foot 
Willct. G. Oweo’s-row, Islington, picture- fra me- maker. 
(Tottie and Co. 

Willson, J. Swanton Morley, Norfolk, fanner. (Stocker 
mud Co. 

Winwick, J. Bathwick, Somerset, money-scrivener. (Ste- 
phen 

Woolcot, C. F. High Holborn, window-glass cotter. (II. 
H. Turner 

Youi*, T. Cheltenham, fishmonger. (Williams 


ABBOTT, T. Knaresborongh, Oct. l6 
Amhurst, S. Market-street, Westmin- 
ster, Nov. ll 

Alcock, E. Atherstone, Oct. 03 
Archer. T. Hertford, Oct. 31 
Ashford, C. 8. Harrow-road, Padding- 
ton, Nov. ll 

Bailey, J. Macclesfield, Nov. 13 
Barrett, T. Upper Gaorge-stroet, Mary 
le Bone, Nov. 4 
Bate, G. Bristol, Nov. 4 
Beylis, G. Stapleton, Gloucestershire, 
Oct. 09 

Bid well, J. G. Exeter, Oct. <28 
Binns, J. and J., Lone, Oct.oi 
Bla-ich, W. and J. Blanch, Bath.Nov. 1} 
Birth, EL Dyvr’s-buildiugs, Holborn, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 7 

Bolton, T. Worcester, Oct. 16 
Bowdler, W. Cbeapsidc, Not. <1 
Boyer, A., P. Hole, and R. Kaayon, 
Liverpool, Oct. 03 
Brattle, W. Rajraish, Kent, Oct. at 
Bromer, D. Tbrradnecdle-st. Nov. 11 
Brown, T. Strand, Oct. 10 
Browne, J. Charles-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Nov. 4 

Buchannan, W. Oxrnden-st. Nov. 18 
Barton, W. Cornhill, Nov. T 
Bntlon, W. sen. aud W. Button, jnn. 

Potcrnoster-row, Nov. 7 
Cawood, R. Armley, Yorkshire, Nov. 1 
Cecil, J. Birmingham, Oct. 30 
Clarke, D. T. Gerrard-strcet, Nov. 14 
Coates, J. Worcester, Oct. ax 
Colheck, T., W. Ellis, J. Wilks, sen., 
W. Holdsworth, and J. lioldsuorth, 
Fcwston, Yorkshire, Nuv. ai 


DIVIDENDS. 

Coleman, W. Gosport, Nov. 14 
Collent, R. Maidstone, Oct. 14 
Conev, R, Strand, Oct. »8 
Crickett, D. Haugbam. Kent, Oct. *3 
Crombie. R. Chelsea, Nov. 4 
Davies, R. New Bond-street, Nov. 18 
Dawson, J. New Windsor, Oct. 31 
Dewor, J. Stamford, Oct. 48 
Dixie, P. sen. P. Dixie, jun. J. Dixie, 
and B. Dixie, Fa!con-sq. Not. 11 
Edwards, W Dart ford. Dec. a 
Elgar, W. Maidstone, Nov. 11 
Ellis, W. Pewston, Yorkshire, Nov. 7 
Farish, W. Whitehaven, Oct. 05 
Farrant, W. Strand, Nov. 7 
Fawcett. W. Liverpool, Oct. 10 
Fish, J. Newcmsde-on-Tyne, Nov. « 
Foster, T. and E. S. Y aiding, Not. 11 
Fry. R. Lriccster-sqaire, Nov. ll 
Gallant, W. Leadcnhmll-market, Oct. 
>4.08 

Gardner, J. Newcastle - under - Larne, 
Oct. 04 

Gardiner, G. St. John’s-street, Nov. *5 
Gaudy, J. Liverpool, Oct. 18 
Gath, R. Bridge-road, Lambeth, Oct. 
lti, Dec. 9 

George, G. Gosport, Nov. 14 
Gibbs, G. Swanmore, Hants, Oct. 18 
Godden, J. F., and N. Wood, Gosport, 
Nov. 14 

Go w land, T. Great Winebsster-strcet, 
Nov. 4 

Greenwood, W. El wick, Yorkshire, 
Nor. 1 

Gribble, N., and M. Hellycr, East 
Storehouse, Devon, Nov. 6 
Grocott, J. T. Salford, Nov. 14 


Comm, J. Dockland Common, Buck- 
inghamshire, Oct. 14 
Hale, S. London Tsvem, Nov. 18 
Hancock. J. Rot herb ithe, Nov. 14 
Hanley, M. Mitre-coart, Oct. 04 
Harris, T. Hereford, Oct. 03 
Hawke, W. Laiucrton, Devon, Oct. 14 
Hayles, C. and J. N. Portsmouth, 
Nov. 14 

Hemming, J. Long-acre, Nor. 4 
Hindis, W. Leeds, Nov. 15 
Hirst, J. Tower-* troet. Oat . 00 
Homan, W. Barking. Oct. 01 
Hornby, J. Liverpool, Oct. 30 
Hoyles, T. Nottingham, Oct. 31 
Hargett, T. Bermondaey-st. Nov. «i 
Jackson, J. Dwwgate Wharf, and Jack- 
son, J. Ep pie ton, Oct.31 
Jackson, H. Mincing-lane, Nav.oB 
Johnson, D. Brown-street, Hanever-eq. 
Nov. 6 

Kelty, A. Pall Mall, Nor. 7 
Kemp, T. Knaresborongh, Nov. 14 
Kerr, H. and G. Sharp, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Oct. 04 
Kershaw. 8. Oldham, Nov. 8 
Kruse, A. Union-court. Broad-street, 
Nov. 11 

Law, C. Minoriea, Oct. 17 

Law, W. Coptbal Chambers, Nov. 0$ 

Lea, J. King-street, Cbeapsidc, Ort 47 , 

04 v 

Leigh, P. W incham, Cheshire, Oct. 17 
Leigh, J. P. Old City Chambers, Dec. 9 
Lewis, R. Treaanny, Montgomery- 
shire, Oct. 0|, Dec. 09 
Lewis, W'„ and J. A. Henderson, Little 
Towcr-strect, Nov. 7 
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Lloyd, T. Tibberton, Herefordshire, 
Nov. a 

Lacu, J. P. Birmingham. Oct. 00 
Lyons, L. Lower Shadwell, Oct. 00 
Maddy, H. t and J. T. Gough, Hereford, 
Nov. tl 

Manfrodi, J. S..T. Luff. and H. Hen* 
■bell, Norton nlgate, Nor. 4 
Mawson, G. Bradford, Yorkihire,Nov.l 
M'Neal, N. London, Nor. 4 
Mayor, C. Someroct-rtrcet, Portman- 
squarr, Nov. 14 

Mcacher, T. Newport Pngoeli, Oct. 03 
Miller, W. Mitre court, Fleet-street, 
Oct. 14 

Miller, K. Old Fish-street, Nov. 4 
Milloard, J. Reddiah, Oct. 08 
Minch! n, T. A., Vf. O. Carter, and A. 
Kelly, Oct. 00 

Neild, J. Midge-hill, Yorkshire, Nov. 3 
Newcomb, W7 Coventry, Oct. 03 
Perkins, J. Tiverton, Oct. 08 
Perkins, J. Coventry, Oct. 03 
Prichard, J.Church-lane, Whitechapel, 
Nov. 7 

Rains, J. S. Wanning Wall, Nov. 11 
Ramsay, J., and R. Forster, Old Broad 
street, Oct. ot 

Rood, E. and T. Baker, Great Russeli- 
atreet, Nov. 7 


Read, J. Gospel Oak, Staffordshire, 
Nov. l 

Reay, J. South Shield*, Nor. 7 
Richards, W. Penzance, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 17 

Richardson, J. Sloone-strect, Chelsea, 
Nov. 18 

Richmond, T. Bell-yard, Carey -street, 
Oct. 17 

Robb, W. S. Blackfriars-road, Nov. 41 
Robotham, T. Derby, Nor. 4 
Rutledge, F. W. Loess-street, Com- 
mercial-rood, Nov. 18 
Sanders, R. Worcester. Nov.o 
Scoles, C. Bensingtou, Oxfordshire, 

Scott, Portsasaotb, Nov. 14 
Seager, S. P. Maidstone. Nov. 11 
Sharland, G. South Mol ton, Oct. 17 
Shelby, G.M. Whitechapel, Nov. 4 
Smith, T. Chepstow, Oct. 46 
Smithson. R. Watley, Nov. 6 
Southee, J. Canterbury, Oct. 44 
Spencer, S. Peatoarille, Nov. 7 
Stain mars, T. t and W. 8. Button, Sud- 
bury, and T. Adkin, Cokheater, 
Oct. 46 

Stract, J. F. and W. Bucklersbury, 
Nov. 18 


Sykea, G.and J. Sykes, Carrier's Hall- 
court, Nov. 14 

Tatlock, J. Streatham, Nov. 14 
Terry, R. Holborn- bridge, Nov. 4 
Thoraley. 8. Levensbulme, Maachee* 
ter. and J. Bcckron, Oct. 40 
Thnrale, G. M. New Strcet-equare, 
Nov. 11 

Turnbull, J. It Co. Broad-street, City, 
Nov. 11 

Yeaning, W. Gutter-lane, Nov. 14 
Voyacy, J. S. Ratcli de-highway, Oct. 40 
Walmcaly, R., M. Turner, ana W. J. 

Turner, Baainghall-street, Oct. 14 
Warrington, N. Southwark, Nov. 7 
Webb, J. Wolverhampton, Oct. 40 
White, J. end W. French, Kenning too, 
Nov. 7 

Whitehead, J. Cateuton-atreet, City, 
Nov. 4 

Wilkinson, W., T. Grcenhaigh, andj. 

Wrigley, Clithcroe, Nov. 6 
Wood gate. W. F. Tonbridge, Nor. 11 
Wood, B. Na Thorough, Nov. 8 
Woods, S. Havantioe, Hants, Oct. iq 
Wright, S. White llorse-lane, White- 
chapel, Nov. 14 
Wye, G. W. London, Nov. 11 
Yates, J. E, Sberoditchy Nov. 7 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Sept, to the 24th Oct. 1820, inclusive. 
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U ft 
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o«i l 
i«84 l 
004 i 
cloj *| 

|<56* i 

eoji 
|66i i 
l«64 i 
!«oi 74 


Si c 

rJ 


674 4' 
674 4 
874 87 
8,-4 67 
674 87 
874 4j 
874 4 
,874 4 
874 4, 
|074 4 
874 4 
074 4 

07§ 4: 

074 4 


S-Z 


8 

c '3 

< 


102 $ 
>0 2$ 
10 2 $ 
10 2 $ 

102 $ 
I02] 
10*2^ 
102 $ 
1024 
103* 
103 1 
103f| 
1034 
1 03 S 
103$ 
103$ 
103$| 
103 1 

1 03 § 

1 03 J 

104 | 
|( )1 
104 
104J 

04$ 


17 nr 

17 w 


.2 O 

a. w 

6 o-l 


05$ 


05$ 

00 $ 


00 $ 


00 | 


■Ss 

CO 


.8 • 
a; 

1*5 g 

,8 


210 

210$ 


217$ 

217$ 218 
217$ 
218 $ 


2 1 9 $2 20$ 

220 $ 


73$ 


73 $ 

74$ 


74$ 


f-d 

* C 


21 pm, 
21 pm 
21 pm 

•20 pm 


ig pm 

1 1 9 pm 

19 pm 
I21 pm. 
•21 pm. 
•22 pm. 

24 pm. 

24 pm 

25 pm. 
25 pm 
25 pm. 
23 pm. 
•10 pm. 
|*25 pm. 

•20 pm 

|*20 pm 

20 pm 
1*20 pm 
20 pm 
25 pm 

120 pm 


ns 

3Q ^ 

• CL. 

X -3 

U c5 


4 5 pm. 

4 5 pm. 

5 3 pm. 

4 2 pm. 

2 pm. par. 
par. 2 pm. 
2 1 pm. 

2 pm. 

2 pm. 

4 pm. 

3 pm. 

0 pm. 

6 pm. 
0 pm. 

5 pm. 

5 pm. 
0 pm. 
0 pm. 
0 pm. 
0 pm. 

6 pm. 
0 pm. 
0 pm. 
6 pm. 
5 pm. 


Oct. 24 : — 3$ per Cent. Consols 75$ $ — Omnium 2$ dis. — Consols for Account <57| f. 


*,• All Exchequer Bills dated prior to April 1819, have been advertised to be paid off. 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical 'Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


Election of Lord Mayor. — The following of what marble they were made, and even, 
were the aldermen put in nomination as in some instances, the inscriptions, from the 
eligible for Jhe office of Lord Mayor of Lon- same cause, were almost illegible. Several 
don for the present year: Magnay, Blox- persons, however, are now employed in 
am, Heygate, Cox, Thorpe, and Roth- cleansing the interior. 

well. On the shew of hands, the majority Drury Lane Theatre. — A splendid colon- 
was in favour of Aldermen Thorp and Hey- nade is erecting in front of Drury-lane thc- 
gate. Messrs. Pearson and Webb then pro- atre. Frequent complaints having been 
posed Alderman Wood. The sense of the made of the inconvenience to which ladies 
meeting was again taken, and appeared to be and parties were subjected on a rainy evening, 
in favour of Aldermen Wood and Thorp, the manager, with a becoming spirit, has 
who were accordingly returned to the Court resolved to remedy the evil. The workmen 
of Aldermen. The Lord Mayor and Court are also busily occupied in making extensive 
then retired to the Council-chamber, and on improvements in the interior, 
their return the Common Serjeant stated the College qf Physicians. — At the Annual 
election to have fallen on AldermanTiioitPE. Election of Officers of the Royal College of 


Sheriffs of London. — On the occasion of 
•wearing in the new sheriffs on the day after 
Michaelmas-day, a dispute took place in 
court between the late sheriffs Rothwcll and 
Parkins, as to the regularity of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Collinridge as under-sheriff, in 
which Mr. Parkins declared he had never 
concurred. The affair remains, we believe, 
unsettled. A vote of censure has been pass- 
ed by the Court of Common Council on 
Sheriff Parkins, for inconsistent and unbe- 
coming behaviour. 

Late Courts at Westminster Hall. — It will 
be recollected, that in consequence of the 
preparations for the King's Coronation, the 
Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench, in 
Westminster Hall, were taken down to make 
room for that ceremony, and that a bill was 
subsequently introduced in parliament to 
enable the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench to hold sittings in other places than 
that of the “ Great Chamber in Westminster 
Hall.” It is, however, now ascertained, that 
although ti e sittings at Nisi Prius may be 
held elsewhere, tly: actual business of Term 
must, by old charter, be transacted in some 
chamber within the hall : in consequence 
of which, a new court must be erected : 
ordefs to that effect have been issued, and that 
it shall be begun immediately, that it may 
be in readiness to receive the judges on the 
0th inst., the Term commencing on tiiat 
day. 

St. Paul* s Cathedral. — The Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s have at length resolved that 
this splendid Metropolitan Church shall un- 
dergo a thorough repair. A number of the 
windows which were much dilapidated have 
been removed, and new ones substituted in 
.their place. To those who have not seen 
the interior, it would be utterly impossible to 
convey any idea of the miserable state in 
which it was kept. The beautiful monu- 
ments of Johnson, Howard, Sir W. Jones, 
Lord Hood, &c. were so completely covetpd 
with dust, as to render it difficult to judge 


Physicians, Sir Henry Halford, bart. was 
elected president; Dr. Powell, Dr. Cooke, 
Dr. Macmichacl, and Dr. Peter Mere La- 
tham, were elected censors; Dr. Currey, 
treasurer; Dr. Hue, registrar. Sir Henry 
Halford, bart.. Dr. Frampton, Dr. Nevimon, 
Dr. Hue, and Dr. Bright, were elected com- 
missioneis under the act for regulating mad- 
houses. Dr. Powell, secretary to the com- 
missioners. 

New Church at Chelsea. — Thursday, Oc- 
tober 19, the first stone of this intended 
church was laid by the Bishop of London, 
with the accustomed formalities. The Duke 
of Wellington was to have performed this 
ceremony ; but his Grace’s brother, the Rev. 
G. V. Wellesley, came forward and read a 
letter from the Duke, stating, that he was 
detained by his Majesty on some important 
business. 

Proposed Wool Fair at Uxbridge. — A very 
respectable meeting of the wool -growers in 
and about the neighbourhood of Uxbridge, 
was held on Thursday, the 12th Oct. at the 
King’s Arms Inn in that town, R. H. Cox, 
esq. in the chair ; at which meeting the con- 
sent of the lords in trmt of ‘the borough Was 
obtained for the establishment of a wool fair, 
to be held annually on the first Tuesday in 
August. 

St. Margaret's , Westminster . — In conse- 
quence of the promotion of the Rev. Mr. 
Stevens to the Deanery of Rochester, the 
valuable Lectureship of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, has become vacant. Three candi- 
dates have already offered themselves for the 
situation. 

Emigration. — A number of applications 
have recently been made at the office of the 
Colonial Department, respecting the inten- 
tion of Government to permit any settlers to 
go to the Cape of Good Hope on the terms 
prescribed by the Treasury, and stated in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. An answer has been sent 
to the applicants, stating that Government 
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has, for the present, relinquished any in- 
tention of complying farther with the terms 
formerly mentioned, as the number of per- 
sons applying has been more by far than the 
sum voted by Parliament will provide for. 
Government, at the same time, has no ob- 
jection to permit settlers to emigrate with 
their families to the Cape, provided they can 
cultivate the land; and the governor has the 
discretion of granting or refusing such quan- 
tity of land as he may think proper, 

Christ's Hospital. — The following whim- 
sical period commences an article in one of 
the Pbris journals : — 

“ II existe £ Londres, aux frais du gou- 
vemement, une 6cole d’arts et metiers, que 
l’on nommc Blue Coot , d’od sont sortis des 
hommes du premier mdrite.” 

Who could suppose that this oddly spelt 
government institution, which sends out men 
of the highest abilities in the arts , is Christ's 
Hospital, or the Blue Coat School ? 

NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C. 

The Rev. W. Carey, D.D. is elected Bi- 
shop of Exeter, in the room of Dr. Pelham, 
translated to the See of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Rd. Stevens, Rector of St. James 
Garlick-hithe, and Lecturer of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, is appointed to the Deanery of 
Rochester. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodgson is appointed Re- 
gius Professor of Divjnity, in the University 
of Oxford. 

S. Y. Benton, Esq. Attorney-General for 
the county Palatine of Chester, is appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in the room of Sir W. D. Evans, the new 
Recorder of Bombay. 

The King has been pleased to approve of 
M. Fou trier de Serre, as Vice-Consul for his 
Most Christian Majesty at Hull. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart, was, on the 10th 
of October, sworn of his Majesty's most 
honourable Privy Council, and took his seat 
accordingly. 

NEW MEMBERS OP PARLIAMENT. 

County of Kilkenny. — The Hon. Charles 
Harward Butler. 

County of Aberdeen. — The Hon. W. Gor- 
don, of Minnies. 

Birffa.] The lady of R. Bernal, esq. M.P. 
of a daughter — In Bemard-street, Russell- 
square, Mrs. Wm. Bromley, of a son — The 
lady of John Beuthin, esq. of Goewell-street- 
road, of a son — In Chesterfield-street, May- 
fair, the lady of Joseph Bastard, esq. M.P. of 
a son — In Cadogan-place, Mis. Thomas 
Broadwood, of a son — In Brompton-crescent, 
Mm H. Chesmer, of a daughter — At Cul- 
lamVgrove, Southgate, the lady of William 
Curtis, esq. of a son — At Bromley, the lady 
of Thomas Dnne, esq. of a daughter — In 
Southampton-place, Euston-square, the lady 
of John French, esq. of a son — The lady of 
J. F. Forster, esq. of Bemard-street, Ru9- 
aeU-squatc, of a son — In Tavistock-place, 
Runsch square, Mrs.Tho. Gibbes,of a daugh- 


ter— In the Commercial-road, Mrs. Robert 
Hutchinson, of a son — In Great Rustell- 
street, Mrs. Wm. Hussey, of a son — Mrs. 
Kew, New Palace-yard, of a son — In Tavis- 
tock -square, the lady of T. G. Lambert, esq. 
of a daughter — At Acton, the lady of An- 
drew Loughnan, of a daughter — At Drayton- 
green, the lady of Edward Morse, esq. of a 
daughter — At T urnham-green-terrace, the 
lady of J. F. Monkhouse, of a son and heir 
— The lady of Sir Richard M*Pherson, bart, 
of a daughter — In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, the lady of James Macdonald, esq. 
of a son — In Old Broad-street, the lady of 
John M‘Rae, esq. of a son — In Cadogan- 
place, Mrs. B. Martindale, of a son — la 
Wimpole-street, the lady of Capt. Patterson, 
of the Hon. Company’s ship Canning, of a 
son — In St. James's-place, the lady of J. 
Rose, esq. of a son — In Grafton-^trcet, Lady 
Ridley, of a daughter — At the house of her 
father, Col. Caldwell, in Montague- square, 
the lady of Edward Richard Sulivan, of a 
daughter — In Tavistock-place, the lady of 
John Smith, esq. of a son — At Highbnry- 
terrace, the ladv of Edward Wigan, esq. of a 
daughter — In Woburn-place, the lady of 
Thos. Wyatt, esq. of a daughter — In Upper 
Seymour-street, Lady Anne Wilbraham, of 
a son. 

Married.] At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, J. L. 
Atkinson, esq. of Chiswel 1-street, to Miss 
Maria Green, of Chelsea — At St. Andrew's, 
HolbOm, F. G. Aubin, esq. to Miss Paul — 
At St. George’s, Queen-square, S. Babbing- 
ton, esq. of New Millman-street, to Miss 
Martha Dickinson, of New North-street, Red 
Lion-square — At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. George Gibson, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
to Miss Poingdestre, of Upper Guildford- 
street — At Kensington, John Greenwood, esq. 
of Halstead, to Miss Yeldham, of Kensington 
— At Chelsea, 8. Hawes, jun. esq. of Rus- 
sell-squarc, to Miss Brunei, of Chelsea — At 
Mary-le-bone new church, Capt. L. Macken- 
zie, Royal Scots, to Miss Bancroft — At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Chas. Piches, esq. 
of the Royal Scots, to Miss Elizabeth Cheeke, 
of Hackney — At St James’s church, G. W. 
Rowley, esq. to Miss Maine — At St. Geoige's, 
Hanover-square, Robt. Sayer, esq. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Miss Frances Erring- 
ton, of Cotton-hall, Staffordshire — At the 
new church, St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Scobell, to Miss Ann Chessall, of Nor- 
folk-street — At Islington, M. Schmack, esq. 
to Miss Fait, of the same place — Fletcher 
Wilson, esq. of Wansford-court, to Miss 
Morley, of Walthamstow. 

Died.] In Grosvenor-place, Miss Cathe- 
rine Anstruther, daughter of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Anstruther of Fifeshire, N.B —At Kent- 
ish Town, John Bailey, esq. 83 — Mrs. Brown, 
Grove-street, Camden Town — Mrs. Barker, 
of Henri etta-street, Co vent-garden— Mr. Ro- 
bert Bruce, of Thaives-inn, 72 — At Hen- 
don, John Beck, esq. — At Hammersmith, 
Charles Cow per, esq. of the Albany— 
In Cadogan-place, W. S. Cooper, esq. — 
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In York-placc, Miss Douglas — Mr. Dakin, 
of FrkUy-street — In Lansd own-place, Wm. 
fbrsyth, esq. of Montreal, in Canada, 23 — 
At Stoke Newington, the Rev. John Farrar, 
M.A. 62 — In Gloucester-place, Sarah, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Glover, of Ilford — 
If r. Robert Hewitt, of theMiddleTemple and 
Walworth — Mrs. Hawes, of Charterhouse- 
square — Mr. Holland, of the Salopian coffee- 
bonne, Chariug-cross — In Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square, Mr. Hughes — In Red Lion- 
square, Mrs. Humphreys — David Lance, esq. 
South villa, Regent’s-park — In Manchester- 
street, H. Lidgbird, esq. 76 — In Golden-sq. 
Mrs. M‘Gregor, 83 — At Hoinsey, Wm. Nan- 
son, esq. 16 — In Caroline-street, Brunswick- 
square, Henry Ogilvie, esq. late of Madeira 
— Thomas Pan tin, esq. West Smithfield, 59 
— Mr. Portal, of Great St. Helen’s, fli — In 
Sloane- street, Major Seymour, late of 56th 
regiment — At Old Ford, Mr. Richard Tyler, 
65 — John Fumell Tuffen, esq. of Park-lane 
— In Tavistock-square, Mr. Warren, 75 — In 
Burton-cresccnt, Wm. Wheeler, esq. 70. 


consistency of eoiuMt m Ml the WMoat of 
life ; of great ' gent len ess of maanora, dis- 
ciplined and improved* ty many Christian 
graces. Few men enjoyed better opportuni- 
ties, and none were more industrious* to 
rescue useful talent from the shade of indi- 
gence, and to assist its meritorious progress 
in the world. His loss is severely felt by 
his family, and scarcely less so by an- ex- 
tensive circle of old and ' attached frfeftds; 
some of whom have witnessed his fiprigbt 
and honourable principles, and duly ap- 
preciated their value, through all the trans- 
actions of his life. — His remains wens' de*- 

S >sited in the family vault at Milton Bryant. 

11 this solemn occasion the impressive looks 
of the humble cottagers, accompanied with 
many tears, and indeed those of ^'descrip- 
tions of people, assembled from Milton and 
the neighbouring parishes, gave interewmg 
proofs, that the unassuming benevolence of 
this good man and truly pious Christian, 
had long maintained a powerful ascendancy 
over the best affections of their hearts. 


JOHN HATSELL, ESQ. JAMES FERGUSON, ESQ. 


Died, Oct. 15. at Marden Park, near God- 
stone, Surrey, in his 67th year, John Hatsell, 
Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons, a 
gentleman of distinguished abilities and strict 
integrity. Mr. Hatsell sat at the table of the 
House of Commons, as Clerk Assistant, at 
the close of the reign of George II., and suc- 
ceeded to the office of Chief Clerk in 1768. 
He retired from active service in the year 
17 07 ; and, from that time, shared the profits 
of his lucrative office with Mr. Ley, and sub- 
sequently with Mr. Dyson. Mr. Hatsell 
was educated at Cambridge, and did not 
forget in old age the use and enjoyment of 
the classical acquirements of early youth. 
He enjoyed his faculties, and a comfortable 
state of health, to the la9t. After having 
read prayers to his family (as was his usual 
custom) on Saturday evening, he was seized 
in the night by an apoplectic affection, which 
terminated his life at three o'clock in the 
rooming of Sunday. His volumes of “ Pre- 
cedents of Proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons ” are well known, and the work will 
long survive him as the text-book resorted to 
in all cases of difficulty. 

SIR HUGH INGLIS, BART. 

Died, Aug. 21, athis house in Queen Anne- 
stieet, London, Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart, of 
Milton Bryant, Bedfordshire, in the 77 th 
year of his age. He went to the East Indies 
m 1762, and returned in 1775. Having 
been chosen a Director of the East India 
Company in 1784, he served deputy-chair- 
man in 1796-7, and chairman in 1797-8; 
again deputy-chairman in 1799-1800, and 
chairman in isoo-1801 ; and was appointed 
Colonel of the 2d regiment of Royal East 
India Volunteers. In June 1801, he was 
created a Baronet ; and in 1802, was elected 
M.P. for Ashburton. Sir Hugh Inglis was a 
man of singular excellence, and of uniform 


Died, Sep. 6, in St. James’s Plaoe, James 
Ferguson, Esq. of Pitfour, M.P. for Aber- 
deenshire, in his 85th year. He had been 
engaged in writing his letters, as usual, till 
within a few minutes of his death, which 
was instantaneous, and without a struggle. 

It was caused by apoplexy.— Mr. Ferguson, 
though the steady snpponer of Administia- 1 
tion, was most independent ip his principle*. 
Through the whole course of his Parliamen- 
tary service, he never solicited from Minis- 
ters, nor received, either for himself or for 
any of his relations, the most trifling favour. 

He was an excellent landlord. For forty 
years he never moved a tenant nor raised a 
rent. His great anxiety was to improve the 
state of the country in his neighbourhood ; v 
and he spared no expense in this patriotic 
labour. He cut a canal, eight mdes in 
length, for the benefit of his tenants ; and 
he left that a garden, which, when be came 
to his estate, was almost a desert. 

PHILIP CIPRIANI, ESQ. 

Died, Sep. 17, in Harley-street, Philip Ci- 
priani, Esq. one of the Chief Clerks in the 
Treasury. He was the eldest son of tbe cele- 
brated Artist, whose works are characterised 
by grace, elegance, and beauty. They were the 
favourite subjects for the graver of bis friend 
Bartolozzi, who derived a great share of bis 
well-merited estimation from tbe admirable 
skill with which be copied the beautiful 
originals. The gentleman who has just paid 
the awful debt off nature possessed an herc- 
ditaiy taste for tbe fine aits, as well as for 
musical excellence. He was a skilful per- 
former on the flute, and his private ooncerts 
were admirable treats for his friends. But he 
was better characterized by worth, know- 
ledge, and good sense, than by accomplish- 
ments. His manners were kind, conciliat- 
ing, and marked by an easy and unaffected 
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frankness. Hb health had long been de- 
clining and he was subject to the goat, 
which debilitated his frame, and at length 
brought him to the grave, though not far 
beyond the meridian of life. 

THOMAS HARRIS, ESQ. 

This highly esteemed and universally re- 
spected gentleman closed his mortar career 
oa Sunday night, October 1, at his cottage 
at Wimbledon. His age was far advanced ; 
it was that of our late lamented Sovereign ; 
—nor 'has he long survived his venerated 
Monarch, who, for so long a series of years, 
was hb most gracious patron and kindest 
supporter. For mpre than half a century 
Mr. Harris most honourably filled the ardu- 
ous situation of chief proprietor and manager 
of Govern Garden Theatre : when, some years 
ago, hb corporeal powers sunk under the 
exertion, still no disease could reach his 
mtarf, which, to the last, retained all its 
active energy. At that period he assigned 
over all his theatrical property to his son, 
Mr. Henry Harris ; and the chief solace and 
enjoyment of his declining years, has been to 
guide by his experience, and assist by his 
advice, his son, in the exercise of the difficult 
duties of theatrical management. Few pos- 
sessed so many qualifications as Mr. Harris 
for this office. His manners were those of a 
polished gentleman — his temper was firm, 
yet mild and conciliatory — his principles 
steady, and fakhful to his engagements — his 
dramatic taste and judgment pure and cor- 
rect, as those numerous highly-talented dra- 
matists and performers can testify, who have 
received the advantage of his critical remarks 
and suggestions. This record of his death 
we consider due to his memory, as one of 
those public characters who adorn any age 
or any country. 

WILLIAM FIELDINO, ESQ. 

This respectable Magistrate died on Sun- 
day, October 1, at his house in Queen- 
square. He was the resident magistrate of 
Queen-square Police-office, and had been in 
the commission twelve years. He had pre- 
viously practised at the bar. He long la- 
boured under severe attacks of palsy and 
gout, together with palpitations of the heart ; 
and when it is recollected that more than 
forty years ago a paralytic stroke deprived 
him of the use of nearly one side, it is mat- 
ter of some surprise that he should have sur- 
vived to so advanced an age as 73 years. It 
was erroneously stated in some of the papers 
that he died of the dropsy, and was so years 
of age. He departed this life, without appa- 
rent pain, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. l, 
and without a struggle ; and that firm belief 
in the Christian dispensation, which had 
given an elevation to his mind in his progress 
, through this world, imparted increased com- 
fort and confidence to him in his latter 
days. He was the son of the celebrated and 
original writer and novelist, Henry Fielding ; 


and in genius, imagination, and wit, he was 
the worthy descendant of such a sire. He 
was allowed, by those who knew him most, 
to have been one of the best conversational 
men of his time ; and amongst those who 
were wont to honour his table was the ad- 
mirable Sir W. Grant, the late Master of the 
'Rolls, and with whom he used to travel the 
circuit. 

The remains of this excellent magistrate, 
and sound lover of the constitution — of him 
who years ago dreaded the troubles and divi- 
sions that would be produced by “ Refor- 
mers 1 ’ — were on Monday consigned to the 
grave in St. Margaret’s church-yard; and 
while every honest heart must deplore the 
loss of such a magistrate at such a time, it 
occasions an additional pang to leam that he 
has left his widow and a son totally unpro- 
vided for. Mrs. F., who had watched over 
her now departed husband with the utmost 
tenderness for upwards of 30 years, had four 
children, but two were still-born. The son 
and the widow are now exposed to the con- 
sequences of a want of worldly prudence, 
and of constant and severe indisposition, 
which characterized so considerable a por- 
tion of the life of their late support. The 
funeral was plain and neat : a hearse and four 
followed by two mourning coaches and pairs. 
The coffin was attended by several of the 
officers, by pages with wands, &c. ; and it 
was followed by Mr. Fielding’s son and ne- 
phew ; by Mr. Markland and Mr. Vincent, 
magistrates, &c. ; the procession being dosed 
by the clerks of the office, all in deep mourn- 
ing. The crowd collected arouqd the grave 
was very considerable. 

R. A. NELSON, ESQ. 

The worthy secretary to the Navy Board 
died on the loth September. There never 
was a more zealous and upright servant of 
his king and country, and of that service 
upon which the security of the throne and 
the grandeur of the country rest, than Mr. 
Nelson. In him every man in the navy, 
whose situation, or the aeddents of whose 
life, might reduce him to need assistance, 
has lost a friend. No station connected with 
that service was below his attention ; and the 
motives for kindness were bat increased by 
the distress of the object. It was on Sunday, 
the 1 7 th of last month, that he fell down 
suddenly in a fit of apoplexy, at North- 
Comer, Plymouth Dock, where he was on 
a visit : he was immediately conveyed to a 
small house on the quay. Medical aid was 
no less instantly applied, but in vain ; he 
lingered till Tuesday, the lQth — not uncon- 
scious, it is hoped, of the sympathy and 
attentions of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, but without the power of returning 
them thanks. He then expired at 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon, without a sigh or groan. 
Mr. Nelson had been in the Navy-office 
nearly 36 years, during 34 of which he had 
filled the station of secretary. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Birth .] At Luton Park. Lady James Stuart, of 
a daughter. 

Married.} At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. William 
Rose, to Miss Jane Belton, of Welford, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Died.] At Tilbrook, Mr. William Brown, 54. 

BERKSHIRE. 

A plan Is in contemplation for enlarging the 
market-place at Newbury, by taking down the 
Pigeons public-house, part of the butcher’s mar- 
ket, and the building formerly used as a pr*wn. 

An extraordinary meteor was seen on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of last month at Reading, from 
about four o'clock till six. It appeared, at first, 
like a pointed star, rather larger than a crown- 
piece, and continued so for an hour and a half, 
seeming stationary over Forbury Hill, when it shot 
to the southward, after which it gradually passed 
to northward, diminishing in size, till it was seen 
no more. — About half an hour before this phe- 
nomenon, at nearly half-past three, three very 
brilliant meteors were seen together exactly over 
the Forbury, producing an exceeding great light. 

Married .] In London, Mr. George Doe, of New- 
bury, to Miss Weaver, of London — At Marls ton 
chapel, B. Bunbury, esq. of M&rlston House, to 
Mrs. E. Taubman, widow of Col. Taubman. 

Died.] In Reading, John Wilmshurst, esq. 69 — 
At Coley Cottage, Elizabeth, wife of John Dutton, 
esq. — At Newbury, Mrs. Julian, 88 — On his way to 
Bath, the Hon. Dudley Carleton, 30, son of the late 
Lord Dorchester. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A heavy storm of thunder and lightning passed 
over Aylesbury and its neighbourhood, on tire 23d 
September, about noon. At Stone, a village about 
threw miles distant, a Ore-ball fell upon the pre- 
mises of Mr. Charles Monk ; and a bam, in which 
were some men thrashing, and the ricks in the ad- 
joining yard, were in flames in anirwt&nt. A very 
small part of the bay and corn, could be saved; 
the barn and the agricultural implements were 
totally destroyed. 

Married.] Henry Lucas, esq. of Newport Pag- 
nell, to Miss Eliza Ann Smith, of Surrey-square, 
London — At Bourton, near Buckingham, Mr. 
Philip Lord Box, to Iffrs. Jane Lord, of Ensham. 

Died.] At Great Marlow, Mr. John Rolls, 09 — 
At Winslow, Edmund Cox, esq. late of Bunhill- 
row, London — At Ravens tone, Mr*. Godfrey, 57, 
relict of Mr. William Godfrey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Birth.] At Bourn Hall, the Countess De la War r, 
of a son. 

Married .] At Haddenham, Rev. Folliott Sand- 
ford, M.A., to Anne, daughter of Rev. David Wray, 
and widow of Rev. John Rose, late rector of Lyming- 
ton, Somersetshire — At Balsham, James Taylor 
Haylock, esq. to Martha Caabourne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward Haylock, esq. of West W ratting. 

Died.] At Arrington, Mr. Haydon, a respectable 

farmer — At Peas-hill, Mrs. Alice Gill am, 70 At 

Triplow, Mr. Ellis, jun. 25— -At Coveney, sear Ely, 
Mr. William Knights, 5ft. 


CHESHIRE. 

Births.] At Chester, the lady of Rev. f. Cassou, 
of a daughter — At the rectory-house of Hawarden 
Peculiar, near Chester, Lady Charlotte Neville, of 
a daughter — At Down Hill, the seat of Sir Harvey 
Bruce, bart. the lady of James Bruce, esq. of a«on 
At Chorlton House, the lady of J. Stanton, esq. of 
a son. 

Married.] At Davenham, Mr. Taylor, of Liver- 
pool, merchant, to Miss Marshall, daughter of Wm. 
Marshall, esq. of Winsford Lodge — At Frodsham, 
Edward Pemberton, of Warrington, esq. to Mary, 
second daughter of the late George Whitley, esq. of 
Norley Hall — At Everton, Rev. Thomas Key worth, 
of Runcorn, to Miss Murrell, niece of the late Lady 
Barrington, of Thorncroft. 

. Died.] At Over, Rev. Thomas Crane, rector of 
that parish, a man of great piety and learning, and 
peculiarly versed in the knowledge of antiquities. 
He was possessed of one of the best private collec- 
tions of Roman, Saxon, and British coins in the 
kingdom — At same p\pce, Alderman Walker— At 
Chester, Mrs. Mainwaring — At Knutaford, Thos. 
Wright, esq. 68 — At Shotwick Park, Colonel Charles 
Trelawney B rereton. 

CORNWALL. 

The ferry from Pad stow to St. M Inver has lately 
been much improved by the proprietor, who has 
erected, on a rock in the middle of those exposed 
sands, a house and stable, for the accom m od a tion 
of passengers and their horses, where a signal is 
made for the boat. Heretofore, passengers crossing 
this ferry were obliged to stand exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

Birth.] At Nansloe, the lady of Philip Vyvyan 
Robinson, esq. of a son and beir. 

Married.] At Probus, Rev. T. R. Winkanley, 
to Miss Stackhouse, of Trehane — At Kenwyn, Mr. 
William Barlow, of Truro, to Miss H. Treleaven, of 
Penzance — At Tkliand, Mr. John Johns, to Miss 
Ann Longmird, both of Polpeiro. 

Died.] At TTawolgie, near Redruth, Mr. Wm. 
Jenkin, 82 — At Camborne, Mrs. Ann Odgers, of 
Redruth — At Call in gt on, Capt. William Nicholl* — 
At Gram pound, Mr. William Simmons, &? — At 
Trewanta Hall, near Launceston, Mrs. Hocken, 8ft 
-—At Truro, Mrs. HSU. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A lachrymatory has lately been found in a coffin 
in the neighbourhood of L&nercost. It Is a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing a liquid 
to all appearance water. Several similar vessels 
have been found in the sepulchres of the ancients, 
and they are supposed to have served to collect the 
tears of the surviving friends of the deceased, 
which were thus interred with the remains. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. Janies Weall, of 
Preston, to Miss Judith Park, of Cariisle^-Mr. 
George Bennison, to Miss Mary Palmer — Mr. C. J. 
Heslop, to Miss Ann Bradshaw — At firidekirk. Me. 
George France, of Whitehaven, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the late Rev. David Ruston, of Little 
Broughton— At Morpeth, Rev. A. Hutchinson, of 
Warrenfbrd, to Mrs. J. N. Dickson — At White- 
haven, Rev. Thomas Harrison, A.M., rector of 
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Corncy, to Mist Mary Ann Benn, of Herat) ngham 
House. 

Died.] At Carlisle* Mr. Bernard Dorran, 43 — 
Mr. Thomas Knott* of Shaddongate, 20 — Mn. Ann 
Airey, 89 — At Ftenrith, Mrs. Ann Mom, 60 — Mr». 
Priscilla Peacock* 68 — At Whitehaven, Mrs. Jane 
Summers, 67. — At Knorren Lodge* Mrs. Blackburn* 
72* relict of Quint) n Plackburn, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Renishaw Hall, the lady of Sir 
George Sitwell* bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.] Rev. Charles Campbell, jun. ofWea- 
senham, Norfolk* to Sarah Jane* eldest daughter of 
W. B. Thomas, esq. of Chesterfield — At Marston- 
upon- Drove* R. S. Heacock, esq. to Miss Woodroffe, 
of Marchington Woodlands, Staffordshire — At 
8pondon* near Derby, Mr. Lawrence Hall, of Baa- 
ford, to Mary Toplis, only daughter of Chas. Antili* 
esq. of Borrowash Cottage. 

Died.] At Leam House* the wife of M. M. 
Middleton* esq. and eldest daughter of the late 
R. A. Athorpe, esq. of Dinnlngton, Yorkshire. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. Arthur Atherley, of Trinity College* 
Cambridge* is preferred to the vicarage of Heavi- 
tree* on the presentation of the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. 

Dirt**.] At Exeter, the lady of Lewis Rooke* 
esq. of a daughter — At Buckland House* near 
Barnstaple* the lady of Major- gen. Webber, of the 
Madras army* of a son — In London, the lady of 
John Bastard* esq. M.P. of a son. 

Married..] At Plymouth* Joseph GiM, esq. of 
Hymouth Dock* to Delia* second daughter of 
Thomas Husband* esq. banker — At Exmouth, Rev. 
JehnWoUocombe* rector of Stowford, to Ellen Jane, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Webber, esq. — At Honi- 
ton* J. Baker* esq. banker, to Miss A. Sweeting, 
both of Newton Bushel — At Bideford* Rev. Hugh 
Bent, rector of High Bray and of Jacobs tow, to 
Emily* daughter of Rev. J. Harriman Hutton* of 
Stockbridge — At Ashtone* Rev. Christ. Love, to 
Miss Jane Elizabeth Ogle* of Tynemouth Lodge, 
North Shields— At Stonehouse Chapel, J. A. Mor- 
rell* esq. R.N. to Miss Beddek. 

Died.] At Crediton, Samuel RudaE, esq. 76 — 
At Exeter* George GMord* esq. 64, elder brother of 
the attorney gene r a l ■■ A t Bicton House, the Right 
Hon. Lady Rolle — At Totness, Mr. Wm. Hanne- 
ford, 72, bookseller, a man much respected — At Ex- 
mouth* Ann Charlotte* third daughter of late Rev. 
Robert Wlnton, of Bxmouth, 81 — At Torquay, 
John Brooke, esq. 62 — At Bxeter, Mr. Gilbert 
Dyer, 77, a respectable bookseller. He was pos- 
sessed of great natural talents, general knowledge 
and reading; was author of several ingenious 
works ; and was extensively connected with litera- 
ry characters* as well as with the principal book- 
sellers of Great Britain. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. G. J. Fisher, B.A. of Worcester Col- 
lege* Oxford, is preferred to the rectory of Win- 
frith, on the presentation of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. 

Married.] The Rev. 8. Bulgin, to Miss Saunders, 
both of Poole — At Poole, Mr. Etty, of Moor 
CritchiU* to Miss Ellen Bristowe, of Poole— Mr. W. 
Joyce* to Mrs. Miller — At Sherborne, Mr. Dibble, 
to Miss Ridout* of North Wotton. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Sarah, wife of Mr. H. H. 
Tizard, solicitor— At Up-Ceroe, Rev. Charles Ber- 
jew, 90 — At Lyme Regis, Captain W. H. Kittoe, 
R. N. 87, after a severe paralytic affliction of nine 


years, which he bore with patient resignation and 

fortitude. 

.DURHAM. 

The Rev. Henry Phil potts has been presented by 
the Lord Bishop of Durham to the valuable rectory 
of Stanhope* in Weardhle. 

The Bishop of Durham has conferred on Rev. 

J. B. Sumner, of Eton College, the vacated pre- 
bendal stall in his cathedral. 

Married.] At Stockton, Mr. G.W.Todd, mer- 
chant, to Miss Elizabeth Jennett — At Durham, 
Mr. Ralph Thwaites, to Mbs Elizabeth Hopper — 
At Bisbopwearmouth, Mr. Robert Teesdale, of 
Stone Bridge papcr.mUl, to Miss Mary Shepherd, 
of Bent House, near Durham — Mr. Burn, of Leeds, 
to Miss Blacluland, of Bisbopwearmouth. 

Died.] At Durham, Mr. Frederick Hall, 26— 
Mrs. Ebdon — Mr. James Thurlow— At Cornforth, 
Me. Robert Bell, 83. He was wounded at Quebec 
on the day that General Wolfe lost hb life; and 
was abo at the siege of Gibraltar with General 
Elliott, in 1782 — At Ketta House, near Darlington, 
Rev. Henry Hardinge, rector of Stanhope, bro- 
ther of the late Mr. Justice Hardinge, ; and father 
of Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. M.P. for Durham— 
At Cockerton, near Darlington, Mrs. Dorothy 
Richardson, 89— At Darlington, Mrs. Jane Wid- 
dop, 70— At South Shields, Mrs! Ripon, 29. 

ESSEX. 

Birdb.] At Wood House, 8tanstead, the lady 
of Rev. J. Brasse, M.A. of a daughter— At Col- 
chester, the lady of Rev. Thomas S. Hodges, of a 
daughter — At Toppesfield rectory, Mrs. Lewis 
Way, of a son— At Priors, the lady of Colonel 
Hamilton, 3d guards, of a son. 

Married.] At Chelmsford, Captain Cheslyn, 78d 
regt. to Mrs. Corfield — At Bars ton* near Dunmow, 
Mr. William Acason, to Mbs Venden, of Pratt 
Place, Camden Town — At Weald, Mr. Thos. TUley, 
of Brentwood, to Mbs Elizabeth Ann MitCbeU — At 
Hatfield Pevereil, John Stirling Wright, esq. of 
Birch Holt, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Peter 
Wright, esq. of Hatfield Priory — Norfolk Burleigh, 
esq. of Baythoro Hall, to Mbs Milner, niece of the 
late Rev. Dr. Milner, dean of Carible. 

Died.] At Gosfteld HaH, Thomas Astle, esq. 6C 
—At Saffron Walden, Joseph Collin, esq. formerly 
captain in the Essex militia, and one of the magis- 
trates for the county— At Roohford, George Wyatt, 
esq. 17 years one of the magistrates of thb county 
— At Marden Ash, Ongar, John Hughes, esq. 
colonel of the 6th Essex local militia. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

There is now growing at Allastone Court, a 
Siberian crab-tree, which has this year produced 
two perfect crops of fruit. The tree was planted 
a few years since* In a north aspect, (in order to 
retard vegetation in the spring,) for the purpose of 
obtaining its anther*, at the proper season, to 
fructify some apple-blossoms. Thb year the tree 
has, in addition to the spring blossoms, produced 
blossoms and perfect fruit on the wood of the mid- 
summer shoot. 

Births.] At Longford House, near Gloucester, 
Lady John Somerset, of a son — At Gloucester, the 
lady of Robert Morris, esq. of a daughter — At Wot- 
ton House* near Gloucester, the lady of William 
Goodrich, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Dursley, John Wallington, esq. 
to Miss Ann Sheppard, of the Ridge — Rev. H. 
Webford, of Tewkesbury, to Miss Newman, of 
Castle-street, Leicester-sqoare — At Cold Aston, 
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Robert Whittington, esq. of Hamswell House, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Robert Bush, esq. 
of Tracy Park. 

j D ied.] At Cheltenham, George Haig, esq. of 
London — At Cberrington Park, James, eldest son 
of John George, esq. 32 — At Fairford, Mr. John 
Absolom, 92 — At Coaley, Mr. James Ricketts — At 
Berkeley, Mr, Robert Cole, late of Peddington. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Her. Charles Shrubsole Bonnet has been 
Instituted to the rectory of Arrington, on the pre- 
sentation of his Majesty. 

Married.] At Swanmore House, by special 
licence. Right Hon. the Earl of Huntingdon, to 
Eliza Mary, widow of the late Alexander Thistle- 
thwayte, esq. of Hampshire, and daughter of the 
late Joseph Bettes worth, esq. of the Isle of Wight 
— At Stoke, Captain Priddle, R.M. to Miss Haw. 
ford — At Kingston, near Portsmouth, Rev. Hiram 
Chambers, late of the Missionary seminary, Gos- 
port, to Miss Rhoda May, of Rhyde, Isle of Wight. 

Died.] At Southampton, Hon. Mrs. Wallop, 
sister of Lady Bayning — Mrs. Prescott, relict of 
Captain Thos. Prescott, R.N. 86 — At Hurstbome 
Tarrant, Anne, wife of Joseph Blount, esq. — At 
Romscy, Mrs. Batter, relict of Captain Butler — 
At Twyford, near Winchester, Miss Mary Lasing- 
ton, 23— At Portsmouth, John Charles Mottiey, 
esq. bS. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Rer. James Johnson, M.A. of Worcester 
college, Oxford, is preferred to the rectory of By- 
ford and vicarage of Bridge Sellers. 

The Rev.. James Bullock, M.A. of the same col- 
lege, has been instituted to the perpetual curacy of 
Greodon Bishop. 

Afomed.] At Clifford, Rev. Bice Price, to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Anne Gwynne, of Llancluad, Radnor- 
shire. 

Died."] At Weohley, Mr. Bichard Oakley, 98. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The Earl of Bridgewater is one of the greatest 
flock-masters at present in the kingdom. From 
1812 to the present year, his lordship has had on 
his walks at his teat at Ashridge, on an average, 
4414 Southdown ewes, which have produced 6161 
lambs ; making an addition to his lordship's stock, 
after deducting the number sold* and loss by deaths, 
of 1787 ewes ! 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.'] At Water Newton, John Francis, 
only son of the late M. S. Dalby, esq. of Biggin, 
near Derby, to Miss Ann Butt— At St. Neots, 
William Rowley, esq. of the Priory, to Miss Jane 
Catherine Maine. 

Died.] At Kimbolton, Mr. Nathaniel Beedham, 
21— -At S paid wick, Mrs. Sharman — At St. Ives, 
Lieut. John Launcelot Haughton, R.N. —At Stil- 
ton, Jane, wife of Rev. Daniel Twining, rector of 
that pariah— At Elton, Mrs. Smith, 40. 

KENT. 

T. H. Powell, esq. of Quex Park, has a complete 
ring of bells in one of the towers of his residence, 
and ia the only gentleman In the kingdom who 
keeps in his service a regular band of bell-ringers. 

Preparations are making for lighting the town 
of Maidstone with gas. 

The Rev. R. Stevens, M.A. late chaplain to the 
House of Commons, is instituted to the deanery 


of Rochester, in the room of the late Dr. Wm. 
Busby. 

Married.] At Canterbury, George Curteis, esq. 
to Mary Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late Jdhn 
Hodges, esq. of Barham — Richard Halford, jun. 
esq. to Charlotte, widow of the late George Denne, 
esq. of Paddock House— At the cathedral, James 
Beckwith Wildman, esq. of Chilham Castle, M.P. 
for Colchester, to Miss Lushington, daughter of 
8. R. Lushington, esq. M.P. for Canterbury — At 
Dover, J. C. Dickens, esq. to Elizabeth Helen, 
second daughter of Colonel West, Llcut.-govemor 
of Languard Fort — At Pluckley, Richard Ashbee, 
esq. to Miss Beacon, of Ashford — At Romney, ft. 
Cobb, esq. mayor of Romney, to Miss Elizabeth 
Pollett — At Bromley, John Scott, son of Jas. Scott, 
esq. to Susanna Louisa, daughter of Rev. J. F. St. 
John, prebendary of Worcester cathedral — At Da- 
renth, Henry Chapman, esq. to Martha, daughter 
of Richard Waring, esq. of Lewisham — At Tenter- 
den, Lieut. John Sutbertand, B.N. to Miss Mary 
Sutton. 

Died.] At Dover, Lieut .-colonel Alexander Al- 
lan, hart, one of the directors of the East India 
Company, and late M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
66 — Charles Sivewright, esq. agent for packets at 
Holyhead— At Canterbury, Mr. Stephen Harde- 
man, 28— At Nacklngton, Richard Millet, esq. 8&-J- 
At Maidstone, tke wife of John Mares, esq. of that 
town — At Brocldey House, Lewisham, Isabella, 
only daughter of Henry Ibbetson, esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The first stone of a new Parish Church waa laid 
in Blackburn on the 2d September. A public pro- 
cession was formed on the occasion, after prayers 
had been read in the chancel of the old church. 
The site of the new erection is partly upon the 
burial-ground lately added to the old church-yard, 
and partly upon the grounds attached to the vicar- 
age-house. A number of the latest gold, silver, 
and copper coins were deposited iu the foundation- 
stone, in a leaden box, together with a plate of the 
same metal. 

Married.] At Manchester, Mr. Barker, to Jane, 
only daughter of James Hall, esq. of Cocker Hill, 
near Stay ley Bridge — William Watkis, esq. tq 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Samuel Harding, caq. of 
Heaton Norris — At Warrington, Edward Pember- 
ton, esq. to Mary, daughter of the late George 
Whitley, esq. of Notley Hall, Cheshire— At Lan- 
caster, Henry Myers, esq. of Crosby House, in this 
county, to Eleanor, daughter of the late John 
Watson, esq. formerly of Preston. 

Died.] At Manchester, Otho Holme, esq. 69— 
Mr. John Bell, merchant, 64 — Mr. Thomas Bentley 
—At Pendleton, Thos. Hewitt, esq. of Manchester, 
solicitor — Rev. Rowland Broom head, a Catholic 
minister — At Leigh, Rev. Robert Gaunce, late 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, and curate of 
Bolton. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. Isaac Lovell is chosen mayor of Leicester for 
the ensuing year. 

Birth.] At the vicarage, Oaybrook, the lady of 
Rev. Andrew Bum, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Cold Overton, Mr. Meadows, jun. 
to Miss Bailey, of Oakham — Mr. Samuel Hunt, of 
Loughborough, to Miss Hyde, of Quorndon. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mrs. Ann Chapman, 86, 
daughter of Mr. Newton, nephew of Sir Isaac New- 
ton — Mr. Turner — Lieut. Johq Cooper* 76* of Use 
Leicestershire militia. 

litized by Google 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A quantity of silver coins, weighing 81b. 5oz. and 
consisting of 125 pieces, in good preservation, were 
lately discovered in the yard of Mr. Searson, farmer, 
at Ropsley, near Grantham. Many of them are of 
the reign of Philip and Mary, and of James I. 

The Rev. Fred. D. Perkins, B.A. of Brazen-nose 
college, Oxford, has been instituted to the rectory 
of Swayfield, on the presentation of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Married.] George Hay, esq. of Bradford, to Miss 
Amelia Caroline Whitlamb, of Cuxwold— Mr. 8. 
Ridge, of Grantham, bookseller, to Miss Deborah 
Wyles, of Stretton. 

Died.] At Carlton, in Moorlands, the wife of 
Rev. W. Brocklebank, 59— At Asgarby, Mr. John 
German, 67 — Mr. John Child, 87— At Tealby, Miss 
Grantham, 17 — Miss West, 20 — Mr. Joseph Shaw, 
45— At Louth, Miss Diana Eland. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.] At Usk, John George, esq. to Miss 
Mason. 

Died.] At Usk, S. B. Prothero, esq. 

NORFOLK. 

Oct. 12. This day the first stone of the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinfty, at Bordesley, was laid by the 
Earl of Plymouth, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of people. 

The Rev. Robert Ferrier Blake is instituted to 
the rectory of Bradfield, on the presentation of 
Lord Suffield. 

John Goate Fisher, esq, is elected mayor of Yar- 
ntouth, and Scarlett Everard, esq. mayor of Lynn, 
for the ensuing year. 

JKrtfts.] At Narford Hall, Mrs. Fountaine, of a 
son — At Scole Lodge, the lady of Rev. R. Walpole, 
of a son — At Postwick parsonage, the lady of Rev. 
Robert Bathurst, of a son — At Yarmouth, the lady 
of Edmund Preston, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Norwich, Rev. R. W. Tunney, 
chaplain to his majesty’s forces, to Miss Spicer, 
daughter of Captain Benjamin Spicer, of South- 
wold — Mr. Robert Ledbrook, to Miss Symonds — 
At Thetford, D. B. Hickle, esq. late of Dublin, to 
Mrs. C. Chambers, of Euston — At Weasenham, 
Rev. Charles Campbell, to Sarah Jane, daughter of 
W. B. Thomas, esq. of Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Died.] At St. Peter’s, near Watlington, Henry 
Bell, esq. of Watlington Hall, senior alderman of 
Lynn. He was taking a morning ride, when his 
borse fell, and he was killed on the spot — At Thet- 
ford, Richard Fowell, esq. 59 — At Yarmouth, Capt. 
Samuel Bly,91 — Captain John Roberts — -At Caistor, 
near Yarmouth, Catherine, wife of J. R. Daniel, 
gent. 80 — At Fakenham, Daniel Jones, esq. 75— 
At Aylsham, Mr. Saunders, surgeon, 58. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Mr. William Henflrey is chosen mayor of North- 
ampton for the year ensuing. 

The Ear l and Countess Spencer, on the receipt of 
the joyous intelligence of their son, the Hon. Cap- 
tain Charles Spencer, being safe and well, (who was 
reported to have been killed in a duel in South 
America,) had four fine oxen slaughtered on the oc- 
casion, and distributed them, with a large quantity 
of bread, to the poor around their seat at Althorpe. 

Married.] Mr. Richard Linnell, of Stow, to 
Miss Sarah Manning, of Harpole— Mr. Thomas 
Dames, of Coaton, to Miss Jane Checkley, of Nor- 
thampton— Henry Clement, esq. to Sarah Caroline, 
only daughter of Captain Jones, late of the 3d king’s 
own dragoons — At Northampton, Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late John Foster, esq. of Leicester 


Grange, and grandaughter to Dr. Kerr, to Rev. E. 
White, of Epperstone, Notts. 

Died.] At Daventry, Catherine, relict of H. B. 
Harrison, esq. 88 — Mary, relict of Charles Wat- 
kins, esq. — At Edmondscote House, Mrs. Willis, 
84 — At Cransley, John Robinson Rose, son of John 
Capel Rose, esq. 19 — At Bet on, Mrs. Ruth Allen, 
84— -27th Sept. Suffield Edward Burton, aged 16, 
fourth son of Rev. Charles Burton, rector of 
Blatherwtck, in this county, and vicar of Laven- 
don, Bucks. He lost his life in attempting to cross 
a pole on some part of the ship Albion, of which 
he was midshipman — At Peterborough, Mrs. Bar- 
row, 74. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Mai Tied,] At Malvern, Edward Collingwood, 
of Dissington Hall, in this county, esq. to Ara- 
bella, only daughter of General Calcraft— At Eg- 
lingham. Win. Hay, esq. of Hopes, East Lothian, 
to Frances Anne, third daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Ogle, esq. of the former place. 

Died.] At Alndike House, Jane, wife of Charles 
Forster Charleton, esq. 29 — Al Gateshead, Hon. 
Mrs. Smith, sister to Earl of Donoughmore and 
Lord Hutchinson — At North Shields, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Foster, 31 — Mr. Jacob Bell— ‘At Simonburn, 
Mrs. Mary Kirsop, widow, 77, who, since the month 
of December 1812, had been dreadfully afflicted 
with dropsy — At Newton Hall, Robert Jobling, 
esq. 69, one of his majesty’s deputy lieutenants 
for this county. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Nottingham, Charles Anti!!, iun. 
esq. of Giltbrook, to Evelina, only daughter of the 
late Matthew Stanfield Dolby, esq. of Biggin, Der- 
byshire — At Epperstone, Rev. E. White, to Miss 
Mary Anne Foster, of Leicester Grange — Rev. 
Henry Bolton, to Selina, youngest daughter of 
late Mh Jackson, of Eastland House, in this 
county. 

Died.] At Newark, Mr. Wm. Sheppard, archi- 
tect, 86 — At Southwell, Mrs. Hibbert, 63 — At 
Hobecks, Mrs. Bennett — At Nottingham^ John 
Blatherwick, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Herbert Parsons, esq. is elected mayor, and Mr. 
R. Juggins and Mr. C. Foster are chosen bailiffs of 
this city for the year ensuing. 

Birth . ] At North Aston, the lady of Charles 
O. Bowles, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.} At Oxford, Mr. Joseph Nash, sur- 
geon, to Miss Jane Amelia Stephens, of Edmond- 
ton — At Bath, Rev. Dr. Routh, president of Mag- 
dalen college, to Eliza Agnes, third daughter of 
J. Blagrave, esq. of Calcot Park — Mr. George 
Davis, to Miss Elizabeth English— At Mexbury, 
Mr. Thomas Rogers, to Miss Sarah Shrimpton, of 
Marlboro* — At Grimsbury, Mr. John Simpkins, to 
Miss Fanny Eliman — At the Friends Meeting- 
House, Witney, Charles Gnroey, of Bristol, to 
Mary Hankins, of Witney. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. Anne Pantin, wife of 
T. P. Pantin, esq. of Queen’s college — Mrs. Tid- 
deman, relict of Richard Tiddeman, esq. of Ips- 
wich— Mrs. Mary Wyatt, 98 — Mr. William Ham- 
bridge, 30 — At Coombe, Denis Vernon, esq. of his 
majesty’s customs, London. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oakham, Mr. Pick, of Hallaton, 
Leicestershire, to Miss Tacey, of Oakham. 

Died.] At Liddington, Mr. Thomas Pretty. — 
At Oakham, Mrs. Stanger, 68— At Knipton, Na- 
thaniel Jones, g£nt. 68. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Lately, one of the Holy bead coaches cam* ea ft 
to the inn, Oswestry, without either coachman or 
guard,, with three terrified insides.— -The horses 
had been started about a mile from the town by 
some asses, which oc ca sio ned the driver la be 
thrown, and the endeavour of the guard to step 
the hones was ineffectual. 

Births.] At Porkington, the lady of W. Orxasby 
Gore, esq. of twins, a boy and girl— -At Aiming- 
ton Hall, the lady of John Offley Crewe, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury, Mr. Edw. Marshall, 
to Miss Mary Davies — Mr. W. Hotchkiss, to Miss 
Jane Pugh — At Sclattyn, near Oswestry, Mr. 
Malpas, of Porkington, to Mrs. Spencer, of Bel- 
mont— At Norton, Mr. E. W. Oldaker, of Per* bore, 
Worcestershire, solicitor, to Miss Jane Backer, of 
Highfields, Cheshire— At Much Wenlock, Mr. B. 
H. Lee, of Shrewsbury, to Miss Mary Ann Lloyd 
— At Bridgnorth, Mr. Jones, master of the old 
Castle school, to Miss Aingeworth, of the Hay, 
near Bridgnorth. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Rev. Owen Williams, 
64 — At Wera, Miss Brisooe, 25— At Oswestry, 
Mrs. Jeffreys, relict of Rev. Mr. Jeffreys, 68 — At 
Newport, Mr. George Collier, 24 — At Middle, 
highly respected, Mrs. Turner. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A new Road is forming on the approach to Glas- 
tonbury, by which the series of hills on the western 
side of the town will be avoided. 

The endowed Grammar-school at Taunton, which 
has been held as a sinecure for the last 25 yean, Is 
about to be restored as an efficient seminary for the 
children of the townsmen, under the care and 
management of the assistant preacher of the parish. 

A complete service of Sacramental Plate for the 
use of the New Free Church in James's-street, 
Bath, has been presented by an unknown bene- 
factor ; it is truly beautiful, consisting of two 
flagons of the ancient urn shape, two chalices, 
and two small and one large salver for the sacra- 
mental bread; the whole is richly chased and 
highly wrought ; the flagons and chalices are gilt 
inside. On the rim of each piece is engraved. 

An offering of gratitude to Almighty God by a 
native of Bath.” — The church is nearly finished ; 
little more remaining than to complete and deco- 
rate she interior, which win in every respect cor- 
respond with the beauty of the exterior. 

Married.] At Ashwlck, Philip George, jun. esq. 
of Bath, to Caroline Seymour Bovet, youngest 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Bovet, of Henstriage, in this 
county, and gmndaughter of Lord Francis Sey- 
mour, late Dean of Wells— At Fro me, William 
8tepheasoa, jun. esq. of Cobham, Kent, to Miss 
Mary Ann Bayly, of Frome — At Babcary, John 
Cann, esq. of Fuidge House, Devon, to Bridget 
Sheraton, eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. E. 8. New- 
man, rector of Sparkford — At Westbury, Mr. 
•John Wintle, to Miss Mary Anne Peacock, both of 
Bristol— At Yeovil, Mr. W. Williams, of Bristol, 
to Miss L. Lyne, of Yeovil — At Taunton, Wm. 
Methold, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Har- 
ton, esq. of Chidsell Park, Yorkshire. 

Died.] At Bristol, John Walter, late of Little 
Sodbury, gent. — At Down House, near Bristol, 
Maria, wife of Jeremiah fUU, esq. — At Bath, Mrs. 
Irwin, widow «C James Irwin, esq. of Hazely Hdl, 
•Essex — Charlotte, second daughter of Mr. John 
Cphaan, bbokscHer in Bath— On Walcot Parade, 


E. Dawson, esq. 75; proprietor of the cough lozen- 
ges— In Pulteney -street, Thomas Graeme, of Old- 
bury Court, in the parish of Stapleton, co. Glouc. 
esq. — At Ilchester, Edward Tuson, es<j. solicitor 
—At Bishop's Hull, near Taunton, Major-general 
Kersteman, royal engineers — At Yeovil, Miss 
Gertrude Watts — At Frome, Mr. James Crocker, 
bookseller, much esteemed and regretted by those 
who consider integrity and benevolence as the 
surest means of promoting the best interests of 
man— At Taunton, Rev. Isaac Toner, 25 years 
pastor of the dissenting congregation t here A c 
Wellington, Rev. R. Browne, curate of Umb roo k 
— At Westcorabe, Mrs. George, 7£— At Stoke- 
under- Ham don, Rev. Christopher TstcfaeD, 86, 
rector of Spaxton and Paddington. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. James Gisborne, is preferred to the 
perpetual curacy of Barton-under-Needwood. 

Died.] At Stafford, John Oollfei, esq. 54— At 
Glaze, J. G. Hall, M J). and F.R.B. 6ft, whose su- 
periority of mind and universality of knowledge 
will make his loss long regret te d by the learned 
part of the community, while his amenity of 
manners, sociability of disposition, and benevo- 
lence of heart, will endear his memory to those 
who were gratified with his acquaintance, or served 
by his philanthropy — At Wolverhampton, George 
Molineux, esq. banker, — At Fulfbrd, Thomas 
Brookes, a woodman, 105— At Rock House, near 
Burt on- upon -Trent, Mrs. Peel, 55, relict of John 
Peel, esq. of the Pastures House, Derbyshire— At 
Lloyd House, near Wolverhampton, R. B. Maxgh, 
esq. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. Henry Wilson is preferred to the vi- 
carage of Flixton St. Mary, on the presentation of 
Alexander Adair, esq. of Flixton Hall. 

BtrUks.] The lady of Col. Rushbrooke, of Rush- 
brooke Park, of a daughter — At Sudbury, the lady 
of Captain 8ims, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Holver Hill, Rev. Charles Clarke, 
to Ann, daughter of late Alexander Brown, esq. 
of Cringlefbrd, near Norwich — At Orford, Mr. T. 
Kersey, of Fakenham, to Miss Emma Wade, of 
Gedgrave— At Dennington, Mr. N. J. Scott, of 
Hetheringsett Lodge, to Mbs Hannah Wei ham, of 
Dennington Hall. * 

Died.] At Becdet, Miss Hannah Iverson Cat- 
termole, 21— At Bungay, Mbs Hester Redgrave, 18 
—Mr. Isaac Barnes, 75— At Ipswich, Mrs. Orfbrd 
—Mr. George Fftklngten, 86— At Copdock, Mm. 
Duell, 90. 

SURREY. 

Married.] At Chobham, Rev. Benqr Hoove, to 
Margaret, daughter of late John Bainbridge, esq. 
of Crimple House, near Harrogate— Mr. William 
Baker, of Battersea Fields, to Sophia Georgians, 
only daughter of Thomas Glover Heftt, esq. of Bel- 
mont Place, Vauxhmll. 

Died.] At Godstone, Rev. Charles Bdward de 
Coctlogcm, M.A. rector of Godstone, Mid a magis- 
trate for Surrey — At P e tersham , Robert William 
Brettingham, asq. 62. 

SUSSEX. 

AforrfadO At Eastbourne Met David Thomas, 
late of (be enginee r department, to Mrs. Susan 
Reid. 

Died.] At Bo gator, Harriet, danghtnr of the 
late Lord Spencer Chichester, U— At the Vemam- 
age, Bexhill, Mrs. Schanraaon, relict sf Cq hi n 
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Schaumann, of the King’s German Legion, who 
fell at Waterloo— At Chichester, Capt. Lory rue r, 
of the Monmouth and Brecon militia — At Twyford 
Lodge, the widow of lafte Sir Thomas Sewell, for* 
merly master of the rolls, 77— At Storrington, 
Charlotte, wife of George Mant, esq. and third 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Mant, rector of All 
Saints, Southampton — At Warburtoo, Mr. Benj. 
Cqle, 86. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The performances of the late Birmingham mu- 
sical festival, went o# with great eclat; the total 
amount of the receipts was 90601. 5s. 2d, 

Birth.] At 8pring Hill, near Birmingham, the 
lady of J. H. Galton, esq. of a son. 

Married .] At Ashton, Mr. John Wood, of Bish- 
opegate-street, London, to Miss Kenrick, of Maney 
House, Sutton Coldfield — At Lincoln, Mr. John J. 
Waddington, of Birm Ingham, to MIm Fdnny 
Foster, of Northallerton— At Honlngham, Lieut. 
T. R. Snow, R. N. to Susannah, youngest daughter 
of the late Col. Fitxherbert, 98th regt. 

Died.] At Coventry, suddenly, Thomas Butter- 
worth, gent. 88— At Warwick, Mr. Wm. Stiles, 43 
—At Weston-super-Mare, R. H. Mallory, esq. of 
Woodcote, in this county. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.] At Amblefide, Mr. Scambler, surgeon, 
88— At Kendal, Miss porothy Shaw, 48 — Mrs. 
Ann Gaskell, 80— At Burnside, near Kendal, Mr. 
John Lay cock — At Crosthwaite, Sir Daniel de 
Fleming, bart. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Birth*.] At All Cannings Rectory, the lady of 
Rev. T. A. Methuen, of a son — At Ramsbury, the 
lady of John Buttery esq. of a daughter— At Bhx- 
worth House, the lady of Hon. Capt. Noel, R. N. 
of a daughter. 

Married,] At Trowbridge, Mr. Wm. Nightin- 
gale, to Miss Ann Brook mao— Mr. James Fleming; 
of Heytesbury, to Miss Ann Smith, of Bishops tone 
— At Collingbourn Ducis, Mr. Levi Smith; to Miss 
Bunning. 

Died.] At Westcott, Mrs. Winifred Clark — 
In London, Mr. James Lawson, bookseller, Trow- 
bridge, 26 — At Trowbridge, Mrs. Heritage — At 
Heytesbury, Catherine, wife of Rev. D. Williams 
— At Chelsea, Sarah, daughter of J. D. As t ley, eaq. 
M. P. for this county, 15— At South Wamboto* 
Lodge, the wife of Richard Harrison, esq. remem- 
brancer of first fruits and tenths— At West Chot- 
derton, Wm. B latch, esq.— At Studiey Grange; 
John lies, esq. 81. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.] At the Vicarage House, Dudley, the 
lady of Rev. Dr. Booker, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Pershore, .Mr. E. W. Oldaker, 
solicitor, to Mist Jane Baker, of HighAelds, 
Cheshire.— At Dudley, Tho. Penn, esq. of Brierty 
Hill, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Tbo. Bannis- 
ter, of Reddall Hill— George Bloomer, esq. of Crad- 
Iey, to Miss Mary Haden, of Upper End. 

Died.] At Worcester, Jtfr. Thomas Gardner, 36 
—At Levant Lodge, near Worcester, J. W. Dor- 
ville, esq. — At Grove House, near Malvern, Mr. 
Bullock, 80 — At Gloucester, Mr. George Yates, of 
Broadway Wood House, in this county, 47. 


A horse mail has been established between Leeds 
and Wakefield. It starts from Leeds, fifteen mi- 
nutes after the arrival of the new Liverpool mail, 
and returns at forty-five minutes past two o'clock 
in the afternoon, in time for letters to be forwarded 
to the West by that conveyance. Letters for 
Wakefield, put into the post-office after eight 
o'clock at night, will be forwarded by the horse 
mail. The new Liverpool mail will be extended to 
York, after the 35th instant, and Ml letters for 
Tadcaster and York, put into the post-office after 
the departure of the old mail, will be sent by this 
new conveyance. 

We have been favoured with the following ac- 
curate measurement of the spire of St. Mary's 
Castle gate, York, by the Ingenious stone-mason by 
whom this beautifhl spire has just been repaired, 
from the hyury occasioned by the lightning on 
the 0th ult. 

Entire height from the fioor of the church A hi. 


to the vane . 1M 6 

Spire to the top of the vane 98 6 

Body of the church and belfrey .... 65 0 

Top stone in diameter 13 

Neck below ditto 8 7 

Diameter of bottom of spire— outside 18 0 


The spire Is built of ashler stone, not more than 
6 inches hi bed ; and is hollow to within 7 feet 9 
inches of the top stone. There are but two aper- 
tures in the height of the spire, one of which is 
now glazed. — According to Lieutenant-colonel 
Mudge's Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain, 
the North latitude of the spire is 53d. 57m. 38s. 
and west longitude, Id. 4m. 28s. 

An immense augmentation lias lately taken 
place in the funds of St. Andrew gate York gram 
mar-school. A part of the tithes of Sdllingflcet 
belonging to the school, had boen let on lease more 
than 50 yean ago, at 38 L per annum. The lease 
expired in March last, and these tithes are now 
let at 12001. per annum. 

The Rev. John Baker, M.A. is presented to the 
vicarage of Thorpe Arch, ia this county. 

Birth.] At Bedale, the lady of Rear-admiral Sir 
J. Bereeford, bart. of a son. 

Married .] At Ripon, Richard Nicholson, esq. 
solicitor, to Elizabeth, daughter of Alderman 
Brittain — At Kirbymoonide, Mr. George Atkinson, 
to Ursula Phebe, daughter of Rev. Joseph Smyth, 
vicar of that place— At Bolton Abbey, Mr. Her- 
rounan, bookseller, Leeds, to Miss Ann Gill, late of 
Notion — T. W. Stansfeid, esq. of Leeds, to Miss 
Ann Briggs, of Halifax. 

Died.] At York, John Taylor, esq. 87— At Leeds, 
Rev. Joseph Bowden, 42 years minister of Call-lane 
chapel — At Daraal Hall, Samuel Staniforth, esq. 
81, formerly of Sheffield — The Rev. Samuel Smal- 
page, 60, vicar of Whitkirk, near Leeds — At Hull, 
Mr. J. S. Bowden, merchant, 50— Mr. Wm. Gib- 
son, shipbuilder, 67— At Bradford, Mr. Richard 
Sedgwick, 59, printer and bookseller— At Alver- 
thorpe Hall, Benjamin Clarkson, esq. — At Halifax, 
Mrs. Hannah Broome, relict of Richard Broome, 
esq. — At Sedbergh, Mr. John Dawson, 86, teacher 
of mathematics. 

WALES. 

At the recent meeting of the Anglesey Agricul- 
tural Society, prizes were offered to the overseers 
of the high roads in the county, who shall have re- 
paired the road within their parish in the most 
judicious manner. And with a view to an im- 
proved system of road- making, it was ordered that 
extracts from Mr. M 'Adam’s pamphlet be translat- 
ed into Welsh, and printed at the expense of the 


YORKSHIRE. 

The hulUHng of the new barracks on the Harro- 
gate rood, b at length commenced with great 
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society. Prizes were also given to women for spin- 
ning the greatest quantity of thread and yam ; 
and to cottagers for possessing the cleanest cot- 
tages, and best cultivated gardens. 

Lately as the mail coach was on its way from 
Llandilo to Carmarthen, the driver fell from the 
box, on his head, and was killed on the spot : the 
guard look the reins, and drove the coach into 
Carmarthen, but, by coming in contact with the 
church-yard wall, a mule outside passenger had 
one of his legs fractured, and a female passenger 
was severely, injured. 

The Rev. E. Evans is preferred to the rectory of 
Hirnam, Montgomeryshire. 

Married.']. The Rev. Evan Williams, rector of 
Llang^ftii, Anglesea, to Maria Dorothea, eldest 
daughter of the late Herbert Jones, esq. ofLlynon — 
At Llanbadarnfawy, Cardiganshire, George Peacock, 
esq. of Bath, to Miss Jemima Duenford, of Aberyst- 
with — The Rev. Rice Price, to Mrs. Elizabeth Anne 
Gwynne, of Llanclued, Radnorshire — At Yyspyt- 
tycynfyn, Cardiganshire, Wiu. Jones, esq. ofiHa- 
fodau, to Margaret, third daughter of William 
Hughes, esq. of Tynyllwyr, .near Aberystwith — At 
Haverfordwest, Captain Davies, R. N. to Miss 
Pavin, of the Happy Retreat, near Milford. 

Vied.] At Brynllithrig, near St. Asaph, Rev. 
P. Whitley, vicar of that cathedral, and rector of 
Cwm, Flintshire — At Welch Pool, Rev. William 
Moody, jun. son of Rev. Wm. Moody, of Bath- 
amptou House, Wiltshire — At Llanfechau, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Rev. Mr. Evans — At Llandillo, Mr. 
Wm. Tollerton. 

SCOTLAND. 

There is at present to be seen, at Arbroath, a 
beautiful phenomenon of nature, arising from stag- 
nate water by the late hot weather. In a bason 
belonging to a salt- work, stopt some time ago 
from working, the combination of gases occasioned 
by the decomposition of the water, has liecomc so 
powerful that, after dark, its surface appears as if 
sparkling with fire ; and when a stone, or other 
weighty substance, is thrown in to disturb the 
fluid, a brilliant bluish flame immediately takes 
place. 

A monument has recently been erected in the 
Grey Friars church-yard, Edinburgh, to the me- 
mory of the Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay. 

Birlht.] At Dunnekeir House, the lady of Lieut 
General Sir John Oswald, of a son — At Gester, the 
Marchioness uf Tweedale, of a daughter — At Cul- 
len House, the lady of Col. Graut, M. P. of a son 
— At Edinburgh, the lady of Captain David Camp- 
bell, of a son. 

Matried.] At Wester hall, Dumfriesshire, Major 
Weyland, 16th lancers, to Lady Johnstone, widow 
of Sir John Lowthcr Johnstone, bart. — At Edin- 
burgh, Capt. Wm. Cunningham Dalyell, R. N. to 
Maria, youngest daughter of A. J. Sumpayo, esq. of 
Peterboro’ House, Middlesex — At Westerhall, in 
Annandale, Major Weyland, of Woodstock House, 
Oxfordshire, to Lady Johnstone, mother and guar- 
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dian of Sir Frederick George Johnstone, bart. a 
minor (grandson of the late Governor Johnstone), 
to whom the immense estates of the late Sir Wm. 
Pulteney descended*— At KirkhitI, near Aberdeen, 
Thomas Barclay, esq. of London, to Mary, second 
daughter of Captain C. Adamson, of Kirkhill. 

Dial.] At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Right 
Hon. Alexander Lord Elibank— At Blaeknddle, 
near Sanquhar, Wm. Johnstone, esq. of RoiimJ- 
stonefoot, one of his majesty's justices of the 
peace for Dumfrieshire, 67. 0 

IRELAND. ' 

The new magistrates for the city of Dublin ure, 
. Alderman B. King, lord mayor, Wm. Whitcford, 
and W. C. Brady, esqrs. high sheriffs. 

Dr. Kyle is appointed provost of Trinity college, 
Dublin. 

Government intend to erect a lunatic asylum, 
capable of containing 100 persons, for tlie counties 
of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Tipperary, and the city 
of Dublin. 

Birth*.] At Ballygiblin, the lady of M. W. 
Berber, esq. M. P. (late Miss O’Neil) of a son. 
since deceased — In Tuam, Lady Matilda Burke, 
of a son— In Ely Place, Dublin, the lady of Hon. 
Henry Caulfleld, of a son and heir — In Dublin, 
lady of Hon. and Rev. John Pratt Hewitt, of a son 
— The lady of Thomas Purcell, esq. solicitor, of a 
son — In Mountjoy-square, Dublin, the lady of 
Sir Nicholas Conway Colthurst, bart. of a son and 
heir — In Waterford, the lady of T. Hutchinson, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Moss Hill, co. Roscommon, 
Patrick Coury, esq. to Susan, daughter of Pit rick 
O’Beime, of Dangan, in same coutUy, esq. — At 
Kilworth, Thomas St. John Grant, esq. of Kihnuny, 
to Anna Esther, daughter of Rev. Alexander Brant, 
vicar of Clondelane, co. Cork — At Lyons, the seat 
of Lord Cloncuny, Henry, Baron Robeck, to Hon. 
Mary Lawless, his lordship’s eldest daughter — At 
Taney, Wm. Maxwell Eason, of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, esq. to Charlotte, daughter of Daniel 
Beern, of Mount Anville, esq. — At Kilshauntck, 
co. G>rk, James De la Cour, esq. of Beauforest, to 
Henrietta Georgiana, daughter of late James Lom- 
bard, of Lombardstovm, esq. — At Wexford, Rev. 
Richard Waddy Elgee, son of the archdeacon of 
Leighlin, to Cassandra, daughter of late Rev. 
Samuel Hawkshaw, prebendary of Lyhallen, dio- 
cese of Clogher. 

Died.] At Carrigatoyle Castle, co. Kerry’, Mrs. 
Gaff, wife of Christopher Gaff, esq. 55 — At SjlK - 
mount, near Dublin, William Hnurke, esq. late of 
Limerick — Capt. Robert Mayne, R. N. 90 — At .\fy- 
dora, co. Meath, Peter Cruise, esq. SB — At his 
seat, Knockthomas, Richard Evans, esq. 47, justice 
of the peace for the county of Carlow — In Merrien 
Square, Dublin, Mary’ Anne, only surviving daugh- 
ter of late Sir John Hurt, and sister to the present 
Sir William Hort, bart. 24 — In Rutland Square, 
Dublin, Dr. James Clarke, 32 — In Londonderry, 
Dr. Robert Maginuis. 
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MEMOIR OF BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, ESQ. 

(WITH A PORTRAIT J 

To record the successful efforts of the painter Of the Judgment of Solo- 
a man of genius is one of the most pleas- mon, and the Triumphant Entry of 
ing tasks of the biographical writer, who Christ into Jerusalem, will be consi- 
is too often engaged in the melancholy dered by posterity as a man whose opi- 
office of describing the painful and un- nion on works of art was entitled to 
availing struggles of merit and virtue some respect, even when It has differed 
with poverty, neglect, and obscurity, from that of connoisseurs, and been ex- 
Ofthe numbers possessed of talents in- pressed without much delicacy for the 
tended for the improvement, instruc- feelings of his opponents. The writ- 
tion, and delight of society, how few at- ings of this artist, elicited by his disap- 
tain that publicity and extended scope probation of the conduct of individuals 
of action essential to the developement and societies connected with the fine 
of their powers ! and out of the small arts, will long continue to delight and 
number who succeed in thus attracting instruct the students and admirers of 
attention, 4 low few are entitled to boast those arts, when the persons and occa- 
that merit has been the only cause of sions which called forth these power- 
their distinction. The individual who ful effusions of professional zeal and 
relies on truth and the consciousness of science ate forgotten. Sanctioned and 
his talents, vwho, disdaining every bye- dignified by the productions of their au- 
path, resolutely and industriously pur- thor’s pencil, they will prove the disin- 
sues the road to fame over its most rug- terestea ardour with which he laboured 
ged rocks and steep acclivities, destroy- for the advancement of the fine arts, 
mg instead of avoiding the obstacles not only by his own performances, but 
which impede his progress — this man, by pointing out to all his competitors 
whatever he his fate, is sure of the the means of attaining excellence, and 
esteem of the wise. But when his noble to society at large the true principles of 
efforts are seen crowned with triumphant criticism. Nothing is more admirable 
success, those who can appreciate the in Haydon’s character than the rational 
merit of his endeavours, join with the diffidence which induced him to prepare 
most heartfelt pleasure in the universal himself by the severest studies for real- 
applause which success never fails to izing those splendid images which must 
command. have prevailed in his mind when he de 

Mr. Haydon is an instance of this termined to become a painter. He ma.n- 
undeviating pursuit of truth, which has tains, indeed, in one of his publications, 
led him to his present well-merited that young artists do not begin to paint 
eminence in art. His life has been re- sufficiently soon ; that they form exag- 
markable for the contentions in which gerated notions of the preparatory requi- 
he has been involved, by his enthu- sites for a great picture, and delay the 
siasm in the cause of historical painting, attempt to think, ostensibly from diffi- 
unrestrained by the prudential consider- dence, but in reality from idleness or 
ations which usually guide the conduct imbecility. But as well by the context 
of those who aspire to reputation, and as by his own practice, it is evident that 
who are aware of the danger .of relying he means only that they should try to 
on ' merit only. Whether the splendid paint in order to discover and remedy 
proofs of talent which he has exnibited their deficiencies, not with the idea that 
will ever reconcile those whom his genius will supply the want of acquired 
steady opposition and blunt contradic- skill, or that patronage ought to attend 
tions have rendered less sensible to his their crude indications of talent, 
merits thSh the public in general, we Benjamin Robert Haydon was bom at 
cannot predict ; but it is evident that Plymouth, Jan. 26, 1786. He is de- 
Nbw Monthly Mao. — No. 83. Vou^XIY. 4 H 
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scended from a respectable Devonshire 
family. His grandfather and father 
were booksellers at Plymouth, and both 
had some taste for painting. While 
yet an infant, Haydon shewed a strong 
predilection for the arts which have 
since raised him to eminence. This 
inclination was confirmed during his 
education at Plymouth grammar-school, 
then conducted by the Rev. Dr. Bid- 
lake, a man of taste, and a tolerable 
painter and musician. Haydon fre- 
quently attended the doctor while en- 
gaged in paiuting, and soon became 
ambitious of producing something ori- 
ginal himself. His first attempt was 
the caricature of a schoolfellow, whom 
he represented crying and holding a cup 
to catch thou tears ; a production which 
was greatly admired by his juvenile 
companions. After this performance 
Haydon received some instructions 
from a drawing-master ; but the devo- 
tion he evinced for the art alarmed his 
father, who never intended him to cul- 
tivate it as a profession. He was there- 
fore sent to a school at Honiton, kept by 
the Rev. W. Haynes, who was vainly 
requested to check the growing inclina- 
tions of the future painter. But the 
worthy master soon discovered not only 
that his pupil’s ardour was inextinguish- 
able, but tnat it was rapidly communi- 
cating to every boy in tne school. He 
therefore advised Haydon’s father no 
longer to attempt to repress the youth’s 
inclination. Being afterwards sent to 
learn merchants’ accounts, Haydon 
neglected those tedious studies for poetry 
and drawing, to the disappointment of 
his family, who wished to see him 
qualified for making his way in the world. 

His father’s perseverance in this con- 
test with nature produced an agreement 
that Haydon should for seven years at- 
tend to . his father^ affairs, and after- 
wards be at liberty to follow his own in- 
clinations. He continued, however, his 
favourite pursuits with unabated eager- 
ness. About two years afterwards he 
became possessed of Reynolds’s admir- 
able discourses,. which, by the encou- 
ragement they offer to industry and 
talent, finally and irrevocably decided 
Haydon’s profession. From this time 
he began tQ study regularly and in- 
tensely : he copied the plates in Albinus’ 
Anatomy, and made himself master of 
the names, forms, situation, and uses of 
the muscles. When Mr. Haydon, sen. 
found his son thus arduously toiling 
through the drudgery of art, he per- 
ceived that all farther opposition must 


be unavailing, and therefore consented 
to his going to London for the purpose 
of studying at the Royal Academy. 
Accordingly, in May 1804, he arrived in 
the metropolis. 

He applied himself immediately and 
most earnestly to study, having deter- 
mined to draw and dissect for two years 
before he should begin to paint. This 
resolution was founded on the most 
correct principle; whether the object 
might not be attained in a shorter pe- 
riod we know not. Fuseli, Opie, and 
Smirke, approved his resolution, but it 
is said that another distinguished artist 
affected to think anatomy a superfluous 
study for a painter ! Through the kind 
offices of Mr. Prince Hoare, to whom 
Haydon had obtained a letter of intro- 
duction, he was enabled to cultivate the 
friendship of these great painters, par- 
ticularly of Mr. Fuseli, who was much 
interested in his favour by the talent and 
industry he evinced, and took plea- 
sure in every opportunity of advising 
and assisting him in his studies. In 
1805 he acquired the friendship of 
Wilkie, then lately become a student in 
the academy, and, we are happy to say, 
the mutual regard of these two highly- 
gifted artists has ever since continued to 
increase. / 

Haydon began his first historical pic- 
ture in 1 806, which he finished in March 
1807, and exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy the same year. The subject was, 
Joseph and Mary resting on tfie road to 
Egypt after a day’s journey over the 
parching Desert ; Joseph holds the Di- 
vine Infant, while* the Virgin sleeps 
under the protection of two Guardian 
Angels. This picture excited universal 
admiration ; and being afterwards exhi- 
bited at the British Gallery in 1808, was 
purchased by Mr. T. Hope. 

About this time some* dissensions 
arose between the students and some of 
the academicians, on occasion of the 
present of a silver vase made to M. Fu- 
seli by the students ; and, as Mr. Hay- 
don took an active part in the arrange- 
ment of this well-merited compliment, 
it has been asserted that he became 
thenceforth obnoxious to some of the 
academicians. It is certain that a law 
was passed, prohibiting similar expres- 
sions of approbation on the part of the 
students for the future. This transac- 
tion elicited the hostile feelings which 
were afterwards heightened by, the dis- 
satisfaction of Haydon at the conduct 
of the academicians, in bang&g his se- 
cond historical picture, the Death of 
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Dentatus. This vigorous effort, painted of service, which the vigilance of oppo- 
by commission for Lord Mulgrave, sition produces in a free government, 
evinced the great capabilities of the Thus opposed to one of the great 
artist ; the story is admirably represent- national institutions for promoting the 
ed, and the figure of Dentatus is a fine fine arts, it might have been expected 
personification of valour, strength, and that he would nave courted the favour 
rage. Treacherously attacked by his of the other with obsequious attention, 
own soldiers in a narrow defile, the But Haydon was much more an artist 
Roman veteran rushes on his assailants than a man of the world. Observing 
with irresistible fury, determined to sell in the Edinburgh Review of August 
his life dearly. A villain is seen in the 1810 , an article by Mr. Payne Knight, 
act of hurling from above a huge piece on the works of carry, which he con- 
of rock, to crush the hero beneath its ceived to be of a pernicious tendency, 
ponderous mass. This picture shewed and calculated both to mislead and dis- 
the great improvement which the painter courage young artists, Haydon forgot 
had derived from his assiduous study of that Mr. Payne Knight was a distin- 
the works of Titian at the Marquess of guished connoisseur, and director of the 
Stafford’s, particularly the Diana and British Institution; and came forward 
Actseon, and the Four Ages. His me- in defence of the art, and the memoir 
thod was to examine a piece of colour- of a neglected, but greaP artist, witn 
ing, then paint it from recollection at overwhelming energjfband tiuth, in a 
■home, and afterwards compare his own series of letters published in the Exa- 
perfbrmance with that of the master, miner Sunday newspaper, under the 
It was also during the progress of this signature of “ An English Student.” 
picture that he first had an opportunity Mr. Knight’s criticism was certainly a 
of studying the Elgin marbles, then at fair object of censure ; it appeared to 
Lord Elgin’s house in Piccadilly. On have no other object tnan that of depre- 
the first view of these treasures of art, dating the greatest efforts of art, and 
he declared to Mr. Hamilton that they confining the ambition of the painter to 
would overturn the authority of the an- a successful imitation of visible objects ; 
tique statues, which had' till then been and this on a small scale. These ab- 
regarded as the perfection of art. Ca- surd dogmas ^vere most successfully 
nova afterwards confirmed this opinion, controverted by fjaydon ; but it is to be 
From these works, Haydon persevered, feared, that the freedom and poignancy 
indefatigably, in drawing ten, twelve, of his style gave offence in a quarter 
and even fifteen hours at a time. The where it was his interest to conciliate. 
Dentatus was designed upon principles In 1812 he finished the picture of Mac- 
derived from these assiduous labours, beth for Sir George Beaumont, and sent 
and obtained the first prize at the British it to the British Gallery to compete for 
Institution. the prize. But the directors unani- 

Encouraged by Ais success, Mr. Hay- mously voted, that no picture worthy of 
<ton offered himself as an associate of their prizp of 300 or 200 guineas nad 
the Royal Academy ; but his reception been exhibited ; and adding those pre- 
by some of the academicians was so far miums together, purchased with the 
from satisfactory, that he relinquished amount the picture of Christ healing 
his intention. The impression which the Blind, by Mr. Richter. This dis- 
this treatment made on his ardent mind, appointment was by no means alleviated 
has been often declared to the public by the considerate offer made by the 
most unequivocally in his numerous Institution to allow Mr. Haydon thirty 
writings. An additional offence was un- guineas for his frame, which proposal 
fortunately given to him the following was indignantly refused, 
year, by the refusal of a place in the At this time Mr. Haydon was nearly 
great room for his picture of Romeo destitute. The purchaser of his picture 
and Juliet. Upon this new affront, had not taken it, in consequence, of 
he withdrew hts pictures, and com- some misunderstanding about the size, 
menced a system of open warfare against He no longer received any assistance 
the academicians, which has ever since from his family ; and ^as engaged on 
been carried on by him and his friends, his great picture of the Judgment of 
particularly in the periodical work en- Solomon, without any prospect of sup- 
titled 4C Annals of the Fine Arts.” We port during its progress. Few art^ 
have no doubt that his censures have would have resisted such an accumula- 
* been loo severe and indiscriminate ; ne- tion of motives for employing their ta- 
vertheless, they have been of that sort lentsjn the lucrative business of portrait 

: 
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painting. Haydon hesitated for soma unconnected with public bodies. His 
time, but nobly determined to adhere to picture being advantageously sold, he 
the more elevated pursuit, and strenu- visited Paris for the restoration of his 
ously persevered, under the pressure of health at that favourable period, in 
great privations, in finishing nis picture. 1814 , when the choicSt works of art. 
His efforts proved injurious to his the spoils of all the Continental nations, 
health, whicn has never since been enricned the Louvre, while the city 
completely re-established. itself abounded in objects of study ana 

Whatever might have been Mr. Hay- interest for a painter, in the concourse 
don's errors, every member of the direc- of military from all parts of Europe, and 
tory of the British Institution must have some of Asia, which filled its streets, 
felt, on witnessing the exhibition of the On his return to England he com* 
Judgment of Solomon, how completely menced his grand historical work, lately 
that establishment had abandoned the exhibited in Piccadilly, from the scriptu- 
objects of its institution, in abandoning ral subject of “ Christ's Triumphant 
an artist capable of producing such a Entry into Jerusalem." But a general 
work. As some reparation, they now debility and extreme weakness of sight 
voted him a present of 100 guineas. It with which he was afflicted during 
is unnecessary foi us to describe the almost the whole of 1815 , retarded the 
picture, which is almost as well known progress of this work. About this .time 
in this country as the subject it repre- Canova visited England, and became 
sents, and will be regarded centuries acquainted with Haydon, who after- 
hence with a degree of admiration which wards sent him a cast of the Ilyases, 
twenty years ago it was scarcely hoped In the following year, when the pur- 
that a British picture would ever elicit, chase of the Elgin marbles became a 
Its depth, harmony, and richness, as a subject of parliamentary discussioa, 

S icture, can scarcely be excelled ; it is Lord Elgin requested that Mr. Haydon, 
esigned in a style of simple grandeur ; whom he knew to be well acquainted 
it contains nothing like bombast on the with those works, should be examined, 
one hand, or meanness on the other ; But Mr. Haydon was not called ; and 
the variety of expression which the sub- this neglect has always been ascribed by 
ject so liberally affords is faithfully and his friends to the influence of Mr. Payne 
nobly rendered ; the easy dignity, and Knight. This gentleman had lon^rprc* 
prompt unerring sagacity of the youthful viously declared nis unfavourable opinion 
monarch are admirably conceived ; the of these marbles in his “ Specimens of 
contrasted countenances and attitudes Ancient Sculpture, published by :the 
of the mothers, the living and dead Dilettanti Society," pronouncing them 
child, the figure of the executioner, to be “ merely architectural reuiptetres* 
and even the subordinate personages, executed from the designs of Pnidias, 
are all admirable. The figures are nei- under his directions probably, by work- 
ther crowded nor scattered ; they are men scarcely rankttl among artists." 
contrasted, but not ostentatiously or As he gave a similar opinion in his ex- 
affectedly. We are not to learn that animation before the select committee 
unqualified praise is often indicative only of the House of Commons, Haydon 
of tne critic's ignorance ; but the faults came forward eagerly in their defence, 
of this work are so trifling in compari- nothing loth, we suspect, to have aa- 
son with its merits that they have faded other round with his old antagonist, 
from our memory, while the beauties He accordingly published a letter, en- 
remain indelibly impressed. The Mayor titled “ The Judgment of Connoisseurs 
and Commonalty of the Borough of upon Works of Art compared with that 
Plymouth, Haydon's native town, voted ot Professional Men ; in reference more 
him the freedom of their corporation as particularly to the Elgin Marbles." 
a testimony of their admiration of his With more justice than prudence this 
talents, ana particularly of “ The Judg- enthusiastic artist declared, that the 
ment of Solomon." patrons of art laboured under the dia- 

The appearance of this work at the advantage of a defective education, since 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in painting formed no part of their studies ; 
Water-colours at Spring Gardens, was and that when they have occasion to 
an era in the history of the fine arts of appreciate works of art, being too (HOfed 
this country. It was hailed with gene- to consult the artist of genius, th6f v*. 
ral admiration and delight, as a national sign their judgment to the gentlemeM 
success. The Royal Academy would of pretension." He reminds them that 
now have received the painter with in no other professions but those of the 
pleasure ; but he determined to remain fine arts, is tne opinion of amateurs pro* 
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ferred to that of professors ; and con- 
cludes by declaring, that while he lives, 
or has an intellect to detect a difference, 
or a hand to wjjte, he will never suffer 
a leading man*to put forth pernicious 
sophisms on art without doing his best 
to refute them, or unjustly to censure 
fine works by opinions, without doing 
his best to expose them ; that is, if they 
be of sufficient consequence to endanger 
the public taste. This pamphlet caused 
a very strong sensation among the patrons 
and professors of the fine arts, and pro- 
bably influenced the decision to which 
this country is indebted for the posses- 
sion of the noblest works of antiquity. 

The President of the Imperial Acade- 
my of St. Petersburgh wrote to Haydon 
in 1818, on the subject of the Elgin 
marbles ; at the same time sending 
him two beautiful casts. In return, the 
English artist presented the Russian 
with two casts from the Elgin marbles. 

In a former part of this volume * we 
have fully expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Haydon’s picture of Christ’s Triumphant 
Entry into Jerusalem. It has received 
from other writers approbation still more 
unqualified than ours. We are happy 
to record Mrs. Siddons’s entire approba- 
tion of the expression of the principal 
figure, the only point on which we felt 
it difficult to enter into the conceptions 
of the painter; such an authority would 
greatly overbalance that of all us periodi- 
cal critics together. We are not, how- 
ever, in possession of the reasons on 
which that lady’s opinion is founded, 
while our own have been candidly stated 
to our readers. The subscription raising 
by the Marquess of Stafford, Sir C. 
Long, Sir G. Beaumont, Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Ashbumham, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and other distinguished patrons of 
the arts, for the public purchase of this 
grand picture, is a touchstone which* 
will try the real state of British know- 
ledge and feeling on the subject of the 
fine arts. If it should not be completely 
successful, the absurdities of the Edin- 


burgh Review f, which has revived (for 
the sake of contradiction) the old ex- 
ploded doctrine of the influence of climate , 
will actually gain some attention ; and 
the writer who has amused himself with 
calling the Triumphant Entry into Jeru- 
salem “ the ground-work and scaffolding 
of a noble picture, but no more, ,, and 
tells us that our artists want only “ to 
have their pictures exhibited and sold,” 
will no longer appear so pre-eminently 
dull as at present. But we hope for 
better things. Leaving the worthy re- 
viewer out of the question, the taste of 
the British public, as well as the British 
artists, has increased, is increasing, and 
will increase. 

The multitudes who crowded Hay- 
don’s exhibition-room during the whole 
of last summer, afford the best refuta- 
tion of those who would persuade us 
that the fine arts are not the natural 
growth of our country. We learn, 
with much satisfaction, that another 
proof in our favour will shortly be forth- 
coming, in a picture of Christ’s agony 
in the garden, which Haydon is now 
painting for Mr. Phillips, M.P., and 
will be exhibited in the spring. He is 
also employed on a picture of the Raising 
of Lazarus, of 19 feet by 14$, also to be 
exhibited when finished. 

The private character of this artist 
has not been spared in the acrimonious 
contests which have been alluded to in 
the preceding pages. Unable to resist 
the proofs of nis talents as a painter, 
some adversaries have called him a 
radical reformer, and others a deist. We 
believe that, when he has found associ- 
ates of talent and worth, he has seldom 
inquired into their opinions on politics 
ana religion. As to his own, we have 
reason to know that he is sincerely at- 
tached to the British constitution, and 
considers the principal reform of which 
it is capable to be an extension of nar 
tional encouragement to historical paint- 
ing. So much for his politics. His re- 
ligion may be discovered in his pictures. 


THE NEW ADVENTURER. — NO. III. 


« Disputez main tenant, col^riques argamentant ; priscntci dog requite* leg uns contrc leg. autres, 
dites deg injures, prononcex vos sentences, vous qui ne sarex pas un motde la question." — Voltaire. 

Sir, We live in the age of alembi- myopic, and can with difficulty preserve 

fratp/j systems, and the plainest matters our heads from a post, we are,* meta- 
become the subjects of far-fetched re- phorically, increasing every day in long- 
searches ; so that, while by poring over sightedness, and are as telescopic in our 
our books we have, physically, become notions as the inhabitants of Laputa. 
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To this reflection I was led by the 
metaphysico-physiological reveries of the 
G&llists ; not indeed that the fault is 
peculiarly theirs, for philosophers of 
almost every colour ana shade of doc- 
trine, almost the whole genus auod exit 
in ologist, are infected with the same 
error, and seem agreed to overlook and 
despise knowledge which is too easily 
obtained, or which, being obtained, is 
not too transcendental to ne intelligible^ 

I was looking the other day at one of 
those prepared casts of heads in which 
the habitat of our several faculties i9 
ticketed according to the system of the 
German professor ; and while 1 ponder- 
ed over the immense regions assigned to 
a few dirty animal propensities, and 
marvelled at the number of useful and 
noble capabilities “ pent up ** in that 
Utica the^inciput, (without entertaining 
a very high notion of my own acquire- 
ments) 

** Still the wonder grew 
One little hcmd contain’d the whole l knew. 1 * 

True it is that the soul was infinitely 
less at ease when it was perched a-cock- 
horse upon the pineal gland ; and its 
lodgings in the ventricles of the brain 
must nave been both damp and aguish, 
as well as more cramped and confined 
than those of which Dr. Gall has given 
it a lease *. Still, however, the matter 
is not much mended ; for in any man, 
who in the least degree has " a soul 
above buttons,*' such a nest of pigeon- 
holes as the Doctor has crowded be- 
neath the os frontUy must be deemed both 
an unsuitable and an uncomfortable ha- 
bitation. Sir, 1 defy him to swing the 
idea of a cat in such a tenement f- 
It does not require much learning to 
shew that all this is error, and error of 
the grossest description ; and I think I 
shall convince you that the brain has 
nothing to do with the business. In 
the first place we are told, and 1 my- 
self have seen it, that so many parts of 
the brain are diseased, while the facul- 
ties remain sound and unaffected, as 
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fairly dislodge the said faccdties from 
all and every of the aforesaid pre- 
mises, and demonstrate beyond all 
possibility of dispute, that they do not 
“ run up and down concealing them- 
selves” (to use the law cant of my old 
master the attorney) in that part of the 
microcosm. The idea is perfectly ab- 
surd, and can only have arisen from 
that tendency in mankind, before 
noticed, of overlooking what is near at 
hand, and, according to the proverb, 
of not seeing the bear till it bites them. 
As long ago as in the days of Shakspeare 
the implication of the brain in the in- 
tellectual processes seems to have been 
doubted, as appears from the following 
passage : — 

** and hit pure brain. 

Which some suppose the soul’s fair dwelling-house 

which could not have been written 
among a people with whom such a no- 
tion was very generally prevalent. 

This conjecture is still farther sup- 
ported by a passage in Coriolanus, where 
speaking of the most intellectual part of 
tne inhabitants of Rome, the poet says 
“ the senators of Rome are this good 
belly plainly allusive to an opinion, 
to which I shall presently call your at- 
tention. — If however, instead of pur- 
suing abstractions, or poring with a 
scalpel over filthy corpses, we but 
open our window and look abroad into 
the streets, the first man that passes 
may serve as a testimony that the soul 
has no certain or fixed habitation, but 
wanders at pleasure over every part of 
the body, halting for the time being in 
that particular member or organ which 
may best suit its present views and con- 
venience. Do we not see the soul 
changing its quarters at the different 
periods of the day? He whose soul 
is in the morning God knows where, 
finds it very regularly return about the 
hour of dinner to his stomach ; where, 
taking possession of the oesophagus, it 
is vvhofly occupied in the examination 
of the morsels as they descend; and be- 


• Dryden seems to have had this notion of the soul and its habitation within the malaria 
of the ventricles ; for he distinctly ascribes all the perturbations of the mind to an inter- 
mittent. 

“ These heats and colds still in our breasts make war, 

Agues and fevers all our passions are.” — /wdum Emperor. 

On this account for ** breasts” read “ brains” — $ic corrige meo periculo. 

f Foote, the actor, having purchased a house made up of very small rooms, it was ob- 
jected to him, that he could not swing a cat in them. 44 Sir,” said he in reply, “ 1 don’t iiir 
tend to swing cats.” But the case is very different with the soul, which, if it be a “ choice 
soul,” or a “ merry soul,” a “ convivial soul,” or any soul but the soul of a weaver has 
caprices for which it cannot answer beyond ten minutes at a time. 

t " A catch that will draw three aouls out of one weaver.* — Skak$peare. 
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comes grave or gay, morose or good- 
humoured, in the combined ratio of 
their quantity and quality. Follow this 
same gentleman to the theatre when his 
favourite actress is on the stage, you 
will find his soul concentrated in his 
eyes. At a concert it shifts to his ears ; 
and though I do not think with Horace 
that it can actually take a hop, step, 
and jump, from Thebes to Athens, 
while the body remains tranquilly sitting 
in the front row of the pit ; yet am I 
perfectly convinced that it can extend 
itself from the hand into a dice-box, or 
a pack of cards, and suffer the most 
extraordinary sympathetic perturbations 
from their shufflings and revolutions. 

It is however not less true that there 
are certain parts in each individual which 
the soul habitually prefers (whether by 
the force of habit, or by innate peculiari- 
ty, this deponent saitn not), removing 
occasionally from part to part, but re- 
turning speedily to its favourite spot ; 
just as the master of the house visits his 
stables and offices, but lives in his draw- 
ing-room or library. No one will, I 
presuihe, deny that the soul of a dandy, 
though generally expanded over the sur- 
face of his body, resides more especially 
in the neck; passing from the skin to 
the innermost folds of the cravat, and 
animating it with a living grace of stiff- 
ness that starch alone could never 
effect. Neither will it be disputed that 
the soul of the warm men , of the other 
end of the town, lurks about the upper 
part of the thigh ; since the fact is 
proved by the great air of satisfaction 
with which their hand ever and anon 
buries itself in the breeches pocket; 
and this idea is confirmed by the habit 
of such persons, when at a loss for an 
argument, of seeking their wits in the 
same quarter, and trusting the victory 
to the argumentum ad crumenam, a large 
wager. Thus the soul of a pickpocket 
resides chiefly in his finger’s ends, the 
soul of a lover in his lips, the soul of a 
gourmand in his palate, and the soul of 
a critic in his eye-brows. So strongly 
indeed, was St. Augustin convinced of 
this truth, that he makes it an argument 
to refute a prevalent opinion among the 
ancients that the human soul was iii 
substance a portion of the divinity. ** Ita 
non eoB movet tanta mutabilitas animce, 
quam Dei naturae tribuere nefas est.” 
After such an authority it is hardly ne- 
cessary to cite the case of acephalous 
monsters, which being born alive must 
have souls, but which having no brains 
for them to inhabit, would embrace 
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incompatibilities if this faculty of loco- 
motion be obstinately denied to their 
animating principle. 

Taking the species however in the 
general, and passing over the peculiari- 
ties of individuals, I am inclined to 
trace the finer and more subtle of the 
soul's faculties to the stomach ; an opi- 
nion, indeed, of which I cannot claim 
the merit, since it is to be traced in the 
authors of the greatest acumen in all 
ages. 

M agister artis ingenique largitor 

Venter. 

The stomach, says Aretseus, takes 
the lead in our pleasures and pains; and 
we know this organ to be the centre of 
so many sympathies, that we are irresis- 
tibly compelled to make it the head- 
quarters of animation. So also Virgil 
uses hunger for desire, Auri sacra fames ; 
and the Homan satirist, in endeavouring 
to exalt the intellectual subtlety of the 
Greeks to the highest pitch, takes care 
to indicate the state of the gastric 
organs — • 

OrcecuUu esurient, in calum jnt$erit, tint. 

The analogies between the intellec- 
tual and gastric functions are very many. 
A man is said to be at his wits end, 
when he wants a dinner; and it is upon 
this occasion that Plautus energizes the 
intellects of his parasite, making him 
say, unum ridiculum dictum de dictis me • 
lioribus- As a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing, and too much drives a 
man road, so the stomach is equally 
embarrassed with too small or too large 
a supply of nutriment. If this analogy 
did not subsist, why, it may be asked, 
are we so cross the last half-nour before 
dinner, when that dinner is protracted 
by a lingerer? and why so pleasant after 
a full meal ? 

Farther proof of this verity lies in 
that judicious practice of students at 
law and of fellow-commoners, who eat 
their way to university and legal honours; 
a practice totally inexplicable without 
this close and necessary connexion be- 
tween the intellect ana the stomach. 
The common language of mankind 
points to the 9ame truth in the frequent 
recurrence of metaphors founded upon 
the hypothesis : Digests qf law , om- 
stipated imaginations , undigested ideas, 
feasts qf reason , hunger ana thirst cfler 
righteousness, are phrases which pass 
current alike among the learned and the 
vulgar. So likewise we are told not to 
stomach an insult; and we are sick of 
an afg|ij^|||^hen it does not meet our 
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own notions on the subject : and here 
1 cannot but notice the happy explana- 
tion which this hypothesis affords of 
that, otherwise extraordinary, anomaly, 
the application of the word taste meta- 
phorically to express our judgments on 
the most intellectual compositions. In 
this respect, instinct has served us better 
than reason, which certainly would 
have suggested very different analogies. 

There is, however, one mode of judg- 
ment, or if I may be allowed, one fa- 
culty more obviously connected with the 
stomach, and which admits of no mis- 
take ; I mean that faculty, which in 
its different applications is designated as 
faith, credulity, or cullibility. And first, 
it is impossible to overlook the leading 
fact that John Bull, who is notorious 
for his facile credence of every cock-and- 
bull story, of a minister of finance or a 
newspaper editor, a sea-serpent, a fast- 
ing-Woman, or a Cock-lane ghost, is at 
the same time remarkable for his sub- 
stantial feeding. So also the able-bodied 
seamen, who think a certain part of 
their crew mere fruges consumere nati on 
board a ship, regularly consign all ex- 
aggerated narratives and incredible pro- 
positions to their ** willing ears,” ac- 
cording to nostrum illud solenne, You 
may tell that to the marines.” 

Thus also the rosy gills, and “ fair 
round bellies with good capon lined,” 
of our orthodox professors and fellows 
of colleges, when contrasted with the 
lantern jaws and mortified flanks of 
schismatics and sectarians, speak vo- 
lumes in favour of the doctrine I ad- 
vance; and it is in this point that the 
whole “ vis” lies of Hudibras’s remark : 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounds a year. — 

And that which was proved true before 

Prove false again l — Two hundred more. 

It is indeed impossible to attach any 
meaning to this passage other than that 
a difference in the rate of feeding oc- 
casions a difference in the intellectual 
faculties, and the patient is stimulated 
to different degrees of faith, according 
to the quantum of spice he can afford to 
put in his cookery. This too was the 
opinion of that great moral philosopher 
Paley, who objected to an unreasonable 
Bishop that it was not just to try the 
faith of a parish priest of six hundred a 
year, by tnat of a church dignitary of 
six thousand. 

Here also we have the physiological 
explanation of that melancholy influ- 
ence which place and pension exercises 


on the credulity of senators, stud which 
compels them to place implicit credit 
in tne heaven-born minister — -for the 
lime being . It explains too, in the 

shortest possible manner, why extreme 
inequalities of condition are unfavour- 
able to the peace and harmony of so- 
ciety ; the various feeding of the several 
classes setting their opinions (i. e. sto- 
machs) to such various keys, that Beet- 
hoven with ail the dieses in the world 
could not reduce them into any reason- 
able tune. Thus in our own tiiries we 
have seen Cobbett relaxed to a minor 
third or a sharp second ; the Courier 
mounted by an imperceptible improve- 
ment in the last quarter’s revenue to a 
sharp sixth ; the corruptionists in the 
dominant , the Manchester magistrates 
in the supertonic , and all the contribu- 
tors to the poor-rates full three commas 
below concert-pitch. Then again what 
a horrible discord do the manufacturers 
and agriculturists make with the corn- 
bill, because, by a stVange contradiction, 
the more there is to eat, the less chance 
some people have of getting a bellyfull. 

S ut quorsum hcec tarn putida ? you 
say. Simply to this, that in all wise 
governments the first care of the poBce 
should be to have an eye to the kitchens' 
of the community; to note down as 
jacobinical all houses whose chimneys 
emit no smoke; and to keep an eye 
upon such as are bad customers to trie 
butcher and baker. Prevention, how- 
ever, is not all. I would, in order to 
produce a desirable uniformity of opi- 
nion, open a certain number of cook- 
shops in every parish, and multiply civic 
feasts to the utmost limits of possibility. 
The Romans were governed by panem 
et circenses ; and Louis XV 111. knows 
no better means of dojacobinizing his 
subjects than the periodical estabfceb-. 
ment of M&ts de Cocagne, with donatives 
of wine and eleemosynaty tongues and 
sausages. The efficacy of this plan is 
well Known to electioneers ; and, in pri- 
vate life, every Amphitryon employs^t 
in composing the society of his tabfe to 
an unison with his own notions. But 
above all, 1 would recommend it to the 
proprietor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, to act vigorously on the stomachs 
of his tributary authors, in order to 
maintain unabated the literary reputa- 
tion of his wide-spreading .miscellany ; 
and, in the hope tnat I may participate 
in the effects of this stimulant syston, 
I remain, his and the reader’s obedient 
servant. 
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ON THE WRITINGS OP CHARLBS BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. * 


The reputation of an author is sel- 
dom justly proportioned to his merit. 
For the last seventeen years our circu- 
lating libraries have contained several 
novels by C. B. Brown, an American 
author— of whose existence we were 
ignorant (and this ignorance, we have 
reason to suspect, is pretty genera!) un- 
til an accident lately led us to the pe- 
rusal of some of his works — yet, if 
Wieland, or Arthur Mervyn, or Edgar 
Huntly, were now to be for the first 
time ushered into the world with some 
such magical addition as “ by the Author 
of Waverley" in the title-page, we doubt 
not that every reader would be in rap- 
tures with their beauties, and every bau- 
bling critic tendering his tributary stream 
of shallow admiration of the writer's 
powers. But it was the fate of those 
works, when first reprinted in this coun- 
try, to issue from one of the common 
reservoirs of sentimental trash, and, con- 
sequently, (as we imagine) to share in the 
genera] contempt attached to those poor 
productions, which, like the redundant 
and needy members of a great house, 
have nothing but sounding titles to sus- 
tain them. The genius of the man 
certainly deserved a different destiny — 
and, though he is now beyond the 
reach of human praise, we feel irresisti- 
bly impelled, u even in his grave, to do 
him justice." We believe that this 
sentiment is not, exclusively confined to 
ourselves, and that ere long the public 
attention will be called to the same sub- 
ject in more detail than our present 
limits can afford. 

Brown's novels • are of a very pecu- 
liar kind, and afford a singular example 
of the successful application of certain 
principles of effect (manifestly borrowed 
from a distinguished writer of our own 
country), by which our attention is at 
the outset powerfully raised, and our 
sympqjthy during the entire progress of 
tne work intensely fixed upon persons 
who are rendered interesting, not so 
much from their individual qualifica- 
tions, as from the strange, situations in 
which a fatal series of untoward acci- 
dents has involved them. This mode 
of arresting the reader's interest and cu- 


• The following remarks apply only to 
the three already named. We have not pe- 
rused the others. Their titles are “ Or- 
mond," “ Jane Talbot," and “ Clara How- 
ard." They have been represented as con- 
siderably inferior to the three first. 
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riosity, is more or less adopted in every 
work of fiction — but the first time that 
it was systematically employed as the 
mainspring of the interest — as the ge- 
neral pervading principle of the whole — 
was (as far as our knowledge of such 
productions extends) in Godwin's “ Ad- 
ventures of Caleb Williams." And we 
are far from meaning to detract from 
the author's originality, when we ex- 
press our opinion, that the artifice in 
question was not resorted to in conse- 
quence of any previous design, but sug- 
gested itself in the course of the details 
as an obvious and indeed almost inevit- 
able inference from the more compre- 
hensive moral and political purpose of 
his work. 

The professed object of “ Caleb Wil- 
liams " was to give a strong picture of 
the “ modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism," of which, in defiance of 
the boasted free spirit of our institutions, 
an innocent person may be rendered the 
victim. For this purpose it would have 
been easy to have selected examples of 
flagrant and not improbable injustice. 
Caleb Williams, having become the ob- 
ject of his master’s vengeance, might 
have been summarily disposed of. He 
might, by Falkland's contrivances, have 
been immured for life in the cells of a 
private mad-house — or, on his false accu- 
sations, have been brought to suffer the 
utmost penalty of the laws against con- 
victed criminals. The mind of every 
reader will suggest many similar expe- 
dients — but such atrocities of revenge, 
though strictly illustrative of the writer's 
object, would, if confined to a single 
instance, have rendered the continued 
support of the interest a task of extraor- 
dinary difficulty — or if multiplied with- 
out reserve, would have been so harass- 
ing and improbable as to shock the 
reader's taste and judgment. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile the general scope 
of his work with the order of natural 
events, and with the interest indispen- 
sable in fictitious narrative, the author 
very judiciously selected a tale of op- 
pression, in which the physical suffer- 
ing is for the most part incidental and 
unintended by the oppressor — where 
our sympathy and indignation are ex- 
cited, not so much by any gross pal- 
pable acts of vindictive power, as by 
the victim's persevering but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to evade them — and by the 
impassioned workings of his mind upon 
the strange complexities of feeling and 
Vol. XIV. 4 1 
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situation in which those efforts inrolre 
him. 

The character of Williams, in itself, 
has nothing very extraordinary or admi- 
rable. He is a young man of moderate 
capacity, and homely habits and educa- 
tion. Whatever energies he displays 
are rather muscular than intellectual— 
but we follow his narrative with the 
most intense and unintermitted interest 
and expectation, because, throughout, 
his breast is a theatre of vehement con- 
flict and debate, as each vicissitude of 
circumstance suggests a train of contra- 
dictory emotions. His first suspicions 
and aiscovcry that the accomplished 
Falkland is a murderer! — his contrasted 
feelings of horror at the crime, and of 
pity and habitual veneration for the per-, 
petrator — his intolerance of the tyran- 
nical but necessary restraints imposed 
by his master — his flight as if he were 
the criminal — his arrest and imprison- 
ment on the false charge of robbing 
Falkland — his appeal to Falkland on 
that occasion — his plans of escape and 
their execution- — his subsequent dis- 
guises to evade pursuit — his hiding be- 
hind a hedge to avoid. Falkland’s car- 
riage — his reading the handbill offering 
a reward for his own apprehension by 
the light of a lamp in the streets of 
London — these, ana the other principal 
incidents in the novel, may be referred 
to as so many instances where the facts 
related affect us, not as novel or pecu- 
liarly interesting occurrences, but as 
excitants of the most impassioned and 
varied emotions in the bosom of the 
narrator. These remarks do not extend 
to the general character of Falkland — 
one of tne finest and most original con- 
ceptions of modem literature — nor to 
the description of Tyrrel — nor to the 
affecting episodes of the fates of Emily 
Melville and the Hawkinses — but cer- 
tainly, as far as our sympathy for Caleb 
Williams is concerned, the external 
events he passed through, would never 
have obtained such a grasp of our imagi- 
nation, had it not been for the deep con- 
flict of passions within, to which they 
are made subsemen t, and of which the 
spirited and elaborate analysis forms the 
principal attraction of his story. 

We have found it necessary to pre- 
.mise these observations upon “ Caleb 
Williams,” because we conceive that 
the peculiarities just adverted to in that 
celebrated work, form a complete key 

* Wieland, the first of the series, was 
pearance of Godwin’s novel. 


to the prevailing style and manner of 
the novels of Brown*. The subject 
matter of the latter is indeed widely 
different, as is also their philosophical 
tendency — still, not only has the Ame- 
rican made use of the same modes of 
chaining down the reader’s attention, 
and of harassing him with every pas- 
sion that agitated the fictitious per- 
sonages, so successfully adopted, by God- 
win, but he has caught tne tone and 
style of his model, even in the minutest 
peculiarities, with a spirit and accuracy 
that really looks more like identity than 
imitation. We must, however, add 
that this imitation (though inveterately 
persevered in throughout) is maqgged 
with all the ease, ana skill, and copious- 
ness of an original manner. Certainly 
the English seed has not degenerated in 
the foreign soil on which it has fallen. 
We should rather say, that in its trans- 
lanted growth it displays . much of that 
ursting energy of vegetation, and often 
expands into all that transatlantic wild- 
ness and profusion, which we associate 
with the productions of the younger 
hemisphere. But what renders Brown 
the most singular and original of imita- 
tors, is that, notwithstanding his perti- 
nacious predilection for the phraseology 
and manner of another, he haa in no 
instance betrayed any disposition to 
adopt ihat person’s speculative views of 
human affairs. He appears to have in- 
stinctively seized the secret of Godwin’s 
power, and to have used it as freely and 
familiarly as if he were the rightful 
owner j but the views and purposes to 
which he has applied it, have not the 
remotest connexion with those of which 
it was originally made the vehicle — sq 
that, looking at those novels in this 
single point of view, and without any 
reference to their more general merits, 
we cannot help pronouncing* them to 
be a very singular literary curiosity. 
They are, besides, almost the omy 
American productions of the kind with 
which we are acquainted ; and, as 
nearly all the personages and events are 
American, we have considered them 
as so many experimental specimens of 
its native materials for fictitious compo- 
sition — and in this view have found j» 
their perusal a peculiar source of inte- 
rest, which has probably been lost upon 
those more familiarly conversant with 
the habits and manners of American 
society. 

published in 1798, four years after the ap- 
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Brown, however, (it should be re- 
marked) does not profess to present any 
thing like a formal picture of the social 
peculiarities of his country. His cha- 
racters are not introduced (like Smol- 
lett and Fielding’s) for their own sakes, 
as so many active, prominent, and bust- 
ling individuals, containing each a little 
world of human nature within himself 
—but appear rather as passive instru- 
ments powerfully operated upon by ex- 
ternal circumstances, strange and per- 
plexing in the extreme, from the re- 
sistless influence of which on their 
thoughts and conduct, the main interest 
of the situations is made to arise. In 
Brown’s personages there is little pre- 
vious adaptation of condition and tem- 
perament. They have nothing of that 
restless spirit ot adventure that would 
naturally predestine them to be actors 
in the particular scenes they are called 
upon to witness — but they are as so 
many mirrors from which we see, most 
strikingly reflected, the groups of mys- 
terious and shadowy forms with which 
the author’s imagination has enveloped 
them* Bis heroes, on the whole, are 
rather ordinary beings, whom some 
accident suddenly plunges into difficul- 
ties and perplexities, that awaken all 
their faculties, while they baffle their 
comprehension— iand the plot and mys- 
tery thickening around them with each 
successive effort to extricate themselves, 
they thus become raised into objects of 
our intensest sympathy, from their con- 
nexion with the scenes of dark enchant- 
ment through which they are made to 
move : — stiff, though the display of indi- 
vidual character seems to have formed 
so small a part of this author’s plans, 
he has almost unconsciously scattered 
over hisportraits many distinctive traits 
that sufficiently point out the country 
of the writer, and of the subjects of his 
Actions. In the language and conduct 
.of Edgar Huntly and Arthur Mervyn 
there is a certain Colonial cast of frank- 
ness, frugality, and intelligent simplicity, 
mixed up with habits of steady, un- 
ostentatious benevolence, and patient 
selfdenial, betokeuing the American 
notions of the qualities best befitting 
the yoqth of their republic: — while in 
the occasional decision and physical 
euergy that they display, we recognise 
the importance annexed to .those more 
masculine attributes, by which the gi- 
gantic infant is destined one day to 
ascend to the heights of power and 
renown. 

But it is time to illustrate these ge- 


neral remarks • — and perhaps Edgar 
Huntly, though not the first or the best 
of the series, is, on the whole, the most 
characteristic of the writer’s powers and 
peculiarities. 

Edgar Huntly, a young American, 
residing with his uncle near Norwalk, 
on the borders of the Indian territory, 
addresses his narrative to a young lady 
— his intended wife — and sister of Waf- 
degrave, who had been lately murdered, 
under very mysterious circumstances, 
near the habitation of Inglefield, in the 
same district. The story opens with 
Edgar’s account of a night journey per- 
formed on the road that skirted the 
scene of Waldegrave’s assassination 
“ By nightfall I was within ten miles 
of my uncle’s house. As the darkness 
increased and I advanced on my way, 
my sensations sunk into melancholy. 
The scene and the time reminded me of 
the friend whom 1 had lost. I re- 
called his features, and accents, and 
gestures, and mused with unutterable 
Feelings on the circumstances of his 
death. My recollections once more 

^ ed me into anguish and perplexity. 

more I asked who was his assas- 
sin ? By what motives could he be im- 
pelled to a deed like this ? Waldegrave 
was pure from all offence — his piety was 
rapturous — his benevolence was a stran- 
ger to remissness or torpor. All who 
came within the sphere of his influence, 
experienced and acknowledged his be- 
nign activity. His friends were few*, 
because his habits were timid and re- 
served ; but the existence of an enemy 
was impossible. I recalled the inci- 
dents of our last interview — my impor- 
tunities that he should postpone his ill- 
omened ioumey till the morning — his 
inexplicable obstinacy — his resolution 
to set out on foot during a dark and 
tempestuous night — and the horrible 
disaster that befel him. The first inti- 
mation I received of this misfortune — 
the insanity of vengeance and grief into 
which 1 was hurried — my fruitless 
searches for the author of this guilt — 
my midnight wanderings and reveries 
beneath the shade of that fatal elm — 
were revived and re-acted. 1 heard the 
discharge of the pistol — I witnessed the 
alarm of Inglefield — I heard his calls 
to his servants, and saw them issue 
forth with lights, and hasten to the spot 
whence the sounds had seemed to pro- 
ceed. I beheld my friend strctclied 
upon the earth, ghastly, with a mortal 
wound — alone — -with no traces of the 
slayer visible — no tokens by which his 
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place of refuge might be sought — the 
motives of his enmity— or his instru- 
ments of mischief mignt be detected.” 

Revolving these thoughts, Edgar feels 
irresistibly prompted once more to seek 
the elm, and explore the spot anew for 
some clue to the mystery. u The tree 
which had formerly been shunned by 
the criminal, might, in the absence of 
the avenger of blood, be incautiously 
approached. Thoughtless, or fearless 
of my return, it was possible that he 
might be at this moment detected ho- 
vering near the scene of his offences.” 
Edgar accordingly turns off from his 
road, and approaches the fatal spot. 
There he observes something distin- 
guishable by its motions near the trunk 
of the tree, and which he instantly sus- 
pects to have some connexion with the 
fate of Waldegrave. He advances wa- 
rily ; and, to elude observation, conceals 
himself among the rocky masses scat- 
tered amidst the shrub-oaks, and dwarf- 
cedars, that covered the ground. “ At 
this time the atmosphere was somewhat 
illuminated by the moon, which, though 
it had already set, was yet so near tne 
horizon as to benefit me by its light. 
The shape of a roan, tall and robust, 
was now distinguished. Repeated and 
closer scrutiny enabled me to perceive 
that he was employed in digging 'the 
earth— something like flannel was wrapt 
round his waist, and covered his lower 
limbs : the rest of his frame was 
naked. I did not recognise in him any 
one whom I knew. A figure, robust 
and strange, and half-nakeo, to be thus 
employed, at this hour and place, was 
calculated to rouse up my whole soul. 
His occupation was mysterious and ob- 
scure. Was it a grave that he was dig- 
ging ? Was his purpose to explore, or to 
nide ? Was it proper to watch him at 
a distance, unobserved and in silence, 
or to rush upon him, and extort from 
him, by violence and menaces, an expla- 
nation of the scene ? Before any resolu- 
tion was formed, he ceased to aig. He 
cast aside his spade, and sat down m 
the pit that he had dug. He seemed 
wrapt in meditation — but the pause was 
short, and succeeded by sobs, at first 
slow and at wide intervals, but pre- 
sently louder and more vehement. Sore- 
ly charged was indeed that heart whence 
nowed these tokens of sorrow- 1 I was 
suspended in astonishment. Every sen- 
timent at length yielded to my sym- 
pathy — every new accent of the mourner 
struck upon my heart with additional 
force, and tears found their way spon- 


taneously to my eyes. I left the spot 
where 1 stood, and advanced within the 
verge of the shade. My caution had 
forsaken me — and instead of one whom 
it was my duty to persecute, 1 beheld 
in this man nothing but an object of 
compassion. My pace was checked by 
his suddenly ceasing to lament. He 
snatched the spade, and rising on bis 
feet, began to cover up the pit with the 
utmost diligence. He seemed aware of 
my presence, and desirous of hiding 
something from my inspection. I was 
prompted to advance nearer, and hold 
nis hand— but my uncertainty as to his 
character and views, the abruptness with 
which I had been ushered into tide 
scene, made me still hesitate — but 
though I hesitated to advance, there 
was nothing to hinder me from calling. 
He stopped — the spade fell from hts 
hand. He looked up, and bent forward 
his face towards the spot where 1 stood. 
An interviewand explanation were now, 
□rethought, unavoidable. I mustered 
up my courage to confront and interro- 
gate this being. He continued for a 
minute in his gazing and listening atti- 
tude. Where I stood I could not foil 
of being seen, and yet he acted as if he 
saw nothing. Again he betook himself 
to his spade, ana proceeded with new 
diligence to fill up the pit. This de- 
meanour confounded and bewildered 
me — I had no power but to stand, and 
silently gaze upon his motions. The 
pit being filled, he once uiore sat upon 
the ground, and resigned himself to 
weeping and sighs with more vehemence 
than before. In a short time the fit 
seemed to have passed. He rose, seized 
the spade, and advanced to the spot 
where I stood. Again 1 made prepara- 
tion as for an interview, which could 
not but take place. He passed me^ 
however, without appearing to notice 
my existence. He came so near as al- 
most to brush my arm, vet turned not 
his head to either side. My hearer view 
of him made his brawny arms and lofty 
stature more conspicuous— but his im- 
perfect dress, the dimness of the light, 
and the confiision of my own thoughts, 
hindered me from discerning his fea- 
tures. He proceeded with a Tew .quick 
steps along the road, but presently dart- 
ed to one side, and disappeared among 
the rocks and bushes.” 

This strange appearance naturally 
awakens the utmost curiosity in the 
mind of Edgar. The extraordinary be- 
ing, he concludes, from one. part of his 
demeanour, must have been aueep; while 
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*ke more he ruminates on the other par- 
ticulars, the more thoroughly he is per- 
suaded that he must be Waldegrave's 
assassin. Full of this suspicion, and in- 
capable of repose till it be confirmed or 
dissipated, he repairs on the following 
night to the same spot. The apparition 
returned, and acted as on the former oc- 
casion. It then stalked away witli a 
solemn and deliberate pace ; Edgar fol- 
lowed close upon its heeb. The mys- 
terious leader proceeded along an ob- 
scure path that led to a wood, then 
striking out of it, burst through every 
impediment of bush and briar, and con- 
ducted Edgar a circuitous and weary way 
through brakes, and glens, and rivulets. 
It seemed to be the sole end of his la- 
bours to bewilder or fatigue his pursuer 
—4o pierce into the deepest thickets— -to 
plunge into the darkest cavities — to as- 
cend the most difficult heights, and ap- 
proach the slippery and tremulous verge 
of die dizziest precipices. At length 
they find themselves under the projec- 
tuie of a rock situate in a deep valley. 
Here the apparition, deliberately remov- 
ing some stalks that concealed the aper- 
ture of a cavern, plunged into the nark 
’tec ess, leaving Eagar as perplexed as 
ever, but by this time too exhausted m 
mind and frame to encounter the possible 
danger of continuing his pursuit. He 
contents himself with watching at the 
entrance of the cave until the following 
morning, when, the object of his curio- 
sity not reappearing, he returns to his 
home. 

The whole of this singular chace is 
given with great eloquence and descrip- 
tive power. The same scene is repeated 
on tne ensuing night, except that on 
this occasion the apparition, instead of 
taking cover in the cave, winds back to 
the point whence it started, and enters 
an out-house, which Edgar recognises to 
be a lodging-room appropriated to two 
of Ingleneld’s domestics. One of these, 
an Irish emigrant, Clithero Edny, a 
person of sober, gentle, and industrious 
nabits, with a mind and education above 
his present condition, but withal silent, 
thoughtful, and melancholy, turns out 
to be the somnambulist. Edgar frankly 
states his suspicions, and demands an 
explanation ot his midnight wanderings. 
W e have here Clithero's story, revealing 
the causes of his emigration and of the re- 
morse that consumes him, but it has no 
connexion with the fate of Waldegrave. 
Clithero soon after absconds, and Edgar 
determines on exploring the cave in 
search of him. There is here a very 
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animated picture of hit subterraneous 
gropmg9 and adventures, and of the 
wild magnificence of the surrounding 
scenery. He discovers the unfortunate 
fugitive seated on the summit of a rock 
that overhung a dreary chasm, his aspect 
denoting the extremes of famine and 
despair. At the sound of Edgar's voice, 
he starts from his position and escapes. 
Edgar forbears to pursue the wretened 
maniac (for such tie has become), and 
contents himself with bringing food, 
which he places within his reach and 
retires. We find some difficulty in 
giving a brief and connected abstract of 
the main plot, or indeed in discovering 
any main plot. It comes out that 
Waldegrave had been murdered by a 
marauding Indian. Then, as to Clkhcwo, 
the purport of his story is that he had 
been educated by a benevolent lady, 
Mrs. Lorimer, and was under her 
auspices about to be united to her niece 
Clarice ; but a little before the intended 
marriage, a brother of Mrs. L. an aban- 
doned profligate, attacking Clithevo by 
night in a narrow lane of Dublin, meets 
his death. Clithero's horror at having 
killed the brother of his benefactress 
produces a temporary insanity, in which 
ne lifts his arm against herself. On the 
return of reason, ne flies from her house 
and emigrates to America, abominating 
himself as a monster of ingratitude; ana 
hence his nocturnal inquietudes. The 
general story closes with the arrival of 
Mrs. Lorimer in America, now the wife 
of Sarsfield, Edgar's early friend and in- 
structor, and who now adopts him as 
his son. Clithero, the prey of anguish 
and despair, occasionally flits across us ; 
he is finally seized, and about to be 
immured in a mad-house, but be bursts 
from his conductors, and plunging into 
a river is seen no more. This is the 
general outline of the story ; but one 
tnird of the work is occupied with a 
venr extraordinary and interesting epi- 
sode. Clithero's somnambulism is, it 
seems, contagious, and Edgar Huntly’s 
dreaming fancies carry him by night to 
the cavern which he nad passed the pre- 
vious days in exploring. We must re- 
fer to the book itself for the description 
of his bewildered sensations on awaking, 
benumbed with cold and bruises, halt- 
naked, half-starved, in utter darkness 
and ignorance of his situation ; as also 
for his subsequent adventures, in which 
with his single arm he kills a panther 
and five marauding Indians, and after 
many astonishing efforts of courage and 
agility, effects his return to his home. 
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From this slight sketch the reader 
will at once perceive the palpable want 
of skill in the construction of the story 
(and Brown's other works are similarly 
defective) ; but he was a man of genius 
and has made great amends. We have 
seldom met with fictions having less the 
air of fictions. His imagination was in 
the midst of his scenes, and not an item 
is omitted that can authenticate their 
reality. Circumstance follows circum- 
stance, strange and inexplicable, sus- 
pending our faculties in wonder or 
alarm ; but in the midst of all the youth- 
ful buoyancy and intrepidity with which 
he plunges into his subjects, there is 
such a matter-of-fact earnestness, such 
an anxious enumeration of every the 
minutest fact or sentiment that could 
belong to each situation — so resistless is 
the body of circumstantial evidence ad- 
duced — that we find it impossible to 
withhold our implicit faith. For this 
season, no separate extracts can convey 
a just notion of the author's powers. It 
is only by following him in all his de- 
tails, tnat we can appreciate his extraor- 
dinary faculty of forming, frequently out 
of the most ordinary persons and trans- 
actions, such mysterious combinations 
as to give them all the grand and per- 


plexing interest of supernatural occur- 
rences. Upon the wnole, to sum up 
our opinion of these novels, there is 
want of skill in the plots, and of variety 
in the personages ana events ; they con- 
tain no sentimental raptures — no fasci- 
nating pictures of love and gallantly ; 
they have neither heroines nor heroes, 
properly so called — no poetic mendicants 
— no impassioned hag* — no sublime ma- 
rauders ; they have few allusions, politi- 
cal, historical, religious, or literary ; and 
finally, they are, as far as we can discover, 
absolutely without a moral j but with all 
these deficiencies, they are the first-fruits 
of a young and powerful mind ; they are 
full of life aud freshness and enterprise 
— those “ vital signs" hy which works of 
genius will ever be distinguished ; and 
although (as already stated) the author 
has condescended to borrow from ano- 
ther, yet what he has taken he has sp 
felicitously applied and extended, deve- 
loping with extraordinary skill through- 
out several volumes all the latent re- 
sources of particular modes of.ptoductng 
fictitious interest, that we must add to 
his other merits that of decided origi- 
nality.* 

The perusal of Brown's novels has 
thrown us upon some general reflections 


• Since writing the above article, we have had an opportunity of perusing “ The Ctte of 
Charles Brockden Brown, by W. Dunlap, ** an American publication, that has we believe 
never been in circulation here. It gives a most favourable impression of the character and 
genius of Brown. He was born in Philadelphia in 177 1, had all his life a frail constitution, 
and was carried off by a consumption in his 3 Qth year. He was a student from his child- 
hood ; at the age of sixteen he sketched the plans of three epic poems on American sutyecty. 
He studied the law for some years, but relinquished it in disgust. About the age of twenty- 
six he became an “ author by profession,’* — the first known in America. His fust novel, 
Wieland, was published in 1708. -In the following year he had five novels in hand, twodf 
which, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar Huntly, were published before the year was out. Or- 
mond, begun in the preceding, was also published in this year. This astonishing rapidity 
accounts for their defects. He was in the habit of sending the sheets, as he wrote them, to 
the press, before he had determined on his plot. In addition to his five novels, he had in 
the tame year a Monthly Magazine, that he edited, to supply with original articles. We 
find our statement, that he must have imitated Godwin, fully confirmed by his own 
letters. He waa in despair when he compared one of his first productions with the “ trans- 
cendent merits of Caleb Williams.” From 1 sod to his death he conducted an American 
Annual Register. He also published three political pamphlets of considerable length, and 
much commended by his biographer. Brown’s private qualities are represented as pecu- 
liarly engaging. He was affectionate, generous, and unexacting. Among strangers he 
was silent and embarrassed j but he is only one of numerous instances where persons the 
most nervous and timid in conversation form the boldest writers. His favourite studies 
were metaphysics, architecture, and geography. He was habitually thoughtful ; and an 
attentive observer of the operations of his mind — of this an affecting example is given. 
Shortly before his death, he had one of those mysterious foretastes of bliss that come to 
cheer the dying sufferer. Fixing his eyes ferenely on the sky, he desired that he might not 
be interrupted. After some minutes he said to his wife,— ^ When I desired you not Co 
•peak to me, I had the most transporting and sublime feelingB I ever experienced. L wanted 
to enjoy them, and Imow how long they would last.”— The descriptions of the plague in 
Arthur Mervyn were copies of what he witnessed. “He mused and wrote amidst the 
groans of the dying and the rumbling of hearses.” Brown uniformly abstained from ani- 
mal food and all kinds of spirituous liquors, — a fact worthy the attention of some who 
imagine that stimulating the frame invigorates the’lmagination. 
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connected' with fictitious writing, and 
with the part that America may here- 
after sustain in that department of lite- 
rature. With us, the living materials 
for original compositions of this sort are 
daily becoming scantier. Since the 
times of Fielding, Richardson, and 
Smollet— the classic age of our fictitious 
literature*— English society has under- 
gone many changes so fatal to the views 
of their successors, that our modem 
novelist! can hardly hope for durable 
celebrity from faithful delineations of 
the existing models that surround them. 
They find all the old national peculiari- 
ties already occupied by their predeces- 
sors, and the new ones too dull, we sus- 
pect, to form sufficiently attractive pic- 
tures. And hence we see our clever 
writers, of late dap, turning in despair 
from the objects before them, and wan- 
dering into foreign lands and distant 
times, and into mysteries and metaphy- 
sics, in search of foundations on wnich 
to erect their fictions. Mr. Godwin’s 
first novel is a strong view of the imper- 
fection of our criminal code embodied 
in a narrative ; while in St. Leon, in 
order to give his hero some novelty, he 
is compelled to throw in the supplemen- 
tal attributes of eternal youth ana bound- 
less riches. Mrs. Radcliffe had to scour 
the convents of Italy, and grope amidst 
their vaulted ailes and cells, and sepul- 
chres, out of which, with the aid of 
Alpine scenery and troops of banditti, 
she has formed the principal subjects of 
her magnificent romances. Mr. Lewis 
gives us the Devil incognito. Mr. Ma- 
turin, in his Montorio, a work of in- 
finite genius, presents us with a ghastly 
compound of life and death, that for 
two volumes and three quarters, passes 
for the same personage, as well it may ; 
and if we are rightly informed, the re- 
verend writer meditates letting us one 
day see what, in the dearth of human 
heroes, an able pen can make of the 
Devil himself, without embellishment or 
disguise. And finally, there is Sir Walter 
Scott, with all his dramatic and descrip- 
tive facility, condemned to antedate his 
fictions from sixty to six or seven hun- 
dred years j > thus (with all due reve- 
rence for his powers we say it) of neces- 
sity substituting -for pictures of the living 
manners of the tunes, the fanciful, though 
often exquisite combinations of his in- 
ventive 'genius. 

Now, if we mistake not, here are 
strong symptoms that the present ordi- 
nary routine of daily life and manners 
has too much of sedateness and uni- 


formity to suggest any tiring iika the de- 
lightful representations of our earlier 
Novelists. In truth, England has be- 
come, from several causes, the most un- 
romantic region upon earth. Its secu- 
rity — its repose — its conveniences— its 
universal cultivation, quite unfit it for 
the scene of original exploits. What a 
death-blow, for example, to adventure 
and interest, is our system of cheap 
travelling 1 Who could have sympa- 
thized, as we now do, with Sopnia 
Western in her flight, had she been 
snugly in the comer of a light post- 
coach, carrying only four inside f Then, 
except now and then that an opjxwition 
coach upsets, the dangers of the road 
are absolutely gone. Our old friends 
the highwaymen, who have given us 
so many delicious hours, are now no 
more. The terrors of Hounslow heath are 
gone for ever. We face it now on the 
darkest winter night, and should not con- 
descend to remember where we are, 
only that it reminds us of Smollet.. In 
short, nothing of interest in this de- 
partment remains, except an occasional 
runaway trip to Gretna Green ; and 
even this the House of Lords are threa- 
tening to take away by an amendment 
of the marriage act. The modem modes 
of cheap and rapid communication have 
done more. By virtually approximating 
the most distant parts of the empire^ 
they have powerfully contributed to de- 
stroy those varieties in language, man- 
ners, -and sentiment, without which the 
Novelist is 4ike a workman without 
material* A common character has been 
diffused over the surface of English so- 
ciety. The people of Exeter, Bristol, 
Liverpool, or York, act, speak, and 
dress precisely like the worthy citizens 
of London. New opinions, new fa- 
shions, and new absurdities, regularly 
start every sight from the .General Post- 
office, and are hurried along At .the rate 
of eight or ten miles an hour (including 
stoppages) to every quarter of the king- 
dom. Let an original Dandy appear to- 
day in Bond-street, with his stuted gait 
and buried chin, and his air of refined 
apathy and inscrutable fatuity,— *nd ere 
a week elapses, we shall have attested 
copies in every street of Dublin and 
Edinburgh. 

But there remains one cause which, 
more than all the others, has tended to 
reduce us to a common level of senti- 
ment and demeanour— the late long war, 
and the tremendous addition it has made 
to the national debt. Every reflecting 
Englishman’s mind is now engrossed 
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charm of fictitious nawarive. Indeed 
u strikes as that there maybe observed 
ia the progrem of aH sadriuss a certain 
critical period, when, . from the joint 
effects of competence aqd. idleness, and 
from the absence of the; restraints of re* 
finement, men ate most apt to nm into 
those extremes of self-indulgence, bad 
ia conduct and sentiment, mat are pe* 
culiarly suited to the purposes of the 
dramatist and novelist. CommitnUies, 
as well as individuals, have their early 
flush of high animal spirits and youthful 
extravagance— their season of untamed 
passion — of buoyant expectation — of 
generous reliance-— of petulant frolio— 
of absurd self-complacency — that short 
and joyous stage Detween infancy and 
maturity, in which the young creature 
riots in the exuberance of health and 
hope, and instead of subjecting his im- 
pulses to intellectual contjou], calls in 
the aid of whatever intellect be yet pos- 
sesses, to justify, and give a grace to his 
most wayward excesses. In England this 
age of “humours” is passed; but the 
illustrious dramatists of Eliaabcth’* time 
(the period in question) were fortunately 
thrown upon it, or, more carnaetiy 
speaking, were formed by it, and then 
vivid records of the passions and follies 
they witnessed and shared in,, have beat 
ever since referred to as ihcuslwdatil 
glories of the British stage. InTape 
times novel-writing was unknown*. Jut 
had it existed, we cannot hesitate to 
assert that it would have feufcd a. trill 
speaking, all the money and the mind of more copious and interesting supply of 


with politics, as the most 11 
paction of his private concerns. In a 
walk from Hyde- Park-Corner to Corn- 
hill, yon can tell by the face of every 
man you meet that ne is thinking of the 
assessed taxes. We have no longer the 
leisure or the affluence to indulge in 
those eccentric fancies which the Novel- 
ist might turn to account. Our highest 
flights of originality consist in blocking 
up a superfluous window, or passing off 
a tilbury for a taxed-cart, or devising 
some other ingenious method of baffling 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
we go to France, it is not, as heretofore, 
to learn French airs and sentiments, but 
to live cheaply. If we meet an old 
friend just returned from the East, the 
first question we ask him is whether he 
can discount a bill. In a word, from 
being a nation of humourists, we have 
become a people who can do nothing 
from morning till night but think ana 
talk about the sinking fund and poor- 
rates, and com laws, and Mr. M&lthus, 
and commutation of tithes, and— -radical 
reform. 

But we fancy we can see that a dif- 
ferent scene is opening in America, and 
that at a future aay her society will dis- 
play a new and entirely original stock of 
materials for many delightful fictions, of 
which her yet unborn men of genius 
will not foil to avail themselves. 

Hitherto the profits of capital invested 
in agricultural and commercial specula- 
tions have been so great, that generally 
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America have flowed m those alluring 
channels. How long this is to continue, 
such is the amazing extent of her yet 
virgin temtory, it is quite impossible to 
predict; but sooner or later, changes 
will come on. The first step will be 
Are diversion of the overplus of capital 
to manufactures. Then, as families grow 
rich and idle, and fond of superfluities, 
the finer arts will start up to answer the 
growing demand. Fine stuffs and fine 
thoughts, instead of being imported as 
at present, will be manufactured by na- 
tive workmen. In a word, the accu- 
mulation of wealth will, in the natural 
course of things, call forth * race of 
pointers, poets, philosophers, and novel- 
writers. Now it appears to us, that one 
of the regular effects of the same super- 
fluity of wealth in which the general 
literature of every country must origi- 
nate, is to diffuse throughout the com- 
munity a large portion of those personal 
peculiarities and sentiments of which 
the skilful delineation forms the chief 


varied character and incident than was 
reserved for the mom refined atari .com- 
paratively monotonous rimes of Riehasd* 
ton and Fielding. We had intended Jo 
illustrate these observations by some re- 
ferences to the rise of comedy isa auruonl 
Greece, and in some of the countries of 
modern Europe, but our limits fe not 
permit us ; we must therefore Icavn-kto 
our readers to determine bow for they 
apply to America. The -origin and pia- 

E isa of that country has been so pern 
r, that an comet coincidence with 
other societies, in each stage of its ad- 
vancement, cannot be expected; but 
that some suck crisis, morn or less mo* 
diked, will, arrive, we consider 4 Q be in- 
evitable. Ia tenth,, though hitherto 
speaking of the future, weare. notnwfom 
that the period may not have actually 
arrived, and that we may.not yet fern to 
see some transatlantic Fielding ,or Scott 
immortalizing himself and his couqtiy 
by bold and faithful delineations of man- 
ners and scenes peculiar in the. western 
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hemisphere. ' The elements of noble in its progressive stages of re&nemen 
materials are certainly at hand. The — all this, and much more, added to the 
division of the country into separate magnificent aspect of the country, with 
states, and the consequent variety of in- its gigantic mountains and primeval 
dividual character — tne emigrations to forests, and wide savannas and majestic 
the back-settlements — the rencontres rivers, must furnish such stores for ro- 
with savage tribes — the collisions be- mantic, pathetic, comic, and descrip- 
tween the' habits and sentiments of the live representations, as it would be vain 
remoter and more central districts — the to look for in the now-exhausted re- 
nmltiphctty of religious sects — the deve- sources of the parent oountry. 
lopements of the republican character 


ON 8TUDY Aim STUDENTS . 

— He trimmed hia lamp. 

Which, like a manhe-llght, quivered curiously, 

And from bis oaken booke-shelf taking down 
A ponderous tome, he did unchupe the boards 
That bound it, and with deep and edrncste glance 
Scouled on the letters ; the*. anon he raised 
His ravenjeye, and saide his name was Studg. 

TJW Clerk* of Oxttfordt. 


Learning has now become a mat- 
ter of course. Every man is supposed 
to know something of every thing, and 
consequently the rays of knowledge, 
like those or light, must necessarily be 
less powerful when they are spread 
over a greater surface. A century ago, 
a country gentleman might have passed 
very reputably through the work! if he 
could write his own name, and carry a 
laudable quantity «f wine under nis 
belt. While his daughter's accomplish- 
ments wore confined to making a sa- 
voury pudding, and spending a spare 
hour or two over some serious or devo- 
tional book. This will not do at the 
present day. The squire must at least 
be a politician, or perhaps an agricul- 
turist ; and for this purpose he must 
read Malthas, and Ricardo, and Arthur 
Yeung t While it is absolutely indispeo- 
sable that the young lady should be inti- 
mately acquainted vyith all the celebrated 
authors of the day, whose names are 
always in men's mouths ; that she should 
speak, or at least read Italian and French ; 
and she may think herself well off if she 
is never asked whether she does not 
read German, and what she thinks of 
jQoethe’s Fttustue. But while the uni- 
versality of knowledge has thus been 
extended, we shall not find that We 
have become deeper students. Even in 
the learned professions, where such a 
circumstance would more probably have 
occurred, we do not find it to be the 
case. Divines have not grown more 
laboriously learned than they used to be, 
and the gentlemen of the long robe have 
greatly degenerated from the tame which 
New monthly Mag.*— No. 83. 
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their predecessors gained by their per- 
severing intensity of study. Our Old 
lawyers, during their studies, used to 
read books for relaxation, which our 
young students at law would groan over 
m their most laborious hours ; in fiict, 
as Doctor Johnson said some thirty or 
forty years ago, no one reads now ; a 
-student attends the courts and gains 
•what knowledge he can there, but no- 
body reads. The Doctor must certainly 
have meant that no one now devotes 
his mind to study with the same seal 
and intense earnestness as formerly* for 
that every body reads. Sir Walter Scott 
and the circulating libraries can bear 
witness. The pigmies of the present 
day raise their eyes in amaxement when 
they number on their fingers all the 
volumes of novels which Sir Walter 
has elaborated ; but let them turn to 
the monuments which such men ae 
Erasmus and Montfaucon have left be- 
hind them — let them examine Akkra- .. 
vandus, one of whose closely-printed 
folios would be almost sufficient to 
gorge Sir Walter's whole offspring. 
There never was a period when intellect 
was more active tnam at present ; but 
there have been times when it has been 
more laboriously employed. We have 
very few great scholars, and a great 
many tolerable ones. Perhaps the 
change is all for the better; for the wel- 
fare of a country does not depend on 
the learning of individuals, but on the 
information of the community at large. 

There is great magic in the word Stu- 
dent. It conjures up a very strong and 
vivid picture. W e see a thin, pale, yomog 
Vol. XIV. 4Ji 
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man, with long straight black hair, 
which appears to have been unprofan- 
ed by a comb since its last visit to the 
night-cap. We see him sitting in a 
threadbare black coat, old pantaloons, 
and slippers, bending over a table en- 
lightened by a single candle, the wick 
of which is beginning to grow of por- 
tentous length. His oreast is curved, 
his head is bent towards the paper, and 
a little on one side, and his ri»ht hand 
holds a pen which traverses the paper 
with eager and steady velocity. The 
only cessation is when the labourer 
raises his eyes to guide the pen to the 
ink-stand, or when in endeavouring to 
recover some idea, which in the rapidity 
of thought had escaped him, he raises 
his left hand to his forehead. and pon- 
ders for some half minute. Behind 
him stands his little library, and upon 
the table in one promiscuous mtUe lie 
quartos, and octavos; and twelves ; poetry, 
philosophy, and criticism ; Newton and 
Milton in friendly contact, and the Rape 
of the Lock peacefully resting on the 
Novum Organum. Scraps of paper be- 
tween the leaves, and dog-eared pages, 
serve as the guides through this inex- 
tricable labyrinth, which the young 
scholar traverses with the ease and con- 
fidence of one who has been long ac- 
customed to the way. “ Unheard the 
clock repeats its hours ;” in the fever of 
intellectual excitement, the mind takes 
no account of time. The candle gra- 
dually decreases, and, as its last flame is 
quivering in the socket, the exhausted 
student casts himself on his.. bed, to 
snatch amid phantoms of books and 
ghosts of pens and ink-stands, a short 
respite from the destructive and con- 
tinued action of mind, which is so fa- 
tally undermining all his bodily powers. 
Horse-racing ana cock-fighting are said 
to be very fascinating occupations, and a 
gamester can seldom overcome the 
temptation of the dice; but not even 
these allurements can be compared 
with the charms which science and 
literature possess for a young and en- 
thusiastic votary. “ I can prove,” says 
the unfortunate Robert Heron, who 
ended his days within the walls of a 
gaol, “ I can prove that I have, for 
many years, . read and written, one day 
with another, from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day.” Exertions like these 
may be continued for a time, but the 
human machine will wear out, and the 
mind, ever depending on the sanity of 
the bodily powers, snares the dreadful 
decay. We have absolutely written 


ourselves serious, and almost feel in- 
clined to lay down our pen, which has 
scarcely been in our hand three quarters 
of an hour, for fear that we should be 
seized with some of “ the thousand ills 
which authors are heirs to.” We really 
began to apprehend that we were des- 
tined to be cut off, like James Hay 
Beattie, or Henry Kirke White, in the 
flower of our age j but as we have no 
chance of getting Mr. Southey for a 
biographer, we thought it better to 
lengthen our stay amongst the folios 
ana quartos of tnis world, than allow 
them to vanquish us in the contest. 

Tiie most formidable of all students 
are the dull and heavy ones. A thick 
elephant folio, closely printed in double 
columns, is the type of these men. 
They are the mill-norses of literature, 
treading the same laborious path, and 
wearing out a long life in compiling 
works which few or none afterwards 
read. They delight in folio editions 
and immense sheets of foolscap. They 
are gluttons, as contradistinguished from 
epicures, swallowing vast quantities of 
erudition, without being particularly 
nice as to the quality. They were men, 
who a century and a half ago always 
wrote in Latin when they could, and of 
whom at present there is scarcely a ves- 
tige remaining. Such a man was An- 
thony Wood, who tells us, that “ books 
and MSS. formed his elysium, and he 
wished to be dead to the world ” Such 
a man was Barnes the Greek professor,; 
and more lately the Rev. Mr. Cole, who 
left behind him about forty folio volume 
in his own hand-writing. Of , this class 
are the Lexicon-makers, the commen- 
tators, and the compilers. Theyg^ow 
so devoted to the offspring of tbek 
brain, that they care for neither men> 
women, nor children ; and they only 
account fortune valuable, inasmuch as 
it may serve to bring their works before 
the public. In fact, when a inau lias boon 
employed day after day, and perhaps at 
the rate of ten hours per diem* for ^bopl 
forty years, upon some laborious litfguy 
undertaking, it cannot be supposed jfek 
he will not feel his heart yearn towards 
it with a considerable degree of affec- 
tion. These Titans in literature, who 
attempted to scale lieaveu by helping 
folio on folio, have all passed away,; 
and we now see our pigmy men of 
letters, resting their fame on foolscap 
octavos. At no period indeed did these 
bulky and learned speculations answer; 
the reward of the indefatigable Stow 
was a gift of letters patent, allowing 
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him freely to ask alms from all charitable 
Christians throughout the realm of 
England. Only think of a man in these 
days publishing a learned work in nine 
volumes folio ! And only think of any 
body reading it ! 

The dull and heavy students may 
perhaps with propriety be distinguished 
into two classes — the dull, heavy, and 
learned, and the dull, heavy, and igno- 
rant. There are some men who can- 
not, for the life of them, though they 
have the best disposition in the world 
for it, make their brains retain any 
thing that passes through them. They 
are like Sir Hugh, in Miss Burney's 

* Camilla,' who believed that all virtue 
and wisdom consisted in learning, and 
who employed Dr. Orkborne to teach 
him the Elements , which however he 
was never able to master. The heads 
of these men are the reverse of Fortu- 
natus's purse, which was no sooner 
empty than it filled again immediately, 
for they are no sooner full, than on the 
instant we find them as vacant as ever. 
They are generally people who have 
been neglected in their youth, and in 
their after-years attempt to do too much. 
This is often the effect of over-reading. 

Pal© Study, by the taper’a light. 

Wearing away the watch of night. 

Sate reading, but with o’erchargcd head 
j Remembering nothing that he read. 

* The reverse of this class of students 
ate the light and fanciful ones. They 
ate the butterflies of literature, skimming 
along the air, and alighting on every 
tender and beautiful flower. They 
never trouble themselves with laying up 
stores of honey, they only consume it. 
The student of poetry is a genus of this 
class. He hates any thing which has 
the appearance of a chain of laborious 
reasoning, • which it is impossible for 
him to pursue steadily when his ima- 
gination is flying off at every individual 
step. He will not read long at a time, 
and he has a great dislike to a thick 
volume. He forgets many of the ac- 
quirements which he made in his child- 
hood, and which were forced on him 
as a task ; and he has very wide no- 
tions on geography and astronomy. 
Arithmetic to nim is an abstruse sci- 
ence, which he has very seldom occa- 
sion for, and which he is therefore very 
content to remain in* ignorance of ; foe 
of all things in the world mathematical 
studies are his abhorrence. When he 
writes poetry, it is not in Latin ; and 


when he reads Horace, he now and then 
makes a slip in the metre. 

Another genus of the same class, and 
certainly the lowest in it, are the mere 
novel-readers. These romanesque peo- 
ple absolutely terrify the ears ot the un- 
initiated by a bare recital of titles. We 
used to think that we w r ere tolerably 
well versed in the lore of the circulating 
libraries — for instance, we were ac- 
quainted with all the first-rate horrors, 
such as the Mysteries of Udolpho, and 
the rest of Mrs. Radcliffe's romances, 
and many others of inferior note. Pride, 
however, must have a fall ; for as we 
were journeying a little time ago in a 
certain stage-coach, which travelled all 
night, we happened to be seated next 
to a lively young lady, and wishing to 
be courteous we introduced the subject 
of novels and romances, when our 
companion instituted such a strict ex- 
amination into the depth of our know- 
ledge — Had we read the Fatal Banquet 
of St. Hildebrand ? — Otho or the Black 
Bandit? — Manfrone or the One-handed 
Monk ? — The Altar of the double Assas- 
sination ? with a thousand others, that 
we were forced to resort to a little 
manoeuvre ; and observ ing the coach 
leaning considerably on one side, we 
uttered a loud scream, and begged the 
coachman to stop, which effectually 
broke the thread of the conversation. 
We laid our terror to the score of our 
nervousness, whereupon our fair friend 
very kindly produced a bottle of laven- 
der-water, and wc gradually revived. 
The taste for novel-reading is very in- 
satiable and destructive. It is as perni- 
cious to the mind as drinking is to the 
body, being a temporary excitement 
and leaving a proportionate depression 
afterwards. When taken in modera- 
tion, novels, like brandy or wine, may 
be very salutary. A glass of whisky 
will not injure a man when he is climb- 
ing a mountain, and a romsnee will 
have no prejudicial effect on the mind, 
when its powers have been strained 
over some difficult and abstruse point of 
learning. 

The indicia of professional students 
are very palpable. You shall know, 
what in that revered hbok The Doctor 
and Student, is called a ^tli&ent in tlje 
latter of CngTanti, by a certain puzzle- 
headed look of satisfaction, which 
would seem to say he has pored over 
some knotty point till he has taken it 
all in. You snail see a contemplative 
furrow in his forehead, caused by the 
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contraction of the eyebrows, and an marc than once had occasion to vecog* 
occasional compression of the lips, nize the freemen ter of a dissecting-room 
which has evidently become habitual by this metnod. Independently of this 
from bis straining over moot points, characteristic, there is a peculiar appear* 
As he walks, you may perceive that his ance about these young nwolopsis by 
mind is dwelling on some obstinately which they are capable of being known, 
difficult case, which he in vain en* It is not, we believe, the effect of mere 
deavours to banish from his recollection, imagination, but we have always thought 
His eye is often sunk in his head, and we could perceive something wild and 
his complexion generally assumes thq cadaverous in their look. They have a 
hue of an ancient piece of parchment, prying inquisitive glance in their eves, as 
He is frequently slovenly in his dress, if they were busy m probing for a bullet ; 
and in general you would call him an and they often look you in the face with 
ilblooking fellow. When he arrives at this same sharp scrutiny. They too often 
the dignity of a wig, you may sometimes acquire habits of cruelty by performing 
distinguish him by the reliqtdc * of infamous and torturing experiments on 
powder on the eoliaf of his coat, foe defenceless animals, for which one time 
which there appears no adequate reason, or another, in spite of their cant about 
seeing that he possesses a head of strong the improvement of science, they must 
black hair, which exhibits no symptoms be punished. They are inclined to be 
of any such application to it. After he sceptical in points of belief, and they are 
is called also, you may often see him in not very strict in matters of morality. If 
a morning with black silk stockings they should ever happen to be exalted 
and short black gaiters. By these ex* by a diploma, their character suffers a 
temal signs shall you know him, and no material change. They become affably 
less will he betray himself by his con* authoritative, and cairy their go Id-headed 
vernation. His tnule is to argue at all canes with a sort of insinuating dignity, 
events— They never appear to doubt or hesitate 

-Tho- heaven and «tth hb die*, cm*." j. n . th « P r “ en « °J th< f ir P“ tientfl or ‘ he « 

friends ; for if they do, like a woman. 
He has so often been th e. forlorn hope they are lost. Their prescriptions, which 
of an argument, that the possibility of are written ih Latin, of something an- 
owning himself vanquished never once preaching to it, are a sort of type Of their 
enters his head. He is superlatively manners and professional conv^natiao, 
obstinate ; and as fast as you drive him which ought to be clothed with a due 
from one position, he fortifies hsmself degree of learned obscurity, in osderte 
in another. When he isyoung,hejoves impress the mind with a nil conwictiod 
paradoxes of all kinds, and fancies he of the great effect which to much vn* 
displays a prodigious subtlety in main* intelligible wisdom is capable of pie* 
tainiog what is denied by every one dueing. * 

else. , You may detect him likewise by It would be unpaidouabie to omit,- in 
the use of certain wor and phrases * paper devoted to study and: studerito, 
pecuHar to his profession, which he the character of a thoroagh-bred^kori- 
will infallibly drag into use in half an jy man, who imagines • that teaming 
bourns conversation. When he throws never grew hut under the ibstofing pro* 
off his wig, he ha% often a good deal of lection of a four-cornered cap. . Ju will 
fun about him, and he is addicted to. never acknowledge that a man can pob* 
the odious sin of punning. He has not sess sound acquirements, if h« baa not 
the smooth solemnity of the divine, worn a certain black gown^m short, 
though he can put on an air of great be is thoroughly persuaded that there it 
gravity when there is occasion for it. only one royal road to learning, and that 
Nor does he possess the smiling urba* runs through Oxford and Gambridge- 
nity of the physician, though he can be He is well grvumUd in classical 1 tea* 
exceedingly courteous when his object ture 5 and though he cannot write a 
* s •5SL m ? n f? e a w * t ° C8S ; , single line of poetry in bit own language 

The habits of a physician are certainly which is not execrable, he can pour out 
very different. How easy it it to tell a Latin verses by the score, while tutors 
young man who is studying surgery and applaud and freshmen listen in amaze- 
wmlkmg the hospitals! We do not ment He pays KtUe regard to modem 
here allude to the immediate conviction literature, and docs not know how to 
which sometimes flashes on our olfac- pronounce French ; but his classical 
tory nerves when one of these gentle* knowledge, though it may sometimes 
men enters the room, though we have want elegance, is seldom deficient in 
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correctness He cannat beer that you 
should argue with him, and refuse to be 
convinced* unless you have certain ca- 
balistic letters at the end of your name, 
which are generally the two first of the 
alphabet. As he grows old, he perhaps 
becomes a fellow, and takes up nis resi- 
dence at Alma Mater, whose importance 
gradually waxes greater in his eyes, till 
universities and university-men become 
the summstm bonum of places and mor- 
tals. 

We think we could paint a student 
after our own heart. He should be 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic, with 
just as much mathematics in his head 
as will enable him to reason closely and 
methodically, and with a due portion of 
logic to prevent him mistaking non- 
sense for argument. We would give 
him a good library, rich in the belles- 
lettres and criticism, all his time to him- 
self, and a quiet corner in the countiy, 
with the power of visiting town with- 
out taking an unreasonable journey.. 
Here our student should enjoy his “ ease 
and alternate labour.” He should rise 
just early enough to take a short pleasant 
walk before breakfast, merely for the 
purpose of getting an appetite ; for we 
nolo studying before breakfast to be 
heretical. To study with effect, a man 
should neither have a craving, nor an 
tmuhmdod stomach j therefore let him 
not attempt^ either before breakfast or 
after a six -o'clock dinner. The most 
healthy period for study is undoubtedly 
that after breakfast j the mind has been 
calmed and pacified by sleep, and the 
stomach has been placated with hot rolls 
and eggs, so that all the bodily and men- 
tal powers are in full condition for exert 
tion. Our student will now fairly break 
the neck of the thing by reading some 
four or five hours — copying, compiling, 
collaring, and criticising 5 in short, tn 
this period he will consume and digest 
a vast quantity, of nutritious food. Tie 
will then, like the man in the Spectator, 
fetch another walk— a good Iona one; 
during which he will cast off^ui deep 
and learned thoughts, said on bis return 
he will find himself quite ready for the 


some inteeesUngvohime, freshly import- 
ed from the precincts of Paternoster- 
xow by the coach which runs through 
the village about two miles distant. 
This is his Elysium which he enjoys for 
an hour .or two; but, as the shades of 
night advance, he again, for a short 
time, 

“ In trim gardens takes has pleasure,” 
to breathe a few sighs of the freshening 
night-breeze before he sits down again in 
his high company of wits, philosophers, 
and poets. Now and then, at his own 
option, he passes some fleeting evenings 
in graceful and enlivening society, where 
the delight and charm of womanly con- 
versation is mingled with the deep but 
mild wisdom of manly thought. If the 
countiy should grow dull, or solitude 
pall on his feelings 5 or if he should wish 
to consult the thousand learned treasures 
which the metropolis encloses, he locks 
the door of his library, chooses the con- 
veyance he likes best, and ere the sun 
sets, he is safely seated in his favourite 
hotel, amid the brilliancy, the learning, 
and the heartlessness of London, from 
which he is very speedily glad to escape 
to his own quiet study, nis unobtrusive 
books, and the charms and silence of 
his loved country retreat. 

We shall only eay a word or two on 
the amusements of students. These 
should, as much as possible, consist in 
corporeal exertion. We khow of only 
one exception to this rule, and that is 
in favour of the game of chess. Riding 
on horseback is a good amusement and 
exercise for a student.' It has been 
said that this exercise is favourable to 
thought *, but thought should (re banish* 
ed wnen the mind is indulging in relaxa- 
tion. A garden furnishes a very fit em- 
ployment for a scholar. While he is 
clearing away the weeds, or tying up 
his carnations) the mind* is aumciently 
busied about these little occupations to 
prevent it dwelling on deeper things, 
and he enjoys, at 'the’ same time, the 
benefit of pure air and of gentle manual 
exertion. But after all, there is, per- 
haps, nothing that sio well suits the 


Of tort* sad other ccrtntry aiertei, 
WUtotto BMt-kMiAM RiXils dreM. 

Then after dinner, if it be summer, and 
the weather is tolerable (not a very pro- 
bable circumstance), be will open his 
window, draw his chair and table to- 
wards it, and over hi* coffee enjoy the 
luxury of cutting open the leaves of 


v 44 Solitary ride f* exclaimed the Dean, 
44 Have you forgotten thephilosopher* s noble 
adage, Ntenquam minus Solus, quam cum 
sob* t 1 should allow a man brought up 
in business to urge such a pretence, but in a 
scholar 1 cannot admit it. . The very trot of 0 
horse is friendly to thought. It beats time, 
as it were, to a mind engaged in deep specu- 
lation.” Stilling fleet's Amusements of 

Clergymen . 
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genius of scholarship as a cjuiet walk 
through a beautiful country, either alone, 
or in company with some one who will 
not dispute about the road. A man 
whose most powerful weapon is his pen, 
will not feel much inclined to become 
one of the fancy , and trust for victory to 
brute v iolence alone. He will not seek 
for exercise and diversion at the Fives- 
court, in spite of Mr. Egan, and Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Although chess has 
been considered by some rather in the 
light of a labour than an amusement, 
it is nevertheless extremely useful in 
turning the train of thought. This 
divine game is fit to employ tne leisure 
hours of a philosopher. There is, in 
fact, no other game that is worth the 
attention of a scholar. There are some 
lighter amusements which, perhaps, may 


be mentioned, such as playing music. 
It has indeed been said that men have 
been known to fiddle away a fit of the 
spleen ; and as studious people are 
sometimes attacked by that disease, it 
would, perhaps, be as well that every 
student should be taught to torture cat- 
ut. If, however, he should happen to 
e a student at law, and resident in 
chambers, it should, perhaps, be remark- 
ed, that this accomplishment may prove 
more interesting and agreeable to him- 
self than to nis neighbours. As to 
dancing, your student generally cuts a 
poor figure in a quadrille ; he might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in dancing be- 
fore all the judges in Lincoln’s Inn Gar- 
den, when such annual exhibitions were 
customary; but he certainly will not do 
for the meridian of Almack’s. 


MUS2E EROTICA. 


Proposals and specimens of an useful wotk to be entitled u Musje Erotica, or the 
Lover’s Manual,” being a collection of sonnets, chansons, and canzonetts, adapted to 
lovers of every age, temper, and condition ; together with practical directions as to the 
best mode of conducting a suit ; to which is added a selection of proper forms. By se- 
veral hands. 


** t)vcr the mountains, and over the waves. 

Under the fountains, and under the graves, 1 

Over floods which are deepest, which Neptune obey. 

Over rocks which are steepest, love will find out his way." — Percy's Collect. 


Our readers cannot have failed to re- 
mark, that however anxious we may 
have been to conti ibute to their amuse- 
ment, our efforts have been no less 
strenuously directed towards their edifi- 
cation; and. they may also have ob- 
served, that sometimes, by a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances, we have 
been, enabled to accomplish our double 
task ajt one effort. Nothing affords us 
more satisfaction than this; and we 
never experienced greater pleasure than 
we now do, in fiuding it in our power 
to offer to the notice of all who at the 
commencement of every calendar month 
look anxiously for the appearance of the 
green - coloured wrapper of the New 
Monthly, a work wnich we are fully 
persuaded will prove of the utmost 
utility to them in the most critical and 
difficult situations in which they can 
be placed. 

We have “ Guides to London,” we 
have “ The Stranger in Paris,” we have 
the. “ Complete Farrier,” and the “At- 
torney’s Vade Mecum,” but we have 
no “ Guide to Matrimony,” no “ Lo- 
ver’s Manual.” While the principles 
of every science and art have been in- 
vestigated and explained, while quartos 


have been written on the best mode of 
refining sugar or bleaching' d'pak Of 
cotton stockings, the most important and 
difficult of all arts has nevet attracted 
the attention of a single English writer ; 
and the unfortunate and mofest man 
who seeks for information off this ardu- 
ous subject, is compelled at last to trust 
to his own discretion, and to rush 
blindly along the path, u where angels 
fear to tread.” 

It was from a consideration Of the 
very great importance of the subject, 
that tne present work was undertaken. 
A number of gentlemen have associated 
themselves for the purpose, amongst 
whom are a clergyman, two very dis- 
tinguished names from Altnack’s, an 
Oxonian, two Templars, si physician of 
most conciliating manners, and a danc- 
ing-master. As soon as a portion of 
the work is written, it is submitted to 
two juries, one of matrons, and the 
other of maidens; and if a verdict is 

f iven against it by either, it is rejected, 
t was indeed proposed that, in imita- 
tion of the immaculate Glasgow Horace, 
the proof sheets of the work should be 
hung up for public inspection at three 
places, viz. at Almack’s, in the saloon 
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of Covent Garden, and at the tea-gar- object of its devotion, though every 
dens at Bagmgge Wells, and that a large moment of that bliss should be bought 
reward should be offered for the dis- with a drop of his own dearest heart's 
co^ry of any errors. blood. It is he alone who has triumph- 

The prospectus informs us, that the ed over time, and change, and check 
work will be divided into three parts, and who can find, in his own iramu^ 
The first, being entirely poetical, will table devotion, his “ exceeding great 
contain love poems of all kinds, gay, reward." Amongst his highest claims 
melancholy, comic, bold, languishing, to our gratitude, it was love who first 
despairing, in short, they will run strung the lyre. Since that period, how 
through the whole gamut of the passion; many hands have passed over it, and 
and a hint is held out that the assistance yet how seldom it has answered to their 
of a celebrated professor in this line touch! Sappho's fingers trembled over 
may perhaps be obtained. The second them, and melody burst from the chords, 
part consists of practical directions, Anacreon touched them, and they re- 
adapted to every diversity of time, place, veiled in gladness. At the command of 
character, and circumstance, forming a Petrarch they poured forth a melan- 
body of most valuable information ; and choly and tender fall; while the young 
to this is subjoined a table shewing the hana of Shakspeare once more drew 
various degrees of approximation be- rapture from their strains. In our own 
tween different characters. The third time they have been awakened to live- 
part is a collection of proposals, or de- lier music, and .many a youthful heart 
clarations, suited to every person, with has been entranced as it listened to the 
references to the practical directions; exquisite poetry of Moore. It is in vain 
and it likewise contains a vocabulary to say that love is better told in plain 
of love phrases, on which innumerable and intelligible prose ; we deny the' as- 
changes may be rung. If these sen- sertion : the shepherd, were he able, 
tences are once committed to memory, would pour forth his passion in num- 
it is impossible for a lover ever to expe- bers, for cold and bloodless indeed must 
rieuce a lack of conversation, unless his that heart be, which is not exalted by 
courtship should last sixty-five years, the highest of all human feelings to 
and he talk incessantly, during that pe- something above the monotonous dull- 
riod, eight hours and three quarters a ness of prosaic expression.” 
day, a calculation which the Oxonian This extract, which we suspect is 
made, and which is given at length in written by the younger of the two Tem- 
the prospectus. At tne end of the vo- plars, is, we confess, a little too flowery 
lume, there will be a short treatise for our taste. We cannot, indeed, per- 
written by the dancing-master, on the ceive how it would be possible to intro- 
most accomplished way of kneeling to duce the question of settlements, with 
ladies. Wc have great pleasure in any propriety, in poetical language, and 
giving the following extract from the yet, most undoubtedly, that is a very 
introduction to the first part : — material point in all such transactions. 

“ Poetry is, k*t the language Jointures, and annuities, and estates for 

of love. 4t is the language of a race life, and remainders to the second, 
above man, and of a passion above third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
mortality. In poetry and love the soul ninth, and tenth sons of the marriage, 
finds its most exquisite food, for it is an and powers of leasing, and trustees, are 
union of the highest thoughts and the all very awkward words for rhyming ; 
richest language which are given to and indeed we question if they could 
man. With every other passion the be reduced into poetry* by any means, 
dregs of earth are mixed up, bht the unless by making use. of the stanza of 
purity of love is undefiled by the leaven Swfft’s verses by Molly the Cook. The 
of the w'orld. There are the seeds of Templar, however, goes on in a more 
selfishness in every other passion. Am- reasonable style : — 
bition would sit in the high places, that “ It has been 9atd, though we are 
he may enjoy the upraised eyes of the far from acceding to the truth of the 
multitude ; charity too often delights in remark, that women are exceedingly 
openly bestowing her a)ms ; devotion fond of flattery. Now flattery, admi- 
builds churches to fame ; and even pa- nistered in naked plain prose, can scarce- 
triotism is too frequently satisfied with ly fail of disgusting the object of it ; 
“the fickle reek of popular breath;” since every compliment, as DugaldStew- 
but love, pure and hoavenly-minded art says, is better received in proportion 
love, would purchase happiness for the to the remoteness and delicacy of the 
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^Hurion. Jhe piescriprive lang^e of 

adulation is poetry, and by its aw you H?ut trembled> it hath *poken loftiest things, 
may endow the object of your affection 
with all the virtues and attractions 
which were ever possessed by woman. 

Nay, you may even forsake the earth, 
ana clothe her in the semblance of a 


goddess, all which, if told in plain prose, 
would, we are afraid, excite laughter, or 


Which have endued thy heart with hope and 
strength, 

And holy trust ; and to the pranM course 
Of honour and high deeds, which were thy gpal. 

It tod thee on. Oh 1 it hath never been 
Useless within thy bosom, for its voice 
Spake still of virtue, and those lovely things 
Virtue delights in. 

indignation, rather than pleasure. We Thi s j s p rett y tblerable, but we think 

very well remember a young friend of bears evident marks of the pensive 

ours, who, finding the lady of his heart sou j Q f ^be younger Templar 5 tne^ fol- 
inexorable to every persuasion, had re- lowing lines, which may, we believe, 
course at last to the Muses, and brans- attributed to the clergyman, are 
mitted to the object of his adoration a muc b more to our taste, though at the 
sonnet written on the pure Italian roo- 8ame time it is veiy evident that they 
del, the effect of which was so powerful j ac ^ that deep and sincere feeling which 
that she relented, and admitted his ad- p erva d e8 the two pieces we have just 
dresses.” . extracted, a circumstance which may 

The first part of the volume is divided accoun ted for when we consider the 
into several sections or heads, such as desman’s age, which is said to be 
the Rejected Lover, the Accepted Lo- seven and forty. 


ver, the Melancholy Lover, &c. ; and 
at the bottom of each page there are 
various readings given, in order to adapt 
each piece to the different persons to 
whom it may be addressed, as in the 
following : — 

sonnet. 

Nay, turn away those eye* of heavenly blue, 

I cannot trust them. I have gatfd till all 
My thoughts and feelings held high festival. 
While radon slept— Oh, I have gaz’d till through 
The channels of my heart the poison flew. 

Destroying me, with sweetest death — Now all 
Those cherish’d hopes are past, * thou wooldst 
recal 

The feelings my uuwounded spirit knew. 

Vainly 1 the bosom of the ocean plain, 

Tho* smooth and still, is painful to the eye 
Of him whose treasures in its dark folds lie : 

The trumpet’s breath speaks but of grief and pain 
To many an orphan. I, in those blue eyes, 

Bee but the lurking guile that in them lies. 

" If this sonnet be addressed to a dark- 
eyed beauty, the first line will run thus, 

Nay turn away those eyes qf raven hoe, 
and the epithet blue in the twelfth line 
will be changed to dark." 

Amongst tne melancholy verses there 
are some which, in our opinion, are ex- 
tremely pathetic, and which indeed af- 
fected us almost to tears. Our next ex- 
tract is entitled 

CONSOLATION TO A REJECTED LOVER. 
The love thou bearest bath not been in vain. 
Though it bath struck upon thy young heart's 
chords. 

Which have return’d no music — tho’ It be 
Treasured and hidden from the eyes of all, 

And most from tier's who woke it. It hath been 
Thy comforter in trouble, when the thought 
Of harsh opinion, and false friends had made 
Thy memory a wilderness, when hopes 
Were ashes, and thy prospects desolation. 

It was a light when ail beside was dark. 


TO A DISCONSOLATE LOV1A. 

Weep no more, forsaken lovqr 1 

Though thy brightest dreams are o’er. 

Though thy words have fail’d to move her. 
Pensive lover! weep no more. 

Though her hard heart hath bereft thee 
Of thy young hopes gulden glow, 

* Weep not, even she hath left thse • 

One sweet comfort in thy woe. ^ 

This, when gloomy thought* dis tre s s thee. 

Of the bliss thou ne'er const fas), . y , 

This shall never foil to bless thee. 

This tby wounded heart shall hesd. 

This shall be a balm for sorrow, ’ r . 
This bear comfort to thy breast ; 

From Its virtue thou shall borrow 
Bliss by day, and nightly rest. 

This shall charm away thy 1 sadness* - 
This shall calm each rising sigh ; 

This can make the beam of gladness 
Sparkle brightly in thine eye. 

8he who thus thy love hath slighted. 

She was forc'd to leave thee this ; 

And by this, thy prospects blighted 
Once again may beam with bliss. 

Weep no more, but proudly tell Her 
Thou dMcbdnest to repine; 

Thai betake thee to thy cslUr, 

.Comfort dwells in eld .port wine. 

Though we admire this little effusion 
very much, and &gret with Mr. Barnet 
in Dr. Moored “ JEdwjard,” that good 
old port can never injure man, woman, 
or child $ we yet think, that as the young 
Templar possesses too much, the cler- 
gyman exhibits too little sentiment. 
We feel no doubt, hOtVevd^/ respecting 
the efficacy of the remedy;' vraTeh the 
clergyman nim self is said to have j£bved% 
This little piece was very neatly tbttfWu 
out by the jury of m&ide&d, trtjft t hd 
Oxonian (a firazen-NoSe man) mbddtn 
oration in favour of it, and Bttcfcadded 
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in securing it a place. For our own 
part, we believe there is a still surer re-' 
medy than even port wine, and that is 
absence. 

We shall dose our sentimental ex- 
tracts with the following sonnet, in 
which the imitation of Mr. Bariy Corn- 
wall is somewhat too close and apparent. 
We fear the author is a disdiple of that 
renowned metropolitan poet; and, if 
we mistake not, it can be proved that 
they were seen conversing together in 
the shades of Gray’s Inn Gardens. We 
earnestly protest against the licentious 
use of the double rhymes. 

SONNET. 

Em now, uokl thb shadowy light, perchance. 

The lady of ny lore, silently watching 
The clouds that touch the moon and pass, is 
catching 

Soft spirits, from the shadows that advance, 

Despite the cold moon's silvery countenance ; 

And even now, my tort's fish- bosom matching 
The Cftlm of Nature, from her book is snatching 
A lesson, wfadse pure wisdom shall enhance 
Her after-years. My spirit on the air 
Is trembling toh, as (fervently as thine. 

And my ’scaped heart holds a Communion there 
With thee, tho* thoe be distant. O divine, . 

Sind g uil e le ss heart sd 1 distance hath no power 
Over the sweet dream of an evening hoar ! 

We shall now proceed to give our 
readers some idea of the second part, 
which contains the practical directions, 
and which will be elaborated by the 
joint exertions of the whole society, the 
physician, who is a man ofgreat address, 
nearing a principal part. We quote the 
following sentences from the preface or 
introduction to the second part • — 

“ Hint* as td> Talking. 

“ If the lady you are addressing be 
young, it is absolutely requisite that you 
should learn to talk nonsense* . This is 
a difficult art, but it may be acquired by 
experience and attention. You will 
find sentiment the most useful after this. 
There is no medium' between them* 
You must never talk sense. It is dull 
and vapid, and never takes. But you 
must take great cute that you talk senti- 
ment at the right time. Nonsense may 
be talked with propriety at any time, 
but not so with sentiment. 

• w * * 

** Never look bashful— ^elf-possession 
it half the battle. You may appear 
amazed and confounded, but never 
ashamed. You may shew reverence, 
but not fear. Casting your eyes on the 
ground has frequently a good eflfect. Be 
not too bold at first, of it may retard 
your conquest. Humility is always an 
acceptable gift at the shrine of beauty. 
Niw Mohthly Mao.— N o. #3. 


“ Jealousy and pique, if well ma- 
naged, are excellent weapons in the 
hands of a lover; but beware of being 
worked on by them yourself. A wo- 
man will sometimes play with you as a 
Scotch angler does with a salmon — she 
will give you plenty of line, and just 
when you think you have escaped, she 
will draw you back again, and she will 
repeat this till she kills you. * Pique 
her, and soothe by turns,’ says a man, 
who understands what he is writing 
about. 

“ If you are very young, beware how 
you are entrapped into a declaration, 
especially if you are residing in Scot- 
land, and there are witnesses by, for you 
shall assuredly repent of it, as Mr. Edge- 
worth did of proposing to his first wife : 
as a precautionary measure, it would, 
perhaps, be well to repeat the multipli- 
cation-table, or something of equal 
length, ere you make the proposal.” 

We are sorry that we have not space 
tm transcribe more of these Very useful 
directions : we cannot, however, forbear 
giving- the following . . r 

“ Receipt for looking, tender . 

“ Lean back in ypur chair, throw 
back your head,- place your right hand 
on your heart, shut your eyes, and shew 
your teeth.’* 

With regard to the third part, which 
contains forms of proposals, declara- 
tions, answers, &c. we shall only say, 
that from the specimens given, we be- 
lieve it to be a very complete body of 
useful precedents. To shew the neces- 
sity of a work of this kind, we need 
only relate to our readers two proposals, 
which we have been assured were ac- 
tually made. 

“ Dr. r— — having, determined to 
place his housekeeper at the head of his 
table, one evening, as they were sitting 
on each side of the fire-place, proposed 
to her thus : — 

Dr. Nancy l— N. Doctor! 

Dr. What do you think, Nancy ? 

N. I think as you do, Doctor!” 

Now this is the absolute sal merum ot 
courtship. On seeking for a declaration 
suitable to this occasion in the pro- 
spectus before us, we found it filled an 
octavo page and three quarters ! 

Our readers may, probably, some of 
them have heard of the celebrated Dr* 
Ballard’s proposal to Miss Clutterbuck, 
which ran, as nearly as we can recol- 
lect, as follows : — 

If you, Miss Clutterbuck, 

Will be my Uttle duck, 

I, Doctor Ballard, 

Will be your little mallard. 

XIV. 4 L 
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It may, however, be objected, tbatihe • 
forms given in this work are not selected 
from actual practice ; but to that we are 
enabled to give a very complete answer. 
It was resolved that the Oxonian , and 
the younger Templar should each 
select a lady of their acquaintance, and 
prosecute their suits, according to' the 
rules of this work, till their consent 
should be obtained. Some objection 
was made to this, on the score of the 
great impropriety of the measure, as the 
gentlemen never intended to fulfil the 
engagement ; but the opinion of the 
clergyman was taken, who declared that 


he thought the beneficial results to 
society would be great enough to out- 
weigh any chagrin which the ladies 
might suffer. The physician also un- 
dertook to attend them in case their 
health should suffer ; and the dancing- 
master, who also teaches fencing, has 
engaged to step forward if an affair of 
honour should be the consequence- 
When we heard last of the matter, it 
was proceeding very prosperously, though 
there was some fear that the young 
Templar would be entangled in his 
own net. 
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LETTER VII. 

The Pike . — Sketch qf Blenheim Lake and 
its surrounding scenery, introductory to 
Pike-Ashing — Peculiarities qf this Fisk 
— Trolling — New Method qf Trolling 
— Useful Directions — Diverting Me- 
thod of catching Pikes. 

I announce to you my arrival at 
W oodstock, near to which is Blenheim, 
the magnificent palace of the Duke of 
Marlborough. It stands in an extensive 
park, reported to be fourteen miles in 
circumference. On entering thi9 park 
at the grand gate, one of the most beau- 
tiful prospects you can imagine presents 
itself; Tne palace appears in front; in 
the vale below to the right, a grand 
1 ake expands its winding waters, crossed 
by a magnificent bridge. A lofty co- 
lumn on the rising ground, a rich va- 
riety of hill and dale of the soflest ver- 
dure, crowned with clumps of trees, and 
groves, all conspire to strike the eyes 
with the most attractive charms. I 
never saw a place where the embellish- 
ments of art have been so well applied 
to improve the beauties of nature. 

Two sycamore trees of ample size and 
luxuriant foliage mark the spot where 
formerly stood a royal palace. Here 
[Elizabeth was confined by her cruel 
sister, Mary. And in Woodstock’s 
*< rosy bowers,” in a more remote pe- 
riod of our history, Henry the Second 
indulged his passion for the fair Rosa- 
mund ; and here he is said to have con- 
trived a labyrinth to secure his peerless 
mistress from the jealous eyes of his 
Queen Eleanor. Tnis retreat was near 
tne spring of pellucid water that still 
bears the name of Rosamund’s Well ; 
and every- traveller, who has the least 


pretensions to sensibility and taste, can- 
not fail to visit this spot with peculiar 
pleasure. 

Imagine, if you can, the gratification 
I have felt in having many of these 
beautiful scenes in full view as our boat 
glided along the bosom of the lake, and 
we commanded the objects that embel- 
lish both its sides. The lake covers an 
expanse of 500 acres : it is supplied by 
two streams, the Evenlode and the 
Glym, and it produces pike, perch, carp, 
and tench. The pike caught here are 
probably not larger than those bred else- 
where, but they are very remarkable for 
delicacy and firmness. In compliment, 
therefore, to water so favourable to their 
excellence, I have begun my observa- 
tions on the pike, and pike-fishipg, with 
this imperfect sketch of the beauties of 
Blenheim. 

The nature of the pike b peculiar, as 
it i 9 a solitary fish, rikes never congre- 
gate in shoals like most other fish ; So 
that you will rarely find more than two 
in the same hole. Tht$ fretpiebf the 
deepest Waters, lie near the banks, and 
among buH-rushes, feeds and trdeds, or 
under stumps of trees, and at the 
mouths of ditches and riffs. They 
spawn in February or March, according 
to the forwardness' of the spring, and 
are then to be seen lyiDg motionless in 
ditches, where, iri an unsportsmanlike 
manner, they are taken with wire snares. . 
The best pikes are bred in rivers ; they 
are more fmn, whiter, and better-tasted 
than those bred in ponds, and large 
sheets of stagnant Water. 

The pike bites mqst keenly in cloudy 
and windy weather. He is fond of 
such baits as the roach, dace, minnow, 
or piece of an eel. One of his favourite 
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morsels is a gudgeon. You may substi- 
tute a smalr perch, but the back fin 
should be cut off. The fishermen of 
the lakes in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land bait their night-lines for pike with 
frogs and mice. After all, no fish is a 
more alluring bait than a small trout; 
this is a secret well worth knowing, par- 
ticularly when you have no other temp- 
tation for him. 

The pleasantest manner of fishing 
for pike is trolling. I do not enter into 
a description of the tackle, or a detail of 
the practice, because I do not think I 
could convey very clear ideas of them : 
you may indeed be assured that instruc- 
tion and observation taken for one day 
from a good trailer will make you more 
perfect in the art, than the perusal of 
all the rules given in angling books, not 
excepting Nows's famous work upon the 
subject. 

April is reckoned a good month for 
iroUtng, soon after the pikes have spawn- 
ed ; but September ana October are pre- 
ferable, for then the weeds are in a state 
of decay, and the water presents less 
entanglement to your tackle, and the 
fish are in the highest condition. Troll- 
ing comes in well at this time to con- 
tinue the diversion of the angler, when 
most other kinds of fishing are going 
out of season. 

You will find pleasant sport in spin- 
ning a gudgeon, small roach, or dace 
for a pike, in the same manner as you 
spih a minnow for a trout. Your tackle 
must be strong; and if you manage 
your bait in a dextrous manner, the 
pike will dart at it with the eagerness * 
that a cat springs at a mouse. You 
must strike the instant you see the fish 
bite, and use no ceremony, but with a 
steady pull bring him ashore as qwpfcjy 
as you can. As I was not pleased with 
the tardy process of waiting and count- 
ing the minutes, which you must do in 
trotting after the pike has seized your 
bait, i tried this method, and found it 
answer my most sanguine expectations 
of sport, 

There are three things, in regard to 
trolling, that are particularly worth your 
observation. Imprimis, as in trout- 
fishing, yon need never make more than 
two of three casts in. tb* same place ; 
for if a pike be there, and is disposed to 
bite, he will instantly do to. Secondly, 
if you troll from the shore, fish at home, 
that is, play your bait near the bank for 
a longer time than any where else, and 
do not snatch it hastily out of the water. 


because the pike will often seize it at 
the surface. Thirdly, you can hardly give 
the pike too much time to gorge the 
bait, after he has run with it to his 
hold. 

Fishing for pike with Leiger lines, or 
liggers, as they are called in Norfolk, is 
an excellent method of catching them. 
You have a double advantage of time, 
if, after you have laid your leigers, you 
actively employ yourself in angling. 
For your bait no one is so good as a 
gudgeon ; the next in excellence is a 
dace. I have seen a yellow frag tried,* 
but without success. 

Whea you have caught a pike, take 
care how you handle him. The best 
method of taking him out of the water, 
if you have not a landing-net, is to press 
his eyes with your fingers and thumb, 
and so lift him on land. If you examine 
his mouth, you will find that hb jaws 
are armed with six rows of large, rang, 
and sharp teeth; and if your hands 
should come in contact with them, he 
will lacerate your fiesh in a violent ban- 
ner. Some say his teeth are venomous : 
this I think a vulgar error ; but As I 
have experienced his bite, I feel all the 
force of the old adage — ictus piscator 
sapit , and give you a useful caution. 

The fishermen have a very divertibg 
method of catching pikes in the lakes 
of Cumberland ana Westmorland. A 
line and a bait (sometimes it is a frog) 
are fixed to a float of wood, or to a 
blown bladder, which being thrown 
into the water to the windward, are 
driven across the lake, and in their pas- 
sage the bait is seized by the pike. I 
refer you to Colonel Thornton’s Sport- 
ing Tour for a very pleasant description 
of this kind of fishing. 

I conclude this letter with expressing 
a wish, that you may resemble this re- 
nowned brother of the angle in one re- 
spect— and that is in his uniform suc- 
cess. According to his account, as the 
historian of his own exploits, he always 
meets with the finest nsh ; and such is 
his infallible skill, that he always catches 
them. His exertions arc equally fortu- 
nate when he pursues other diversions ; 
as a Venator and an Auceps ; for no 
hawks fly so high, no greyhounds run so 
swiftly, as his own. Ana I think it pro- 
bable, that when you have perused all 
he has said of himself, you will be in- 
clined to add to his fame, and declare, 
that no archer shoots with so long a 
bow ! Adieu. 
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LETTER VIII. 

The subject continued. 

Amcdetes iHnstrative qf the voracity qf the 

Pike—*In$fance$ of their extraordinary 

size— A French dish recommended. 

As the pike is the fiercest and the 
most voracious of our river fish. Pope 
has thus well described the species : 

“ And pikes the tyrants of the watery plains.* 

With reference to the well-known pro- 
perties of other animals, they may be 
called water -wolves, or fresh -water 
sharks. Fishes of prey seem designed 
by nature to consume the superabun- 
dant produce of the waters, and parti- 
cularly the sickly and the feeble ; and 
as they are unlike the human race, who 
are designed to endure a course of trial 
and probation with reference to another 
world, they are best removed immedi- 
ately out of the way by these ravenous 
deypurers. 

1 proceed to give you a few well-at- 
tested anecdotes, to confirm the opinion 
you may have formed of the pike as the 
greatest glutton of all the inhabitants of 
fresh water : — 

The Glym I have before mention- 
ed as one of the streams that feeds 
Blenheim Lake. It meanders round 
the beautifully situated vicarage-house 
at GlymptOn. There the worthy rec- 
tor nourished a brood of ducks, and 
anticipated the pleasure of seeing then} 
one day adorn nis table with the deli- 
cious accompaniment of green peas. But 
how fallacious are the hopes or man ! It 
was observed for several mornings, that 
the old duck had one less of her brood 
than she had the $ay before. This gra- 
dual decrease induced a gentleman, on a 
visit to the rector T to watch the place 
frequented by the ducks 5 and on look- 
ing at the spot brightened by the oun^ 
shine, he saw a large pike basking. Pie 
shot the pike, and when it was opened 
the disappearance of the ducklings was 
easily accounted for, as two were found 
in his belly undigested, and it was easy 
to conjecture in what way the others 
had been disposed of, and what fate 
awaited the old one. 

The fisherman at Trentham, the seat 
of the Marquis of Stafford, saw the body 
of a swan with 4s neck and head under 
water. This position did not at first 
surprise him j but as he observed the 
swan in the same place and the same 
position the next day, his curiosity was 
awakened — he rowed his boat to the 

{ dace, and to his astonishment saw a 
aige pike adhering to the swan. The 
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ravenous .fish had gorged thetwta*e 
head and part of his neat, and life swan 
and the pute wereboth dead. 

That pikes will ' devour any of the 
finny, or the; feathered race, and even 
each other, are ihets so well ascertained! 
that they require oo proofs of their truth. 
An old angler informed me, that as he 
was playing a roach in deep water in the 
river WensUm, a small pike seized it, 
and as he .wasi playing this smallpike a 
much larger one aid the like. The an- 
gler added,) that if his companion had 
been alert with the landing-net, all three 
fish might have been caught. I assure 
you I met with a similar occurrence 
when fishing in Blenheim Lake. 

A Yorkshire gentleman assured me 
that he had caugnt a pike of a good size 
with an artificial fly. I told him 1 
knew so much of his general voracity, 
in taking any thing that moves upon the 
surface of tne water, whether ducks, or 
frogs, &c. as to have no doubt of the fact. 

In the fishing-tackle shops in London 
1 have been shewn some large gaudy 
artificial flies ; the wings were made of 
the eyes of peacocks’ leathers, and the 
tails of pheasants’^ feathers, and they 
were armed withjfljge hooks. There is 
a demand for Abn in Scotland and 
Wales, where Jp anglers^vill find the 
pikes will take them greedily when the 
weather is dark and windy. 

But of all the proofs of the accom- 
modating appetite of a nike^ surely no 
one can exceed the fojlowing : — As a 
worthy brother of the angle was fishing 
for roach with red paste in the Thames 
above Godstow-bndge, he caught a 
small jack with that bait. I was pre- 
sent, and unhooked the fish. Was this 
the effect of hunger, squeamish appe- 
tite, or wantonness i 

You will determine unjustifiable 
it is to kilL very small pikes, whep you 
axe told the size they will reach. They 
are taken in Whittlesea Meer of twenty 
pounds weight. Two very huge ones 
in the course of one summer were 
found dead, floating on the surface of 
Blenheim Lake, each weighing twenty 
pounds. One that was 45 inches long, • 
and weighed 22 pounds, was taken out 
of apiece of water, near Nactou in Su£* 
folk,iMarch 27, 1780, by Mr. Stanley. 
He seized a small pike by the middle, 
that had been, hooked in trolling* and 
which he would not quit, but suffered 
himself to be drawn to the bank, and 
was taken out wkh an iron hook that 
was struck into his side* Pike of the 
great weight of 35 pounds have been 
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take? io Winander Mere. Daniel, in 
his Rural Sports, says, “ that pike are in 
neat perfection in Lochdee in Kircud- 
bright, they grow to the size of 20 to 
30 pounds, and one of 57 pounds has 
been caught. They bite at the fly, or 
line baited with bum trouts, or frogs.” 

To complete the climax of pikes 
comes Colonel Thornton. He describes 
one he caught trolling in Loch Alva, 
that was five feet four inches long, and 
weighed nearly 48 pounds. He says it 
was so monstrous a fish that his land- 


ing-net admitted only the nose ! ! We 
are much indebted to the French for 
many additions tp the luxuries of our 
tables, exclusive of ragouts and fricaseec* 
They highly esteem various kinds of 
cold fish, and particularly cold pike. 
You will find it excellent, whether you 
eat it ada-Francaise with oil, or with 
vinegar only. It has much of the flavour 
of cold turbot, or sole, and will be 
highly gratifying to your taste as an epi- 
cure, particularly* if you have caught tne 
pike yourself. Experto crede. Farewell. 


OM AMBRICANISM8, WITH A FRAGMENT OF A TRANS-ATLANTIC PASTORAL. 

“ Our mountains are Andes, our rirers are grandees, 

Our country abounds with diversified wonders.** 

Am er ic a * Song. 


u X suppose. Sir,” said a London 
shopkeeper to the Earl of Marchmont, 
“ I suppose. Sir, you are an American.” 
“Why so. Sir?” said his lordship. 
“ Because, Sir,” replied the shopkeeper, 
“ you speak neither English nor Scotch, 
but something different from both, 
which I conclude is the language of 
America.” 

This is related by Boswell ; and since 
that time, the Americans have been 
gradually making a decided progress 
towards the formation of a separate 
language. 

Amongst all the mutable things of 
earth, language is perhaps the most 
unstable. Governments, manners, fash- 
ions, rise, flourish, and fade, but they 
revive agaiu, the same in form ana 
mould : a language once changed or 
perished, can never resume its original 
character, or live again in its ancient 
shape. The change in language is cer- 
tainly very gradual, but it is very sure $ 
and though this progress may be acce- 
lerated by adventitious circumstances, 
centuries may frequently intervene be- 
fore we perceive any radical alteration. 
Where the people who have formed 
one nation become divided into separate 
states, these discrepancies in language 
become the more remarkable — like the 
waters of a large stream, which flowing 
through the same channel are of one 
hue and clearness, but when separated 
into different courses become tinged 
with various colours, according to the 
nature of the channels through which 
they pass. Had America still conti- 
nued a colony of England, the change 
would have been more gradual, but 
still it would have taken place $ for we 
cannot suppose it possible that two 


countries so far distant from each othery 
though united by the same government, 
could have preserved the extensive and 
constant intercourse on which a com. 
munity of language must always depend; 
The independence of America accelo* 
rated the change ; and amongst the 
other privileges which her inhabitants 
claim, as tne consequence of such 
emancipation, is the right to make new 
Words. 

The Americans have accordingly 
thought proper to exercise their inge- 
nuity in this manner ; and it will not 
perhaps be unentertaining to trace the 
progress they have made in the im- 
provement of the English tongue. The 
task has certainly been begun, and will 
as certainly proceed, till tne day arrives 
when Englishmen will read the works 
of some descendant of Cadwallader 1 
Golden, done into English from the 
original American : or according to the 
anticipation of Mr. Pickering, in his 
Essay on Americanisms, “ when Ame- 
ricans shall no longer be able to under- 
stand the works of Milton, Pope, Swift, 
Addison, and other English writers, 
justly styled classical, without the aid 
of a translation into a language that is 
to be called at . some future day the 
American tongue.” It is not necessaiy 
to say who would be the losers in such 
an event. 

The Americans have not, however, 
confined themselves to the coinage of 
new words, but they have retained the 
use of many which are obsolete among9t 
us, and to others they have attached 
new meanings. The taste for these 
useless innovations is said to be on the 
decline. It is only from the literature 
of a nation that a correct idea of the 
zed byVjOOQlC 
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language can be formed ; for the conver- 
sation of any class of society will not be 
a sufficient criterion. In the warmth 
or carelessness of friendly dialogue, 
words are used which the better judg- 
ment of a writer in the retirement of 
his closet would reject ; and there is no 
class which is exempt from a certain 
slang, either of fashion or vulgarity. 
The “ Lancashire dialect” would not 
afford a very accurate specimen of the 
English language ; and it will not there- 
fore be just to insist on certain repre- 
sentations which some travellers have 
given of the conversational language of 
America. The dialogues which Mr. 
Fearon has recorded, are certainly venr 
facetious, but an American would col- 
lect without much difficulty, in almost 
any county in England, sentences 
equally ridiculous. In England, now- 
ever, our authors seldom fail to produce 
what may be fairly termed English ; but 
the language of the American writers is 
not always entitled to the same deno- 
mination. The use of words by some 
persons in a particular sense, to which 
others attach a different meaning, has 
sometimes a very ludicrous effect. In 
this manner the word awful is used in 
America to signify any thing which 
creates surprise; and we rather think 
that in the Scotch dialect a similar 
meaning is attached to it. Pickering, in 
his Vocabulary, tells us that in New 
England many people would call a dis- 
agreeable medicine awful ; an ugly 
woman, an at^/u/-looking woman ; a 
perverse child that disobeys his parents 
would also be said to behave awfully. 
Indeed eveiy thing that creates surprise 
is awful. What an awful wind ! awful 
hill! awful mouth ! awful nose! In a 
similar manner they pervert the word 
balance , (and, if we are to believe thei r 
commercial rivals, the thing itself,) using 
it for remainder : thus they would say, 
“I spent a part of the evening at a 
friend's house, and the balance at home. 


Half the enemy were killed, and the 
balance taken prisoners.” What a spe- 
cimen is this last sentence of the attach- 
ment of the Americans to commerce ! 
Besides giving a new sense to old words, 
the Americans have been very ingenious 
in the invention of new ones, some of 
them formed on the basis of old words, 
and others of a completely novel nature. 
Thus, for diminish, Mr. Jefferson uses 
belittle ; an author is called a contposuist ; 
instead of a country being compromised, 
it is compromitted ; so we find Christia- 
nization, constitutionality, consternated, 
customable, governmental , deputize, guber- 
natorial, happifying, lengthy, and a 
thousand other similar improvements. 
At the meaning of these words, how- 
ever, we can make a tolerable guess, 
for we hear something like them at 
home ; but when we near of reluct, 
and scow, and slangtc hanger, and squig- 
gle, and clash, ana squirm , it certainly 
makes us look very artful, Anglicfc, we 
feel somewhat surprised. We are at 
the same time reminded of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s ship which swirls into the bafy; 
but more respecting our own naturali- 
zation of these barbarisms another time. 

The lines which follow, ah A which 
are unfortunately only a fragment, will 
give a tolerable idea of a tew of the 
slight peculiarities of trans-atlantic 
phraseology. Should we be enabled to 
complete our copy, and to obtain the 
remainder of the eclogues, which we 
are told amount in number to twelve, 
we intend to publish them with Sou ter, 
of St. Paul’s Church-vard, who imports 
American books. We have heard that 
in one of these bucolics, the interlocutors 
are Mr. Birkbeck and all the Five Na- 
tions ; while in another, Mr. Flower, 
a young Chikast squaw, and a large 
brown hear contend for the prize of 
skill in the discovery of honey. We 
have with much labour and research 
added some explanatory notes to the 
pastoral. 


FRAGMENT OF AN AMERICAN ECLOGUE. 

1 A Backwoodsman and a Squatter. 

9 On Susquehana’s banks, where timber brash 
3 Slumps in the flood with many a hideous crash, 


1 The people who inhabit to the westward of the Allegany mountains, ate catted Back- 
woodsmen. Squatters, sometimes called Lumberers, are people who enter on your lands, 
and don’t hod it convenient to leave them, like morning visitors who are fond of sitting too 
long. 

* think this opens almost as beautifully as the first stanza of Gertrude of 
Wyoming. 

3 To sink or fall into the water or mud through icc, or any other hard substance.’* — 
tVcb's Diet. 1 
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Where beatable, she pours her waters bland ' 
Thro* prairies * green, and muggy bottom-land s, 
And waters in her course the sloshy swamp 

yields sweet meals of succotash apd samp a, 
Two guessing Yankics met 7, slang-whangers a both. 
And, men of gumption they 9, and nothing loth 
To squale 10 loose jaw, and slam an angry oath ; 

One a backwoodsman, who with axe ana glut 11 
Had built himself a handsome “ clapboard *3 hut ; 
The other was a squatter, who was bent 
From off bis neighbour’s land to tote a cent >4 : 

Both badge fand sprigh w, and men that in a scrouge 
Could jeopardize their foes, and neatly gouge * 6 . 
Leaving his chore 17 , thus the backwoodsman spoke : 
B. So, Jonathan, a very pretty joke ! 

Are then my bottom-lands so rich and fat. 

That you must come and on my prairie squat ? 

Once in a while 18 it perhaps were no great matter, 
To give some mush >9 to some poor likely squatter ; 
But you’re too clitchy *>, so I must confess 
1 fain would obligate you to progress. 

S. Progress ! you think a squatter may be trounced, 
And patiently from post to pillar jounced. 

But 1 'm a Yankee too, and to your loss • 

I ’ll shew you speedily you're net my boss •>. 


4 A Gallicism — so say the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

s A very expressive word, signifying damp or wet, of which Dr. Johnson gives the 
following example— 

“ Cover with tnaggy straw to keep it moist.” 

Bottom-lands, rich flat grounds, sometimes called interval land. 

6 Samp, boiled maize for feeding little Copper Indian children. 

7 Generally called “ nasty guessing Yankies.” 

8 A slang-whang^ is properly a newspaper* writer, but it signifies any noisy, bullying 
writer or talker : ttfw v^^ould sav “ the slang-whangers of Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

9 A fine old word si^l^ing intellect. 

w Very similar to the author of Rimini’s favourite word swale . It is to throw any thing 
horizontally. 

11 A large wooden wedge. — See Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

14 Every thing is handsome in America. 

*3 A narrow board used to cover buildings.— Web's Diet. 

14 To carry off something. 

15 Words of infinite meaning. Kedge signifies brisk and lively ; ex. g. How are r you 
to-day ? I guess I’m pretty kedge. Sprigh, we apprehend, is a contraction of sprightly. 1 

is used by a Columbian bard in the following maimer . > f ■ 

“ Now I chace the butterfly, ‘ ***’ 

Tbo* he thinks himself so spriflh.” » ; 

* To gouge is an elegant and captivating amusement, on which We may shortly promise 
ourselves an article in Blackwood, when pugilism is exhausted. The art consists in 
dextrously “ twisting the forefinger in a lock of hair near the temples, and turning the 
eye out of the socket with the thumb-nail, which is suffered to grow long for this purpose.” 
— Lambert’s Travels , vol. 2. p. 300.— We believe a similar practice used to exist a few 
years ago in the northern parts of England ; but we hope it is now nearly obsolete, unless 
it be revived by some “ young gentleman of the fancy.” 

17 " A small job, domestic work.” — JVeb's Did. 

18 In referring to our friend Pickering for ah explanation of this phrase, which we find 
means sometimes , we were struck with another instance of American ingenuity. A writer 
in the Cambridge Literary Miscellany, proposes a new preposition (onto) to be used in 
such phrases as these : “ an army marches onto a field of battle ; a man leaps onto a 
fence.” How this new prepositian-would have pleased Home Tooke ! 

• “ Food of maize, floor andwvafer, boiled .” — WeVs Did. 

10 Clitchy , is clammy, sticky, 'glutinous, like a poor friend in want of a dinner. 

“ This word has baffled the discriminating faculties of the ablest etymologists and lexico- 
graphers, and even all the acumen of the Quarterly Review has been thrown away upon it 
in vain. We presume our friend Pickering omitted it in his Vocabulary from absolute 
despair. The curious inquirer will see some remarks on this word in Mr. Fearon’s 
Sketches. At die first view it seems undoubtedly to be derived from the Latin, and we' 
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Letter of the late Sir Herbert Croft. 

Is’t not enough td watte rty strength and tunning. 
Trying to get a scanty meal by gunning. 

Wad hog thro’ dismal swamps, and nearly spent, ; 
But you mutt grudge your countryman a cent ? 

I *d have you know it’s well 1 ask no more. 

For Mister Jackson, when he gets the floor ® 

In Congress, tells us that we all are men 
And every Yankee is a citizen. 

(Valera desunt.J 


LETTER OP THB LATE EIR HERBERT CROFT, THE BIOGRAPHER OF HR. YOVMG, 
IV JOHWSOX'8 LIVB8 OF THfc POET8. 

that idea was probably not relinquished 
when he wrote this letter. It is ad- 
dressed to George H , Esq. at 

Husum in Denmark, and is dated Lisle, 
Tuesday June 5, 1804 ; the writer being 
at that time resident in France, among 
the English detained there at the com- 
mencement of hostilities in 1802. 


It is well known that the late Her. 
Sir H. Croft was the author of the life of 
Dr. Young, among “Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets.” An intimacy with Frederick 
Young, the son of the author of the 
“ Night Thoughts,” enabled Herbert 
Croft, at that time a young man study- 
ing the law, to' learn particulars respect- 
ing the Poet, which Johnson, it is pro- 
bable, had no means of obtaining from 
any other source. The Memoir furnished 
by Croft, being deemed by the biogra- 
pher sufficiently correct for publication, 
he gratified the ambition of his young 
friend, and his own indolence at the 
same time, bj giving it to the world as 
he received it from the writer. The 
following extracts from a letter of Sir 
Herbert Croft, independently 6f their ‘ 
coming from the pen of a man of learn- 
ing, which he undoubtedly was, furnish 
some other circumstances relative to 
Young ; and an anecdote of the late 
Lord Camelford, which is not unihteresU 
ing. Every incident relative to departed 
genius is deservedly dear to the public ; 
and there is naturally a disposition to 
cherish such, in hearts open to the de^ 
lightful impressions produced by the 
labours of the poet. A melancholy 
pleasure is always frit on reading or 
nearing any thing new regarding a genius 
who is “gathered to his fathers.” The 
research es of many curious persons who 
endeavour to rescue from oblivion a 
jeu fTegprk, a stanza, or some trifle in 
itself of little moment but for it* con- 
nexion with a great name, afford 
society a pleasure, or at least harmless 
entertainment. 

If AppeaVs that Croft at one time pro- 
jected what he denominated a Tour of 
Utility, during which he meant to have 
addressed letters to particular friends 
touching the history of the times ; and 


It is most certain that, during fifteen 
or sixteen years at Least, we have always 
had to say— “ The present jnotneat- is 
more extraordinary than any of which 
history tells and, behold, we stJD 
find ourselves, on the nre$cpt\ 6 th of 
June 1804, in the inqredible m^gneut in 
which we make use of exactly the same 
wondering language^ Bonaparte said, 
during the revqkuhnnf the 18th Bra-t 
roaire “Rien^aans l’histoire, ncres- 
sembfe Via fin du 18®* sfrcle; n and 
every hour since has proved the truth of 
his words, applied tp the beginning of 
the 19 th century. We feel, day after 
day, like Pope’s traveller in the Alps, in 
that exquisite and just simile in his 
“ Essay on Criticism// which Johnson, 
in Pope’s life, calls “ the .best compari- 
son .that English poetry can shew:" 
and perhaps even now, after all that we 
have seen [or so many years*— ^fter wan- 
dering aondst such moving and 

yawning precipices, and ; meeting, at 
every turn, new and loftier.dtoutttauts, 
which, if their heads touch &e' skies* 
may often be said to take too tin Tartar 
rus — opr aching and astonished ‘right 
has still to discover fresh wooden* 
mountains more gigantic^ rip^ .more 
threat^pi^g than those \yhic)Og» op 
repeatedly frozen the , bqlde^L glood, 
Alas ! ms friend, may no ovecwncSyning 
iwwiuncfc detach in ruin, 

from tflfesc projecting Alps, amf bury. 


immediately recur to the “ bos plger,” but nothing can be feftber to® the triith^aa it 
does not signify a bullock, but a matter ; thus An American servant would *ty» Ado; 
Boss, I shall dirie with you to-day.” t , t/ , , 

•• This cxprcAriou Is equivalent to our parliunentary ptumae of “ Gottiiw nos assrion of 

th«Hou*e." TjOOgle 
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for ever, hundreds of harmless people, it mar unhinge even the intellects, as 
in its fid! ! we call them. I knew, full well, the son 

* Lord Camekord, however, will see of one of the most eminent English 
none of these cloud-capt events which poets ; and I am confident of what my 
perhaps await us. If the avalanche cover mend would not let me say, daring his 
nim, it must fall on the Swiss grave he life-time, in my account of Dr. Young, 
has chosen, in the canton of Berne, on among "Johnson’sLtves," in 1779 — I am 
the margin of lake Saint-Pierre, not far confiaent that, with different care taken 
from the real awful Alps. Poor fel- of his youth, and with such care as such 
low ! He was certainly strange, and a poet ought to have given to the only 
almost more than strange ; as you and I child of her whom he wrote the "Night- 
agreed at Cuxhaven : but I sincerely Thoughts ” td lament, the world would 
wish that all men of laige fortune had have seen not only one individual the 
part of his strangeness. His directing less in the class of those who are miser- 
nts relations to deposit his remains in able, hut one the more in the rank of 
the grave he points out in Switzerland, those who reflect honour upon human 
at the foot of the middlemost of three nature. Frederick Young, the repre- 
trees, far from all the haunts of men, sentative of our great poet and of the 
where he had often meditated on the Lichfield family, and the heir of all his 
mutability of human affairs and on the father’s talents, died of a broken heart, 
ingratitude of mankind ; what a xnel&n- or by his own too-culpable hands*, bo- 
choly, and perhaps instructing, contrast cause he who begot him neglected his 
does it not form with a young man of youth and his education, and quitted 
twenty-nine spending more tnan four the nursery of his wife and his oWn par- 
thousand pounds of nis income, every lour, in order to make excursions to 
year, in a personal contest with Misfor- Parnassus. Poets and authors will de- 
tune ; in making his wretched fellow- fend their cause, by accusing their ad- 
creatnres happy, notwithstanding all cuser of want of feeling ; butt abstained 
that she could do to the contrary ! His from saying this, which it has always 
principal delight was extricating young been my intention to add to my " Life 
officers, in the navy or army, from the of Young" for twenty-five years, while 
clutches of misery, and enabling them a single individual of the family sur- 
tt> get on in their profession. vived ; and. I absolutely disclaim all 

You perhaps have seen the English enmity, which is impossible* ; to the 
papers which speak of hts manly death, memory of a poet whose works I re- 
in consequence of a duel, the beginning vere. Gentlemen, if you choose to 
of March, with Captain Best, of the many, and to enter into new duties, taore 
navy, an old and intimate friend? He numerous than you are aware of* you 
lived till the next day, and 9eetns to are -bound to fulfil them. No number 
have chiefly employed nis time in ob- of laurel-crowns will ever conceal from 
vi&ting any unpleasant consequences to the eyes of posterity, neglect, much less 
his antagonist for killing him. I once ill-usage, of a wife and children ; the 
knew a fane fellow who fell also fh con- world has seen but f three or four epic 
sequence of a foolish quarrel, by the poems; and even a fifth, superior even 
hand of a friend, to whom, in a will to those we have* will never make 
* made afterwards, ne left a considerable amends for such conduct. The third 
legacy, which the other, of course, do- duty of a married poet is to be a good 
coned. The French account of Lord poet ; but the first is to be a good hus- 
C.’s conduct and death (which is all I band, and the second to be a good 
. have seen) affected me much. He bad father. 

a noble mind; and he would certainly .My poor friend's poetical father, 
have made a first T rate character, could whose eye overlooked his only child in 
his intellects have been regulated, and “ glancing from Heaven to earth, from 
could their eneqpes have been directed earth to Heaven;’’ this Rembtafidt of 
into a proper channel. It is tip from English poesy missed a fine opportunity 
my intention to censure his father, Mr. of adding to his gallery of human por- 
Thomas Pitt, created Lord Camelford traits, in h’i» " Satires." His harmless 
in 1784; indeed I have heard that he florist worshipping a tulip, is Aothjng An 
and others bestowed all proper pains on what Young’s strong and natural pencil 
the late Lord’s education,} but 1 appre- might have painted, 
hend that the. .contrary conduct in a Be might have shewn U9-. tnd poet, 
parent may affect more than the powers who, absorbed in his super-mundane 
of the mind, as we are all agreed; that pursuits, flatters himself that the best 
New Monthly Mag.— No. 83. ^PL. XIV. 4 M 
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verses of Virgil, and almost the worst of 
Bavius, or of Maevius, will always cpm- 
peosate for his being a good-for-nothing 
or only a middling character, in his con- 
jugal and paternal capacities : who con- 
descends to marry a poor lady, the ob- 
ject of his contempt, because she has 
never been taught Greek and Latin; 
and then commits, every night, more 
than adultery, with his little dirty Muse : 
who, in shprt, does worse than neglect 
his own legitimate flesh and blood, heir 
to powers of mind still richer than his 
father’s, and doomed to imitate that' 
father in neglecting his own children, 
and so on, ad infinitum ; who, forsooth, 
“ in his fine frenzy,” (as Sbakspeare 
calls it) does nothing but fondle his 
sickly , u mewling, puling” bastard, when 
it is not likely to live, nor worthy to 
live, a week — when it is already dead — 
when it never was any thing but still- 
born. 

Young would not have laid aside his 
dark and gloomy pencil, even from 
sketching satirical portraits, without 
piously representing such a wretch, 
while, in his poetical capacity, he hears 
his useless lays finally damned by all his 
contemporaries ; and while, in his pa- 
ternal character, he plainly foresees, on 
his death-bed, that his memory will be 
cursed by his latest posterity. 

My good friend, when you acquit me 
of meaning to insult Young as a man, 
understand me not to hint that a syllable 
of this applies to die best of Young’s 
works. Young, I welt know, was a 
poet, in the full sense of the word 

Ingeniom cut tit, cui mem dirinior, atq«e o# 

. Magna sonaturum ; des Domini* hujua bo norms. 

I do not mean to say that he was not, 
in his happiest moments, all that Horace 
demands : but what then ? 1 do mean 

to say, that he was bound to be a 
father, as well as a poet : I will say, that 
(rod, of whom the author of the "Night 
Thoughts” is almost the particular poet, 
cheated Young, and all of us, for still 
nobler ends than to make verses. It 
is, indisputably, permitted to us, to com- 
pose and to publish either prose or 
poetry, either verses much inferior to 
Young’s, or dull letters of history like 
these; provided we exert our talents, as 
Young always did, to improve, and not 
to corrupt our fellow creatures : yet we 
hove not the right to be even useful, in 
this way, until we have fully answered 
every one of those other and nobler 
ends of our creation. All the private 
happiness of at least one whole family, 
and from generation to generation, is far 


too much to pajffor the possible in- 
struction, or perhaps only the doubtful 
amusement, of part of the public, in 
only one language. 

Either Sophocles or Euripides, at a 
very advanced age, produced a tragedy 
to the judges who were assembled to 
examine into the charge of his having 
lost his intellects : but, supposing the 
Athenian court of justice to understand 
its duty, in vain would he have offered 
in evidence the best of all his tragedies,, 
had his children accused him of being a 
bad father, instead of brutally charging 
Him with having fallen into a second 
childhood. 

Racine has a name worthy to be men- 
tioned with either Sophocles or Euri- 
pides ; and yet he did not blush to be 
Doth a husband and a father. Unable 
one day to convince the politeness of a 
gentleman-usher how impossible it was 
mat he should attend him, to dine at 
the Prince de Condos, “ because he 
had been engaged for a week by his 
wife and children to partake of a large 
carp with them ;” and pressed by the 
courtier, with “ the prince’s necessary 
mortification, as the company was to be 
very brilliant;” the poet sent for the 
fish. There, sir ! be judge yourself. 
Did you ever see so fine a carpi Is it 
possible for me to disappoint . the poor 
things, who make a holiday of gpvipg 
me mis treat, and who would not per- 
haps touch a bit without me ?” This 
scene deserves to be applauded am) stu- 
died, as much as any in the best of Ra- 
cine’s tragedies. 

Alas 1 when the only child of Young 
came home to Welwyn, for the vaca- 
tion, from. Winchester-school, where he 
was for two years senior boy, it. hap- 
pened repeatedly, according \o the best 
possible evidence, that his pogtfoal fa- 
ther only saw him on the first day .and on 
the last ; and that he left him to ^pend 
the intermediate time exactly as the boy 
pleased. 

little thing* an greet to little men :* 
or rather, the smallest things of this 
kind are of the greatest consequence, in 
giving perhaps a colour to a Whole life. 
This poet’s neglected child ppil after- 
wards mote attention, during two 
or three vacations, to me, a- perfect 
stranger, to whom he only cook a fancy 
in the fives-court at Winchester; when 
1 was at school there, with the wise 
Mr. Addington, than, according tothe 
oldest inhabitants of Welwyn, he expe- 
rienced from his own father during Ipts 
whole youth. "v 
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Should these hasty reflections, which 1 
have not borrowed from any language— 
for all languages hold out authors, and 
more particularly poets, in a manner 
much too attracting — should these reflec- 
tions ever have their use, some fine morn-' 
ing, this part of my letter will be as com- 
pletely epistolary, as if I told you where 
1 dined yesterday, or what sort of wea- 
ther we have to-day ; as if I sent you 
untrue intelligence— -for where is even 
the dirty spy who can procure true? 
— of the new emperor’s long prepa- 
rations, at Boulogne, for his threatened 
descent upon England. “ Handsome 
is, as handsome does;” saith the pro- 
verb. That I hold to be a real live 
jetter, or a real any-thing-else, which 
is calculated to do real good. 

What I have been saying does not, 
as I have carefully observed, reflect on 
the family of Lord Camelford ; who 
would, I fear, have been little less ori- 
ginal, though five F6n£lons had giiardcd 
hts youth and guided his education. 1 
do not mean to say any thing indeco- 
rous, but I would humbly, though se- 
riously, submit to Lord Grenville, who 
takes all the property in right of his 
lady, the sister of Lord Camelford, whe- 
ther along with Laurent in Norfolk, and 
Boamnoc m Cornwall, and I know not 
bow 'many thousands a year, they do not 
strictly inherit part of th* ldte owner’s 
originality ; and "whether they be not 
bound, if not legally, more forcibly for 
certain minds than by any law, to dis- 
pose of some trifling portion of his great 
property, every year, in the exemplary 
manner in whicn he annually spent so 
much of it I can readily believe what 
is said of this conduct of his in the 
newspapers, which do not often flatter 
the dead, and in this way ; for 1 knew 
one instance that time at Cuxhaven, 
when he was five years younger than at 
his death. 

You recollect the young English offi- 
cer who came with me from Germany, 
and wbo pleased you and evenr one so 
much by hi* good sense, and by his 
want of affectation, not only as a soldier, 
but in all respects. 1 mentioned his. 
cruel situation So Lord Camelford, that 
windy day: that you ieft us walking 
upon the pidrih&d .together,' add 1 tola 
us w6 should he blown off to Heligcn 
land. Hts Lordship desired me to draw 
up all tbe foot* for him to consider : and 
bogged I would bring, my young friend 
to bam, when we got to England, add- 
ing, “ we will see how we can .force 
misfortune to raise the siege of this 


Saint Jean d’Acre, which your Jriend 
defends so gallantly.” I wanted no re- 
petition of such requests ; and, on the 
3d of January, his Lordship, at his 
house in Oxford-street, told my friend 
“ that he did not see how he could be- 
gin the year 1800 better, or more plea- 
santly, than by paying the debts of one 
who was so worthy a son and a bro- 
ther ; and by enabling him to purchase 
a superior commission.” The officer, 
who has since considerably distinguish- 
ed himself, may perhaps not be unwitt- 
ing that his name should be known; 
but, without hi* permission, I must not 
mention it. 

Silly ladies spin out silly books, by 
inventing improbable tales of this sort : 
let us not be backward in recording 
such a fact, when we witness it with our 
own eyes. The Emperor Napoleon him- 
self will grant you permission to let this 
letter pass, on account of this anecdote ; 
for I know more than one such of him, 
since he became First Consul. 

In your present situation, on tbe 
borders of Holstein, you may perhaps 
meet with some good old. English tale, 
of a different degree of interest ; since it 
is a fact that the Saxons set sail from 
precisely the spot where you no\v are. 
in three or four wretched boats, formed 
of skins, about 135Q years ago ; invited 
by die Britons to make a descent, in 
6rder to defend them against the Piet s* 
Lord Melville’s Scotish ancestors. 
When 1 was in your neighbourhood, . 1 
remember to have seen a very old map 
of Holstein, &c. in which the last town 
on the sea-shore was marked, singularly 
at least, Lunden ; and where I observed, 
m a hasty view, several names, which 
we certainly have in Dorset, Devon, 
and on the coast. Should you light 
upon Howell’s entertaining letters, pub- 
lished in Queen Elizabeth’s days, as 
did, and was therefore struck, you wiH 
aee one or two, which he writes from 
the part of the world where you are 
stationed, to my ancestor Sir James 
Croft, and in which he says, €( that the 
people* have so much the appearance of 
English, he almost thinks himself at 
home.” If so, and if you have found & 
pleasant society among these descend- 
ants of those from whom we are de- 
scended / / ’ 

( Labitur et labetwr. i* tu xotubili* arnmJt i ♦ ':•> 

I do not much lament your remaining* 
still abroad. 

Adieu, my dear Sir ! It is more than 
possible that you may find this epistle 
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much too long ; but I had a good deal to 
any, and you remember Swift’s excuse* 
“ that he had not time to make his let- 
ter shorter.” However, I will whisper 
you a mighty good method of shorten- 
ing any letter, the dullest and the 
longest : read only so much of it as you 
like, and snip all the rest. You will not, 
in this letter, skip the anecdote of poor 
LordC. 

My kind compliments to your good 
lady, whose merit as a mother 1 nave 
not forgotten; and my best wishes to 
your amiable daughter, if she have not 
already found a husband worthy of her ; 
and to her husband, if she havefound one. 
Should they 9ee no other end answered 
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by these letters, you add they will at 
least pore over the historical parts of 
them hereafter, with no common kind 
of pleasure : as I shall make a point of 
recording, in some way or another, every 
event that happens. May 1 soon have 
to speak of your appointment to some 
station wortny of your talents and Iona 
services ! and in which 1 am persuaded 
you would never act as your late visi- 
tor, Mr.* !>., is charged with having 
acted at Munich. Few events would 
be recorded by me with more real plea^ 
lure ; for 1 am, 

My dear H , 

Your sincere friend, 

H. C. 


LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 

BY M. SAY. 


LETTER IV. 

Sir, — I expected to have found in 
your “Principles of Political Economy,” 
something calculated to settle public 
opinion on the subject of machinery, 
and all those inventions for facilitating 
production by which manual labour is 
saved, and the quantity of produce is 
increased without any addition to the 
costs of production. I was in hopes to 
meet with such definite principles, such 
exact reasoning, as would ensure general 
conviction ; such, in short, asyourEway* 
on Population have accustomed us to ex- 
t ; but the present work is not the 
ays on Population. 

You seem to admit (for after reading 
your demonstrations, I am sometimes 
reduced to the necessity of using this 
form of expression) only one advantage 
in the use of machinery and improved 
methods of production ; namely, that of 
multiplying produce to such a degree, 
that even when its price is diminished, 
the total value of the quantity produced 
still exceeds the value of the quantity 
produced before the introduction of the 
improvements. * The advantage which 
you particularize is incontestable, and 


it had previously been observed, that 
the total value of the cotton manu- 
factures, as weH as /the number of la- 
bourers employed m that pursuit, was 
singularly increased since the introduc- 
tion of the improved methods of manu- 
facture. An analogous observation had 
been made with respect to the printing- 
press, the machine employee! in the 
multiplication of books, a branch of 
produce which now employs (beside* 
authors) a much greateY number of in- 
dustrious persons, than formerly when 
books were copied by hand, and pro- 
duces a sum far exceeding what h pro- 
duced when hooks were more expensive 
than they now are. But this very sub- 
stantial advantage is only one amongst 
many which nations have derived from 
the usetsf machines. It only refers to 
certain articles of produce, the con- 
sumption of which was capable of suf- 
ficient extension to counterbalance the 
diminution of price; but there is an- 
other advantage in die introduction of 
machinery; an advantage common to 
every economical and exuedhive pro- 
cess ; an advantage which would be 
felt, even where the consumption of 


• u When a machine is invented which, by saving manual labour, reduces the cost 
price of manufactures, the ordinary effect is such an augmentation of demand, that the 
total value of the mass of commodities thus produced, exceeds by far the total value of the 
quantity of the same manufactures which was previously produced, and the number of 
workmen employed in its fabrication is rather increased than diminished.” — J falllais's 
Principles of Polit. Econ. p. 402. 

44 But it must be allowed, that the principal advantage arising from the substitution of 
machines for manual labour, depends on the extension which may take place in the marker, 
and the consequent encouragement to the consumption of the article ; and that without 
these, the advantage of the invention is nearly lost.”— p. 412. 
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the article produced wad hot susceptible 
of any increase ; an advantage which 
ought to be more strictly appreciated in 
the principles of political economy. You 
will excuse my returning to some ele- 
mentary notions for the purpose of 
clearly explaining myself. on this point. 

Machines ana tools are both produc- 
tions which, as soon as they are pro- 
duced, become capital , and are employed 
in the production of other articles. The 
only difference which exists between 
machines and tools is, that the former 
are complex tools, and the latter are 
simple machines. As there are neither 
tools nor machines which create power, 
they must be considered as means by 
which we transmit an action, a vivid 
force of which we have the power of 
disposing to an object intended to be 
modified by that force. Thus a hand- 
hammer is a tool by means whereof we 
employ the muscular force of a man, 
Sometimes to beat out a leaf of gold ; 
and the hammers of a great forge are 
likewise tools by means whereof we em- 
ploy a foil of water in flattening iron bars. 

The employment of a power gra- 
tuitously furnished by nature, does not 
create any essential difference between 
a machine and a tool. Weight mul- 
tiplied by quickness, which makes the 
power of a goldbeater’s hammer, is no 
Jess a physical power of nature, than the 
weight of the water which falls from a 
mountain. 

What is the whole of our industry 
but the employment of the laws of 
nature? It is by obeying nature, says 
Bacon, that we learn to command her 
What difference do you perceive be- 
tween knitting-needles and a stocking- 
frame, but that the latter is a tool more 
complex and more efficient than the 
needles, but, like them, applying, to 
greater or less advantage, the properties 
of metal, and the power of the lever, to 
fabricate the vestments with which we 
cover our feet and legs ? 

The question is, therefore, reduced to 
this : — is it advantageous for man to 
take into his hands a tool more, power- 
ful, capable of doing a much greater 
quantity of work, or of doing it much 
better, in preference to another tool of 
a gross and imperfect construction, 
witn which he must work more slowly, 
with greater toil, and less effectually ? 
I should be doing injustice to your good 
sense and that of our readers, were I to 
doubt of the universal answer. 

Thu perfection of our tools is con- 
nected with the perfection of our species. 


It is thia which establishes the difference 
between ourselves and the savages of 
the South Seas, who have hatchets of 
flint, and sewing-needles made of fish- 
bones. Writers on political economy 
are not now allowed to recommend the 
prohibition of such means aa chance or 
genius may furnish us with, for the ex- 
press purpose of reserving more labour 
tor our workmen. An author so in- 
fatuated, would soon find all his own 
reasoning employed to prove that we 
ought to retrograde, instead of advancing 
in the career of civilization, and to re- 
linquish,' successively, all the discoveries 
we nave made, and render our arts more 
imperfect for the purpose of multiplying 
our toils, and reducing the number of 
our enjoyments. 

Undoubtedly there are inconveniences 
inseparable from the transition from one 
order of things to another, even from an 
imperfect order to one which is better. 
What wise man would wish to abolish, 
all at once, the imposts which oppress 
industry, and the customs and duties 
which impede the intercourse of na- 
tions,, prejudicial as they are to general 
prosperity? On these subjects the duty 
of well-informed persons consists, not 
in suggesting motives for preventing and 
proscribing every species of change, 
under pretext of tne inconveniences 
which may arise from innovation ; but 
in fairly appreciating those inconveni- 
ences; in pointing out the practicable 
means of averting or mitigating them, 
in order to facilitate the adoption of a 
desirable amelioration. 

The inconvenience resulting from the 
use of machinery is a shifting of income, 
which, when sudden, is always more or 
less distressing to that class whose re- 
venues are diminished. The. introduc- 
tion of machines diminishes (sometimes, 
but not always) the income of the classes 
who derive their subsistence from their 
corporeal and manual faculties, and 
augments the revenues of those whose 
resources consist in their intellectual 
faculties and their capitals. In other 
terms, machines which abridge labour, 
being, in general, more complex, de- 
mand more considerable capitals. The 
person who uses them is, therefore, 
obliged to purchase more of what we 
call the productive services qf capital , and 
requires less of what we call the produc- 
tive services qf labourers. At the same 
time, as the general and particular 
management of machinery demands ex- 
tensive combinations and more sedulous 
attention, mechanical production re* 
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quires more of that species of service 
whence the profit of the proprietor is 
derived. A cotton-spinning establish- 
ment in which the small wheel is used, 
as it was formerly in many parts of Nor- 
mandy, scarcely merits the name of a 
factory ; whilst a cotton-spinning house 
on a large scale, is a factory of me first 
consequence. 

But the most important, though not 
the most generally perceived, effect re- 
sulting from the use of machinery, and, 
in general, from every expeditive and 
facilitating process, is the increase of 
income which is thereby acquired by 
the consumers of the articles produced, 
an increase which costs nothing, and 
merits some more detailed examination. 

If people were now to grind their 
corn as it was ground by the ancients, 
by manual labour, I estimate that it 
would require twenty men to grind as 
much meal as is ground by a pair of 
stones in our mills. These twenty men, 
constantly employed, would cost, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, 40 francs per 
day ; and counting 300 working-days in 
theyear, would cost annually— 12,000 
The machine and the grinding- 
stones would cost originally 
20,000 francs, of which the 
annual interest is - - - - 1,000, 

It is not probable that any per- 
son would undertake sucn a 
business, unless it would 
bring in annually about - , - 0,000 

The making of the meal which 
may be ground in a year by a 

pair of millstones, would cost - 

by this method about ... 1 6,000 


Instead of which a miller can 

now rent a windmill for about 2,000 
He pays his man ----- 1,000 

Suppose he gains for his trouble 
and management - - - - 3,000 

Tlie same quantity of meal may 

therefore be produced for - 6,000 

instead of 16,000, which it would have 
cost if the process of the ancients had 
been still in use. 

The ■ same population is nevertheless 
fed*; for the mill does not diminish the 
quantity of meal produced j the profits 
gamed in society still suffice to pay for 
the new produce ; for as soon as the 
6000 francs are paid for expenses of 
production, that moment 6000 francs 
are gained in profit ; and society enjoys 
this essential advantage, that the indi- 
viduals' of whom it consists, whatever 
he their means, of existence, their in- 


come*— whether they live by theif 
labour, their capitals, or their landed 
possessions, reduce the portionjof their 
expenses devoted to paying for the 
making of meal, in the proportion of 
sixteen to six, or by five-eighths. Where 
a man must formerly have expended 
eight francs a year in food, he will now 
have to lay out only three, which i£ 
exactly equivalent to an increase of in- 
come : for the five francs saved in this 
article may be spent on any other. If 
equal improvements had occurred in 
every article of produce in which we ex- 
pend our incomes, those incomes would 
actually have been increased by five- 
eighths; and a man who gets 3000 
francs a year, whether by grinding com, 
or in any other manner, would really be 
as rich as if he had gained 8000 before 
these improvements were made. These 
considerations must have escaped the at- 
tention of M. Sismondi, when he wrote 
the following passage : “ • Whenever 
the demand for consumption exceed? 
the means of producing, every new dis- 
cover in mechanics or the arts is a 
benefit to society, because it furnishes 
the means of satisfying existing wants. 
But when the production is fully equal 1 
to the consumption, every such d»^ 
covery is a calamity, because it only 
add* to the enjoyments of the consumers; 
the opportunity of obtaining thetn'at* 
cheaper rate, while it deprives the pro- 
ducers even of life itself. It would be- 
odious to weigh the value of cheapness 
against that of existence.” 

It is plain that M. Sismondi does not 
adequately appreciate the advantages of 
cheapness, or conceive that wHat is 
saved in the expense of one article, may 
be laid out in additional purchases of 
another commodity, beginning with the 
most indispensable. 

Hitherto no inconvenience has been 
known to arise from the invention of 
corn-mills ; and their beneficial opera- 
tion is seen in the diminished price of 
produce, which is equivalent to an in- 
crease of income to all those who make 
use of the invention. But it is said that 
this increase of income obtained by the 
consumers, is taken from the profits of' 
the nineteen unfortunate petsoos whom 
the mill has deprived ot eutployment.*' 
This I deny. The nineteen 1 labourers 
retain the possession of their industrious 
faculties, with the same strength, the 
same capacity, the same means of work- 


* “ Nouveaux Pr‘mt?ples, ,, &c. tom. 11. 
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mg, as before. The mill does not place number of our mirrors, our clocks, our 
them under the necessity of remaining watches, the variety of our stuffs, our 
without occupation, but only of finding iron bridges, our engines of war, our 
another employment. Many circum- ships would astonish them beyond ex- 
stances are attended with this hardship, pression. And if they were to visit our 
without producing similar advantages to workshops, what a multitude of occu- 
compensate for it. A fashion which pations of which they could not have 
passes away, a war which closes a mar- the least idea ! Would they ever inqpgine 
ket, a change in the course of com- that thirty thousand men are constantly 
merce, are a hundred times more ruinous employed all night, in Europe, in print- 
to the labouring class than any new in- mg newspapers which people read the 
vention whatever. next morning while they are taking tea/ 

It may still be insisted that, supposing coffee, chocolate, and other refresh- 
the nineteen discarded labourers were ments, as strange to the ancients as the 
instantly to find capitals to set them to newspapers themselves ? Doubt not, 
work in some new branch of industry, Sir, that if the arts continue to improve, 
they would not be able to selltheir pro- as I find pleasure in thinking they will, 
duce, because the mass of the promic- new millions of men will, in a few ages, 
tions of the society would be thereby produce things which, could we rise up 
increased, while the sum of its revenues to see them, would excite in our minus 
would r remain without addition. Is it no less surprise than Archimedes and 
then forgotten that the revenues of the Pliny would feel if they were to revive 
society are increased by the very circum- amongst us. We who scribble paper in 
stance that there are nineteen new la- search of truth, must be on our guard : 
bonrers ? The wages of their labour if our writings should go down to our 
form a revenue whioh enables them to grandchildren, the terror with which 
acquire the produce of their labour, or' we contemplate improvements which 
to exchange it for any other equivalent they will have greatly excelled, may 
commodities. This is sufficiently es- probably appear to them somewhat 
tablished by my preceding letters. laughable. And as tb the workmen of 

Strictly speaking, then, one disadvan- your country, at once so ingenious and 
tage only remains — the necessity for so miserable, our descendants may, per- 
these men to find a new occupation, haps, look upon them as persons who 
New the progress which is ixiaae in a were forced to dance upon a rope with 
particular department of industry, is fa- a weight fastened to their feet, in order 
yourabie to industry in general. The to get their livelihood. They will read 
increase of Income which the public in history that some new plan was every 
derives from a saving in the expense of day proposed to enable them to continue 
one article of consumption, tends to an dancing, but unlbckily the only one 
expenditure on other objects. Nineteen : which could have been efficacious was 
men accustomed to grind com have omitted — the simple expedient of taking 
been deprived of one particular employ- off the weight. Then our descendants, 
ment; a hundred new occupations, or after having laughed at us, may, per- 
extensions of the old branches of in- haps, see reason to pity us. 
dustry, have been thrown open to their I have said that beneficial improve- 
exemons. 1 desire no better proof of ments maybe attended with transient 
this than the increase which has taken inconveniences. Those hardships which, 
place in the works and population of are produced by the invention of expe- 
every place in which the arts have at- ditious methods, are fortunately miti- 
tained a high degree of cultivation. "We gated by circumstances which have 
are so muen accustomed to see the pro- already been described, and by others to 
duetion* of new arts, that we scarcely which I have not yet alluded. It has been 
remark them; but how forcibly would said, that the cheapness resulting from 
they strike the ancient inhabitants of an economical process, promotes the 
Europe, coukl they revisit the earth, consumption of the article produced in 
and behold the works of its present in- such a manner, that a greater number of 
habitants. Let us imagine for a mo- people are employed in its production 
ment some, even of the mo9t enlighten- than before, as nas been observed in the 
ed, such as Pliny or Archimedes, walk- spinning and weaving of cotton : and 
ing about one of our modern towns ; you yourself consider this circumstance 
they would think themselves surrounded as alone capable of more than com- 
by miracles. The abundance of our pensating for the injury. I will add, 
crystals and glasses, the magnitude and that in proportion as machines and ac- 
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celerating methods become more' nu- 
merous, the difficulty of still discovering 
new improvements is increased, par- 
ticularly iu an old art in which the 
workmen are already formed. The most 
simple machines were first invented ; 
afterwards came others more complex $ 
but as they grow more complex, they 
are mbre expensive to establish, and re- 
quire more human labour in their for- 
mation, which, in some degree, in- 
demnifies the labouring classes for the 
work which they lose through the use 
of the new machine. The complication 
and dearness of a machine are obstacles 
to its being too suddenly adopted. The 
machine for dressing cloth by means of 
a rotary movement, cost, originally, from 
25,000 to 30,000 francs. Many manu- 
facturers were at first unable to lay out 
such a sum ; others hesitated, ana still 
hesitate, to adopt it, waiting for a more 
full and satisfactory confirmation of its 
success. When machines are thus 
slowly introduced, almost all the incon- 
veniences of such inventions are avoided. 
In short, I have always found, practical- 
ly, that new machines produce more 
alarm than injury. As to the benefit 


tal sank, and profits of the pro* 

S rietors. 

ions for die interest of the circu- 
lating capital. 

2 millions for repairs and renovation 
of machines. 

1 million for the pay of 1200 workmen. 

45 millions ; of which one only would 
— be devoted to the labouring class, 
instead of forty. 

Now I observe in this account thirty 
millions for the interest of capital sunk, 
and the profit of the proprietors ; which 
is to suppose a capital of two hundred 
millions for an undertaking capable of 
supporting twelve hundred men, and 
paying fifteen per cent for capital : a sup- 
position truly extravagant. 

A workman cannot use two frames at 
once ; a thousand workmen would 
therefore require a thousand frames. A 
good stocking-frame costs six hundred 
francs; the thousand would consequent- 
ly cost six hundred thousand francs. 
Add to this capital, a like capital for 
other utensils, workshops, &c., still the 
capital required will be only twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs. Admit that the 


arising from them, it is constant and 
durable. 

M. de Sismondi raises an objection 
founded on what would happen suppos- 
ing a hundred thousand knitters to make 
with their needles ten million pair of 
stockings, and a thousand workmen 
with stocking-frames to produce the 
same quantity. The result, according 
to him, would he, that the consumers 
of the stockings would only save fifty 
centimes per pair, and yet that a manu- 
facture which formerly maintained a 
hundred thousand persons, would now 
support only twelve hundred. But he 
obtains this result only by suppositions 
which are inadmissible. 

To prove that the consumers of stock- 
ings would only pay fifty centimes less 
than before, he supposes that the costs 
of production would be, in the first 
case, as follows : — 

10 millions for the purchase of die ma- 
terials. 

40 millions for the wages of 100,000 
— - knitters at 400 francs each. 

50 millions of francs, of which 40 mil- 
— lions would be distributed amongst 
the working manufacturers. 

And in the second case, he sets down 
the expenses thus : — 

10 millions for the materials. 

30 millions for the interest of the capi- 


interest and profits of the proprietors 
should be fifteen per cent on this capi- 
tal, which is very fair ; for a permanent 
business, which should produce more, 
would be reduced by competition le 
this rate of profit. Tnis being allowed, 
we shall find for interest and profits of 
the proprietors one hundfed and eighty : 
thousand francs instead of thirty mil- 
lions. A like observation applies to the 
two millions for the expenses of repairs, 
&c. ; for even if new machines were to 
be bought every year instead of repair- 
ing the old ones, still they would only 
cost six hundred thousand francs. Nor 
would the circulating capital east any 
thing like two milltons ; for of what is 
this sum composed, according to M. 
Sismondi ’s hypothesis ? Of the original 
materials, which he estimates at ten 
millions, and the wages, for* which he 
allows one million : altogether eleven 
millions, the interest whereof at five per 
cent is five hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. But as in this business the 
manufactures may be completed and 
sold in less than six months, the capital 
paid for the year may be employed 
twice, and would cost each time only 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
francs instead of two millions. 

All these expenses together make only 
twelve millions fifty-five thousand francs. 
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instead of fifty millions, which, accord- forcibly attracted my attention, was that 
ing to M. de Sismondi’s suppositions, cruel disease by which the human race 
would be the costs of the stockings is now aggrieved, and prevented from 
made by the knitting-needles. I am far subsisting upon its productions. Al- 
from supposing that the saving would though a discussion on the nature of 
be so enormous, for while the author wealth ought certainly to precede these 
has greatly exaggerated the capital re- considerations in the* natural order of 
quisite for the machines, he has attri- our ideas, in order to enable the mind 
buted to them a degree of efficacy far to comprehend all the phenomena- rela- 
beyond their actual power, in supposing tive to the formation and distribution of 
they would enable twelve hundred riches, 1 felt it not incumbent on me 
workmen to do the work of a hundred to yield implicitly to this arrangement, 
thousand ; but 1 say, that if the saving because I consider that inquiry as inte^ 
ia this production were really sot great, resting more particularly those who 
the. low price of the stockings, or any cultivate political economy as a science, 
other article of clothing produced under without any view to a practical applica- 
similar circumstances, would operate so tion of its principles. 1 cannot, now* 
favourably in extending the consump- ever, laydown my pen without acquaint- 
tion, that instead of the hundred thou- ing you with my opinion on this sub- 
sand supposed labourers being reduced ject. You sanction me in this, by the 
to twelve hundred, their number would noble frankness with which you invite 
in all probability be doubled* discussions for the information of the 

And if the consumption of this parti- public. " It is desirable,” you say, (p.4,) 
cular article would not admit of so ex- “ that those who are considered by the 
cessive a multiplication of the same public as competent judges should a^ree 
commodity, the demand far other kinds upon the principal propositions.” We 
of produce would be increased in pro, need not be apprehensive of affording 
portion ; for observe, -that after the in- too much light. 

(reduction of the machines, the society You censure, and I think very justly, 
retains the same revenues as before; Lord 1 Lauderdale’s definition of wealth, 
that is to say, the same number of la- “ that it is all that man wishes for, as 
bourers, the same amount of capital, capable of being useful or agreeable,” as 
the- same landed possessions. Now, if too vague. I look for the definition 
instead of devoting, out of this mass of which you propose to substitute for his 
revenue, fifty millions to the purchase Lordship’s, ana 1 find that you denomi- 
©f stockings, the introduction of the natc wealth all the material objects 
frames should make it no longer neces- which are necessary, useful, or agree- 
sary to lay out more thin twelve in this able to man (p. 28). The only. differ* 
article, the .thirty-eight millions remain- ence which I observe between these 
ing. would be applicable to the purchase two definitions, consists in the word 
©f other articles of consumption, if not material , which you add to that of Lord 
to < the extension of the same manu- Lauderdale ; ana I must own this quali- 
facture. fication does not seem to me founded in 

These arguments we learn from prin- truth. You must surely anticipate my 
ciples, and they are confirmed by expe- reasons. The great discovery of poli- 
rience. The distress endured by the tical economy, that which makes its 
population of England, which M. de everlasting value, is the demonstration 
©ismondi laments with the feeling of a that wealth may be created of all sorts 
true philanthropist, originates in other of materials. Thenceforward mankind 
causes : -it is chiefly caused by the poor- have known, or might have known, 
laws of that country; and, as I have how to set about the task of acquiring 
before observed, by a mass of taxes, those desirable means of gratifying their 
which renders production too expensive ; wishes. But, as I have already had 
so that when goods ace offered for sale, occasion to observe, it is beyond the 
the incomes of a great proportion of power of man to add one atom to the 
consumers are insufficient to enable mass of materials of which the world is 

them to pay the prices which the manu- composed. If then man creates wealth, 

facturer or producer is absolutely com- wealth cannot be matter; there is no 
pelied to demand. medium. All that man can do, is by 

— . means of capital and land to change 

l&tt tut v. the combinations of matter, and give it 

Sir,— 4w reading yamr Principles of the quality of utility; but utility is an 
Political Economy, tne first object which immaterial quality. Nor U this all. 
New Monthly Mag. — No. 83. y vriL. XIV. 4 N 
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Sir ; X fear that your dehmt&on does not 
contain the essential character of wealth. 
Permit me to enter into some explana- 
tions in support of iny opinion. 

Adam Smith, and many others, have 
long since observed that a glass of 
water, which may be a most precious 
thing to a thirsty man, is not wealth. 
But it is a material object, necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to man. It agrees 
with all the terms of your definition ; 
yet it is not wealth ; at least, that spe- 
cies of wealth which forms the subject 
of our studies, and of your book. What 
is wantiug to render it such ? To have 
a value. 

There are then things which are na- 
tural riches, very precious to man ; but 
which are not the wealth which is the 
subject of political economy. Can they 
be increased or consumed by its maxims ? 
No ; they arc regulated by other laws. 
A glass of water is subject to the laws 
of physics : the attachment of our 
friends, our reputation in the world, 
depend on those of morals, and are un- 
influenced by those of political economy. 
What then is the wealth to which this 
science relates ? That which is suscep- 
tible of formation and destruction, of 
more and less ; — and what is signified by 
more or less, but value ? 

You have been obliged to admit this 
in several places. You say, (page 340,) 
“It appears, then, that tne wealth of a 
nation, depends, partly, upon the quan- 
tity of produce obtained oy its labour,” 
(you should have said it depends wholly 
on this) ; and partly on the adaptation 
of its labour to the wants and means of 
the population, to the effect of giving 
value to its produce.” And in the fol- 
lowing page you are still more positive. 
After entering more deeply into the 
question, you allow that " it is evident 
tnat, in the actual state of things, the 
value of commodities may be consi- 
dered as the only cause of tne existence 
of wealth.” How is it then, that this 
most essential condition of value, is 
entirely omitted in your definition ? 

But this is not enough; our know- 
ledge of the nature of wealth will be 
very imperfect, unless we succeed in 
giving a precise signification to this word 
value. In order to be very rich, have 
we only to set a very high value on our 
possessions ? If I nave built a house 
which I consider charming, and I 
choose to consider it worth a hundred 
thousand francs, am I really worth a 
hundred thousand francs as proprietor 
of this house? Wc receive a present 


from a person who is dear to us ; 
present is inestimable in our eyes : does 
it follow that it renders us immensely 
rich ? You cannot, of course, imagine 
so. Before value can constitute wealth, 
it must be value recognized , not by the 
possessor only, but by some other per- 
son. Now, what unanswerable proof 
can be given that a value is recognized, 
except that people are willing to gjve in 
exchange for it a certain quantity of 
other things to which a value is attach- 
ed. Notwithstanding my valuation of 
my house at a hundred thousand francs, 
if I can find no one who will give more 
than fifty thousand for it, I cannot main- 
tain that it is worth a hundred thou- 
sand ; it only makes me master of fifty 
thousand francs, or whatever can be 
purchased for that sum. 

Adam Smith, too, immediately after 
having observed that there are two sorts 
of values, and named them, (improperly * 
enough, in my opinion,) the one, value 
in use, the other value in exchange , aban- 
dons the former altogether, and alludes, 
throughout the subsequent parts of his 
work, to exchangeable value only. 
You, Sir, have referred to this sort of 
value only* ; so has Mr. Ricardo ; so 
have I ; so have we all ; for this reason, 
that no other value is known in political 
economy ; that this alone is subject to 
fixed laws, is formed, distributed, sad 
destroyed according to invariable rules 
which may be scientifically studied. It 
necessarily follows that the price of 
every article being its exchsmgeable 
value estimated in money, there are 
none but current prices in political 
economy : what Smith calls natural 
prices , are not more natural than the 
rest : they are the costs of production ; 
the current prices of productive services. 

You have, Sir, in Mr. Ricardo, a 
powerful and respectable auxiliaiy : 
He opposed you on the question of 
markets; he opposes you in that of 
values ; but notwithstanding the terms 
on which he and 1 sue, and the mutual 
esteem which we profess for each other, 

I have already dared to oombat his 
reasonsf; his primary objects as well 


• “ It is then evideut that the value of 
commodities, that is to say, the sacrifice in 
labour , or any other article , which people 
consent to make for the purpose of obtaining 
them in exchange ,” Stc^ Mai thus, Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, p. *41. 

f See M. Say’s notes annexed to the 
French translation of Mr. Ricardo^ Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, by M. Constant*©. 
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as mine, and, I dare say, yours, being the 
public good and truth. 

Mr. Ricardo expresses himself thus : 
“ The value of wealth varies essentially ; 
for value does not depend on abundance 
(of things necessary or agreeable), but 
on the difficulty or facility of producing 
them. The manufacturing labour of 
a million of persons will always produce 
the same value, but will not always pro- 
duce the same wealth. By means of 
more perfect machines, greater practice, a 
better division of labour ; by the opening 
of new markets admitting of more advan- 
tageous cxehanges, a million of persons 
may produce twice or thrice the quantity 
of necessary or agreeable articles which 
they could have produced in a different 
situation of society ; and nevertheless 


richer they are, whatever may be the 
value of those articles. Agreed ; but 
surely to have the power of acquiring 
things to consume, is the same as to 
have the tilings themselves. To pos- 
sess greater wealth, is .to be able to 
purchase a greater quantity of useful 
things, a greater quantity of utility, 
understanding by this expression all that 
we find necessary or agreeable. Now 
this proposition is not at all opposed to 
so much as is true in the definition of 
wealth given by you and Mr. Ricardo. 
You say that wealth consists in the 
quantity of necessary or agreeable things 
which one possesses ; but as the signifi- 
cation of these words, quantity ot ne- 
cessary or agreeable things, is vague and 
arbitrary, and cannot be admitted into 


they will add nothing to the sum of a good definition, I fix their meaning 
values.”* by the idea of their exchangeable value. 

This argument, founded • on facts Then the limitation of the idea of utility 


which are not contested, appears to 
agree perfectly with the sense which 
you support. The question is, how 
these facts confirm, instead of weaken- 
ing, the doctrine of values ; the doc- 
trine which teaches that wealth is com- 
posed of the value of the things we 
possess, restricting this word value, to 
such value as is acknowledged and ex- 
changeable. 

What, in short, is value, but that 
quality susceptible of appreciation, of 
more and less, which exists in the things 


is, to be equal to some other utility 
which other people may consent to give 
in exchange for that wnich you possess. 
Hence results equation ; one value may 
be compared with another by the help 
of a third : a sack of corn is an article 
of wealth equal to a piece of stuff*, 
when each is exchangeable for an equal 
number of crown-pieces. Here wc find 
a basis for comparisons ; a method of 
measuring an augmentation or diminu- 
tion ; in a word, the foundations of a 
Without this, political ccono- 


we possess. It is the quality which my has no existence ; by this considera- 

— i-i- -- /• !_;_! tion a | one> has been drawn forth 

from the region of reveries ; and this 
quality is so essential that you acknow- 
ledge its importance even against your 
will; nor is there one of your arguments 
in which it is not expressed or under- 
stood. Otherwise you would have 
caused science to retrograde, instead of 
enriching it with additional truths. 

The definitions given by you and Mr. 
Ricardo are deficient, not only in pre- 
cision, but in extent : they do not com- 
prehend the whole of what constitutes 
our wealth. Is our wealth confined to 
material objects necessary or agreeable 
to us? What, then, are our talents? 
Are they not productive funds from 
which we derive revenues, some greater 
and some less, just as we obtain more 
or less rent for a rood of good land or a 
rood of furze. I know able artists who 
have no income but what they derive 
from their talents, yet who are ih opu- 
lence. According to you, they would 
be no richer than sign-post daubers. 

You cannot posssblv deny that what- 
ever has an exchangeable value is a part 
° * 


enables us to obtain things of which we 
stand in need, in exchange for things 
which we have. The more we can 
thus obtain of the articles we want, the 
greater is the value of those which we 
nave. Thus when I want to exchange 
a horse which I possess for corn, for 
which I have occasion, that is to say, 
when it suits me to sell my horse for 
the purpose of buying corn, if my horse 
be worth six hundred francs, I shall 
obtain double the value in com which 
I should get if my horse were worth 
only three hundred francs : I shall have 
twice as many bushels of corn ; and 
this portion of my wealth will he twice 
as great. And, as the same reasoning 
will apply, generally, to all 1 possess, it 
follows that the value of the things 
which we possess is the measure of our 
wealth. No one can reasonably deny 
this consequence. 

Nor can you deny, Mr. Ricardo may 
say, that the move agreeable and neces- 
sary things people have tocohsurae, the 


* Principles of Political Economy] 
Mr. Ricardo. 2d edition, chap. 2 . 
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of our wealth, which is essentially com* 
posed of the productive funds we pos* 
sess. These funds are either lands, 
capitals, or personal faculties. Some of 
these funds are alienable and not con- 
sumable, as lands; others are alienable 
and consumable, as capitals ; and others 
inalienable and yet consumable, as ta- 
lents, which perish with their possessor. 
These funds produce the revenues by 
which society is supported ; and (what 
may appear paradoxical, although perfect- 
ly true,) all these revenues are immate- 
rial, being all derived from an immaterial 
quality, namely, utility. The different 
utilities obtained from our productive 
funds are compared with each other by 
means of their respective value, which 
it is unnecessary for me to distinguish 
as value in exchange , because, in political 
economy, I acknowledge no other value 
than that which is exchangeable. 

As to the difficulty raised by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, where he says, that by improved 
methods of working, a million of people 
may produce twice or thrice the quan- 
tity of wealth, without producing more 
value, this difficulty ceases to exist when 
we consider production as we ought to 
consider it, an exchange in which a 
man gives the productive services of his 
labour, his land, and his capital, to 
obtain their produce. By means of 
these productive services it is, that we 
acquire all the produce which exists in 
the world ; and thence, by the bye, 
arises the value of produce, which, 
when people have acquired it by a bur- 
thensome process, they cannot afford 
to part with for nothing. Now since 
our first wealth is the productive funds 
which we possess, since our first revenues 


are the productive services which ema- 
nate from those funds, the greater the 
ouantUy of useful things which we obtain 
in the exchange called production , the 
greater is our wealth or the value of our 
productive services. And, at the same 
time, as obtaining a greater quantity of 
those useful articles, and obtaining 
them cheaper, are synonymous expres- 
sions, the greater the abundance and 
cheapness of articles, the richer are 
those who produce. 1 say those who 
produce, in general, because competi- 
tion obliges them to give their produc- 
tions for what they have cost : so that 
if those who produce corn and stufls 
should contrive to produce, by means 
of the same productive services, a 
double quantity of com or stuffs, all 
other producers would be able to buy a 
double quantity of com or stuffs with 
the same quantity of productive sendees, 
or with the produce derived from them, 
which is the same thing. 

Such is the well-connected doctrine 
without which, I will confidently de- 
clare, it is impossible to explain the 
greatest difficulties in political economy; 
and particularly how it can happen that 
a nation may become richer when its 
productions are diminished in value, 
although wealth is value. You now 
see that I am not afraid to reduce my 
pretended paradoxes to their most sim- 
ple expression. I strip them entirely 
tare, and leave them to your candour 
and that of Mr. Ricardo, and to the 
good sense of the public. But I reserve 
to myself the right of explaining them 
if they shall be misunderstood, and of 
defending them with perseverance from 
every unfair attack. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF M 

M. Spohr, the celebrated violin per- 
former, whose visit to London last 
spring excited such extraordinary inter- 
est, has, since his return to Germany, 
published a brief account of the present 
state of music iu the British metropolis : 
the following extracts from which will, 
no doubt, be deemed acceptable by our 
musical readers* — 

“ In England the winter season com- 
mences at the beginning of March, 
namely, at the period when it is draw- 
ing to, a close in other countries ; and 
the English nobility spend the finest 
months of the year in town, when, on 
the Continent, all persons of rank retire 
to their country residences. This cir- 


rsic IN LONDON. BY LOUIS SPOHR. 

cumstance, which is occasioned by the 
late meeting of parliament, is so far 
favourable to travelling musical profes- 
sors, that during the three summer 
months, when concerts are not though* 
of on the Continent, they may employ 
their talents advantageously in London ; 
on the other hand, however, it is by no 
means agreeable for a public performer 
to appear, in the summer season, in a 
crowned concert-room lighted with gas, 
where the overpowering effect of the 
heat prevents even those who are ac- 
customed to it from doing full justice to 
their talents. 

“ The concerts of the Philh ar mo ni c 
Society take the lead of all musical per- 
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fbrmances in London. A classical se* 
lection of music, the most careful re- 
hearsals, and an orchestra composed of 
the first performers in London, give the 
Philharmonic concerts a superiority over 
all others. The two first-mentioned ad- 
vantages may indeed be possessed by 
other institutions ; but an union of all 
the most able performers on stringed 
instruments is only to be found in the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society ; 
for one of their rules strictly requires 
that each member and professor shall 
take a part in the concerted pieces, 
when it is not his turn to lead, or to 
play a solo. Formerly these concerts 
could boast of possessing, at the same 
time, Viotti, Salomon, Cramer, Baillot, 
Weichsel, Vaccari, Spagnoletti, Mori, 
and other distintniished virtuosi of the 
first rank, who sustained the violin 
parts, while other concerts could with 
difficulty obtain one of the above pro- 
fessors to act as leader. Considering 
the importance of the violin and bass * 
in an orchestra, it will readily be ac- 
knowledged that no concerts in the 
world possess so excellent a collection 
of performers on stringed instruments. 
Unfortunately the wind-instruments are 
not equally distinguished, as the perform- 
ers, for want of suitable subjects, have 
not such good scope for the display of 
their ability : my countryman Gries- 
bach, the oboe-player, is undoubtedly 
entitled to the first rank. The company 
who attend the Philharmonic concerts 
are no less select than the orchestra ; 
for the directors, as far as lies in their 
power, receive, as subscribers, only such 
persons as evince real taste and respect 
for art, and who go to a concert solely 
for the love of music. Out of 750 sub- 
scribers, there are not, probably, 100 
who visit these excellent concerts mere- 
ly for fashion’s sake. It will, therefore, 
readily be supposed that the perfor- 
mances are listened to with silence and 
attention from beginning to end. It is 
worthy of remark, that the audience 
manifest a great taste for symphonies 
and overtures, and (when particularly 
well performed) these compositions 
always elicit stronger marks of approba- 
tion than solos: — it not unfrequenily 
happens that a beautiful symphony- 
movement, even though it should be a 
long adagio , is rapturously encored. 

I was the more gratified by this di- 


* Among the violoncellists I 6hall men- 
tion only Lindley, and among the bass-per- 
formers, Dragonetti. 


recti on of publie taste, as I have ob* 
served that in Germany the relish for 
lofty and scientific music, and especially 
for the symphony, that noblest species 
of instrumental composition, is gradual- 
ly declining. It is indeed possible to 
travel through the whole of Germany, 
(Leipzig, and one or two other cities 
perhaps excepted) without having an 
opportunity of hearing a grand sym- 
phony performed and listened to with 
satisfaction. This is the more lament- 
able, when it is considered that the 
symphony has been created and brought 
to perfection by German composers, and 
that no other nation has produced any 
thing in this branch of composition at 
all comparable to the master-pieces of 
Mozart, Haydn, &c. 

The music performed by the Phil- 
harmonic Society is, as I have before 
observed, of the most choice descrip- 
tion; and it seldom happens that any 
inferior compositions find their way to 
these concerts. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this observation applies only to 
the instrumental music and the con- 
certed vocal pieces. The selection of 
the songs is now consigned to the 
singers, to obviate the inconvenience 
which occasionally arose when the 
aongs allotted to them did not suit their 
powers. Even at these concerts, there- 
fore, it frequently happens that the 
noblest master-pieces of ancient and 
modem times are succeeded by a song 
composed on the model of the newest 
fashion, by which the sublime effect of 
the preceding music is obliterated. One 
of the rules laid down at the foundation 
of the Society, ordained, that a sym- 
phony, either by Haydn or Mozart, 
shall be performed at every concert ; 
and all concertos are prohibited, with 
the exception of Mozart’s for the piano- 
forte. As, however, most modern con- 
certos are not objectionable on the 
score of incorrect composition, this rule 
is by no means rigidly adhered to ; at 
least, every foreign professor, on his first 
visit to London, is permitted to choose 
a concerto for his Mut. 

In each of the Philharmonic concerts 
there are usually performed two whole 
symphonies, two overtures, one con- 
certo, one quartett or quintett, two 
songs, and two or three vocal concerted 
pieces, amounting, altogether, to ten or 
twelve different compositions. The don- 
certs, including a pause of fifteen or 
twenty inmates, last from eight to 
twelve o'clock. It is certainly too much 
to expect that an audience s tumid listen 
9d byVjOOglC 
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to music for four boars, almost without which are limited to the performance 
interruption ; and that the attention is old music, and from which not only tne 
sooner exhausted by listening to com- productions of living composers are ex- 
position and execution of a superior eluded, but also the works of thoae 
tind, cannot be doubted. However, as masters, even though deceased, who 
it is usual for all concerts and dramatic belong to the modem school, such as 
representations in London to continue Haydn, Mozart, &c. Handel fills almost 
till twelve o'clock, it would be difficult the whole programme ; and 1 must ac- 
to alter the custom. knowledge, that at the Concerts of 

Of the execution of the music, I can Ancient Music, I first learned duly to 
only speak in terms of unqualified appreciate the dignified simplicity of 
praise. The overtures and symphonies that master's works. Handel's airs, m 
are performed by the orchestra of the particular, when sung as 1 have heard 
Philnarmonic (consisting; of sixty-six them at the Ancient Concerts, and ac- 
individuals) in a style which leaves no- companied on the organ in a style which 
thing to be wished. This particularly may be counted a traditional inhen- 
excited my astonishment, for, consider- tance of the English, can certainly wdl 
ingthe way in which orchestras are led dispense with the iocongruityof modem 
in England, it must be extremely diffi- additions and ornaments. The London 
cult to carry the whole through cor- singers, who are much practised iu 
reclly. According to old custom (for the Execution of Handel’s compost uooa, 
the English are always loth to relinquish arc doubtless indebted to that circum- 
an old custom, even when they know of stance for one advantage, in which the 
a better), the person presiding at the Italian and German singers, ofi the pre- 
piano-forte accompanies from tne score, sent day are strikingly deficient ; namely, 
and takes no part in the direction of the firm, pure intonation, and a clear, d»- 
orchestra. On the contrary, the first tinct shake ; an ornament which is in- 
violin, who may be properly called the dispensably necessary in the performance 
leader, has merely the jiart of the first of Handel's music. The overtures and 
violin placed before him, and therefore concertos by the old masters, performed 
it is impossible that he can either ob- at the Ancient Concerts, are far in- 
serve the introduction of the wind-in- ferior to the vocal music, and afford 
struments, or see that the whole be convincing proofs that instrumental 
accurately performed. He does not even science has been brought to perfection 
mark the time with his bow — a pre- only by the German composers of mo- 
caution which seems indispensably ne- dern times ; while, on the other hand, 
cessary in an orchestra arranged on so it is obvious that vocal composition is 
unconnected a plan — but merely exe- rather retrograding than advancing. The 
cutes his part as the rest of the perfor- first professors in every department are 
mer8 do. It is not, therefore, surprising engaged at these concerts, which are at- 
that failures should occasionally arise, tended by numerous and brilliant audi- 
particularlv in forte passages — a circum- tories.” 

stance which can never happen when Mr. Spohr makes the following ob-' 
the time is marked visibly, but not servations on Logics Institution , and 
audibly. Of this fact I have had ample Messrs. Erard's Harp ' Manufactory, 
opportunities of convincing myself in both of which he visited while in Lon- 
all the concerts 1 have led. A new don. 

symphony, which I composed in Lon- “ Mr. Logier (a German by birth, 
don, was performed at the Philharmonic but who has resided for fifteen years in 
concerts in a style of accuracy which England) teaches the piano-forte, to- 
left me nothing to wish for. getner with the principles of harmony. 

As a German, 1 observed, with pride, on a new plan, of which he is himself 
the superiority in music which my own the inventor. The roost remarkable 
country now enjoys over every other : — feature of this new system is, that the 
the programmes of the Philharmonic pupils, who frequently amount to thirty 
concerts seldom contain any names ex- or forty in number, all practise their 
cept those of German composers ; oc- lessons at the same time.* Mr, Logier 
casionally an Italian name appears, but has written three volumes of 8t*dios> 
seldom an English one. all grounded on a simple theme, of five 

Next to the Philharmonic, the Con- notes to each hand, and advancing 
certs of Ancient Music most excited my progressively to the most difficult oom- 
mterest. As far as my knowledge goes, Dinations. While the begirtners phiy 
these are the only concerts in the world merely the Thema, the more adv xgg ad 
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pupils practise variations more or less 
difficult. It might be supposed that 
the confusion arising from tnis method 
would render it impossible for the 
master to detect the faults of his pupils ; 
but as all who practise the same lesson 
are ranged close to each other, the 
master, when near them, is capable of 

a ing of their performance, without 
g disturbed by those who are play- 
ing other lessons. He occasionally orders 
one half, or all the scholars to stop,while 
he directs his attention to each individu- 
ally. For beginners he employs his 
Chiroplatl, by which the children, even 
in their earliest lessons, acquire a proper 
position of the hand and ann. It cannot 
be denied that this machine is admirably 
contrived for the object it is intended to 
fulfil ; and it of course affords vast as- 
sistance to Mr. Logier in superintending 
a number of pupils at once. It might also 
be advantageously employed for learners 
in general; for though at the period 
of giving a lesson, the master has the 
opportunity of poiuting out and correct- 
ing bad habits ; yet children, when 
abandoned to themselves, are but too 
apt to contract awkward positions of the 
hand and arm in the practice of the 
piano-forte. As soon as the pupils are 
so far advanced as to know the notes 
and keys, the machine is removed first 
from one hand and then from the other, 
and they are next taught the proper 
motion of the thumbs, and to run up and 
down in the different keys : — these 
runs are performed by the pupils all at 
once, and with the strictest accuracy as 
to time. When a certain class is ad- 
vanced to a new lesson, and cannot all 
play it with equal rapidity, they strike 
only a few notes in each bar ; the dif- 
ficulty, however, it may readily be sup- 
posed, is soon overcome, and in a short 
time the new lesson is played with as 
much facility as the old one. 

“ Another advantage of Mr. Logieris 
system is, that he instructs his pupils in 
the principles of harmony along with 
the first practical lessons on the piano- 
forte. How this is done I know not : 
it is a secret which, for the payment of 
100 guineas, he communicates to those 
teachers who choose to adopt his plan. 
The result of Logieris system, as evinced 
by the progress of his pupils, is most 
astonishing. Children of from 7 to 10 
years of age, who have been learning no 
longer than four months, solve the most 
difficult musical problems. I wrote 
down a triad on a tablet, and men- 
tioned the key into which I wished it 


to be modulated, and one of the youngest 
girls, after a little reflection, noted 
down, first the figured basses and then 
the upper notes of the chords. I re- 
peated this proposition in the most dif- 
ficult ways possible, requiring that the 
scholars should modulate it into the 
remotest keys, where enharmonic 
changes were necessaiy, and in no in- 
stance did they commit a fault. If one 
pupil hesitated, a second wrote down the 
notes, and her figured bass was again 
corrected by a third, while, at the same 
time, they pointed out to their master 
the fundamental bass of all the chords* 
At last I wrote down a simple treble, 
just as it occurred to me by chance, and 
requested each of the scholars to write 
the three lower parts on their little 
tablets ; observing that I would inscribe 
in my musical pocket-book, and carry 
home with me, as a memorial, that har-» 
mony which Mr. Logier and myself 
might pronounce to be the best. They 
all eagerly set to work, and in a few 
minutes tne youngest girl, who had pre- 
viously distinguished herself both in 
playing and in solving problems of har- 
mony, brought me her tablet. In her 
haste, however, a faulty progression of 
octaves occurred between the bass and 
the middle parts. I had no sooner 
pointed out her error, than she colour- 
ed, took hack her tablet, and with tearo 
in her eyes made the necessary correc- 
tion. As her harmony was now un- 
questionably the best, I accordingly in- 
serted it in my memorandum-book. 
The parts written by the other children, 
which were in four different keys, were 
more or less good, but all perfectly cor- 
rect. They moreover played their ex- 
amples off at first sight without hesita- 
tion. 

** It is to be regretted that Mr. LogieFs 
system is not known in Germany ; as it 
would enable our Dilettanti to unite a 
knowledge of the theory of music with 
their astonishing practical execution, 
and they would not then select as their 
favourite compositions those which are 
most strikiugly incorrect and deficient 
in harmony. The advantage which 
would thereby ensue to professors is ob- 
vious. 

“ I shall, perhaps, render a service to 
the harp-players of Germany, by giving a 
brief notice of the newly- invented double- 
movement harps, which are now gene- 
rally introduced in London, and which, 
I believe, are scarcely known in Ger- 
many. They differ from the ordinary 
pedal harps in this important particular. 
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that each string may be twice raided a 
half-tone, by means of the same pedal, 
which consequently has a double move- 
ment ; thus with respect to facility of 
modulation they unquestionably possess 
a vast advantage over the harps hitherto 
in use. The complicated machinery of 
these instruments was invented some 
years ago by Mr. Sebastian Erard. 
Double movement harps are now, how- 
ever, manufactured by all the principal 
makers in London, ana Mr. Stumpf has 
recently introduced a very ingenious im- 
provement on them, by which the first 
and second movements of the pedals 


may be made 'to act independently of 
each Other. For instance, if 1 in the key 
of C natural major <in which the harp is 
tuned) all the seven pedals be down, by 
raising them the performer may modu- 
late into C flat major, or, by touching 
the second* movement, into C sharp 
major. 1 question, however, whether 
these harps will ever be generally adopt- 
ed on the Continent, owing to the enor- 
mous price at which they are sold. 
The plainest of those manufactured- by 
Messrs. Erard cost 1 10 guineas ; -and 
the richly ornamented ones are sold at 
160 guineas.” 


ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 

(Concluded from our last Number.J 


Tub spirit of contemplation influ- 
ences and directs all Wordsworth's 
poetical faculties. He does not create a 
variety of individual forms to vivify them 
with the Promethean fire of dramatic 
genius, and exhibit the living struggle 
of their passions and their affections in 
opposition to each other, or to destiny. 
w The moving accident is not his trade." 
He looks onnu inanity as from a more 
exalted sphere, though he feels his kin- 
dred with it while he gazes, and yearn9 
over it with deepest sympathy. No 
poet of ancient or modem times has 
dared so entirely to repose on the mere 
strength of his own powers. Others, in* 
deed, have given hints of the divines* 
truths, even amidst their wildest and 
most passionate effusions. The trage- 
dies of Sophocles, for example, abound 
in moralities expressed with a grace and 
preci&ion which often ally the seotimenfc 
to an image, and almost define it to the 
Senses. In Shakspeare the wisdom is 
as much deeper as the paSsioii is in- 
tenser; the minds of the characters, 
under the strongest excitements of love, 
hope, or agony, grow bright as well as 
warm, and In their fervid career shed 
abroad sparkles of fire, which light 
up for an instant the inmost sanctua- 
ries of our nature. Hut few have ven- 
tured to send into the world essentially 
meditative poems, which none but the 
thoughtful and the gentle-hearted can 
truly enjoy. Lucretius is the Only writer 
of antiquity who has left a great work 
of this description ; and he has unhap- 
pily lavished the boundless riches of his 
genius on doctrines which are in direct 
opposition to the spirit of poetry. An 
apostle of a more congenial faith, 
Wordsworth, stands pre-eminently — 


almost alone — a divine philosopher 
among the poets. It has been his sin- 
gular Tot, in this late age of the world, 
to draw little from those sources of in- 
terest which incident and situation sup* 
ply — and to rest his claim to the grati- 
tude and admiration of the people oa 
his intense and mqjeslical contempla- 
tions of man and the. universe. 

The philosophical . poetry of Words- 
worth is not more distinct from the dim 
malic, or the epic, than from the merely 
didactic and moral. He has throws 
into it as much of profound affeciioiym 
much of ravishing loveliness, as 
of delicate fantasy, as adorn uie most 
romantic tales, or the most passionate 
tragedies. If he sees all things “ fatal 
angel's ken,” he regards them with ho* 
man love. His imagination is never 
obsoured amidst his profoundest rea- 
sonings, but is ever active to embody 
the beautiful and the pure, and. to pre- 
sent to us the most august morhlitieaiil 
" clear dream and solemn vision.”. .In T 
stead of reaching sublime conclusions 
by a painful and elaborate process, ha 
discloses them by a single touch, and 
fixes them on our hearts for over. So 
intense arc his perceptions of moral 
beauty, that he feels the spirit of good 
however deeply hidden^ and opens to out 
view the secret springs of love and of 
joy, where all has appeared barren- td 
the ungifted observer. He oan trace; 
prolong, and renew within us, those 
mysterious risings of delight in • the 
soul which “ may make .a chysom* 
child to smile,” and which, when halfr 
experienced at long intervals in T 3 fd 
age, are to us the assurances of a bartsfr 
life. He follows with the nice I 
unerring sympathy all [the most . 
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workings of the spirit of good, as it 
snakes its iitde sanctuaries in hearts un- 
conscious of ita presence, and blends its 
influences unheeded with ordinary 
thoughts, hopes, and sorrows. The 
‘old prerogatives of humanity, which 
4ong usage has made appear common, 
put on their own air ox grandeur while 
fie teaches us to revere them. When 
we first read his poetry, we look on all 
the mysteries of our being with a new 
reverence, and feel like children who, 
having been brought up in somedeserted 
palace, learn for the first time the re- 
gality of their home — understand a ve- 
nerableness in the faded escutcheons 
with which they were accustomed to 
play — and feel tne dim figures on the 
stained windows, or on the decaying 
tapestry, which were only grotesque be- 
fore, speaking to their hearts in ances- 
tral voices. 

The consecration which Wordsworth 
has shed over the external world is in 
a great measure peculiar to his genius. 
In the Hebrew poetry there was no trace 
of particular description — but general 
images, such as of tall cedars, of sweet 
pastures, or of still waters, were alone 
permitted to aid the affections of the de- 
vout worshipper. The feeling of the 
vast and indistinct prevailed ; for all in 
.Yeligion was symbolical and mysterious, 
ani pointed to “ temples not made with 
"hanas, eternal in the heavens.” In the 
"exquisite master-pieces of Grecian in- 
spiration, free nature’s grace was almost 
•excluded by the opposite tendency to 
admire only the definite and the palpa- 
ble. Hence the pictures of nymphs, 
satyrs, and deities, were perpetually sub- 
stituted for views of the magnificence 
of earth and heaven. In the romantic 
poetry of modem times, the open face 
of nature has again been permitted to 
smile on us, ana its freshness to glide 
into our souls. Nor has there been 
wanting “ craft of delicate spirits” to 
shed lovelier tinges of the imagination 
on all its scenes — to scatter among 
them classical images like Ionic tem- 
ples among the fair glades and deep 
woods of some rich domain — to call 
dainty groups of fairies to hold their 
revellmgs upon the velvet turf— or af- 
ford glimpses of angel wings floating at 
'even-tide in the golden perspective. But 
.the imagination of Wordsworth has 
given to the external universe a charm 
‘which has neve^else, extensively at 
’’least, been shed over it. He has not 
personified the glorious objects of crea- 
tion — nor peopled them with beautiful 
. New Monthly Mag— No. 63. 


and majestic shapes-— but, without de- 
priving them of their own reality, has 
imparted to them a life which makes 
them objects of affection and reverence. 
He enables us at once to enjoy the con?* 
templation of their colours and forms, 
and to love them as human friends. He 
consecrates earth by the mere influences 
of sentiment and thought, and renders 
its scenes as enchanted as though he 
had filled them with Oriental wonders. 
Touched by him, the hills, the rocks, 
the little hedgerows, and the humblest 
flowers — all tne grandeurs and the ten- 
dernesses of creation — shine in a magic 
lustre “ which never was by sea or land,” 
and which yet is strangely familiar to 
our hearts. These are not fallowed by 
him with “ angel visits,” nor by the pre- 
sence of fair and immortal shapes, but 
by the remembrances of early joy, by 
lingering gleams of a brightness which 
has passed away, and dawnings of a 
glory to be revealed in the fulness of 
time. The lowliest of nature’s graces 
have power to move and to delight 
him. “ The clouds are touched, and 
in their silent faces does he read unut- 
terable love.” He listens to the voice 
of- the cuckoo in early spring, till he 
“ begets again the golden time of his 
childhood,” aud till the world, which is 
“fit hoir^e” for that mysterious bird, 
appears “ an airy unsubstantial place.” 
At the root of some old thorn, or beneath 
the branches of some time-honoured 
tree, he opens the sources of delicious 
musing, antf suggests the first hints 
which lead through a range of intensest 
humanities to the glories of our final 
destiny. When we traverse with him 
the 44 bare earth and mountains bare,” 
we feel that 44 the place whereon we 
arc standing is holy ground the me- 
lancholy brook can touch our souk as 
truly as a tragic catastrophe ; the splen- 
dours of the western sky give intimation 
of “ a joy past joy ;” ana the meanest 
flowers, and scanty blades of grass, 
awaken within us hopes too rapturous 
for smiles, and 44 thoughts which do often 
lie too deep for tears.” 

To give all the instances of this sub- 
lime operation of the imaginative faculty 
in Wordsworth, would be to quote the 
far larger portion of his works. A few 
lines, however, from the poem com- 
posed on the Banks of the Wye, will 
give our readers a deep glimpse into the 
inmost heart of his poetry, and of his 
poetical system, on tne communion of 
the soul of man with the spirit of the 
universe. |n this rapturous effusion — in 
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which, with a wise prodigality, he hints 
and intimates the profoundest of those 
feelings which vivify all he has created 
— he gives the following view of the 
progress of his sympathy with the ex- 
ternal world : — 

Nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements, all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then 1 was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love. 

That bad no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any Interest 
U nborrow’d from the eye. That time is past. 
And all its aching joys arc now no more. 

And all its diray raptures. Not for this 
F&hnt I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have follow'd, for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompense. For 1 have 1 earn’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A spirit which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling Is the light of setting suns. 

And tile round ocean, ami the living air. 

And. the bine sky, and in the mind of mind : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

There are none of the workings of 
our poet’s imaginative faculty more 
wonderful in themselves, or more pro- 
ductive of high thoughts and intense 
sympathies, than those which have for 
their objects the grand abstractions of 
humanity— Life and Death, Childhood 
and Old Age. Every period of our be- 
ing is to nim not only filled with its 
own peculiar endearments and joys, but 
dignified by its own sanctities. The 
common forms of life assume a new 
venerablene»3 when he touches them — 
for he makes us feel them in their con- 
nexion with our immortality — even as 
the uncouth vessels of the Jewish law 
appeared sublime to those who felt that 
they were dedicated to the immediate 
service of heaven. He ever leaves us 
conscious that the existence on whose 
beginning he expatiates, will endure for 
ever. He traces out those of its fibres 
which are eternal in their essence. He 
discovers in every part of our earthly 
course manifold intimations that these 
our human hearts will never die. Child- 
hood is, to him, not only the season of 
novelty, of innocence, of joyous spirits, 
and ot mounting hope — but of a dream- 
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like glory, which assures to us that this 
workl is not our final home. Age, to 
him, is not a descent into a dark valley, 
but a “ final eminence,” where the wise 
may sit “ in awful sovereignty” as on a 
high peak among the mountains in 
>lacid summer, and commune with 
leaven, undisturbed by the lesser noises 
of the tumultuous world. One season 
of life is bound to another by “ the na- 
tural piety” which the unchanging 
forms of nature preserve, and death 
comes at last over the deep and tranquil 
stream as it is about to emerge into a 
lovelier sunshine, as € ‘ a shadow thrown 
softly and lightly from a passing cloud.” 

Tne Ode in which Wordsworth par- 
ticularly developes the intimations of 
immortality to be found in the recol- 
lections of early childhood, is, to our 
feelings, the noblest piece of lyric |ioclry 
in the world. It was the first poem of 
its author which wc read, and never 
shall we forget the sensations which it 
excited within us. We had heard the 
cold sneers attached to his name — wc 
had glanced over criticisms, “ lighter 
than vanity,” which represented him 
as an object for scorn “ to point its 
slow unmoving finger at” — and here — in 
the works of tnis derided poet — we 
found a new vein of imaginative senti- 
ment opened to us^— sacred recollections 
brought back on our hearts with all the 
freshness of novelty, and all the vener- 
ableness of far-off time — the most mys- 
terious of old sensations traced to a 
celestial origin-^-aod the shadows cast 
over the opening of life from the reali- 
ties of eternity renewed before us wiih 
a sense of their supernal causes ! What 
a gift did we then inherit ! To have the 
best and most imperishable of intellec- 
tual treasures — the mighty world of re- 
miniscences of the days of infancy — set 
before us in a new and holier light ; to 
find objects of deepest veneration where 
we had only been accustomed to love ; 
to feel in all the touching mysteries of 
our past being the symbols and assur- 
ances of our immortal destiny! The 
poet has here spanned our mortal life 
as with a glorious rainbow, terminating 
on one side in infancy, and on the other 
in the realms of blessedness beyond the 
grave, and shedding even upon the mid- 
dle of that course sweet tints of un- 
earthly colouring. The following is the 
view he has given of the fading jrlory of 
childhood— drawn in part from Oriental 
fiction, but embodying the profoundest 
of elemental truths 
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“ Our birth k but a sleep, and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath elsewhere known its setting. 

And cometh from afar; 

Net in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God that is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

Bat he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth that daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day." 

But the following is the noblest pas- 
sage of the whole; and such an out- 
pouring of thought and feeling — such a 
piece of inspired philosophy — we do not 
believe. exists elsewhere in human lan- 
guage 

** O joy 1 that in oar embers 
Is something that doth live. 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive l 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 

With new-born hope for ever in his breast 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

* But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
, Moving about in worlds not realiz'd. 

High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surpriz'd : 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Arc yet the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold ns, cherish us, and make 
‘ Onr noisy years seem moments In the being 
Of the eternal 8ilence : truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mnd endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

< Hence, in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And seethe Children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

After this rapturous flight the author 
thus leaves to repose on the quiet lap of 
humanity/ and soothes us with a strain 
of such mingled solemnity and tender- 
ness, , as “ might make angels weep 


“ What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back tbe hour 
Of splendour in tbe grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 

In the soothiug thought* that spring 
Out of human suffering, 

In tbe faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And oh ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish'd one delight 
To live beneqth your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man's mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 


The genius of the poet, which thus 
dignifies and consecrates the abstrac- 
tions of our nature, is scarcely less feli- 
citous in its pictures of society at laige, 
and in its philosophical delineations of 
the characters and fortunes of indivi- 
dual man. Seen through the holy me- 
dium of his imagination, all things ap- 
pear “ bright and solemn and serene” 
— the asperities of our earthly condition 
are softened away — and the most gentle 
and evanescent of its hues gleam and 
tremble over it. He delights to trace 
out those ties of sympathy by which 
the meanest of beings are connected 
with the general heart. He touches 
the delicate strings by which the great 
family of man are bound together, and 
thence draw9 forth sounds of choicest 
music. He makes us partake of those 
joys which are ** spread through the 
earth to he caught in stray gifts by who- 
ever will find” them— discloses tne hidU 
den wealth of the soul— finds beauty .every 
where, and “ good in every thing.” He 
draws character with the softest pencil, 
and shades it with the pensive tints of 
gentlest thought. The pastoral of The 
Brothers — the story of Michael — and 
the sweet histories in the Excursion 
which the priest gives while standing 
among the rustic graves of the church- 
yard, among the mountains, are full of 
exquisite portraits, touched aud soften- 
ed Dy a divine imagination which hu- 
man love inspires. He rejoices also to 
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exhibit that holy process by which the 
influences of creation are shed abroad 
m the heart, to excite, to mould, or to 
soften. We select the following stanzas 
from many passages of this kind of 
equal beauty, because in the fantasy of 
nature’s making “ a lady of her own,” 
the object of the poet is necessarily 
developed with more singleness than 
where reference is incidentally made to 
the effect of scenery on the mind 

“ Three year* she grew in sun and shower. 

Then Nature said, a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own ! 

Myself will to the darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 

Shall feel an overseeing power. 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn. 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 

And her*s shall be the breathing balm, 

And her*$ the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fell to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean on air 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face !•* 

But we must break off to give a pas- 
sage in a bolder and most passionate 
strain, which represents the effect of the 
tropical grandeur and voluptuousness 
of nature on a wild and fiery spirit — at 
once awakening and half-redeeming its 
irregular desires. It is from the poem 
of “ Ruth,” — a piece where the most 
profound of human affections is dis- 
closed amidst the richest imagery, and 
incidents of wild romance are tola with 
a Grecian purity of expression. The 
impulses of a beautiful and daring youth 
are thus represented as inspired by In- 
dian scenery : 

“ The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky. 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a youth to whom was given 

So much of earth, so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood. 

Whatever m those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound, 

Bkl to his mind impart 
t A kindred impulse, seem’d allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
- The^orkhtgs of Ms heart. 


Nor lets to feed voiuptaows thought. 

The beauteous forms of Naturr wrought. 

Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own languor lent ; 

The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

Yet in his worst pursuits, I wee n 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent : 

For passions link’d to forms as fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment." 

We can do little more than enume- 
rate those pieces of narrative and cha- 
racter, which we esteem the best in 
their kind of our author’s works. The 
old Cumberland Beggar is one of those 
which linger most tenderly on our me- 
mories. The poet here takes almost 
the lowliest of his species — an aged 
mendicant, one of the last of that class 
who made regular circuits amidst the 
cottages of the north — and after a vivid 
icture of his frame bent with yearfei^f 
is slow motion and decayed senses he 
asserts him not divorced from gOddri- 
traces out the gentle links which bM»d 
him to his fellows — and shews the be- 
nefit which even he can difluse in his 
rounds, while he serves as a record to 
bind together past deeds and offices of 
charity— compels to acts of love by “ the 
mild necessity of use” those whose hearts 
would otherwise harden — gives to the 
young “ the first mild touch of sympathy 
and thought, in which they find their 
kindred with a world where want and 
sorrow are” — and enables even the poor 
to taste the joy of bestowing. This 
last blessing is tnus set forth and illus- 
trated by a precious example of self- 
denjing gooaness and cheerful hope, 
which is at once more tear-moving and 
more sublime than the finest things m 
Cowper : — 

“ Man Is dear to man ; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been. 
Themselves, l he fathers and the dealers oat 
Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause. 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

— Such pleasure Is to one kind being known. 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 
Duly as Friday comes, thpegh prest herself 
With her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant, and, from her doer 
Returning with invigorated heart. 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in Heaven.” 

Then, in the Excursion, there is the 
story of the Ruined Cottage, witlTits 
admirable gradations, more painful t)um 
the pathetic narratives of its author 
usually are, yet not without redeeming 
traits of sweetness, and a reconciling 
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spirit which takes awayits sting There, 
too, is the intense history of the Soli- 
tary’s sorrows — there the story of the 
Hanoverian and the Jacobite, wno learn- 
ed to snatch a sympathy from their bit- 
ter disputings, grew old in controversy 
and in friendship, and were buried side 
by side — there tne picture of Oswald, 
the gifted and generous and graceful 
hero of the mountain solitude, who was 
cut off in the blossom of his youth — 
there the record of that pleasurable sage, 
whose house death, after forty years of 
forbearance, visited with thronging 
summonses, and took off his family 
one after the other, “ with intervals of 
peace,” till he too, with cheerful 
thoughts about him, was “ overcome by 
unexpected sleep in one blest moment,” 
and as he lay on the “ warm lap of his 
mother-earth,” “ gathered to his fa- 
thers.” There are those fine vestiges, 
and yet finer traditions and conjec- 
tures, of the good knight Sir Alfred 
Irthing, the M mild-hearted champion” 
who had retired in Elizabeth’s days 
to a retreat among the hills, and had 
drawn around him a kindred and a 
family. Of him nothing remained but 
a gentle fame in the hearts of the vil- 
lagers, an uncouth monumental stone 
grafted on the church-walls, which the 
sagest antiquarian might muse over in 
▼am, and his name engraven in a wreath 
or posy around three bells with which 
he nad endowed the spire. “ So,” ex- 
claims the poet, in strains as touching 
and majestic as ever were breathed over 
the transitory grandeur of earth-^- 

“ So fails, so languishes, grows dim and dies. 

All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down; 

Perish the roses, and the flowers of kings. 

Princes and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty* withered, and consumed.* 1 

In the Excursion, too, is the exquisite 
tale of Poor Ellen — a seduced and for- 
saken girl — from which we will give one 
affecting incident, scarcely to be match- 
ed, for truth and beauty, through the 
many sentimental poems and tales which 
have been founded on a similar woe : 

«< — Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 
Stands a tall ash-tree; to whose topmost twig 
A Thrash rasorts/and annually chaunts. 

At morn and evening from that naked perch. 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

— * Ah why,* said Ellen, sighing to herself* 

* Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 
And nature that to kind in Woman’s breast, 

'And reason that in Man is wise and good, 

And fear of Him who is a righteous Judge, 

Why do not these prevail for hu man life. 


To keep two hearts together, that began 
Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received, while that poor bird, 

— O come and hear him 1 Thou who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly creature^ 
One of God’s simple children that yet know not 
The universal Parent, how he sings 
As if he wish’d the Armament of Heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love; 

The proclamation that he makes, how for 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light 1* 

8uch was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase. 

Which I perused, even as the words had been 
Committed by forsaken Ellen’s hand 
To the blank margin of a Valentine, 

Bedropp’d with tears.” ^ 

With these tear-moving expressions 
of ill-fated love, we may contrast the 
following rich picture of the affection in 
its early bloom, from the tale of Van- 
dracour and Julia, which will shew how 
delightedly the poet might have linger- 
ed in the luxuries of amatory song, had 
he not chosen rather to brood over the 
whole world of sentiment and pas- 
sion 

** Arabian fiction never fill’d the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turn’d the meanest of her implements 
Before his eyes to price above all gold ; 

The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portal of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him; pathways, walks, 

8warm*d with enchantment, till his spirit tank. 
Surcharged, within him,— overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that walks a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 

A man too happy for mortality.” 

Perhaps the highest instance of 
"Wordsworth’s imaginative faculty, ex- 
erted in a tale of human fortunes, is to 
be found in €t The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone.” He has here succeeded in two 
distinct efforts, the results of which are 
yet in entire harmony. He has shewn 
the gentle spirit of a high-born maiden 
gathering strength and purity from sor- 
row, ana finally after the destruction of 
her family, and amidst the ruin of her 
paternal domains, consecrated by suf- 
fering. He has also here, by the intro- 
duction of that lovely wonder, the fa- 
vourite doe of his heroine, at once link- 
ed the period of his narrative to that of 
its events, and softened down the sad- 
dest catastrophe and the most exquisite 
of mortal agonies. A pliant chief- 
tain, one of the goodliest pillars of 
the olden time, falls, with eight of 
his sons, in a hopeless contest for 
the religion to which they were de- 
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voted — the ninth, who followed them 
unarmed, is slain while he strives to 
bear away, for their sake, the banner 
which he had abjured— the sole survi- 
vor, a helpless woman, is left to wander 
desolate about the silent halls and tan- 
gled glades, once witnesses of her joyous 
infancy— and yet all this variety of grief 
is rendered mild and soothing by the 
influences of the imagination of the 
poet. The doe which first with its 
quiet sympathy excited relieving tears 
in its forsaken mistress, which fol- 
lowed her a gentle companion through 
all her mortal wanderings, and which 
years after made Sabbath visits to her 
grave, is like the spirit of nature personi- 
fied to heal, to bless, and to elevate. 
All who have read the poem aright, will 
feel prepared for that apotheosis which 
the poet has reserved for this radiant 
being, and will recognize the imaginative 
truth of that bold figure, by which the 
decaying towers of Bolton are made to 
smile upon its form, and to attest its un- 
earthly relations : — 

44 There doth the gentle creature lie 
With these adversities unmoved ; 

Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary pile. 

Subdued by outrage and decay, 
f<ooks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say, 

4 Thou art not a Child of Time, 

But daughter of the eternal Prime l” 

Although Wordsworth chiefly de- 
lights in these humanities of poetry, he 
has shewn that he possesses feelings to 
appreciate and power to grasp the noblest 
of classic fictions. No one can read his 
Dion, his Laodamia, and the most ma- 
jestic of his sonnets, without perceiving 
that he has power to endow the state- 
liest shapes of old mythology with new 
life, and to diffuse about them a new 
glory. Hear him, for example, break- 
ing forth, with holy disdain of the 
worldly spirit of the time, into this sub- 
lime apostrophe : — 

44 Great God ! I *d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn : 

So might I, standing on some pleasant Ice, 

Have glimpses which might make roe less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn I” 

But he has chosen rather to survey 
the majesties of Greece, with the eye of 
a philosopher as well as of a poet. He 
reviews tnem with emotions equally re- 
mote from pedantry and'from intolerance 
— regarding not only the grace and the 
loveiLness of their forms, but their sym- 
bolical meaning — tracing them to tneir 


elements in the human soul, and bripg- 
ing before us the eldest wisdom which 
was embodied in their shapes, and spee- 
dily forgotten by their worshippers. 
Thus, among “ the palpable array of 
sense,” does he discover hints of immor- 
tal fife — thus does he transport us back 
more than twenty centuries — and en- 
able us to enter into the most mysteri- 
ous and far-reaching hopes of a Grecian 
votary : — 1 

u A Spirit hung. 

Beautiful region ! o’er thy Towns and Farms, 
Statues, and Temples, and memorial Tombs; 

And emanations were perceived, and acta 
Of immortality, in Nature’s course, * 

Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt • 

As bonds, on grave Philosopher imposed 
And armed Warrior ; and in every' grove, 

A gay or pensive tenderness prevail’d 
When piety more awful had relax’d. 

— ‘Take, running River, take these locks of mine,* 
Thus would the votary say — 4 this sever’d hair. 

My vow fulfilling, do I here present. 

Thankful for my beloved child’s return. 

Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod. 

Thy murmurs heard; and drunk the crystal lymph 
With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip. 

And moisten all day long these flowery fields.* 

Aad doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 
Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of life continuous, Being unimpair’d. 

That hath been, is, and where it was and i» 

There shall be, — seen, and heard, and felt, and 
known. 

And recognized, — existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident; 

From diminution free, and weakening age, , 

While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays; ’ 
And countless generations of mankind 
Depart : and leave no vestige where they tro* 1 .’ 

We must now bring this long article 
to a close — and yet how small a portion 
of our author’s beauties have we even 
hinted ! We have passed over the clear 
majesty of the poem of “ Hart leap 
well” — the lyrical grandeur of the Feast 
of Brougham Castle — the masculiue 
energy and delicate grace of the Sonnets 
which with the exception perhaps of 
one or two of Warton and of Milton 
.far exceed all others in our language— 
“ The Waggoner,” that fine and hearty 
concession of a water-drinker to the 
joys of wine and the light-hearted folly 
which it inspires — and numbers of 
smaller poems and ballads, which to 
the superficial observer may seem only 
like woodland springs, but m which he 
who ponders intently will dtetirft' the 
breakings forth of an under-current of 
thought and feeling which is silently 
flowing beneath him. We trust, how*- 
ever, we have written or rather quoted 
enough to induct such of ottr referaera as 
hitherto have despised^he poet-On the 
faith of base or ignorailt eriticlsm to 
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read him for themselves, especially as 
by the recent appearance of the Excur- 
sion in octavo, and the arrangement of 
the minor poems in four small volumes, 
the whole of his poetical works are 
placed within their reach. If he has 
little popularity with the multitude, he 
is rewarded by the intense veneration 
and love of the finest spirits of the age. 
Not only Coleridge, Lloyd, Southey, 
Wilson, and Lamb — with whom his 
name has been usually connected — but 
almost all the living poets have paid 
eloquent homage tonis genius. He is 
loved by Montgomery, Cornwall, and 
Rogers — revered by the author of Wa- 
vcrley — ridiculed and pillaged by Lord 
Byron! Jeffrey, if he begins an article 
on his greatest work with the pithy 
sentence “ this will never do” glows 
even while he criticises, and before he 
closes, though he came like Balaam to 
curse, like nim “ blesses altogether.” 
Innumerable essays, sermons, speeches, 
poems— even of those who profess to 
despise him — are tinged by his fancy 
and adorned by his expressions. Ana 
there are no small number of young 
hearts, which have not only been en- 
riched but renovated by his poetry — 
which he has expanded, purified, and 
exalted — and to which he has given 
the means of high communion with 
the good and the pure throughout the 
universe. These, equal at least in 
number to the original lovers of Shaks- 

J ieare or of Milton, will transmit his 
ame to kindred spirits, and whether it 
shall receive or be denied the honour of 
fashion, it will ever be cherished by the 
purest of earthly minds, and connected 
with the most majestic and undecaying 
of nature’s scenery. 

Too many of our living poets have 
seemed to take pride in building their 
fame on the sands. They have chosen 
for their subjects the diseases of the 
heart — the 9 ad anomalies of humanity 
— -the turbulent and guilty passions 
which are but for a season. Tneir re- 
nown, therefore, must . necessarily de- 


cline a 3 the species advances. Instead 
of tracing opt the lineaments of the 
image of God indelibly impressed on 
the soul, they have painted the defor- 
mities which may obscure them for a 
while but can never utterly destroy 
them. Vice, which is the accident of 
our nature, has been their theme instead 
of those affections which are its ground- 
work and essence. “ Yet a little space, 
and that which men call evil is no 
more!” Yet a little space, and those 
wild emotions — those horrid deeds — 
those strange aberrations of the soul — 
on which some gifted bards have de- 
lighted to dwell, will fade away like the 
phantoms of a feverish dream. Then 
will poetry, like that , of Wordsworth, 
which even now is the harbinger of a 
serener day, be felt and loved and held 
in undying honour. The genius of a 
poet who has chosen this high and pure 
career, too, will proceed in every stage of 
being, seeing that “ it is a thing immortal 
as himself,” and that it was ever inspired 
by affections which cannot die while 
the human heart shall endure. The 
holy bard even in brighter worlds 
will feel, with inconceivable delight, 
the connection between his earthly 
and celestial being — live along the 
golden lines of sentiment and thought 
back to the most delicious moments 
of. his contemplations here — and re- 
joice in the recognition of those joys 
of which he had tastes and intima- 
tions on earth. Then shall he see the in- 
most soul of his poetry disclosed — grasp 
as assured realities tl\e gorgeous visions 
of his infancy — feel “ the burthen of 
the mystery of all this unimaginable 
world,” which were lightened to him 
here dissolved away- — see the prophetic 
workings of his imagination realised — 
exult while “pain and anguish and the 
wQrmy grave,” which here were to him 
“ shapes of a dream,” are utterly banish- 
ed from the view — and listen to tire full 
chorus of that universal harmony whose 
first notes he here delighted to awaken ! 


THE ART OF BARBERY. 


The term " useful arts” as applied 
to handicraft trades, is particularly ap- 
propriate in modern days, when the 
chief requisite to make a man respectable 
19 money, let his profession be what it 
may. It was first used, as well as can 
be ascertained, by the celebrated Very, 
the restaurateur of Paris ; whose merits 


resound from Petersburgh to Capiz, as 
the very best maker of ragouts and 
savory sauces, that France or indeed 
any other countiy can boast. On a 
tombstone erected in the cemetery of 
P&re Lachaise, in his native city, the 
following epitaph contributes its aid to 
immortalize this son of a ladle : — 
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J. B. VlRY, 

D^cWeai Jan. 1809. 

Toute sa vie fut con?acr£e 
aux Arts utiles! 

The propriety of the term cannot be 
disputed ; and tne conceit of its adop- 
tion may be well defended by the lau- 
dable ambition of its professors. Let 
arts utiles are necessary to our comforts ; 
and no one can doubt that some literary 
men, in appearing to deem them un- 
worthy of their consideration, have cast 
a slight over them; a circumstance 
which by no means reflects credit upon 
literature. What would society be 
without good cooking, good tailoring, 
and, before all, superior shaving / The 
mention of the art naturally leads to 
some consideration of the artist; and 
every unprejudiced person must confess, 
that he feels the weighty importance 
which attaches to a right view of both. 

Many might suppose the writer iro- 
nical, and that he meant, in reality, to 
descant upon a different method of 
shaving from that practised with soap- 
suds and water. The term shaving is 
very extensive in its application ; and is 
often used metaphorically for cheating, 
over-reaching, or outwitting. lawyers 
are thus said to shave their unhappy 
clients, doctors their unlucky patients, 

§ arsons their sleepy congregations, and 
eath all mankind ; — but such is not the 
writer’s intention. There is “ ample 
room and verge enough,” in the shaving 
performed by the simple metallic razor, 
without having recourse to simile or 
metaphor. 

The art of barbery is among those 
** useful arts” which at present seem to 
pursue their course neglected through 
the world ; cruelly doomed “ to waste 
their sweetness in the desert air.” The 
barber, it is true, was once a man of 
some note in society; and poets have 
drawn many of their happiest allusions 
from the barberic art, which shall be 
noticed in the sequel. Arts, like em- 
pires, have their nse, their zenith, and 
their decline ; the art of barbery is, it 
may too easily be inferred, in tne last 
of these stages. Surgeons have stepped 
forward in modem times, and taken 
away the profitable branches of bleed- 
ing, tooth-drawing, physicking, and corn- 
cutting, which were parts of the pro- 
fession, and which ought by every tie 
of legitimacy to remain attached to it. 
KingHenry VlII. gave a charter to the 
barber-surceons of the city of London, 
in which they are permitted, exclusively. 


to take under their especial care matters, 
to use the royal words — “ respecting 
wounds, bruises, hurts, and other in- 
firmities of our liegemen, and healing 
and curing the same, as in letting 
blood, and drawing such our liegemen's 
teeth.” The charter then goes on to 
state that unskilful men, foreigners, had 
practised : — “ from which cause seme of 
our said liegemen have gone the way of 
all flesh.” The same document made 
them a company, with the exclusive 
privilege of physicking and corn-cutting, 
&c.— a wise provision; that all who 
might perchance die from excess in 
either operation, might have the satis* 
faction of reflecting, on the eve of that 
event, that they gave up the ghost under 
a duly authorized operator. By an 
act, however, of the 32d of the before- 
mentioned prince, barbers and surgeons 
were made separate professions, though 
incorporated into one company. This 
cruel enactment left tooth-drawing and 
shaving to the barber, and made over to 
the surgeon, physicking, corn-cutting, 
&c. &c. to the manifest injury of the 
before-mentioned art. 

The next unfortunate occurrence for 
the interest of the barberic art, was the 
act of Geo. II. which disunited the 
twin professions, and made them sepa- 
rate corporations. Since that time sur- 
gery hath marvellously prospered, anti 
erected itself a palace m one of the 
largest squares of* London; while the 
barberic art has fallen so low, that its 
humble practitioners are often at a loss 
to find wherewith to purchase a pole 
and bason, the ancient symbols of tneir 
trade ; nay, many are even practising 
the art without any such appendage, 
and that for the aforesaid reason only. 

Mr. Pitt also arrayed himself among 
the enemies of barbery, bv levying a 
vexatious tax on hair-powder; thereby 
lopping off another branch of the art 
from the unfortunate few left, and re- 
ducing it to a lower state than ever; 
whence it is probable it will nevermore 
lift up its head, as in times of old. 

It may not be amiss to notice the ety- 
mology of the word barber or barber- 
surgeon ; which latter was the ancient 
appellation. The word barber is derived 
from the Latin barba , a beard ; yet so 
ancient and universal is the art, that 
many different languages have, as it 
were from respect, agreed in giving it a 
similar derivation ; thus, bather Eng, 
barbe Fren. barbero Span, and barba 
Lat . — plain evidence of the universality 
of the art. Some insist the original 
itized by Google 
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word barber-surgeon or rather bajrber- 
chimrgeon, is derived from the beard of 
Chiron, thus : barba Chxronis for the La- 
tin ; boric tie Chiron French j and thence 
the English barber-chirurgeon. Chiron 
was a noted physician, and from ,him 
came naturally the word chirurgeon ; 
for, by taking off the n from Chiron, 
and substituting a u for an o, and adding 
rgeon to make a word of a most eligible 
length, we have chirurgeon . This is 
surely a more natural way than deriving 
it from theCreek£«4»vpyof,as some lexi- 
cographers have done ; and is a method 
of derivation much followed in etymolo- 
gies, both among writers in Great Bri- 
tain and foreign countries ; but more 
particularly among our antiquaries. Chi- 
ron, besides being noted for his skill in 
medicine, was a centaur, or half horse 
and half man. Thus the twofold nature 
of the appellation seems to be explained. 
There is little doubt but Chiron had 
a beard of no mean cut ; not like that 
which Butler describes : — 

In cut and dye so like a tile 

A sudden view it would beguile — 

but a regular, full-grown, classical, wavy, 
curly appendage, such as is seen on the 
chins otthe Neptunes and Hercules of 
antiquity. Beards ^vere anciently held 
in great esteem, and no doubt barbers 
inpst have been much respected. Zoilus 
kept 'His head close shaved, lest the 
hair on his crown should “ draw off the 
nourishment from his chin, and so starve 
his beard.” Quevedo, that merry-making 
Spaniard, observes that beards were much 
venerated in his time in Spain. In his 
“ Vision of the last Judgement,” he says, 
that a dandy Don “ was taken into cus- 
tody bv a couple of evil spirits, after sen- 
tence nad been passed upon him ; but 
they happening to disorder his musta- 
choes, were forced to recurl them with 
a curling-iron, before they could get 
him to file off.” 

That the barberic professors were 
formerly held in high repute by man- 
kind, we may gather from many ad- 
mired works. Cervantes has recourse 
to one upon all matters of importance. 
Mr. Nicholas, the barber, was consult- 
ed, and mainly aided in the destruction 
of the books of chivalry which had 
turned the head of the Knight of the 
Hueful Countenance ; whence it may 
be inferred he ranked high in intellec- 
tual accomplishments. The affair of 
Mambrino’s helmet, though it does not 
greatly tend to prove the courage of its 
owner, shews ne was much in repute 
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as a barber-surgeon, having the bason 
with him, for the purpose of breathing 
a vein, when met by the Mirror of au 
knighthood. 

But who can forget this useful art 
that has read the story of honest Strap, 
or Monsieur d’Estrapes, as he was once 
called ? Who has not read the Barber qf 
Seville / Who has not lauded the bar- 
bers of the East, in those delightful 
tales the Arabian Nights } Barbers 
were evidently, from them, much in 
vogue during the reign of the renowned 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, with his 
sage vizir Giafar. Now it cannot be 
supposed that authors would thus fre- 
quently allude to the operator or opera- 
tion of shaving, if the claims of the 
latter were not of the highest order. 

In the East, it is the custom for a 
man to swear “ by his beard a com- 
mon oath also among the Mahometans 
is rt by the beard of the prophet:” — 
ejaculations which shew how much 
this ornament of the human counte- 
nance is prized in that part of the globe, 
whence all wisdom is supposed to have 
originally proceeded. Bankers have good 
employ, too, in countries where beards 
are not shaven. To trim and dress the 
beard is an operation of no small im- 
portance among its professors, where 
shaving * the beard, in the European 
sense of the term, is unknown. 

Nay, our greatest poets seem often, to 
have had the barberic art in their 
minds when composing their immortal 
works. Milton clearly alludes to it in 
the lines included among those which 
the censor of the profligate Charles II. 
wished to suppress : — 

As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of hi* beam*. 

Again in II Penseroso — 

■ walk unseen 

On the dry smooth *haren green. 

In Sampson Agonistes : — 

■ - nor by the sword 

Of noble warrior so to stain his honour. 

But by the barber** razor best subdued. 

Thus it is plain that Milton had the 
image of this important art often re- 
curring to his imagination, amid the 
hierarchies of angels, phantasms, devils, 
and unearthly things, with which it was 
filled. 

Shakspeare, in Hen. IV. act 1, scene 
2, devotes two lines of his immortal pen 
to shaving : — 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and bis chin new reaped 

Shewed like a stubble-field at harvest-home. 
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Again, in 8d part Hen. IV.:— 

• ■ ■ - ■ - ■ my lonj archbishop, 

WHOM fen* the silver hand of Peace had touch’d. 

And in the Tempest : — 

Till new-born chin* be rough and razarabie. 

Sir John FaUtaff, tliat menry, disso- 
lute, witty, “ purse-taking ” companion 
of a prince, says, in one of his ejacula- 
tions — “ May I never wear hair on my 
face more from which ejaculation we 
may gather the value set on a beard, as 
an ornament of the human countenance, 
in the time of our Henries. 

What poet or philosopher ever wrote 
about a tailor or a shoemaker the 
stitching a sole, or mending a pair of 
breeches, would have sunk the poet and 
his subject to the lowest pitch of the 
bathos. On the contrary, how sublime 
are the illustrations drawn from the bar- 
beric art ! 

Cicero writes : — Quid enttn consen- 
sus superiorem iHum Dionystnm, qtao 
cruciatu timoris angi soli turn ? — Qui 
cultos metuens tonsorios , candente car- 
bone sibi adurebat capillum. — Offices, 
page 1 14, small edition . A note adds , — 
w Aut corticibus nucium sibi barbam 
combuiebat ftliorum ministerio.” 

Thus not only the moderns, but the 
ancient writers as well, have been eager 
to pay due homage to this “ useful 
art” 

Most barbers, in ancient times, were 
musicians also. A viol or lute was kept 
m every shop, as a newspaper is at pre- 
sent, tnat an who came to be shaved, 
and were obliged to wait, might enter- 
tain themselves therewith. This, *no 
doubt, often gave rise to trials of skill, 
in which the owner of the instrument 
took his part, and was generally a su- 
perior performer; as in modem days 
barbers are, for the most part, ac- 
complished politicians. The pole too, 
which was formerly displayed in front 
of a barber’s shop, ornamented with 
spiral lines of various colours, might 
have been originally an heraldic honour 
conferred upon the profession in the 
time of the crusades, or perhaps earlier. 
If so, every barber ranks higher in the 
heralds’ office than the worthy fig-sellers 
of the city, who retire with a plum, and 
then 'purchase the ornaments for their 
carriage _pannels from the neighbour- 
hood of Sl Paul’s. 

The French, that elegant and polite 
people, have always esteemed the art of 
shaving. Among them, its first-rate 
professors pass tne razor over the face 
as deliciously as a zephyr breathes over 


a bed of roses. They aho call the light 
which precedes a comet, the beard or 
Jkair, not the tmi ; which last they na- 
turally think should follow, rather than 
precede the body, tc la chevehjre lumi- 
neuse et rayon nante qui precede la 
comfcte.” Notwithstanding the ex- 
ample of Milton, who says. 

And fike a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophinchns huge 
In th* Arctic slcy, and from his horrid fatir 
Shakes pestilence and wai^— 

John Bull still makes die comet’s tail 
precede it’s head, because he cannot 
tolerate Gallicisms! In France, too, 
they draw illustrations from this noble 
art ; as, pour rire dans sa barbe, means to 
M laugh in one’s beard,” or, as we sav, 
w in one*9 sleeve.” The Marquis de 
Plromenars, on being asked why he dad 
not shave, said, “ Le roi me dispute mm 
tHe } quand on smera d qui etie dad de- 
meurer, si ht d moi, fen aurai soin .” 
Whence Mat. Prior imported the speech 
where he says, when accounting for his 
own deafness — “ I took little care of 
my ears, while I was not sure that my 
head was my own.” 

Thus poets, men of all countries, 
legislators, and kings, have not thought 
it beneath them to notice the art of 
barbery. Alas ! how mutable is cvcty 
sublunary thing : the haunts of the 
worthy professors of this science are 
to be found, at present, in courts and 
alleys, in obscure corners and dingy 
recesses — thus are the mighty fallen! 
Now and then, indeed, a more aspiring, 
or more fortunate, son of the profession 
than his brethren, seems to struggle to 
attract notice in a modest appeal to the 
public ; but it seems only a convulsive 
start made by a drowning wretch, which 
sinks him yet deeper in the waters. The 
following is one of these unassuming 
addresses, which appeared not long ago, 
and must speak its own merits : — 

“ M , Hair-cutter and Pemiquier — 

animated with feelings of heartfelt gra- 
titude for the shining and pte-eminent 
atronage with which a generous public 
as enriched him — begs to reiterate to 
the fashionable world his former pledges, 
of having his luxurious fancy ever and 
anon employed in sources of new dis- 
covery, for the embellishment of its vo- 
taries. Hebe herself beautifies not a 
more youthful, or Venus a more heaven- 
ly love-like appearance, than do the Bri- 
tish fair, when decorated by the magical 

taste of M . The Horatii and Curia- 

tii of old were the most comely youths 

of their age u but M ’s skill imparts 
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V> Britain's sops that noble distinction— 
that certain je nesqai quoi - — which Greek 

or Roman never possessed. M 

feels diffident in eulogizing himself ; but 
as there are arrogant and empyrical pre- 
tenders in his immediate neighbourhood, 
it is an imperative duty to caution. It is 
distressing to witness the havoc those 
voracious and superficial quacks make 
in a head of hair ; for with heads as 
empty as their wooden blocks, they 
cut, and cut, and cut — and God 

knows that is all. M operates on 

two hundred heads of hair weekly, 
and pledges his professional reputation, 
which is dearer to him than life— that 
others are paid for disfiguring that beau- 
tiful ornament which a skilful hand can 
alone preserve in beautiful and luxu- 
riant tresses ; he being the only barberic 
professor who ever emtained a prize of 
900 i. for his excellence in his art, and 


he now challenges all Europe for 1000/. ! 
Come the four quarters of the globe, 
with comb and scissors, and he will 
hurl them to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets. The Rubicon is crossed — aut 

M aut nullus! M *s abilities 

are amply sufficient to excite the envy 
of a certain professional calumniator ; 

but as M is determined never to 

sacrifice his character for the paltry con- 
sideration of money, so he snail say to 
his disappointed rival, * Cease, viper! 
you bite against a file.”— Days of Cer- 
vantes ! aid ye ever witness a barber 
like this ? 

Should my humble efforts succeed in 
communicating to the public any por- 
tion of the veneration with which I 
have learned to regard this important 
art and its professors — I shall not have 
lived in vain ! 

SS. 


NOCTES ATTICA*. — REVERIES IV A ©ARRET. 

CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, &C. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 

Nubes et inania captat. 


LONGINUS. 

How different is this ancient critic 
from modem artists in the same line 1 
The Greek critic pointed out beauties 
with a noble spirit and taste. Modem 
critics seem iilce flies that fix on the 
sore parts of an author. Pope has de- 
scribed a real critic in his praises of 
Longinus : 

“Tbse, bold Longinus, all tho Nine inspire. 

And bless their critic with a poet f s fire. 

Art of Crit, 

,* ACTION (ORATORICAL.) 

The praises of gesticulation, so often 
mentioned by ancient, writers, may, per- 
haps, be fully justified and illustrated by 
dumb animals, .whose la ngu age consists 
of various attitudes and motions, which 
convey their ideas very significantly. 
The utility of “ action " is farther ex- 
plained, when we consider that the 
deaf and dumb receive all their instruc- 
tion by means of " action," which uftav 
be , properly called a language of which 
the eye is the interpreter. 

ROUND ASSERTIONS. 

These random declarations are much 
used by persons of little intellect and 
caution ; but more prudent persons 
weigh tne particulars of a story before 
.they bring it forward. AV e seldom see 
jn an attorney's bills lumping 6ums ; 
but yvben large ones arc inserted, they 


are generally qualified, and made pro- 
bable by adding at the end of the ar- 
ticles shillings and pence, and even 
farthings. 

VIRGIL AND OVID. 

I fear that to prefer the latter as a 
poet to the former, will be considered 
ny many as a treason against the “ ma- 
jesty" of Virgil ; yet I cannot but think 
that Ovid is a more interesting poet 
than Virgil, to the generality of rea- 
ders. Ovid’s story of Phaeton, his 
Contest of Aiax and Ulysses for the 
Arms of Achilles, would attract more 
readers than the epic poem of the 
Mantuan. The correctness of style, the 
d^nity of expression, are all on the side 
oi Virgil } but amusive invention re- 
commends Ovid to the majority of 
readers of mere poetjy. 

INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION. 

Nations and individuals in the same 
degree in which they are uninstructed 
and unpolished, are without shame and 
delicacy in their actions and demeanour. 
The blush of self-reprobation is un- 
known in a barbarous age. On iron 
just extricated from the ore, no visible 
alteration is pereeived by any additional 
soil ; — it is on polished steel that every 
spot is discovered that diminishes its 
lustre. 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 

How obvious, in many instances, is 
the analogy between animal and vege- 
table beings l We may observe that 
trees which bear evident marks of dis- 
ease and decay, are yet found to bear 
abundance of fruit ; and sickly and in- 
firm women are often seen surrounded 
with a numerous progeny. Bishop 
Watson, in his ingenious Chemical 
Essays, has brought forward many ex- 
amples of these analogies. 

DISCRETION. 


two, I should loolc on the former as 
more agreeable. 

ANCIENT SENTIMENTALISTS. 

We are told, in Warton’s learned and 
entertaining History of our Ancient 
Poetry ana Manners, that whilst the 
most splendid theories on the pure and 
Platonic passion of love were taught 
by the Troubadours, and greedily per- 
used by the “ gentle aud simple,” the 
greatest indecencies were practised in 
these castles of faithful knights, and by 
the Troubadours themselves. 


The late Lord Mansfield, no less 
eminent for his great acquirements than 
the acuteness of nis understanding, was 
once asked by a country gentleman, 
whether he should take upon himself 
the office of a justice of peace, as he 
was conscious of his want of legal 
knowledge ? “ My good friend,” re- 

plied this sagacious lawyer, “ you have 
good sense, honesty, and coolness of 
temper ; these qualities will enable you 
to judge rightly, but withhold your rea- 
sons of decision, for they may be dis- 
putable.” 

THE EXPLANATION. 

When the late Doctors P. and S.j 
eminent physicians, were on a shooting- 
party, they missed every shot for some 
time. The gamekeeper requested leave 
to follow the last covey now on the 
wing, adding — “ for 1 will soon doctor 
them.” “ What do you mean, fellow,” 
quoth Dr. P., “ by doctoring them ?” 
“ Why kill them, to be sure,” replied 
the impetuous rustic. 

PLAYS. 

How much false criticism on plays 
and players has been produced by an 
error which prevails among many writers 
and readers, that a dramatic composition 
is an exact representation of real actions. 
But poetry, like painting, claims its pri- 
vileges, and discovers its inabilities : 
and a sober critic will no more expect 
life to be exactly represented in a play, 
than to see nature scrupulously copied 
in a landscape. 

a Quaker’s dress. 

I take it for granted, on the clearest 
principles of human nature, that men 
who assume a peculiarity of habit, do 
not thereby mean to disfigure their per- 
sons, or to degrade their situations. I 
cannot, therefore, ascribe the plainness 
of a Quaker’s dress to humility, but 
rather to a love of distinction. There 
'are gay and grave coxcombs ; and of the 


MILTON. 

There is much truth in what Dr. 
Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, has 
said of this great genius, namely, that 
the perusal of the Paradise Lost is an 
effort of the mind from which we will- 
ingly recede. Admiration is, indeed, a 
painful sensation ; and the eye, soon 
fatigued with the stupendous mountain, 
relaxes by surveying the humble aud 
luxuriant valley. 

invention. 

M. Pascal has very wittily, and per- 
haps also very truly, accounted for the 
generality of the world beingset against 
inventors and projectors. “Few men,” 
says that profound mathematician and 
acute reasoner, “ are blessed with the 
gift of invention ; so that when a man 
of genius breaks out in that department 
with unusual light, all the owlish block- 
heads, in great numbers, pursue him 
wdth envious hootings.” 

VARIOUS KINDS OF READERS. 

The Slow. 

Some read so slowly, that they divide 
every word from that which follows, 
and become not only tedious but unin- 
telligible. The finest composition is 
destroyed by this disjointing mode of 
. enunciation $ and I never hear such 
orators but 1 am reminded of the an- 
tique Roman inscriptions, where every 
word on the 9tone is separated by a 
nail’s head. 

Bowlers. 

These are persons of strong lungs and 
weak intellects, and are more fitted to 
be town-cryers than orators ; and loud- 
ness, and not articulation, seems the 
glory of such self-appointed heralds. It 
may truly be said of such modem Sten- 
tors,that they are so loud that theycannot 
be heard : and to them may be applied, 
in a direct sense, the proverb, that “ we 
cannot see the wood for trees;” The 
ear of a deaf man is more easily pene- 
trated by distinctness than loudness. 
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The Emphatic . 

These readers seem afraid that the 
audience may not understand the author, 
and so they lay a stress on every word 
with almost equal force ; and, to use a 
vulgar expression, “hammer things into 
your heaa.” Such men may be said to 
read always in italics. 

The Rapid. 

- 'Diese gentlemen seem to wish to 
finish their job as soon as they can, and 
would excel, were a premium offered 
for expedition, in the performance of 
their task. These orators sometimes, 
unfortunately, are church orators ; and 
if they are employed in more than one 
place of worship, they are seen to gallop 
over the town with the same expedition 
they use in the service of the liturgy. 

The Dramatic. 

These persons seem to consider read- 
ing as acting ; and if any dialogue lies 
in their way, their imitation of the 
characters becomes truly ridiculous, or, 
at least, it requires the utmost judgment 
not to appear so, for unnatural tones 
must, of course, be used, and the reader’s 
voice be put often into a masquerade. 

The Careless. 

These men read every thing as if they 
contemned the writer and his subject, 
“and sleep themselves to make their 
hearers sleep.” A newspaper, a sermon, 
a senator’s speech, are all one to them ; 
and the frequent yawn of the reader is 
as frequently communicated to the 
audience. Swift’s flapper here would 
be of great use. 

Whisperers . 

These men betray great weakness of 
nerves, tenuity of voice, and great mo- 
desty or shyness, and appear to be un- 
willing that the audience should partake 
of their communications. Such persons 
should be confined to sick rooms as en- 
voys extraordinary between the nurse 
and the physician. 

Monotonists. 

This species of orators, more com- 
mon than the rest, and often partaking 
of the faults of all, confound all dis- 
tinctions of composition. The pathetic, 
the declamatory, the apostrophe, the nar- 
rative, &c. are all amalgamated into one 
mass. Such unvaried monotony reminds 
me of the churchwarden who beautified 
a church by one regular and universal 
white-wash. The various colours dis- 
played in the figures and fields of the 


ancient coats of arms, that adorned the 
walls and gratified the ancient gentry of 
the neighbourhood, were all hidden in 
one broad and monotonous pall of snow. 

EURIPIDES. 

The many very moral and political, 
and I wish I could say religious, reflec- 
tions in this author, adorned by noble 
specimens of pathetic and poetical ex- 
cellence, attacn our affections to the fre- 
quent perusal of Euripides, and make us 
pass by his obsolete subjects, the want 
of variety in his characters and interest 
in his dialogues. The “ Alcestis ” is 
indeed an exception to the foregoing 
strictures, as the story is interesting in a 
high degree, and the conduct of it ex- 
cellent. Hercules appears in a very 
amiable light, and an example of most 
active friendship. 

LUCIAN. 

We are not only indebted to this 
writer for the amusement which he has 
afforded to us by his own powers of 
playful satire on tne vices ana follies of 
mankind, but also for giving rise to 
many excellent imitators. Rabelais, 
Fontcnelle, and Le Sage, Montesquieu, 
Dean Swift, and Lord Lyttelton, are in- 
debted for much of their wit and satire 
to the various parts of the writings of 
Lucian ; and most of these writers Yiave 
avoided the improprieties of their Pagan 
original. 

ASOP AND M. BUFFON. 

When smiling iEsop endeavours to 
enlighten our understandings without 
outraging our pride, and makes dumb 
creatures interpreters of his counsels, 
we think the boldness of the fiction can 
scarcely be countenanced by its utility 
and ingenuity. When the great M. 
Buffon goes still farther, and gives to 
beasts tne passions and opinions of 
men, and calls this natural history , we . 
applaud the writer, and admire his fic- 
tions as the science of a philosopher. I 
cannot help preferring the fables of little 
JEsop. 

CHEMISTRY. 

When this science is carried no far- 
ther than decomposition, it claims no 
other merit but mere analysis, and 
resembles the play of those children 
who amuse themselves with pulling 
their toys in pieces. The syntnetical 
process is the point in which philoso- 
phy and real utility concur to recom- 
mend this fashionable study. 
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DR. ROBERT SOUTH. 

This eminent wit and pulpit orator 
seems not always to have considered 
propriety of diction in discourses in 
church, or due respect to his audience. 
In a sermon preached at court, the 
orator, displaying the superiority of 
intellectual pleasures over the sensual 
gratifications, says, “ How vastly dis- 
proportionate are the pleasures of eat- 
ing and drinking, and the thinking 
mao 1 Indeed as different as the silence 
of Archimedes in his study of a pro- 
blem, and the ttUlness of a sow at her 
wash.” 

HAPPINESS. 

In discoursing on this subject errors 
frequently occur, by making it a general 
instead of a particular question. One 
situation is agreeable to A, another to 
B ; change them, and they both become 
unhappy. A contemplative life is pleas- 
ing to some, others place all their hap- 
piness in activity and bustle. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 

The same kind of error takes place 
on this subject as in the former, viz. 
the making that question general that ia 
true only in particular. Some boys* 
from the constitution of their minds 
and bodies, are most adapted to a private 
education : other boys, of hardier tem- 
peraments and more ungovernable dis- 
positions, need the harsher restraints 
and discipline of public schools. 

MARRIAGE. 

Women gain by marriage the liberty 
of speaking their thoughts, which, dur- 
ing their maiden condition, they are 
taught to conceal, and are therefore 
more inclined than men of the same age 
to the marriage state. Men are more 
liberally educated than women, and as- 
sume greater liberties in society, and 
are therefore not so ready to give up 

“ Their free and onhoua'4 condition,** 

as the Moor of Venice expresses the 
freedom of celibacy. 


REMARKS ON 

This is the most daring, wild, and 
powerful of all the romances of its au- 
thor. Its ground-work is more awful — 
its incidents more terrific — and its intru- 
sions on the sanctities of nature more 
frequent and more startling, than those 
which have astounded us in his Mon- 
torio. Women, or the Milesian. It 
gives us a higher idea of his powers, and 
a deeper r^ret for the uses to which 
they are often devoted. Its merit is 
not in the idea, which is compounded 
from the St. Leon of Godwin and the 
infernal machinery of Lewis — nor in 
the plot, which 19 ill-constructed — nor in 
the characters, which are for the most 

f >art impossible — but in the marvel- 
ous execution of particular scenes, and 
in thickly-clustered felicities of expres- 
sion, which are spread luminously over 
the darkness of its tenor, like fire-fues on 
a tropical ocean. 

Tile tale is professedly, and we doubt 
not sincerely, written with a moral and 
even religious purpose. Its author in- 
forms us in his preface, that its hint 
was taken from the following passage iu 
one of his own sermons — “ At this mo- 
ment is there one of us present, how- 
ever we may have departed from the 
Lord, disobeyed bis will, and disre- 


• Mfclmoth the Wanderer : A Tkle. By 
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* MB L MOTH.”* 

garded his word — is there one of us 
who would, at this moment, accept 
all that man could bestow, or earth 
afford, to resign the hope of his sal- 
vation? — No, there is not one — not 
such a fool on earth, were the enemy of 
mankind to traverse it with the offerl* 
This idea is developed by the story of a 
being — once human but thralled by al- 
liance with the “ king of fiends”— who 
after death is permitted to traverse the 
world in his ola form of flesh and blood, 
with supernatural powers, that he may 
tempt men at their utmost need to pur- 
chase immediate relief on condition of 
eternal torture. He accumulates on his 
intended victims the most ingenious 
tortures — and, when their agony is 
most intolerable, whispers his proposal 
to them, and is always rejected. Wc 
are afraid there Is no very elevated 
moral in all this. The question re- 
peatedly solved in the romance seems 
to us not one of religion but of nerve. 
A naked proposition By a direct emissary 
of Hell to deliver a man from present 
wretchedness on the terms of his suffer- 
ing worse anguish for all eternity, is au 
experiment not on the religious tenden- 
cies of the heart, but on its mere 
strength to bear present pain as balanced 
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against ill capability to anticipate future 
agonies. Men neglect their salvation, 
not from a calm choice of present de- 
light and endless woe in preference to 
self-denial and Heaven, but from a 
lurking disbelief of eternal punishment, 
or from a vague idea of the divine 
mercy, or from an intention to repent 
at a future period, ot from utter thought- 
lessness of all beyond the grave $— and if 
these refuges can be taken from them ; 
if things unseen can be forced on their 
thoughts as assured realities ; if they 
can be made to feel that in committing 
wilful sin they do in effect make the 
terrible election to which our author 
refers ; the best moral result may be 
expected. But is there one step gained 
towards this end by the wild fiction of 
M Melmoth ?” Needs “ a ghost come 
from the grave to tell us” that if Satan 
were so infatuated as to tempt by a dis- 
tinct proposition of which everlasting 
woe was h part he wouM be rejected ? The 
position is even put as a truism by the 
author, who writes four volumes to ex- 
pound h. A metaphysician might as 
well compose a folio to demonstrate 
that whatever is is, or an adept in ma- 
thematics attempt to shew in a thousand 
ways that a part is less than the whole ! 

A moral, in the technical sense, is 
not, however, necessary to a good ro- 
mance. When obtrusively forced on 
the reader, it defeats its own purpose $ 
and when merely deduced at the end, 
produces no effect at ail. If admiration 
is excited by excellence whether suffer- 
ing or triumphant — if the heart is 
touched by noble pity — if the mind 
Is enriched with pure images and 
lofty thoughts — the tale is truly moral, 
though no one precept is lectured 
on through its pages, or forced into 
its conclusion. We are afraid this 
praise cannot be rendered to the work 
before us. Nothing vicious is ever re- 
commended or palliated by its author ; 
but its evil consists in the terrible ana- 
tomy of vice— in the exhibition of super- 


proprfate blasphemies into the mouth 
of Bis fiend, but has himself too often 
borrowed illustrations from objects 
which ought to be shut oat from the 
soul as infected merchandize from a 
city. We will not stigmatize these in- 
stances as some of them may appear to 
deserve, because our allusions would 
assist the evil, and because we believe 
the author to be entirely innocent of an 
intention to seduce or to defile. His 
besetting tendency, as an author, is a 
love of strength and novelty in thought 
and expression, for which he appears 
willing to make any sacrifice. He will 
ransack the forgotten records of crime, 
or the dusty museums of natural history, 
to discover a new horror. He is a pas- 
sionate connoisseur in agony. His 
taste for strong emotion ev idently hur- 
ries him on almost without the concur- 
rence of the will, so that we can scarcely 
help thinking that his better nature 
must be now and then shocked when 
he cahnly peruses his own works. We 
entreat him — when he is about to un- 
Veil some dreadful enormity to the gaze 
of the world— to reflect on that princi- 
ple which he has so finely developed in 
nis own Montorio, that evil thoughts, 
repeated even to shuddering souls, may 
stain and fascinate them for ever ! 

Melmoth is not so properly a tale as a 
series of tales very inartinciafly connect- 
ed, but relating to the agency of the 
same being, and having the same pur- 
pose. The work opens in the year 
1816— a period somewhat too recent 
for the advent of an emissary of Satan 
— with the visit of John Melmoth, a 
student in the university of Dublin, to 
the mansion of his dying uncle. This 
uncle b actually sinking into the grave 
from terror occasioned by the sig ■ht of 
one of his ancestors m palpable Form, 
whose portrait hangs in a chamber of 
the mansion. After his death, his ne- 
phew and heir bums the portrait, and 
discovers a manuscript in the same 
room to which he had been directed by 
his expiring relative. This manuscript 


natural depravity — in the introduction his expiring relative. This manuscript 
of blasphemous expressions, though relates to the attempts of the original of 
they are introduced to be hated. Alas ! the portrait, also named John Melmoth, 
the pollutions of the imagination too who lived in 1646, to win the soul of 
soon find their way to the heart “ out an Englishman "named Stanton, thirty 
of which are the issues of life.” The years after his own apparent decease, 
best purity is that of him who thinks no Young Melmoth is himself visited twice 
evil. The very sentiment of peculiar by this fearful being, but is not sub- 


detestation fixes black thoughts on the 
memory — the soul recurs to them with 
a kind of morbid curiosity-^-till they 
grow familiar to it, and lose their hor- 
ror. Mr. Maturio has not only put ap- 


jected to his tortures or his proposals. 
In a dreadful tempest he rescues a 
Spanish gentleman, who narrates to him 
his history. Out of this history, which 
refers to the same being, and which 
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runs almost to the end of the work, 
other stories arise of a similar character. 
The Spaniard, flying from thn Inquisi- 
tion, finds shelter in the terrible hiding- 
place of a Jew, who gives him a manu- 
script to read, containing another nar- 
rative of the Stranger's wanderings. 
This narrative is, in its course, inter- 
rupted by two other parenthetical sto- 
ries, which the Stranger himself tells to 
the father of one of his intended vic- 
tims. The first narrative,, which in- 
cludes all the rest, is never completed 
at all ; but the work concludes with an 
actual visit of the wanderer to his de- 
scendant and the Spaniard, and his final 
disappearance from the earth. This ar- 
rangement, which it is difficult even 
clearly to exnlain, is unfavourable to 
the interest of the whole ; but its defect 
is of the less consequence, as the tale 
rather claims to be regarded a9 an ex- 
hibition of power than attempts to 
create any feeling of its reality in the 
reader. The genera] idea of a being in 
human shape, who lives from genera- 
tion to generation, bears a resemblance 
to St. Leon ; but the feelings excited 
by the two works have nothing in com- 
mon. The novel of Godwin is a piece 
of genuine humanity ; — for the nero, 
though immortal, has all the loves, pas- 
sions, and desires of his species ; and 
these are seen more clearly, as well as in 
a more awful light, in the loneliness to 
which his destiny condemns -him. The 
style too of the writers entirely differs — 
that of Godwin being as simply ma- 
jestic as that of Maturrn is wild, excur- 
sive, and fanciful. 

We cannot give a minute analysis of 
the various processes bv which Melmoih 
endeavours to seduce his victims. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Stanton is assailed 
amidst the horrors of a madhouse — the 
Spaniard in the cells of the Inquisition 
— one of the objects of temptation 
amidst a starving family — another by the 
side of a lover sunk into idiocy — and the 
last, a most beautiful girl, whom the 
Stranger had married, and who had 
borne him a child, in the dungeon when 
her infant is about to be taken from her 
for ever. All the tales are full of ter- 
rible pictures, which exhibit a power 
like that of Salvator. In the first tale, 
there i3 a view of a receptacle for luna- 
tics most appalling, and yet, amidst its 
terrors, displaying traits of nature which 
are really and tearfully affecting. The 
Spaniard's story includes a short tale of 
the punishqient of two lovers detected 
in a convent, who were closed up in a 
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small recess, and there left to perish. 
It is told by the wretch who watched 
from choice at the outside, and heard 
the progress of their ^gony in language 
which we shudder to recal. The tale 
of the lady who marries the fiend, sets 
out very beautifully with a description 
of a forsaken Indian isle, where the girl 
had been left in infancy, and had grown 
up in utter solitude, but amidst Nature’s 
choicest luxuries. All the rest, how- 
ever, is too revolting to be dwelt on. 
A picture of starvation in the story of 
Walberg is also frightful. One of its in- 
cidents is a son snatching food from his 
father, who is half unconsciously devour- 
ing more^than fib portion; after which, 
we are told that the father “ rose from his 
seat, and with horrid unnatural force, tore 
the un tasted meal from his grand-chil- 
dren's lips, and swallowed it himself, 
while his swelled and toothless mouth 
grinned at them in mockery at once 
infantine and malicious !" But we will 
endeavour to select from the work pas- 
sages which our readers ufoy peruse 
with almost unmingled pleasure. The 
following description of a storm in which 
two lovers are stricken dead amidst 
some magnificent ruins in Spain, ap- 
pears to us of singularly rich colouring : 

u The magnificent remains of two dynas- 
ties that had passed away, the ruins of Ro- 
man palaces, and of Moorish fortresses, wei£ 
around and above him; — the dark and 
heavy thunder-clouds that advanced slowly, 
seemed like the shrouds of these spectres of 
departed greatness ; they approached, but 
did not yet overwhelm or conceal them, as 
if nature herself was for once awed by the 
power of man ; and far below, the lovely val- 
ley of Valencia blushed and burned in all 
the glory of sunset, like a bride receiving 
the last glowing kiss of the bridegroom be- 
fore the approach of night. Stanton gazed 
around. The difference between the archi- 
tecture of the Roman and Moorish rutnfr 
struck him. Among the farmer arc the re- 
mains of a theatre, and something like a 
public place; the tatter present only the re- * 
mains of fortresses, embattled, castellated, 
and fortified from top to bottom, — not a 
loop-hole for pleasure to get in by r - 7 tlie 
loop-holes were only for arrows ; all deoojpd 1 
military power and despotic subjugation 0 
I* outrance. The contrast might have pleased 
a philosopher, and he might have indulged 
in the reflection, that though the ancient 
Greeks and Romans wefe savages, (as Dr. 
Johnson says all people who want a press 
must be, and he says truly), yet they were 
wonderful savages for their time, for they 
alone have left traces of their lasts for plea- 
sure in the countries they cornered. In 
their superb theatres, temples, (which were 
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also dedicated to pleasure one way or ano- 
ther), and baths, while other conquering 
bands of savages never left any thing behind 
them but traces of their rage for power. So 
thought Stanton, as he still saw strongly 
defined, though darkened by the darkening 
clouds, the huge skeleton of a Roman am- 
phitheatre, its arched and gigantic colon- 
nades now admitting a gleam of light, and 
now commingling with the purple thunder- 
cloud ; and now the solid and heavy mass of 
a Moorish fortress, no light playing between 
its impermeable walls, — the image of power, 
dark, isolated, impenetrable. Stanton for- 
got his cowardly guide, his loneliness, his 
danger amid an approaching storm and an 
inhospitable country, where his name and 
country would shut every door against him, 
and every peal of thunder would be sup- 
posed justified by the daring intrusion of a 
heretic in the dwelling of an old Christian, 
as the Spanish Catholics absurdly term 
themselves, to mark the distinction between 
them and the baptised Moors.— All this was 
forgot in contemplating the glorious and 
awful scenery before him, — light struggling 
with darkness, — and darkness menaciug a 
light still more terrible, and announcing its 
menace in the blue and livid mass of cldud 
that hovered like a destroying angel in the 
air, its arrows aimed, but their direction 
awfully indefinite. But he ceased to forget 
these local and petty dangers, as the sub- 
limity of romance would term them, when 
be saw the first flash of the lightning, broad 
and red as the banners of an insulting army 
whose motto is V* victis , shatter to atoms 
the femains of a Roman tower ; — the rifted 
stones rolled down the hill, and fell at the 
feet of $tanton. He stood appalled, and, 
awaiting his summons from the Power in 
whose eye pyramids, palaces, and the worms 
whose tail has formed them, and the worms 
who toil but their existence under their sha- 
dow or their pressure, are perhaps all alike 
contemptible, he stood collected, and for a 
moment felt that defiance of danger which 
danger itself excites, and we love to encoun- 
ter it as a physical enemy, to bid it * do its 
worst/ and feel that its worst will perhaps 
be ultimately its best for us. He stood and 
saw another flash dart its bright, brief, and 
malignant glance over the ruins of ancient 
power, and the luxuriance of recent fertility. 
Singular contrast ! The relics of art for ever 
decaying, — the productions of nature for 
ever renewed. — (Alas ! for what purpose are 
they renewed, better than to mock at the 
perishable monuments which men try in 
vain to rival them by.) The pyramids them- 
selves must perish, but the grass that grows 
between their disjointed stones will be re- 
newed from year to year. Stanton was 
thinking thus, when all power of thought 
was suspended, by seeing two persons bear- 
ing between them the body of a young, and 
apparently very lovely girl, who had been 
struck dead by the bghtfting. Stanton ap- 
New Monthly Mag. — N o. 83. 


preached, and heard the voices of the bearers 
repeating, < There is none who will mourn 
for her!' ‘ There is none who will mourn 
for her !* said other voices, as two more bore 
in their arms the blasted and blackened fi- 
gure of what bad once been a man, comely 
and graceful ; — ‘ there is not one to mourn 
for her now P They were lovers, and he 
bad been consumed by the flash that had 
destroyed her, while in the act of endeavour- 
ing to defend her. As they were about to 
remove the bodies, a person approached with 
a calmness of step and demeanour, as if he 
were alone unconscious of danger, and inca- 
pable of fear ; and after looking on them for 
some time, burst into a laugh so loud, wild, 
and protracted, that the peasants, starting 
with as much horror at the sound as at that 
of the storm, hurried away, bearing the corse 
with them/* 

We think the view of the London 
theatres in 1677, which we are about to 
extract, an admirable sketch of old man- 
ners. It half excites a fear, considering 
the subject of the tale, that the author 
did not come honestly by his knowledge. 
Our readers, we are sure, will regret 
that a man who can paint thus from 
the gayest scenes of “ this bright and 
breathing world,” should descend to 
narrate tne vagaries of fiends : — 

“ The London theatres then presented a 
spectacle which ought for ever to put to 
silence the foolish outcry against progressive 
deterioration of morals, — foolish even from 
the pen of Juvenal, and still more so from 
the lips of a modern Puritan. Vice is always 
nearly on an average : the only difference in 
life worth tracing, is that of manners ; and 
there we have manifestly the advantage #f 
our ancestors. Hypocrisy is said to be the 
homage that vice pays to virtue, — decorum 
is the outwird expression of that homage ; 
and if this be so, we must acknowledge that 
vice has latterly grown very humble indeed., 
There was, however, something splendid, 
ostentatious, and obtrusive, in the vices of 
Charles the Second’s reign. — A view of the 
theatres alone proved it, when Stanton was 
in the habit of visiting them. At the doors 
stood on one side the footmen of a fashion- 
able nobleman, (with arms concealed under 
their liveries,) surrounding the sedan of a 
popular actress *, whom they were to carry 
off* vi et armis, as she entered it at the end 
of the play. At the other side waited the 
glass coach of a woman of fashion, who 
waited to take Kynaston (the Adonis of the 


* Mrs. Marshall, the original Roxana in 
Lee’s Alexander, and the only virtuous wo- 
man then on the stage. She was carried off 
in the manner described, by Lord Orrery, 
who, finding all his solicitations repelled, 
had recourse to a sham marriage performed 
by a servant in the habit of a clergyman. 
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day), in his female drcSs, to the pafk after 
the play was over, and exhibit him In all the 
luxurious splendour of effeminate beauty, 
heightened by theatrical dress), for which 
he was so distinguished. 

Plays being then performed at four o'clock, 
allowed ample time for the evening drive, 
and the midnight assignation, when the par- 
tite met by torch-light, masked, in St James's 
park, and verified the title of Wycherley's 
play, “ Love in a Wood.” The boxes, as 
Stanton looked round him, were filled with 
females, whose naked shoulders and bosoms, 
well testified in the paintings of Lely, and 
the pages of Grammont, might save modem 
puritanism many a vituperative groan and 
affected reminiscence. They had all taken 
the precaution to send some male relative, 
on the first night of a new play, to report 
whether it was fit for persons of ‘ honour 
and reputation’ to appear at; but in spite of 
this precaution, at certain passages which 
Occurred about every second sentence) they 
were compelled to spread out their fans, or 
play with the still cherished love-lock, which 
Prynnc himself had not been able to write 
down. 

The men in the boxes were composed of 
two distinct classes, the * men of wit and 
pleasure about town,' distinguished by their 
Flanders lace cravats, soiled with snuff, their 
diamond rings, the pretended gift of a royal 
mistress, ( riimporte whether the Duchess 
of Portsmouth or Nell Gwynne) ; their un- 
combed wigs, whose curls descended to their 
waists, and the loud and careless tone in 
which they abused Dryden, Lee, and Otway, 
and quoted Sedley and Rochester ; — the 
other class were the lovers, the gentle 
* squires of dames,' equally conspicuous for 
their vfhite fringed gloves, their obsequious 
hfews, and their commencing every sentence 
addressed to a lady, with the profane excla- 
mation of * “ Oh Jesu !'' or the softer, but 
oqually unmeaning one of “ I beseech you, 
Madam,” or, “ Madam, I bum f.” One 
circumstance sufficiently extraordinary mark- 
ed the manners of the day ; females had not 
then found their proper level in life ; they 
were alternately adored as goddesses, and 
assailed as prostitutes; and the man who, 
this moment, addressed his mistress in lan- 
guage borrowed from Orondates worship- 
ping Cassandra, in the next accosted her 
with ribaldry that might put to the blush 
the piazzas of Covent Garden J. 

* Vide Pope, (copying from Donne). 

“ Peace, fools, or Gonson will for Papists seize you. 

If once he catch you at your Jesu, Jesu.** 

f Vide the Old Bachelor, whose Araminta, 
wearied by the repetition of these phrases, 
forbids her lover to address her in any sen- 
tence commencing with them. 

. t Vide any old play you may have the pa- 
tience to peruse ; or, instar omnium , read the 


The pit presented a mote various spec- 
tacle. There were the critics armed cap-a- 
pee from Aristotle and Bossu; these men 
dined at twelve, dictated at a coffee-house 
till four, then called to the boy to brush their 
shoes, and strode to the theatre, where, till 
the curtain rose, they sat hushed in grim re- 
pose, and expecting their evening prey. 
There were the templars, spruce, pert, and 
loquacious ; and here and there a sober citi- 
zen, doffing his steeple-crowned hat, and 
hiding his little band under the folds of his 
huge puritanic cloke, while his eyes, declined 
with an expression half leering, half ejacu- 
latory, towards a masked female, muffled in 
a hood and scarf, testified what had seduced 
him into these “ tents of Kedar.” There 
were females, too, but all in vizard masks, 
which, though worn as well as sUirit Dinah's 
in Tristram Shandy, served to conceal them 
from the “ young bubbles ” they were in 
quest of, and from all but the orange-wo- 
men, who hailed them loudly as they passed 
the doors*. In the galleries were the happy 
souls who waited for the fulfilment of Diy- 
den's promise in one of his prologues f ; no 
matter to them whether it were the ghost of 
Almanzor’s mother in her dripping shroud, 
or that of Laius, who, according to the stage 
directions, rises in his chariot, armed with 
the ghosts of his three murdered attendants 
behind him ; — a joke that did not escape 
l'Abbd le Blanc J, in his recipe for writing 
an English tragedy. Some, indeed, from 
time to time called out for the “ burning of 
the Pope but though 

“ Space was obedient to the boundless piece. 
Which oped ih Mexico and closed in Greece,** 

it was not always possible to indulge them 
in this laudable amusement, as the scene 
of the popular plays was generally laid in 
Africa or Spain ; Sir Robert Howard, El- 
kanah Settle, and John Dryden, all agreeing 
in their choice of Spanish and Moorish sub- 
jects for their principal plays. Among this 
joyous group were seated several women of 
fashion masked, enjoying in secrecy the li- 
centiousness which they dared not openly 
patronise, and verifying Gay's characteristic 
description, though it was written many 
years later, 

“ Mobbed in the gallery Laura sit* secure, 

And laughs at jests that turn the box demure.** 

Stanton gazed on all this with the look of 
one who ** could not be moved to smile at 
any thing.” He turned to the stage; the 
play was Alexander, then acted as writ- 
ten by Lee, and the principal character was 
performed by Hart, whose god-like ardour 
in making love, is said almost to have com- 
pelled the audience to believe that they be- 
held the * son of Ammon.' ” 


courtly loves of Rodolphil and Melantha. f “ 
Phlaraede and Doratice, in Dryden’s Mar- ghost.” 
nage a la Mode. Digitizec W+ 


* Vide Southern's Oroonoko, — I me an 
the comic part. 

A charm, & song, a murder, and ,a ( 
Prologue to (Edipvt. 
f Vide Le Blanc's Letters. 
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As a specimen of the awFul scenes of 
the work — not certainly as one of the 
most powerful, but as one of the least 
unpleasing, — we give the narrative of 
the destruction of the Inquisition by 
fire, which delivered one of Melmoth’s 
victims : 

“ It was on the night of the 20th Novem- 
ber 17—, that this extraordinary circum^ 
stance took place— extraordinary from the 
well-known precautions adopted by the vigi- 
lance of the holy office against such an acci- 
dent, and also from the very small quantity 
of fuel consumed within its walls. On the 
first intimation that the fire was spreading 
rapidly, and threatened danger, the pri- 
soners were ordered to be brought from 
their cells, and guarded in a court of the 
prison. I must acknowledge we were treat* 
ed with great humanity and consideration. 
We were conducted deliberately from our 
cells, placed each of us between two guards, 
Who did us no violence, nor used harsh lan- 
guage, but assured us, from time to time, 
that if the danger became imminent, we 
would be permitted every fair opportunity 
to effect our escape. It was a .subject wor- 
thy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, or of Mu- 
rillo, to sketch us as we stood. Our dismal 
garbs and squalid looks, contrasted with the 
equally dark, but imposing and authoritative 
looks of the guards and officials, all displayed 
by the Kght of torches, which burned, or ap- 
peared to bum, fainter and fainter, as the 
flames rose and roared in triumph above the 
towers of the Inquisition. The heavens were 
all on fire — and the torches, held no longer in 
firm hands, gave a tremulous and pallid light. 
It seemed to me like a wildly painted picture 
of the last day. God appeared descending 
in the light that enveloped the skies — and 
we stood pale and shuddering in the light 
below. 

Among the group of prisoners, there 
were fathers and sons, who perhaps had 
been inmates of adjacent cells for years, 
without being conscious of each other's vici- 
nity or existence — but they did not dare to 
recognize each other. Was not this like the 
day of judgement, where similar mortal re- 
lations may meet under different classes of 
the sheep and goats, without presuming to 
acknowledge the strayed one amid the flock 
of a different shepherd ? There were also 
parents and children who did recognize and 
stretch out their wasted arms to each other, 
though feeling they must never meet,— some 
of them condemned to the flames, some to 
imprisonment, and some to the official duties 
of the Inquisition, as a mitigation of their 
sentence,— and was not this like the day of 
judgement, where parent and child may be 
allotted different destinations, and the arms 
that would attest the last proof of mortal 
affection, are expanded in vain over the 
gulph of eternity ? Behind and around us 


stood the officials and guards of the Inqui- 
sition, all watching and intent on the pro- 
gress of the flames, but fearless of the se- 
sult with regard to themselves. Such may 
be the feeling 'of those spirits who watch 
the doom of the Almighty, and know the 
destination of those they are appointed to 
watch. And is not this like the day of 
judgement? Far, far above us the flames 
burst out in volumes, in solid masses of 
fire, spiring up to the burning heavens. The 
towers of the Inquisition shrunk into cinders 
— that tremendous monument of the power, 
and crime, and gloom of the human mind, 
was wasting like a scroll in the fire. Will 
it not be thus also at the day of judgement ? 
Assistance was slowly brought — Spaniards 
are very indolent— the engines played im- 
perfectly — the danger increased— the. fire 
blazed higher and higher — the persons cm* 
ployed to work the engines, paralyzed by 
terror, fell to the ground, and called on every 
saint they could think of, to arrest the pro- 
gress of . the flames. Their exclamations 
were so loud and earnest, that really the 
saints must have been deaf, or must have 
felt a particular predilection for a conflagra- 
tion, not to attend to them. However it 
Was, the fire went on. Every bell in Madrid 
rang out. — Orders were issued to every Al- 
caide to be had. — The king of Spain him- 
self* (after a hard day's shooting) set ended 
in person. The churches were all lit up, 
and thousands of the devout supplicated on 
their knees by torch-light, 01 whatever light 
they could get, that the reprobate souls con- 
fined in the Inquisition might feel the fires 
that were consuming its walls, as merely a 
slight foretaste of the fires that glowed for 
them for ever and ever. The fire went on, 
doing its dreadful work, and heeding kings 
and priests no more than if they were firs-* 
men. I am convinced twenty able men, 
accustomed to' such business, could haver 
quenched the fire ; but when our workmen 
should have played their engines, they were 
all on their knees. 

The flames at last began to descend into 
the court. Then commenced a scene of 
horror indescribable. The wretches who 
had been doomed to the flames imagined 
their hour was come. Idiots from long con- 
finement, and submissive as the holy office 
could require, they became delirious as they 
saw the flames approaching, and shrieked 
audibly, “ Spare me — spare me— put me to 
as little torture as you can." Others, kneel- 
ing to the approaching flames, invoked 
them as saints. They dreamt they saw the 
visions they had worshipped — the holy an- 
gels, and even the blessed virgin, descend- 
ing in flames to receive their souls as part- 
ing from the stake ; and they howled out 
their allelujahs half in horror, half in hope. 


* The passion of the late king of Spain 
for field sports was well known. 
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Amid this scene of distraction, the Inqui- 
sitors stood their ground. It was admirable 
to see their firm and solemn array. As the 
flames prevailed, they never faultered with 
foot, or gave a sign with hand, or winked 
with eye ; — their duty, their stem and 
heartless duty, seemed to be the only prin- 
ciple and motive of their existence. They 
seemed a phalanx clad in iron impenetrable. 
When the fires roared, they crossed them- 
selves calmly ; — when the prisoners shriek- 
ed, they gave a signal for silence ; — when 
they dared to pray, they tore them from 
their knees, and hinted the inutility of prayer 
at such a juncture, when they might be, 
sure that the flames they were deprecating 
would bum hotter in a region from which 
there was neither escape or hope of -depar- 
ture. At this moment, while standing amid 
the group of prisoners, my eyes were struck 
by an extraordinary spectacle. Perhaps it is 
amid the moments of despair, that imagi- 
nation has most power, and they who have 
suffered can best describe and feel. In the 
burning light, the steeple of the Dominican 
church was as visible as at noon-day. It 
was close to the prison of the Inquisition. 
The night was intensely dark, but so strong 
was the light of the conflagration, that I 
could see the spire blazing, from the reflect- 
ed lustre, like a meteor. The hands of the 
clock were as visible as if a torch was held 
befoR them ; and this calm and silent pro- 
gress of time, amid the tumultuous confu- 
sion of midnight horrors, — this scene of the 
physical and mental world in an agony of 
fruitless and incessant motion, might have 
suggested a profound and singular image, 
had not my whole attention been rivetted 
to a human figure placed on a pinnacle of 
the spire, and surveying the scene in perfect 
tranquillity. It was a figure not to be mis- 
taken — it was the figure of him who had 
visited me in the cells of the Inquisition. 
The hopes of my justification made me for- 
get every thing. I called aloud on the guard, 
and pointed out the figure, visible as it was 
in that strong light to every one. No one 
had time, however, to give a glance towards 
it At that very moment the archway of 
the court opposite to us gave way, and sunk 
in ruins at our feet, dashing, as it fell, an 
ocean of flame against us. One wild shriek 
burst from every lip at that moment. Pri- 
soners, guards, and Inquisitors, all shrunk 
together, mingled in one group of terror. 
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The next instant, the flames being tap- 
pressed by the fall of such a mass of stone, 
there arose such a blinding cloud of smoke 
and dust, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish the face or figure of those who were 
next you. The confusion was increased by 
the contrast of this sudden darkness, to the 
intolerable light that had been drying up 
our sight for the last hour, and by the cries 
of those who, being near the arch, lay maim- 
ed and writhing under its fragments. Amid 
shrieks, and darkness, and flames, a space 
lay open before me. The thought, the mo- 
tion, were simultaneous — no one saw — no 
one pursued ; — and hours before my absence 
could be discovered, or an inquiry be made 
after me, I had struggled safe and secret 
through the ruins, and was in the streets of 
Madrid/' 

We now close these singular vo- 
lumes with mingled feelings respecting 
their contents, but with an unmixed 
sentiment of good-will to their author. 
His errors are those of taste, not of the 
heart. He is greatly distinguished from 
others of our poets who have aided in 
perverting the moral feeling of our peo- 
ple, as he is not an unbeliever, nor a 
scoffer at human affections and human 
hopes. We implore him to pause, how- 
ever, before he gives another work like 
this to the world. His plea for writing 
romances is unanswerable — and indeed 
none was needed — but there can be »o 
excuse for writing such romances as this. 
Let him be assured that nothing of this 
painful, incoherent, and violent charac- 
ter, will ever live. He has energy, pa- 
thos, and wonderful richness of diction, 
which require only to be directed by a 
calm reflective power to produce im- 
pressions on the national neart which 
will not decay. His genius is at present 
a vast chaos, where the noblest elements 
are struggling, and where the embryos 
of beauty are perpetually mocking the 
spectator. May we soon perceive those 
powers settling into order and harmony, 
and those jarring atoms, formed like 
earth at first, into a paradise, redolent 
with “ airs from heaven/' and filled 
with groves laden with immortal fruits l 
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INTELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAT SONNETS) 
DECENT EPIGRAMS, AND TALES OF NO WONDER. 
Virginibus PocrUque canto. — Hor. 


HINTS TO A DEBATING SOCIETY. 

When Balaam heard, in days of yore. 

One ass haranguing, how he swore ! 

And kick'd — nay, wish'd for sword in hand. 
Of such an ass to rid the land : 

And all his furious wrath to wreak 
Upon an ass that dar*d to speak. 

Had Balaam heard these modern asses 
Here guilty of the same trespasses. 

His heels, nor e'en his wish'd-for rapier. 
Would satisfy his indignation. 

And not an orator escape here 

The prophet’s plan of reformation . 

QUERIES ON AN ANCIENT FABLE. 

The queen of soft desires did spring 
From the salt sea ; so poets sing ; 

And bards, 'tis said, in ancient times, 

H d meanings in their mystic rhiroes ; 

Some feign that ocean’s briny bed 
Is Salt of tears by lovers shed, 

Whilst others say, the tossing ocean. 

That labours oft with turbid morion. 

Will represent a lover’s breast 
With agitation oft opprest ; 

And as the moon directs its flowing. 

Shows men and women mad in wooing ; 
And that some ladies will as soon 
Their faces change as will the moon ; 

Some say, as on the watery world 
The sail of commerce is unfurl’d, 

So love’s most tender joys are sold 
To the best trafficker, for gold, 

Since swains have ceas’d to play the part 
Of honest barter, heart for heart. 

EPIGRAM (PROM THE GREEK) ON A MAN 
WITH AN IMMENSE NOSE. 

I spy Hermogenes’s nose with case, 

Yet at a distance walks Hermogenes : 

They say the nose precedes the man a mile, 
So let us stop, Menippus, for a while. 

Oh, what a nose it is ! but come, my friend, 
And let us yonder lofty hill ascend. 

For elevated there we may suppose. 

We soon shall see the owner of the nose. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A WINE-CELLAR. 

What is old age, but life's short barrel drain’d 
Of all its sprightly juices, and detain'd 
By foul and noisome dregs ? see the lone cask 
Stands tottering on its base, mocking the 
task 

Of the industrious cooper, to restore 
The strength the staving hoops could boast 
before. 

No more the owner hopes or wishes now 
Another vintage in its hold to stow ! 

Nor can the credit of its earlier day 
Avail it now, or save it from decay : 


Whilst o'er its reliques the • companion 
boon* 

Drops a few natural tears, but dries them 
soon 1 ! 

WRITTEN IN MY FIFTIETH YEAR. 

Tempore labuntur tacitisque senesclmus annis. 

Ovid. Fast. 

What tho' my dancing days are past. 

What tho* my locks are growing gray, 

As yet my active spirits last, 

As yet I feel no quick decay. 

I will not pine, to * ladies fair * « 

That I no mote can offer love ; 

For while esteem with some I share. 

Shall giddy girls my bosom move ! 

A ‘ feverish being' I resign, 

Nor pleasures gone in vain regret. 

Which time proclaims no longer mine. 

And prudence warns roe to forget. 

Be mine that philosophic ease, 

From envy and from censure free. 

That blame the sports that others please. 

Or wish for those unfit for me ! 

Nor whilst I move the gay among, 

My tardy steps will I deplore, 

Grateful that once I too was young, 

Not sad that I am so no more ! 

William Evergreen, Gent. 
May Fair. 


ODE TO FANCY. 

Come, sportive Goddess, for you can 
Quite alter my poetic plan ; 

What tho* 1 sit in lofty chamber, 

Where jackdaws only dare to clamber. 

And solitary spiders ply 
Their diagram philosophy: 

What tho' my Celia loves to frown. 

And calls me poet, quiz, and clown ; 

And duns, whenever they may please. 

Call me much harder names than these : — 
Yet, when you come, my cell would soon 
Be changed into a grand saloon, 

The cobwebs would, at your command. 

Be fretwork of the finest hand. 

And Celia, at your kind suggestion, 

Would simper when I put the question, 
And duns be satisfied to live 
On the bare promises I give: 

No sooner shall you here have tript. 

Than each neglected manuscript 
No longer on the shelf remain, 

But issue forth in search of gain ; 

Whilst editors, with ample coffers, 

Shall bow, and make me ample offers. 
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Still, at they flit before your eyes. 

You aim at subjects as they rite : 

Whether a birth-day, or a bonnet. 

You fit your easy verses on it. 

I own you look in decent case. 

In person, clothing, and in face. 

Rhimer. We gentlemen who write 
with ease 

Take subjects how and when we please : 
Whilst you with metaphors and tropes 
Grow pale in visionary hopes 
That kind posterity will pay 
Your draughts on fame some distant day. 
Most lofty Sir, your present birth 
Is very comfortless on earth. 

Poet. But think of fame, that proud 
reward 

That crowns for aye the real bard l ! 

Rhimer. Oh, vastly fine ! but yet observe, 
“ Whilst the grass grows, the cow must 
starve * 

That present pudding far outweighs 
The future views of empty praise ; 

And few the readers that can see 
The diff’rence betwixt you and me !! 


Such things some poets will relate, — 
Would they had put the place and date. 


ON RIAD1VO SOME VERY SAD 

Of doleful bards how great the 
A million to a merry twenty 1 
Say, can philosophy account 
For so unequal an amount ? 

Do eastern winds, or cloudy skies 
Provide this Isle with elegies ? 

And do our numerous sonnetteers 
From these sad sources draw their tears . 
Or does the melancholy fit 
Demand a less expense of wit ? 

, When argument is hitch’d in doubt. 

An illustration helps us out, 

Which, tho' no logical conclusion. 

May yet relieve the mind’s confusion. 
Sage abigails are often clad 

In weeds of woe and tints the deepest. 
Not that their thoughts arc black and sad. 
But because mourning is the cheapest. 


TO AN ANCIENT COQUETTE. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MANNERS. 

In times of yore the good old hall 
Stood safe surrounded by a wall ; 

So strong and lofty was the dwelling. 

No robbers there could enter well in : 

The matron and her modest daughters 
At home made pies and citron waters j 
Inclos’d in ruffe and fardingale 
No dandies could their charms assail. 

But now the flimsy mansion stands 
Expos’d and open on all hands. 

And Miss and Maam, to all beholders. 
Expose their bosoms and their shoulders, 

In native virtue bold, defy a 

The venturous hand and prying eye ; 

Like modem heroes, each fair charmer 
Of courage firm despises armour. 

With all precautions they dispense. 

And “ Honi soit qui mal y pensc.” 

WHEN AND WHERE. 

HINTS TO VERY FINE WRITERS. 

’Tis strange what wondrous heights they 
climb 


« Mo ! ho ! quoth Time, my lady fair, 
Cannot those tresses of gray hair 
Induce you to be sage ? 

Cannot those wrinkles deep and wide. 
That mark your cheeks on either side. 
Remind you of your age ? 

In vain those fond appeals to art, 

In vain you play the skilful part 
To lay the red and white in. 

Such common frauds will ne’er succeed. 
Since e’en the very beaus can read 
Time’s legible hand-writing.” 


NERVOUS CHARACTER, IMITATED FROM 
THE GREEK. 

So much does — in life delight. 

Each warlike object causes fright. 

His own sword drawn appals his eye. 

His nodding helmet makes him sigh. 

Nay even names that hint at battle 
Do in his ears like thunder rattle : 

He shook with fear when he espied 
His neighbour Mr. Ironside ; 

And then what horrors did he feel 
When introduc’d to Mr. Steel. 


Who are ycleped “ bards sublime.” 
u In days of yore princes were known 
To love the people, not the throne; 

True patriots would their country serve 
Unpaid, and yet strain every nerve ; 

Then the good people of all ranks 
Most gratefully return’d them thanks ; 
Then beauteous damsels nought could 
move 

Save the fond vows of mutual love ; 

No wealthy cit, no potent lord. 

Was for his power or gold ador'd ; 

And then no naughty swains betray’d 
The credulous and tender maid : 

Nay poverty in those fine days 
Met with respect and heard its praise.” 


The name of “ Ancient Pistol” made 
This hero mortally afraid. 

But all his dire alarmings cease 
When you announce the " Prince of 
Peace” 


1 THE ADVANTAGES OF DBAFNl**. A TAXI 

LeSage , a wit of richest vein, 

(Witness Gil Bias de SairtflkAe) 

Tho’ almost deaf he yet would Joke, 

His audience smil'd whene'er bespoke. 
Entering a room, he east his tyi 
Shrewdly on all the company ; 

And when he spied a 44 chosen few ,” 

His trumpet from his pouch he drew ; 
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Solicitous each word to hear. 

He made the best of either ear. 

When faces proud and dull he spied, 
Of pedants harsh and brutified ; 
Shrugging his shoulders in such cases, 
Quickly his trumpet he replaces ; 

And muttering was heard to say. 

Now I defy you — talk away. 

ODE TO INDIPFERENCE. 

Hail, Goddess, in whose placid mien 
No thought that teems with care is seen, 
Whose settled features all say no 
To every call of joy or woe, — 

Approach, and with thy careless gait 
Each morning at my cottage wait. 


With thee I 'll stroll o'er meadows {fied, 
Thro* woods, or streets, or squares so wide : 
Should I behold some palace built 
With stone outside, and inside gilt ; 

Or six steeds to a car annex’d, 

Teach me to see them all unvex'd. 

And caltply pass each peopled street, 

And each gay lordling that 1 meet, 

And never wish, in thought or word, 

To own that square, or be that lord. 

In short, wherever I may stray. 

In life's broad panorama way, 

Be you my guide, Indifference, 

Blest substitute for Common Sense ; 

And never quit me, till my lot 
Conducts my Celia to my cot ! 


FINE ARTS. 


After a veiy successful exhibition in 
London', Mr. Haydon has left the En- 
glish metropolis for Edinburgh, where 
nis grand picture of Christ's triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem will, no doubt, 
prove highly attractive. The system of 
exhibiting might easily be made the 
means of extending the patronage of 
historical painting: if public bodies 
would decorate ha'ls ana great rooms 
with works of this class, and allow a 
small gratuity to be paid by visitors, and 
applied to some public or charitable 
purposes. A few fine pictures would 
thus become no unproductive posses- 
sion, while our artists would be emu- 
lously employed, and our country would 
accumulate a stock of English paintings 
richer in all probability than any other 
nation in the world could boast. 

Royal Academy .— On Monday Nov. 
13 , the annual course of lectures de- 
livered by the professors of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and anatomy, 
commenced at this institution ; when 
Mr. Carlisle delivered his introductory 
discourse on anatomy. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence presided for the first time, 
and wore the superb gold chain present- 
ed by his Msyesty, to which an elegant 
medial is appended. 

Mr. Henry Edridge has been elected 
an associate. 

Several councils of the Royal Acade- 
micians have recently been held respect- 
ing the purchase of a unique collection 
ofengravings for the use ot the students. 
Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, has 
attended, to give h is opinion of the value 
of each of the impressions j and the 
Associated Engravers will, in all pro- 
bability, be consulted before the pur- 
chase is determined upon. 


Mr. Wilkie is occupied on a picture 
for the Duke of Wellington, which 
may be expected to afford great pleasure 
to the admirers of this artist’s produc- 
tions ; that is, to every one possessed of 
the least taste or feeling. The subject 
is a Chelsea pensioner reading; to his 
comrades an account of the oattle of 
Waterloo from the London Gazette. 

Martin’s Feast qf Belshazzar is also 
in progress ; a picture in which the pe- 
culiar talents of this artist, for produ- 
cing the sublimely great and immense, 
will be developed to advantage. A 
hall of gigantic dimensions crowded 
with countless multitudes, is represented 
as the scene of the awful admonition of 
the hand-writing on the wall. This 
grand idea treated in the style which 
may be expected from Mr. Martin, will, 
no doubt, produce a picture of the first 
class of excellence. 

The Wellington Shield , designed by 
Mr. Thomason, and executed at his 
manufactoiy at Birmingham, is perhaps 
one of the largest specimens of or molu 
gilding that has been achieved in this 
country, and tends to shew the stride of 
improvement that has taken place in 
this art of manufacture. The circum- 
ference of the shield is about ten feet, 
and is divided into numerous compart- 
ments ; the centre is in alto-relievo, and 
exhibits the staff of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at the passing of the Bidassoa. 
The staff are in full uniform, on horse- 
back j and correct likenesses of Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Beresford, Lord Hill, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Niddrie, 
Lord Lynedoch, Sir Charles Doyle, Ge- 
neral Campbell, Earl of March, Marquis 
of Worcester, and the Prince of Orange. 
The border is composed of twenty-one 
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stellated eortipartm6nU, and contains The Rose, the Shamrock, th^thistfe, 
the celebrated victories, in historical the palm, , and the laurel, are managed 
succession, from the landing of the army with, 'much skill in the division of -the 
in Portugal, to the capture of Paris, ana compartments, and are happily intro- 
the fixing of Napoleon at St. Helena. duced with the best effect. 


THE DRAMA. ' 

drury lane theatre. To these the stage is “an enchanted rc- 

Thk spirited proprietor of this house gion, over which the sweet fight thqt 
— so long endeared to all true-hearted gleamed on their infant' eyes yet lingers, 
lovers of plays — commenced another They desire no vain familiarity with that 
season of nis adventurous attempt on which still (t breathes there, to give an 
the second of October. He has sup- awe of things above them.” The greater 
plied the want of a portico, which has the distance of the scene, the more do 
always been severely felt among the few they enjoy its radiant wonders. Any 
people of fashion who condescend oc- considerable reduction of the theatre 
casionally to honour a theatre with would deprive them of their chief plea- 
their presence, by a building, which*, sure ; bring down the majesties ot the 
without possessing any claim to archi- scene to their own level, and, by re 
tectural .beauty, is neat, and refreshing ducing the pomp and state of the per* 
to the eye. The interior of the house formapee, aespml it of its most universal 
is only altered by a change of the pre- charms. But the chief advantage of a 
vailing colours, which is not for the large theatre is the opportunity which 
better. A hue of brick-dust on the it gives for wide extension of generous 
front of the boxes, contrasted with a impulses, aqd the consentaneous eleva- 
pale back-ground, has supplanted the tion of a vast multitude of all ages, ranks, 
lighter and gayer colours of the last and characters. The pleasure is incon- 
season. Nor is the new drop curtain, ceiyably heightened by the extent of 
exhibiting a mass of glaring columns, the sympathy. What a noble thing is 
entitled to any praise, except so far as it it to make thousands of hearts tremble 
proves the liberality of the manager. It with one suspense — to awaken within 
was generally thought that he would them one single throb of expectation — 
contract the dimensions of the interior 5 to touch them at once with noble pity ! 
and we regret that the present low state It is vain to urge that those who throng 
of theatrical feeling gives but too ptd- the back seats in the gallery cannot 
pablc hints of the prudence of suen a minutely see the looks, or catch the 
change. Could our large theatres be tones, which excite the generous feeling 
crowded nightly, we should have no dc- —they perceive enough wilh their bodily 
sire to see them reduced in size. We oigans to make the Sympathy intelli- 
are not among the number of those who gible to their hearts, and snaring in this 
contend for theatres so small that every they share in all. Small houses well 
slight movement of the actor’s counts- filled are better than large ones ‘with 
nance, can . be distinctly perceived by empty benches ; but the usuahobjec- 
the most remote spectator. This theory tions to the size of the principal theatre* 
is founded on the assumption that all are the most egotistic " cant of^erhi- 
pleasure derived from acting is critical, cism.” Would the galleries gain by 
than which nothing can be mere falla- exchanging the bright vision of Abut 
cious. There is “ ample verge and din’s palace, or the subterranean gardens 
room enough” in the front benches, for with their golden fruits through which 
those who enjoy the performance only he waodered, for the opportunity of per- 
as they can trace the movement of ceiviug the exact proportion of verisuni- 
every vein, pass judgment on the least litude that every actor’s performance 
inflection of every sign, and observe that hears to the character winch he per- 
every finger does its duty. But there sonates ? 

are others less wise, but not less happy. Three tragedians have been produced 
whose enjoyments have not been staled at this theatre, to supply the loss oT 
by frequency — who come from country Mr. Kean ; and, though each has con- 
solitudes, or from country society, to siderable merit, they are fie from matk- 
breathe the rich atmosphere of metro- ing up among them the sisto 7 of^cnl 
politan delight— or who, bent down and energy with which' he ifc agjfted: 
with toil and with care, seek a little Mr. Cooper, who appeared fimlt IMfr t 
golden interval of splendour and of joy. good figure, a countenan ce 
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tana and expressive, and a* voice sweet 
in its under-tones, but harsh and dis- 
cordant if violently exerted. It is sin- 
gular, that, without any appearance of 
wilful imitation, he sometimes throws 
out tones nicely resembling those of 
Kemble, and at others, drops for a mo- 
ment or two into tho sweet plaintive- 
fiess of Kean. He never fails to exhibit 
an accurate knowledge of bis author, or 
to pay due attention to the business of 
the scene. The early parts of his Ro- 
meo were rather tame and unimpressive 
—the delicious dialogues in the garden 
had little either of the gentleness or of 
the ecstasy which their language should 
Inspire $ nor were the bursts of agony in 
the briar's cell, on the sentence of ba- 
nishment, given with adequate force — 
but the whole dying scene was excel- 
lently acted. The manner in which he 
exclaimed “ O, nay love — my wife!" 
when the portals of the sepulchre were 
thrown open, and the entranced Juliet 
was discovered, produced as genuine an 
impression as we remember to have 
shared within a theatre. His Reuben 
Glenroy, though destitute of those ex- 
quisite touches of pathos in which 
Kean’s performance of the character 
abounded, had a more uniform pro- 
priety, and produced a more harmoni- 
ous effect on the spectators. It is high 
pTaiee of his Othello to assert, that it 
cbuld be endured by those who have 
recently seen the tragedy. If he failed 
in any passages — as in the two cele- 
brated scenes in the third act — it was 
only in comparison with that which can 
scarcely be equalled, and which it is 
not in the power of acting to surpass. 
4 ‘ The force of nature can no farther 
go," than in the performance of these 
scenes by Kean. There were, however, 
opportunities in other parts of the play 
Which that great artist was accustomed 
to slur over, and which Mr. Cooper 
wisely seised on, and threw out into 
new relief, ouch as the penlsal of the 
ktter from Venice, interrupted by bitter 
speeches to Desdemona, and the scene 
where he openly accuses her} both of 
Which were acted with great spirit and 
skill. There was a fine wildness in his 
Edgar, though the whole was very infe- 
rior to the admirable representation of 
the character by Charles Kemble, which 
is one of the masterpieces of the art. 
On the whole, Mr. Cooper, if not quite 
in the first ckm of tragic actors, ap- 

} >roaehe*it ee nearly, that we can scarce- 
y pronounce him as belonging to the 
second ; and will no doubt retain a place 
New Movthly Mao. — No. 83. 


on the London stage, a$ a very agreeable 
and useful performer. 

Mr. Booth, the second in ordef of 
appearance of the manager’s recruits, is 
already well known in theatrical circles. 
With the worst voice, and the least im- 
posing person on the stage, he has no 
inconsiderable share of cleverness and 
force, which enable him to bustle spi- 
ritedly through a character, and occa- 
sionally to throw new light on some 
of its features. His best performance is 
Iago. In this part he goes through his 
dreadful task with a dogged resolution, 
and delivers his blistering sarcasms with 
a stinging power, which we think more 
natural than the gaiety which Mr. Kean 
threw into the character. His Lear, 
though not without several felicitous 
conceptions, is not sufficiently kingly or 
intense to give even the dimmest image 
of that most wonderful creation of hit- 
man genius. 

A third accession to the tragic strength 
of this theatre has been provided by the 
engagement of our old friend Waflack, 
who, paradoxical as it may sound, has 
really improved by a trip across the At- 
lantic ! His action is singularly unem- 
barrassed and elegant, and his gesture 
appropriate and striking. He is nqt> 
however, very like Hamlet, which he 
has performed twice, fie made several 
excellent hits in the course -of the play 
— but they were all in passages wnere 
the mere incident produces the expres- 
sion, and would excite nearly the same 
emotion in a different being. He was 
throughout “ too much i' the suu." 
He recited the noble meditations well- 
hut gave them rather as if he were re- 
peating them after another, than as if 
they were breathed forth from the in- 
most recesses of a gentle, but wayward 
and afflicted heart. His speech over 
Yorick’s skull was delivered with good 
emphasis, but as a professor might read 
in a lecture-room, not as one would 
breathe forth sorrow over the poor re- 
mains of the gay playfellow of his child- 
hood, . or as a man would speak who 
dallied with sod philosophy as a kindred 
refuge from the miseries of his own 
condition. . He made amends, however, 
by the beautiful manner in which he 
exclaimed — V I loved Ophelia 1" which, 
as he spoke it, was as triumphant 
a vindication of the rights of true 
passion as we ever heard. . The rant 
which follows served, at least, to shew 
the compass of his powers of declama- 
tion ; and the graceful air of self-rebuke 
with which he closed it, “ Nay, if 
5 VolYx5W? 4 R 
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thou'lt mouth, Pll rant as well m thou,” 
shewed something better. Miss Kelly, 
who ajimfeared as Ophelia, after an in- 
terval of indisposition, was received 
■with the cordiality she so richly merits, 
and played that loveliest of characters 
as well as if she had been utterly inca- 
pable of melodram or comedy ! 

In Opera, we miss the marvellous 
execution of Braham, and “ the silver 
voice of young Carew,” which last is a 
loss indeed. An attempt to supply it 
by the introduction of a stranger in 
Polly entirely failed ; and Miss Povey 
has subsequently taken the lead among 
the female singers — the chief male cha- 
racters being allotted to Madame Vcstris. 
We cannot say much in praise of this 
arrangement; for though Miss Povey 
has a voice of singular clearness ana 
power, she has not yet sufficient prac- 
tice to take parts where brilliant execu- 
tion is requisite : and though Madame 
Vestris sings in the purest taste, and 
plays Captain Macheath or Don Gio- 
vanni with a rakish air, we should not 
heartily enjoy such palpable “ make-be- 
lieve,” even could we shake off that 
•feeling of regret, which respect for the 
womanly character awakens, when one 
of the better sex assumes the worst 
qualities of ours. Mr. Horn has recently 
come to her aid, and, we hope, will at 
least rescue her from the necessity of 
playing the highwayman. He has per- 
formed Henry Bertram in Guy Manner- 
ing twice, and introduced Mr. Br&ham’s 
songs with little less than Mr. Braham's 
applause. The exquisite little melody 
44 Love’s young dream,” was sung by 
him in a style worthy of its language 
and music. 

In Comedy too, the public have lost 
from this establishment some of their 
best favourites, especially Dowton and 
Mrs. Sparkes, whose places it will be 
difficult to supply. Munden, indeed, 
is in himself a host, and really ought 
to fill the theatre by his own attraction. 
He is now in his very prime, as stout- 
hearted and as grotesque as ever. His 
real pathos in Old Dornton, and his rich 
humour in Midas, have been among 
the chief treats of the season. • He also 
played with admirable heartiness in the 
new farce of “ A Wild Goose Chase,” 
where he enacted a seaman settled in 
trade. The design of this afterpiece is 
pleasant and novel. A lover who has 
no great store of cash, instead of running 
away with his mistress, contrives to 
draw her after him, with her guardian 
und sister, to the celebrated spot sacred 


to clandestine marriages. To effect 
this, he assumes the name of the sister’s 
fugitive husband, who had not only 
deserted his bride, but lefr a large debt 
to the guardian, who , eagerly pursues 
him in hope of paymeut. On nis arrival 
at an inn on the road, he finds himself 
unable to carry on the chase for want 
of means ; so he hastens to bed, affects 
great agony, and while he keeps the 
old money-lover in suspense by pretend- 
ed groans, slips out on the other side in 
the costume of a doctor, and actually 
dupes the guardian out of £2Q. as a fee 
for keeping the patient alive a few hours 
to settle his affeira. All this was ex- 
cellently managed by Harley, and told 
as well as possible. But the joke could 
not be protracted foj two acts ; and the 
perplexities introduced to fill up the 
second were, merely wearying, so that 
the farce had, at the close, a doubtful 
reception. Had its materials been em- 
ployed on an interlude of one act, its 
success would have been brilliant and 
complete. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Macrcady has added Zanga in Dr 
Young’s tragedy of The Revenge to his 
list ofcharacters, and fully sustained his 
great reputation with all who saw him. 
But even he could not infuse vitality 
through all the scenes of this dull and 
unnatural play. Motives so artificial-r- 
a plot so absurd — and language so alter- 
nately mean and bombastic, can scarcely 
be found even in the dramas of the 
Johnsonian age. There is, however, a 
grandeur in the elements of Zanga’* 
character — a spirit of rude justice in nis 
ferocity, and a majesty which encircles 
him as the representative of a line of 
kings whose injuries he is destined to 
avengp — which excite a feeling of sym- 
pathy in spite of the absurdity of his 
design, the pitifulness of his means, the 
frequent extravagance of his language* 
and the miserable inconsistency of 
final relen tings* Macready, in his re- 
presentation of the part, tempered an 
African fierceness with a princely de- 
meanour. Perhaps he was too uniformly 
dignified, when his spirit should have 
remained couched as a serpent, ready 
on occasion to crept its crest with native 
pride and tq shed forth its veftofn. It 
seemed impossible for Alonzo fo take 
bim for other than the soft of a king. 
There were some extremely, jine points 
in his performance, such, ft* hi* — 
noting down in .his i^e j 
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exclamation, “ that ’s truly great/* when mm a willow cabin at thy gate ” ate by 
Leonora’s death was decided, whh the this lady. Her way of humouring the 
glowing enumeration of classical exam- conceit of Olivia’s passion, too, is at 
pies which followed it. But he was once delicate and amusing. She has 
noblest, where the author for a moment shewn herself as unrivalled in fanciful 
is noble, in the delivery of the passage comedy, as in that description of singing 
4t Let Europe and her pallid sons go to which her vocal powers axe peculiarly 
weep, let Afric and her hundred thrones adapted. 

rejoice !” His transition from this tri- A new tragedy on the famous subject 
umphant strain to yet intenser passion, of Wallace, has met with great and rae- 
as lie clasped his hands in an ecstacy, rited success. There are few nobler 
and rushing forward with a voice charged opportunities for tragic poetry than those 
with thoughts too big for adequate ut- which the last struggles of an ancieut 
terance, invoked the spirits of nis mur- people for independence and freedom 
dered countrymen to look down and offer, especially when the hero by whom 
share in his joy, made an electrical im- they are conducted is not a stoic philo- 
pression on the spectators. It is, in- sopher, but a man endowed with warm 
deed, his peculiarity that hallways rises human affection, and who, when he lays 
with his author, and proves the close down his life for his cause, intensely 
alliance of his acting to poetry, by sue- feels the amount of the sacrifice. Such 
ceeding best in the most imaginative is the story of Wallace ; and it is.no 
passages. Charles Kemble was a spirited small praise that the author by whom 
and graceful Alonzo ; but the part is it was chosen has not disgraced it. His 
entirely unworthy of his powers. The play is written throughout in a high 
manner of his death with the name of and manly tone, and breathes a fine 
.Leonora trembling on his lips, was spirit of sympathy with all that is good 
more beautiful than any thing in the and honourable in man. Fanciful ima- 
text. Mr. Connor sustained the weight ges are scattered through it, but with so 
of Carlos with a fortitude worthy of judicious a hand, that it is scarcely pos- 
a better lot ; and Miss Foote in Leonora ftible to believe the author so young as 
looked worthy to make all the mischief he is reported. He has also evinced 
of the tragedy. But nothing could pro- great dramatic skill in the management 
long the revival of the Revenge beyond of his incidents — has economized the 
one night, and it is consigned again to interest well— and has wrought up the 
its appropriate repose. last scene to that fine point, where the 

Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, by the aid excited sympathy borders on the merely 
of old songs, new scenery, and Miss M. painful. Tne chief defects in the piece 
Tree’s acting, has proved attractive, are a few misplaced tricks of sentiment. 
Without these helps, we fear, it would which savour of the lowest claw of 
have met with little success. Its inte- German dramas. Such are Wallace’s 
rest is not sufficiently deep, nor its hu- dropping his sword stupified with hor- 
mour Sufficiently palpable, for a theatre, ror at the treachery of Men teith, and 
Its wit is too ethereal, its love is too permitting himself to be quietly taken— 
ideal, its very follies are of too imagina- nis weeping farewell to the mountain 
tive a cast, to be relished by a multitude solitude, which he describes as free as 
of spectators. On this occasion too it his own soul — and his placing his destiny 
is, with the exception of Miss Tree and in the decision of Helen. A hero of 
Mr. Fawcett, ill performed, though by sentiment who would make pathetic 
highly-gifted actors. There is Farren, addresses to the hills and streams, 
merely stiff and dull m the fanciful pc- would have enjoyed his intellectual li- 
dant Mai volio— Liston, in Sir Andrew, berty among them, and never have pe- 
keeping up a shrewd understanding rilled his life for more palpable freedom, 
with the audience that he knows what The characters, if not filled up with 
he is about — Emery, who makes Sir very individualizing traits, are spirited 
Toby a mere brute- — and Miss Greene, sketches, and thrown into a relief suffi- 
whose only qualification for Olivia is ciently bold for the purposes of the stage, 
that she can sing songfc which do not We are really indebted to the author for 
belong to the character. Miss Tree’s his forbearance, in leaving hie villain 
Viola is the charm of the piece, and without metaphysics to palliate hb 
almost realizes the delicious conception crimes, or eneigy to redeem them, 
of the poet. We never have heard any. He has none of the pitiful ambition of 
lines of Shakspeare’s better spoken, than confounding virtue and vice, by caning 
those celebrated ones beginning “ Make a fabe radmnee about the wicked. He 
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has employed, the (east possible evil in 
the machinery of his piece, and that he 
hat left in its native form, mean and re- 
volting. The tragedy could scarcely have 
been better acted. Macreadv’s Wallace, 
though it does not afford nim the op- 
portunity he always improves so well 
of marking the distinct outline of a 
character, and bringing all its traits into 
perfect harmony, is full of noble pas- 
sages. His mode of performing in the 
scene where he is betrayed, though we 
think the author’s conception erroneous, 
is transcendently fine. He appears in- 
stantly transformed into a statue as by 
magic, and fixed in one of the most 
beautiful and striking of attitudes. Nor 


can there be a nobler burst of enthu- 
siasm chan his exultation on the news 
of a reviving struggle in Scotland, in 
the last scene, whicn changes the scaf- 
fold into an arena of triumph. Charles 
Kemble performs the fine-hearted Doug- 
las in his most gallant and spirited style. 
And Mrs. Bunn, in the last tiying scene, 
displays an intensity of feeling and a 

S of manner* with which we 
y thought her gifted. Most 
heartily do we rejoice in this signal 
triumph of a young spirit, “ finely 
touched and to fine issues,” and trust 
it is the beginning of a long line of 
brilliant successes 1 


* 

VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Cambridge , Oct. 30. — The Seatonian Prize 
for the present year was yesterday adjudged 
to E. Bishopp Elliott, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. Subject, The Omnipresence 
q/* the Supreme Being. 

North-west Expedition . — The safe return 
of the Hecla and Griper from their arduous 
Undertaking, after penetrating through Lan- 
caster Sound into the Polar Sea, is an event 
highly creditable to the adventurous con- 
ductors of the expedition, as well as to Go- 
vernment, and forms an interesting article in 
the history of British naval achievements. 
Lieut. Parry, of the Hecla, who arrived at 
the Admiralty Nov. 4, has been raised to tfie 
rank of captain ; and his journal of the 
voyage will be published in a few weeks. 
The following dispatch, addressed to Mr. 
Croker, by Captain Parry, (dated Hecla, W. 
coast of Davis’s Strait, lat. 70. 41. N. long. 
00. 17- W. Sept. 5.) appeared in the Gazette 
of Nov. 4, which also announced his arrival 
In London : — 

“Sir— I avail myself of an unexpected 
opportunity by the Lee, of Hull, whaler, to 
acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
his Majesty’s ships under my orders suc- 
ceeded in discovering a passage through 
Lancaster's Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of 1 81 9, as 
far as the longitude of 112§ deg. west of 
Greenwich, between the parallels of 74 deg. 
and 75 deg. north latitude. 

“ In this space twelve islands have been 
discovered, and named the Islands of New 
Georgia, in honour of his Majesty. The 
expedition wintered in a harbour on the 
south side of the largest of these islands 
(called Melville Island), in latitude 74 deg. 
47 min. N. and longitude 1 1 o deg. 47 min.W. 
and proceeded to the westward immediately 
on the breaking up of the ice, at the com- 
mencement of the present season, the ships 
being in perfect condition, the officers and 
men in excellent health, and with every 


prospect of the final accomplishment of our 

enterprise. 

“ At the south-west end of Mel ville Island, 
however, the quantity and magnitude of the 
ice was found to increase so much, that for 
sixteen days (being above one-third of the 
whole navigable season in that part of the 
Polar Sea) it was found impossible to pene- 
trate to the westward beyond the meritlian 
of 1 1 3 deg. 47 min. W. In order, therefore, 
that no time might be lost, I determined to 
try what could be done in a more southern 
latitude, and, for that purpose, ran back 
along the edge of the ice, which had hitherto 
formed a continuous barrier to the south of 
us, in order to look out for any opening 
which might favour the plan I had in view. 
In this endeavour I was also disappointed, 
and the season being so far advanced as to 
make it a matter of question whether, with 
the remaining resources, the object of the 
enterprise could now be persevered in with 
any hope of success, I consulted the principal 
officers of the expedition, who were unani- 
mously of opinion that nothing more could 
be done, and thfct it was, on that account, 
advisable to return to England. 

“ In this opinion it was impossible forme, 
under existing circumstances, not to concur, 
and 1 trust that the detailed account of our 
proceedings, which I shall shortly have the 
honour to lay before their lordships, will 
prove highly satisfactory, and that, though 
our exertions have not been crowned with 
complete success, they will not be found 
discreditable to the naval honour of our 
country. 

I beg you will l>e pleased to acquaint 
their lordships, that, having proposed to sur- 
vey the west coast of Davis’s Straits previous 
to my return, and being desirous of losing 
as little as possible of the remaining part of 
the present season which is favourable for 
the navigation of these seas, I have not con- 
sidered it right to detain the expedition for 
the purpose of transmitting by the Lee a 
more full account of this voyage. I shall 
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only, therefore, add, that, ’having accora- 
plished the object now in view, 1 hope to 
reach England by the first week in Novem- 
ber. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ W. E. Parry, Lieut, and Com.” 

In consequence of their having reached so 
far to the westward as the longitude of the 
Copper-Mine River, the officers and crews 
become entitled to a reward of 5,000/. by 
Act of Parliament. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have printed, 
lithographically, a chart of the track of the 
Hecla and Griper, on their North-west Ex- 
pedition. Some copies of the chart have 
been distributed among their friends and 
men of science, which convey some informa- 
tion respecting the dimensions of Lancaster 
Sound. Measured by the eye, without re- 
ference to a scale, it appears to be about 
150 miles long, and from 20 to 25 miles 
broad. The expedition arrived at the en* 
trance of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st of 
August 1 81Q. On the 7 th the ships were in 
the Regent’s inlet, in about 90 deg. of long* 
where the variation of the needle was about 
120 deg. west. Stopped by ice, they left the 
inlet, and resumed their progress up Barrow's 
Straits, leaving behind them, Croker Bay 
(the Ctoker mountains of Captain Ross). 
They spefedily discovered a group of islands, 
which they named the New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward, they observed, when 
rather more than half way to the ultimate 
point at which they arrived, that the varia- 
tion of the needle was above 120 deg. cast: 
thus it appears, that the magnetic meridian 
must lie between that degree and the degree 
of 90 , which runs through the inldt, where 
the variation was towards the west. At sea 
the compass had been quite useless since the 
7th August, and it was only on land that 
the needle traversed. The greatest dip was 
above 88 degrees ; and our scientific readers, 
putting these data together, will perhaps 
agree with us in supposing that the magnetic 
pole is situated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitudes we have 
mentioned, and below the latitude of 
70 degrees. Notwithstanding the attempts 
to decry the value of the discoveries that are 
accomplished or contemplated, much com- 
mercial benefit has already resulted from 
the navigation of those trackless seas. The 
confidence acquired by the experience of 
Captain Ross, has this year induced the 
whalers, who had been intimidated at the 
horrors of the higher regions, to venture, as 
was suggested, to the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound ; and the consequence has been, that 
they have returned with fuller cargoes than 
were ever known. 

Vaccination. — Whilst doubts are expressed 
m England as to the efficacy of vaccination 
in preventing the small-pox infection, we 
consider it of consequence to lay before our 
readers an extract of a letter respecting the 
practice of vaccination, and its efficacy, in 
Chjna. 


Extract of a letter from John Livingstone, 
Esq. one of the Hou. Company’s surgeons hr 
China, dated Macao, the 25th of March, 
1820, to Joseph Hume, Esq. M; R; — 

“ I am quite astonished to observe in my 
letters, and in the periodical publications, 
that the vaccine question is still keenly 
agitated. It is surely, like many other ques- 
tions which I need not mention to you, a 
humiliating lesson to the lords of the crea- 
tion. PVe have no doubts here, 1 sometimes 
vaccinate 500 arweek, and, for the last ten 
years, may set up a claim to an experience 
on the subject, which, when compared with 
that of your noisy and angry disputants, 
would place theirs as nothing ; yet no failure 
has occurred in my practice. Mr. Pearson* 
has been still more extensively engaged than 
myself, and has been equally successful ; 
yet you know that the small-pox rages in 
China every spring — sometimes with extreme 
virulence. I have often seen it in its worst 
forms in the midst of my vaccinated pa- 
tients, in the same house and the same led ; 
yet no failure has occurred, not even a va- 
riolated appearance.” 

Secret Writing. — Mr. Chenevix has pub- 
lished, in the Quarterly Journal of Science , 
(No. XIX.) an account of a newly-invented 
species of secret writing, on the principle of 
substitution. The key is so constructed as 
to give to a small number of syllables a 
greater variety of values than appears to have 
been accomplished in any system. The word 
Europe, for instance, may be ciphered in 
0,000 different manners, with one key ; and 
in a far greater number by employing all the 
methods comprehended in the system. In 
the article in question the system is folly 
submitted to inspection and to very severe 
trials, and a premium is proposed for the 
deciphering of the specimens offered. 

Egyptian Mummy . — The Hunterian Mu- 
seum at Glasgow has been enriched by the 
acquisition of an Egyptian Mummy, the 
donation of Mr. Joshua Heywood, pan. of 
that city. It is shrouded in fifty or sixty 
folds of coarse pale-red linen ; the inner co- 
vering has been soaked in liquid asphaltum 
— a substance of strong antiseptic power. 
Upon removing the cloth, a female face was 
discovered in a high state of preservation. 
The coffin is richly ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of hieroglypbical characters. The 
face at first appeared of a chesnut-brown 
colour, but, by exposure to the air, became 
black in the space of three hours. 

Cleopatra* s Needle. — This celebrated mo- 
nument of antiquity has been presented to 
his Majesty George IV. by the Pacha of 
Egypt, and is expected to arrive shortly from 
Alexandria. It is intended to be set up in 
Waterloo-place, opposite to Carlton Palace. 
The weight of the column is about 200 tons ; 


♦ Mr. Pearson is the head surgeon at the 
Company’s factory atCantoa«> 
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the diameter, at the pedestal, 7 feet. This 
magnificent column was obtained through 
the influence of S. Briggs, Esq. the British 
resident at Grand Cairo, with the Pacha of 
Egypt. 

Aroma. — From the experiments of M. 
Robiquet, it appears that the odours which 
diffuse themselves in the air from various 
substances, are not to be generally ascribed 
to a simple volatilization or emanation pro- 
duced by the odorous body itself, but, in 
many cases, to a gas or vapour resulting 
from its combination with the vehicle ap- 
propriated to the purpose of diffusing it 
through space, according to known laws. 
Many odorous distilled waters are pure so- 
lutions of these combinations ; and essential 
oils owe their odour to the combination of a 
variable vehicle with an inodorous oil. 

Arracacha. — We are happy to learn, that 
the Horticultural Society have made ar- 
rangements to procure this useful plant from 
America. 

The Potatoe. — This plant, the solanum tu- 
berosum of botanists, grows wild in the 
environs of Lima, in Peru, and fourteen 
leagues from Lima, on the coast; and has 
been found wild in the kingdom of Chili. 
It is cultivated by the Indians in Peru 
and Chili, who call it Papas. It grows 
spontaneously in the forests near Santa F£ de 
Bogota, and among the rocks on Monte Vi- 
deo. The wild plants, however, produce 
only very small roots, of a bitter taste. The 
native country of this plant is therefore at 
length ascertained. 

Ancient Sculpture. — In removing the li- 
brary, and clearing away the floor and book- 
cases, that have so long encumbered the La- 
dy Chapel of Exeter Cathedral, a discovery 
has been made of two ancient tombs. The 
sculpture of both is early. They are placed 
in Gothic niches of much later date ; and 
appear to be the lids only of sarcophagi, and 
to have been removed from some other 
station to that which they now occupy. 
The material is Purbeck marble. The most 
ancient of them is the figure of a prelate, 
with a depressed mitre, a beard and musta- 
chios ; the two first fingers of the right hand 
pointing upwards in the act of benediction ; 
in the left hand a crosier. In spandrils, 
above the head, are each side cherubs. The 
feet of the figure and the crosier rest on two 
birds, which terminate in the centre with a 
single head, the face pf which is human. The 
sides and ends are wrought into wide flutes, 
without fillets, like the fluting of the Doric 
column ; the front is placed parallel with 
the niche, and the upper comer of the lid at 
the back inserted four or five inches into the 
wall. This tomb is on the north side of the 
chapel. The other tomb is placed on a niche 
on the south side of the chapel, immediately 
opposite that first described. This is like- 
wise the figure of a prelate, and is carved in 
good style, and in much higher relief than 
the former. The arms and bands are placed 
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in easy and natural positions on the body, 
over the staff* of the crosier ;*the head or crook 
is defaced. The mitre of this figure is of a 
more recent form than the other; the feet rest 
oh a chimaera, carved in a style of spirit and 
beauty that would do honour to a period* of 
more refined art. The head is that of a wolf, 
annexed to the body of a serpent, branching 
off* on each side, and scrolling down the sides 
of the lid, and finally branching off into rich 
foliage, tastefully arranged by the feet of the 
figure, between which the head is seen. 

Oriented Literature. — Since the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in the year 1 804, the knowledge of the living 
languages has been cultivated to an extent 
wholly unprecedented. By the instrument- 
ality of this pious and benevolent institution, 
the Holy Scriptures have been translated, 
printed, and widely circulated, in whole, or 
in portions of them, in no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty different languages and dia- 
lects : of this number eighty-two of those 
translations are entirely new. By means of 
versions newly effected in the Oriental 
tongues, more than half the present popula- 
tion of the globe have had the pages of 
Divine inspiration exhibited in a tongue 
which they An read and understand. The 
study of those languages has also led to the 
establishment of literary institutions. Among 
others, there is one of great promise at Ma- 
lacca, under the designation of the Anglo- 
Chinese College. The object of this institu- 
tion is the cultivation of Chinese and English 
literature, and the diffusion of Christianity. 
It was founded by the Rev. Dr. Morrison ; 
and the Rev. Wm. Milne is appointed Presi- 
dent and one of the Tutors. The University 
of Glasgow, well aware of Mr. Milne’s learn- 
ing and efficacy in this remote but important 
station, has unanimously conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. — The Rev. 
Drs. Morrison and Milne have completed an 
entire translation of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Chinese language. 

Eclipse of the Sun. — Contrary to the ealeu* 
lations of most of the astronomers, the late 
eclipse of the sun was annular at Florence 
for the space of 1 min. 44 sec. The end of 
the eclipse took place in that tity at 4 h. 
26 min. 6 sec. ; that is, 34 sec. after the 
moment predicted by the astronomerCariini, 
and 28 after that fixed by Professor Iinari. 
Baron Zach, who observed the eclipse at 
Bologna, will shortly publish tils' observa- 
tions on the circumstances which accom- 
panied this phenomenon. These observa- 
tions are expected to oe highly interesting, 
with respect both to astronomy and geo- 
graphy. 

RURAL BCQNOMY. 

Use qf common Saif in Horticn Itvre .—Mr. 
Parkes, some time since, published, ih rite 
Transactions of the Caledonian Hbrrictiifiirai 
Society, an Essay on the elnpUWriitifo ’df 
common salt in borticulthjrg* 
cd the prize medal. In this esjRynk wfoceft 
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a great number of well-authenticated fectp 
to prove, ist, That common salt, when ap- 
plied in due proportion, has tl^e effect of pro- 
moting the health and growth of vegetables, 
adly, That it has the property of rendering 
fruit-trees and esculent plants unfit for the 
food or habitation of worms and insects. 
3dly, That it is one of the most efficacious 
substances that can be employed in a garden 
for the destruction of insects ; and 4thly, 
That it may, with material advantage, be 
likewise used for the destruction of weeds, or 
other noxious vegetables. 

Spade Husbandry. — The following feet 
may, perhaps, induce some additional atten- 
tion to an augmentation of that valuable 
resource for creating employment — spade 
husbandry : — A field of seven acres, situated 
in the county of Surrey, in the last year, was 
prepared for barley by the spade; the labour- 
ers employed earned, in the winter, at the 
rate of ids. per week, two-pence per rod 
being given for digging : and the proprietor 
considers that it would have cost him double 
the expense if he had had it ploughed. 

Extraordinary Production . — A pine-apple 
of the black Antigua kind, which weighed 
five pounds fourteen ounces , was cut, a few 
days ago, in the pinery of Lord Palmerston, 
at Broadlands, near Romsey. 

A single grain of Talavera wheat, planted 
by Mr. Gardner, of Weston, near Bath, in 
his garden, has, this autumn, produced the 
extraordinary number of 7,445 grains, and 
the root still continues in a healthy state. 

One hundred and sixty pecks of apples 


were lately gathered from one tree, belong- 
ing to Mr. Charles Kilvington, near ThirsL 
The largest apple amongst them did not 
weigh more than two ounces and a half. 

A Plcrugh — has been invented for tilling 
rough land, called the Rid-plough. It is so 
constructed that it prevents the plough from 
getting choaked up before and behind the 
coulter, and in the point of the irons, with 
warped grasses or weeds, fresh sea-ware, 
straw-yard dung, or even a rough stubble in 
wet weather, and will go as clear through a 
field of full-grown grain as on a smooth lea, 
and nothing will stop it save stocks and 
stones. It is thus of the greatest importance 
to the farmer, when the loss of time, waste 
of strength of man and horses, and the in- 
adequate manner in which the work is per- 
formed by ordinary ploughs, are considered. 
The principal alteration is in the beam and 
coulter, and it is more easily guided and 
drawn than the common plough. 

New Spanish Plough . — The Royal Society 
of Valladolid has published a description of 
an improved plough, presented to the So- 
ciety by Don Andres Herrarie, one of its 
members. The improvement which this 
ingenious artist has given to an instrument 
of such importance to agriculture, preserves 
the same simplicity and the common uses, 
varying it only in the share, which causes 
it to work with much less fatigue to the 
cattle and the driver, moving and penetrating 
the earth every where to the same depth, 
clearing away the weeds, and cutting 
through the deepest and largest roots. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


E U ROPE. 

Scientific Expeditions , and Travellers . — It 
gives us pleasure to reflect on the advantages 
afforded by a state of peace to science at 
large, and to that confidential intercourse 
between the learned of various nations, 
which forms a striking feature of our time. 
It is true, that there exists, as there always 
will exist, a spirit of emulation and of rival- 
ship, which, while it continues honourable 
and liberal, and does not degenerate into per- 
sonalities, is equally beneficial to science and 
to industry. Perhaps there never was a pe- 
riod when so many intelligent persons, dis- 
regarding the dangers and the fatigue of tra- 
velling, were engaged in scientific excursions 
to distant countries. Our own expedition to 
the Arctic Circle is well known ; and we 
congratulate our country, together with the 
friends of those engaged in it, on the safe 
return of our hardy countrymen. Much 
may be hoped for, from the land expedition 
in the same climates : and it is understood, 
that an enterprise of the like nature has been 
patronized and fitted-out by the Russian Go- 
vernment, to traverse the north of that im- 
mense empire as far as possible, with a view 
to geographical and philosophical discoveries. 
Not to be behind their neighbours, the French 


have taken occasion to furnish the following 
statement of the scientific expeditions under- 
taken by their countrymen, principally under 
the sanction of their Government : — M. Lu- 
cas, keeper of the cabinet of mineralogy at 
the Museum of Natural History, has ter- 
minated a journey that has occupied him 
twenty-one months in Italy and Sicily. He 
has brought home more than thirty boxes of 
minerals and other valuable articles collected 
in those countries ; and he highly praises the 
reception he has met with throughout* — M. 
Lcschenault de Latour has sent from Pondi- 
cherry to the Museum of Natural History, a 
young elephant, living ; an antelope, a mar- 
cotte of the cocoa-tree, a large black squirrel, 
and a large box containing specimens of 
plants and grains. — M. Plec, a naturalist in 
the service of Government, is on his journey 
to Porto Rico. — M. Augustus L. Hilaire has 
given information of his having completed 
the hazardous and laborious expedition that 
he had undertaken in South America. — 
M. Milbert, naturalist and draughtsman in 
natural history, who had been obliged by the 
state of his health to quit the company of 
Captain Baudin, during his expedition in the 
South, is at present in North America, as 
correspondent of the Museum of Natural 
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History. In die kpace of three years he has 
sent over fifteen consignments of rare and 
interesting objects ; among them are a bison, 
several deer of uncommon species, and other 
living animals never before seen in France. 
— In compliance with the request of the prc>- 
fessors in the Royal Botanic Garden, the 
minister of the marine has nominated M. de 
Sauvigny to repair to Senegal in quality of 
botanic agriculturist. — M. Peyrard, translator 
of Archimedes, Euclid, and Apollonius, 
from the Greek, intends to visit Italy, with 
a view to examine and collate all the manu- 
scripts of the ancient geometricians that can 
be discovered in the libraries at Turin, at 
Milan ? Florence, and elsewhere. This un- 
det taking has been encouraged by the 
minister of the interior. 

We have already observed, that professor 
Rask, of Copenhagen, had been prevented by 
contentions and wars among the inhabitants 
of Mount Caucasus and the neighbouring 
countries, from studying the manners and 
the languages of those people. He had reached 
as far as Mosdok, on the Terek, where he ar- 
rived with a caravan of a hundred carriages 
from Astra can ; in which (except one Ar- 
menian merchant) he was the only Christian 
passenger. He nevertheless praises the cor- 
diality and gpod conduct of the party ; and 
it must be acknowledged that such a party 
was perfectly well calculated to put to the 
test his principle of the similarity of lan- 
guages ; for if he could make himself under- 
stood among them, his purpose might be as 
well answered as by converse with the va- 
rious and dissimilar inhabitants of Caucasus. 
The intention of the professor was to watch 
opportunities, and, if none offered, to resort 
id some English establishment and endeavour 
to obtain a passage home in some English 
vessel. 

GERMANY. 

Antiquity : Roman Eagle recovered . — It is 
well known to the studious in classical his- 
tory and antiquities, that, at the defeat of 
the Roman legions in Franconia, in the days 
of ^Augustus, one of their ensign-bearers 
( Aqwlifer ) buried the eagle that was confided 
to his charge, in a ditch, lest it should fall 
into the enemy's hands j and that afterwards, 
when the victors were compelled to resign 
thehr trophies, one of the captured eagles 
could not be procured. Time and chance 
has at length brought it to light. Count 
Francis of Erbach, who has a country seat at 
Eulbach, and who has formed a magnificent 
collection of Roman antiquities, has found 
in the vicinity of his residence, a Roman 
eagle, in a good state of preservation. It was 
discovered in a ditch, not far from some re- 
mains of a Roman entrenchment. It is of 
bronze, thirteen inches in height, and weighs 
seven pounds. It is not easy to say positively 
that this is the very eagle formerly missing, 
but the presumption is strong in its favour, 
and therefore it may now be appropriated to 
the aad Legion, or the Britannic Legion, 
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Which was stationed in the lines of Ac forest 
of Odcnwald. 

Lei p sic. — Among the novelties of Ac late 
Leipsic fair, the result of which is reported 
to have been rather satisfactory, was the 
celebration of Jewish Divine Service, in the 
German language, with a sermon and psalm- 
singing, according to the new Hamburgh 
Temple service. Two Jewish men of lciteis, 
Mr. Zang, from Berlin, and Mr. Walfsuhn, 
from Dessau, delivered moral discourses, 
which were highly applauded ; and the fine 
compositions in the Jewish psalms were sung 
with the accompaniment of an organ. This 
new Temple service has extraordinary suc- 
cess, and promises to realize the wishes of 
the venerame Dr. Freelander, at Berlin : 
“ Relief from all Talmudic restraints on re- 
ligious belief, and a return to the pure 
Mosaic worship.” 

New Globes. — A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles 
P. Khummer, has recently published a globe 
with the mountains boldly executed in re- 
lief. This method impresses the subject 
more forcibly upon the mind than the mode 
hitherto adopted, and is consequently admi- 
rably calculated for geographical instruction. 

PRANCE. 

Benevolent Society , and Caution* — From 
a Report of the SocieU Philanthropiquc of 
Paris, for the year 1810 , we learn that the 
receipts of the society were 143,807 fr. and 
the expenses were 131,7$1 fr. This Report 
contains, in addition to what information is 
usual among ourselves — as lists of sub- 
scribers, regulations, &c. — a statement of 
the medical assistance afforded, and the pro- 
ceedings of Ae dispensaries; wiA lists of 
those establishments, where situated, their 
expenses, &c. ; including also Ae consulting 
physicians and surgeons; their assistants, 
and other aids for the afflicted. — Though 
such establishments in London are usually 
distinct from all others, yet the propriety of 
annexing them to Ae general efforts of be- 
nevolence by our philanthropic societies de- 
serves consideration. 

AnoAcr article that deserves considefmtioil 
also, is the calculations on which benefit so- 
cieties, savings banks, and others, are esta- 
blished. It is well known that one of our 
most important institutions of Ae kmd was 
greatly benefited, if not saved from rum, by 
the more correct estimates Of Ae late Dr. 
Price ; while some which had not equally 
good advisers completely failed. It a pp eal* 
from a pamphlet published by M. Juvigny, 
auAor of an Essay on Life* Insurance, Aat 
errors of a like kind have been commit led in 
Paris. This writer proves that; iuppoang 
Ae rate of mortality assumed in the'syvtem 
calculated on by the Cause La Barge should 
be realized, there would not be a sidgle in- 
dividual left on the face of the earth,— but 
the end of the world would of stocnhytftkt 
place io Ae year eight hundred and ttrdvt 
from the institution of this Utarmed Cause 
de Prevoyanct. 
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French Mays. — The French jQurptU an- 
nounce the recent publication of a map of 
the world, in its two hemispheres, on a grand 
and comprehensive scale for accuracy and 
embellishments. It is of the same magni- 
tude and on the same projection as Arrow- 
smith’s, which was published in London, in 
1794; but the knowledge, Ac. obtained 
from subsequent discoveries are stated tp 
preclude all idea of comparison. The exe- 
cution of the engraving, the colours, and the 
•beauty of the paper, are asserted to be in- 
ferior, in no respect, to those of any charts 
that have appeared in any collection. 

Oriental Literature. — M. Demanne, and 
M. Gaultier, secretary adjunct in the school 
of Oriental Languages, have just made a 
discovery which will have very great influ- 
ence on the civilization of the East. At a 
late sitting of the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles-Lettres, these gentlemen presented the 
sesult of a process by means of which they 
have succeeded in imitating Oriental manu- 
scripts, so as to deceive the most experienced 
eye. They have obtained certificates, signed 
by several distinguished professors and learned 
orientalists, which can testify the importance 
of their invention to the study of languages, 
and to the progress of knowledge in the Le- 
vant They have just published a prospectus, 
in which they announce the select works 
of Saadi, the most ingenious of the Persian 
poets. 

The Black Prince . — A letter from Bor- 
deaux says, u A few days ago were disco- 
vered, amongst the ruins of the castle of 
Casteiman, in Medoc, several silver coins or 
demi-gtos of Aquitaine, which exhibit on one 
side the efHgy of the Prince of Wales, in a 
ducal attire, armed with a sword, standing 
under a Gothic canopy ; and on the reverse, 
two JUwrs de lys, and two leopards, sym- 
metrically separated by a full cross, marked 
with six points, indicative of the value of 
the coin. Bound the portrait of the Prince 
is the legend — Ed. Po. gns. Reg. Agl. B. 
(Eduardos primogenitus regis Anglice , B.J ; 
and on the reverse — Acit. Pmcps ( Aquitanim 
PruiqepiJ 

A collection of Rare Animals has lately 
been landed at Marseilles, for the Menagerie 
at Paris. Among them ate four crocodiles 
from three to four feet long, an ostrich of 
Galam* and a beautiful marine tiger (Ugre 
jnarinJ , the only one in Europe. 

ITALY. 

Italian Dialects.— At the present moment, 
when the subject possesses extraordinary 
public interest, we copy from the Oxford 
Herald the following specimens of the three 
principal Italian dialects ; those spoken at 
.Genoa, at Milan, and at Venice. They differ 
from the real Italian (spoken by the well- 
educated) so much, that they might be re- 
garded as very different languages. The 
specimens consist of the Lord's Prayer, ex- 
tracted from that learned work of Adelung, 
of which aa account was given m a late 
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number of “ The Literary Gaectte." The 
proper Italian is as follows : — 

“ Padre nostro, che sei ne* cicli, sia san- 
tifleato il tuo nome ; il tuo regno venga ; hi 
tua volunta sia fatta in terra, come in ctelo<; 
dacci oggi il nostro. pane quotidiaao; e ri- 
mettici i nostri riebiti, come noi ancora li 
rimettiamo a' nostri debitori ; e non c'm- 
durre in tentazione ; nia libcraci dal malc^— •- 
Amen.” 

Genoa , — “ Poe nostro, che sei nei xe, a 
vostro norafc sqja santificao ; vegna u vostro 
regno ; si faza u vostra voente, come in xe, 
cosi in terra; u pane nostro quotidians 
deeme anche ; e perdone a nui i nostri debiti, 
come nui perdonemo i nostri debitui ; c no 
ci lascie cade ne tentaziuin ; ma liberated 
da ma. — Amen.” 

Milan. — 44 Padri net, che sei nC cieli, cas 
sia santificau tuo nom; cas viegna il tut 
reg ; cas faghiasi la tua volonta, com m 
ciel, cosi in terra ; pagn nes di ogni di dentl 
ink) ; e rimed a qoi i nes debet, come noi a 
nes debitor faghium ; e lion ec lase casern 
mighia in tentazion ; ma liberen dal male. — 
Amen/' 

Venice. — 44 Pare nostro, che si nel zielcs, 
sia santifica el nome tuo; vegna el regao 
tuo ; sia fatta la volunta tua, siccome in ziclo, 
cosi in terra; el pane nostro quoddiano dene 
ozi ; e rimetti a nu i nostri debit), siccome 
nu li rimettemo ae nostri debitori ; e non ne 
induci in tentazione ; ma liberene dal male. 
—Amen.” 

The language of Como and Bergamo is 
notorious as being the worst Patois in all 
Italy. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Economical Charity , in humble Itfe.— Let 
not any individual say, 44 I am of np use in 
the world ; I have no power to do any good.’* 
Says one of our poets — 

Circfa* are praised, not that abound 
In greatness ; — but th» exactly round ; 

8uch praise they merit, who excel 
Not in high state, but doing well. 

At Hoffivyl, m Switzerland, lives a poor 
woman, who has devoted herself to the edu- 
cation and support of desutute orphan chil- 
dren, depending on the charity of ihe com- 
passionate, which is her only resource. She 
maintains' eight ; five boys End thrc$ girls. 
The whole ebst of her establishment, iiu 
eluding herself, is less than t fatty franca 
(say five-and-twenty shillings) per month s 
of which her lodging costs four francs. The 
daily expense, therefore, for each individual, 
is scarcely three-halfpence per day ; yet the 
children are in good health, remarkably 
lively, fresh-coloured, and well-behaved. 
They are comfortably clad, and very obe- 
dient. She makes the elder teach the 
younger ; and, no doubt, she makes them 
serve thertselves and the younger, also ; 
which of necessity imposes a habit of dili- 
gence. The name of this exemplary per* 
sonttge is, the widow Rumph ; she is seventy 
years of age : she has been the mother of 
4 S 
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fifteen children, and has been foster-mother 
to thirty-two others. — The subject has drawn 
attention by reason of the possibilities it dis- 
closes. Whether it might furnish a hint to 
parishes— whether it might be moulded into 
form, to answer the purposes intended by 
Mr. Owen’s celebrated plans ; or — whether it 
be in anywise practicable in this country, 
we must leave to the decision of the better 
informed. This, however, we may observe, 
in passing, that we have known various per- 
sons from some of our inland counties, 
whose means of support were almost equally 
contracted ; yet, whose health and appear- 
ance were far enough from indicating misery. 
How closely the penurious disposition of 
some miserably -wealthy individuals have in- 
duced them to approach (perhaps to surpass) 
the humble fare and close economy of the 
laudable widow Rumph, is well known to 
the readers of private anecdotes — of which 
late years have furnished, at least, a due and 
ample proportion, not confined to the lowest 
classes. 

RUSSIA. 

Accommodations to Travellers . — In the 
course of last winter the Russian Govern- 
ment established, for the benefit of travel- 
lers, along the Gulf of Finland, and from 
St. Petersburgh to Cronstadt, guard-houses, 
placed about two miles from each other. 
They are well supplied with fuel, and afford 
a secure asylum to strangers who may wish 
for a safe and commodious refuge from the 
storm of a winter’s night. On the top of 
them is placed a light, with reflectors, by 
which they are distinguished at a great 
distance ; and in times of heavy mists or 
fogs, a bell is rung, in order to guide pas- 
sengers, who otherwise might wander away 
and lose themselves. To serve as direction- 
posts in snowy weather, great beams are 
raised, with signals on them, at proper dis- 
tances, on each side of the road ; and at the 
half-way is established an inn, well supplied 
with provisions, and with whatever is neces- 
sary for refreshing and re-invigorating the 
traveller, exposed to the inclemencies of a 
climate so rude, and without such assistance 
to wilds so inhospitable. 

SOUTH SEA. 

Geographical Difficulties : want of a good 
name . — Certainly the notion of a fifth quarter 
to the globe is repugnant to the grammar of 
language, and the import of words ; yet 90 it 
is, that late discoveries in geography have 
imposed a necessity on the learned of giving 
name to a division which properly belongs 
to neither of the four acknowledged quarters. 


As it consists much of islands, some among 
us have proposed to call it Polynesia — Many- 
isles ; others have preferred Austrasia ; but 
neither has proved satisfactory. Continental 
writers have lately endeavoured to fix on it 
the name of Oceardca : but though it must 
be confessed that the ocean occupies a great 
portion of it, yet the same may be said of 
the other parts of the globe ; and therefore 
this term, which is, and ought to be, com- 
mon to all, cannot specifically distinguish 
any one. In strict propriety, perhaps, the 
appellations New- Holland, New South Wales, 
&c. are liable to equal exception ; for, what 
have those islands in the South, in common 
with the Holland and the South Wales of the 
North ? What can be done under circum- 
stances so distressing ? Why not assemble 
a congress of geographers, invested with full 
powers to nominate and denominate — to 
correct, change, alter, and substitute — to 
issue edicts, and to enforce obedience ; any 
thing to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing ? 

AMERICA. 

Torpedoes . — A vessel has recently been 
fitted at New Bedford, bound on a whaling 
voyage, with an apparatus on board for the 
purpose of blowing them up. Torpedoes, 
of an arrow form, are thrown from a gun on 
board the vessel, which are calculated to 
sink into the body of the whale, and there 
explode . — ( Boston Patriot J 

New Colony of Jews . — A Jewish merchant 
of New York, named Mordecai Noah, has 
demanded permission of the Government of 
the United States, to become the purchaser 
of an island on the Niagara, between the 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, not far from the 
English territory, and containing about 1000 
acres on its surface. The Member of Con- 
gress who acted as Reporter of the Com- 
mission charged to examine this demesne, 
pointed out to the Chamber, in very lively 
colours, the persecutions to which the Jews 
are still exposed in many parts of Europe, 
and suggested that the professed principles 
of the United States perfectly coincided with 
the views of Mr. Noah, in seeking to make 
this purchase ; it being bis object to offer an 
asylum, under the protection of the liberal 
and tolerant laws of the United States, to a 
class of men who sought in vain for a coun- 
try on the soil of the old world. In short, it 
is the intention of this opulent Jew to found 
a colony of his countrymen in this island ; 
and his proposition has been sanctioned by 
the American Legislature* 


USEFUL AftTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Water-proof Cloth . — The newspapers men- 
tion that a mechanic of Malmesbury has in- 
vented a method of weaving cloth of so close 
a fabric, that it resists the penetration of wet 
TTke skin. 


Ton.— Mr. Sheldan, of Springfield in North 
America, affirms, he has discovered that 
the bark of the sweet chcsnut tree (Fagus 
Castanea) contains twice as much of the 
substance used in tanning as oak back, and 
almost as much dyeing matter as Gam peachy 
wood. „ — 

• 
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Preservation of Eggs. — The Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal recommends the fol- 
lowing method for the preservation of eggs, 
either for zoological or economical purposes: 
— Varnish them with gum arabic, and then 
imbed them in pounded charcoal. The gum 
arabic is preferable to varnish, because it is 
readily removed by washing in water; and 
the charcoal is essential for maintaining an 
uniformity of temperature round the eggs, in 
transporting them through different climates. 

Luminous Direction Post. — H. Harvey, of 
Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, states, through the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, that he has pre- 
pared a model for direction-posts, with paint- 
ed letters, giving light in such a manner as 
to be legible in the night-time, and retaining 
that property for several years. This is cer- 
tainly a humane and useful invention ; and 
it is to be regretted in this respect, that the 
immense aggregate of human inconveniency, 
disappointment, and suffering, occasioned by 
the neglect of the most simple expedients, is 
suffered to exist in a country like England. 
If we could take into one view all the evils 
of a single year from the want of direction- 
posts generally, and of the common precau- 
tion of having the names of places on the 
road inscribed conspicuously upon some of 
the houses, it would lead, we think, to the 
universal adoption of both practices, and con- 
duce more materially than may at first be 
supposed to the public comfort and benefit. 

New Method of making Single Micro- 
scopes. — Various methods have at different 
times been described, by means of which 
persons of ordinary ingenuity may construct 
for themselves single microscopes of a very 
high magnifying power, and possessing a very 
considerable degree of distinctness. 

The most common method is to take up 
with a point of a wetted wire several small 
fragments of crown glass, and to hold them 
in the flame of a candle till they fall down in 
the form of a small globule. Another me- 
thod consists in drawing out a thin strip of 
glass into threads, and holding the extremi- 
ties of the threads in the flame of a candle, 
till round globules are formed upon them. 
These globules being carefully detached, are 
placed between two plates of lead, copper, or 
brass, the fractured part being carefully kept 
out of the field of view. The method re- 
commended by Mr. Stephen Gray, of making 
microscopes of drops of water, can be consi- 
dered in no other light than as an amusing 
experiment ; and the single microscopes 
made by drops of transparent varnish, upon 
one or both sides of a plate of glass, as pro- 
posed and tried by Dr. Brewster, though they 
give excellent images, are still deficient both 
in portability and durability. 

The detect of the glass globules formed by 
the ordinary methods is, ilia: we cannot in- 
crease their diameter beyond a very small 
size*; that itis difficult to give them a perfect 
figure ; and that there is considerable trouble 
in fixing them in the brass or copper after 
they are made. 


The following method, recently proposed 
and executed by Mr. Sivrigbt, is free from 
the greater part of these defects, and we 
have no doubt will be considered as a va- 
luable acquisition by those who either can- 
not afford to purchase expensive microscopes, 
dr who are at such a distance from an opti- 
cian that they cannot be supplied in any 
other way. 

Take a piece of platinum leaf, about the 
thickness of tinfoil, and make two or three 
circular holes in it, from one-twentieth to 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and at the 
distance of about half an inch from each 
other. In the holes put pieces of glass, 
which will stick in them without falling 
through, and which are thick enough to fill 
the apertures. When the glass is melted at 
the flame of a candle with the blow-pipe, it 
forms a lens which adheres strongly to the 
metal, and the lens is therefore formed and 
set at the same time. The pieces of glass 
used for this purpose should have no mark 
of a diamond or file upon them, as the mark 
always remains, however strongly they are 
heated with the blow-pipe. 

The lenses which were made larger than 
one-tenth of an inch, were not so good as the 
rest, and the best were even of a smaller size 
than one-tenth. As the lenses thus formed 
sometimes contain air-bubbles, the best way 
is to make several, and select those which 
are freest from faults. An eye or loop, 
made by bending the extremity of a plati- 
num wire, may be used instead of the plati- 
num leaf. 

The reason for using platinum is, that the 
glass is more easily and more perfectly melted 
in this than in other metals, which may 
perhaps arise from its being a bad conductor 
of heat, and from its preserving its bright- 
ness. As platinum does not oxidate, the 
glass adheres better to the edges of the hole, 
and it may be used very thin, as it does not 
melt with the heat necessary for the com- 
plete fusion of the glass. 

Mr. Sivright has likewise succeeded in 
forming what, in so far as we know, was 
never attempted, plano-convex lenses by 
means of fusion. In order to do this, he took 
a plate of topaz, with a perfectly flat and po- 
lished natural surface, which is easily obtained 
by fracture ; and having laid a fragment of 
glass upon it, he exposed the whole to an in- 
tense hqfit. The upper aurface of the glass 
assumed a spherical surface in virtue of the 
mutual attraction of its parts, and the lower 
surface became perfectly flat and highly po- 
lished, from its contact with the smooth 
plate of topaz. 

NEW PATENTS. 

John Lewis, clothier , William Lewis, 
dyer , and William Davis, engineer , all 
of Brinscomb , in the county of Gloucester ; 
for certain Improvements on Shearing Ma- 
chines, for shearing or cropping fVooltcn 
and other Cloths , thzt may require such 
process ; the seme being further Improve* 
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ments on a Patent (dated W July, 1815) 
obtained by John Lew is, / or an improved 
Shearing Machine. Jan. 15, 1818. 

The present machine is the fust and only 
instance of the application of a rotatory cut- 
tCT to shear doth crosswise from list to list. 
Its advantages are now so well known m 
the trade, as to render any further remarks 
unnecessary. 

Anthony Radford Strutt, </ Mackcney, 
in the county Derby , cotton spinner ; 
for Improvements in the Construction of 
Loc/cs and Latches. October 18, 1819. 
This invention is described in manner foU 
lowing : that is to say : First, in a number 
of levers which are acted upon by the key 
near the centre, and have their notches 
(which allow the bolt to be shot when they 
all correspond) at the circumference ; and 
these plates or levers may either be made to 
return to their places by a spring, or fall by 
their own weight when that is sufficient. By 
this, a small movement of the key produces a 
Urge one of the circumference ; great space 
is obtained for the false notches, and room 
for several working notches to be brought 
into action by different keys when requisite, 
which keys are not at all like one another. 
This allows of key, sub-master key, and 
d-master.key. Second, in securing the 
upon the door, or in fastening the lid to 
the lock, so that it cannot either be taken off 
the door, or taken in pieces to inspect the in- 
lerior, without the assistance of the master 
key. A decided difference between this lock 
and those in use is, that in the lock now in 
use the key passes the wards, or puts them 
into the proper position, and also moves the 
bolt. In this lock the key has only to put 
the levers into the right position, and the 
bolt is moved by the hand. 


PATENTS LATEtY GRANTED. 

Robert Frith, of Salford, Lancashire* 
dyer; for improvements in the method of 
dyeing and printing various colours, so as to 
fix or make the same permanent or fast, on 
cottons, linens, silks, mohair, worsted, and 
woollens, straw, chip, and Leghorn. Octo- 
ber 9 , 1820. 

William Harvey, of Belper, Derby- 
shire, rope maker ; for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of ropes and belts by 
machinery, and also improvements in the 
said machinery. October 12, 1820. 

Richard Witty, of Sculcoates, York- 
shire, engineer; for certain improvements in 
pumps, of various constructions, for raising 
and conveying water and other liquids ; and 
also methods of applying a certain principle, 
or principles, to ships pumps, and for other 
useful purposes. October 10, 1820 . 

William Acraman, the younger, and 
Daniel Wadk AckamaK, both of Bristol, 
iron manufacturers; for certain improver 
ments in the processes of forming the mate- 
rials for the manufacturing chains and chain- 
cables. October 10, 1820. 

James Richard Gilmoub, of King- 
street, Southwark, and John Bold, of Mill- 
pond-bridge, both in Surrey, printers; for 
certain improvements on printing presses. 
October 20, 1820. 

Thomas Prest, of Chigwell, Essex, 
watch and time-piece maker; for a new and 
additional movement applied to a watch, to 
enable it to be wound up by the pendant 
knob, without any detached key or winder. 
October 20, 1820. 

Joseph Main, of Bagnio-conn, Newgate- 
street, London, Esq. ; for certain improver 
ments on wheeled carriages. October 20 , 
1820'. 


MONTHLY 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on Mildew, and the Cultivation 
of Wheat, including Hints on the Use of 
Lime, Chalk, Marl, Clay, Gypsum, &c. By 
Francis Blaikie, Steward and Agent to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. is. Od. 

A Description of a New Agricultural Im- 

f lement, which, by the power of one 
lorse, performs a Variety of Operations in 
Cultivation, at the rate of Three Acres per 
Day. By Major-General Alexander Beat- 
son. In 8 vo. 

bibliography and typography. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publishers ; containing the 
Books published in London, and those al- 
tered in Size and Price, since the London Ca- 
talogue 1818 , or from October 1818 to Oc- 
tober 1820 . Bent. 

An Historical Essay on the Origin of 
Printing, translated from the French of M. 
De La Serna, Santander. Crown 8 vo. Os. 
sewed, royal, gvo. 12*. sewed. 


REGISTER. 

A Memoir on the Origin of Printing, in a 
Letter addressed to John Tophara, Esq. 
F.R. and A.S.S. By Ralph Willett, Esq. 
F.R. and A.S.S. Crown 8 vo. Os. sewed, 
royal 8 vo. 12 s. sewed. 

An Essay on the Origin and Pr og res s of 
Stereotype Printing. By Thomas Hodgson. 
Crown 8 vo. 10 s. 6 ‘d. sewed, royal 8 vo. 18 s. 
sewed. 

Biographical Memoirs of William Ged; 
including a particular Account of his Pro- 
gress in the Art of Block Printing. Crown 
8 vo. 4 s. sewed, royal 8 vo. 8 s. sewed. 

W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of Books; 
comprising handsome Reprints of the Works 
of the most eminent Divines and others; 
and also the latest and most approved Publi- 
cations in every branch of Literature. Gratis. 
biography. 

Memoirs of the Life* Writing, and Reli- 
gious Connexions of John Owen, D.D. Vice- o 
Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean Of Out* .? 
Church, during the Commonwealth $ codHnj 
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prising also Notices of the leading Events of 
bis times, of the State of Religion and Re- 
ligious Parties, &c. By the Rev. William 
Qrme, of Perth. 

CHILDREN* S BOOKS. 

Something New, from Aunt Mary. By 
Mary Hughes, Author of Ornaments Disco- 
vered, &c. With six plates. 2s. half-bound. 

Flowers of Instruction ; or, Familiar Sub- 
jects in Verse. By Mary Elliott, late Belson. 
With four copper-plates, is. 

The Boy's School ; or Traits of Character 
in Early Life. By Miss Sandham. Ss. bds. 

More Minor Morals ; or, an Introduction 
to the Winter Family, with Aunt Eleanor's 
Stories interspersed. 5s. Od. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into En- 
glish Prose, as literally as the different Idioms 
of the Greek and English Languages will 
allow, with Explanatory Notes. By a Gra- 
duate of the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 
8 vo. lL 4s. 

COMMERCE. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchanges, Monies, 
&c. &c. intended as an Assistant to the 
Counting-house. i2mo. 4s. half-bound. 

A Collection of the Treaties and Conven- 
tions at present subsisting between Great 
Britain and Foreign Powers ; compiled from 
authentic Documents. By Lewis Hertslet, 
Esq. Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Fo- 
reign Office. 2 vols. 8VO. ll. 48. 

EDUCATION. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P, 
on certain Clauses in the Education Bill, 
now before Parliament. By S. Butler, DJ). 
F.A.S. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Is. Od. 

Soirees Litteraires ; or, a Few Hints upon 
the French Language. 3s. 

The Cambridge Problems, from 1801 to 
18*20 inclusive, los. Od. 

PINE ART8. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of 
the “ Author of Waverley,” in twelve Prints, 
with Vignette Title. Engraved by Heath, 
Warren, Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Li- 
zara, Sec. from Original Designs by William 
Allan.. In lamo. ll. 4s. — 8vo. ll. 11s. Od. 
Proofs, on India paper, imperial 4to. 2l. las. 
Od. Ditto, before the Letters, Colombier 4 to. 
si. 3s. 

Costume qf Persia. Drawn from Nature 
by A. Orlowski, and engraved on Stone. Part 
I. Six plates, folio. 18s. 

Views in Ceylon ; a Series of Six Engrav- 
ings, 32 by 1* inches, highly finished in 
colouss, illustrative of Kandyan Scenery, 
Costumes, Sec. Price to subscribers, 5l. 5s.. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ah Historical and ’ Geographical Memoir 
of the' North American Continent, its Na- 
tions ■, tad Tribes. By the Rev. James Bent- 
ley Gordon. 4to. ah boards. • 


The Tonr of Africa.' Selected and ’ar- 
ranged by Catherine Hutton. Vol. ll. 8vo. 
12s. With a Map. 

history. 

A Literal Translation of the Saxon Chroni- 
cle. Norwich, 181 9 . 

If cnriocity alone were the impulse to literary 
pursuits, it would still be matter of surprise that so 
little attention has hitherto been paid to the criti- 
cal study, or even to a cursory knowledge of the 
Saxon language, on which so much of a real ac- 
quaintance with our own language depends, not 
only in verbal derivation, but in many points of 
grammatical construction. 

Already, however, one lady. Miss EUtob, has 
distinguished herself by her Saxon studies; and we 
now hail a second fair adventurer in the same 
walk of good old English literature, who has pre- 
sented her friends with a very accurate, and even 
elegant, version of that curious Chronicle which 
forms the basis of English history. We say Asp 
friend*," because it is literally so; -she work, al- 
though at first we believe intended for general pub- 
lication, has now come out in a private form, and 
not on sale ; a change in its destination arising front 
the announcement of a similar translation on a 
more elaborate scale. We regret, however, that 
the change lias taken place ; as the work before us 
would be a most valuable addition to the general 
stock of every-day ttudy ; and would prove both 
amusing and instructive not only to juvenile, but 
to more mature investigators of British annrfls. ‘ 

A most valuable adjunct to this work consists of 
an index, paginal, and also chronological ; which, in 
most cases of inquiry, will render a second refer- 
ence to the text unnecessary. It is an example 
which merits imitation. 

A Narrative of Proceedings of Venezue- 
la, in South America, in 18 19 and 1820 ; 
with the Character of the Republican Go- 
vernment, a Description of Caraccas; the 
Force of General Morillo, the State of the 
Royalists, &c. By George Laval Chesterton, 
late Captain and Judge Advocate of the Bri- 
tish Legion raised for the Venezuelan ser- 
vice. 8vo. 7s. Od. 

The Fourth Volume of a History of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. John Lingard : containing 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
4 to. ll. 15 s. boards. 

medicine and surgery. 

Illustratioos of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trephine, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lithotomy. By Charles Bell. 
This work will consist of Five Parts in largp 
quarto, each containing Four Plates, with Let- 
ter-press. 15s. plain, or 21 s. coloured impres- 
sions. The First Part contains Illustrations 
of the Operation of the Trephine. 

Numerous Cases illustrative of the Effica- 
cy of Prussic Acid in Affections of tfic Sto- 
mach. By John Elliotson, M.D. 5s. Od. , 

miscellaneous. 

A Reply to an Unsentimental sort of a 
Critic, the Reviewer of Spence's Anecdotes 
in the Quarterly Review for October 1 820 5 
otherwise to the Longinus of In-door Nature. 
By one of the family of the Bowleses. 1 s. da. 
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A Treatise on the Art of making Wine 
from Native Fruits; exhibiting the Chemical 
Principles upon which the Art of Wine- 
imking depends ; the Fruits best adapted for 
Home-made Wines, and the Method of 
preparing them. By Frederick Accum. 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing, exhibit- 
ing the London Practice of Brewing Porter, 
Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, and various 
other kinds of Malt Liquors. By Frederick 
Accum. 

These treatises are calculated to become emi- 
nently beneficial to society, by divesting some of 
the most useful arts of all mystery, and explaining 
the principles on which their successful practice 
depends, in a scientific, precise, and yet familiar 
manner. Mr. Accum’s reputation is firmly es- 
tablished by his former works, particularly that ou 
adulterations of provisions, and it will certainly 
derive additional solidity from the present publica- 
tion. 

* A History of New York, from the begin- 
ning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty. By Died rich Knickerbocker, Au- 
thor of the Sketch Book. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
cbology, describing the Orders, Genera, and 
Species of Shells, See. &c. By Charles Wood- 
arch. 8vo. 7*. plain; i as. coloured. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

Eleanor, or the Spectre of St. Michael's ; 
a romantic tale. By Miss C. D. Haynes. 
5 vol. i2mo. ll. 7s* <5d. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, a tale. By the 
Author of “ Bertram, a tragedy .** 4 vol. 
l2mo. ll. 8s. 

Traits and Trials, 2 vol. 14 s. boards. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A Syriac Grammar, principally adapted to 
the New Testament, in that language. By 
Thomas Yeates, Author of Indian Church 
History, &c. &c. pp. 120, evo. 

The grammatical rules in this work are per- 
spicuously arranged, and the examples are given 
in Syriac and Roman characters ; an hrrportant ad- 
vantage. Some letters in the modern SyriAn,whid* 
passed between the author and the Syrian Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem during his late visit to London, 
are inserted atnong the exercises. 


We have long since bad the pleasure of congra- 
tulating our readers on Mr. Irving’s original and 
elegant vein of humour, to which we are again in- 
debted for a singular work replete with sprightly 
and entertaining remarks, philosophical views of 
human nature, and masterly sketches of character. 

Augustus ; or, the Ambitious Srudent. 
Being a brief Attempt to illustrate some of 
the various Effects of Literature upon the 
Mind when deeply studied. 8vo. 9*. boards. 

Proposed Rules and Regulations for the 
Exercise and Manoeuvres of the Lance ; 
compiled from the Polish System, instituted 
by Prince Joseph Poniatowski, aud adapted 
to the British Cavalry. To which is affixed, 
an historical Account of Banners and Orders 
of Chivalry ; and the Origin of Gonfanons, 
or Gonfalons, chivalric Banners, and Lances. 
By Lieut. -Col. Raymond Hervey Dc Mont- 
morency, H. P. York Hussars, late Lieut.- 
Col. and Major in his Majesty’s 6©th Lancers. 
With 21 plates, 4to. ll. is. boards. 

One Hundred and Twenty-six Sepulchral 
Mottos ; with a Collection of Scriptural 
Texts, and Five Versions intended to illus- 
trate the Poetic Style of the Prophetic wri- 
ters. 4S. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821; to which is 
prefixed an Introduction, containing the 
Elements of British Ornithology. 

Letters written for the Post, and not for 
the Press. Post evo. 12s. boards. 

MUSIC. 

The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, and other cele- 
brated Composers, adapted to the words of 
, popular psalms and hymns, for one or .two 
Voices ; with an Accompaniment and occa- 
sional Symphonies for the Piano-forte, Organ, 
or Harp. By an Eminent Professor. In one 
volume, 4 to. ll. lis. 6d. neatly bound. 


POETRY. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem. To 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles. 
By Thomas Dale, of Bcne’t College, Cam- 
bridge ; Author of “ The Widcw ot the City 
of Nain.” 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Day in Autumn, a poem. By Bernard 
Barton. Small 4to. pp. 81, 2s. ad. 

This amiable and philanthropic bard is one of 
the Society of Friends, and the author of some ; d- 
m arable poems published about a year ago. The 
effUsion now before us evinces a lively sense of the 
beauties of creation and of the divine love which 
they attest, as well as a vigorous and refined imagi- 
nation. The following extract will be read with 
pleasure : 

And inexhaustible the beauties are 

Of this fair universe. — The boundless main ; 

Heaven’s out-stretch’d cope, begemm’d with 
many a star ; 

And earth’s rich loveliness, — the ample plain. 

And stream which marks it like a silver vein ; 
Mountain, and forest, lake, and water-fen t 

Can minstrel e’er want subject for his strain. 
While such display their charms so prodigal ? 
Or how, while singing them, forget who form’d 
them all t 

0 Poesy ! thou dear delightful art ! 

Of sciences — by far the most sublime; 

Who, acting rightly thy immortal pah. 

Art virtue’s handmaid, censor stern of crime. 

Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 

The nurse of feeling ; the interpreter 

Of purest passion : — who, in manhood’s prime. 
In age, or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart’s most secret thoughts. 

The Legend of St. Loy, and other Poems. 
By John Abraham Heraud, evo. with a 
frontispiece, lbs. Cd/ boards. . 

The Cheltenham. Mail Bag; or Letters 
from Gloucestershire. Edited by • Peter 
‘Quince the Younger/ Foolscap «vo. 

This is, for the most part, an imttMfbu Of ( the 
Fudge Family, aad the Twopenny Post-bag, of 
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Moore, with tome portion of their ability and tome 
portion also of that unwarrantable freedom with 
private character which they assisted to bring into 
fashion. It is calculated, we presume, for the 
meridian of Cheltenham, as many of the individu- 
als whom it designates are little known in London, 
and, therefore, are art unable to relish all the 
poignancy of its satire. The reader who is not so 
fortunate as to eqjoy a personal knowledge of 
that celebrated place of resort, will be tempted, as 
he vainly endeavours to penetrate the fascinating 
mystery of initials and dashes, to exclaim with 
Hotspur — “A plague upon them, they are in 
Gloucestershire.” There are traces of a power 
which inay accomplish better things in the work, 
and to these we heartily wish the author would 
direct it, instead of seeking tefeed a morbid appetite 
for scandalous personalities, which the brightest 
talent cannot redeem. 

Poems by one of the Authors of “ Poems 
for Youth, by a Family Circle.” Foolscap 
8vo. 

These poems evince a correct and exalted moral 
feeling, and singular purity of taste. If the author 
does not equal the high models be has chosen, he 
never condescends to seek effect by the use of 
gaudy epithets or by a sickly affectation of senti- 
ment. Some of the sonnets are very intense in 
feeling, and beautiful in expression. The work may 
be safely recommended as a suitable present to the 
young. 

Fancy ’9 Wreath ; a Collection of Poems. 
By J. L. Stevens. Foolscap 8vo. Plymouth. 

We have been much gratified by this little work 
as an instance of provincial talent. There is an 
airiness about its metres, and an elegance in its dic- 
tion, which promise well. But before the author 
publishes again, we recommend him to acquire 
habits of patient thought, which may enable him 
to produce something of a more intense and solid 
character than these pleasing effusions. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind; being 
an answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay on that 
subject. By William Godwin. 8vo. J 8s. , 

Mr. Malthus in his work on population has ex- 
cited the horror and instinctive disgust of many 
persons, who, though incompetent to refute bis 
arguments, had too much humanity to accede to 
bis doctrines. Mr. Godwin appears on the present 
occasion to greater advantage than in any of his 
former philosophical productions. The system he 
attacks has had its day ; but its misrepresentations, 
its sophistry, and its inhumanity are now detected 
and exposed, and it will probably be soon forgot- 
ten. We shall take an early opportunity of offer- 
ing some remarks on this work and the subject to 
which it relates. 

The Loyalist, or Anti-Radical ; consisting 
of three departments — Satirical, Miscella- 
neous, and Historical. Published weekly. 

The Oppositionist, or Refiectiqps on the 
Present State of Parties. 2s. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Wilson. By J. 
Webster Wedderbarne, Esq. 

The King’s Case stated. By the same. 
3s* 0d. 

Remarks on her Majesty’s Defence. By 
atfhe same. 

k> t s 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at the Visitation of that 
Diocese in July and August, 1820. By 
George Henry Law, D. D. F. R. and A. S. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Tea-table Chat, or Religious Allegories. 
By Robert Burnside, A. M. 1 vol. i2mo. 

Observations upon the circulation of Sun- 
day Newspapers. . 3s. 6d. 

The Means of Doing Good, is. 3d. 

Tbit book treat* of the following subject*— Mo- 
tive* to benevolence; conduct, political liberty, 
happiness, the poor, and of educating them; ap- 
prentices, saving-banks, benefit societies, manu- 
facturing system, employment for females, prisons, 
houses of recovery, society of friends, public chari- 
ties, cheap food. 

THEOLOGY. 

' An affectionate Address to those Dissent- 
ers from the Communion of the Church of 
England who agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. By Samuel Wix, 
A. M. F. R. and A. S. Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, London. 6d. 

Vol. II. of a uniform Edition of the Whole 
Works of the Rt. Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Down. Dedicated to the 
Bishop of Oxford, and preceded by a Life 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination 
of his Writings. By the Rev. R. Heber, 
A. M. 

TRIALS. 

Trial of Christopher Delano, and others, 
the Crew of the Brie William, of Liverpool, 
for Piracy; from Notes taken in Court. 
i8mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the 
United States of America,- in theyears 1817, 
1818, and 181 9 . By William Tell Harris. 
In a Series of Letters to Friends in England. 
8vo. pp. 74. 

These letters contain much useful information ; 
and if consulted by those who meditate emigration, 
will perhaps save some of them from the disap- 
pointments occasioned by too sanguine expecta- 
tions; while the rational and moderate will find 
them by no means discouraging. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other pans of 
France in 1818, &c. By Mrs. Charles 
Stothard. 4to. pp. 322. 

The parts of France visited by this lady are less 
frequently touched upon in the books of our 
tourists than most other districts of that country. 
The British origin of the inhabitants of Bretagne, 
their language, which even now differs but little 
from the Welsh, and their semi-barbarous man- 
ners, give them some claim on our curiosity and 
compassion. Mrs. Stothard’s letters present a 
lively picture of this degraded race, and evince 
acute observation, good sense, and philanthropy. 
Hie volume is embellished with fine specimens of 
.architecture, costume, Ac. by Mr. Charles Stoi- 
hard, and is, on the whole, a very entertaining 
work. 
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The Her. T. D. Fosbrooke, M.A/F.R.S. 
author of British Monaohism, k c., intends 
U» deliver in the Metropolis, during the wifi- 
atr/TWo Courses of Archaeological Lectures , 
twelve in eich course. 

, „ A new .Volume of Poems, by John 
Ql^rr, the Northamptonshire Peasant, is in 
the press, and is expected to appear about 
Christmas. 

A Prospectus has been circulated of a New 
Periodical Religious Magazine, conducted 
by members of The United Secession Church 
Of Scotland, emitted the Christian Recorder, 
and British and Foreign Religious Intelli- 
gencer ; the first number will appear in 
January. 

The First Part of'Mr. David Booth’s 
Analytical Dictionary M tjie ’ English Lan- 
guage, is now in the press. The same. Gen- 
tleman is also preparing for publication, a 
work to be entitled The Morality of Human 
Nature, compared with that, of Religious 
Systems and with the Doctrines of Modern 
Philosophers. 

. The General History of. the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of England, from 
the first Record of the Name to the Accession 
Of George the First' to the Throne of Great 
Britain, printing under the immediate 
Patronage of His Majesty, will be ready 
early ih December, in 6ne volume 4 to. 

Mr. Acre rm Ann has issued Proposals for 
publishing in Six Monthly Part?, An Histo- 
rical and Picturesque Tour of the Seihe, from 
Paris to theSeA: illustrated by Twenty-four 
highly finished and colohrea Engravings, 
from Drawings made for fhe purpose by 
Messrs. P.u ei* and Genoa el. /It will be 
printed in the same size and style as his other 
Illustrated Works, and the First Part will 
appear on the first of January, laai. 

The same Publisher is al so preparing $ 
Description of the Manners, Customs, &c.j 
of i the People qf Dalmatia, Illyria , and the 
Adjacent Countries, in Two pocket Volumes. 
Embellished with 3 2 coloured plates. Thi? 
Work will form the Commencement of a 
ip tended to embrace all the Nations of 
the Globe, and to be denominated 77* 
World in Miniature, 

Dr. Paris will shortly publish a Tabulae 
View of Medicina| Combination, Illustrating 
its objects and effects, on one large sheet- 
coloured so as to indicate the operation of 
$ach ingredient in a. Compound {formula, 
upon the principle established in his Phar- 
macologic &c» 

In the Ties?, Observations, shewing the 
National and Domestic Evils .resulting from 
too. low a Rate of Wages, with Hints re* 
Meeting the means likely to render the 
Working Classes better satisfied, 'more loyal, 
contented, and happy ; to which is annexed 
a Copy of the Act of Parliament upon this 
Subject, passed July 24th, 1850, and the 


Speeches of .the Members of the House of 
Commons thereon. 

. Mr. Robins, whose local knowledge qf 
the cosntiy and of the transactions tendered 
him pocutiarly competent to the ta^,. has 
written the History of the.Ute Revolution im 
Mexico, including a Narrative- of the Expe- 
dition of General Xavier Mina, with some 
Observations on the practicability of Opening 
a commetce between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, and on the future j importance of 
such commerce to tfie civilized woridT Thfs 
interesting woik will be published 'in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish (if g 
sufficient subscription can be procumd») an 
Account of the Discovery of a New Conti- 
nent called- New South Shetland; wijh a 
Description of the Manners ana Customs 
its Inhabitants, illustrated , by munerpus 
Engravings, from Drawings madp on the 
Spot, by Captain J. Rogers- 4 ##" 

' Mis- Wi a liamz,. author of the Summary 
Method of Reading, and other useful works 
upon Education, 1 ’ will- publish at Christmas, 
Conversations ' on English Qfg l ftf lff r , -in a 
Series of Faihff fat * Dialogue between a 
Mother and her Daughter. 

Shortly will tie published, Tbe> Mental 
Calculator, a compendium of concise b pt 
general Rules of easy solution onwatvtma use- 
ful and interesting Problems in AstitDOtay; 
forming an Epitome of the Elements 6f that 
Science; to which is annexed a Gfitdelo tb£ 
Constellations; by Mr. Lovekin." 

Preparing for Publication. 
Translations from the Russian. By_Mr, 
John Bow ring. With Preliminary Remarks 
on the Language and Poetical Ufeerktuieof 
Russia. 

Such is the World ; a Novel* 

• A New Edition of Walton tmd- Gottotfs 
Complete Angler; with entirely' new Ert* 
bdlishraents* 

A New Edition of Bingham’s Qrigmes 
Ecclesiastics. By the Rev. Richard 
bfcih, Grandson of the Author. ’ 

Thd Earthquake ; a Tale, Tn ar vbls. ' Bf 
(he Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, or 
file Correspondence of the Prin|le Family. 

| The Automatical Camer*' Gbscqia, ’By 
the Author pf The Village.hi *p Upeoar^ 

. A Christian Biographical CUqtiiftfttt* B* 

lohnymk+hsi*. . 4 „h7 ."T! 

The Little Manufacturer. t 

.The Qeogwpbjc of. thc hfew.THHwajt, 
in the simplest 1-angnia^-, 

The Poe^s Child ; # a Tragedy. By M* § 
Isabel Hill. . 

The Principles, of Medicine, oh the.Pl^. 

0 f the Baconian Philosophy.! By JL»D. 
Hainelton. . 4 

A second edition of. Mf. Ll.oyd> Tjpflpfta-- 
tion of Alfieri’s Tragedies, witn MeipaMattf 
thf Life and Writings ofcAlfierv, 1 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


* On aet of the great drama which has 
been exhibiting before England and the 
world during the last four months, is at 
length conolttded. The Queen’s trial 
has been brought to a conclusion, and 
the country is at least relieved from 
those disguising and licentious details, 
which have done so much mischief to 
public morals. We wish we could add, 
that the country is relieved from all 
matter of peril and perturbation arising 
out of that inquiry. We fear, hoVvever, 
before the question can be finally settled, 
evils of a different nature ^ from those 
above alluded to, may be expected. But 
we shall abstain for the present from 
comment, and proceed to carry down 
the historical narrative of this momen- 
tous transaction, from our last digest, to 
theperiod at which we are writing. 

Toe Queen’s Counsel having con- 
cluded the defence of their illustrious cli- 
ent, on Thursday, the 26th October, — 
the following day, and part of the next, 
were occupied by his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General in replying, in performing 
this task, he avoided all declamation — 
all oratorical appeals — all those arts by 
which the passions may be momenta- 
rily excited, while the mind remains 
unconvinced. His business simply was 
to shew, if he could, that the charges 
preferred against her Majesty had not 
been disproved by her own witnesses 5 
to demonstrate now the evidence in 
support of the bill was sustained and 
confirmed by that which was adduced 
against it ; and lastly, what was the legal 
conclusion to which the peers were 
bound to oome, assuming the truth of 
the statements he had made. It may 
easily be supposed, that a mass of evi- 
dence, occupying upwards of 1000 folio 
pages, was not very easily to be reduced 
m a series of demonstrated propositions, 
except by ike application of great legal 
acumen* and die exercise of that faculty 
which juridical practice may improve but 
cannot bestow. We will venture to 
say, however, that no candid person can 


and perplexities, he was remarkably 
happy in elucidating ; while the manly 
energy with which he repelled certain 
inflammatory, and, we wttl add, dis- 
graceful allusions of the advene Coun- 
sel, did equal honour to his head and 
heart. His peroration was very forcible. 
“ My learned friends,” said he, “ have 
endeavoured to awaken every sympathy, 
every passion of your lordships’ nature; 
they have even appealed to the basest 
of all passions, the passion pf fear. In 
this high and august assembly, of a 
nation renowned for its firmness and in- 
trepidity, my teamed friends have ap- 
pended to the passion of fear. Your 
lordships have been told by one of my 
learned friends, that if you passed this 
bill into a law, you would commit an 
act of suicide. By another of my learn- 
ed friends you were told, that if you 
passed this bill, it would be at your — 
peril 1 The words hung sufficiently 
long upon my learned friend’s lips to be 
clearly understood, but they were after- 
wards affectedly withdrawn. I was as- 
tonished to hear such arguments urged 
— arguments which could not serve, but 
might have an injurious effect on the 
case of the illustrious individual in whose 
behalf they were urged. I know, my 
lords, that your lordships dare not do 
any thing unjust; but 1 know at the 
same time that you will do what the 
ends of justice require, without regard 
to any personal consequences which, 
may follow. But, my lords, it is not in 
this place only that such am have been 
resorted to ; a similar course has been 
followed out of doors— every attempt 
has been made to intimidate your lord- 
ships and overawe your proceedings. 
Even the name of her Majesty herself 
has been profaned for base ana factious 
purposes. In her Majesty’s name, but 
undoubtedly without her consent, at- 
tacks have been made upon all that is 
sacred and venerable. The empire— 
the constitution — the Sovereign — the 
hierarchy— every order of the state— eU 


i ^a 4 the reply of the Attorney-General, has been darkly and malignantly attach 
Without acknowledging that he folly ac- ' ed under the shield of Tier Mqjesty’* 
eomplished this gigantic labour. 

He was ably supported by his learned 
ee-adjutor the Solicitor-General, who, 
with the scanty materials which his 
predecessor's wide sweep of argument 
and illustration had left him, made a 
p ow er f ul impression on the house. 

Some parts ot the ease, which had been 
i, nfnprd with manifold contradictions 
Nbw Monthly Mag. — No. 83 . 


name. But, my lords, 1 do not suppose 
that this has been done with her Ma- 
jesty’s consent : if it had, well might we 
exclaim— 

4 dum capitolio 
Regina detnentm ruinas 
Punas et imperio parabnt.’ 

In such a case we might well expect 
the commencement of a new era ; but I 
Vol. XIV. 4 T 
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again say, that I impute no such mo- 
tives to ner Majesty. 1 say, toy lords, 
that if in looking to the whole of the 
evidence, you shall have the strongest 
moral conviction on your lordships 
minds of her Mqesty’a guilt, but ;et 
feel that there has not been such evi- 
dence brought forward as would lay the 
legal foundation of guilt; in that case, 
my lords, you will throw out this bill ; 
you will say to her Majesty, in the lan- 
guage of my learned friend Mr. Den- 
man, * go thou, and sin bo more.’ But, 
my lords, if, on the other hand, looking 
with that calmness and impartiality 
which the great importance of this case 
requires, you find tnat the case is borne 
out by the strongest, fullest, and most 
satisfactory evidence, if no doubt hangs 
upon the minds of your lordships, then, 
my lords, knowing the tribunal 1 have 
been addressing, 1 am sure you will pro- 
nounce your decision on this great and 
momentous question with a firmness 
consonant to your high and exacted 
station.” 

The legal part of the proceedings 
being thus concluded, the neat step 
which the house had to take was, to 
enter upon the discussion of the second 
leading, and to declarfe, by its votes, 
whether the evidence adduced had been 
such as would justify that second read- 
ing. An adjournment of two days took 
place, in order to allow time for the 
noble lords to examine and digest the 
evidence, and to come folly and so- 
lemnly prepared to the great question. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 1st, they re-as- 
sembled, and the Lord Chanoellor 
opened the discussion. His apeeoh 
could not be otherwise , than able and 
convincing; but we confess we were 
disappointed with it altogether. If 
there was one subject that by possibility 
could come before 'the House of Lords, 
which was more adapted than another 
to call into play his stupendous powers 
of mind, it was the one then under his 
consideration. It was, in fact, in its 
very mature, a purely judicial case; an 
abstraot' argument of law-; a dry, tech- 
nical -estimate of evidence. We have 
known this noble and learned lord deli- 
ver a much mere elaborate judgement 
. in the Court of Chancery, upon an in- 
tricate case of equity, than the ode he 
pronounced to the Peers upon the mo- 
mentous and solemn inquiry whether a 
Queen of .England should oe degraded 
from her rank and constitutional privi- 
leges. Perhaps the speeches of his Ma- 
jesty's Attorney and Solicitor-General, 


had so pre-occupicd all those legal 
grounds Of debate which he intended to 
take, that he found his range unexpect- 
edly narrowed. From whatever cause 
it arose, the fact is certain, that his 
speech foil considerably below that point 
at which public anticipation had previ- 
ously fixed it. Let it not be supposed 
that we are depreciating the real value 
of what be uttered. As for as it went, 
it was excellent, it was worthy of him- 
self; but its fault was, that it aid not go 
far enough ; that it was not so complete, 
so decisive, so comprehensive a view of 
all the bearings ana details of the evi- 
dence, as was expected from his capa- 
cious mind, from his gigantic powers of 
aigument, and from his consummate 
legal acumen. 

There was a remarkable difference 
between the speech of the noble and 
learned lord, and that of the Earl of 
Liverpool, who treated the question, 
not with forensic subtlety, but with the 
plain, straight-forward, and intelligible 
reasoning of an unperverted mind. He 
looked at the evidence, and at the in- 


ferences fairly deducible from that evi- 
dence, with what we call, per extelkmee, 
thfe feelings and sentiments of an En- 
glishman. He attempted no violent or 
overstrained deductions ; no wilfol sup- 
pression of material circumstances; no 
partial application of insulated facts. 
He conceded, fairly and honourably, 
what might be considered the wank 
points of his case ; he yielded, withopta 
moment’s reluctance; the full benefit to 
the accused, of every thing which could 
be claimed in her behalf; he dismissed 
from his view aU controverted or ques- 
tionable testimony; and yet, when he 
had thus winnowed and sifted the evi- 
dence, when he had thus dispossessed 
himself of much which a less honour- 
able antagonist Would have retained, he 
still made out a case so complete and 
unanswerable, that it seems wonderful 
it did not produce an unanimity of 
opinion among their lordships. Hie 
conclusion was heard with profound at- 
tention — We might almost say, with 
profound emotion. 

“ We come now,” said the noble 
lord, “ to a decision, in which, I hopq 
and trust, your votes will pot be in- 
fluenced by fear, affection, or interest: 
and I trust and believe, every peer will 

g ive^his vote from the bottom of his 
eart, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, and in tuliilmeDt of the dictates 
of his conscience. I will notbdiepe — 
1 never can 'believe — that the country 
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not do justice to your decision. I 
have the highest confidence in the coun- 
try that they will reverence your deci- 
sion, and I am sure the country reposes 
its fullest confidence in the integrity of 
this tribunal. You are, however, my 
lords, a tribunal that, like all other 
tribunals, stands before the greater tri- 
bunal of public opinibn, and by your 
acts ftid will be judged. But if you 
give an- honest vote upon this subject, 
whatever it may be, the public will do 
you justice, ana will feel that vote has 
been given according to the best of your 
judgment, and in strict obedience to 
the dictates of your conscience. Allu- 
sions have been made by the noble 
Lord opposite, to the judges of the 
land. 1 know not to what he refers : 
but without adverting to that circum- 
stance I will say, it gfcts> me the high- 
est satisfaction that this trial proceeds 
in the presence of the judges of the 
land. It gives me also great satisfaction 
that after this trial is closed, we debate 
the question in the presence of those 
judges. I am sure they have been to 
us of the greatest assistance in determin- 
ing points of law 5 and 1 think it highly 
proper that we have their aid. Heaven 
grant your decision may be such as will 
satisfy the ends of justice, and vindicate 
the cause of truth ! — Heaven grant it 
may be such as will bear the test of 
judgment here and hereafter, — that in 
pronouncing your decision you may 
safely appeal for the truth of your judg- 
ment to that Being to whom alone the 
secrets of all hearts are open j — and that 
whenj at the Last Day, we shall render 
an account at the tribunal of Eternal 
Justiee, we may feel warranted in our 
conduct here, and know we have ad- 
ministered justice in mercy, without 
pronouncing a harsher judgment, or a 
severer punishment, than is absolutely' 
necessary, doing ngbt between the 
Queen, the Public, and our God 

1$ is not in our power to go through 
the remaining part of the debate Many 
noble peers distinguished themselves, 
both by the ability and by the candour 
with which they argued the distressing 
question. In particular we would name 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Donough- 
more. Lord Redesdale, and Lord Gren- 
ville. Earl Grey made an elaborate 
speech $ and though we decidedly dis- 
sent from the conclusion at which he 
arrived, and could, had we space, enu- 
merate many glaring sophistries in the 
eourse of it, we are, nevertheless, will- 


ing to allow the skill with which he 
played the advocate. 

On Monday, the 6th November, the 
House divided upon the second reading 
of the Bill ; and a b the names of those 
peers who voted ifa the majority and 
minority will become matter of history, 
we shall give the list of each. 

LIST OF THE LORDS 
As they voted on the Second Reading qfr.tha 
Bill for Degrading and Divorcing has 
Majesty . 


FOR. 

York 

Clarence 

Beaufort 

Rutland 

Newcastle 

North umber land 

Wellington 

Athol 

Montrose 


Conyngham 

Anglesea 

Camden 

Northampton 

Exeter 

Headfort 

Thomond 

Cornwallis 

Buckingham 

Lothian 

Queensberry 

Winchester 


against* 

Dukes. 

Gloucester 
Somerset 
Hamilton 
Argyle 
Leinster 
Grafton 
Portland 
Devonshire 
Bedford 
Richmond 
St. Alban's 

from illness) 

Marquises. 

' Bath 
Stafford 
Lansdown 


Karls. 


Harcourt 

De Lawarr 

Brooke and Warwick 

Ilchester 

Portsmouth 

Darlington 

Pomfret 

Egremont 

Macclesfield 

Fitz william 

Aylesford 

Stanhope 

Balcarras 

Cow per 

Home 

Dartmouth 

Coventry 

Oxford 

Rochfoid 

Rosebery 

Abingdon 

Jersey 

Shaftesbury 

Albemarle 

Cardigan 

Plymouth 

Winch ilsea * 

Essex 

Stamford 

Thanet 

Bridgewater 

Denbigh 

Huntingdon 

Suffolk 

Westmorland 

Pembroke 

Harrowby 

Derby 

St. Germans 

Blessington 

Brownlow 

Motley 

Whitworth 

Minto 

Verulam 

Htrewoed 

Cathcart 

Grey 
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Mulgrave 

Lonsdale 

Orford 

Man vers 

Rosse 

Nelson 

Powis 

Limerick 

Donoughmore 

Bel more 

Mayo 

Longford 

Mount-Cashel 

Kingston 

Liverpool 

Digby 

Mount-Edgecombc 

Abergavenny 

Ailesbury 

Bathurst 

Chatham 


agaih*?. 


Rosslyn 

Caledon 

Enniskillen 

Faraham 

Carrick 

Carnarvon 

Mansfield 

Fortescue 

Grosvenor 

Hi Is borough (Mara, 
of Downshire). 


Viscounts. 


Exmouth 

Granville 

Lake 

Anson 

Sidmouth 

Duncan 

Melville 

Hood 

Curzon 

Torrragton 

Sydney 

Bolingbroke 

Falmouth 


Hereford 



Barons . 

Somers 

Ashburton 

Rodney 

Bagot 

Middleton 

Walsingham 

Napier 

Dyncvor 

Colville 

Foley 

Gray 

Hawke 

Saltoun 

Ducie 

Forbes 

Holland 

Prudhoe 

Grantham 


Harris 

Ross (or Glasgow) 

Meldrum 

Hill 

Comberxnere 
Hopetoun 
Gambier 
Manners . 

Ail?a 

Lauderdale 
Sheffield 
Redesdale 
St, Helens 
North wick 
Bolton 
Eldon, C. 

Bayning 
Carrington 
De Dunstanville 
Brodrick 

Stewart of Garlies 
Stewart of Castle 
Stewart 

Douglas (Morton) 
Grenville 


King 
Bel haven 
Clifton (Darnley) 

Say and Sele 

Howard of Effingham 

De la Zouch 

Clifton 

Dacre 

Audley 

De Clifford 

Breadalbane 

Erskine 

Arden 

EUenborough 
Alvanley 
Loftus (M.Ely) 
Fitzgibbon 
Calthorpe 
Dawn ay 
Yarborough . 

Dundas 
Selsea t 
Mendip 
Auckland 
Gage 


ton. 

SuffieM 

Montagu 

Gordon (Huntley) 

Saltersford 

Rous 


AOAIVST. 

Rahenwck (M. Do- 
negal!) 

Amherst 

Kenyon 

Sherborne 

Berwick 


Archbishops . 
• York 


Canterbury 
Tuam 

Bishops . 

London 
St. Asaph 
Worcester 
Sl David’s 
Ely 

Chester 
Peterborough 
Llandaff 
Cork and Ross 
Gloucester 

The aggregate numbers of the above 
lists were as follow : 

Contents ----- 123 

Non-contents - - - 95 

Majority for second reading SQ 

It is necessary, however, to state, that 
the real majority of those who consi- 
dered her Majesty guilty, was consider- 
ably greater than the numerical one 
above stated. Many peers, who voted 
against the second reading, and whose 
names appear in the minority, distinctly 
and unequivocally declared that they 
considered the charges fully substan- 
tiated by the evidence ; and many who 
did not so deliver their opinions, jet 
made no secret of their entertaining 
similar ones. Some there were., who 
objected to the bill upon grounds of po- 
litical expediency ; and others, from reli- 
gious scruples with respect to the di- 
vorce clause. Few, very few indeed, 
avowed their conviction of her inno- 
cence. This fact will be more clearly 
established by the following protests, 
which were entered against the second 
reading, and from which it will be seen 
that only eight peers were dissentient 
on the ground “ that the second read- 
ing of the bill was equivalent to a 
decision that an adulterous intercourse 
(the only foundation on which the bill 
could rest,) had been satisfactorily 
proved.” Eight other peers signra pro- 
test,. stating, that though enough had 
been proved in evidence to " 
them qf *he existence qf guilt, yet tmy 
thought it inexpedient to proceed in 
the measure. Eighteen more, sign a 
third protest, in which they thffik ft not 
sufficient that adultery should be merely 
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94 inferred , 99 though innocence, they ad- 
mit, is " not established The fol- 
lowing are the protests alluded to : 

PROTESTS 

Against the Second Reading of the BUI of 
Pains and Penalties, 

November 0, 18*20. 

Dissentient, No. I. 

Because the second reading of the bill is 
equivalent to a decison that adulterous inter- 
course (the only foundation on which the 
bill can rest) has been satisfactorily proved. 

Because that adulterous intercourse has 
been inferred, but not proved ; and in a 
doubtful case, in which the imputed guilt is 
not proved, although innocence be not esta- 
blished, the benefit of that doubt, conform- 
ably to the principles of British justice, must 
be given to the defendant. 


Essex, first reason 
only 

-Hilsborough, ditto 

Kenyon 

Orford 

Somerset 

Selsea 

Rose berry 

Moriey, first reason 
only 
Leinster 


Mansfield 
Enniskillen 
Richmond & Lennox 
Jersey, first reason 
only 
Carrick 

Grafton, first reason 
only 

Anson, ditto 
Darlington, ditto 
Belhaven, ditto 


Dissentient, No. II. 

Because this proceeding, from its nature, 
cannot be assimilated to a common indict- 
ment, in which a conviction upon one count 
alone, out of many, is sufficient. 

And because, although enough has been 
proved in evidence to satisfy us of the ex- 
istence of guilt, yet as evidence on many of 
the allegations has been contradicted, in 
some disproved, and in others is so suspicious 
as to be laid wholly out of the case, we are 
of opinion that it is inexpedient to proceed 
further in this measure. 

Plymouth Clinton, second rea- 

Dynevor son only 

Grantham Gage, ditto 

Denbigh Ilchester 

The following Peers have also protested 
against t he bill upon general grounds : — 

Dissentient, No. III. 


William Frederick 

Lansdown 

Jersey 

Grey 

Plymouth 
Fitzgibbon 
Albemarle 
Hamilton & Brandon 
Duncan 
Hilsborough 
Wentworth (Fitxwil- 
liara) 


Fortescue 

Darlington 

Belhaven 

Grafton 

Breadalbane 

Auckland 

Dawn ay (Downe) 

Mendip (Clifden) 

Leinster 

Hawke 

Gosford 

Romney 

Roteberry 


088 

Scott (Portland) 

Thanet 

Hood 

Ashburton 

Howard of Effingham 

Alvanley r 

Carnarvon 

Dundas 

Caledon 

Sundridge (Duke of 
Argyll) 

Ducie 
King 
Rosslyn 
Dae re 
Calthorpe 
Grantham 
Ellenborough 


Anson 
Yarborough 
Sherborne 
Cowper 

Audley , - 

Kenyon 
Carrick 
Selsea 
Foley 
Arden 
Egremont 
Torrington 
Suffolk and Berks 
Loftus (Ely) - - 

Moriey 
Granville 

Richmond & Lennox 
Bedford 

The second reading being thus car- 
ried, her Majesty, on the next day, 
(Tuesday, Nov. 7th,) delivered the fol- 
lowing protest into the hands of Lord 
Dacre, to be, by him, communicated to 
the house, which was accordingly done : 

“ CAROLINE REGINA. 

« The Queen has learnt the decision of 
the lords upon the bill now before them. In 
the face of parliament, of her family, and of 
her country, she does solemnly protest against 
it. Those who avowed themselves her pro- 
secutors have presumed to sit in judgment 
upon the question between the Queen and 
themselves. Peers have given their voice* 
against her who had heard the whole evi- 
dence for the charge, and absented them- 
selves dqring her defence. Others have come 
to the discussion from the Secret Committee 9 
with minds biassed by a mass of slahdcr, 
which her enem ; e9 have not daicd to bring 
forward in the light. 

“ The Queen does not avail herself of net 
right to appeaf before the ceminittee ; for to 
her the details of the measure must be a mat- 
ter of indifference : and, unlem the course of 
these unexampled proceedings should bring 
the bill before the other branch of the legis- 
lature, she will make no reference whatever 
to the treatment experienced by her during 
the last 25 years. 

« She now most deliberately, and before 
God, asserts, that she is wholly innocent ’Of 
the crime laid to her charge; and she awafes, 
with unabated confidence, the final fdsmi 
of this unparalleled investigation.” 

A parliamentary manoeuvre wa3 tierft 
playea off by those who were adverse to 
the bill, which undoubtedly had the Ef- 
fect of defeating its progress to the 
House of Commons. The divorce-clause 
was known to be obnoxious to many of 
those peers who had voted in favour of 
the second reading, upon the under- 
standing that the clause would be given 
up in tne committee. The opposition, 
therefore, with Earl Grey at their bead, 
determined to unite their strength, and 
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vote for the retention of that clause; 
with the declared purpose of thus with- 
drawing from the support of the bill 
those who were otherwise favourable to 
it. Accordingly, wheu it got into the 
committee, where the omission of the 
clause in Question was moved and sup- 
ported by ministers, a strenuous oppo- 
sition was made to the motion, and, 
upon a division, the ministers found 
themselves in a nainority, the numbers 
being—- 

For the clause - - - 129 

Against it - - - - - 62 

Majority in favour - - 67 

Thus the point was gained by a mere 
trick, which might be allowable in a 
question purely ministerial or political, 
but whicn certainly did the Queen’s 
cause very little service. The only par- 
liamentary majority which could be of 
any use to her. as an exoneration from 
the charges wnich had been brought 
against her, was a majority obtained 
upon the simple question of her guilt 
or innocence. Any thing short of uiat, 
left her in no very honourable predica- 
ment. The effect, however, of this 
manoeuvre was apparent, when the bill 
was read a third time, which was agreed 
to, indeed, but by a majority of only 
nine, the numbers being — 

For the third reading - 108 

Against it ----- 99 


Majority 


9 


maty of it complete. Thef rett— is a list 
of the majority and minority who voted 
on the third reading ; the second, the. 
protests which have Deen entered by the 
friends of ministers against the aban- 
donment of the biU. Trie language of 
these protests deserves attentive consi- 
deration, and we have no doubt they 
will he numerously signed. 

LIST OF PEERS 

Who voted on the third reading of the BUI 
qf Pains and Penalties. 

FOR. A«AIW*T. 

Dukes of York Duke of G lsuo su r 

Clarence 

Archbishops. 

Canterbury Tuam 

York 

Lord Chancellor 

Dukes . 


ThU division took place on Friday, 
Nov. 10th, and immediately upon the 
numbers being declared, Lord Liver- 
pool rose, and stated, that had such a 
division taken place upon the third read- 
ing as upon the second, he should have 
felt it his duty to send the bill down to 
the House of Commons ; hut as there 
was only a majority of nine, he thought 
it proper to move, that the bill should 
pass that day six months. The ques- 
tion was carried— -and thus the trial of, 
the Queen ended i 

We shall not attempt to discuss the; 
policy jot impolicy of this proceeding on 
the part of ministers, nor shall we en- 
force those obvious inferences which 
every unprejudiced mind must draw, as 
to toe extraordinary situation m which 
her Majesty has been placed by it. We 
shall simply confine ourselves to reeord- 
mg two additional official documents 
connected with this memorable cause, 
m order to make our historical 


Wellington 

Portland 

Northumberland 

Brandon (Hamilton) 

Newcastle 

Devonshire 

Rutland 

Bedford 

Beaufort 

Grafton 

Mart 

Richmond 

Somerset 

uisss. 

Conyngham 

Bath 

Anglesea 

Stafford 

Camden 

Lansdown 

Northampton 

Exeter 

Headfort 

Cornwallis 

Buckingham 

Lothian 


Queensberry 

Winchester 


Earls. 

Westmorland, C.P.S. 

Blesington 

St. Germains 

Bradford 

Whitworth 

Morley 

Yerulam 

Minto 

Cathcart 

Grey 

Mulgrave 

Gosfonl 

Orford 

Romney 

Manvers 

Rosslyn 

Ross 

Caledon 

Nelson 

Enniskillen 

Powis 

Fa m ham 

Limerick 

Carritk 

Donoughmoi* 

Ca mm* 

Bel more 

Mansfield 


Mayo 

Longford 

Mount Cashel 

Kingston 

Liverpool 

Digby 

Mount Edgecumbe 
Strange (Athol) 
Abergavenny 
Aylesbury 
Bathurst 

oogle 


Fortescue 

Giosvenor 

Hillsborough (Down* 

shire) 

Delawar 

Ucbeetre 

Egremont 

Fitzwillitm 

Portsmouth 

Stanhope 

Cowper 
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Chatham 

Dartmouth 

Hafcouvt 

Oxford 

Warwick 

Roeebcny 

Graham (Montroee) 

Jersey 

Pom fret 

Albemarle 

Macclesfield 

Essex 

Balcarras 

Thauet 

Home 

Denbigh 

Coventry 

Suffolk 

Rochford 

Derby 

Abingdon 


Shaftesbury 


Cardigan 


Wmchilsee 


Bridgewater 



Forbes 


V iseovrxts. 


Exmouth 

Granville 

Lake 

Anson 

Sid mouth 

Duncan 

Melville 

Hood 

Cuncon 

Leinster (Duke of) 

Sydney 

Toning ton 

Hereford 

Falmouth 


Bolingbroke 


Cork 

Landaff 

Peterborough 

Ely 

St. David’s 
Worcester 
St. Asaph 
London 


Bishops. 

Gloucester 


Loris. 


Harris 

Rocs (Glasgow) 

Meld mm (Aboync) 
Hill 

Combe rraerc 

Hopetoun 

Manners 

Aiisa (Cassilis) 

Lauderdale 

Sheffield 

Redesdale 

St. Helen’s 

Nortbwick 

Bolton 

Carrington 

De Dunscui title 

Rous 

Saltersford ( Coustown 

Stewart (Galloway) 

Stuart (Moray) 

Douglas (Morton) 

Grenville 

Suffield 

Montagu 

Gordon (Huntly) 

Somers 

Rodney 

Middleton 

Napier 

Colville 

Gfftjr 


Breadalbane 

Erskine 

Arden 

EUenborough 

Alvanley 

Loftus (Ely) 

Ffasgibbon (Clare) 

'Baynipg 

Gwydir 

Calthorpe 

Dawnay (Downe) 

Yarborough 

Dundas 

Selsey 

Mendip (Clifden) 

Auckland 

Gage 

Ftsherwick (Doacgall 

Amherst 

Kenyon 

Sherborne 

Berwick 

Ashburton 

Bagot 

Walsingham 

Dynevor 

Foley 

Hawke 

Sundridge (Argyll) 
Ducie 

HcdAand 


MNU AGAINST. 

Grantham 
Powsortky (Besboroi') 
King 
Bel haven 
Clifton (Damley) 
Saye and Sele 
Howard of Effingham 
De la Zone he 
Clinton 
Dacre 
Audley - 
De Clifford 

The following are the 
PROTESTS. 

Moved, That the further consideration of 
the bill be adjourned to this day six months. 
Which being objected, the question was put 
thereupon. It was resolved in the affirmative. 

Dissentient, 

Because no sufficient ground appears for 
the abandonment of the bill founded on the 
charges against her Majesty the Queen, 
which .had undergone the most solemn and 
accurate investigation ; charges in which 
the morality of the country was deeply in- 
terested, and on which all the peers, spi- 
ritual and temporal, who delivered their 
opinions, with very few exceptions, de- 
clared their conviction of her guilt ; and the 
abandonment of which is a dereliction which 
may bring into disrespect, not only the cha- 
racter of our highest court of judicature, b& 
that of the nation itself. And it is with the 
greatest concern we observe tbe extreme 
want of consideration for the sovereign* by 
the dereliction of proceedings so necessarily 
brought on, by which a wife, declared by 
the House of Peers to have been guilty of 
adulterous intercourse with a menial servant, 
and of a conduct the most depraved, is to 
remain his Queen Consort, thus lowering 
the dignity of the crown* and embarrassing 
the country with far greater difficulties than 
those which seem to have induced his Mar 
jesty’s government to relinquish the prater 
cution of the bill. 

Sheffield, 

Northumberland, 

Lothian, 

William. 


II. 


1620 . 
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Adkucy *io Die Novembris, 
Dissentient, 

Because, that in a ease of this nature, in 
which this house appearsTO us, by its opo-' 
lution to readthe bill a second time, by its 
proceedings in the oemrainee upon thefcH$ 
end the- report, end by its resolution toVeacf 
the bill afiiird time, to have strongly mttW 
fosted, that, inthe judgment of a majority 
of this house, the guilt imputed in the pre- 
amble of the bill had keen dearly proved* 
we think that considerations affecting the 
justice and honour of the house made it fit 
tkot the btH should pass. 

Because this appears to us to have been 
the mem fit in ** 1 earn ‘in which so many 
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peers* who voted against the thud read- 
ing of the bill, had declared their conviction 
that the guilt imputed had been proved. 

Because we also think that the house ought 
not, in considering whether the bill should 
pass after its having been read a third time, 
to have been inftuenced by any regard to 
what might take place in an inquiry in the 
other house of parliament, as was suggested 
in the course of our debate*, save only that 
we deem it to have been just that the party 
accused should have had an opportunity of 
calling for the judgment of both houses, 
when this house, proceeding by a bill of 
pains and penalties, had expressed in its re- 
solutions a judgment unfavourable to that 
party. 

Because we cannot but apprehend that the 
resolution to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of the bill will lead to great misappre- 
hension as to the real opinion of the majority 
of the peers of this house, as it is to be col- 
lected from the antecedent proceedings pro- 
perly understood, with reference to the ques- 
tion upon the guilt imputed to the party 
accused in the preamble of the bill. 

Bridgkwatkr, 

Verulam, 

Shaftesbury, 

William. 

III. 

Dissentient, 

Because it has been clearly established by 
undeniable evidence, and confirmed by the 
votes and declarations of a great majority of 
the House of Peers, that the Princess of 
Wales (now Queen) did commit adultery 
with a foreigner ; and because 1 know of no 
Other Tribunal where this crime against the 
State and against society can be punished, or 
the repetition of the offence be prevented. 

*dly, Because the failure of this Bill, un- 
accompanied by any other legislative or ju- 
dicial proceeding, must encourage the com- 
mission of crime, and leave a great stain 
upon the honour of the Throne and the mo- 
rals of the present generation. 

Harris. 

William. 

IV. 

DlSSlNTlENT, 

Because the guilt of her Majesty the Queen 
having, after the fullest investigation and 
Consideration of fhe evidence adduced for 
and against her Majesty, been made out and 
established to the entire satisfaction of my 
honour and conscience, and the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties having, in the most so- 
lemn and deliberate manner, passed through 
its different stages, and received the sanction 
of this House to the third reading, I cannot 
allow -of its abandonment at this period of 
the sedulous and exemplary attendance and 
labours of this House, without recording my 
Protest against a measure which involves a 
dereliction of the sacred duty of administer- 
ing justice by this House, and which suffers 
the most abandoned and licentious conduct 
to remain, if not triumphant, at least, un- 


punished, to the disgrace of our country, in 
derogation of the honour and dignity of this 
House, and which tends to lower the first 
tribunal in the world in the estimation of 
this nation, of Europe, and of posterity. 

Powis. 

William, 

For the above reasons. 

Thus stands t bh transaction for the 
present. Whether any, and what ulte- 
rior measure will be proposed, we know 
not; but it does certainly seem impos- 
sible, that the majorities of the House 
of Peers who have concurred in declar- 
ing her Majesty guilty, can permit the 
matter to rest where it is. The two 
Houses met, pursuant to adjournment, 
on the 23d, aud were then prorogued 
by commission to the 23d of January. 
There was one peculiarity attended the 
prorogation — no speech was sent down 
by his Majesty, probably from the ob- 
vious difficulty which ministers must 
have felt to frame any allusion to the 
late trial, fit to be considered as the 
King’s sentiments. It was reported 
that the Queen intended to send some 
message to the House of Commons; 
and Mr. Denman rose, with a paper in 
his hand ; but before the learned gen- 
tleman could utter three sentences, the 
black rod knocked at the dopr, and 
summoned the House into the House 
of Peers, to hear the prorogation read. 

The “ triumph,” as it is called, by 
the Queen’s friends, was celebrated by 
illuminations and other public rejoicings. 

Her Majesty has since demanded a 
royal palace for her residence, which 
has been refused by the King. 

FORBIGV POLITICS. 

This branch of our digest may be 
very briefly dismissed ; % r there have 
been few occurrences abroad that re- 
quire to be noticed. 

In France the elections are proceeding 
auspiciously for the reigning family, a 
decided proportion of the new deputies 
being royalists. This is attributed pa rtly 
to a sort of circular letter, whicn the 
King addressed m his own name to the 
electors ; blit more, we be fi et e , to the 
good effect produced by thefcfeth of the 
Due de Bordeaux. With respect to the 
birth of this prince* a ridtenkmatfcbfi- 
cation has t>e.en circulated id qottfePef 
the London papers, catted a ja a teife Oft 
the pari of the Duke of Otkaai^du 
which it is ] retended he haa-jtfpoaft 
of the spurious nature of the- pi tteiidari 
birth. In rither worisj the pooled an 
serts, that the Dwchess «dft Jhmi>aaifc 
not pregnant at aodlhtfth* child 
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of which she was alleged to be deli- 
vered, was the child, of another woman 
by the late Duke de Berri. This pro- 
test, • however, has . been formally dis- 
avowed by the Duke of Orleans. The 
health of Louis XV 11 1. is said to be 
extremely bad : so bad, that his dissolu- 
tion is considered as inevitable within a 
few months at farthest. 

The sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, have had a meeting at Trop- 
pau, at which hare attended tne minis- 
ters and ambassadors trf the other allied 
powers. The particular objects of this 
meeting have not transpired, but the 

G eneral rumour is, that something will 
e determined upon with respect to the 
recent events in Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal. It is confidently alleged, 
indeed, that Austria is preparing to 
march a large army into Italy, for the 
purpose of subverting the revolutionary 
system which has been established in 
the Neapolitan territory. 

In Naples, the aspect of afiairs is to- 
lerably pacific ; but m Sicily there have 
been areadful scenes of civil strife. 
Much blood has been shed, without, 
at last, deciding the point for which it 
wds shed. The latest advices from that 
island do not enable us to say whether it 
will be declared independent of Naples 
or not. 

Very Jlittle ' has transpi red _ since our 
last ednieming Portugal. Lord Bcres- 
ford arrived in the Tagus, from ( Rio 
Janeiro,’ with fulf powers bestowed 
upon him by the King, to govern the 
country: but the revolutionary party at 
Lisbon would not allow him to land, 
and he has arrived in England. 

In Spain, there are appearances of 
bad omen. The suppression of the' mo- 
nasteries by the Cortes, and the appro- 
priation of their revenues to the national 
use, have necessarily exasperated the 
whole body of the cieray against the 
hew order of things. It must be re- 
membered too, that they still possess 
a powerful influence over the mass of 
the population, and according to the 
latest advices from that country, it 
would seem as if that influence had not 
been exerted in vain. Symptoms of 
discontent had manifested themselves in 
various provinces, and, even in the ca- 
pital, alarm was felt. The King had 
Withdrawn himself to the Escurial, and 
complained loudly, it is said, that his 
consent to the decree for abolishing the 
monasteries had been extorted from him. 
Xleanwhile, the first session of the 
New MoifTHtY Mao.— No. 83. 


Cortes had terminated, when a speech 
was sent to that body in the name of 
the {ting, who did not attend in person, 
which was in substance as follows : 

“ Gentlemen Deputies— I feel thank- 
ful for the generosity with which the Cortes 
have provided for the wants and decorum of 
my house and those of the Royal Family : 
and I cannot but applaud the frankness and 
justice with which, in solemnly acknowledg- 
ing the obligations and charges of the State, 
they have approved the indispensable means 
of discharging them ; thus laying the foun- 
dation of our national credit and future feli- 
city. These wise measures, with others in- 
tended suitably to organise the land and sea 
forces, to facilitate the circulation ‘ of out 
territorial riches, to remove all opposing ob- 
stacles to establish a plan of finance, such 
as may reconcile the interests of the State 
with those of the people, have been objects 
of the incessant application and pontinued 
exertions of the Congress, and rendered 
them deserving of the universal estimation 
of Europe, and the just gratitude of the 
kingdom. At the same time, I cannot but 
assure you, that my heart has been filled 
with gladness, on beholding the measures 
of prudent generosity and indulgence with 
which the Cortes have endeavoured to heal 
the wounds of the nation, and efface the re- 
membrance of the evils by which it had been 
rent, opening the door, of reconciliation to 
error and obstinacy, and at the same titnp 
still leaving alive the sweet hope that you 
will henceforward continue animated by 
the same noble sentiments, in order to ce- 
ment the constitutional system oi) the bases 
of fraternity and reciprocal love of all Spa- 
niards. - 

u By this means the solid power of the 
nation, and of the monarchical authority 
by which it is directed, go on moigasing, 
and at the same time that improvements ip 
our internal situation are preparing, we ac- 
quire more founded rights to the considera- 
tion of foreign governments, all of whom 
continue to give me proofs of their friendly 
dispositions. Every day I congratulate my- 
self, more and more, on governing a people 
so worthy and generous. I have co-operated 
in the glorious enterprize of their regenera- 
tion, and.in the laudable efforts of the Cortes, 
through the proper means of the royal pre- 
rogative ; 1 have dictated the measures suit- 
able for the elocution of the laws^aqd 1 4° 
not .doubt time will give great foroe and 
vigour to our institutions, and that those 
advantages which already begin to be rea- 
lised, will progressively increase. — S^n 
Lorenzo, Nov. 7, 1820. 

(Signed) . FERDINAND.” 

The speech being read, the president 
announced that iu conformity to the 
regulations of ihe constitution, the 
Cortes had closed their sittings that 
day (the Qth November). 

Voi.. XIV. V U 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The season of Wheat-sowing has terminated favourably — the lands were in 
good tilth and the weather propitious, consequently the business has been finished 
with alacrity. A smaller breadth has been dibbled this year than formerly ; the 
drilling system appears to be annually gaining ground, ana we regret to add, bids 
fair to supersede tne dibble entirely. 

Although the weather upon tne whole has been as seasonable as could be 
wished, yet a succession of frosty nights has kept the Wheat in check, and 
vegetation is less forward than might have been expected. 

Hay is plentiful ; but the want of solar heat to concoct its juioes in the proper 
season, materially injured the quality, and stacks open moulded and indifferent- 
much worse than was generally expected. 

Turnips make but tardy progress, and are so miserably deficient in bulk, that 
should the winter prove severe, we are convinced there will be more distress for 
want of keep than has been experienced for many years. Artificial food is ge- 
nerally resorted to for grazing — still the demand for Store Cattle and Sheep has 
been so limited, that they have been offered at much lower prices than we have 
been accustomed to witness. 

Towards the conclusion of last month the Com Market made an effort to 
advance 5 but no sooner is Wheat-sowing ended, than the flail and threshing 
machine resume their functions, and prices again retrograde. We feel no incli- 
nation to despond, but complaint is so loualy reiterated amongst the landed 
interest, that we fear an alarming crisis is approaching with hasty strides. 

The Beast-market partakes of the depression of the times ; still, provision has 
hitherto maintained a price which general circumstances do not seem to warrant 
—there appears, however, some disposition for abatement. 

Potatoes are unusually cheap this year, notwithstanding the crop is rather de- 
ficient, and the quality somewhat injured by their having made what is usually 
termed two growths — that is, being checked by severe drought at the proper 
season of increase, a second cluster of roots formed at the commencement of 
autumn. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Lloyd's Coffee House , November 21,1 &20- 

Mbrcantilb affairs are rather flat at this moment; and that pretty generally. 
It has been, in part, owing to the necessity of raising money to meet approaching 
demands. This has reduced the prices of various articles to that state at which 
they are mot likely to go lower ; and this minimum currency has had, and is likely 
.to nave, the effect of promoting their sale, not only at home, but abroad also. 
Speculators have watched their time ; and being willing to buy at the lowest, are 
coming forward, partly to make purchases, partly to make contracts; and if 
possible, to secure their bargains at the present prices for future delivery. The re- 
action is likely to be extensively felt. 

To this must be added, the general exhaustion of stock and of assortments among 
the houses of the most extensive dealings. These are now intent on getting into 
their possession greater quantities of goods than of late ; and having taken die 
opportunity of giving their orders, while terms are favourable, they may be con- 
sidered as so many additional speculators. Even the retail traders have followed 
the same policy, and, in many towns besides the metropolis, they are filling their 
shops with goods. This explains why the accounts from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotland, continue favourable: the labourers 
are fully employed, but at low rates of wages $ which, however, have been 
advanced in several quarters. 

On the whole, it is inferred, that a great impetus is given to manufactures : and 
the best-informed merchants in the city of London are of opinion that, the Spring 
trade will justify whatever exertions are making. They do not scruple to assume 
a confidence on this subject, which is cheerful and pleasing, though, it postpones 
the enjoyment to another day. We augur, too, that the Continental dealers wM 
see their interest clearly ; and will forward their commissions whil# the market 
favours them. Certainly, no experienced merchant will insure them t the same 
advantageous terms for any considerable length of time to come * or mdetd, whffi 
the benefit of a brisk exportation has realizeu the confidence of those Engaged in iL 
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Commercial Report. 
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There are in this metropolis, at all times, a number of great capitalists whose 
command of cash enables them to accomplish much of their wishes, and whose 
actions are attended to with some address and more anxiety by minor dealers. 
When these shew their opinion openly by their preparations or their purchases, 
by their contracts for time, or for the present, others take the hint, and, as it 
were, follow in their train. They depend on the judgment of such leading men ; 
and the consequences are always favourable as the tide of opinion flows (or un- 
favourable, if it ebbs). Men in such repute are supposed to have good intel- 
ligence— or they would not do so and so. 

The foregoing observations may be applied with little reserve to most of the 
greater articles of commerce. The persuasion that Cotton had reached the 
lowest depression to which it could be reduced, has influenced the holders of the 
article since the last India sale to shew much firmness. They indulge themselves, 
also, in the expectation of improvement in the price; for, they argue, very justly, 
that the quantity consumed by the manufacturers now at wort must be replaced, 
and that without delay ; seeing therefore that reports are favourable, they depend 
on realizing the advantages naturally to be looked for. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that others were more ready to sell ; and therefore gave the turn 
in favour ot the buyer ; more or less, according to existing circumstances. 

Suqar may be quoted as an article perfectly in accord with what we have said. 

’ The market has been so languid, apd the prices have been so low, that those who 
thought they might go lower have been disappointed. Considerable attention has 
been directed to this point ; but when it was found that no farther depression 
could be submitted to, the previous currency has been obtained, though with 
some reluctance on the part of those who had indulged other expectations. The 
deliveries by private contract have been very considerable f and the trade for 
refined goods has been steady ; quite equal to what it usually is at this time of die 
year. Contracts for Spring deliveries are readily offered by buyers : and much 
business of that kind is either doing, or in progress towards being done. 

Coffee has lately gone off very irregularly. Exportation has taken off much of 
some kinds, while others have been left on hand. In fact, the demand has not 
been extensive ; and consequently, the purchases made have hardly been sufficient 
to establish a market price. — The market for Spirits, Rum, and Brandy, is little 
•varied ; nor is it likely to undergo much variation. The demand is steady, and 
the prices are steady. Nothing like speculation, favourable or unfavourable, is at 
present expected in this department of our commercial concerns. 

Tobacco stands in a very different predicament. A contract is expected to be 
made with the French government ; and, of course, it excites much attention. 
Will it be four thousand hogsheads ?— or three thousand? — or, only two thousand? 
It will not be formally declared, perhaps, till the end of the month; but the 
holders are alert ; few sales are made at the moment, and the prices are rather 
nominal than real. A few reports are, however, in circulation ; — which the reader 
may assure himself are not intended to raise the price : and possibly, a few more 
will be sported previous to the closing of the awaited bargain. At present they 
display no great ingenuity ; but they may eventually become more amusing. 

The ports are closed against the importation of Foreign Grain, for the ensuing 
three months. The prices are so low that even grain from the British Colonies 
is prohibited (except for the purpose of warehousing for exportation.^ This is of 
consequence to the trade of some of our ports, the returns to which have princi- 

A been made in Colonial productions of this description. The abundant supply 
ireign Oats has not so severely depressed the marfcet, as some had imagined it 
Would * and it appears to have been unquestionable, that the home supply, if alone 
fcelied tm, would nave been short. 

Provisions in general are low ; but are thought to have been at their lowest. 
Irish Pdrk (neW) there ri none yet on sale : of Beef but little. Contracts, never- 
theless, are forming with some spirit against the arrival of supplies almost daily 
What ean be delivered immediately is looking upward. 

~ J ‘ : We had almost overlooked an article to which the dealer and the politician 
no small importance. Rumours from the Continent have raised the price 
♦tiF ^AVrafeTitfe’ per cwt. ! ! We could be glad to think that this concerns only 

d Att 3 PaCha ftnd tbe Grand Seignior : — but, as say the astrologers, we must leave 
f tt '^u-*frne will shew. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM OCTOBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 18 , 1820 , INCLUSIVE. 

N. B. In Bankruptcies tu and about London, the Attorney* are to be understood to reside in London ; and in 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 

The Solicitor^ Names are between parentheses . 


ABBOTT, W. Windham -pi are, merchant. (Stephen 
Anderson, A. Seltera'-hall-conrt, ~ 

(Buckle 


i Caonoa-ttrset, merchant. 


Appleby, T. C. Canterbury, ataymaker. (Bennett, Token- 
house-yard 

Armstrong, J. Bristol, millwright. (Meredith. Lincoln's Inn 
Ashby, J . East-street. Mauchestcr-squsre, baker. (Ilarrcy 
Atkinson, O. and F. Kirbymoorside, Yorkafaire, corn-mer- 
chant*. (Eyre, Gray ’(-inn -square 
Atkinson, C. HmUertfield, merchant. (Jacomb 
Bailey, 8. Bradford, W ilts, butcher. (Dux, Guil ford-street 
Dark "iC»oi!nR ? lS nd Br * weT y» Str * tf ® rd » “fewer. (Fisher, 

Barnett, T. Kendal, Westmorland, corn-merchant. (Heelis, 
Staple Inn 

Beenlen, J. jun. Dartmouth, sail-maker. (Price, New- 
square, Lincoln's Inn 

Berthoud, H. jnn. Castle-court, Strand, auctioneer. (Jones 
lteadey, J. Wotton Undcrcdgc, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
(Bridges, Ro.1 lion-square 

Bennaan, II. iiigh-rtreet, Borongb, ironmonger. (Sutcliffe 
Booth, O. jun. Colesbill, Warwickshire, dealer. (Hall, 
Great Janies-strcct 

Bright, W. Nruhfnd( Gloucester, corn-dealer. (Meredith, 
Lincoln's Inn 

Bryant, S. Austin Friars, merchant. (Gellibrand 
Brauder, A. Budge-row, upholsterer. (Luckett 
Browi^JljL^ Saracen's Head, Friday-street, corn-dealer. 

Canaejr, J. Bi^opwearmouth, Durham, ship-owner. (Meg- 

Cannon, J. iiTeepool, merchant. (Young, Charlotte-row, 
Munaion-honae 

Chambers, F. Stamford, Lincoln, shoemaker. (Rowland, 

Lincoln's Inn-fields 

Cooper, W. Fleet-market, linen-draper. (Dawes 
Cook, i. Oakey Mill*, Suffolk, miller. (W eat. Rod Lion- 
street^ Wapning 

Cow. H. Ib rcaanoedle- street, merchant. (Courteefn 

Cuff, W. Hiich-itrwt, Islington, broker. (Platt 
Curtis, J. Wording-bridge, Hampshire, draper. (Towers. 

Castle-street 

Drf * k E£: <“*“*• 

DommatuG. Deptford. soap-maker. (Rogers 
Edridge, D. Baldock, cooper. (Sweet, Edward-street 
Ellis, J. Starerton-row, Newington, baker. (Benton 
Fcarno, C. Old Broad-street, merchaut. (Crowder 

Ford h a m , J. Biahop-Stortford, Herts, plumber. (Makiosou. 

Elm-court, Temple 

Fry, J. Dorset-Street, Salisbnry-square, tailor. (Maykew 
Gordon, J. Tokenbouae-yard, and J. Gordon, Tbanet-place, 
Strand, merchants. (W hite 
Green, J. Oxford-street, smith. (Blacklow 
Greaves, H. Manchester, merchant. (Ellis, Chancery- lane 

n.Mint. V rci 


Lerk worthy, J. Exeter, eomb- maker. (Bratton, 

street 

Lethbridge, J. Carmarthen -street, Tottenham- court-rood, 
carpenter. (Boxer 

Leigh, J. Upper Thames-street, coal- merchant. (Boxer 

Leilleu, J. Ricbmoud-boilditin, Soho, jeweller. (Turner 
Little, T. Newcasile-upou-Tyne, liaea-druper. (Bell, 
Bow Church-yard 

Lonncn, W. Ringwood, butcher. (Tilaon, Celeaua-sinet 
Lo veil bury, M. Bradford, Wltx nctualler. (King. 
Gray's Inn-square 

Lynch, M. W hitefriars, carman. (Batho 
Maas, H. Provoet street, Chv-road, merchant. (Hard 
Marsden, T. Pimlico, horse-dealer. (Lloyd 
Melton, M. sen., and T. Melton, liighgate, build cm. (Hun- 
ter, Gray’s Inn-place 

Mossenton, R. Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, bone- 
dealer. (Harrison, Uacklerobury 
Myrtle, W. Brighthclmstone, Sussex, hatter. (Faithful, 
Little Winchester-urert 

Norris, 1'. Bisbopstone, Wiltshire, shoe-maker. (MOlett. 
Middle Temple-lat:e 

Norman, J. Locus-street, Commercial -road, master- ma- 
riner. (Wright 

Oakes. J. King’s A r ms-buildings, CornhiU, rimimisaiaa 
broker. (Ben van 

Crme> J. Wigau, Lancaster, moaey-aenveaer. (Lama, 
(Southampton buildings 

Patey, A. late of Plymouth, now of West Teignmsth, 
builder. (Young, Charlotte-row 
Paul den, W. Macclesfield, Cheshire, linen-draper. ■ (Shsr- 
win, Great James- street 

(Visard, Lincoln's hm- 


Parke^ A. Cheltenham, buBder. 

Peachey, J. Oxford-street, linen-draper (Courtoeu 
Price, R. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, corn-factor. 


munda, Excheuuer-ofllce 
‘ W . fa, • 


Ralph, R. 

Joha-street 


lag, Ipswich, mahatera. 


(Ed- 
(TayUr, 


druggist. (Meredith, LracoluVtan 
, Lincolnshire, merchant. (Hicks, 


hproprietoi 
er. King, 
,, Soho-aqm, 


■tor. (Carter 
Caatle-atrrrt 

|aara, hurp-maa 


«9 vnciveiuiRiq« mi 
Lsacolu’i Inn-titldi 
Haywood, G. Birmingham, spirit-merchant. (Chilian, 
E&cocqucr-ofnce 

Hirst, T. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, cloth-dresser. (Buttye, 
Chancery-lane 

HU1, W. Denton ’s creen, Windle, Lancaster, brewer. (Ma- 
son. New Bridge-street 

Hooper, J. Toolcj-strcet, Southwark, cbymist. (Sherwood 
Holdernesse, J. I. Backlcrsbnry, merchant. (Young 
How listen, J, Thayer-street, Manchcster-square, tailor. 


Roberts, S. Cheltenham, drug] 

Rutter, J. W interton, L 
Gray’s Inn-square 

Samoa, J. KtngaUiid, stage-coach p. . 

Scurr.J. Doncaster, linen-draper. 

SchwMSo, J. C. and F. Groriean, S 
facturers. (Jones 8c Bland 
Slade, W . Leeds, corn-merchant. (Fisher, Thames 

Smith* E. and J. Sanderson, Howden, Yorkshire, tailor s 
(Wigleswortb, Gray’s Inn 

Smith, E. Green LeUuce-lane, tee-dealer. Wcstou 
Smith, A. Lime- street-square, merchant. (Reardon 
Spngeiis, J. ('Iicfeham, Buckinghamshire, draper. (Stevens, 
bioti-collcge-gardens 

Spence, J. Princea-street, Westminster, cora-shsalor (Young 
Stephenson, A- Ingram-court, Fcnchurch-street, cotteo- 
_■ manufacturer. (Williama 

Thwaites, S. Staplcbnrat, tallow-chandler. (Sherwood, 
Canterbury- square 

Tillotson, J. Warier, Yorkshire, eottea-epimaer. (Wiglss- 
worth, Gray's Inn 
Taw n, T. Yalding, Kent, miller* 


Trehnnc, S. Exeter, silversmith. CBruno^O^Broud^at. 
Trent^G.^Jtourton, Dorsetshire, makater. (Baanell, St. 


Turner, T. W. Brentford, potter. 
Twoeil *T. a 


(Bishop, 

Twee/, T. and R., Great St. Helen’s, miller*. (Lewis 
Ushtrwood, T. jun. Tonbridge, farmer. (Babb, “ 


(uewrsou 

Iloruhk’i B. Bernard -street, plumber. (Sherwood 
Hal ton, W. Evesham, Worcestershire, porter-dealer. 
(BousAdd. Uouverie-street 

Hunt, D. P. Snettertou, Norfolk, miller. (Wright. 

King’s Bench-walk, Temple 
Imbrie, J. Bucklorsbniy, warehouseman. (Crowder 
Javeos, J. and G., St. Same*’*- walk, Clsrkenwell. (Carter 

Jent, T. Piccadilly, chinaman. (W’oodbous* 

Johnson, W. Heyhridge, Essex, salt-mannfhcturur. (Bridges, 
Red Liou-square 

Kenworthy, J. Saddle-worth, Yorkshire, dyer. (Bettre. 
Chancery-lane 

K cates, W. Bishopagate-street, hosier. (Brooking 
Kew, R. and T. Thomason, Castle-street, Whitechapel. 

horse dealers. (Gray 
Klots, M. Brighton, merchant. (Champ 
Kll * W hJnWi u L T rP001 * iBnkeepeT ' < Lowe » Southampton- 
louden, T. fjertford, salt- manufacturer. (Kent, Clif- 


Jum e e st re et , Maachester-square, 


Inn 

Watson, T. 

(Carlon 

W«H, C. Coventry, meresr. (Woodcock 

^ Bristol, oil aud colourmae. (Hurd, Temple 
White, H. Strand-land, printer. (Bishop r 

Wilkinson, A. Liverpool, wius-mcrehaaa. (BlachMscft, 
Temple 

Wilson, R. Clemeut’s-lane, broker. (GeRihrsod 
WiUocks.T. Hoi born, umbrella-maker. (James 

V ' Uson, J. jun. Staineulfe, Yorkshire, merehaut. (Buttye, 
Chancery-lane 

T-Trowbridge, WHt»hire. clotbier. (Hurd, Tem p le 
Wood, N. Rope maker-street, Cripplcgutu, couch smith 
(Hutchison 

Wooll yen, T .Andover. Southampton, hnen-draper. (Brem- 
„... nd f r tPYCT ••buildings, H si bora 
Wright, J. Hart-Steeet, Bloomsbury, upholsterer. (Dattaa 
Wragge, F. f St. t><*orge% Glo u ees terafai re, dealer. (Hicks, 
lWirUeti a-buildings 

Maac tester, uottou-twist dealer. (MUpe, 
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ABfiOIT, P. D. Pewit- pi are, Net. 4 $ 
Aden*, T. South Shield*, Dec. 4 
Adcock, J. Sc Mary Axe, Not. 4$ 

A ode non, A. Philpot-lene, Nor. 25 
Ball, J. Poole, Dec. 14 
Baker, E. Pope's Head-alley, Nov.j 6 
Benin, J. Old Cirrodiih-it. Nov. 41 
Basils, J. k T. Thonaon, Piccadilly, 

Be teniae, J. k W. Cal bard, Sc John's- 
street. Dec. 16 
Ball, J.Spitalflelds, Nov. 45 
Benaet, S. A. Worship-street, Not. 4$ 
Bigger, W. Manchester, Dec. 5 
Bishop, D. Great Surrey-street, Nor.u 
Birth, E. Oycr's-buildings, Not. 14 
Brattle, W. Ryarsh. Not. 4 
Brice, W. Bristol, Nor. 44 
Bryan, R. Llaugunllo, Nor. 47 
Backton, R. Jeroiyn-streeC Nor. 46 
Banker, J. Greftou-strect, Nov. 41 
Carey, E. M. Liverpool, Dec. 1 
Carr, C. Bridge-street, Westminster, 
Not. 41 

Cave, S. Cheltenham- Dec. 6 
Chapman, T. Little Bury Mills, Not. 4S 
Col Ion, R kJ. Piers, Cheapside, Nov M 
Col lias, ILMaidstoaa, Nov. 48 
Coney, R. Strand, Nov. 4 
Cooke, J. Coxhoe, Durham, Dec. 6 
Cook, J. Hv Imsley, Nov. 30 
Cooper, V. New Bond-street, Doc. 4 } 
Cow no, S. Barbican, Nov. 4 & 

Crumble, R. Chelsea, Dec. 16 
Cummings, J. Whitechapel, Nov. 11 
Davies, W. Tredegar, Dec. 8 
Davie, D. New Bo ud -street, Nov. 45 
Deaves, H. Liverpool, Doc. l 
Ddamere, P. 11 . Romford, Essex, 
Nov. 41 

Doboon, T. Kendal, Dm. 10 
Dobson, H. J. Three Tan-coart, South- 
wark, Nov. 48 

Dowlry, T. kJ. Willow-street, Nov. 18 
Deck worth, E- Manchester, Doc. 7 
Dyer, W. Nortblrecb, Nov. 4$ 

Eller by, T. Poole, Dec. 16 
Elliott, J. Fmrnhsin, Dee. 7 
Evans, C. k Sir J. Jslf, Gloucester, 
Dec. 40 

Evans, P. Cross street, GosweU-street, 
Dm* q 

Fifth, J. k J. Nowlan, Newcastle U. T. 
Fisher, F. Bdgtwaro-road, Nov. 46 


DIVIDENDS. 

Ford, E. Limo-streat, Nov. 7 
Fullerton. J. Manchester, Dec. 5 
Gallant, W. Leedenhall-market, riov .41 
Gardner, T. if, k T. Leicester, Nov. 49 
Giles, D. Lyford, Berks, Nov. 44 
Gomperts, A. Great W inchest or-s treat, 
Nov. 11 

Goodwin. B- Oxford, Nov. go 
Hart, J. Southampton, Nov. 45 
Harmon, J. Saxilby, Dec. 11 
Hancock, J. Limebouee, Dec. 4 
Harkneas, J. Addle-street, Dec. 4 
Haidisty, G. k J. Cowing, Uedfevd- 
court, Dec. 9 

Hepburn, C. Commercial-road, Nov. 41 
Hitchon, W. St. Peter’s-hill, Not. 48 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-street, Nov. 18 
Holmes, T., J. Harm, k J. D. English, 
Long-acre, Nov. 48 

Holland, S. P. k P. Ball, Worcester- 
shire, Nov. 46 

Hooper, W. Tenbunr, Dec. 13 
Hornby, J. Liverpool, Nov. 47 
Hunter, J. Barge-yard, Bucklersbnry, 

Dm 9 

Johnston, D. Brown-street, Dec. 4 
Jones, T. Bristol, Dec. 11 
Kerry, K. Bucklersbnry, Nov. 44 
King, C. M. East Southfield, Nov. 18 
Leigh, R. Liverpool, Dec. 7 
Levin, L. Great Prrscott-street, Nov.ai 
Lomas, T. Fetter-lane, Nov. 48 
Lynch, M. Chnrcb-strcct, Spitalficlds, 
Nov. 41 

Lyons, L. Lower Shadwell, Nov. 18 
Mac hemic, C. Caroline-* tract, Nov. 18 
Martin, 1 '. k S. Hopkins, Bristol, 
Dec. 19 

Martin, J. St. Philip and Jacob, Dec. 8 
May, W. Spital-square, Nov. 18 
Merry, R. Birmingham, Doc. 5 
Miles, W. Oxford -street, Nov. 46 
Moates, S. W. Birmingham, Dec. 4 
Mole, W. k R. Lockett, Hereford, 
Dec. 4 

Moody, J. York Mews, Dec. 19 . 

Neal, N. M. London, Dec. 4 
New, E. Bristol, Nov. 49 
Orr, J. Barge-yard, Bueklersbary, Doc.g 
Oxenham, J. T. Oxford-street, Dec. 5 
Peacock, J. Ball-alley, Nov. 4 J 
Peprse, J. Plymouth Dock, Dec. 4 
Phillips, J. K.j k B. P. Ridcing, Liver- 
pool, Dec. 9 

Phillips, T. Bread-street-hlll, Nov. 48 


PWpp*,^ J. Duke-street, Portlund-placn , 

Pothonier, F. Corporation-mar, Nov. 14 
Prei bla, J. jun. Bow, Nov. 44 
Raine, T. Bear-street, Dec. 18 
Ramsay, J.k R. Forster, Old Broad- 
street, Nor. 41 

Raudall, R. Colemao-etroet, Not. 45 ' 
Rend, J. k J. Hillier, 8 U Mary-Sltf, 
Dec. 5 

Reeder, W. R. Stratford-green, Dee. 16 
Render, G. and J. Lead*, Dm* 

Ridt g, J. Blackburn, Dee. 4 
Ritaon. J. Carlisle, Dec. 4 
Russell, A. Tewkesbury, Doc. 15 
Schh-sainger, M. B. Church-court. 
Nov. 45 

Shalcrass, W. Josepb-etreat. Dec. 40 
Shobridge, C. Kensington, Nov. 48 
Simpson, R. Crown-court, Nov. « 
Suuggs, J. W. A. k J. Whatley, Lime- 
street, Nov. 41 

Stevens, R. Bsnstead, Surrey, -Dec. 9 
Sutherland, S- South Shieltn, Dec. 4 
Swainston, J. Kendal, Nov. 44 
Taylor, G. k G. Jarmao, Feu ch ar ch - s t. 
Nov. 41 

Thomas, W. Little Marcia, Hem. 
Dec. 13 

Thomson, J. Manchester, Dec. It 
Thomson. S. Red cross-street, Nov. 41 
Toll, W. St. Germains. Dec. 4 
Townend, R. k J. R. Mitre cL Nov. 45 
Townsend, J. Lad rate street, Nov. 14 
Topling, B. Strand. Dec. 4 


Wain cw right, W. Liverpool, Not. 48 
Ward, R. R. Maidru lane, Nov. 48 
Wei by, C. C. E., A. W. Bellaira, k O. 

Ik Hairs, Leicester, Nor. 48 
Wharton, A. New Serum, Nov. 4 D 
Williams, L. Nicholas lane, Nov, 45 
Williams, E. Edmonton, Dec. 4 
Wilson, J. Old Br.«d street. Dec. (6 
Wilson, H-k Lightfoot, J. Nottingham, 
Dec. 4 

W ilson, ft. Bow Church yard. Not. 18 
Wood, J. k J. Wskefield, Drc. 15 
Wood, T., R. Wood k W. Trough ton, 
Smkhiam Bottom, Surrey, Nov. 41 
Wood roof. J. Gun street, Nov. 18 
Worrell, S. k A. Pope, Bristol, Dec. 6 
Wrangle, J. Amwall, Nov. ai 
Young, A. St. Suit kin's lam-, Dec. 4 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Oct. to the 25th Nov. 1820, inclusive. 
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PRICE OF SHARES 

In Canals, Docks, Bridges, Roads, Water-Works, Fire and' Life-Insurance Companies, 
Gas Light Companies, Institutions, &c. — No v. 21, 1820. 


Share* 

Dir. per Pier 

of 

Ann. Share. 


£. 

s. Canals . £. s. 

— 

— 

• Aberdare - - 25 ' 

100 

— 

Andover - - 5 

25 

21 

Birmingham (''divided} 5 50 

250 

5 

Bdton and Bury - 100 

100 

5 

Chelmerdt Black water oO 

100 

8 

Chesterfield - - 120 

100 

44 

Coventry - - 999 

too 

0 

Derby - - - 112 

100 

8 

Dudley - - 02 

100 

58 

Erewash - looo 

too 

20 

Forth and Clyde - 500 

lOO 

0 

Grand Junction - 210 

100 

3 

Grand Surrey - 57 

100 

7 

Grantham - - 130 

— 


18 Kennet and Avon - is 

lOO 

10 

Leeds and Liverpool 280 

— 

14 

Leicester - - 295 

— 

119 

Loughborough 2400 


80 

Mersey and Irwell - 050 

too 

10 

Monmouthshire - 147 

100 

— 

Montgomery - - 70 

100 

92 

Oxford - 025 

— 

— 

Regent’s - - 25 

125 

0 

Shrewsbury - - 160 

100 

7 

10 Shropshire - - 140 

100 

40 

Stafford & Worcester 610 

145 

10- 

Stourbridge - -210 


22 

Stroud water - - 495 

100 

12 

Swansea - , - 175 


1 

10 Thames&Scvern.New 31 10 

200 

75 

Trent Sc Mersey, or 



Grand Trunk 1920 

100 ) 
50 j 

- 11 

f Warwick & Birming- 
\ ham - - - 210 

100 

10 

10 Warwick Sc Napton 208 

— 

— 

Worcester & Binning. 24 

125 

6 

Wyrl ey Sc Essington 130 



Docks. 

14^ 

— 

Bristol - - - 98 

100 

9 

Commercial - - 00 

— 

10 

East-India - - 101 

— 

4 

London - - 91 

— 

lO 

WesMndia - - 105 



Bridges. 

100 

— - 

Southwark - - 17 

100 

— 

Vauxhall - - 18 10 

loo 

— 

Waterloo - - 5 5 


From the List published by Wotfi 


Share* 

Div. per 


Per 

•f 

Aou« 


Shhre. 

£• 

£. 

r. 

Roads. 

£. s. 

100 

5 


Commercial - 

103 

100 

5 


East- 





1 India Branch 

lOO 

100 

l 

15 

Great Doeer-st. Road 

31 

— 

1 


Croydon Railway - 

12 

50 

1 


Severn and Wye 

30 




Water-TTorks. 


100 




East London - 

60 

50 

1 

5 

Gtaiul Junction - 

44 

. — 

2 

10 

London Bridge 

50 

— 

— 


Manchester Sc Salford 26 

100 

— 


South London 


— 

2 


West Middlesex 

47 




Insurances. 


500 

2 

10 

Albion - 

49 HI 


40 


Rath - r 

57.4 , 

1000 

25 


Birmiogh. Fire if Life 950 

250 

3 


British - . - , r 

50 

100 

0 


Globe - 

11B 

25 

1 

4 

London Fire - 

23 

100 


18 

Provident 

16 10 

— 

10 


Royal Exchange - 

23<* . 

200 

1 

4 

Union - 

S3 




Gas Lights. 


50 

4 


Gas Light and Coke 





(Chart. Comp.) - 

do 

100 

7 

10 

CityGas Light Comp. 

95 

HO 


10 Bath Gas 

17 10 

50 

3 

15 

Birmingham - 

52 10 

20 

2 


Bristol - 

28 




Literai'y Institutions. 


75 g» 

— 


London - - - 

37. 

25 g* 

— 


Mussel - 

11 11 




Miscellaneous. 


50 

1 

5 Auction Mart 

20 

100 

2 

10 British Copper Comp. 

50 

150 

1 


London Commercial 





Sale Rooms 

»9 


4 


CamaticStock, 1st cl . 

7»f 


5 


City Bonds - ** 

100 


5 


Prussian Bonds - 

75 * 


and Edmonds, Q , Change-alley , ComkUl. 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, kc. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

With Biographical Accounts qf Distinguished Persons . 


Fire ai the Custom House — On Tuesday, 
Nov. 7 , a fire broke out in the stationery- 
room of the Custom House. It was oo 
casioned by a flue which passed through 
part of a room which contained new books, 
and printed papers of different forms, and 
was owing to iff having been overheated, 
and there also having been some unknown 
aperture or crack in the flu*. The utmost 
confusion for some time prevailed, and the 
different persons of the establishment were 
on the alert in removing the books and 
papers ; persons were dispatched in all di- 
rections for engines, and in a short time 
?everal were on the spot, which being fortu- 
nately plentifully supplied with water, they 
*oon abated the fury of the flames. By a 
quarter past three the fire was entirely ex- 
tinguished, but not before it had destroyed 
the interior of the room ; a large quantity of 
books, loose papers, printed forms, Sec. but 
none we believe of any great importance. 

Statue of Queen Elizabeth. — The statue of 
Queen Elizabeth, placed in the niche at the 
east -end of St. Duns ton’s church, Fleet- 
atreet, which is said to be a fine likeness of 
"That Princess, in whose reign it was executed, 
has been newly bronzed, and the regalia 
handsomely gilt. 

Nout Silver Coinage. — On the new coinage 
of half-crowns, the obverse impression bears 
the portraiture of his present Majesty, with 
-the inscription u Georgius IP. D.G. Brit an- 
Miiar. Rex, F.D and on the reverse, the en- 
sign armorial of the Baited kingdom, con- 
tained in a shield surmounted by the Royal 
Crown ; the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock 
being placed round the shield, with the word 
** Anno ’* and the date of the year, and the 
«dge with the graining used on the coins of 
his laic Majesty. The portrait of the King 
•is coarse and imperfect. It is the work of 
Pisurqcoi. The reverse is well executed, 
and does credit to the artist, M. Merlin. 

Patent Iron Coffins. — In the suit instituted 
4n the Consistory Court on this subject by 
John Gilbert against John Basward and 
William Boyer, churchwardens of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, Sir William Scott gayc 
judgment on the 8 th of November, and de- 
termined that a higher rate of burial fees 
ought to be paid where these coffins arc 
used. The learned judge therefore directed 
a table of fees to be prepared by the parish 
for the consideration of the ordinary. 

Johnsonian Club. — An association, called 
the Johnsonian Club, has been established 
at Dr. Johnson’s Coffee-house, Bolt-court, 
near the house which was so Ion.; the resi- 
dence of “ the Colossus of Literature.** 

Corporation of London. — By the death of 
Mr. Deputy Finder, Samuel Thorp, Esq. 
■father of the present Lord Mayor, has become 


Father of the Corporation of London. The 
late Mr. Pinder, at the time of his death, 
had been 53 years a member of the Common 
Council, and the Lord Mayor's father has 
now been 48 years a member of the same 
Court, 

HEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C. 

The Rev. James Wood, D.D. is appointed 
Dean of Ely, in the room of Dr. Pearce, de- 
ceased. 

The Rev. Frodshara Hodson, D.D. is ad- 
mitted Canon of Christchurch, in the room 
of the Bishop of Llandaff, promoted to the 
deanery < f St. Paul's. 

The Rev. John Moore, M.A. has been 
presented to the Archdeaconry of Exeter. 

John Henry Ley, Esq. is appointed Under 
Clerk of the Parliament, in the room of Mr. 
Haisell, deceased. 

Richard Richards, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
is appointed Receiver-General of the Court of 
Exchequer, vice Abel Moysey, Esq. de- 
ceased ; Mr. Sprainger, of the Chancery 
Bar, to be one of the Masters of the Court of 
Exchequer 

A. S. Laing, Esq. Barrister, is appointed a 
Magistrate at Hati on-garden, vice Kaynsford, 
who has succeeded Mr. Fielding at Queen- 
square. 

Dr. John Cheync has been appointed Phy- 
sician General to the Army in Ireland, vice 
Dr. Robert Perceval, resigned. 

NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

County of Warwick. — Francis Lawiey, of 
Middleton Hall, in thfc county of Warwick, 
Esq. - - . - - 

Births .] The hdy of A. W. Rotors, esq. 
M P. of a daughter— At flic house of the 
Duke of Clarence, in Audlcy-square, the 
lady of Colonel Fitzclareuce, of a daughter-— 
In New Boswell -court, the lady of Boyce 
Combe, esq. of a son — Viscountess Ask- 
brook, in Mar.sfield-strect, of a daughter. 

Married.] Mr. F. West, only sqn of the 
Honourable Mr. West, and grandson to 
the late Earl Delaware, to Lady Geor- 
gian a Stanhope, youngest daughter to the 
late and sister to the present Earl of Chester- 
field— At St. Martin’s church, Miss Jane 
Howe, of Portland-road, Regen t's-park, to 
C.pt. Fitzpatrick, of the 88 th Connaught 
Rangers — At Mary-le-bone church, John 
■Charles Purling, Esq. of Wirrioole-street, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Frederick 
Doveton, Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street — 
At Islington church, the Rev. Henry Grace 
Sperling, Rector of Papworth St. Agnef, 
•near Huntingdon, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Wilson, Esq. of Highbury-hill, 
Middlesex — At the New church, Maiy-le- 
bonc, the Rev. C. F. F. Bampfylde, son of 
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W . Bracebridge , Esq , — W. Hayley, E*q, 8fc. [Dec. I, 


Sir Charles W. Barapfylde, Bart, of Hadding- 
ton Park, Somerset, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Tate James Row, Esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne — At St. Mai tin’s in the Fields, 
David James Ballingall, Esq. eldest son of 
Major-General Ballingall, to Dorcas, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Ward, Esq. — At St. 
John's, Hackney, Thomas Hankey, Esq. 
of Fenchurch-street, to Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomson Hankey, Esq. of Dalston — 
At Kensington, Captain Eckley, of the 
East India service, to Miss Gayton, of Rose- 
cottage, Old Brompton — At Kensington 
church, Miss Charlotte Ann Martelli, eldest 
daughter of the late Horatio Martelli, Esq. 
of Norfolk-street, to Francis George Godfrey 
Martelli, Esq. of Lismore. 

Died.] In East-street, Red Lion-square, 
William Gatty, Esq. of the Exchequer-office, 
Temple — In Cornhill, Mr. James Asperne, 
bookseller — In Guildford-street, the Rev. 
Wm. Tooke, F. R. S. — At Duncroft-cottage, 
near Staines, Jno. Finch, Esq. — Mr. William 
Taylor, of the Power of Attorney-office, 
Bank of England — In Fleet-street, Mr. Jo- 
seph Porter, dierengraver — At Twickenham, 
Margaret Mary, the wife of Robt. Ashworth, 
E6q. and daughter of the late Sir Benjamin 
Sullivan — In Portland-placc, the Countess 
Dowager of Lincoln — In Pratt’s-place, Cam- 
den-town, Mrs. Margaret Belgrade, relict of 
Thos. Belgrave, Esq. — Ralph Morris, Esq. 
of Mile-end — At Islington, John Hankey, 
Esq. — At her house in Piccadilly, Mr$. 
Ann Stevenson, aged 65 — In Norfolk-street, 
Strand, James Barklie, Esq. of Mullamore, 
near Colerain, Ireland — At his house in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, Mr. Richard Wiseman, 
upholsterer, &c. — In Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
Arthur Frederick Marsham, son of David 
Pollock, Esq. Barrister-at-law — In a fit of 
apoplexy, Mr. Jas. Wain man, of St. Mary 
at Hill, fish-factor. 

WALTER BRACEBRIDGE, ESQ. 

Died, 27th Oct. Walter Bracebridge, Esq. 
at his house in Queen-square, Westminster. 
As Major in the Warwickshire Militia, he 
served in Ireland when the French landed 
at Bantry Bay. His loyalty distinguished 
him to the end of his career, while his love of 
science, his cheerful eccentricity of manner, 
and his comprehensive benevolence, en- 
deared him to all who had the happiness to 
know him. 

WILLIAM IIAYLEY, ESQ. 

Literature has just sustained a loss in the 
death of that amiable poet, W. Hayley, who 
breathed his last on the nth November, at 
Felpham, in Sussex, at the age of seventy- 
six. He was a native of Chichester, and 
received his education at Cambridge, where 
he made an essay of his literary talents iu 
an elegant copy of verses on the birth of his 
present Majesty. From that time the bent 
of his genius towards poetry became con- 
spicuous ; he studied most carefully the 
classical authors of Greece and Rome, as 
well as those mighty names which adorn 


our own poetical annals : nor did he rest 
there, but in a subsequent stage of his 
studies he rendered himself a perfect master 
of all the best poems in the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. The first remark- 
able work that he published was “ An Essay 
on Painting,” which appeared in 1778, ad- 
dressed to his friend Romney. This was 
followed in 1770 by “ An Epistle to Ad- 
miral Keppel,” and “ An Elegy ” imitated 
from the Greek. In 1760 he wrote a poem 
on the death of “ Thornton,” and in 1781 
appeared several of his chief productions, 
via.; — “ Essay on History” (addressed to 
Gibbon), “ Ode to Howard,” and “ The Tri- 
umphs of Temper.” In 1784 he attempted 
a novelty in the English language by his 
“Comedies” in rhyme. His Essay on 
“ Old Maids,” published in 1785, in three 
vols. attracted attention at the time, and 
contains many just remarks and amiable 
traits of sentiment. — Besides these and seve- 
ral other interesting works, both in prose and 
verse, he is known as the biographer of Mil- 
ton, Cowper, and Romney, and has produ- 
ced some translations from the “ Inferno of 
Dante,” and from the “ Araucana of ErcilU. 
Mr. Hayley was well known to many literary 
characters for the last fifty years, and was 
particularly attached to Cowper, the poet, for 
whom he had the satisfaction of obtaining a 
pension by his zealous and benevolent exer- 
tions. He lived upon terms of friendship 
with the late Lord Thurlow, and, when his 
Lordship quitted his seals, kept up a corre- 
spondence with him on many subjects of 
Grecian learning. He was also much con- 
nected with Mr. Gibbon, to whom he ad- 
dressed his “ Epistle on History.” His 
friendship, indeed, for that celebrated histo- 
rian subjected Mr. Hayley to the imputation 
of favouring the same free notions on reli- 
gious subjects which were imputed to that 
author ; but the fact was undoubtedly the 
reverse, as was known most satisfactorily to 
the intimate friends of Mr. Hayley. The 
suspicion seemed to be confirmed by Mr. 
Hayley’s continued absence from public 
worship; but this was owing to the infirmity 
of his health, and to a complaint in bis eyes, 
which was always aggravated by the smallest 
damp or vapour. 

MRS. SARAH- RICHARDS. 

' Mrs. Sarah Richards, relict of Mr. William 
Talbot Richards, and mother to Mrs. Edwin, 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. Mrs. 
Richards was for many years the first Comic 
Actress on the Dublin btage, under the 
management of Messrs. Ryder and Daly, 
where she was universally admired for her 
public talents, and exemplary conduct m 
private life. It is to the credit of Mrs, Ed- 
win we record, that long before infirmity 
had rendered her parents unfit Sot profes- 
sional labour, she withdrew them from the 
stage, supported them by her own industry, 
and gave comfort to their age rill on her 
affectionate bosom they both expired. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

IN THE COUNTIES OP ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Aferried.] At Eccles, Rev. James Beard, rector 
-of Cran field, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Hobson, esq. of Hope Hall, Lancashire — In 
London, Thomas Potter Macqueen, esq. M.P. 
eldest Son of Dr. Macqueen,' of Rttgmont House, 
in this county, to Ann, eldest daughter of the l»tc 
Sir Jacob Henry Aetley, hart. 

Died.} At Bedford* at the house of Alderman 
Hash, Mr. Tho*. Bleacher, W, formerly of Newport 
Pagnell — Martha, daughter of Mr. Rawlins, 14 — At 
Tilbrqok, Mr. William Brown, 54 — At Taddiugtou, 
of apoplexy, William Strange, esq. 69. The father 
of this gentleman died of the same disorder, and at 
the same age — At Witshamstead, Mr. William Bull, 
London, Mr. Joseph Anstee, formerly of 
Edleebuiy MBit, near Leighton Buzzard. 

BERKSHIRE. 

’ BfrtL] At HeckfieW, the lady of Charles Shaw 
Lefev^s, juu. esq. of a. daughter. 

MarjittU] T. Bun bury, esq. of Mariston House, 
to Mrs. E. Taubman, widow of Colonel Taubman — 
At Newbury, Lieut.-col. Keyt, 51st light infantry, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John King, 
eSq. — At Bucklebufy, Mr. William Wall, to Miss 
Elizabeth Mlnall — At Lambourn, Mr. George 
Bplcer, to Miss H. Liddiard, of Eastbury. 

Died.} At Faringdon, Mrs. Cooke, 72 — At 
Windsor, Mrs. Rutter — Mr. Adam Hill, 71 — At 
Streatley, Mr. Bisley Munt, 61 — At Twyfcrd, Mrs. 
Cooke, 76 — At the vicarage, Burnham, the wife of 
Rev. H. Raikes — At Kingston Houses Miss Harriot 
Blandy, third daughter of Adam Blandy, esq. 
While standing near the drawing-room fire, her 
clothes caught fire, and she was so dreadfully burnt, 
as to occasion her death on the following day — At 
Froxfleld, near Hungerfond, Rev. John Gillmore, 
W, vicar of Titcomb, and perpetual curate of East 
Kennet. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Oct. 22. — As some caravans of wild beasts, which 
had been exhibiting at Buckingham fair the pre- 
ceding day, were proceeding from thence, a large 
polar bear contrived to make hit escape. He was 
immediately punned, and, after a considerable 


* Married^ At Wendoter, Mr. J. Gurney, of 

- Aylesbury, to*Miss Hetage — At Iver church, Jasper 
Hagermann, esq. aide-de-camp to the king of Den- 
mark, to Harriet, daughter Of the late Hon. G-. V. 
Hobart, and sister to tbe Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Die t.} At Marsh Hill, near Great Kimble, Mrs. 
Bishop, 57 — At Great Missenden, Mr. William 
Cooper, 50 — At Eton, the wife of Mr. William*, 
the college bookseller — At Beachampton, Miss 
Elizabeth How. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.} At Cambridge, Norfolk Burleigh, 
esq. of Baythom Hall, Essex, to Miss Milner, 
niece of the late Dr. Milner, dean of Carlisle — 
Mr. Edward Kimpton, to Miss Mary Gray. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. John Home, 64— 
Mrs. Rutlidge— On the 15th instant at Jesus College 
Lodge, Cambridge, in his 76th year, the very Rev. 
William Pearce, D.D. dean of Ely, master of Jesus 
college, rector of Houghton Conquest cum Houghton 
Gildaplc, Bedfordshire, and of Wentworth, in the 
Isle of Ely. The dean was formerly public orator 
of tbe University, and master of the Temple. The 
mastership of Jesus college is in the appointment 
of the. bishop of Ely, the rectory of Wentworth In 
the gift of the dean and chapter, and Houghton in 
the patueuage of the masters and fellows of St. 
John's college, of which society the dean was many 
years fellow and tutor— At West Wmtting, Rev. 
William By water, rector of An derby cum Cumber- 
worth, and perpetual . curate of Grainthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. 

CHESHIRE. 

Births.} AtTation Park, the lady of Wilbraham 
Egerton, esq. M.P. of a daughter — At Moston, the 
lady of Richard Massey, esq. of a son . 

Married.} At Heswell, Mr. Thomas Hayes, of 
Thuretaston Hall, to Miss Elizabeth Williams — At 
Chester, George *Ash Tompson, esq. paymaster of 
the 85th light infantry, to Emma Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of Griffith Rowlands, esq. of the Abbey-square 

— Mr. John Rothwell, to Miss Pod mo re — Mr. 
Picketing, to Miss Magdalene Ferreis, of Baddesley 
CKntdn, Warwickshire— At Yoxall, W. W. Feli, 


chase, was overtaken and ultimately killed. The 
animal took refuge from bis pnrtuers beneath a 
bridges* Bacon Wood, near 6 to we, having passed 
through the village of Water Stratford, to the great 
consternation of the inhabitants. He was at length 
secured with ropes, but was strangled in the act of 
dragging himfracn hb hiding-place. 

. Wnohtan Moose) the verierebfa nmoskm of the 
Marqpis of Buckingham, was aJmoat destroyed by 
fitc, on the morning of Nov. thb, ao thing remain- 
ing but the, bare walls. The -flames bunt forth 1 
Horn .one of the attics, about one o'clock in the 
morning; and before any effectual assistance could 
be rendered, the whole interior of the house was 
reduced to a heap bias hex; Including the library, 
tjier-pictbre*, and ahnoet- the whole- of the fttrnitim?. 
Lordi msd Lxty Temple wete ■sfeshftng' there) add 
theb iafatst daughter waa at one time in the utmost 
danger of falltagra pcpMSw Bathe* I but his lord- 


esq. of Preston, to Bmma Catherine, second daughter 
of the late Rev. John Arden, of Longcrofts Hall. 

Died.} At Chester, Mr. James Newall — Mr. 
James Maddock* — Mrs. Lyster— At Stretton Hall, 
Peter Dutton, esq. one of his majesty’s justices of 
peace for Lancashire — At Gawsworth, near Maccles- 
field, Mr. Thomas Hammond, 82 — At Churton 
Hall, Mr. Thomas Gsmman — At Clotton, Mr. 
Richard Writter, 67— Al Mittgate HaU, Stockport, 
Mrs. Prances Richmond, 83, last surviving daugh- 
ter of the. late Rev. Legh Richmond, rector of 
Stockport, and grand-daughter of Henry Legh, 
esq. of High Legh, io <hb county — At Macclesfield, 
John Whitaker, esq. one of the aldermen of the 
borough. In 1796 he founded the Sunday-school in 
that town ; and in the zeal and Care Jbc exercised 
over its concerns, displayed a character, of un- 
wearied and un mixed benevotetce seldom met' 
with. Upwards oMOOfiwf tM teachers aad debefars* 


ship’ejbrmgai yalet isiebed through the fire, and of the Sunday-school. followed. hie remains' «o<the 
brought the child away without Ityu^yv ,, grave— Suddenly, Mr. Abeahaa* WiHMfoson. 

‘ New Monthly ^lAO.—Nor Vol. XIV. 4X 
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CORNWALL. 

Married.] At Lanncetton, Mr. Greenaway, to 
Mrs. Morgan — At St. Columb, Mr. John Tink, to 
Miis Painard — At St. Austell, Mr. William Harris, 
to Miss Catherine Nicholls — At Beefferrb, C. Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Rose-in-vale, near Truro, to Miss 
Margaret Ross, of Wigtown, N. B. — At St. Feock 
church, Edward Carlyon, esq. nuyjor in 48th in- 
fantry, second son of Thomas Carlyon, esq. of 
Tregrehan, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Admiral Spry, of Place and Killiganoon — At Strat- 
ton, J. Rose, esq. of Poughill, to Miss Bray, daugh- 
ter of Richard Burdon Bray, esq. late sheriff of 
Cornwall. 

Died.] At Kea, Mr. William Bray, 36— At 
Truro, Mrs. Roberts, wife of Matthew Roberts, 
esq. of Lemillen in Probus — James Brydges Wil- 
liams, esq. 48, a magistrate, deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, and lieut. -colonel of the royal Corn- 
wall militia — At Camborne, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. J. Richards, 63— At Lewannick, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Evans, 96 — At Helston, at the advanced age of 
98, Richard Johns, esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The inclosure of Penrith church-yard is nearly 
completed. It is now protected by a neat iron 
palisade, 4 ft. 8 in. in height, having a walk on the 
outside about six feet in breadth. This alteration 
is one of the greatest improvements in the town of 
Penrith which has been made for many years past. 

Birth.] At Barrock Lodge, the lady of William 
James, esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Carlisle, Mr. C. J. Heslop, printer, 
to Miss Ann Bradshaw — Mr. John Hodgson, to 
Miss Jane Armstrong — At Maryport, Mr. H. Nel- 
son, to the daughter of Dr. Gardiner. 

• Died.] At Carlisle, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardostie, 
83 — Henry Hall, esq. late of Madras, ML— Mr. 
Charles Sanderson, architect, 26 — At Egremont, 
Mrs. Brown, wife of the Rev. A. Brown — At Carleton 
HaH, Drigg, Mrs. Atkinson, relict of Cutbhert At- 
kinson, esq. — At Wigton, J. Westmorland, esq. 66 
— At Whitehaven, Edmund Lamplugh Irton, of 
Irton Hall, Csq. 58 — Mr. Ebenezer Reid, 81. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


Miss Anne P. Matthews — At Lifton, J. Brandon, 
esq. to Caroline, second daughter of the late Dr. 
Parsons, of Tavistock. 

Married .] At Teignmouth, John Fowell, esq. of 
Black Hall— At Ly raps tone, aged 68, the Rev. 
John Jervis, F.L.S. many years minister of the 
congregation of protestant dissenters in that place 
— At Exeter, Mr. James Cox, merchant — Priscilla, 
relict of Mr. John Eastlake, 84 — At Honiton recto- 
ry, the residence of her brother, Jane, wife of Thos. 
Lesingham, of Worcester, esq. — James Thompson, 
esq. 42 — At Tiverton, Mr. George Gale Smiling, 
late of Exeter, 73. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bridport, Mr. Tackril, printer, to 
Mbs Haael — At Canford, John Cooke, esq. of Bd- 
croft, Isle of Wight, to Mary Ann Darell, only 
daughter of William Major, esq. of Longflcet, near 
Poole — At Weymouth, the Rev. William Paige, of 
Milborue Port, to Mbs A. Francis. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Mr. Daniel Luce, 62 — 
The lady of Capt. Hancock, R.N. — Mrs. D. Cripps, 
of Cirencester — At Poole, Mr. Willbm Barter, 21 
—Mr. John Simmonds, 64 — At Lyme Regis, Capt. 
W. H. Kittoe, R.N. — At Bincomh, Mr. Levi Groves, 
of Came, near Dorchester — At Hills Court, Mrs. 
Johnson, 81, relict of Thomas Johnson, esq. 

DURHAM. 

Married.] At Stockton, Mr. William Cowen, 
of Darlington, to Mbs Ann Beckwith, of Stockton 
— Mr. Robert Jaques, to Mbs Muir — At Eggleston, 
J. Horner, esq. to Mbs Jane Barnet— H. T. Lid- 
dell, esq. eldest son of Sir T. H. Liddell, bart. of 
Ravens worth Gsstle, to Isabella H qmtia, daughter 
of Lord George Seymour— At Darlington, Mr. 
John Calvert, to Miss Elizabeth Lister — -At St, 
Andrew Auckland, Mr. George Jackson, to MUft 
Margaret Dickson, of Bishop Auckland. 

Died.] At Darlington, Mr. Matthew Hun& 
74 — William Cudworth, one of the society/dr 
friends — At Park Gate, Mrs. Stowe, of Ryton— 
Barnard Chatle, Mr. William Bwbank — At Wol vis- 
ton, near Stockton, Capt. Luraley, 98 — At Kibbles- 
worth, Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. J. Col- 
linson, perpetual curate of Laraesley, 14. 


The Rev. James Fielden is preferred to the 
rectory of Kirk Langley ; and the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Curzon to the vicarage of Mickleover; 
both vacant by the death of the Rev. John Ward. 

Died.] At Buxton, Mr. Robert Smith, of the 
Centre Hotel — At Copse Hall, near Ashbourne, 
Capt. Crewe, of the 1st royal Lancashire militia. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Dirt*.] At Teignmouth, the lady of G. O. 
Attlay, jun. esq. of a daughter — At Ottery St. 
Mary, the lady of the Rev. John Warren, of a 
daughter — At Ashburton, the lady of William 
Hern, jun. esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.] At Exeter, Mr. Charles Wills, of 
London, to Miss Mary Knight, of Anderstone, 
Dorset — Lieut. Thomas Cull, R.N. to Mary Ann, 
daughter of WlHiam Spear, of Monkton House, 
near Cranboume, Dorset— At Barnstaple, the Rev. 
Bouchier Marshall, A.M. rector of Bow, to Mbs 
RHst Norris, of L oudon — At Plymouth, John 
Chanter, esq. to Mmy, cMest daughter at WilHam 
Loner, oT Chapel House, mar Southampton, esq. 
--The Rev. Grift* Roberts, of Warminster, to 
Mbs Ann CfauachiB, of Buetes— CUsthlriau, J. 
Templeman Gerris, esq. of Colmdavey House, to 


ESSEX. 

Dirt*.] At Chesterford, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Btomfteld, of a son. 

Married.] At Boreliam, C. L. Curtoys, esq. of 
Tottenham, to Frances, youngest daughter of T. L. 
Tweed, esq. of the former place — At Woodford, J. 
Chapman, esq. to Agatha, eldest daughter oTA. F. 
Reynolds, esq. Carsbriton. 

Died.] Suddenly, at Stratford Green, ThriUhai 
Splidt, esq. 66 — At Gosfeild*HaH, the sect Sflbe 
Marquis of Buckingham, Colonel Astle — At Mbtley, 
Mr. Walter Bedell, 76— At Chippthg Hltl, Rev. 
Andrew Downes, 78, vicar of Wtehatn— At M alden, 
Edward Chase, esq. 77 — Mrs. Masy Halt— Av Col- 
chester, Joseph Cross, one of the society of friends 
— At Witham, Mr. Robert Hale, seperiuteMant of 
the national school on the principles oFDr. Bet! — 
At Gay Bowers, Danbury, Robert Ray, esq. 73 — At 
Coggesball, Joseph Greenwood, 88, one at the 
society of friends— ^At TUUngham, Rev. -IteWrlght, 
curate of that perish. 

GLOHCB ftSSMMB. 

Theboritttien, In digging the new romf on Road- 
way Hill, MangorideM, discerned a stone oaflSn 
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o t Urge dimenetont, in which wu a perfect 
skeleton. 

Birth.] At Brockworth, the lady or the Her. 
Edward Jones, of a daughter. 

Married .] At Cheltenham, Henry Blaquiere, 
esq. to Miss Weyneve, of Brettenham Park, Suf- 
folk — Mr. T. Husbands, to Miss Harriet Tibbitts — 
At Stow, Mr. William Vernon, to Miss Mellor, of 
Manchester — At Long Hope, William Roberts, esq. 
eldest son of the late Dr. Roberts, to Mary Ann, 
third daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Probyn — 
Mr. Chubb, of Malmsbury, to Miss Ann Richards, 
of Duraley — At Hempsted, Mr. William Bowkett, 
of Ledbury, to Miss Ann Hodges, of Woolpits, 
Herefordshire. 

Died.] At Cheltenham, Valentine Fleming, esq. 
captain 9th foot — Mrs. Vandeleure, at a very ad- 
vanced age — William Lawrence, esq. 67, of Sber- 
dington — At Hygeia House, Cheltenham, Henry 
Thompson, esq. 72. He will long be remembered 
as the most enterprising among the many to whom 
Cheltenham stands indebted for the promotion of 
her interests, and the established fame her springs 
e«\joy — At his house in the Crescent, Cheltenham, 
Beqjadriii Price, esq. 72, late of Lincoln's Inn, Lon- 
d otfcj Bfeis gentleman was eminent in the profession 
o/jK taw, and had, for fifty years, officiated as 
attoclate npon the Oxford circuit — At Newcnt, Mr. 
John Stephens, 53 — At Tewkesbury, Mr. John 
Chian, 81, an engineer and mechanist of abilities 
sufficient to have raised him far above the level of 
mankind, had not his time and his property been 
spent in pursuit of a phantom : ardent in his ex- 
pectations of discovering the perpetual motion, and 
happy in anticipating the wealth and honours 
which were to arise therefrom, this worthy indi- 
vidual, even at the latest period of bis existence, 
could not be brought to think that his views and 
hopes were either vain or chimerical — At an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Isaac Butterfield, a very old in- 
habitant of Tewkesbury, and a most worthy and 
highly respected member of the society of friends 
— At Atlingham, Mrs. Rippon, 28, wife of the Rev. 
T. Rippon, of Swansea — At Highfleld, Mr. Abraham 
Bateman, 62 — At Wittington House, Mrs. Street, 
of Burford, Oxon. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

BirtAs.] At Southsea Cottage, the lady of Sir 
James Alexander Gordon, of a daughter — At Free- 
folk, the lady of John Portall, esq. of a son — At 
Burgate House, the lady of Joseph Green Wilkin- 
son, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Southampton, John Clianteu, 
esq. of Plymouth, to Miss Mary Lomer, of South- 
ampton — Capt. P. Breton, of the Hon. E. I. C.'s 
artillery, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of B. G. 
Wright, esq. of the Polygon — At Newport, Mr. 
James Linington, to Miss Rebecca Harvey — At 
Winchester, Mr. John Bell, of Itchen Ferry, to 
Miss Elisabeth Pardy, of Winchester. 

Died.] At Winchester, Mrs. Sarah Pitt, 72— 
At Southampton, Miss Christiana M unroe, 20 — 
Anna Maria, wife of William Gilbee, esq. 25 — Mr. 
William Argyle, 50— At his sou's residence, Far- 
leigh House, Admiral Sir Bet\iamin Caldwell, G.C.B. 
88 — At Westmeon, near Alresford, of an apoplectic 
fit, 'Charles Osborne, esq. — At Lymington, Mrs. 
Turner, 64 — -.At Ouerbourne, Mr. John Vine, 79 — 
At Lee House, near Hornsey, Susanna, relict of 
William Fletcher, esq. — At Newport, Mr. John 
Read, 28 . 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. George Prichard, jun. has been insti- 
tuted to the vicavage ef Staunhold upon Harrow, 
on the ‘presentation of the Lord Chancellor. 


Married.] At Hildersley, near Ross, Mr. Bon- 
ner, to Miss Ann Vyner, of Walcot — At Putley, 
William Stock, esq. R.N. to Mrs. James, eldest 
daughter of the late William Stock, esq. ef Putley 
Court. 

Died.] At Home Lacy, Her Grace Frances, 
Duchess of Norfolk, 71, relict of Charles, the late 
Duke —At Leominster, Sarah, relict of Richard 
Burl ten, esq. 71. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Hemel Hempstead, Mr. Henry 
Nash, of Frogmore Hill, to Millicent, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Hobson, of Box Moor. 

Died.] At Sawbridgeworth, Mrs. Mary Emmer- 
son, 60, daughter of the Rev. John Emmfrson, 
formerly rector of Little Hallingbory — Mrs. S. 
Horsley, 77 — At Bishop's Stortford, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. James Johnstqne, 72 — At Sbepley 
Hill, George Richard, eldest son of J. M. Winter, 
esq. 19. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Islington, the Rev. H, G. Sperling, 
rector of Papworth St. Agnes, near Huntingdon, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Wilson, esq. of 
Highbury — Mr. Chgrles Moseley, son of Mr. 
Moseley, of Somersham Park, to Miss Elisabeth 
Moseley, ofThorley, Herts. 

Died.] At Huntingdon, Mrs. Jenkinson, 87. 

KENT. 

• Married.] At New Romney, William Stringer, 
esq. solicitor, to Mim Coates — At St. Peter's, Isle 
of Thanet, Mr. George Woodbridge, of Greenford, 
to Miss Martha Hon nor, of Green ford Place — At 
Thannington, Mr. James Lawrence, to Miss Mary 
Murphy — At Godmersham, Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, hurt. M.P. to Fanny Caroline, eldest daughter 
of Edward Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park — 
At Faversham, Mr. Thomas Finn, to Miss Angelica 
Lyon — At Cranbrook, Mr. Dunk, to Miss Lavender, 
of Marden — At Lamberharst, J. Simmons, esq. to 
Miss Boorman — At Petham, Mr. John Frye, of 
Thaxted, Essex, to Miss Mary White — At Tenter- 
den, Mf. Thomas Becken, to Miss Hoskins. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mr. Edward Harnett, of 
St. Alphage, 80 — Mary, second daughter of the late 
Nathaniel Austen, esq. of the Crescent, Margate — 
Mrs. Barrows — At Rainham, the lady of Col. Sir 
James Malcolm — At Ramsgate, R. Goodson, of 
Lion Cottage, esq. 57 — At CharIton,Thomas Long- 
lands, esq. 77 — At Shooter’s Hill, Sir William Robe, 
K.C.B. colonel of the horse * artillery — At Park 
House, Lady Gaidar, widow of the late M^jor-gen. 
Sir H. Calder, bart. — At Broadstairs, Capt. Thomas 
Norwood, 79 — At Dover, Mrs. Wellard, 68, widow 
of Charles Wellard, esq. — Mr. Daniel Carter, 82 — 
Mrs. Pain, 67 — At Addington parsonage, the Rev. 
Peter Elers, 68, many years rector of that parish. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A fetal accident happened at Rochdale lately, 
occasioned by the cruel practice of baiting the bull , 
at the annual fair. The animahwai tied to a stake 
in the river Roach ; and to witness the brutal scene, 
a very numerous concourse of people were assembled 
upon the bridge, and along the banks of the river. 
Though warned of the danger of such an extreme 
pressure, the crowd of spectators still remained, 
when suddenly the wall or continuation of the bat- 
tlement gave way, and precipitated men, women, 
and children, into the water-course below. Six 
unfortunate men, who were trader the wnlL were 
killed in an instant, many had their limbs Woken, 
:edby\jOO^lC 
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and others were seriously braised. Some of the 
stones, it is believed, would weigh nearly half a ton. 

Thursday, Nov. 9, the top stone of the beautifril 
spire of St. Michael’s church, at Liverpool, was 
placed in its “ proud pre-eminence.” It is an or- 
namental crown stone, measuring on the top 3 ft. 
8 in. in the smallest part of the diameter. 

A piece of sculpture has recently been erected in 
St. John’s church, at Manchester, to comm emo rate 
the fiftieth year of the incumbency of Rev. John 
Clowes, M.A. the present rector. — It consists of a 
tablet of white marble, containing ten figures in 
basso relievo, executed by Flexman with his wfoal 
ability : it is placed over the rector's seat. The 
venerable rector is represented in the act of in- 
stracting au interesting group of children, who are 
accompanied by their parents and grands! re, to 
signify the three generations who have attended 
Mr. Clowes’s ministry. Behind the rector stands 
a guardian angel bearing a palm-bra neh, expressive 
of the Divine protection. — The following is a copy 
of the inscription : — 44 To commemorate the 
fiftieth year of the ministry of the Rev. John 
Clowes, M.A. the first and present rector of this 
church ; and to testify their affectionate esteem 
and veneration for the piety, learning, and benevo- 
lence of their amiable pastor; the congregation of 
St. John’s church in Manchester erect this tablet 
with feelings of devout gratitude to Almighty God 
who hath hitherto preserved, and with their united 
prayers that his good Providence will long con- 
tinue to preserve amongst them, so eminent and 
engaging an example of Christian meekness, purity, 
and love. 1819.” 

Married.} At Manchester, Mr. Robert Mitton, 
of Salford, to Miss Mary Rrownhili, of Swinton — 
Mr. William. ShatweU, to Miss Mary Pownall — Mr. 
Thomas Wilme, to Miss M. B. Gaakell — Andrew 
Lignum, M.D. to Sarah, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John Alderson, of Liverpool — At TuuttBll, Edward 
Tatham, esq. of Hipping Hall, to Miss Preston, of 
the Lodge, in Leek— At Leigh, Mr. Gerrard Pendle- 
bury, of Wynn Yates, to Miss Colehy, of West 
Leigh — At Liverpool, Lieut. Eaton Monins, of the 
fi2d regt. to Miss Margaret News ham. 

Di?d.} At Lancaster, Mrs. Dilworth, wife of 
John Dilworth, esq. banker — At Moston, Samuel 
Taylor, esq. one of his majesty’s justices of peace- 
for this county: — At Leigh,. Rev. Robert t'aunce, 
late of Emanuel College, and curate of Bolton — -At 
Burslem, Mrs. Barker, 6d, wife of Samuel Barker, 
esq. of Manchester— At Wavertree, William Pole, 
esq. 88, one of the aldermen of the borough of 
Liverpool— At Preston, Rev. John Westmore, 27, 
late of Queen’s College, Oxford.— At Manchester, 
after an illness of many years, Mr. W. Bowman, 00, 
lamented and respected by a numerous circle of 
frends. — Mr.Tbomaa Damtt, of Hanging Ditch, 76. 
This estimable man was well known, as an anti- 
quary, to the most ancient families of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, as well as at the College of Arms, 
London. His zeal and perseverance in tracing 
pedigrees is apparent from the numerous MSS. 
which he has left behind him. He taught himself 
Latin and the elements of Greek, and had attained 
to a high perfection in drawing and painting. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The corporation of Leicester have unanimously 
voted a piece of plate, of the value of lflO guineas, 
to Mr. Seijeant Vaughan, in testimony of their 
respect and esteem, and of the high sense which 
they entertain of his services as recorder. 

Dirtka.} At Bittoswell House, the lady of T. S 
Coleman, esq. of a eon— At the rectory, Lutter- 


worth, the lady of the Beva 1 tr. Johnson, off a 
daughter. 

Married.} At Belton, near Loughborough, Rev. 
Mr. Eddowes, of Belton, to Mrs. Irons, of Leicester 
— At Hinckley, T. Callcott, of the Ockellt, near 
Bromsgrove, M.D. to Ann, second daughter of the 
late William Tilley, gent, of Leicester, solicitor— 
At Whetstone, Mr. Abraham BilUon, surgeon, to 
Miss Sarah Spencer, of Leicester — At Buckminster, 
Mr. J. F. Nicholson, of Bradley House, near Great 
Grimsby, to Catherine, eldest daughter of the late 
J. Bartram, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Rev. J . Dupre, D.D. rector of Bow Brick- 
hill, and vicar of Mentmore, Bucks, is preferred to 
the rectory of Toynton AU Saints, and Toynton St. 
Peter’s, near Spilsby, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Charles Gery : patroness. Lady Willoughbv 
d’Eresby. 

The Rev. William Stocking, to the rectory off 
Quarrington, near Sleaford : patron, the Earl of 
Bristol. 

BirtA.] At Sudbrookc Holme, the lady of Sir 
Richard Sutton, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.} At Grantham, Mr. Samuel Ridge, 
bookseller, to Miss D. Wyles, of Stretton, Rutland* 
— At Alkboro’, Rev. Charles Sheffield, second son 
of the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. to Lucy, 
fourth daughter of Col. Smelt, lieut.-governor or 
the Isle of Man— At Langton, Mr. Joshua Lawson, 
to Miss Elizabeth Johnson, of Thlmbieby — At' 
West Keal, Mr. John Brown, to Miss Houlden — 
At Great Gonerby, Mr. Joseph "Wood, of Baston, 
to Miss Elizabeth Barston, of Grantham. 

Died.} At Deeping St. James, Mrs. Baker, 77 
—At Cowbit, near Spalding, Mr‘ Stokes, 68— At 
Granby, near Bingham, Win. Flower, gent. 68. 

MONMODTH8H IRE. 

Died.} At Monmouth, Richard Phillpotts, esq. 
73 , a gentleman highly respected, and one of the 
oldest inhabitants and burgesses of that town. The 
support which he uniformly gave to the great 
burgess Cause, has rendered hU death a source of 
general regret to all who were associated with him * 
in upholding the chartered rights of that borough. 

NORFOLK. 

In consequence of a petition signed by the 
mayor, bankers, merchants, and manufactures 1 * off 
Norwich, lately presented to the Postmaster. general 
by Wm. Smith, esq. M.P. directions have been 
given to establish a mail coach from Yarmouth (by 
Norwich) to Stamford, with a view of facilitating 
the correspondence with the North. 

The Rev. Samuel Colby Smith, M.A. fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, is present- 
ed by the master and fellows of that society to 
the rectory of Denver, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. C. R. Dade. 

The Rev. Thomas Freaton is licensed to the per- 
petual curacy of Needham juxta Harleston, on the 
nomination of the executors of the Bev. Anthony 
Freston, deceased. 

The Rev. G. E. Kent is preferred to the vicarage 
of East Winch. — The Rev. Edward Banket, LL.D. 
is installed a prebendary of Norwich cathedral, in 
the room of the Rev. G. Anguish, who has resigned* 

Brrffts.] The lady of the Rev. P. D. Aufirere, of 
Seaming rectory, of a son — The lady of S. Paget, 
esq. of Yarmouth, of a son — At tyugham Hall, the 
Udy of Thomas P. Beevor, esq- of a daughter — At 
Cerrow Abbey, the lady of Dr. Yciioly, of jl 
daughter. 
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Married .] At Norwich, Mr.T. F.Lovewdl/to 
MIm Mary Beesley, of 8t. Michael's Coslany — At 
Yarmouth, Rev. Wm. Collett, jun. B.A. of Wick- 
ham Market, to Philli* Prestoh, second daughter 
of F. R. Reynolds, esq. of the former place — Capt. 
Michael Martin, to Jane, daughter of Captain 
Waters-— At Downhara, Mr. Thomas Gamble, to 
Mias BlomfieHi, of Stoke Ferry — At Catton, Mr.. 
Robert Burch, of Thorpe, to Miss Ann Elwin, of 
Catton. 

Died.] At Raveningham, after an illness of 
three days, Lady Bacon, wife of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
hart, and daughter of the late Dashwood Bacon, 
eaq. of Ottery St. Mary’s, Devonshire — At Wells, 
Mrs. Waller, wife of the late. Rev. Edward Waller, 
of BranthiU— At Coatessey Lodge, Mr. Henry Tay- 
lor, 66 — At Yarmouth, Sir Edmund Lac on, ban, 70, 
senior alderman of that borough — Mrs. Charlotte 
Pryor, 2b— Mrs. Elizabeth Tillett, 67. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; 

The Hon. and Rev. H. Watson is preferred to 
the rectory of Carlton, on the resignation of the 
Rev. S. Heyrick ; patron. Sir J. H. Palmer, bart. 

Married .] At Northampton, Mr. Joseph Petford, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Martha Smith, of the for- 
mer place— At Denford, Mr. Wm. Rippin, of 
Thrapston, to Miss 8. Rippin— At Fattishall, Rev. 
Wm. H. George, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Welsh — At Great Addington, 
Mr, Wm. Curtis, to Miss Ann King — At Welton, 
Mr. Joseph Adams, only son of Mr. Adams, of 
Bugbrook, to Miss Eliza Oliver, of Welton — At 
Long Buckley, Mr. Wm. Atterbury, of Hollowell, 
to Miss Sarah Denny— At Clips ton, Mr. G. Dawkins, 
of Desborough, to Miss Alice Palmer, of Clipston. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mrs. Cove — Mr. John 
Armfleld, eldest son of Mr. Alderman Arm field — At 
Great Brington, Mr. John Walker, 81— At Towces- 
ter, aged 80, Mr. Joshua Abum, 42 years parish- 
clerk ofTowcester — Mr. J. Dean, 81 — In London, 
Mrs. Arabella Hervey, niece of the late Rev. James 
Hervey, of Weston Favell — At Kettering, Mrs. 
Mary Blackburn, 62 — At Daventry, John Morgan, 
esq. 74 — Mrs. Hehden, 86 — At Brixworth, Mrs. 
Mary Harcourt Marsh, 81. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Early in the morning of the 27th of Sept, as the 
union coach was passing over Muskh&m bridge, 
about two miles from Newark, the horses swerved 
to the side, and drew the coach against a post on 
the 8. E. side of the bridge. The sudden shock 
threw a passenger and the coachman from the box ; 
the former fell amongst the horses, and was much 
hurt; but the latter, Robert Cockerhill, was thrown 
into the river, aud drowned. 

Married.] At Nottingham, Mr. John Moore, to 
Mrs. Sulley — Mr. Rupert Renshaw, to Miss Sarah 
Harphsun, of Wilford— At Bottesford, Mr. Duffin, 
to Miss Mary James, of Thorpe, near Newark. 

Died.] 'At Nottingham, Mr. Thomas Westall, 
74, well known as the father of the loyal societies 
of this town— At Bull well House, near Notting- 
ham, John Newton, esq. 64. He served the office 
of high sheriff of the county the year in which his 
late majesty was crowned — At Southwell, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Macbin — At Burton 
Joyce, Mr. Tomlinson, 80 — At Newark, Mrs. 
Heppenstall. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Ojford, Oct, 28. — The foundation stone of the 
new church at Carfax was this day laid by Hubert 
Parsons, eaq. mayor, attended by the Rev. John 
Hyde, rector, and the city magistrates. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodson is admitted canon of 
Christ church, in the room of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, promoted to the deanery of St. Paul’s. 

Married.] At Henley, Daniel Sharp, esq. soli- 
citor, of Romney, Hants, to Sarah, third daughter 
of Mr. Wm. Fletcher, of Henley. 

Died.] At Oxford, John Cooper, esq. of Henley- 
upoa-Thames, upwards of 36 years bead distributor 
of stamps for this county, and for 20 years one of 
h is majesty’s justices of the penco for his native town 
of Henley— Mr. John Had* on, 26 — At Long Hand- 
borough, Mr. Robert Wilsdon, 67— At Chi I worth, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, 78— At Hooknorton, Mr. Wm. 
Faulkner — At his seat, Ca vert ham Park, C. Mar- 
sack, esq. upwards of 85 years an active magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant fofr this county— At Shep- 
herd’s Green, near Henley, Mrs. Sarah Barney, 78. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Mr. Falla, of Gateshead, Newcastle, has this 
year grown, upon land worked by the spade, two 
pieces of wheat transplanted from a seed-bed into 
rows 6 inches apart, which produced 17 coombs 
per acre ; and one 12 inches, which produced 15 
coombs ; a fourth piece sown in drill, and a fifth in 
broadcast, yielded 19 coombs per acre. The pro- 
duce of the land there by ploughing is usually 
about 6 coombs. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. G. W. Cram, to 
Miss Eliza M. Hind — Mr. Ralph Nicholson, to 
Miss Ann Stephenson — Rev. C. Love, of Ashton, 
near Cbudlelgh, to Miss Ogle, of Tynemouth — At 
Gosforth, Mr. Wm. Wright, to Miss Huddlestone, 
of Rainors — At Warden, Captain Job ling, of 
Hurnsaugh, to Miss Read, of Walwick Grange. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Anne Robertson, 84 

Mr. Wm. Park, 49 — At Newton Hall, Robert 

Jobling, esq. 69, one of his mayesty’s deputy lieu- 
tenants for this county— At Glanton, James Rob- 
son, esq. 61 — At Berwick, Mr. George Davidson — ■ 
At Felkington, near Berwick, Mr. George Dodds — 
At Clifton, near Morpeth, Mr. George Potter, 75— 
At North Shields, Rev. Mr. Miller, minister of the 
Presbyterian chapel, Norfolk-street. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.] At North Lufffcnham, the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Noel, 76, youngest sister of the late 
Earl of Gainsborough, and aunt to Sir Gerard 
Noel, bart. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Oswestry, the lady of R. Puleston, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury, J. W. Watson, esq. 
of Wellington, to Miss Ann Haxlediue — At St.' 
Chad’s, Rev. Edward Homfray, B.A. to Anne Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Everett, of the 
East India service — Mr. Growcut, of Mesom, to 
Miss Elizabeth Dickin, of Waters Upton — At Lud- 
low, Mr. Wm. Chipp, to Miss Ann Wliatmore — In 
London, Rev. Robert Norgrave Pemberton, rector 
of Church Stretton, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of the late Augustus Peclicll, esq. of Portman- 
square — F. R. West, esq. son of the Hon. Frederic 
West, of Pentrepant, near Oswestry, to Lady Georgi- 
ana Stanhope, daughter of the late Earl Stanhope 
— At Oswestry, Mr. John Danilly, of Foxhall, to 
Miss M unslow. 

Died.] At Edgroond, Mr. Bailey, of the Bridge, 
87 — At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Wylde, relict of Rev. 
Charles Wylde, 75— At Peplow Hall, Mary, wife of 
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Joseph Clegg, esq.— At Oswestry, the wife of Mr. 
Boberts, bookseller — At Madeley , Mr. William 
Purton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Birik..] At B«th, th. I«dy of Sir Al«.od e r 
Hood, tart, of . d.ughttr—'n.r J» d F of Co, “*' 1 
Scroggt, of. daughter — Tbo Wj of J. D. Mewbolt, 

eiq. of a ton. __ .. 

Married.] At Bath, Wm. Temy, esq. eldest 
•on of the late Ret. Dr. Terrey, rector o^ootton, 
in Northamptonshire, to Caroline, youngest <*■*£- 
ter of the late Re*. Henry Ey re, rector of i^iford. 
Witts.— James Seward, etq. ^R M.i to 
Kniffht. of Southampton — Mr. John Blandwro, or 
Sutton Morrti, to MU* Ann Brown, ofWInatnton 
-At Crewkeme, Mr. T. Will., to MU.Phrtta, 
daughter of T. Ptatp.. «<!• tankcr-At North 
Petherton, Her. W. H. George, to Mary, elde.t 
daughter of the htte Bee. T. Welch, ofPetmhaM 

In Bath, Miie Margaret Hyde— Miaa 
Trail, .later of the Be*. Dr. Trail— M^jor June. 
Errol Gordon. B. M— Bee. Jnaeph Guntmer, for- 
merlv of Arebory, Wilta— -At Conley Home. Mr. 
John 8ain*bury^88 — At the Ho. Well., Richard, 
Sargent Fowler, «q. of BrUtol, tarriater at law— 
At Wookey Home, J. H. Golding, eUtat .on of 
John Golding, eaq. At Bridgewater, Bee. John 
Sea ley, 77, rector of Doddhrgton, near 
Taunton, Mrs. Elisabeth Parr Darlea* M, ww of 
the Rev. Dr. Davies— At Milverton, France* Waech, 
widow of John Wecch, esq. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. T. W. Richards, M.A. is preferred to 
the vicarage of Sleightord. 

Married.'] At Wombouru, Rev. Joseph Reed, 
minuter of St. John's, Wo*verba*i*on, to Parthc- 
nia, second daughter of James «** Htllier, eaq. 
of the W oodhouse— A t Wolvertmaaptoa, Bey. John 
Godwin, to Miss Proud, of Bilrtou — Mr . Edward 
Homer, to Miss Stock eti, of Albrighton— At Bn* 
ton-upon-Tirnt, Gerald Fltagwkld, eaq. of Bath, to 
Emily, youngest daughter of the late Robert Gib- 


boos, esq. 

Died."] At Bettey HaH, Mrs. Embury, 84—At 
Hill Top, James Ketr, eaq. ® — At Ryde, Hamel, 
second daughter of Thomas Price, eaq. of Charie* 
mont Hall, in thU county. 


SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. John Maddy, D.D. is presented to the 
living of Stanafeild. 

The Rev. Daniel Gwilt, A.M. is instituted to the 
rectories of Icklingham St. James and All Saints, 
on his own petition. 

The Rev. Sttphen Croft, M.A. is instituted to 
the rectory of St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, on the 
presentation of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Married.] At Claydon, Mr. Robert Cockrell, to 
Miss 8u$anna Rowland, of Akenham — At Hopton, 
Mr. Thurtell, fourth son of John Thurtell, esq. 
of Brad well, to Miss Ann Barber — Colonel Douglas 
Mercer, of the 3d guards, to Miss Rowley, second 
daughter of Sir Wm. Rowley, bart. M.P. for this 
county. 

Died.] At Bury, Rev. E. Mills, A.M. 67, late 
preacher of St. James’s church, in that town, rector 
of Kirkby, in Lincolnshire, vicar of North Clifton, 
co. Nottingham, and prebendary of Lincoln — At 
Sudbury, Mr. Wm. Lillie, to Isabella, second 
daughter of Benjamin Firmin, esq. of Wivenoe 
Lodge, Essex — At Wormiugford, Mrs. Leech, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Leech, of Ipswich — At 
Woodbridge, Mrs. GoddArd, at an advanced age— 
Mrs. Orams, 90 — Mr. John Jacobs, 67— 'At Play. 


fold Mill, Mr. Samuel fall, 73— At- \Hxwstead 
House, Mrt.Mardinge, relict of George Hardtnge, 
esq. . - 

SUSSEX. 

The Rev. David' Williams, second /master of 
Winchester college, is pr ef erred to the WydcOha- 
tnical Prebend of Bursalis, in Chichester fcatbedrui ; ; 
vacant by the death of the Dean of Rochester. * 

Married.] At Northiam, Mr. Wm. QoUma, qf 
Tenterden, to Miss Amy Miller, of Northianr. 

DUd.] At Hastings, Mr. Wakes, 06 — At Wind-, 
mill HU1, Jane, eldest daughter of Edward J. Car- 
teds, esq. M.P. for this county— At Brighton, as he 
reclined hi his chair, after a walk, John Hodges, 
esq. of Hill House, Tooting, 70. Hs was an ex- 
cellent and exemplary character; his charities 
were extensive, though unostentatious, and the 
poor, as well as many others who shared his gene- 
rous sympathy, have cause to lament his depar- 
ture ! the widow, the orphan, and the child of ad- 
versity, never applied to him in vain, his heart was 
always open to their supplications ; he never ceased 
his endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of hu- 
manity, “ though deedless was his tongue.** It is 
almost needless to add that such a man was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was buried 
on the 31st inst. at Islington church. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married .] At Birmingham, at the Friends Meet- 
ing-house, Henry Aggs, of Upton, Essex, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Joseph Gibbins, of the 
former place, banker — Mr. Whitehouse, to Miaa 
Sarah Lowe, of Chester — At Leamington, Rev. J. 
Thomas, B.A. to Ellen, only child of the late T. W. 
Preston, esq. of Blackheath Hill, Kent — At Sut- 
ton Coldfield, Rev. John Riland, only sou of Rev. 

J. Riland, rector, to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Wm. Wolsefey, hart. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] At Kendal, Mr. Wm. Backhoose, to 
Miss Harrison, of Natland — Mr. John Fell, to Miaa 
Philipton, of Patton. 

Died.] At Kendal, Mr. Edward Jackson, 78 — 
Mr. Benjamin Mason, 70. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. H. Hodgson, A.B. of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, Is preferred to the vicarage of I dims ton 
and Chapel ry of Porton ; void by the resignation 
of Rev. T. Davis. 

Birth*.] At Wardour Castle, the iady of Sir 
Joseph Radcllffe, bart. of a daughter — At Bloxworth 
House, the lady of the Hon. Captain Noel, R.N. 
of a daughter — At Donhead Ha’ll, the lady of G. J. 
Knellcr, esq. of a son. 

Married. ] At Wylcy, Henry, eldest son of Wm. 
Hubbard, esq. of Ashton Gifford House, to Anne, 
daughter of the late George Patent, esq. of the 
former place — At Tilshead, Mr. Wlltlatrt Hussey, 
to Miss Arabella Lewes— At Salisbury, Mr. James 
Peniston, to Miss King — Mr. George Smith, to 
Miss Mary Sawyer — Mr. Askew, to Miss Fanny 
8aunders, of Bemerton — At St. Pierre, Mr. Thomas 
Luce, of Malrasbury, to Susan, only daughter of 
Wm. Hollis, esq. of Motmton, near Oiepatow. 

Died.] At the Rectory House of hi* ton; North 
Wraxall, Thomas Wyatt; esq. late Of War grave, 
Berks, 71 — At Froxlleld, Rev. John Oflhhore, A.M. 
ofTldcombe, 64 — At Lacoek Abbey, Mary, vrfe-df 
J." M. Grossett, esq. M. Pi — -Ajt Wily, Mr. John 
Patient, 68 — At Warmi cater, ' Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late MV. John Morgan, 33— At 
Devises, Mrs. Elisabeth Cbcfc, MM-At fftditnray- 
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ton, newTromf, Bfr. Cradock, 75 — At Trowbridge, Sandbeck, Thomaa Brown, e*q. of the Arm of 


Mrs. Hearn, SO — Miss Harding, 59. 

' WORCESTERSHIRE. 

AfbrrW.] At Worcester, C. M. Tearne, esq. 
to Afine. Catherine, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Hodges, esq. of Severe Bank, near that city-— At 
Hartlebury, George Lewis, esq. of Brimacomb, to 
Hiss Jane Williams, of Perr y — At Hanley Castle, 
* Rev. Thomas Butt, rector of Kynamley, Salop, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Rev. Edward Brem- 
head, rector of Repham, Liocoftashire, and widow 
of the Late Mr. James Edwards, of Pall Mall, the 
celebrated bookseller — At Dadley, Mr. George 
Bloomer, of Cradley, to Miss Mary Haden, of 
Upperrnd — At Dudley New Church, by Rev. Luke 
Booker, D.D. Thomas Pen, esq. of Brieriy Hill, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr, Thomas Bannis- 
ter, of Riddall Hi!!, near Dudley. 

Died.] At Ky rewood House, Edward Wheeler, 
esq. one of his majesty's justices of the peace— At 
Overbury, Rev. Wm. Stafford, vicar, and one of 
the minor canons of Worcester cathedral, 41. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A part of the tithes of the parish of Stilliitgfleet, 
In Yorkshire, belong to the fund for the support 
of the Grammar-school iu the city of York. These 
have been let on lease for more than half a century, 
at 301. per ann. The last lease granted on those 
terms expired in March last, and they s ire now let 
at 12001. per annum 1 

The Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. has been instituted 
by the archbishop of York, to the rectory of Set- 
trington, in the Bast-Riding, on * the p r esent a tion 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, vacant by the death of 
Rev. Robert Gilbert. By the death of this clergy- 
man the Bring of Dannington is also vacant ; 
which is in the gift of the same noble eaii. 

Married.] At Whitby, Captain Small page, to 
Miss Esther Hunter — At Leeds, Thomas B lay ds, 
esq. banker, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mar- 
tin Hind, esq. 

Died.] At York, John Croft, esq. 88, who 
nerved the office of sheriff of York in 1778. He 
was of a very ancient Yorkshire family, but being 
a younger branch, and having passed some time at 
Qporto, he op his return joined a respectable firm 
in the wine trade, in York. In the latter years 
of Us life, Mr. Croft devoted much of his time to 
antiquarian researches ; and as a virtuoso was in- 
defatigable, having left behind him a very consider- 
hNe cabinet of curiosities. Several small and 
singular compilations have issued from the press 
by Mr. Croft, in appearance and manners be 
was peculiarly eccentric — At Hull, Mr. George 
Spence, 57— Mr. William Rawson, printer, 62, one 
of the proprietors of the Hull Advertiser. He had 
been indisposed for some time, but, on the even- 
ing of Monday, went to bed rather better than 
usual; on entering his room next morning, he 
was found to have just expired, and evidently 
without a struggle. Under a rough exterior, he 
possessed a kind and affectionate disposition — At 
Leeds, Mrs. Beverley, 67 — At Leconfclld Earles, 
near Beverley, Mrs. Elenora A 1 mack — At Fulneck, 
Rev. James Grundy, 72 — At Wakefield, Mr. James 
Waller, printer — At Faroley, near Leeds, Mr. 
Thomas Fanrer, doth merchant, 48 — At Clough 
House, near Rotherham, Mrs. Wectby, relict of 
G. Westby, esq, — At the Vicarage-house, Adliug- 
fieet. Rev. Isaaq Tyspn, vicar of that place, 56— 
At Westbrook House, Bradford, the lady of Rich- 
ard Fawcett* jej. 47— At Slade Hooton, near 


Pearsou and Brown of Doncaster, one of the alder- 
men of that corporation, and cornet In the Don* 
caster troop of West-Riding yeomanry cavalry, to 
which regiment he had been attached from its first 
raising In 1794. 

WALE8. 

Married.] At Penghus e, near Aberystwith, Ro- 
derick Richards, esq. to Miss Powell, youngest 
sister of W. E. Powell, esq. M. P. of Nanteos, 
Cardiganshire — Captain Trevor Owen Jones, of 
Weorc Hall, Flintshire, to Miss Mary Davies, of 
Plas Draw — At Fal-y-Llyn church, George A. A. 
Davies, esq. of Crickhowell, to Caroline Susanna, 
second daughter of the late Samuel CoX, esq. of 
Sandford Park, Oxnn. 

Died.] At Montgomery, Mrs. Elizabeth Edye, 
62 — At H end re, near Llanrwst, William Edwards, 
esq. one of his majesty's justices of peace for the co. 
of Denbigh — At Cerrig-y-druidkm, Denbighshire, 
Rev. William Rowlands, M.A. rector, and for- 
merly fellow of Jesus coll. Oxford — At Holt Lodge, 
near Wrexham, Mr, Davies — At Pentrenamt, John 
Morris, esq. 70. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Sc o t ch Pear . — From an account lately print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons, in a " Sup- 
plementary Report of the Committee of the Gene- 
ral Assembly,” as to the management of the poor 
la Scotland, it appears that the gross funds ap- 
plied to paupers In Scotland amount to 114,1951. 
17s. 9d. of which only 40^184. 10s. 5* is derived 
from assessment ; the rest being drawn from con- 
tributions at the church-doors and other funds. 
In seven of fifteen synod* there are no assess- 
ments. The non as— sad synods are Aberdeen, 
Moray, Roes, Sutherland, with Caithness, Argylq, 
Gfenely, dnd Orkney. The paupers are as 1 to 36), 
andO-fOtha to the population. 

A new plan has been proposed, and we under- 
stand Is about to be tried, in the pavpnent of the 
streets in Edinburgh. The mode now suggested is 
to lay a rail- way, if it can be so called, of stone, 
inserted into the causeway, the stones to be abouf 
12 Inches broad, and each four feet in length, with 
a thickness sufficieut for their strength. Of these, 
two roads must be laid in each street, for the con- 
venience of passing ; and the diminution of friction 
is so great, that horses of their own accord wi U 
soon learn to use them- 

Humber of freeholders in every county of Scot- 
land as last made up; certified by each sheriff 
clerk Aberdeenshire 188; Argyll 64, Ayr 178^ 
Banff 37, Berwick 124, Bute 14, Caithness Si, Clack- 
mannan 19, Cromarty 9, Dumbarton 4S, Dumfries 
77, Edinburgh 174, Elgin Fife 240, Forfcr 114, 
Haddington 90, Inverness 70, Kincardine 79, Kin- 
ross 21, Kircudbright 144, Lanark 100, Linlithgow 
66^ Nairn 22; Orkney and Zetland 40, Peebles 41, 
Perth 221, Renfrew 148, Rots 8ft, Roxburgh 137, 
Selkirk 88, Stirling 118, Sutherland 24, Wigtown 
60.— Total 2889. 

Afomarf.] At Hcndersyde Park, Roxburghshire, 
Captain G. E. Watts, R. N. to Jane, yonngest 
daughter of George Waldle, eaq. of Hcndersyde— 
At Park House, Patrick Stuart, esq. of AuchhTO- 
cart, to Rachael Mining Duff, only daughter of Use 
late Lachlan Gordon, esq. of Park— At Inveraiy, 
John Stewart, esq. of Acbadartrinaig, to Margaret, 
daughter of John Campbell, esq. of Coaignure. 

Died.] At Whitecroft House, the Indy of D. 
W. Henderson Somerville, esq. of Flngask and 
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Whitecroft— At Montrose, Lady Carnegie, relict 
of Sir James Carnegie, of Southeslc, bart. — Dr. 
M'Leod, who accompanied Lord Amherst in the 
last embassy to China, and published an account 
of the loss of the Alceste — At Dingwall, Mr. 
Angus Macdonald, 74 — At Break field Cottage, John 
Scots, D. D. minister of Avondale — At Glasgow, 
Dr. Patrick Cumin, professor of oriental languages 
in that university — At Reiss Lodge, Mrs. Wemyss, 
wife of William S. Wemyss, esq. of Southdun, and 
second daughter of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, bart. of 
Hemprlggs — At Aberdeen, Captain Hector Mac- 
lean, formerly of the 42d regt. and late Reay High- 
landers — At the Manse of Edderton, Rev. Ale*. 
Munro, minister of Edderton, in the 64th year of 
his age, and 36th of his ministry. In Mr. Munro 
were united those good qualities which constitute 
an intelligent, well-informed, and agreeable com- 
panion : and in the several relations of a friend, 
pastor, husband, and father, his conduct was 
most exemplary. On the afternoon of the day on 
which he died, he had, as usual, retired to his 
closet, to the exercise of private devotion; and 
while so engaged, “ he yielded up his spirit to the 
God who gave it.” — At Ledberg, Assynt, Margaret, 
wife of John Mackenzie, esq. 20 — At his bouse, 
near Haugh of Urr, Rev. James Biggar, late minis- 
ter of the associate congregation of Urr — At Bank 
House, near Dundee, Sir John Ogilvy, of InveTqu- 
harity, bart. 

IRELAND. 

A noble benefaction was recently made to the 
Belfhst Charitable Society. In a collection in Dr. 
Manna's meeting-house, for that institution, two 
bank post-bills of 506i. each wefe found in the re- 
ceiving plates. They were attached to a short note, 
purporting that it bad been the Intention of the 
donor to have left an equal sum posthumously, 
but that, from the pressure of the times, it was 
thought preferable to contribute it now. 

Births.] In Dublin, the lady of Sir J. fteade, 
of Moyne House, bun. of a son and heir — In 
Cork, the lady of Dadtel Leaky, esq. of a son and 
heir — The lady of Edward Morgan, esq. of a son — 
At Adelphi, co. Clare, the lady ofWm. Fitzgerald, 
esq. of a son and heir— At Glen Lodge, co. Lime- 
rick, the lady of Richard 9tandisli, esq. of a son 
and heir — At Cregg, co. Galway, the lady of Fran- 
cis Blake, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Carlow, Edward Butler, esq. to 
Jane, daughter of the late Richard Going, esq. of 
Bird Hill, co. Tipperary — At Dublin,' J. Keatinge, 
esq. 1st royal dragoons, to Miss Mary Carr, of 
Merlon-square-— At NewtoWnhamiKon, John Cro- 
sier, esq. of Caledon, co. Tyrone* to Ann Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Dr. Alexander Alien — At 
Armagh, John Barnes, esq. to Miss Lucinda Simp- 
eon— At Belfast, Rev. Edward Cobain, to Miss 
Harriet Anne Smith, daughter of the late Dr. 
Smith, of Armagh — In Cork, G. R. O'Connor, esq. 
of Connortilte, to Miss Elizabeth Longfleld Con- 
■or, of Fort Robert — At Camew, Wm. Led With, 


esq. of GreeahaU, co. WJcklow, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the late James Symes, esq. of Cool bog, 
in the same county— Captain C. G. Stanhope, son 
of the late Admiral Stanhope, to Jane, eldest 
daughter pf Sir James Galbraith, bart. of Umey 
Park, co. Tyrone. 

Died.] At Middleton, co. Cork, Stephen W. 
Coppinger, esq. — At Dublin, Mr. George Ryan, 32 
—In Cork, Samuel Newsom, of the Society of 
Friends— Thomas Gray Fuller, esq. — At his seat, 
Erkin Lodge, co. Kilkenny, Barnard Delaney, esq. 
8ft — At Emly, co. Limerick, Rev. Garrett Wall, 
archdeacon of Emly, 69 — At Ballymena, Blayney 
Adair, esq. 98 — In Limerick, Francis Wheeler, 
esq. of Ballywire, co. Tipperary, and nephew of the 
first Lord Massey, 44. 

BIRTH ABROAD* 

In Paris, the Hon. Mrs. Williams Wynne, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Bengal, Lieut.-General Hogg, to Mary, widow 
of Major Burton, and eldest daughter of Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, professor of oriental languages 
at Fort William' — At Paris, Mons. J. H. S. Car.'ard, 
of the Canton de YaUd, to Miss Loaha DHbrow, 
youngest daughter of the late Bishop of Down and 
Connor — Charles Theduaton, esq. to Mery, young- 
.est daughter of George Grant, esq. of IngbMta- 
thorpe Hktl, Essex. The male issue of this mar- 
riage will he entitled, under his great grandfa th e r ' s 
will, to an immense property. - 

D BATHS ABROAD. 

July 9, st the Tectory, Westmoreland, in Ja- 
maica, Rev. Dr. Pope— At • Dunkirk, Charles W. 
Jeminghatn, esq. son of the late Sir Wm. Jerning- 
ham, bart. of Costessey, and brother to the pre- 
sent baronet. He had served eight campaigns in 
the Austrian army with distinguished bravery, 
being engaged in the great battles of Jemappe and 
Fleoros, and was several times wounded. Mr. 
Jerningham was twice married, and has left a 
family of she children — At the Island of Jamaica, 
Mr. Wm. Bokon, formerly of Halcsworth, Suffolk 
< — Lately m America, Abraham Thornton, whose 
trial for the murder of Mary Ashford, and the 
singular circumstances arising from the appeal of 
murder, are well known to our readers — Wm. 
Dawson, esq. formerly of Wakefield, and one oT 
his majesty's justices of the peace Ibt the West 
Riding — Near Warsaw, in the 29th year of hb age. 
Dr. F. L. Hammick, physician, in the service of 
the Emperor of Russia, second son of Mr. 8. Ham- 
mick, of the naval hospital, RyntCuth- — On the 
9th of August, at 3t. Helena, Mrs. Las ce ties, 39, 
wife of Ueut.-Col. Lascelles, bf the 66th regt. 
(many yean at Ceylon), eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, of Thrintoft, near Northallerton 
—At the residency of Nepaul, R. Stuart, esq. 
youngest son of the late Sir John Stuart, of Allan- 
bank, bart. 
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Varieties, British, 83, 20 6, 324, 445, 564, 676 

, Foreign, 85, 208, 328, 448, 5o7, 679 

Variation of needle, 84 

prize question on, *11 . 

Vavaoo, a tale of, 175 

Vegetation, extraordinary, 83 

■ ■ ■ - — , on the varieties in, 566 

Veratrine discovered, 566 

Virginius, a tragedy, remarks on, 66 

Vision oMLac Casas, 155 

Voyage from Paris to St. Cloud, 311, 408 


w. 

Wall-fruit, method of ripening, 566 

Wasps, preservation of fruit from, 566 

Water-proof cloth invented, 682 

Weighing-machine for ships and cargoes, 212 

Welsh bards, congress of, 445 

Wire-gig mills, patent for improvements in, 332 

Wood, Capt. John, memoir of, 4 73 

Wool, patent for preparing. &c, 89 

Wordsworth, remarks on the writings of, 361,496, 648 

Y. 

Yeates’r. Syriac Grammar, remarks on, 606 
York, memoir of the Duchess of, 352 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


Epilogue spoken at Reading school, 194 
Sonnet to the river Thames, 195 
Sonnet— fame the symbol and evidence of u 
tality, lb. 

Wisdom, from the Russian of Davidoff, ib. 
Mount iEtna, ib. 

Hope, ib. 

'The poet’s wish, 196 
Church fellowship, ib. 


To Nathan Drake, ib. 

8ounet to Miranda, 443 
Sonnet, ib. 

Stanzas to , ib. 

The aged lover, ib. 

Sonnet, ib. 

To tl»c author of Marcian Colonna, 444 
The evening hour, ib. 

A Metathalamiuiu, ib. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Abbot, a novel, 421 

Accum on Brewing and Wine-making, 606 
Advice to Julia, 151 

Aikin’s Select Works of British Poets, 210 
Andrews on the Trinity, 456 
Appleton's Poor Girl’s Help, 336 

Early Education. 215 

Barton’s Day in Autumn, 686 

Bennet’s Poems for Youth, 57.3 

Britton's History of Lichfield Cathedral, 574 

Cheltenham Mail-bag, 606 

Clarke’s Mother’s Medical Assistant, 217 

Colton’s Laron, 217 

Cornwall’s Marcian Colonna, See. 76 

Croly’s Angel of the World, &c. 454 

Delany’s Letters, 215 


Dr. Syntax, Second Tour of, 455 

Ellen Fitzaithur, 35 

Ensaio sobre o Ho mem, 218 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. 217 

Fancy, or Remains of Peter Corcoran, 174 

Godwin on Population, 687 

Gordon's Giovanni Sbogarro, 576 

Graham's Three Months iu the Mountains, 3J7 

Grattan’s Piiilibert, 530 

Oiillparzer's Sappho, translation of, 335 

Hack\ English Stories, second series, 575 

Harris’s Letters on America, 687 

Hermit in I<ondon, 63 

in the Country, ib, 

Hoarti's Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 539 
Hodgsoi/s Sacred Leisure, 335 
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INDEX 


Hogg’s Winter Ermine Titles, 9* 

Horne on the Trinity, 219 

Howe's humble Requests to Churchmen and Dis* 
centers, 219 

Hutchinson’s Medical Jurisprudence, 9 l 
Irving's Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 080 
Jackson's Letters on Barbery, 94 
Jamieson’s popular Travel* end Voyages, *19 
Keats’s Lamia, and other poems, 946 
Kensington, History of, 94 
Lochiel, 436 

Maiutin's Melmoth, 66$ 

Murray ‘s Discoveries, See. in Africa, 216 
Nichofls’s Recollections and Reflections. 453 
Oxley’s Expedition in New Sooth Wales, 147 
Peckston on Gas-lighting, 456 
Poems on the Peninsular War, 336 
Posthumous Letters to George Oilman the eld<T,&r. 

Private Tutor, $33 


Queen’s Appeal, 9* 

Religious Education, 576 
Retreat, or Sketches from Nature, 9C 
Robin Hood, SIS 

Saxon Chronicle, translation of, 0B5 

Shubeeny’s Timbuetoo, 94 

Sintram and his Companions, 217 

Snowden’s Sermons, 517 

Stevens’s Fancy’s Wreath, 687 

Stothard's Letters from Normandy, See. 687 

Symmons’s £o«is of Virgil, 574 

System of Education for the Ex-King of Rome, Sl6 

Tabella Cibaria, 336 

Tentamen. 466 

Turner’s Tour in Normandy, 574 
Valpy’s Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, 463 
Wiffeu’s Julia Alpinula. See. 466 
Yeatcs's Syriac Grammar, 686 
Zayda, 9* 
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